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Wilh  (he  Editor 

Can  the  Eskimo  teach  us  anything 
about  agriculturad  credit?  He  can. 
And  if  you're  interested  in  postal 
savings  banks,  you'll  be  entertained 

by  this  discussion   2 

Editorials 

Farmers  are  not  entirely  dependent 
o.n  seed-houses  and  experiment  sta- 
tions for  new  seed  developments, 
as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Conner's  accom- 
plishment. "The  New  Gospel  of 
Poultry-Breeding,"  another  edito- 
rial, explains  how  the  egg-laying 
capacity  of  a  hen  is  transmitted...  3 

Farmers,  Educate  Your  Banl^ers 

The  process  of  turning  money  into 
live  stock  or  live  stock  into  money 
without  serious  risk  is  something 
worth  knowing,  and  Captain  Smith 
hits  it  off  about  right   4 

The  Portland  Farmers'  Club 
We  haven't  published  much  lately 
about  farming  Way  Down  East. 
"The  Portland  Farmers'  Club"  tells 
what  the  farmers  in  Maine  State 
are  doing    5 

Hog  Catching  and  Butchering 

This  is  a  page  by  hog  experts  who 
tell  of  the  best  and  most  humane 
methods  of  catching  and  butchering  6 

Poultry 

The  duck-raising  article  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  for  concise 
information  on  the  subject.  Oat- 
sprouts  for  winter  is  also  note- 
worthy and  timely   7 

Live  Stoc^  and  Dairy 

The  story  of  an  unwise  farmer  who 
bought  a  tuberculous  cow  at  an 
auction  is  told  in  verse.  "Heavier 
Farm  Horses"  is  a  meaty  discussion 
of  highest  importance   9 

Crops  and  Soils 

Mr.  Bowman  continues  his  article 
on  commercial  fertilizers.  A  unique 
means  of  manure-disposal  will  in- 
terest the  mechanically  inclined. ...  11 

Garden  and  Orchard 

Mr.  Mueser  gives  some  useful  sug- 
gestions on  orchard-planting.  Those 
who  prefer  lighter  reading  will 
enjoy  -"Skin-Deep  Beauty,"  by  G. 
Henry,  and  "A  Lesson  from  Yellow 
Mush,"  by  Mr.  Braley   13 

Gardening 

Growing  trees  and  roses  from  cut- 
tings is  one  of  a  number  of  helpful 
discussions  on  gardening  by  Mr. 
Greiner    14 

The  Market  Outlook 
A   page  by  market   experts  who, 
farmers  themselves,  are  able  to  give 
sound  advice  to  farmers   16 
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Mr.  Welliver  gives  some  advance 
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Congress    17 
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Our  Young  Folks 

On  this  page  are  some  excellent 
New  Year's  resolutions  contributed 
by  twelve  cousins   22 
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Quilt-blocks  are  always  interesting, 
and  here  are  some  especially  good 
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dreams   24 
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"Home,  Sweet 
Home" 


I  have  just  received  two  communications  which 
deal  with  the  most  vital  material  question  in  the 
world — the  matter  of  homes  for  the  people. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home"  is  an  immortal  song. 
Why.''  Because  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  rqusic.^  No — the  tune  is  a  very 
ordinary  one;  and  would  never  have  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people 
had  it  not  been  for  the  words  which  are  sung  to  it.  And  the  words — 
are  they  anything  great  in  the  way  of  poetry?  No — it  is  rather  an 
ordinary  jingle  from  a  literary  standpoint.  But  they  deal  vAth  some- 
thing that  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

How  shall  the  people  be  provided  with  homes.''  It  would  seem  that 
this  ought  not  to  be  a  hard  question.  There  is  plenty  of  land — and 
with  land  a  man  can  build  a  shelter  which  will  grow  to  a  home  by 
the  exercise  of  a  very  few  hours'  work.  "Foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,"  but  the  sons  of  men  have  not  where  to 
lay  their  heads,  save  by  buying  space  on  the  earth  which  "He  hath 
given  to  the  children  of  men." 

Have  the  Scriptures  been  amended  so  as  to  read  "The  earth  He 
hath  given  to  SOME  of  the  children  of  men".''  And  if  so,  who  has 
amended  Holy  Writ,  and  by  what  authority,  and  how, — and  will  the 
amendment  hold  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Morals.? 

All  these  questions  crowd  into  my  mind  as  I  glance 
Two  Men  and  over  these  two  communications.  One  is  from 
Two  Ideas  Nebraska,  and  is  sent  me  by  D.  Clem  Deaver  of 

Omaha.  The  other  is  from  New  York  City,  and  is 
signed  by  Louis  H.  Pink.  The  Nebraska  man  has  had  introduced  in 
Congress  a  bill  entitled,  "A  bill  to  provide  small  farm  homes  for 
worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  which  worthy  object  it  seeks 
to  accomplish  by  a  commission  of  three  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Board  of  Home  Builders,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  the  applica- 
tions of  "worthy  citizens"  who  want  to  get  small  farms,  to  receive 
moneys  provided  by  Congress  or  donated  by  others,  and  with  such 
moneys  locate  the  applicants  on  farms  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as 
may  be  preferred. 

The  letter  from  New  York  City  calls  attention  to  an  editorial  in 
a  local  paper  published  in  Brooklyn  demanding  that  the  people's 
money  in  postal  savings  banks,  instead  of  being  loaned  to  the  other 
banks  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  reloaned  by  them  to  the  people 
at  six,  be  loaned  directly  to  people  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
homes. 

If  Mr.  Deaver's  plan  should  be  adopted,  a  "demand  would  be 
created  for  money.  And  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Pink's  scheme 
would  offer  a  hint  as  to  the  supply.  If  a  National  Board  of  Home 
Builders  is  created,  the  vaults  of  the  postal  savings  banks  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  place  to  look  for  funds.  The  "worthy  citizens"  aided 
through  Mr.  Deaver's  plan  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  the  Government  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  net  for  the  deposits  of  the  postal  savings  banks. 


Money  at 
Lower  Rates 


Mr.  Pink,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Deaver — 
Mr.  Deaver,  Mr.  Pink.  Gentlemen,  one  of  you  is 
Demand,  the  other  Supply — and  we  know  what  a 
fine  thing  it  is  when  Demand  and  Supply  meet! 
These  instances  are  two  of  many  of  the  sort.  The  nation  is  thinking 
as  never  before  of  better  finance — especially  better  finance  for  the 
farmer.  An  ambassador  to  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe  has  called 
attention  to  the  ease  with  which  the  small  farmers  of  Europe  borrow 
money  at  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent.,  while  we  have  to 
pay  from  six  to  ten.  President  Taft  has  in  a  public  statement,  and 
now  in  a  message  to  Congress,  called  attention  to  our  farmers'  needs 
in  the  matter  of  cheap  money.  The  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
will  send  a  commission,  consisting  of  representatives  from  States 
north  and  south,  to  study  the  peasants'  banks  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  this  movement  that  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  already  had  men  on  the  ground  making  a  study  of  rural  credit, 
where  it  is  a  success-in  Europe. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  farmers  to  be  told  to  coGperate 
First  Let's  in  banking,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't  know 
Learn  How  how.  It  is  all  very  well,  too,  to  tell  of  the  success 
the  small  farmers  of  Europe  have  made — but  that 
doesn't  help  us  any.  We  don't  know  how  any  more  than  we  did 
before.  You  may  tell  us  how  an  Eskimo  turns  over  in  his  canoe 
without  spilling  out,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  do  that,  either.  Man- 
aging cooperative  banking  may  not  be  inherently  difficult,  and  man- 
aging a  kayak  in  a  storm  may  be  easy,  but  we  think  there  is  a  knack 
to  it  which  we  should  like  to  have  mastered  by  someone  on  the  spot 
and  taught  to  us  before  we  dash  madly  into  either  stunt. 

There  is  only  one  way  out,  I  think,  and  that  is  for  the  State — not 
the  Nation — to  work  out  the  plan  and  start  it  under  such  state  inspec- 
tion that  it  will  succeed.  The  money  in  these  cooperative  banks  must 
not  be  any  tail  to  a  bigger  bank's  kite.  It  must  be  demagnetized  from 
the  pull  that  draws  the  money  in  other  banks  to  Wall  Street.  It  must 
be  truly  cooperative,  and  there  must  be  such  perfect  fairness  and 
squareness  about  the  whole  thing  that  it  will  command  the  trust  of 
the  man  who  makes  his  small  income  from  hard  knocks,  backache, 
sore  fingers,  chilblains,  cold,  wet,  drought,  snow,  and  rain. 

It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  establish  a  system  of  the  sort  which 
will  command  the  confidence  of  the  rural  population,  and  which  will 
do  more  for  the  small  farmer  than  Mr.  Deaver's  scheme. 
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For  several  years  horses  and  cattle  have  died  of 
hydrophobia  in  great  numbers  in  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  in  Brazil.  There  have  been  very  few  mad  dogs, 
but  four  thousand  cattle  and  one  thousand  horses  are 
estimated  to  have  been  lost  by  the  plague.  It  was  noted 
that  bats,  in  broad  daylight,  attacked  and  bit  the  live 
stock  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  disease  was  spread  by  mad  bats. 


The  soil  receives  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  the  rainfall  each  year. 


Who's  the  Best  Judge? 

JUDGE  HERRMANN  of  a  New  York  City  court 
had  before  him  a  few  days  ago  several  pedlers 
who  had  been  arrested  for  refusing  to  "move  on" 
when  the  policemen  thought  they  had  stayed  their 
time  out  on  one  block. 

"Go  West,  pedlers !"  was  the  slogan  of  the  wise  Judge 
in  dealing  with  the  push-cart  men.  "Become  farmers, 
and  get  away  from  the  overcrowded  city!  Nmety  per 
cent,  of  the  immigrants  landing  in  this  port  have  no 
trade  or  education.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
pedlers  in  this  city." 
Oh,  wise  and  upright  Judge — not ! 
The  immigrants  know  how  to  peddle,  but  they  don't 
know  how  to  farm.  Most  of  them  wouldn't  last  half  a 
day  at  the  work  which  the  farm  laborer  has  to  do.  They 
have  no  money  for  railway- fare,  and  the  farms  are  far 
away.  They  have  no  friends  on  the  farms,  and  would 
meet  few  who  could  understand  their  language;  but  in 
the  city  are  thousands  of  their  fellows.  They  have  no 
tools  with  which  to  farm,  but  their  aid  societies  will 
furnish  them  with  push-carts.  They  can  get  houses  in 
the  city  with  perfect  ease,  but  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  are  no  provisions  ordinarily  for  labormg  men 
with  families.  They  can  make  a  living  with  the  push- 
cart, and  when  they  fail  they  have  their  aid  societies 
which  will  see  that  they  do  not  starve.  They  can  make 
no  more  than  a  living  on  the  farms.  To  be  sure,  they 
cannot  get  land  in  the  city  or  own  a  home,  but  neither 
can  they  in  the  country,  as  a  rule.  And  the  prospects 
of  getting  on,  tested  by  the  experience  of  those  who  stay 
the  city  and  the  few  who  venture  upon  the  farms, 
seem  rather- better  in  the  former  case. 

The  immigrants  are  better  judges  than  the  Judge  as 
to  which  side  of  their  bread  is  buttered.  When  the 
Judge  can  show  the  immigrants  some  provision  for  giv- 
ing them  lands,  and  instruction  in  farming,  and  mutual 
•aid,  he  will  be  in  position  to  advise  them.  Until  then  he 
had  better  confine  his  advice  to  legal  matters. 


The  World's  Canst 

HOLDERS  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  weather  in  Argentina  lately 
an  in  the  snow  on  their  own  sidewalks.    So  small  has 
i.e  world  grown.    Our  fathers  had  no  such  breadth  of 
outlook,  nor  burden  of  care.    They  just  raised  wheat 
and  took  it  to  mill. 

"Wheat  is  ripening  well  in  the  Argentine  fields" — this 
is  the  sort  of  news  that  has  made  the  difference  between 
more  money  in  the  bank  and  a  renewed  note  in  the  case 
of  John  W.  Smith  of  Kansas  or  George  W.  Jones  of 
Ohio.  Don  Fernando  y  Barras  of  Buenos  Ayres  buys 
a  new  motor-car  and  takes  his  family  to  Paris  as  Don 
Robinson  of  Texas  reckons  the  narrowing  margin 
between  cost  of  production  and  price. 

It  is  hard  to  be  a  consistent  Christian  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  market  factors.  None  of  us  ought  to  wish  our 
Argentine  friends  to  suffer  from  frost  or  locust  or  rust 
or  hail,  but  any  of  those  things  reported  by  wire  would 
have  put  profits  into  the  ledgers  of  farmers  all  over  the 
northern  hemisphere.  "Wheat  is  ripening  well  in  the 
Argentine  fields."  Well,  let  us  congratulate  the  farmers 
down  there.  They  also  have  had  seed-time  and  are 
deserving  of  their  December  harvest. 


Fine  Silage  from  This 

HERE  are  ten  ears  of  corn  on  three  stalks.  They 
were  grown  by  O.  M.  Conner,  of  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  who  informs  us  that  the  stalks  shown  are  nearly 
typical  of  the  entire  field  of  about  four  acres. 

Six  ears  to  the  stalk  were  not  uncommon,  and  only 
in  a  few  cases  was  the  yield  less  than  two  to  the  stalk. 
Three  and  four  ears  was  the  general  run. 

The  most  exceptional  yield  from  one  kernel  was  eight 
ears  grown  from  one  stalk  and  two  suckers. 

Mr.  Conner  is  an  Ohio  farmer  who  has  recently 
become  interested  in  better  seed-corn.  He  obtained  the 
present  seed  of  the  corn  described  when  on  a  visit  in 
South  Carolina. 

Conner's  Prolific  is  the  name  his  neighbors  have  given 
his  remarkable  development,  which  occasioned  much 


Ten  ears,  three  stalks.     The  ears  average  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length 

favorable  comment  at  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  corn  show 
just  ended.  It  matures  about  twelve  days  earlier  than 
average  dent  corn.  His  yield  this  year  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  measured  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre 
on  a  field  which  last  year  made  fifty  bushels  of  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent. 

The  soil,  which  is  a  good  black  loam,  was  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  both  years,  and  the  corn  checked  in 
hills  three  feet  six  inches  both  ways. 

The  Agronomy  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity is  interested  in  the  development  of  this  seemingly 
remarkable  corn. 

The  ears  are  of  a  good  size,  though  not  large.  As  a 
silage-corn  especially,  it  seems  to  have  possibilities. 


New  Gospel  of  Poultry-Breeding 

POULTRY  breeders  who  thought  they  knew  some- 
thing about  the  business  will  feel  themselves  "all  up 
in  the  air"  when  they  finish  digesting  the  article  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  Decem- 
ber 21st,  entitled  "Breeding  for  Egg-Production."  It 
sounds  a  new  note  in  breeding,  and  will  revolutionize 
the  breeding  practice  of  the  poultry  world,  in  all  proba- 
bilitv.   so  conrlrsive  have  been   the  results  obtained. 


Every  article  we  receive  now  on  trap-nesting,  selec- 
tion of  breeding  fowls  and  the  building-up  of  the  laying 
average  of  the  flock  seems  to  us  to  need  re-writing 
in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Maine  Station. 

Let  us  state  the  doctrine  again.  The  high-producing 
hen  may  or  may  not  have  a  high-producing  daughter. 
She  may  not  transmit  her  high  power  of  egg-produc- 
tion to  any  of  her  offspring.  But  if  she  does  transmit 
it  she  will  hand  it  down  through  her  sons  to  her 
granddaughters. 

State  it  in  another  way.  Every  hen  has  some  egg- 
laying  power.  Most  hens  have  what  may  be  called 
"normal  capacity"  for  eggs.  Some  hens  have  a  higher 
power  which  makes  them  extraordinary  layers.  This 
let  us  call  "excess  capacity."  The  "normal  capacity"  is 
like  a  hand-bag  which  every  hen  carries  with  her  on 
her  travels.  The  "excess  capacity"  which  some  hens 
have  is  a  trunk  which  goes  by  separate  ways,  and  is 
carried  down  to  posterity  by  her  son.  The  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  breeding  good  layers  is  to  make  certain 
that  you  have  a  cock  at  the  head  of  your  flock  who  in- 
herits egg-laying  "excess  capacity"  from  both  parents, 
through  a  long  line  of  individual  pedigrees.  In  other 
words,  poultry  must  be  bred  through  individual  pedi- 
grees, just  as  race-horses  are  bred.  There  is  no  such 
thing  now  in  existence  as  a  properly  bred  breed  of 
chickens,  save  the  Pit  Games — and  they  have  been  bred 
for  fighting,  not  laying. 

These  seem  to  be  the  established  facts — and  now  that 
we  know  them,  egg-laying  capacity  will  be  as  easily 
bred  as  fighting  ability.  It  seems  to  promise  great 
things  for  egg-production.  The  poultrymen  who  get 
into  the  new  line  of  breeding  first  will  reap  the  profits 
due  to  pioneers. 


Grading  Up  the  Live  Stock 

IT  SEEMS  hard  to  many  farmers,  but  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  using  pure-bred  males  for  a  few  crosses, 
i^ou  start  with  females — cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls — 
with  no  improved  blood  in  them — "pure  scrubs" — if  you 
happen  to  be  so  unlucky  as  to  possess  them.  Using  a 
pure-bred  male,  the  scrub  blood  is  reduced  to  fifty  per 
cent,  in  one  generation.  In  two  generations,  it  falls  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  three,  to  twelve  and  a  half;  in 
four,  to  six  and  a  fourth,  and  the  sixth  cross  will  give 
you  animals  which  will  have  about  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  scrub — will  be,  in  fact,  98.44  per  cent.  pure. 
There  will  be  only  a  trace  of  scrub.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  tierd  or  flock  will  be  pure-breds. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  you  must  have  followed 
one  pure-bred  sire  with  another  of  the  same  breed. 
VactUating  from  breed  to  breed  will  only  give  you  a 
collection  of  mixed  pickles  very  little  better  than  the 
original  scrubs. 

Grade  up  I   It  won't  take  so  very  long — and  it  pays. 


The  well-tilled  corn-field  is  not  disturbed  by  political 
agitations.   

Irrigation  and  Apples 

SCIENCE  is  beginning  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  the  difference,  if  there  is  any,  in  the 
quality  of  apples  grown  by  irrigation  and  otherwise. 
One  investigator,  C.  E.  Bradley,  found  the  irrigated 
apples  to  contain  more  water,  more  sugar  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  solids  than  the  non-irrigated  ones.  The 
irrigated  apples  were  larger. 

These  variations  under  differing  conditions  are  likely 
to  produce  differences  in  flavor  and  other  qualities  relat- 
ing to  marketability.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
in  firmness  and  smoothness  of  skin,  and  in  color,  the 
apples  grown  under  the  clear  skies  and  ii^nder  the  dry 
conditions  of  the  Northwest  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  East.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in  flavor 
the  eastern  apple  is  likely  to  make  up  for  its  less 
gorgeous    appearance    and    its    less   pretentious  size. 
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Farmers,  Educate  Your  Bankers 

Show  Them  the  Difference  Between  Speculative  and  Legitimate  Handling  of  Live  Stock 

By  Capt.  W.  S.  A.  Smith 


SEE  that  the  bankers  are  now  taking  up 
at  their  meetings  the  subject  of  educat- 
ing the  farmer  so  that  the  land  may  be 
made  to  produce  more  liberally.  This 
is  good  work,  and  I. shall  be  glad  to  see 
them  continue  in  their  efforts.  Look- 
ing at  this,  however,  as  a  farmer,  there 
are  two  sides.  It's  all  very  well  taking 
a  pencil  and  figuring  out  that  if  every 
farmer  raised  two  bushels  per  acre 
more  we  would  have  so  manj'  million 
bushels  more  corn,  but  these  changes 
must  necessarily  come  verj'  slowly  even 
when  we  all  understand  and  are  able  to  use  the  methods 
devised  for  raising  the  two  extra  bushels. 

At  present  the  farmers  seem  to  figure  that  fort>' 
bushels  per  acre,  at  fort}-  cents,  is  just  a  little 
better  than  fifty-bushel  com  at  thirty  cents.  It 
does  seem  as  though  the  countrj-  banker  who 
deals  direct  with  the  farmer  also  needs  a  little 
education. 

Live  Stock  and  Legumes  for  High-Priced  Land 

As  I  have  previously  written,  the  basis  of 
success  for  the  man  in  the  corn-belt  States  on 
high-priced  land  is  live  stock  and  leguminous 
crops.  If  the  country  banker  could  be  made 
to  realize  this  and  could  realize  also  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  distinct  line  between  speculative 
and  legitimate  handling  of  live  stock,  he  cer- 
tainly would  make  it  a  part  of  his  business  to 
learn  where  that  distinct  line  is,  and  would 
give  every  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
progressive  farmer  who  needs  money  for  a 
legitimate  investment. 

For  under  present  conditions  the  man  who 
handles  live  stock  must  have  first  the  confi- 
dence of  his  banker  and  the  assurance  that  his 
note  is  not  to  be  called  simply  because  it  is  due, 
irrespective  of  market  conditions.  The  farmer 
of  to-day  who  deals  with  the  small  country 
banker  ought  to  know  that  the  banker  sells  his 
note  and  that  the  purchaser  of  that  note, 
probably  no  cattle  banker,  expects  his  money 
when  it  is  due,  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  a  banker,  weak  financially,  will  insist  on 
pa3'ment,  often  causing  an  unnecessary  loss.  I 
do  not  blame  the  banker  for  this.  It  is  simply 
one  of  the  conditions  which  will  decrease  as 
the  country  gets  older  and  bankers  realize  that 
the  good  farmer  is  a  life  customer  and  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of  just  as  is  now  done  in  the 
older  countries. 

Consult  Your  Banker  Before  You  Buy 

The  speculative  live-stock  feeder  who  puts 
in  a  load  or  two  of  cattle  to  feed  simply 
because  Tom  Jones  has  just  made  good  money 
is  the  man  whom  the  banker  should  avoid  un- 
less the  security  is  known  absolutely  to  be  good. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  this  class  of  feeders,  or  any 
criticism  to  make  on  the  banker  who  demands  his 


cash  when  due,  except  that  a  great  manj-  losses  in 
cattle  could  be  avoided  if  the  banker  and  farmer  had 


Captain  Smith  is  not  only  a  most  successfu! 
cattle-feeder,  but  is  also  director  of  a  bank 
handling  annually  millions  of  dollars  of  cattle 
paper.  He  is  a  regular  correspondent  to  the 
Market-Outlook  columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  his  advice  is  sound  and  sane.     The  Editor 


a  very  frank  discussion  before  the  cattle  were  bought. 

I  never  fill  my  yards  with  cattle  or  sheep  until  I  have 
carefully  figured  out  the  amount  of  feed  on  hand  and 
how  much  I  must  buy.    After  getting  this,  the  next 


I  lay  a  business  proposition  before  him 

thing  to  do  is  to  figiSre  out  how  many  cattle  I  can 
feed  and  then  see  that  the  daily  ration  is  weighed 


over  the  scale.  I  am  now  ready  to  go  before  my 
banker  and  lay  a  business  proposition  before  him. 

He  does  not  want  figures  to  show  what  a  large 
profit  I'm  going  to  make.  What  he  wants  to  know 
is  that  his  security  is  good,  and  when  I  can  show  him 
that,  and  he  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness put  before  him,  there  need  never  be  much  trou- 
ble over  money  matters.  As  a  general  rule,  cattle 
bought  in  the  fall  and  sold  after  sixty  or  ninety  days' 
feed,  that  is,  through  January,  February'  and  March, 
seldom  make  much  money.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle 
sold  in  ^laj',  June  or  July  seldom  or  ever  lose  money. 

Balanced  Rations  are  Elssential  to  Success 

The  reason  is  very  plain.  They  are  marketed  after 
the  crowd  have  cashed  in  and  farmers  are  busy  in  the 
fields.  But  cattle  handled  this  way  need  long- 
time paper.  The  cattle  may  be  in  the  farmer's 
hands  ten  months,  and  some  time  in  that  ten 
months  things  may  look  bluer  and  the  farmer 
must  know  that  he  has  feed,  sand  and  credit. 
One  of  the  greatest  helps  to  farmers  and  live- 
stock men  in  recent  years  is  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  along  the  line  of  balanced 
rations. 

Why  men  who  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  good  cattle-feeders  or  good  dairj'men  do 
not  make  a  little  study  of  this,  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  to  success  in  their  business,  is  be- 
yond comprehension. 

Last  winter  the  Iowa  State  Elxperiment  Sta- 
tion at  Ames  showed  in  a  feeding  test  (I 
personally  know  from  experience  they  are  cor- 
rect) that  in  a  five  or  six  months'  feed  steers 
fed  on  ensilage  and  lOttonseed-meal  needed 
only  twentj-five  cents  per  hundredweight  ad- 
vance over  purchase  price  to  pay  full  market 
value  for  feed  consumed. 

I  wonder  if  you  fully  grasp  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this.  Do  you  realize  from  this  that  if 
two  neighbors  each  put  up  a  load  of  cattle  to 
feed,  and  one  load  is  fed  on  corn  and  timothy, 
fodder,  millet  or  wild  hay,  that  before  this  load 
would  make  any  profit  over  cost  of  feed  the 
other  load  would  make  a  dollar  per  hundred- 
weight profit  if  fed  the  balanced  ration  of  en- 
silage and  cottonseed-meal. 

First  Educate  Yourself  and  Then  Your  Beinker 

Now  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  all 
have  ensilage,  but  you  can  all  have  balanced 
rations,  and  all  it  will  cost  you  to  find  out  what 
they  are  is  a  little  letter  written  to  your  experi- 
ment station,  stating  what  feed  you  have  on 
hand  and  asking  how  to  balance  it  up.  The 
answer  to  this  letter,  if  carried  out.  is  just  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Just  think  this  over,  and  when  you  have  edu- 
cated j^ourself  enough  to  realize  that  you  are 
feeding  your  cattle  on  a  five  months'  feed  from 
$6  to  $8  per  head  less  than  your  neighbor,  then  try  and 
educate  your  banker  that  way,  also.   It  helps  in  a  pinch. 


Napoleon  Hernandez 

A  Story  of  Impressions,  Influences  and  Present-Day  Responsibilities 


GROWN  folks  cannot  too  often  be  reminded 
that  their  boys  and  girls  will  be  the  grown 
folks  of  to-morrow ;  or  boys  and  girls  that 
those  who  are  now  taking  care  of  them  will  be 
dependent  upon  them  in  a  few  years. 

Make  it  plainer.  To-day  the  big  folks  look  after  the 
little  folks.  To-morrow  the  little  folks  will  have  be- 
come the  big  folks,  the  big  folks  of  to-day  will  have 
become  feeble  old  folks,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  present- 
day  little  folks. 

And  so  to-day  the  big  folks  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility: the  guiding  of  the  play  instinct  of  the  little 
folks.  For  as  the  children  play  so  they  will  in  measure 
behave  when  they  grow  up. 

Our  Children's  Lives  are  Influenced  by  Our  Own 

The  "sports"  of  the  big  folks  will  become  the  "sports" 
of  the  children,  and  as  we  amuse  ourselves  so  we  vote, 
so  we  live,  so  we  work. 

"Father  is  the  wisest  man,"  says  little  Jimmie. 

"Mother  is  the  bestest  woman,"  says  wee  Janie. 

Little  folks  copy  big  folks;  the  logic  is  good. 

Newspaper  despatches  these  days  tell  of  war,  war, 
war,  and  cruelty  and  brutality.  Not  so  long  ago,  during 
times  of  peace,  newspaper  despatches  from  Mexico  told 
of  bull-fighting,  cock-fighting  and  an  occasional  mas- 
sacre of  Mexicans  by  Yaqui  Indians,  or  an  occasional 
massacre  of  Yaquis  by  Mexicans. 

But  war  is  not  the  chief  occupation  of  Mexicans. 
They  work  down  there,  else  they  couldn't  eat. 

Neither  are  bull-fights  and  cock-fights  the  only  sports. 

There  is  still  another  sport:  THROWING  BULLS 
AND  STEERS  WITH  YOUR  TEETH. 

Its  chief  exponent  and  illustrator  "(and  promoter)  is 
Negro  the  Human  Dog,  a  very  black  man  who  is  six 
feet,  four  inches  tall,  weighs  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  and  whose  real  name  is  said  to  be  Napoleon 
Hernandez. 

The  writer  saw  him  perform  in  Chihuahua,  where,  by 
the  way,  most  of  the  news  is  coming  from.  The  same 
exhibition  has  been  given  and  seen  by  thousands  in  the 
cow-towns  of  our  own  Southwest  and  as  far  north  as 
Fort  Worth  or  Wichita.  Negro  the  Human  Dog  is 
part  negro  and  part  Mexican,  and  some  folk  say  he 
has  a  bit  of  Japanese  blood  in  his  veins. 


By  G.  Henry 

He  gets  his  nickname  (and  delights  in  it)  from  the 
fact  that  a  good  solid  bull  dog  can  conquer  a  wild  steer 

n|      To-day  the  big  folks  look  after  the  little  folks,  b 
Ifl  To-morrow  the  little  folks  will  have  become  the 
K  big  folks,  the  big  folks  of  to-day  will  have  be-  s] 
III  come  feeble  old  folks  to  be  cared  for  by  the  pres-  In 
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if  the  dog  has  the  courage  to  face  a  charging  steer  and 
seize  the  steer  by  the  nose  and  twist  his  neck  until  the 
steer  loses  his  balance  and  falls.  A  steer — a  wild  steer — 
thrown  and  held  is  a  very  humble  fellow. 

So  Negro  the  Human  Dog  mounts  a  bronco.  He 
chases  a  steer — the  wilder  the  better,  for  that  adds  to 
the  Human  Dog's  notoriety.  He  rides  until  he  gains  a 
position  alongside  the  fleeing  steer,  and  reaching  over 
with  his  powerful  left  hand  grabs  hold  of  one  of  the 
steer's  horns.  Then  Negro  the  Human  Dog,  who  is 
almost  as  strong  as  a  steer,  clings  grimly  to  the  horn 
until  the  steer  ceases  running.   Whereupon  the  big  black 


Almost  as  renowned  as  a  great  matador 


man  throws  himself  out  of  his  saddle  and  seizes  both 
horns  of  the  astonished  steer. 

Now  Negro  the  Human  Dog  braces  his  feet  and 
begins  to  twist  the  steer's  neck.  And  finally  he  seizes 
the  steer's  nose  in  his  teeth  and  throws  the  steer  flat  on 
its  side.  The  Human  Dog  lies  on  the  sand  beside  the 
prone  steer,  which  is  too  astonished  or  too  frightened 
to  move.  Negro  the  Human  Dog  has  added  another 
chapter  to  his  fame! 

He  Might  Have  Been  an  Inspiration 

But  has  he  not  also  added  ferocity  to  the  nature  of  a 
really  kind-hearted,  generous  people,  but  who  are  so 
impulsive,  so  volatile,  that  such  scenes  make  lasting  im- 
pression upon  them? 

For  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  educated  and 
ignorant,  attend  these  shows  in  Mexico.  The  writer  saw 
Negro  the  Human  Dog's  exhibition  after  he  had  toured 
the  states  of  Coahuila,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  He  was 
a  celebrated  character — almost  as  renowned  as  a  g^reat 
matador ! 

And  it  does  seem  that  Negro  the  Human  Dog  fur- 
nishes food  for  thought.  Would  not  Negro  the  Great 
Baseball  Pitcher  leave  a  more  wholesome  impression? 
Would  not  Negro  the  Great  Quarterback  make  for 
better  boys,  even  though  football  is  pretty  much  a  rough- 
neck game? 

The  Influence  He  Has  Had  on  an  Impulsive  People 
is  Far  from  Wholesome 

Would  not  Negro  the  Great  .Athlete  with  his  superb 
physical  development  be  an  inspiration  to  the  rising 
generation  in  Mexico  instead  of  leaving  indelibly 
stamped  on  their  lives  a  perverted  idea  of — what  shall 
we  call  it,  greatness,  renown,  physical  achievement — 
yes,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  and  infinitely  more. 

It  is  a  perverted  idea  of  life  itself.  It  directs  the 
imitative  mind  to  the  sensational  rather  than  to  the 
useful. 

Napoleon  Hernandez  has  added  nothing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Mexico.  After  all,  the  time  we  spend  on  this 
little  sphere  of  real  estate  we  call  Earth  is  short,  but 
the  influence  which  we  may  exert  may  be  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  for  centuries.  It  is 
worth  while  thinking  about  the  influences  we  will  leave. 
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The  Portland  Farmers'  Club 

If  You  Would  Have  a  Thing  Done  to  Suit  Yourself,  by  All  Means  Do  It  Yourself 

By  D.  S.  Burch 


M.  F.  Wilbur,  dairy 
expert  for  the  Club 


THIS  is  the  story  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Portland  Farmers'  Club,  as  related  to  me  by  its 
secretary,  Dr.  Owen  Smith,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
_  _  It  was  hard  for  me  to  realize  and  believe  that 
the  farmers  of  bleak,  rock-bound  Maine,  so  called,  have 
actually  been  doing  things  that  the  farmers  in  a  dozen 
of  our  more  highly  developed  states,  agriculturally, 
have  been  talking  and  writing  about  doing  for  years, 
but  have  taken  more  honors  for  encouraging  others 
than  for  actually  doing  things  themselves.  The  farmers 
of  Maine  believe  that  if  you  want  a  thing  done  to  suit 
yourself,  the  best,  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  v/ay 
is  to  do  it  yourself  by  all  means.    And  if  you  by  chance 

have  heard  what  the  farm- 
ers of  Maine,  as  exemplified 
by  the  Portland  Farmers' 
Club,  have  done  and  are 
doing,  you've  probably 
gained  j'our  information 
from  their  town  relatives 
or  the  hired  help,  for  the 
Maine  farmers  themselves 
are  too  busy  and  too  modest 
to  tell  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

A  Self-Made  Club 

Unlike  many  farmers' 
clubs  which  are  put  to- 
gether by  farmers'  institute 
workers  and  handed  to 
the  farmers  all  ready  to 
run  if  you  press  the  but- 
ton, the  Portland  Farmers' 
Club  organized  itself.  It  is 
entirely  self-made,  though  it  holds  no  patent  on  its  con- 
struction. Its  present  membership  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  forty;  all  are  men,  and  anyone  is  eligible. 
Their  wives  are  honorary  members. 

The  cost  of  belonging  to  the  club  is  one  dollar  a 
year,  which  is  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  farm 
experts  who  are  invited  to  speak  at  the  meetings,  which 
are  held  m.onthly  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to 
the  first  ]\^nday  in  April.  An 
annual  dinner  where  plans  for 
the  next  year  are  discussed  is 
held  at  one  of  the  hotels  at 
a  convenient  time  during  the 
winter. 

Better  Service  to  Organized 
Bodies 

Secretary  Smith  believes  that 
the  club  has  enabled  all  of  its 
members  to  get  better  service 
from  railroad  and  express  com- 
panies than  they  would  have 
received  as  individuals.  When 
ordering  or  selling  stock,  fruit 
or  any  product  of  the  farm,  the 
fact  that  a  man  belongs  to  a 
well-organized  club  aids  him 
greatly  in  getting  satisfaction  all 
around. 

Recognition  comes  also  along 
official  lines.  One  branch  of 
the  club  includes  all  members 
interested  and  engaged  in  dairy- 
ing, and  is  known  as  the  dairy- 
test  association. 

The  association  employs  a 
dairy  expert  who  is  approved  by 
the  dairy  department  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at 
Orono  and  who  is  recognized  by 
all  of  the  cattle  clubs  of  the 
country  as  an  ofiicial  tester.  His  principal  duty  is  to 
conduct  the  testing  of  cows  for  milk  and  butter-fat 
production  and  for  the  advanced  registry,  assist  mem- 
hers  of  the  association  in  figuring  rations  and  advising 
them  in  regard  to  selecting  seed,  spraying  trees  and 
giving  any  other  agricultural  information  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  furnish. 

He  is  paid  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  two 
dollars  a  day  for  expenses.  The  salary  is  paid  b\'  the 
association,  and  the  expenses  by  the  farmer  with  whom 
he  is  staying.  In  some  places  the  work  is  done  in  a 
day,  and  in  others  two  or  three  days  are  required, 
according  to  the  number  of  cows  being  tested  and  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

Co6peration  with  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishes  the 
blanks  on  which  the  testing  records  are  kept,  and  in 
return  receives  a  duplicate  of  the  records.  The  dairy- 
test  association  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  members,  twelve 
at  the  present  time.  As  the  testing  is  done  monthly, 
the  membership  of  this  association  is  limited  to  the 
number  who  can  be  visited  by  the  tester  in  that  time, 
unless,  of  course,  two  or  more  testers  were  emploj'ed, 
when  the  membership  of  the  association  could  be  pro- 
portionately increased. 

There  are  at  present  represented  in  the  test  associa- 
tion seven  herds  of  registered  Jerseys,  two  of  registered 
Holsteins,  two  of  Guernseys  and  one  of  Ayrshires.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  how  quickly  the  mem- 
bers acted  on  the  results  of  the  testing  work,  for  there 
were  no  animals  which  could  be  called  inferior  in  any 
of  the  herds.  All  poor  stock  had  been  disposed  of  in  a 
little  over  a  year's  time. 

A  Visit  to  a  1 75-Cow  Herd 

In  company  with  Mr.  M.  F.  Wilbur,  the  official  tester, 
I  visited  and  inspected  the  dairy  farm  of  H.  G.  Beyer, 
who  owns  175  head  of  registered  Holsteins,  said  to  be 
the  largest  herd  in  Maine.  His  farm  is  on  the  trolley 
line  about  half  way  between  Portland  and  Biddeford. 


The  manure-spreader 
feei  from 


The  first  object  in  the  dairy  barn  to  catch  my  atten- 
tion was  a  quartered-oak  roll-top  desk  where  Mr.  Wil- 
bur and  Mr.  Gillette,  the  herdsman,  keep  the  books  and 
records  and  figure  out  the  rations  which  make  the 
dairy  the  financial  success  that  it  is.  Near  by  was  the 
testing-room  equipped  with  steam  boiler,  steam  tester, 
two  sinks  and  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

All  of  the  cows  giving  milk  were  kept  in  one  b&rn. 
The  heifers  and  calves  were  kept  in  another  barn,  and 
the  growing  size  of  the  herd  necessitates  the  addition 
of  a  large  calf-barn,  now  under  construction.  All  barns 
had  cement  floors,  ventilating  systems  and  were  modern 
in  every  respect.  The  manure  is  removed  from  the 
barns  by  overhead  carriers,  which  dump  it  directly  into 
the  spreader  kept  under  a  concrete  shelter  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  barns ; 
thus  no.  objectionable  odors  can 
contaminate  the  milk. 

The  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 

Fine  feathers  do  not  make 
fine  birds,  neither  do  fine  build- 
ings and  the  best  care  and  hand- 
ling always  coax  a  cow  to  give 
down  her  milk  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  pay  the  hired  help  and 
the  carpenters'  bills  and  leave 
anything  for  the  "old  man." 

But  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation saw  to  it  that  their  cows 
"made  good"  or  went  to  the  glue 
factory.  And  carefully,  kept 
books  proved  that  each  cow  was 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being 
milked.  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wilbur, 
"some  of  our  members  had  a  few 
unprofitable  cows  at  first,  but  disposed  of  them  after 
the  first  year's  test.  The  average  milk  production  for 
all  the  herds  is  better  than  8,000  pounds,  and  the  butter- 
fat  yield  is  around  280  pounds  per  cow.  Of  course, 
those  are  averages,  and  many  herds  do  much  better." 

When  he  gave  me  those  figures,  I  remembered  that 
the  average  fat  production  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
is  about  125  pounds  per  cow, 
less  than  half  as  much,  and  in 
scarcely  any  of  our  more  de- 
veloped "dairy  states"  do  the 
authorities  come  out  with  any 
definite  figures,  except  totals  for 
dairy  products  produced  and 
manufactured. 

I  also  remembered  that  Maine 
dairymen  milk  only  dairy  cows, 
for  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
tures along  over  three  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  track  did  not 
show  a  single  beef  or  dual- 
purpose  cow.  There  were  no 
"muley"  cows  or  shorthorns  or 
'whitefaces." 

A  Dollar  a  Cow  Covers  Cost  of 
Work 

"The  average  test  of  the  Jer- 
sey herds,"  continued  Mr.  Wil- 
bur, "is  close  to  five  per  cent,  of 
butter-fat,  and  one  of  the  Hol- 
stein  herds  of  thirty-four  cows 
averaged  3.4  per  cent,  last  year, 
which  is  considerably  above  the 
average  for  that  breed.    But  it 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  in- 
telligent and  spontaneous  efifort. 
A  dollar  a  cow  per  year  easily 
covers   the  entire   cost  of  the 
testing  work." 
"Most  of  our  members  have  one  good  sire  and  sev- 
eral have  nrore,"  said  Mr.  Wilbur  in  telling  of  the 
breeding  work,  "and  they  have  some  unique  ways  of 
advertising   when   they   wish   to    dispose    of  stock." 

"Bulling  the  Market" 

"Some  time  ago  Mr.  Beyer  invited  the  professor  of 
dairying  at  the  state  college  to 
visit  his  farm  and  bring  the  live- 
stock students  to  score  his  cat- 
tle. He  offered  a  nice  bull  calf 
to  the  student  who  did  the  best 
scoring. 

"They  came  in  a  bod)'.  Only 
one  of  them  got  the  bull  calf, 
but  now  most  of  those  students 
are  in  the  dairy  business,  and. 
knowing  Beyer  and  his  stock, 
the3'  buj'  lots  of  his  cattle." 

All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  State  of  Maine  raises 
many  crops  of  brains  as  well  as 
several  crops  of  ice  every  year. 
It  seemed  to  me  an  excellent 
example  of  bulling  the  market 
without  any  ill  after-effects. 

Feeding  Records 

Siloes  in  Maine  are  even  "more 
numerous  than  her  lighthouses, 
and  they  have  probably  saved  as  much  money, 
dairymen  of  the  State  did  not  wait  to  be 


 Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 

Cow's  No   Cow's  Name   Owned  By.. 

Herd  No   Breed   Weight   Bom. 

Dropped  Calf   Dam's  Name  


Date 

Daily  Yield 

j                 Feeding  Record 

Lbs. 

Test 

Lbs. 

Price 

Value 

Grain  and 

Cost 

Balance 

Milk 

% 

Fat 

Fat 

Roughage 

The  blank  shows  at  a  glance  how  the  milk  record 
and  feeding  record  compare.  The  condition  of  the 
cows  is  also  watched.  When  a 
cow  gets  a  little  too  fat,  she  is 
given  a  little  less  grain  and 
more  roughage.  Or,  if  she 
shows  too  much  spareness,  a 
little  more  corn-meal  is  included 
and  something  else  cut  out. 
When  the  owner  is  in  doubt,  he 
consults  Mr.  Wilbur. 


Corner  of  Beyer  dairy  barn,  showing  overhead 
carrier  and  track 


Convenient  Breedmg  Chart 

One  of  the  best  simple  breed- 
ing charts  I  have  seen  for  dairy 
cows  is  that  devised  and  used  by 
Doctor  Smith.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  horses,  sheep  and  other 
live  stock. 

He  uses  printed  sheets  which 
are  perforated  on  the  left  hand 
side  and  are  fastened  together 
by  loose-leaf  fasteners.  How- 
ever, any  well-made  notebook  of  size  at  least  eight  by 
ten  inches  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  Each 
cow  has  a  separate  sheet.    It  is  ruled  like  this  : 

Breeding  Chart 
Bred  Service  Bull  Number  Freshened  Sex  Calf's  Name 


Memoranda. 


One  Cow  and  Two  Owners 


is  kept  one  hundred 
the  barn 


Secretary  Smith  has  an  unusually  complete  set  of 
books,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  intimated 
that  there  is  more  skill  in  feeding  a  cow  properly  than 
even  many  of  the  most  experienced  dairymen  recognize. 

"Take  this  cow,  for  example,"  he  said,  pointing  to  her 
record.  "Her  former  owner  said  she  didn't  pay  for  her 
keep.  She's  a  pure-bred,  but  I  bought  her  a  year  ago 
for  $60  because  of  her  poor  milk-flow.  I've  had  her 
on  official  test  for  the  last  eight  months,  and  she's 
already  made  more  than  her  required  365  pounds  of 
fat.  She  will  be  eligible  to  advanced  registry  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  more  than  500  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  to  her  credit  if  she  keeps  up  to  her  past  eight 
month's  record,  and  she's  eleven  years  old  at  that.  I 
sold  her  bull  calf  for  $65  and  value  the  cow  herself  at 
$125. 

"Here  is  a  condensed  record  of  my  six  cows  for  last 
year : 

Returns  for  $1  Worth  of  Feed  Profit 

Cow  1  •  $2.34  $67.00 

"    2    2.20  69.81 

"    3   2.70  78.38 

"    4   2.13  32.75 

"     5   2.41  110.92 

"     6   1.71  33.78 


"The  total  net  profit  from  the  six  cows  was  $392.64 
for  milk  and  cream  produced. 

"What  has  the  test  association 
all  I  can  say  is  that 


One  of  the  pure-bred  sires  on  the  Beyer  farm 


The 
induced  to 

buy  a  ready-made,  manufactured  article,  but  after  satis- 
fying themselves  that  they  wanted  siloes  they  picked 
up  enough  rock  off  a  few  square  rods  of  land  to  put  up 
nice  masonry  siloes. 

And  now  a  silo  is  almost  as  much  of  a  relic  in  Maine 
as  it  is  a  curiosity  in  the  newer  dairy  States. 

Each  member  of  the  Portland  dairy-test  association 
keeps  feeding  records  on  the  blanks  furnished  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  about 
eight  bv  ten  inches  in  size  and  ruled  like  this : 


done  for  me?  Well, 
it's  invaluable  to  me.  I  get  my 
testing  done  comparatively 
cheap,  and  I  must  know  what 
my  cows  are  doing.  Friendlj- 
rivalry  among  the  members  of 
the  association  has  been  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  improve- 
ment, and  a  poor  cow  doesn't 
stay  very  long  in  any  herd." 

The  dairy-test  association,  as 
previously  intimated,  is  but  one 
branch  of  the  Portland  Farmers' 
Club.  There  are  other  associa- 
tions, each  active  and  well  or- 
ganized and  doing  its  particular 
function  independently  but  yet 
subject  to  supervision  by  the 
club  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  the  members  are 
themselves  specialists  in  their 
own  fields  and  expert  advice  can 
generally  be  secured  by  any 
member  without  going  outside 
of  the  club's  membership.  But 
the  list  of  prominent  speakers  whom  Doctor  Smith  had 
secured  to  address  the  Club  on  different  occasions  was 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Club  was  not  self  content  but 
was  ever  reaching  out  for  the  best. 

The  members  are  for  the  most  part  well-to-do  and 
well  educated.  They  are  all  successful.  They  have  the 
best  and  are  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best  whether 
it  be  cows,  apples  or  potatoes.  When  they  formed  the 
Club,  they  knew  what  they  wanted  and  by  managing  the 
Club  themselves,  they  got  what  they  wanted.  They  not 
only  had  the  ideas  but  they  carried  them  out.  That's 
what  a  lot  more  of  us  ought  to  do. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  4,  1913 


STEADY  HAND 

A  Surgeon's  Hand  Should  Be  the  Finnejt  of  All 


"For  fifteen  years  I  have  suffered 
from  insomnia,  indigestion  and  nerv- 
ousness as  a  result  of  coffee  drinking,'' 
said  a  surgeon  the  other  day.  (Tea  is 
equally  injurious  because  it  contains 
caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in  coffee.) 

"The  dyspepsia  became  so  bad  that  I 
had  to  limit  myself  to  one  cup  at  break- 
fast Even  this  caused  me  to  lose  my 
food  soon  after  I  ate  it. 

"All  the  attendant  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion, such  as  heart  bum,  palpitation, 
water  brash,  wakefulness  or  disturbed 
sleep,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  nervous- 
ness, etc.,  were  present  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  incapacitate  me  for  my  practice 
as  a  surgeon. 

"The  result  of  leaving  oiT  coffee  and 
drinking  Postum  was  simply  mar\'elous. 
The  change  was  wrought  forthwith,  my 
hand  steadied  and  my  normal  condition 
of  health  was  restored."  Xame  given 
upon  request.  Read  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  WeU\-ille,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient ;  there's 
no  waste ;  and  the  flavour  is  always 
uniform.  Sold  by  grocers — 50-cup  tin 
30  cts.,  100-cup  tin  50  cts. 

A  S-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer's 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Enctnes  pive  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fuel.  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
—only  three  working  parts.  New  two-cj'linder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requlHng  np  to  15  H.  P.  All 
Ellis  Engines  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 


have  patent  throttle,  gMng  three  en- 

giues  In  oae.  Aatomobite  maSer, 
spv-'d  •changing  gOTernor,  raru 
eit!ierway,  reTcrsible  while  nin- 
niog.  Guaranteed  10  year*.  We 
pay  frei^hu  30  days  free  trial. 
But  direct  and  save  money.  Write 
for  calalogne  Bhowingl913  models 
Kith  special  prices. 

EUIS  ENGINE  COHPANT 
107  Mnllett  St..  Detroit.  Mch.  Wg  pay  Freight 


ICf^^  Make 
lUjr  "  ,    For  Everjfbody 


Ba<d<et,BarreI,4-Bow  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs.  etc. 

There's  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro- 
nounced by  all  experts  the  world's  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  iONG 

leads  everything  of  Its  kind.  Throws  fine 
mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogglne, 
strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
and  liquid   is  thoroughly  agitated 
automatically. 
-  Corrosion  is  impossible. 
Write  for  directions  and 
formula.    Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
exact  wants.  Address 
PIEU)  FOECE  PTTMP  CO., 
139  Elevtntli  Street,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


CUT  FACTORY  PRICES— Free  Trial 
QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILLS 

Onadftll  kisdj  of  ^nlo  to  fioett  me*l;  bIm  com  ftsd  cob, 
vitfaor  vitboot  busks.  23  ttjite — Htpd  Pover  to  CXi  H.  P. 
Leaders  for  DC«rlr  50  jms.  VTrita  f-vr  catslof  and  prk-«i. 
We  Pay  the  Prelpbt.  Also  Fsna  Supply  Cst«ioe. 
l*rTaiB  pcic«fl.  The  A.  W.  Siraah  Compaor, 

DepLR      S;  35  Filbert  St.,  PhJladclphla.P&. 


e%  BONDS 

of  a  Fundamental  Industry 


Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  a 
ship-building  plant  and  dry  dock 
in  an  important  Great  Lakes 
port.  The  bonds  amount  to  only 
50%  of  the  value  of  the  Com- 
pany's fixed  assets  and  mature 
serially  from  three  to  fifteen 
years.  The  property's  income 
is  highly  sati^actory  and  is  aug- 
mented by  substantial  subsidies. 
'ITie  ownership  of  f  heCompany's 
stock  is  in  exceedingly  strong 
hands.  The  location,  in  a  rap- 
idly growing  population  center 
with  tributary  industries  and 
shipping  steadily  increasing, 
combines  with  the  above-recited 
facts  to  make  these  bonds  an 
unusually  safe  investment. 

A«k  for  Circolir  No.  794  H. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling&Co. 

(Estaw.hed^    Borland  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Humane  and  Sensible  Methods  for  Doing  a  Necessary  and  Disagreeable  Work 


ELxcitement  Prevents  Bleeding 

By  Dr.  Henry  Flowers 

HOGS  or  beeves,  if  killed  on  the 
farm  for  home  consumption,  ought 
to  be  killed  in  a  moment  of  least 
excitement.  If  excited  or  hot  from  run- 
ning, a  hog  or  beef  will  not  bleed  freely, 
because  much  of  the  blood  is  in  the 
terminal  blood-vessels  and  cannot  be 
drawn  off  by  cutting  the  jugular  vein. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  an  animal 
is  killed  with  a  club  or  an  ax  or  with  a 
gun,  but  whichever  is  used  care  should 
be  taken  to  kill  instantly.  This  prevents 
the  excitement  and  pain  which  a  bungling 
job  causes,  and  insures  thorough  bleed- 
ing, if  the  stabbing  is  properly  done. 

To  strike  a  deadly  blow,  draw  a  mental 
diagram  and  observe  where  the  lines 
cross  drawn  from  each  ear  to  the  opposite 
eye,  and  strike  or  shoot  at  this  point, 
directing  the  blow  or  shot  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  at  that  place.  If  the  animal 
to  be  killed  is  not  closely  confined  or  is 
not  gentle  enough  to  be  handled,  a  rifle 
or  pistol  should  be  used,  not  a  shot-gun. 

Some  points  about  stabWng  should  be 
remembered.  Of  course,  an  animal  will 
not  bleed  sufficiently  if  the  largest  artery 
is  not  cut.  To  make  sure  of  this,  intro- 
duce the  knife  into  the  neck  with  the 
blade  at  right  angles  with  the  course  of 
the  artery  which  runs  deep  alongside  the 
windpipe. 

A  blow  on  the  head,  if  a  deadly  one, 
does  not  prevent  bleeding.  It  is  when  the 
hog  is  only  stunned  and  excited  before 
being  killed  that  he  fails  to  bleed. 


Be  Humane 

By  A.  B.  Jenkins 
'T'HE  best  hog-catcher  I  know  of  is  not 
made  by  a  blacksmith,  but  by  a  gun- 
smith. A  small-caliber  rifle  is  just  the 
thing.  A  bullet  properly  placed  with  any 
of  the  standard  makes  of  .22-caliber  rifles, 
using  the  .22  long  cartridges,  will  drop 

any  hog  that 
walks.  It  does 
the  work  hu- 
manel}'  and  with- 
out a  squeal  and 
doesn't  keep  the 
hog  from  bleed- 
ing. I  have  al- 
ways used  this 
means  of  killing 
and  have  never  lost  a  pound  of  meat. 

It  doesn't  take  a  sharpshooter  to  do 
the  shooting,  either.  A  hog  that  has 
been  raised  right  will  allow  you  to  ap- 
proach within  six  feet  of  it,  and  with  a 
"brain-box"  two  inches  in  diameter  to 
shoot  at,  one  should  rarely  miss  at  that 
distance.  In  locating  your  target,  imagine 
lines  to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the  hog's 
eyes  to  the  base  of  its  opposite  ear,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Put  the  bullet  where 
these  two  lines  would  cross  one  another, 
and  the  killing  part  is  done. 


Fig.  I 


Practical  Experience  Explodes 
a  Theory 

By  S.  O.  Rabb 

pOR  several  years  past  I  have  killed  the 
hogs  I  raised,  worked  them  up  and 
sold  the  product  in  neighboring  villages. 
One  would  buy  and  eat  and  recommend 
it  to  a  friend,  who  would  do  likewise. 
Perhaps  a  friend  from  another  State 
would  eat  at  his  table,  and  he  would 
order  it,  and  in  this  way  I  have  secured 
customers  scattered  over  the  country 
from  New  York  to  North  Dakota,  and 
from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  until  the  busi- 
ness has  outgrown  "he  farm,  and  I  must 
buy  hogs  from  neighboring  farmers. 

Heretofore  we  have  done  all  the  work, 
except  slaughtering,  in  the  basement  of 
our  farmhouse,  but  the  demand  for  our 
sausage  has  become  so  urgent  that  we 
have  built  a  shop  near  the  house,  where 
the  work  can  be  done  more  conveniently 
and  more  economically.  We  also  make 
lard  and  put  up  hams  and  bacon.  Our 
hams  and  bacon  are  put  down  in 
mild  brine,  and  when  thoroughly 
cured,  which  for  hams  takes  about 
two  months,  are  hung 
up  and  smoked  with 
corn-cobs,  which  give 
them  an  excellent 
flavor.    We  don't 


know  how  to  "dip"  hams,  and  don't  want 
to  learn ;  the  old  way  is  good  enough  for 
us.  The  herbs  used  in  seasoning  our 
sausage  are  all  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
all  work  is  done  in  a  neat  manner. 

In  killing,  we  use  a  small  rifle,  though 
a  well-directed  blow  on  the  front  of  the 
head  two  inches  above  the  eyes  will  ac- 
complish the  same   result  equally  well. 

Our  cured  meats  will  explode  the 
theory  that  the  stunned  hog  will  not 
bleed  or  the  meat  will  not  keep. 

When  a  hog  is  run  down,  stunned  and 
killed,  it  is  the  running  and  heating,  not 
the  stunning,  that  spoils  the  meat. 


A  Blacksmith's  Favorite 
Catcher 

By  Joseph  Bolt 

I  AM  an  old-time  blacksmith  and  have 
made  a  good  many  hog-catchers  like 
Fig.  2.    It  is  a  common  pair  of  pincers, 
only  the  jaws  are 
rounded  in  place  of 


flat.  Make  them  about  eight  inches  long 
from  rivet  to  eye  in  end  of  handle.  One 
handle  has  a  socket  as  illustrated.  Fasten 
a  half-inch  rope  in  the  eye  by  making  a 
knot  in  end :  then  pass  the  other  end 
through  the  second  eye.  This  rope  should 
be  as  long  as  the  pole,  which  is  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  Put  it  in  the 
socket  loosely.  When  catching  the  hog, 
throw  a  little  corn  down  or  in  the  trough, 
open  the  catcher  wide,  reach  with  the 
pole  to  one  of  his  hind  legs,  and  pull 
th.e  rope.  PuU  the  handle  or  pole  put  of 
the  socket,  and  draw  the  hog  toward  yon. 

^       ^  ^ 

Mr.  I.  Spencer,  a  hog  expert,  of  Water- 
ville,  New  York,  writes  that  he  has  used 
a  hog-catcher  similar  to  this  for  over 
sixty  years  with  most  satisfactory  results. 


A  Good  Noose  Catcher 

By  H.  A.  Robinson 

piG.  3  illustrates  a  home-made  hog- 
catching  device.  It  is  constructed  of  a 
piece  of  inch  pipe  (B)  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  long.  The  rope  is  run  through, 
leaving  about  eight  inches  at  the  lower 
end  above  the  noose  (C).  Now  make  a 
small  conical-shaped  plug  (A)  that  will 
fit  into  the  pipe,  and  when  the  hog  is 
caught  and  begins  to  pull  on  the  rope  the 
plug  will  bind  and  hold  it. 


Fig.  3 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  device  you 
can  always  keep  the  noose  close  to  the 
hog's  nose  ready  to  slip  it  on,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  be  dodged,  and  when 
caught  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  hold  him. 

A  small  pig  ring  put  in  the  end  of  a 
halter  rope  saves  the  big  knot  and  is 
much  quicker  than  making  a  spliced  knot 


Another  Good  Hog-Catcher 

By  J.  F.  Cody 
IN  HOG-KILLING  time  we  need  some- 

thing  that  will  do  away  with  running 
the  hog  down.  l"ig.  4  is  a  simple  device 
that  can  be  made  by  a  blacksmith  and 
which  proves  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
made  by  doubling  a  piece  of  three-six- 
teenths-by-one-inch iron  into  the  form  of 
a  jaw,  with  a  somewhat  heavier  jaw  to 
pass  and  be  pinned  between  it. 

The  stationary  part  is  about  twelve 
inches  long.  \  piece  of  quarter-inch 
rope  passes  from  the  movable  jaw  through 
an  eye-bolt  and  then  up  the  wooden 
handle  where  it  passes  through  a  hole 
bored  in  the  handle. 

To  operate,  open  the  jaws  sufficiently  to 
admit  the  hog's  hind  leg.  When  the  hog 
is  caught,  twist  the  rope  around  the 
handle  where  it  pa.sscs  through,  and  you 
have  him  securelv. 


Mr.  J.  Luther  Cramp,  of  Corning,  Cali- 
fornia, is  also  an  advocate  and  user  of 
this  form  of  hog-catcher.  He  has  found 
that  it  can  also  be  quickly  and  conve- 
niently made  by  using  a  piece  of  one-and- 
one-fourth-inch  iron  pipe  about  a  foot 
long  as  a  socket  and  welding  into  the 
other  end  large  pincers  similar  to  those 
described  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 


Clean,  Sweet,  Cool  Carcasses 

By  H.  L.  Popenoe 

pOR  a  number  of  j'ears  we  tried  stun- 
ning hogs  with  the  ax,  but  with  bad 
results ;  also  running  the  hog  down  and 
sticking  without  stunning,  but  the  latter 
method  seemed  the  worse,  as  chasing 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  hog  so  that 
the  meat  was  very  likely  to  sour  after 
dressing  and  seemed  to  taste  stronger  if 
the  hog  got  overheated.  The  plan  we  use 
now  seems  verj-  satisfactory. 

A  small  pen  about  six  feet  square  is 
built  opening  into  the  large  pen.  After 
the  hogs  have  been  fasted  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  empty  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines they  are  put  in  this  pen  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  those  butchering,  given  a  little 
slop  to  keep  them  quiet  and  shot  in  the 
forehead  with  a  .22-caliber  rifle,  then 
stuck  in  the  usual  manner. 

Hogs  stunned  in  this  manner  bleed 
well,  and  the  carcasses  are  clftn,  cool  and 
sweet  after  dressing,  never  giving  any 
trouble  from  souring  or  spoiling. 


Keep  the  Hogs  Quiet 

By  B.  C.  Eaton 

pERMIT  me  to  answer  Mr.  George  S. 

Thompson's  article,  appearing  in  F.\rm 
AND  Fireside  for  October  12th,  in  regard 
to  killing  hogs  for  meat,  as  I  think  his 
way  of  killing  is  brutal.  I  usually  put  up 
one  thousand  pounds  of  pork  every  year. 
My  hogs  are  fed  until  they  are  fat,  and  1 
keep  them  quiet  when  time  comes  for 
slaughtering.  After  putting  them  in  a 
pen  or  small  lot,  I  use  a  2S-caliber  rifle- 
to  shoot  them  in 
the  center  of 
their  forehead, 
about  one  indi 
above  the  eyes, 
as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  5,  if  their 
heads  are  per- 
pendicular; if 
not,  one  must  use 
judgment  and  be  sure  to  hit  the  brain. 

The  hog  is  killed  instantly.  I  use  a 
small  knife-blade  about  six  inches  long 
for  bleeding  purposes.  As  soon  as  the 
hog  is  shot,  I  turn  him  on  his  back  and 
stand  at  his  nose.  I  insert  the  knife  just 
at  the  point  of  the  breast-bone,  being 
careful  not  to  touch  his  shoulders  or  his 
backbone,  remove  my  knife,  and  the  hog 
will  bleed  freely.  I  killed  three  last  win- 
ter and  never  moved  from  the  time  I  shot 
the  first  until  all  were  shot.  There  was 
not  a  sound  from  any  of  them. 


them,  than  in 
the  IniUet  has 


Give  No  Food  Before 
Butchering 

By  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hackbarth 
THIS  is  my  way  of  hog-killing.  First 
have  a  pen,  put  feed  in  so  the  hogs  will 
be  accustomed  to  going  in  for  feed.  The 
evening  before  butchering,  feed  in  this 
pen,  close  the  gate,  do  not  feed  again. 

With  a  few  grains  of  feed  the  hog  can 
easily  be  caught  and  stabbed.  By  not 
feeding  twelve  hours  before  butchering 
the  intestines  are  quite  empty,  the  hog  is 
not  so  heavy  and  is  much  neater  and 
more  agreeable  to  dres^s. 

Use  Rifle  Before  the  Knife 

By  F.  W.  Pabst 
IN  Farm  and  Fireside  for  October  12th. 

the  writer  of  the  discussion  on  "How 
to  Catch  the  Hog"  intimates  that  he  still 
follows  the  old  and  fiendish  practice  of 
sticking  hogs  to  death.  I  have  found  more 
success  in  shooting  hogs  with  a  small 
rifle  and  then  _  promptly  sticking 
any  other  way.  When 
been  well  placed  it 
does  not  mutilate  the 
carcass  and  also  saves 
time,  labor,  and  ex- 
citement. 
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Don't  Fool  With 
Wood  Shingles 


Trmidad  Lake  asphalt  , 


I 


Buy  STEEL  Shingles 

They  Cost  Less,  Last  Longer, 
Are  Easier  to  Put  Oh  and  Are  Fireproof 

Thiais 


1 


Too  much  bother  to  pot  on.  Rot  out  in  a  few 
years.  And  they  maJti ply  by  lOthodang-erof  fire. 

Thonshtful  men  are  nailing  STEEL  Shingles 
ripht  over  their  old  wooden  roofs. 

And  those  putting  up  new  buildings  are  like- 
wise careful  to  choose  STEEL  SHINGLES. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

eorae  in  big  sheets  of  100  shin£;le9  or  more.  Don'thave  to 
pat  them  ou  one  at  a  time  like  ^ood  sbiDgles  Just* 
nail  the  whole  sheet  ri^iht  over  old  roof  or  on  sheathing. 
Ifo  extras,  no  paintinSt  no  tools  needed.  And 
money  caa't  ba;  a  mote  handaome  roof. 

Absolutely  Rust-Proof 

Don*t  jodse  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  common  galvan- 
ized iron  roofing — the  bind  that  rusti.  AVe  haveinvented  a 
method  that  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold, as  100.000  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  have- 
tonnd.  It's  the  famous  Edwards  Tiglitcote  Process. 

Protection  From  Fire 

Don't  take  chances  of  fire  from  defective  chimneys,  fly- 
ins  sparks  and  lightning  Roof  your  buildings  with  these 
STEEL  Shingles  and  make  them  safe.  Remember,  nineoat 
of  every  ten  fires  etart  with  thereof.  We  specifically  gruar- 
antee  every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  Roof  against  ligrllt- 
ItiDg-.  This  guaranty  'is  by  a  $10  000  Cash  Bond. 

Write  for  SpecSsi  Factory  Pricem 
^Freigfit  Prepaid 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  user,  thas  saving  yoa40% 
And  our  business  is  so  big  that  we  cut  our  profit- per- sale 
to  about  half  the  maker's  nsual  profit.  And  we  pay 
the  freigrht.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  these  ST££L 
Shingles  actually  cost  LESS  than  wood  shingles. 

Send  postal  at  once  for  our  latent  Roofing  Book  No.  158 
and  Special  Factory  Prices.    Give  size  of  roof,  if  you  can. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I08-168  Lock  Street   i93)     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind  of  an  In- 
c  a  b  a  t  o  r.  at  any 
price,  from  any 
body,  pet  my  1913  offer  on 
the  IDEAL.    Last  year  I 
broke  the  record  for  low 
  price  on  efficient,  depend- 
able incubator.  Tbisyearl'm  going  still  further. 

I'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
qtjalified  Guarantee— Include  Everything 

"When  writing,  tell  me  what  size  incubator  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  I'll  send  you  my  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE,  Describes  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  how  to  become  successful  ?nd  other 
valuable  information.  Easily  worth  51-00.  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  for  copy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  31    Rockfford.  Illinois 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MAMN'S  '.SSIII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  -with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  NeTer  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 
Ko  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,   Box  32,    Mlllord,  Mass. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  191.1  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incabators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  ISe. 
C.  C.   SHOEMAKER,   Box   962,   Freeport,  HI. 


Foy's  Big  Book 


MONEriN  POUL- 
,  TRY  and  SQUABS 

Tells  bow  to  start  small  and  <rou/ big.  De- 
scribes world'slargest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gjves  a  great  mass  of  usefuipoultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  ic  F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Des  Moines,  loitfa 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  eggs  in  season.  Send  2c 
for  my  valuable  illustrated  descriptive 
Poultry  Book  for  1913. 

Write  Henry  Pllle,   Box  627,    Freeport,  111. 

Pure- Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Does*  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  Uat. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  100,  Mankato.  Minn. 


55  BREEDS 


4:000   FERRETS.    Prices  and  book 
mailed  free.    N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty  Leading  vaiietieB  pars  bred  chickens,  tur- 
keys. i.uckH  and  geese.  Prizewinners.  Best  stock  and 
egfra.  Lowest  pricea.oldertfarm.2Sth  year.  Fine  catalog 

H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  54 .  D«s  Moiaes,  la 

yl  O  IfADICTICC  pooltrj-,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  water 
4  0  W  Alt IC  I  iLUg  fowl.  Incubators.  Feed  and  supplies. 
Catalogue  4cent3.    Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  XX,  Kirkwood,  Ho. 

YOUR  HENS— i*ss^«fEIs»2 

with  Ponltry  and  Fannera 
V  fill  D  CAD  U  Fanciers  will  help  many 
lUUn  lilllHI  Farmers  get  more  eggs— 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
VmiD  UnilCV  Bavemoremoney;tellsthings 
IlllJIf  nUnCl  folks  know  on  makins 

I  WWII  IliWIItal    moneywith  hens.  Find  out 

about  Aneiiea's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Broodm, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Kobert  Essex  him- 
self—It's  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Lgccbalor  Co..  83  Uenrj  St.  Bo&lo.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MONEY! 

■"Poultry  and  egg  prices  very  hiffh 
for  1913.  Cost  ol  production  loioer. 
Get  your  share  of  the  larger  profits  1 

Cyphers  and'Brood^ 

togathcT  with  Cyphers  Company  Serrice 
sure  rurce^i  for  jou.    Write  today  for  bi? 
Dew  SM-pa^e  hock  "Profitable  Poultry  uid 
Igg  Production" — Free  to  any  address.  FirvPneMHeuu 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co..  Dept.  72  Buffalo, 


I  .  I 

I       Poultry-Raising  | 
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Starting  a  Flock  of  Ducks 

DUCKS  are  easily  raised,  and  can  be 
kept  with  profit  on  a  farm.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  ducks  can- 
not be  raised  unless  they  have  access  to 
a  pond  or  river.  A  body  of  water  is  not 
essential,  though  it  furnishes  excellent  feed- 
ing-grounds and  consequently  lowers  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  ducks.  Ducks  are 
hardy  and  stand  most  any  climate.  Some 
varieties  are  good  winter  layers,  and  their 
eggs  always  command  a  few  more  cents 
per  dozen  than  hens'  eggs.  The  large  share 
of  ducks  are  raised  for  market,  and  prices 
obtained   for   them    are   consistently  good. 


Put  Chickens  in  Colonies 

/COLONIZING  poultry  is  not  a  new  idea, 
but  a  very  old  one.  However,  it  is  a 
reliable  principle  because  it  is  based  upon 
the  inexorable  laws  of  nature.  It  was  in- 
tended that  fowls  of  all  kinds  should  roam 
at  will  and  live  in  flocks.  These  flocks 
should  not  be  too  large  or  too  small  to 
secure  the  best  results  and  eliminate  labor 
from  the  caretaker. 

Colony  houses,  with  or  without  a  floor, 
with  three  sides  and  roof  wind  and  storm 
proof,  with  one  side  facing  the  south,  cov- 
ered with  netting  and  a  door  at  the  side, 
built  large  enough  to  accommodate  at  least 
twenty-five  fowls,  should  be  provided  for 
the  laying  stock  during  the  summer  months. 
The  location  should  be  beneath  a  tree  of 
considerable  size,  beside  a  bunch  of  bushes 
or  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  idea  being 
to  secure  for  the  flock  protection  from  the 
sun.     These  houses  should  face  the  south 
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A  commercial  duck  farm  showing  colony  houses.    A  metdium-sized  flock  of  ducks 
can  be  kept  with  profit  on  any  well-managed  farm 


Ducks'  eggs  may  be  hatched  under  hens 
or  in  incubators.  Four  weeks  are  required. 
The  young  ducks  should  be  fed  about  five 
times  a  day  for  the  first  few  weeks  on  a 
mash  food.  The  mash  I  feed  consists  of 
wheat-bran  and  hominy,  with  beef-scrap  and 
fine  grit  or  sand,  all  mixed  together  with 
water  or  skim-milk.  Later  cracked  com, 
wheat  or  any  reliable  chick-feed  is  added 
to  their  diet.  If  they  do  not  have  free 
range,  they  should  be  given  plenty  of  g^reen 
food  of  some  sort. 

Feeding  for  Market 

When  the  ducks  are  weaned,  it  is  best  to 
transfer  to  colony  houses  large  enough  to 
accommodate  flocks  of  not  more  than 
twenty.  The  houses  should  be  open  in 
front  and  covered  with  half-inch  wire  net- 
ting to  keep  out  all  night  intruders.  Thj, 
houses  should  be  near,  or  bordering,  a 
brook  or  pond,  if  there  is  such  upon  the 
farm.  Otherwise  have  the  houses  scattered 
over  free  range  far  enough  apart  so  the 
flocks  will  not  mingle.  They  should  be  fed 
practically  the  same  as  when  younger,  and 
the  houses  should  be  kept  clean. 

The  ducks  and  drakes  intended  for  mar- 
ket should  be  confined  for  a  week  in  dark 
pens  and  fed  all  the  corn-meal  mash  or  wet 
cracked  corn  they  will  eat.  Give  them  very 
little  water.  If  the  ducks  are  dressed  be- 
fore sending'  to  the  market,  remember  to 
save  the  feathers,  for  they  are  valuable. 

A  house  ten  by  ten  feet  on  the  ground, 
seven  feet  front  by  three  feet  in  the  rear, 
wind  and  storm  proof  on  all  sides  but  one 
which  faces  to  the  south  will  accommodate 
about  twenty  ducks  and  three  drakes  and 
serve  for  winter  quarters. 

A  litter  of  straw  or  meadow-hay  should 
be  supplied  for  bedding.  A  few  dry-goods 
boxes  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  inside 
of  the  coop,  with  spaces  sawed  in  each  box 
large  enough  for  the  ducks  to  go  through, 
and  straw  put  in  for  a  nest  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  them,  as  most  of  them  prefer  lay- 
ing in  such  a  nest  to  dropping  their  eggs  in 
the  bedding. 

Laying  ducks  should  be  fed  three  times 
a  day  during  the  winter.  Bran,  cracked 
corn  and  shorts,  mixed  to  a  crumbly  mass, 
make  a  good  morning  feed  for  •  them. 
Whole  oats  and  wheat  which  have  been 
soaked  in  warm  water  make  a  good  noon 
meal.  At  night  the  same  should  be  fed  as 
in  the  morning,  except  that  the  mash  should 
contain  more  com.  A  supper  of  whole  corn 
occasionally  is  a  change  that  does  them 
good.  The  ducks  must  have  oyster-shell 
grit  and  charcoal  before  them  all  the  time, 
including  plenty  of  fresh  drinking-water. 

To  Avoid  Elgg  Loss 

When  feeding  a  mash,  mix  in  a  little 
coarse  sand,  as  grit  is  their  main  appetizer. 
Laying  ducks  must  also  be  provided  with 
meat  of  some  kind  if  they  are  expected  to 
lay  well  in  winter  and  summer.  During 
the  summer  months,  if  they  have  free  range, 
they  will  pick  up  enough  bugs  and  worms 
for  their  meat  diet,  but  in  winter  substitutes 
must  be  given.  Beef-scraps,  bone-meal  and 
green  cut  bone  are  among  the  best  meat 
foods  for  them.  These  should  all  be  mixed 
in  the  mash. 

During  the  laying  season,  if  the  expected 
number  of  eggs  is  not  found  early  in  the 
morning,  the  ducks  should  be  kept  in  their 
houses  until  about  nine  o'clock,  after  which 
time  there  will  not  be  many  left  to  lose. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  very  good  lay- 
ing ducks,  and  every  farmer  should  give  the 
profit-payers  a  trial.     A.  E.  Vandervort. 


and  be  located  some  distance  apart  to  pre- 
vent the  flocks  from  mingling. 

The  object  in  thus  colonizing  the  laying 
stock  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  partly  feed 
themselves  and  secure  in  proper  quantities 
green  and  animal  food  so  essential  to  con- 
tinued egg  production.  Better  health  and 
vigor  are  thus  maintained  and  more  eggs  are 
thus  produced  than  by  any  other  system  or 
method  ever  yet  devised ;  for  freedom  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  free  range  is  an 
important  factor  to  success  in  poultry 
culture. 

Breeding  stock  thus  colonized  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  highest  results  in  fertility 
and  hatchability  in  the  eggs  and  future 
growth  and  development  in  the  chicks. 

No  better  way  has  ever  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  which  to  raise  chickens  than  by  the 
colonizing  plan.  In  flocks  of  twenty-five, 
with  unlimited  range  and  houses  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  until  near 
maturity,  they  will  grow  like  weeds.  This 
plan  is  based  on  nature  and  copied  after  the 
way  in  which  the  partridge  rears  her  young. 
Open-front  houses  approach  the  evergreen 
tree  for  roosting-quarters.  The  growing 
chick  needs  lots  of  exercise  and  freedom.  In 
small  colonies  he  gets  the  things  so  essential 
to  his  best  growth  and  development. 

A.  G.  Symonds. 


Oat-Sprouts  for  Winter 

A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  poultryman  has 
solved  the  green-food  problem  in  an 
ingenious  and  original  manner.  From  an 
old  box  about  three  feet  long  and  of  the 
proportions  illustrated  he  constructed  dou- 
ble trays  provided  with  a  handle  and 
mounted  on  short  legs.  The  trays  were 
then  filled  with  rich  soil  thickly  planted  to 
oats  and  the  box  placed  in  a  warm,  light 
place  near  the  kitchen  range. 

An  abundant  growth  of  oat-sprouts  soon 
appeared  which  were  relished  by  his  hens 


to  such  an  extent  that  he  makes  a  regular 
practice  of  growing  oat-sprouts  as  a  regular 
winter  feed  and  the  principal  part  of  their 
ration  of  green  food. 

The  sprouts  are  fed  when  about  four 
inches  long,  and  the  sowing  is  regulated  so 
that  one  tray  can  be  harvested  and  re- 
planted when  the  other  is  about  half  grown. 
The  number  of  trays  which  can  be  grown 
is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  available 
space  that  is  light  and  warm  enough  to 
cause  a  good  growth  of  green  oats. 

D.  S.  BURCH. 


For  real  endurance 

You  who  really  want 
your  roof  waterproof  to 
stay  waterproof — get 


THE  TRINIDAD  LAKE-ASPHALT 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
is  "Nature's  everlasting 
waterproofer",  and  we 
use  it  to  make  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
us  for  the  Good  Boof 
Guide    Book  and 
samples — free. 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  for  Ffnooth- 
surface  roofings, 
does  away  with  ce- 
ment  in  laps,  and 
•JSL^*         prevents  nail-leaks. 

Hie  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asplialt.  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Jim  Rohan's  New  Bulletin 

\crammed  fall  of  profit- making 
poultry  information,  tells  how  to 
make  big  money  with  S-time  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Incabator, 
1-2-3  months'  Home  Test,  To  start 
quick,  order  from  this  ad.  Anyway 
write  for  Bulletin.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

UO-Egg  Incubator 

Doable  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank ;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating. Best  140-chick  hot-water 
brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
$11. SO.  FreIfrhtPaId^(E^or  Boekles). 
No  machines  a^ 
any  price  are  | 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
"Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address  ^ 
Belle  Cityincubaior  Co.,Box100iRaclorWi^ 

More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 


QUEEN 
Incubator 


28  Points  ol  Sapcrlorlty 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.     Jly  book  tells  you  all  about  it.  Your 
copy  is  free.    Send  for  it  now,  today. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Box  57,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Eutem  Di<tribntor< 
Pliiladelpliia,  Pa. 


ATOM 


r  Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price— 155  egg  ca- 
Fpacity.  Has  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — only  incu- 
bator with  this  special  construction — well  made— cold 
I  rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  S9.S5.   Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
I  for  our  interesting  big  free  booW. 
IPROGRESSIVEINCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    14.2        Racine,  Wis 


\J  The  Poultry  Medicine 


standard  for  15  years.  Cures  7?cmp,  Colds.  Canker, 
Swelled  Head,  Bowel  Complaint,  etc.  50c,  post- 
paid. Sample  6c.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Egg 
Maker  have  no  equal.  Mandy  Lee  Incubators, 
purely  scientific  and  operated  by  rule.  Mois- 
ture and  ventilation  measured  like  heat— and 
adapted  to  heat  Valuable  Lee  books,  free.  Address 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1 127  Harney  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

COHTINUOnS  HATOHEK  most  modern  family  incubator.  Gives 
weelily  liatch,  vapor  heated.    J^end  for  descriptive  Itoolilet. 
CONTINUOTIS  HATCHER  INCUBATOR  CO..   Utica,  MlBS. 


You  Can't  Control  the  Price  of  Feed 

but  you  can  so  manage  your  poultry  as  to  prevent  waste  of  feed  and  make  a  profit  on 
every  pound  consumed.  it  is  merely  a  question  of  keeping  the  digestive  system  id 
condition  to  properly  perform  the  work  of  turning  feed  into  eggs  and  meat. 

f»r^  Poultry  Regulator 

does  just  this.  It  sharpens  the  appetite,  increases  digestion,  stimulates  the 
egg  producing  organs,  purifies  the  blood.  25c,  50c,  SI;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Don't  wait  for  disease  to  sweep  through  your  flock.  Use 


pfS^"  Roup  Cure 

»  25c,  50c,  $1 


to  prevent  colds,  catarrh  and  roup.   It  cures  too ! 

"Your  money  back  if  it  falls" 
Pratts  160-page  poultry  book  4c in  stamps. 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Oup  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
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ROOCH  WEATHER  ARCTICS 

No  doth  about  41ms  "Corn  Belt"  to  get  foul  and  ill- 
smelling.  It  is  all  rubber  from  toe  to  top — pure  long--wearing  I 
rubber.    We  challengre  any  maker  to  put  out  a  better  arctic.  | 
It  is  water-proof  to  the  top  of  the  bellows  tongrue.    It's  light 
as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  durability. 


CORiy  BELT  ARCTIC 

is  strengthened,  reinforced,  protected  at  the  "  strain  and  wear 
points."    The  heel  is  extra  thick  and  toe  has  g-um  knurl  cap. 
Tear  it  over  reg-ular  shoes.     Has  four  steel  straps  strongly 
attached.   11  inches  high. 

This  is  an  ideal  shoe  for  farmers'rougrh, wet. sloppy  -work  in  stable, 
barnyard  or  field  where  a  high  rubber  boot  is  not  needed. 
Ask  yoxir  dealer  for  the  Beacon  Falls  Cross  Brand  in 
all  rubber  Footwear.  If  he  hasn't  it — wrrite 
us  his  name  and  ask  for  Booklet  No.  29. 
BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

Beacon  Fallst  Conn. 
New  York       Chicago  Bostow 
lOoDuaneSt.  307WJIonroeSt.  241  Con.St. 


I  ^AVED  MONEY 
o^STEEL  ROOE 

That  l8  what  you  will  say  if  you  bay  your  roofing 
from  U8.  "We  deal  direct  with  you — No  middlemen. 
"We  have  no  agents,  pay  no  commii^sions  and  cut 

out  all  unnecessary  selling  expense.    What  we  save  In  this  way  is  yonr  gain. 
Because  of  this  we  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  qnality  to  make  the  price.    We  make 
nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  Galvanized  Steel  Eoofing.    It  is  all  guaranteed  brand 
new,  equal  to  our  samples  and  exactly  as  represented.    Vi'e  absolutely  guarantee 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back— We  Pay  the  Freight 

Let  us  show  you  that  we  can  put  at  least  one  profit  in  yonr  f^TT'fc  1  .\"T^ 
pocket.  Send  for  samples  of  Galvanized  Steel,  complete  F  M^k  JE^ 
roofing    book   with    directions    and  freight-prepaid  price  list 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,       23  Ann  Street,  Niles,  Ohio 


Will 

Arrange  \  Built  on  The  ONLY  Correct  Principle 
To  sSS"  /  World's  Best  Farm  Engine 
You 


Saves  50%in  Fuel 


Remember,  the  "UNITED  STATES'*  is  the  onlr  Engir^e 
which  stands  on  its  feet — not  a  Horizontal  or  Standard  Vertical. 
Explosions  occur  low  down  and  shock  is  transmitted  direct- 

  ly  into  the  earth — not   into    the  engine!    Result  is;  (1) 

Violent  vibranons  entirely  overcome;  (2)  BoJk  and  weight  preatly  re- 
duced; (3)  Saving  of  50*6  in  fuel;  (4)  The  only  practical  portable  enfrine 
made;  (5)  All  parts  in  sight,  easily  understood;  (6)  Lubrication  by  gravity, 
the  only  sure  way— (7)  Absolutely  frost  proof.    In  order  to  prove  all  th«e 
claims— and  many  more  points  of  special  merit— we  earnestly  invite  you  to 

Test  It  Now  At  Our  Risk  30  Days  Free 

Your  credit  is  grood  with  «s.  Test  this  EnRine  thoroughly  for  SO  days,  end  if  satis- 
fied, pay  D3  part  cash,  balance  on  terras  to  suit.  All  sizes— 2  to  50  H,  P.— single  and 
double  cylinders.  Bums  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas,  Distillate.  Thousands  of  users  say 
that  U.  S.  Engines  are  world  beaters.  Why  should  you  think  of  buying  any  other  engine} 

Write  For  Free  Catalog  And  Our  New  Easy  Payment  Plan 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  500  Rfteenfh  Place.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


II:  Costs  Less  in  "the  Ei^cl 
TpCuild  An  Imperishable  Silo 


Because  it  is  absolutely  permanent.  Cannot  bum  down  or 
blow  over.  Defies  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  storms.  No 
Staves  to  paint,  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Never  needs  repairing. 

Built  of  Vitrified  Hollow  Clay  Block*. 

Any  mason  can  build  one.  Easy  to  fill  and  feed 
from.    Once  up  it  is  permanent. 

Glazed  surfaces  are  air  tight  and  NATIONAL 
keep  silage  clean,  sweet  and  palat-      FIRE  PROOFING 
able.  No  drying  or  rotting.  Write  for  COMPANY 
FREE  illustrated  book  on  the  silo.  Dept.  J.        Pituburgh,  Pa. 


Save  $25  to  SiO.   Get  best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in,    _ 

HOstyles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  and 
complete  line  of  harness.   Sold  direct  to  yoa,  no  middlemei 
profit.    167,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use. 

r30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

/  Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts.  Surries,  Drivinp  Carts,  Car- 
riages. Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  genuine  Split  Hickories.  Get 
this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy.  Phelps 
even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal 
or  letter  tonight.   Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURIWO  CO.,  Station   COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Thi 

Time  It'^s 
On  ENGDNES 

—the  most  enbi^tuntl&liy  con- 
Btructed  and  8implc»t-to-riin 
en^'tne  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
Cact'iry.  You  wou't  find  an- 
other entrlue  like  It  anywhere- 
It  HUirts  at  a  touch— costs  only  a 
penny  or  eo  for  (raeolliie  on  a  bl? 

lb  —  never    pot  ^ 
wrong  —  deveU-jjf)  more 
"  ^tUan  rated  H.  I*,  and 
»old  $50  to  9300  less 
than  others  and  on  a 


$50 
To $300 
CHEAPER! 

than  you  can  buy 
same  H.  P.  engine 
from  mail-order 
house,  jobber  or  deal- 
er anywhere  of  equal 
Quality  —  and  be l lev 
than  tlie  best  of  them 
all.   That's  a  Galtoivap 
Enzine. 


,  Guarantee  of  Permanent  Satisfaction  or 

PAnmAV  Rsif^k   Writ*  Your  Nam*  on  a  Postal  and  I'll  mall  yoa  my  big 
J   MOOik   cn;.Mne  book.    Pick  out  the  eoglce  you  want.   I'll  ship  it 
to  you  OQ  ;iu  to  90  duy8'  FUm  trial.  Then.  If  you  don't  want  tbe  engine,  send  IC 
hack.  The  trial  will  not  bavo  cost  yon  a  penny. 
Get  the  book  and  see  the  bar^ralns  I'm  ofTering,  There  l8n*t  *  bonro  In  tbe  coon  try 
that  I  don't  beat  (or  price  combined  with  quality.  Write  now  (or  my  special  MIS 
/  pro{>ositloo  and  price. 

/  WSI.  GALLOWAY.  Prwldent 

The  WILLIAM  GALLOWAV  COMPANY,  745CC  CaHoway  ^/Mautt,  WaUrtoo,  torn 

,imi£]lllKB— We  carry  Mo«lls  of  oar  Kinrlun  la  Chii-aro.  ku>*ii  t'llj,  Coaadl  fUalh  aa4  Hlaas* 
apulitt— iii»uri*c  prompt  fthlPMent* 


/ 


Perilous  Poultry  Pitfalls 

TTHERE  are  many  dangerous  pitfalls  in 
*  poultry-keeping,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to 
point  out  the  causes  of  disaster  as  it  is  the 
reasons  for  success. 

There  are  many  causes  for  failure,  and 
some  of  those  causes  are  enumerated  below 
in  order  that  people  keeping  poultry  may 
guard  against  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Keeping  too  many  fowls  in  a  pen  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  floor  space  is  a  pitfall 
to  be  avoided. 

Poor  ventilation,  which  is  conducive  to 
disease,  is  an  apparent  cause  for  failure. 

Closed  houses  that  admit  of  a  limited 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  open-front  houses 
with  no  protection  from  drafts,  winds  and 
storms  are  things  to  be  avoided. 

Too  much  or  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  is  often  disastrous  in  results. 

Raising  chickens  in  confinement  under  too 
artificial  conditions  leads  to  ultimate  trouble 
in  the  laying  and  breeding  pens. 

Improper  food  or  food  fed  irregularly  is  a 
long  step  toward  that  horrid  word,  failure. 

Don't  Forget  the  Green  Food 

Unhealthy  yards  or  runs  and  lack  of  green 
and  animal  food  in  sufficient  quantities  are 
a  common  cause  of  failure. 

Inbreeding  too  closely  until  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  flock  is  impaired  is  a  dangerous 
pitfall. 

Improper  matings,  such  as  breeding  from 
too  young  or  too  old  stock  or  from  birds 
diseased  is  a  reason  for  a  catastrophe. 

Lack  of  exercise  due  to  a  failure  to  supply 
proper  scratching-material  is  a  common  way 
to  get  the  flock  out  of  condition. 

Too  early  or  too  late  hatches  are  not 
profitable. 

Lice,  which  sap  the  life-blood  and  under- 
mine the  flock,  furnish  a  pitfall  into  which 
far  too  many  stumble. 

Dampness  in  the  poultry-house,  yards  or 
runs  is  often  a  source  of  trouble. 

Poultry-houses  so  long  as  to  create  drafts 
are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Too  many  or  not  enough  windows  are  bad, 
the  former  causing  too  great  a  change  in 
temperature  from  day  to  night,  the  latter 
not  allowing  sufficient  sunlight  for  warmth 
and  comfort. 

Too  exposed,  too  low  or  too  warm  a  loca- 
tion for  a  poultry-plant  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  disaster. 

Most  Poultry  Diseases  are  Contagious 

Too  much  leniency  shown  toward  sick 
fowl^  and  a  failtire  to  remove  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock  in  a  hope  of  their 
ultimate  recovery  often  leads  to  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  entire  flock  and  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  flock  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  results. 

Lack  of  a  constant  supply  of  clean,  pure, 
fresh  water  before  the  fowls  means  defeat 
in  the  end. 

Lack  of  charcoal,  grit,  and  coarse 
foods  in  sufficient  quantities  spells  failure. 

Failure  to  understand  what  things  are 
poisonous  and  detrimental  to  fowls  is  a  pit- 
fall some  readily  fall  into  by  their  ignorance. 

Lack  of  common  sense  in  applying  the 
principles  and  teachings  of  the  accumulated 
poultry  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  pitfall 
that  presents  itself. 

Guard  well  against  these  pitfalls  that  have 
been  briefly  outlined,  lest  perchance  through 
some  cause  or  other  you  may  stumble  and 
fall  into  the  pitfall  of  failure  and  defeat. 
Study  well  the  problems  as  they  present 
themselves  in  order  that  you  may  arrive  at 
a  correct  solution.  Interpret  correctly  and 
wisely  the  teachings  of  the  past  that  present 
difficulties  may  be  readily  overcome.  If  all 
this  is  done,  pitfalls  will  no  longer  exist  and 
success  will  triumph  though  failure  has 
seemed  imminent.  A,  G.  Symoxds. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  4,  1913 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  in  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  yon  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Aere«  of 

that  well  known  \Mieat  Land? 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited by  no  iess  valaable. 
»w^l>l8trlet«  have  : 


 -  recentlj- 

been  opened  upfor  settlement, 
and  intothe^se  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Fre«  Home- 
eteadlnir  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan,  farmer 
writes: — *Tcamehereon  homestead. 
March.  1S06.  with  about  SIOOO  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  andjuf^t  S3.=>in  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  WO  acres 
of  oats,  and  .50  acres  of  flai,"  Jsot  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  insrtance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  in  Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps, 
Railway  Bates,  et«,,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 
413  Gardiner  Building,     Toledo,  O. 
or  address  Superintendent  of  Tmrpigra- 
tion,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Wanted! 

Johnson  wants  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested  in 
chicken  raisinir.    He  will  send 
you  the  f amou  s  Old  Trusty  Book, 
free— finest  published,  worth  $1.00. 
A  Postal  Brings  Johnson's 
1913  Old  Trusty  Book,  Free 

Tells  aboDt  the  incubator  sensation  of 
the  world.  100.c*0  sola— all  makme:  big 
money  for  owaers.  Tellsai«)at  30  toKOday 
frcii  tnal  offer.  lOvear 
ipuarantee.  i^rlce 


Freight  Paid 
East  of  Rockiei 

That  Far  if  You 
Lire  Beyond 


Than 
$10 


:  less  than  610.00, 
Bfreig^ht  paid  east 
lof  Kockiesandal- 
I  lowed  that  far  to 
Bp  o  i  n  t  s  beyond. 
iGet  the  JobDson'a 
^Book  Free — read 
ill  the  facts— see 
E^hundreds  of  ph(v 
I  tographs.  Dont 
1  miss  It.  Hail  a 
I  postal  note  to 

Johnson 
Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


MINERAL. 
t^so  HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
WiURmn 


Wide  Roosts  are  Preferable 

CTRIPS  of  wood  three  inches  wide,  about 
•^an  inch  thick  and  slightly  rounded  on 
the  edges  make  the  oest  roosts  for  poultry. 
A  hen  is  not  a  flying  bird,  and  a  round 


roost  is  vtnnatural,  especially  if  of  small 
diameter  and  smooth. 

The  roosts  on  which  fowls  appear  most 
comfortable  are  constructed  as  sketched 
and  are  placed  directly  on  a  level  platform 
covered  with  coal-ashes  or  road-dust  to  a 
thickness  of  half  an  inch. 

The  roosts  can  be  easily  taken  out  to  be 
cleaned  and  aired.  D.  S.  Burch.  ' 


Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 

only 
PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  425  Frarth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  P). 


VICTOR  ^S"h'J55^ 

A  combination  of  three  chums  in 
one.  Will  chnm  fram  2  qnarts  to 
4  eallon^,  without  any  adjustment. 
All  metal.  Inside  part^  solid 
aluminum.  E;isy  to  handle,  easy 
to  clean.  Any  child  can  operate 
it  and  chum  butter  in  5  minutes. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  for 
4t5.95.  Simplest,  easiest  running, 
most  complete  churn  ever  built. 
Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Columbian  Mail  Crane  Co. 

901  Factory  St.      Columbus,  Ohio 


LIBERAL  INCOME  FOR  HUSTLERS 

\  liberal  income  is  suaranteed  to  the  rit;ht 
sort  of  workers.  Such  are  some  of  the  m- 
ducements  for  you  to  handle  the  bmuest 
money-makinK  offer  ever  made  by  a  farm 
journal.  A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic 
young  men  and  women.  Experience  not 
necessary.  You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Farm  and  Fireside,   Springfield,  Ohio 

MAKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Brieht,   sharp,  shinme 
M.tkos   bone    and  In* 
crease*    Eff^Prod  ac- 
tion when  Ena  are 

high.  _  _  _  _ 

A'ik  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  tw« 
lUO  lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars    Booklet  free. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  P>  Now  Brunswick,  N* 

I  QaaL  "ProHtabl.  Poultry,"  tIS  psfss 

LaieSl  DOOK  prarticsl  (sets,  IDO  bcanlifiil  pic- 
tures,   latest  improved  methods  to  raiso  poultry. 
All  a)K>i)t  world's  (•nioiis  Runner  Duck*.  53  other 
Tsricties   puro-hred    jKWiItry.     This  book,  lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incul>atora,  etc.,  only  r,  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  B«i  39,  dariiula.  Inn 

WEPAY^SOAMONTHSALARY 

and  f  omsoh  ric  and  an  axpenaaa  to  Introduca  oisr 
Kiiarante«d  poottry  and  Ptock  powdera.  Addraaa 
BIGLER  COMPANY.  X600  SPMKGHELD.  ILLINOIS 


When  you  can  put  all  the  eggs  into  one 
basket,  it  is  not  complimentary  to  the  hen- 
nery. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  has 
established  a  hospital  for  chickens.  It  is 
primarily,  as  the  name  suggests,  a  place  for 
the  trtiatroent  of  jioultry  diseases.  It  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  appliances. 


Grelder's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendftT  of  purc-brcd  poaltry  for  Inrge, 
nifcOT  i»Mti-«  of  poulUT  facts.  lOvariclk-s  illtutlral- 
Oil  KD.l  described,  lucubator*  and  brooders,  low 
nnce  of  stock  aud  egx*  for  baicliin;.  A  pt'rfeol 
guide  10  all  pouUry  raisers-  Send  10  c«nt»  todaj. 
B.  H.  OKEIDER,  Box     62.  Rhwnii.  P». 


125  EggIncabator$ 
and  Brooder  Vo™ 

If  ordered  together 

Prciplit  pnid  cast  of 
Rockies.  HotwaUir. 
Copper  tanks,  double 
lU,    dnulilc  t;IaM 


doors.  Free  cataios 
describe*   I  them.  Send  f'<r  it  today. 

Wiscoasln  Incubator  Co«,  | 

I>i>«  83   Rac;nfc.  VVf  a 
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made  users  of  SHARPLES  TUBULAR 
Cream  Separators  rich. 

The    Darlingtons,    of  Dar- 
ling.   Pa.,    got    rich  making 
world-famous  "dollar-per- 
pound"  butter  for 
people  willing 
to    pay  for  the 
best.    They  use 
only  Tubulars. 
If  it's  not  a 
SHARPLES,  it's 
not  a  Tubular — 
and  you  are  not 
getting  all  the 
profits. 
That's  why 
10  0,000 
dairymen 
in  Iowa 
alone  use 
Tubulars. 


$3,000  A  YEAR  WITH  A 


Th.Tt.  and  more,  is  what  Mr.  Chas.  f 003, 
practical  dairyman  at  Cedarville,  111,,  is 
making — using  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Separator  on  a  96-acre  farm.  Thousands 
are  doing  like  good  work — ^but  they  all  use 
Tubulars. 

Rich  people,  willing  to  waste  money,  may 
not  use  Tubulars,  but  those  making  for- 
tunes at  dairying  do. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  112 

Learn  how  Dairy 
Tubulars  make 
more    money  for 
you  because  they 
contain  no  disks  and  have  double  skimming  force 

THE    SHARPLES    SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Dallas,  Tel.;  Toronto.  Can  -  Winnipeg.  Can. 


OUR  POULTRY  CLUB 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Poultry  Husbandry,  you  can  get 
this  splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  con- 
nection with  Farm  and  Fireside  at  a 
special  reduced  price. 

Poultry  Husbandry  is  one  of  the  oldest 
poultry  papers  published.  Each  issue  con- 
tains numerous  special  articles  written  by 
the  best  known  poultry  experts  and  spe- 
cialists. This  magazine  is  full  of  life,  up-to- 
date  and  a  real  necessity  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  keep  in  touch  with  practical 
ideas  on  poultry. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE\^°'L«  ^° 
POULTRY  HUSBANDRY/ ,  one 


Whole  Year 


Address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Spend  l£fo^$l 

A  postal  will  bring  de- 
tails ©E  how  to  get  the 
Automatic  **  Clean 

Curry  Comb  free  of  chareSt 
The  comb  that  eaves  dollars  in  time,  trouble,  !abor  and  ex« 
pens..',  Tbis  offer  wiU  be  withdrawn  when  the  "Clean"  ibid* 
troduced,  bat  is  good  now  if  you  keep  horsea  and  are  willins 
to  tn-  the  "Clean"  Comb.  Send  for  ad vertiaing  offer  today* 
Addresa:   CLEAK  COMB  CO.,  Dept.  F,  RACINE,  WIS, 


/f^r.  4  BUGGY  WHEELS7,?.rn'Ji;$8Z? 

j/^V  j  N  With  Rubber  Tires. 518.45.    Your  "WTleelfl  Bernbbered, 
CfS':^»nS10..«).  I  make  wheels  %  u>  i  ia.  tread.   Tops.  $6.50, 
^'i-'  Jt^\IShafts,  $2.10;  Eepair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  S2.25;  Wag- 
vJ>;:'^y  on  Umbrella  free.   Bay  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
SPLIT  HICKOST  WHSEL  CO..  SO' 3  F  St^  Cindnnatl.  Ohio. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  | 


Feeding  Points  Required 

V^HEN  assistance  is  wanted  in  ar- 
ranging  well-adapted  rations  for 
farm  animals,  always  remember  that 
we  should  know  the  breed  and  age  of 
the  stock  to  be  fed,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  kept,  the  kinds  of  feed  the 
feeder  has  on  hand,  its  market  value 
in  his  own  locality  and  the  different 
commercial  feeds  and  their  cost  at  his 
most  convenient  sources  of  supply. 

Editor. 


The  Coughing  Cow 

By  D.  S.  Burch 
BOLGHT  a  cow  at  auction 
sale. 

A  likely  critter,  too. 
She   cost   me   just  a  little 

more 

Than  she  was  worth  for 

glue. 

But  when  I  got  her  in  the 
yard 

And  took  her  halter  off, 
That   bargain   cow  humped 
up  her  back 
And  started  in  to  cough. 

She  coughed  so  hard  it  shook  the  bam 

And  broke  a  window  pane. 
And  all  the  other  cattle  came  • 

A-tearing  down  the  lane 
To  see  what  was  the  matter. 

And  say  those  cows  were  smart. 
For  soon  each  one  was  coughing,  and 

They  learned  the  trick  by  heart. 

And  after  that  my  family 

All  got  the  habit,  too. 
The  children  coughed  and  coughed  until 

I  thought  they'd  break  in  two. 
Well,  that  was  some  five  years  ago. 

I  thought  'twas  funny  then. 
But  when  the  cows  fell  over 

I  began  to  think  again. 

My  wife  grew  pale  and  sickly 

And  coughed  herself  to  death, 
And  I'm  a  weak  consumptive 

With  germs  all  through  my  breath. 
Now  this  is  not  a  sermon. 

But  it's  wrong  the  law  allows 
Us  fools  to  go  to  auction  sales 

And  bring  home  coughing  cows. 


IWAK'S  SICKLE  EDGE  HAY  KNIFE  flfr^'^ifA 

any  smooth  efige  knife.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers.  Cata- 
logue of  hay  knives,  tiling  tools,  post  hole  augers  and 
dipgf  rs.  etc..  free.    Iwan  Brothers,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Are  You  Thinking  of  Buying  Land?  llsukSe 

Minaesota's  opportunities.  Wonderful  agricultural 
state.  2.500.000  acres  state  land  on  40  years  time.  Write 
B".  J.  Maxfield,  316  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Carey  Act  and  Deeded  Irrigated  Lands,  llghi^fJar 

payments.  Big  crops,  iinlimited  water.  Fares  refunded 
purchasers.    WYOMING  ©ETELOPMENT  CO^  Wheatland,  Wyo. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered  ) 

SPAVIN  REMEDY 


Mr.  Geo.  M.  Stevens,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  writes :— "Save-the- 
Horse  completely  removed  the  windpuffs  and 
swelling's  in  both  hind  legs  of  my  mare." 

The  Eev.  Z.  M.  Miller,  Houlton.  Me.,  writes:  "My 
mnrehadathoroughpiii  and  spavin  and  was  very  lame. 
I  tried  several  remedies:  finally  bought  Save-the- 
H'lr.se  and  it  made  a  perfect  cure,  as  my  neighbor  who 
w.itched  from  first  to  last  can  testify.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful remedy  *' 

"t  would  not  take  $5.00  for  your  book  alone,*  writes 
Mr.  Lanson  Decker,  of  New  Paltz.  N.  Y.  April  25, 1912. 

A  retail  drneslat  In  8  "live  horse  town"  within  80 
minutes  ride  from  New  Fork  City,  writes:  '*I  amsell- 
Ine  three  times  more  Save-the-Horse  than  any  other 
one  Veterinary  remedy;  when  they  want  the  &OOD8 
that  cures  they  come  back  for  Save-the-Horse.'*' 

WE  Originated  the  Plan  of —Treating  Horses  Under 
Signed  Contract  to  Eetnrn  Money  if  Bemedy 
Fails.  Oar  Charges  Are  Hoderate.  But  first  write  describ- 
ing your  case  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK— Sample 
ContrTtct.  Letters  from  Business  Men  and  Breeders  the 
World  Over  on  Every  Kind  of  Lameness  and  Advice— 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  Writel 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  59  Commerce  Ave.,  Bingbamtoo,  N.  Y. 

]>rneslst>>  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
COKTBACT  or  sent   by   lu  Express  Prepaid. 


Some  Will  Get  Machines 

T^HE  dairyman  is   more   dependent  upon 

labor  than  are  those  engaged  in  some  of 
the  other  lines  of  agricultural  production. 
He  needs  help  through  all  the  year,  whereas 
in  other  lines  it  will  suffice  to  get  it  for  but 
a  part  of  th .  year. 

The  dairymen  of  the  future  who  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  successful  are  those  whose 
holdings  are  small  and  who  can,  therefore, 
control  their  own  help,  by  which  is  meant 
that  they  can  supply  it.  It  can  come  from 
within  the  home.  The  family  will  be  able 
to  grow  the  food,  to  milk  the  cows,  to  manu- 
facture the  product  when  necessary  and  to 
dispose  of  the  product.  Persons  thus  situ- 
ated are  almost  certain  of  success  in  their 
particular  lines  of  dairying. 

The  training  which  such  work,  especially 
milking,  gives  to  both  boys  and  girls  is  very 
helpful  to  them.  It  teaches  them  the  neces- 
sity of  being  punctual  in  this  work  and  the 
necessity  for  continuity  in  the  same.  It 
brings  them  into  close  touch  with  animal 
life,  and  thus  begets  in  them  a  liking  for 
working  upon  the  farm. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  girls  should  milk,  as 
there  is  about  many  of  the  things  that  they 
ought  to  do.  Some  mothers  seem  to  think 
that  their  daughters  should  not  do  any  work. 
Those  who  marry  them  come  to  think  differ- 
ently on  this  question.  The  mothers  of  the 
passing  generations  almost  without  excep- 
tion knew  how  to  milk.  Was  it  a  mistake 
in  their  education  ?  Happy  are  the  families 
who  to-day  are  in  a  position  to  do  all  of 
their  own  work.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Lice  in  Stables 

UOW  to  rid  barns  and  stock  of  lice,  is 
asked  by  a  West  Virginia  reader.  He 
states  that  these  lice  are  large,  nearly  half 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  that  they 
infest  the  horses  and  cattle  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  put  flesh  on  them 
until  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  and  shed 
their  winter  coats. 

Your  failure  to  get  rid  of  the  lice  has 
probably  resulted  from  not  taking  precau- 
tions to  kill  the  broods  of  lice  as  they  hatch. 
After  the  stock  and  the  barns  have  been 
treated  to  kill  the  lice,  the  eggs  will  hatch 
in  from  four  to  six  days,  and  soon  make 
the  next  crop  as  numerous  as  before.  To 
prevent  this,  a  second  and  third  treatment 
are   necessary  to   kill   newly-hatched  lice. 


For  the  large  lice  which  you  describe  the 
following  treatment  is  effective:  Make  a 
kerosene  emulsion,  using  two  gallons  of 
kerosene  and  one-half  pound  of  soft  soap, 
or  in  this  proportion.  Dissolve  the  soap  in 
water  by  boiling,  and  add  the  kerosene 
slowly  while  still  at  the  boiling-point.  Then 
boil  the  mixture  ten  minutes.  This  is  a  stout 
solution  which  can  be  prepared  for  use  by 
adding  eight  volumes  of  water  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  animals  should  be  thoroughly  wet 
with  this  solution,  so  as  to  leave  no  portion 
that  is  not  treated.  In  cold  weather  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  animals  to  get 
chilled  after  treating. 

This  same  solution  should  be  used  on 
every  portion  of  the  stable  where  the  animals 
are.  AH  litter  and  manure  should  be  cleaned 
out  in  ad\  ance. 

Two  or  three  treatments  with  this  solution, 
if  thoroughly  made,  will  prove  effective.  At 
least  that  has  been  my 'experience. 

Another  remedy  is  known  as  the  tobacco 
decoction,  which  is  made  by  steeping  tobacco 
or  tobacco-stems  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces 
to  each  quart  of  water  for  one  hour.  Apply 
the  same  as  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

A  great  he'p  in  keeping  the  stables  or 
quarters  where  the  animals  are  kept  free 
from  lice  is  to  whitewash,  adding  a  three- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  water. 

With  any  of  these  remedies  there  is  much 
gained  by  very  careful  application.  Other- 
wise some  of  the  lice  escape,  and  soon 
reproduce.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Are  Horns  Hollow? 

A  NORTH  CAROLINA  reader  tells  us  of  a 
fine  cow  that  has  been  fed  too  much,  and 
now  refuses  to  eat.  He  says  that  her  horns 
are  cold,  and  asks  if  there  is  any  such  dis- 
ease as  "hollow  horn"  and  if  it  will  do  any 
good  to  bore  the  horns. 

The  horns  of  all  adult  cattle  are  hollow. 
There  is  no  such  disease  as  "hollow  horn." 
The  boring  of  the  horns  is  useless,  needless 
and  without  beneficial  effect. 

The  cow  apparently  had  an  attack  of  indi- 
gestion, and  should  have  had  a  full  dose  of 
physic,  such  as  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half 
a  cupful  of  salt,  a  cupful  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses and  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger- 
root,  shaken  up  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water,  to  be  given  as  one  dose  slowly  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  Keep 
the  cow  warm.  Dr.  A.  S.  Alex.\nder. 


Heavier  Farm  Horses 

V^ESTERN  Wisconsin  is  slowly  changing 
^  the  light-weight  horse  of  1,200  to  1,300 
pounds  for  one  of  much  heavier  weight. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  aim  to  keep 
mares,  as  the  twofold  purpose  makes  them 
a  profitable  stock,  especially  when  bred  to 
a  pure-bred  stallion.  The  expense  of  main- 
tenance between  geldings  or  mares  is  about 
the  same;  the  cost  of  raising  a  pure-bred 


Larger  horses  permit  use  ot  heavier 
farm  tools 

colt  is  no  more  than  that  expended  for  s 
grade  or  scrub,  while  it  is  the  pure-bred 
colt  that  brings  the  money. 

Good  Prices  for  Draft-Mares 

Formerly  when  the  horse  on  the  farm 
became  too  old  to  be  kept  with  profit  for 
-the  heavy  farm  work  and  it  was  offered  for 
sale  for  lighter  work  the  price  would  run 
down  to  a  low  point.  Now  the  depreciation 
is  but  little,  if  any,  when  the  mare  offered 
is  a  drafter. 

Handling  all  stock  in  bunches  is  now  a 
common  practice,  and  only  such  stock  as 
can  be  kept  together  is  wanted.  Pure-bred 
draft-horses  are  so  well  dispositioned  and 
so  peaceful  that  it  is  seldom  one  is  injured 
by  a  kick  or  strike  from  another  horse. 
Years  ago  we  often  lost  a  horse  because  its 
leg  was  broken  by  others  in  the  same  bunch. 

The  licensed  stallion  in  Wisconsin,  to- 
day, must  be  able  to  claim  a  pure-bred  sire 
or  dam,  or  be  classed  in  the  papers  as  a 
"mongrel  or  scrub."  This  is  right.  Too 
many  stallion-owners  care  very  little  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  farm 
power-plant. 

The  draft-horse  is  found  not  only  on  the 
farm,  but  it  is  the  most  common  property 
of  the  village  teamster.  They  do  not  own 
so  many  mares  as  the  farmer,  but  still  the 
mare  is  often  chosen  as  the  cheapest  horse 
in  the  end.  These  large  horses  have  also 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  farm  work. 
Larger  tools  are  used,  and  more  is  accom- 
plished in  the  same  time.        H.  Lowater. 


There's  no  good  reason 
why  you  should  wait  till 
spring  before  getting  one 

On  the  contrary  you  may  buy  a 
DE  LAVAL  NOW  and  save  half 
its  cost  by  spring.  Moreover,  if 
you  can't  conveniently  pay  cash 
you  can  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  machine 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself. 

As  to  your  NEED  of  a  separator, 
if  you  have  the  milk  of  even  a 
single  cow  to  cream  you  are 
wasting  quantity  and  quality  of 
product  every  day  you  go  without 
one.  This  waste  is  usually  greatest 
in  cold  weather  and  with  cows  old 
in  lactation,  and  it  counts  most,  of 
course,  when  butter  prices  are  high. 

As  to  a  choice  of  separators 
DE  LAVAL  superiority  is  now 
universally  recognized.  Those  who 
"know"  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  to  be- 
gin with.  Those  who  don't  "know" 
replace  their  other  separator  with 
a  DE  LAVAL  later— thousands 
of  users  do  that  every  year.  If  you 
already  have  some  other  machine 
the  sooner  you  exchange  it  for  a 
DE  LAVAL  the  better. 

Why  not  start  1913  right  in  dairy- 
ing? SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
NOW..  The  nearest  DE  LAVAL 
agent  will  be  glad  to  set  up  a 
machine  for  you  and  give  you  a 
free  trial  of  it. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy 
Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 


THE  PE  LAVAL 
;  .tV^  ^^EPARATORCO. 

vvlNNIPEO 


^  Get  This  St€el 


LEARN  about  this  wonder- 
ful n  ew  work  sho  e  with  the  sole 
of  steel.  Saves  health — saves  $5  to 
$20  a  year  of  shoe  money.  No 
colds,  no  wetfeet,norheumatism, 
no  corns,  no  bunions,  no  callouses. 

 Over  600,000  men  now  wearing 

th  em  .Gives  light.springy, comfortable  step. 
Outlasts  3  to  6  pairs  oE  old  fashioned  all- 
leather  shoes.  Soles  are  of  light,  thin, 
eprtngy  steel — extending  up  one  inch. 
I  will  gladly  ship  on  10  day  free  try -on- 
delivered  direct  to  your  home  without 
any  delavb  V  parcels  post.  Send  today  for 
my  great  free  book'The  Sole  of  Steel" 
and  learn  ail  about  this  wonderful  shoe. 

N,  M.  Ruthstein,  The  Steel  Shoe  Man 


i 


108  Racine  St- 


Racine  Wis* 


on  the  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years  Now  more  generally  used 
than  any  other  brand  in  the  world. 

Because 

They  are  made  from  the  best 
material — 

By  the  most  skilled  workman- 
ship— 

Under  "The  Capewell"  process 
— used  only  by  this  Company. 

"Capewell"  nails,  therefore, 
hold  the  shoe  untU  it  is  worn  out. 

If  shoes  do  not  stay  on  you  know 
the  reason — "The  Capewell"  is 
not  used. 

Anyone  can  tell  "The  CapeweU" 
by  the  check  mark  on  the  head. 

The  best  nail  in  the  world  at  a 
fair  price — not  the  cheapest  regard- 
less of  quality.  Any  shoer  can 
afford  to  use  it. 


TheeapenellHorseNaiieo, 

HARTrOf)O.CONN..U.S-A 

(i^rgesl  mdnutactunrs  ofHortf 
Nj,I,^  (he  World 
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Factory  Priced  for  the  Asking— 
on  Genuine^Wjtte  Engines 


THE  genuine  Witte — conceded  the  best  farm  engrine  in  America — now  of- 
fered at  acttial  wholesale  prices.  Yes.  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 
the  grasoline  engrine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  g-etting  the 
highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  yoa  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price — what 
he  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  cotmty. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 


I 


do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.   We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.   Pov.-er.  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
You  get  the  benefits.   But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
gasoline  bills  in  //a//— rays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Every  psirt  s^tizrantsed  5  years — full  raied korse pozvcv  on  tninimmn  gasoline  guaranteed  too 
Built  in  all  sizes  from  Wz  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  lO-'o  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
I  special  offer  btiUetin.    We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
I  that  wiU  startle  you.  Remember.it'syourfirst 
I  chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
j  reputation  at  a  small  price.    Mention  size| 
I  needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once- 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

2062  Oakland  Ave 

Ewry  Partf  Kansas 

Guaranteed 

5  Years 


AMERICAN 


-ORIGINAL  AND  C"  C"  Kl  C 

[  GENUINE  t  tL^p*  m  ' 

— awlp  byaIl'dealers 


MADE  BY  AMERICAN   STEEL   AND   WIRE  COMPANY. 


The  Lamb  in  the  Kitchen 

Ox  AXOTHER  page  I  have  told  about 
market  conditions,  but  now  I  want 
to  chat  a  little  with  those  who  so 
faithfully  govern  our  farm  kitchens— the 
"angels  in  the  house."  So  for  the  moment 
we  will  try  to  forget  the  turkeys,  plum  pud- 
dings and  mince  pies,  and  seriously  consider 
the  virtues,   from  a  gastronomic  point  of 


view,  of  the  animal  which  looks  like  the 
sketch,   when  deprived  of  life   and  fleece. 

Until  he  met  the  fate  of  most  of  his  kind, 
he  was  a  nice,  friskj-  little  lamb,  weighing 
perhaps  eighty  pounds.  Being  fat  and  fairly 
well  finished,  he  will  weigh  about  forty-three 
pounds  as  here  presented.  When  cut  up  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  weight  and  the  price 
of  each  part  asked  by  an  average  Chicago 
dealer  at  the  present  time  would  be  about 
as  follows  : 

Pounds    Price  Total 


13 

25c 

$3.25 

11 

20c 

2.20 

No.  3— Ribs  

S 

20c 

1.60 

No.  4 — Breasts  

No.  5— Neck  

.11 

Sc 

88 

No.  6 — Shoulders  

No.  7 — Shank  

Total   

43 

$7.93 

Making  Beef 

Economically 


The  faasiaess  of  tbe  steer-raising  farmer  i«  to  turn  feed 
into  beef  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time.  But 
the  fattening  steer  wastes  a  good  portion  of  his  ration,  which 
is  the  reason  why  you  let  yotir  hogs  follow  the  steers  to  get  the  whole 
grain  which  they  pass  off  as  waste. 

The  cause  of  this  waste  is  poor  digestion— the  inability  of  the  animal  to  ex- 
tract from  its  ration,  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount  consumed,  those  nutrients  which 
make  for  beef,  blood  and  mtiscle.   Tonics  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  tbe 
digestive  organs  of  the  stey— to  sharpen  its  appetite  and  keep  the  system  generally  toned  up. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 


Prepared  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V,  S.)  is  a  scientifie  preparation  which  will 
.   .   .  produce  these  results.    Its  actions  are  maaifold.   By  acting  directly  on  the 

digestive  oroaas  jt  helps  the  steer  turn  more  food  into  flesh.   It  helps  the  asimal  to  Tigorons  maturity  and 
wards  off  disease  germs.   The  tl.  S.  Dispensatory  remarks  on  the  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
printed  to  the  right,  speak  Tolnmes  for  this  guaranteed  flesh  and  milk  producer.  Now  read 

Our  propoaltlOD :    Procure  of  your  dealer  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic    Use  it  all  winter  and  spring, 
as-lb.  pails  at  $i.6o  or  loo-Ib.  sacks  $5.00.   Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  If  it  does 
not  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on  this  enarantee. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will. 

FREE.  Dr.  H«s  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of 
charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.   Mention  this  paper  and  send  2C  stamp. 
96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  AsUaiid,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 

Hui  Vomica.  Digestive 

and  Nerve  Tonic. 
QUBsia.  Dif^stive  Tonic 

and  Worm  Eipeller. 
Snip hftto  of  Iron.  Blood 

Builder   and  General 

Tonic. 

Ealpha.t«  of  Sods.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

EpMa  Salt*.  Laxative, 
mtrato  of  Potaih.  Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 

Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.    Tonic  and 
Aromatic 

The  above  Is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
mal<e  a  perfect  mixture. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  makes  busy  hens  in  January.     It  tones  up  the 

dormant  egg  organs,  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle,  takes  the  hens  oat  of  the  loafer  and  puts 
them  into  the  layer  class,  and  you  will  plainly  see  the  results  of  feeding  Pan-a-ce-a  in  the  egg  basket. 
The  cost  is  hardly  worth  considering— a  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  fowls.     Sold  on  the  same  money- 
back  guarantee  as  Pr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.    1%  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60cj  12  lbs.  $L25;  25-!b. 
pail  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West).    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Book.  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  4,  1913 

If  the  .  family  get  tired  of  roasting  the 
more  expensive  joints  and  broiling  the  rib 
chops,  for  it  is  wicked  to  fry  them,  a  leg 
well  boiled  and  served  with  a  sauce  of 
melted  butter  liberally  garnished  with  capers 
with  mashed  turnips  and  roast  potatoes  is 
a  dish  "fit  for  a  king."  It  is  good  cold,  too. 
and  makes  the  best  of  hash.  Then  out  of 
what  is  called  the  "chuck"  the  shouider 
makes  almost  as  fine  a  roast  as  the  leg : 
and  there  is  not  a  part  of  it  from  which 
the  nicest  stews  cannot  be  made. 

In  conclusion  I  now  hope  that  all  the 
readers  of  F.arm  Axn  Fireside,  having  in- 
dulged to  their  heart "s  content  in  all  that 
makes  Christmas  and  Xew^  Year's  a  happy 
holiday  time,  will  drive  off  threatening 
dyspepsia  by  resorting  to  a  simple  diet  of 
mutton  and  Iamb,  and  so  set  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  J.  P.  Ross. 


The  last  four  parts  go  together  under  the 
common  name  of  "chuck."  The  prices  at 
the  ultra-fashionable  meat-markets  are  fully 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  above. 

The  fleece  ought  to  w-eigh  six  pounds  and 
be  worth  twenty  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.20. 
Sold  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago  at  the  top  price, 
$7,  he  would  have  realized  $5.60,  less  com- 
mission, freight  and  othei*  charges.  If  killed 
for  home  constimption,  and  the  fleece  sold, 
or  cured  to  make  the  nicest  sort  of  a  bed- 
room rug,  you  would  have  made  quite  a  sav- 
ing on  the  butcher  s  bill. 

What  I  want  especially  to  call  to  mind  is 
that  mutton  and  lamb  are  not  only  the  most 
economical  and  wholesome  of  meats,  but 
also  the  most  delicate  and  toothsome,  when 
properly  cooked. 


The  Cow 

THE  cow  is  deemed  by  many  the  most 
sensible  of  her  sex,  and  not  without 
reason.  Fof  the  cow  does  not  flock  to  the 
cities  to  learn  shorthand  and  sell  dry-goods, 
but  prefers  to  stay  in  the  country  and  make 
butter.  Neither  does  she  wear  skirts  so 
narrow  as  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  her 
limbs.  Nor  does  she  speak  before  she 
thinks,  and  if  she  cannot  say  anything  good 
about  her  neighbors,  she  says  nothing. 

And  finally,  her  outlook  on  life  is  such  as 
virtually  to  exempt  her  from  worry.  She 
will  get,  for  instance,  to  measure  nine  or 
ten  feet  about  the  waist  and  not  mind  a  bit. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say.  however,  that  if  all 
her  sex  had  feet  like  the  cow's,  corns  would 
not  be  so  common,  and  by  that  token  tem- 
pers would  be  better.  But  hypothetical 
speculation  of  that  sort  leads  us  nowhere. 
As  a  certain  great  man  has  pointed  out, 
things  are  what  they  are.  and  the  conse- 
quences of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be. 

R.\MSEV  Bexsox. 


Feed  the  Sows 

"I  H.WE  a  litter  of  pigs  about  two  weeks 
old  which  get  weak  in  the  hind  quarters, 
gradually  get  poor  and  then  die."  writes  a 
Wyoming  reader. 

Tbe  pigs  you  write  us  about  are  suffering 
from  rickets,  due  to  malnutrition,  and  it  is 
to  be  suspected  that  the  feed  of  the  sows  is 
incomplete  or  inadequate.  If  you  will  feed 
the  sows  plenty  of  alfalfa,  or  alfalfa-hay  and 
roots,  in  addition  to  light  slop,  they  should 
have  plenty  of  milk  for  their  pigs,  and  the 
youngsters  should  grow  strong  and  hearty. 
Sows  that  are  stuffed  on  corn  and  given  too 
liilic  exercise  often  have  rickety  pigs.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  feed  corn  to  the 
sows  nearing  farrowing,  but  to  keep  them 
outdoors  on  grass  or  alfalfa,  and  to  see  that 
their  bowels  at  all  times  are  kept  active. 

Worms  also  are  a  common  cause  of  rick- 
ets in  pigs  older  than  the  ones  you  mention. 
If  you  feed  milk  to  the  sows,  add  one  ounce 
of  lime-water  per  quart,  and  the  pigs  sjiould 
do  better.  •  A.  S.  Ai.EX.\NnER. 


Stay-on  Cow-Blanket 

'TX)  MAKE  a  cow-blanket  that  will  stay  on, 
first  take  the  rope  that  comes  aroiuid  a 
bale  of  binder  twine,  untwist  it  and  take  one 
strand  long  enough  to  tie  around  the  body 


pRATT 

^   Long  Stroke  Motor 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

(sray  &  Dan  Electric  Sl«ttia(  aad  Qectric  Li(bin(. 
BmA  MuntO.    11-ia.  UpMjtery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  nurats6£7.«sa- 1)8^.986  and 921,90 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Fi9«  Years — ETcrr  one  succeMful  as  niuiufac- 
tnrers  of  automobiles. 

Forty  Yeart — Every  one  saccestfol  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  Tehicles. 

G x  A    /  sliowiBsr  ptiototrraphfc  »kw  of  all 

ec  y^aialOgUe  models,  an  l  Enmg  voo  tbesuiHl- 
ards  by  wliicli  to  v.ilue  any  c.ir. 
We  kave  a  baalBeitR  proposition  for  7on.  Our  eail  for  1913  a 
"Pratt  Car"  in  every  loolity-  If  there  isn't  one  in  vour  oe.till. 
borliood— il  there  isn't  a  Pratt  dc.iter  near  yoii  it  *viii  l>e  to  your 
material  ailvaDtase  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Thrc*  Dlstliut  ModaU— Pratt  SO,  I2L'.inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  li^'htine  system.    Price  |J.15O.0O. 
Plan  40,  I'M-in.  wheel  base.  Tn^aO-i^anzf  aad  dectnc  lEshtine 

system     Price  11, 8S«(». 
Pratt  ^0,  il4.fn.  wtieel  base.  Prest-O-Starter  and  electiit.  lichtlne 
system.    Price  |1.4«a.0lt. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  k  HARNESS  MFG.  CO, 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


just  behind  the  fore  legs.  Tie  another 
around  the  body  in  front  of  udder,  then 
niake  a  crupper. 

Tic  another  around  each  fore  leg  and 
fasten  at  top,  then  a  rope  around  neck. 
Now  sew  two  gunny  sacks  togetner,  and  slip 
tliciii  under  these  ropes.  Take  a  darning- 
needle  and  twine,  and  fasten  on  sides  and 
fop.  When  the  sacks  are  worn  out.  cut  the 
fastenings,  and  slip  two  more  under.  A 
good  blanket  will  last  no  longer  than  the 
cheap  one  described,         C.  E.  Whitton. 


Fattening  Hogs  on  Pumpkins 

T  r.SED  an  old  molasses  evaporator  as  a 
*  boiler.  The  pumpkins  were  first  cut  up 
in  chunks  with  an  ax.  then  covered  with 
water  and  cooked  until  soft.  I  next  stirri^ 
in  a  half-bushel  of  wheat-bran  and  meal  and 
emptied  the  mixture  into  an  old  barrel  to 
cool.    1  always  kept  one  boilerful  ahead. 

I  fattened  ten  hogs  at  about  $2.50  per 
head  on  this  feed.  They  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  when  I  began 
feeding,  and  in  six  weeks  they  weighed  over 
two  hundred  pounds  apiece.  The  last  week 
1  fed  them  sixty  ears  of  corn  a  day,  and 
I  think  they  made  the  best  bacou  and  most 
lard,  considering  their  size,  of  any  we  have 
ever  butchered.  D.  B.  Phillips. 
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strongest 
FENCE 

4 


Made  of  DODBLE 
STRENGTH  Coiled 
Spring  Wire.  Re- 
quires tewer  posts.  Al- 
ways tight.  Is  heavily 
CalTanized  with  PURE  ZINC, 
all 


iiiiiiiaii: 


■Will  outlast 
kOthers.  Sixty  dif- 
ferent styles  and 
heights  to  choose 
from.   A  FENCE  ^ 
for  every  P  urpose.! 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  poclcet 
n'here  it  belongs.  Prices  the  lowest 
ever  quoted  on  first-class  wire  fence. 

26-iiidi  Hog  Fence,     -    -    14c.  per  rod 

41.|Dch  Farm  Fence,  -     -    21c  per  rod. 

48-iiicli  Poultry  Felice,      -  22^c.perrod. 

Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.55  per  80-rod  Spool 
Biggest  values  ever  offered  and  sold 
under  our  30-DAYS  FREE-TRlAL-MONEY-BACK 
GOARANTEE-CONTRAa.  Our  big  Catalogue 
contains  information  you  should 
have.    Write  for  it  today.    It's  FREE. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Sox  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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Sand  Vetch 


The  Hardiest 
Forage  Crop 
and  Greatest  Fertilizer 

Oar  hardy  Sand  Vetch  will  grow  anywhere, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold  or  drought.  Especially 
good  for  sandy,  dry  land.     Crops  range  from  6 
to  10  tons  per  acre.     Excellent   feed  for  growing 
animals  or  milch  cows;  25  per  cent  more  valuable  than 
■ny  other  fertlllxer.   Send  for  free  catalog. 

Griswold  Seed  Co..  217  So.  Tenth  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


i  lavestieate  the  possibilities  oE  six 
[  richest  Southern  States  traversed  by 
\  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Rich^ 
I  {ruit,  kmck  and  farming  lands  ran  be 
secured  at  low  prices.  Crop-Growing  season  250 
to  346  days.    Two  to  three  crops  per  year  easiU'  growiu 
Excellent  cUmate.   Write  today  lor  advice  and  descrip- 
tiTe  literature  to 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Industrial  Agl, 
Saaboard  Air  Une  Railway. 

Suite  3T3     NoifoUc.  Va.  Z 


Ends  Drudgery  of  HIeh  Llftlnc 
Saves  25%  of  The  Draft 

30  Day  Test  will  prove  that  you  can  hanl 
heavier  loads  over  softest  Belds  with  less 
effort  if  wagons  are  equipped  with  tow 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  particulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

I  EMPIRE  MFCu  CO.  Box  668.  qiMincy,  IIL 


SOMETHINe  NEW 

"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  labor  and  fluid. 
Flat  or  rouDd,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  pardens,  whitewash- 
ing,etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
191  Broadway.  Rochester,  N.Y.i 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 

Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  i6o  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog^,  and  buU 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double   gralvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  eents  per  Rod  Up  , 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Browa  Fence  &  wire  Co. 
Oepti  21 E  Clef  elands  C ' ' 


J'AYuJ*."*  • 


■MM. 


Every  Home  Should 

Have  a  Berry  Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
Beta  from  ALLEN,  largest 
ETOwer  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  AUen'a 
SttAWberry  BooK 

telU  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Haa  valuable  information  on  small 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
Full  line  o£  small  fruit  plants, 
allrabs.  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  All 
ehipments  guaranteed  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Allen's  plants  are  beat. 
"W.  AT.T.IBU 

40UaiketSt  SmUibuy.Ud. 


^  I 

I      Crops  and  Soils  | 

My  Experience  with  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers 

Part  II. 


Part  I.  appeared  in  the  December  21st 
issue  of  F.\RM  AND  Fireside. 

1 PURCHASE  acid  phosphates  (the  six- 
teen per  cent,  grade  if  I  can  get  it), 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
mixing  them  to  suit  my  own  ideas  of  the 
needs  of  my  soil  or  crops,  and.  also,  at  a 
saving  of  at  least  $8  or  $10  per  ton,  and  I 
have  less  weight  and  bulk  to  handle.  Owing 
to  the  solubility  and  quick  availability  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  I  prefer  to  only  put 
enough  into  the  mixture  to  start  the  crop, 
and  apply  the  remainder  at  the  first  or 
second  working. 

By  writing  the  firms  who  ad\  ertise  to 
supply  raw  goods  for  home  mixing,  you  can 
get  reasonable  prices,  and  if  farmers  coop- 
erate to  get  in  car-load  lots,  they  can  get 
them  cheaper  and  save  on  freight.  My 
freight  for  fertilizers  is  eighteen  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds,  but  if  I  could  buy  in 
car-lots  I  could  get  a  rate  of  twelve  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds,  a  saving  of  $1.20 
per  ton,  which  would  mean  a  great  deal. 

The  Mixing  Process 

Ordinarily,  I  use  no  filler,  as  it  only  adds 
weight  without  any  worth.  If  the  fertilizer 
is  richer  than  the  formula  I  aimed  at,  I  use 
less  per  acre.  However,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
in  a  drill,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  the  right  mechanical  consistency,  to  use 
some  very  dry  loam  or  sifted  coal-ashes 
(never  wood-ashes).  At  first  I  used  bone 
tankage,  for,  despite  its  foul  odor,  it  was 
ideal  for  the  purpose  and,  besides,  was  rich 
in  ammonia  (about  nine  per  cent.)  and  con- 
tained about  seven  per  cent,  of  total  phos- 
phoric acid.  However,  since  the  Beef  Trust 
has  run  up  the  price  from  $29  two  years 
ago  to  $40  per  ton  now,  I  can't  afford  it. 
The  price  of  dried  blood  is  also  out  of 
reason,  so  I  depend  wholly  on  nitrate  of 
soda  for  my  nitrogen.  Of  course,  the  cheap- 
est and  ideal  way  to  procure  nitrogen  is  by 
plowing  down  legumes  like  clover  and  cow- 
peas,  but  when  I  must  buy  it  I  want  it 
quickly  available  and  apply  what  the  crop 
can  take  up  and  use  at  once. 

In  mixing  I  use  a  clean  floor,  a  barn  floor 
for  instance,  and  the  only  tools,  a  couple 
of  square-point  shovels,  an  ash  or  sand 
sieve  and  some  sort  of  scales  for  weighing. 
I  spread  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
inches  the  most  bulky  material  (acid  phos- 
phate if  I  don't  use  a  filler),  and  on  top  of 
this  the  nitrate  of  soda,  then  the  potash, 
first  crushing  the  nitrate  of  soda  fine  on  the 
hard  floor  with  the  back  of  the  shovel,  as  it 
is  like  coarse,  lumpy  salt.  Next,  my  fifteen- 
year-old  son  and  I  take  the  shovels  and, 
beginning  at  one  side  of  the  flat  pile,  shovel 
it  into  a  conical  heap  behind  us.  Each 
shovelful  takes  some  of  all  the  ingredients. 
We  tip  the  shovel  and  let  it  pour  oft  in  a 
stream,  thus  mixing  the  fertilizers.  We 
then  begin  and  shovel  the  whole  pile  back 
in  the  same  w-ay.  We  then  sieve  it  to 
remove  lumps,  etc.,  and  then  sack  it.  A 
sample  analyzed  by  the  chemist  of  the  ex- 
periment station  showed  that  it  was  so  well 
mixed  that  it  came  as  near  the  analysis 
aimed  at  as  the  average  ready-mixed  fer- 
tilizer. It  is  best  to  only  mix  as  needed,  for 
if  left  standing  long  after  mixing  the  min- 
eral fertilizers  without  filler  are  inclined  to 
draw  moisture  and  get  lumpy. 

The  question  will  be  raised  whether  the 
saving  thus  made  will  justify  taking  the 
trouble,  which  is  rccJly  less  trouble  than  one 
would  think. 

A  High-Grade  Fertilizer  at  Low  Cost 

Besides  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  fer- 
tilizer of  the  analyses  you  want,  and  the 
certainty  of  it  being  high  grade  as  to  avail- 
ability, instead  of  worthless  filler  and  low- 
grade  garbage  goods,  I  also  figure  on  quite 
a  material  saving  of  cash. 

In  analyses  I  use  the  term  ammonia  in- 
stead of  nitrogen,  because  the  makers  of 
the  mixed  goods  use  the  ammonia  equiva- 
lent—it sounds  larger.  To  reduce  ammonia 
to  its  equivalent  in  nitrogen,  multiply  by 
0.8235. 

I  have  been  getting  my  material  at  about 
the  following  prices  f.  o.  b.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  (freight  adds  $3.60  per  ton)  : 

Acid    phosphate,  containing 

16%  phos.  acid  $13. 00  per  ton 

Muriate  of  potash,  containing 

48%  actual  potash    41.00  per  ton 

Nitrate  of  soda,  containing 

18%  ammonia    50.00  per  ton 

A  fertilizer  much  used  here,  costing  $25 
per  ton,  contains  two  per  cent,  ammonia, 
eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  one  per 
cent,  potash.  As  one  per  cent,  of  a  ton  is 
twenty  pounds,  that  means  forty  pounds  of 
ammonia.   160  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 


For  irrigation  or  any 
other  of  a  hundred 
farm  uses— 


the  particular  farmer 
wears  a  pair  of  good, 
comfortable,  water-tight 
rubber  boots — he  believes 
in  safe-guarding  his  health 
and  increasing  his  efficiency  as  well  as  making  his  work  more  comfortable 
and  enjoyable.    Farmers  the  land  over  have  come  to  recognize 

■WOONS  O  CKET 
RUBBE.R  BOOXS 

as  the  perfect  protection  for  the  farmer's  feet. 

Made  from  the  toughest  rubber,  "Elephant  Heads"  are  wonderfully 
long-wearing — they're  built  for  hard  usage,  being  triply  reinforced  at  all 
wearing  points.  Lined  with  fine  wool  net — this  means  warm,  dry  feet  and 
freedom  from  colds  and  rheumatism.  "Elephant  Heads"  won't  tire  the 
feet  —  because  they  do  fit.  North,  South,  East  or  West  you'll  find  the 
farmer  who  wants  the  great- 
est amount  of  rubber  boot 
wear,  comfort  and  warmth, 
swears  by  "Elephant  Heads" 
—  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
lengths.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  a  pair  today. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket.  R.  I. 
MakerM  of  high  -  grade 
rubber  boots  and  mhoe* 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Tliniicanilc  In  IIcA  sivinff  splendid  sat 

inousanas  in  use  isfaction  justifies 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  Tfie  bowl  is  a  sanitary  msuvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 
trial  ^ill  astonish  you  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  ijti  old  separator  o£  any 
make  you  wish  [o  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  grea*  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  } 
of  cliar^e  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  bv 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orden  fl/ed /ro7n  H^csterjt  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog; 
and  see  f.ir yoitrsetf  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


New 

Book  Free 


That's  the  only  kind  of  lence  it 
paystobuy.  Get  0'j»"  d'^w book, 
coDVincing  proof  of  quality  and 
sensationalnew  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

^';  sold  directJrom  factory",  freight 
prepaid — 2 1  styles  t  o  choose  from — lor 
  allpurposes.   Write  us  apostal^owioroffer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.  42  £.  Maunee  f^t  Adrian.Mich. 


Heavy  Close  Fence 

24c  Per  Rod 

Steel  Farm  Gates  S2.95  and  op. 
Galvanized  Barb  Wire,  SI. 45  per 
spool.  Our  large  catalogue  of 
fences  for  every  purpose,  gates, 
fence  tools  and  supplies  with  low 
direct  from  factory  prices 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  MASON  FENCE  CO. 

Box  88  Jieesborg,  Ohio 


YOURS 


FREE 

"«  streak  of  Gold" 


genuine  Galloway 

Spreader.   Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  spreader  that  can't 
approach  a  Galloway  for  quality?  I  am  a  manufacturer  and 
can  dictate  my  own  prices.   That's  how  I  can  save  you 
A^e^/^  dki^O  ^'^'^  ^  spreader  that  for 

to  quality  no  dealer  on  earth  30  to  90 

can  beat — equipped  with  Mandt's  New  Gear — a  Days 
masterpiece  of  con- 
struction. Get 
my  latest  offer. 
Write  me 
Today 

Plain  facts  wrltte) 


The  greatest  piece  of  literature 
ever  written  on  the  yalne  of  tnanure. 
Send  foryour  copy  today.   It  couldn't 
be  worth  tnore  to  you  if  yotl  paid  810  for  it 

by  the  great  soil  experts  and  thousands  of  Buccessful  farmers.  ^ 
why  not  learn  absolutely  free  bow  you  can  turn  your  manure' 
pile  into  gold  dnUarst   Send  now  for  my  special  1913  proposition 
and  price— it's  FTJZfi*.   Address.  Wm.  Galloway,  President.  LOW 
The  Wm.  Galloway  Co..    T49Ci  Galloway  Sta..  Waterioo.  la.  n.un. 
Bemember:   We  carry  stocks  at  Kansas  City,  Cotmcll  BlaSs,  "OWn 
St,  Paol  and  Chicago,  insuring  prompt  ebipmeuts.  Easy  to  Load 


;  .  .  V,         .      -    '  l/nple/neru- 

ON  FREE  TRIAL 


Write  MeTonighf 


A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.   Your  own  time^ 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid.  ^  ^        .    ,,,  ,, 

Prices 


Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whoie« 
jSale.    Direct  from  fac- 
tories to  you, 
Don't  delay 
getting  my 
big  speciw 
ofler. 


Book  I 


FREL 


The  Famous  Detroit-Americai 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
ofiered  on  the  easiest  terms  in  the  world 
and  at  only  a  fraction  ot  trust  prices.  III 
For-all-time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders 
and  Cultivators 


at  proportionate  low 
prices  and  long,  easy 
payment  terms.  Big 
catalog  full  of  in- 
teresting, money 
making  larm  Informa- 
tion, yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  me  now. 
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fOOpoaod«ef  an 
ordinary  Fertilizer 
(toone  2-8-2) 

'       FILLER  > 
28  LBS 


NlTBATEOFSOnA 
12  LBS 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
66  LBS 


Both  of  these  are 
called  "complete** 
fertilizers,  but  they 
are  very  different. 


wen-Miaoccd 

Fertilizer 
(tadne  2-S-lO) 


If  you  prefer  ready-mixed  fer- 
tilizers, insist  on  having  enough 
Potash  in  them  to  raise  the  crop 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  price.  Crops 


FILLER. 
IZLBS 


NITKATEOF  BOOK 
12  LBS 


ACIB 
PHOSPHATE 


POTASH 
so,  LBS 


contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid 


Itwasfound  years  aero  that  thecompositioa 
of  the  crop  is  not  a  sure  sruide  to  tbe  most 
profitable  fertilizer,  but  it  does  not  take  a  very 
smart  man  to  figure  out  that  a  well-balaoced 
fertilizer  sbonid  coatlin  at  least  as  Bnch  Poluh 
as  Pbospborlc  Acid.  Insist  on  having  it  so. 

If  you  do  not  find  tbe  brand  you  want,  make 


one  by  addin^enoaeh  Potash  to  make  it  right. 

To  increase  the  Potash  4  per  cent,  (for 
cotton  ind  grain),  add  one  bag  Muriate  of 
Potash  per  ton  of  fertilizer:  to  increase  it 
9  per  cent,  ftruck,  potatoes,  tobacco,  corn, 
etc.).  add  two  bags  Sulphate  or  Mariate 
per  ton. 


Talk  to  yoor  dealer  and  ask  him  to  carry  Potash  in  Tkn^-ocl*  Pn-sra 
stock  or  order  it  for  you.   It  will  pay  yon  both,  for  ■■■  ^'Kli***  *•  0.yst 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc..  42  Broadway,  New  York 
MonadDock  Block,  Chlcafo,  Ul.  Bank  &  Tnist  BIdg.,  Savannah,  Ga,     Whltsty  Bank  Bldg„  New  Orieans,  U. 

Enplra  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


and  twenty  pounds  of  potash,  which  could 
be  purchased  at  a  very  material  saving  in 

222  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  costing.  $5.55 
1.000  pounds     16%  superphosphate, 

costing    6.50 

40  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  cost- 

  ing   82 

1,262  pounds  total  weight  of  freight, 

costing    2.28 

Total  cost   $15.15 

Here  is  a  saving  of  $10  and  738  pounds 
less  of  bulk  to  handle. 

A  truck  fertilizer  sold  near  here  at  $40 
per  ton  analyzes  five  per  cent,  ammonia, 
seven  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  eight 
per  cent,  potash,  a  very  good  formula. 

The  100  pounds  of  ammonia,  140  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  160  pounds  of  potash 
contained  in  this  could  be  purchased  in 

555  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  cost- 
ing  $13.88 

875  pounds  16%  phosphate,  costing.  5.69 
320  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  cost- 

  ing    6.56 

1,750  pounds  total  weight  of  freight, 

costing    3.15 

Total  cost   $29.28 


This  homely  muslin  sack  is 
a  familiar  sight  the  world  over — 
because  "Bull"  Durham  Tobac- 
co is  sold  and  smoked  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe !  It  has  been 
the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of 
the  world  for  three  generations. 

"Bull"  Durham  comes  to  you  in  this  plain,  muslin 
sack  because  the  quality  is  all  in  the  tobacco — where  it  be- 
longs. There  are  no  "premiums"  given  with  "Bull" 
Durham — the  tobacco  is  a  premium  in  itself — and  more  mil- 
lions of  smokers  are  discovering  this  every  year.  The 
sales  for  the  last  year  have  been  greater  than  during  any 
other  year  in  the  fifty-three  years  "Bull"  Durham  has 
been  on  the  market. 

OENUINC 

Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

{Forty  "rollings"  in  each  S-cent  mtuSn  taek) 

"Bull"  Durham  is  the  cheapest  luxury  in  the  world 
— and  the  most  universal.  In  pipe  and  cigarette  it  is  the 
one  luxury  of  millions  of  workers  of  all  kinds — the  favor- 
ite luxury  of  hundreds  of  millionaires — because  this  pure, 
honest,  thoroughly  good  tobacco  affords  a  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction  not  found  in  any  other  tobacco! 
No  matter  where  you  are,  you  can  always  get  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham— and  get  it  fresh.  It  is  sold  by  more  dealers  through- 
out the  world  than  any  other  single  article  of  commerce! 

A  bock  of  ''papers"  free  with  each  5 -cent  muslin  sack. 


Smoking  Tobacco 


We  have  here  a  saving  compared  with  the 
truck  fertilizer  of  nearly  $11  and  250  pounds 
less  of  bulk  to  handle. 

Anyone  knowing  the  prices  of  the  various 
mixtures  offered  for  sale  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood can  get  prices  on  raw  material, 
freight  rates,  etc.,  and  do  a  little  figuring  on 
his  own  account.  If  he  doesn't  understand 
the  question,  the  sooner  he  acquaints  himself 
with  it,  the  better  for  his  land  and  purse. 

Read  some  reliable  work  on  fertilizers, 
and  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  44  and  39S. 
Get  all  the  literature  you  can  and  write  your 
state  station  for  information  on  soils  and 
fertilizers.  James  D.  Bowm.an. 


Thanks 

■pvEAR  Farm  .^xd  Fireside — "Who  Wants 
an  Index?"  I  do.  most  assuredly.  Fur- 
thermore, I  want  to  congratulate  Farm  and 
Fireside  that  it  is  in  the  forefront  of  agri- 
cultural papers  in  preparing  an  index  for  its 
readers.  I  know  of  no  other  paper  which 
does  it,  though  they  may  do  so  and  I  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  few  there 
are  who  appreciate  the  painstaking  work  in- 
volved in  making  an  index  and  how  valuaWe 
an  index  is  when  it  is  properly  made.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of  our  best 
agricultural  material  would  be  lost  were  it 
not  for  indexing.    I  speak  from  experience. 

For  several  years  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  prepare  the  index  on  the  '"Ex- 
periment Station  Record.  '  You  probably 
know  what  that  means.  It  represents  a  vast 
amount  of  material  constantly  being  brought 
together  for  the  more  especial  benefit  of  ex- 
periment station  workers  than  the  practical 
farmer,  but  it  costs  the  Government — that  is, 
the  people — hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  bring  this  material  together  from  year  to 
year.  Even  then  it  would  be  well-nigh  use- 
less were  it  not  for  the  index.  The  process 
of  indexing,  therefore,  is  the  key  to  the 
situation  and  brings  into  focus  any  subject 
in  which  one  is  particularly  interested. 

I  still  continue  to  make  my  own  card  index 
for  private  use.  I  could  not  get  along  with- 
out it.  There  are  many  interesting  things  we 
run  across  in  our  agricultural  papers,  but 
they  are  soon  lost  to  memory  unless  indexed. 
So  please  send  me  an  index  of  F.\rm  and 
Fireside.       Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Mormax. 


Labor-Saving  Manure-Disposal 

■^^HILE  no  cow-stable  will  probably  ever 
be  self-cleaning,  a  Xew  Hampshire 
dairyman  has  arranged  the  gutters  of  his 
dairy  barn  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned  with 
the  least  possible  labor. 

There  is  a  basement  under  the  cow-stable 
large  enough  for  a  manure-spreader  and 
team  to  enter.  The  spreader  is  driven  under 
the  hinged  plank  just  back  of  the  gutter 
(G),  and  after  the  plank  has  been  raised 


the  manure  is  easily  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  the  gutter  and  falls  directly  into  the 
spreader. 

In  the  illustration,  U  shows  one  of  the 
hinged  planks  up,  and  M  shows  it  dowiL 
The  manure  is  pushed  through  the  hole 
(H).  P  is  the  platform  on  which  the  cows 
stand,  and  F  is  the  floor  of  the  bam. 

In  basements  too  small  for  a  manure- 
spreader,  overhead  cariners  on  tracks  in  the 
basement  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
equally  well.  D.  S.  Burch. 


A  current  magazine  reports  one  California 
farmer  who  works  his  farm  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day.  His  farm-hands  are  em- 
ployed in  eight-hour  shifts,  and  his  plows 
and  other  machinery  of  that  sort  are 
equipped  with  search-lights  for  use  at  night 


Neighborly  Reciprocity 

I  KNOW  two  farmers  who  are  not  big 
*  farmers.  They  have  a  little  hay  to  cut,  a 
little  corn  to  plant  and  the  same  of  several 
other  crops.  It  so  happens  that  one  of  thera 
owns  a  mower.  The  other  owns  a  two-row 
corn-planter.  Since  the  first  has  no  planter, 
nor  the  other  a  mower,  they  change  about 
with  these  machines  every  year.  It  is  easily 
done,  since  they  live  only  one-half  mile 
apart  and  both  have  telephones. 

This  is  not  a  wonderful  discovery  in  any 
way,  but  possibly  you  could  work  some  like 
scheme  v.ith  your  neighbor.  Now,  these 
farmers  have  an  investment  of  perhaps  $40 
saved  on  each  side  by  this  plan,  besides  they 
do  not  have  to  house  two  machines  in  place 
of  one,  nor  do  they  have  to  feel  that  they 
must  beg  a  machine  of  the  other  when  they 
want  to  cut  or  plant. 

On  a  big  farm  with  many  acres  of  stuff  to 
handle  this  will  not  work  so  well,  but  there 
are  little  jobs  where  it  will  work,  and  does. 
Perhaps  you  will  put  up  ice  this  winter. 
Your  neighbor  has  none.  Could  you  supply 
him  sometimes  and  get  something  needed  in 
return  which  costs  him  little  but  means  a  lot 
to  you?   Ask  him.  R.  E.  Rogers. 
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Planting  the  Orchard 

[continued  from  the  DECEMBER  21ST  ISSUe] 

I REMEMBER  my  first  attempt  at  orchard- 
planting.  Three  men  were  fully  two 
weeks  setting  out  ten  acres  of  trees. 
The  method  used  at  that  time  was  a  com- 
monly recommended  one,  using  stakes  all 
around  the  field,  and  which  required  a  great 
deal  of  sighting  and  measuring.  I  can 
testify  that  it  was  heartbreaking,  slow  work. 
I  consider  all  systems  requiring  staking  or 
the  use  of  the  measuring-tape  impractical 
and  a  waste  of  good  time. 

Shade  for  the  Young  Trees 

Your  orchard  is  now  set  out.  If  you  have 
not  needlessly  crossed  back  and  forth  with 
your  team,  the  original  check  rows  will  still 
be  as  plain  as  before,  so  that  you  can  at 
once  get  your  corn  planted.  For  you  may  as 
well  occupy  the  ground  between  the  trees, 
leaving  out  just  one  hill  next  to  each  tree  in 
every  direction.  Harrow  with  spike-tooth 
-  harrow  a  day  or  two  later,  and  follow  this 
with  four  or  five  cultivations,  or  as  long  as 
the  corn  will  permit.  The  corn  will  shade 
the  trees  somewhat  during  the  hot  months, 
which  is  good  for  them.  In  cultivating  use 
a  short  whiffletree  to  avoid  bruising  the 
young  trees.  Whatever  growth  the  trees 
make  the  first  summer  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  first  pruning  should  not  be 
done  before  the  following  spring.  In  the 
late  fall  and  before  the  ground  freezes 
throw  three  or  four  shovelfuls  of  soil  against 
the  base  of  the  trees,  forming  a  mound  eight 
or  ten  inches  high.  It  will  keep  the  mice 
from  gnawing  your  trees  and  perhaps  gird- 
ling them. 

An  Estimation  of  the  Cost 

The  cost  of  your  orchard  for  the  first 
year  will  be  about  as  follows  per  acre : 

Plowing    $4.00 

Harrowing  3  times   1.50 

Cultivation  5  tim.es    3.00 

Marking   50 

135  trees,  @  12  cents  $16.20 

Digging  holes   75 

Planting  75 

Winter  protection   50 

Incidentals    1.00 

Va,  of  $9.00  charged  to  orchard   2.25 

Total  cost  per  acre  $30.45 

The  following  spring  the  young  trees 
should  be  looked  over  and  the  top  reduced 
to  from  three  to  five  branches  well  placed 
around  the  trunk  so  as  to  make  a  well- 
balanced  head.  If  the  tree  has  done  well,  it 
will  have  made  two  or  three  feet  of  growth 
on  the  main  branches ;  this  should  be  cut 
back  fully  one  half. 

Now  the  orchard  must  be  plowed  again. 
Get  as  close  to  the.  trees  as  possible.  If 
you  plow  to  the  trees,  you  can  cover  the  en- 
tire ground ;  if  you  plow  away,  you  will 
have  to  finish  with  a  one-horse  plow.  Close 
to  tree  plow  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
deeper  between  rows.  Subsequently  the  soil 
can  be  leveled  with  the  harrow,  also  scatter 
the  mound  of  soil  around  the  base  of  the 
trees.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  to  the  trees 
one  year  and  away  from  them  the  next. 

A  Good  Tool  for  Digging  Borers 

In  June  look  your  trees  over  for  borers. 
You  may  find  very  few,  and  it  will  take  but 
a  few  hours,  while  if  you  neglect  them  now 
it  will  take  as  many  days  to  get  rid  of  them 
later,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  trees,  which 
will  surely  result.  A  simple  tool  for  digging 
borers  can  be  made  in  a  few  moments.  Take 
a  piece  of  wire  the  size  used  for  hoops  on 
flour-barrels. 

Bend  it  over  double  so  as  to  form  a  loop 
of  convenient  size  to  fit  the  hand  as  a 
handle.  Bend  the  other  end  into  a  hook 
shape  three-fourths  inch  long.  Hammer  the 
inside  of  hook  flat  to  make  it  hard  and  thin, 
finish  to  sharp  edge  by  filing.  You  will  find 
this  latter  tool  very  handy  for  the  purpose, 
since  it  will  have  a  cutting  edge  for  remov- 
ing bark  and  may  be  used  for  probing  into 
the  holes  made  by  the  borer.  You  will  soon 
learn  to  locate  him  by  outward  indications. 
Usually  the  sawdust  will  indicate  his  pres- 
ence, also  a  sunken  appearance  of  the  bark 
which  results  from  the  tree  not  making  any 
growth  over  the  particular  spot  where  a 
borer  has  made  his  home.  Execute  him 
wherever  you  may  find  him.  If  you  have 
waited  too  long,  you  may  find  in  July  a 
cocoon  three-fourths  inch  long,  capsule- 
shaped  and  apparently  made  of  sawdust.  All 
these  should,  of  course,  be  destroyed. 

If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  scale,  it  will 
be  best  to  spray  your  trees  early  in  April, 
before  the  buds  have  opened,  with  lime- 
sulphur  1-9.  It  will  cost  so  very  little,  aud- 
it will  be  insurance  against  serious  attack 
for  that  season. 

Corn,  potatoes  or  other  cultivated  crop 
can  be  planted  as  before,  only  giving  the 
trees  a  little  more  room,  say  fully  six  feet. 

The  cost  of  your  orchard  for  the  second 
year  will  be  about  as  follows  : 


For  cultivation,  54  of  whole  area  $3.00 

For  borers   SO 

For  spraying   75 

For  pruning  SO 

For  protecting  against  mice  50 

$5.2S 

The  third  year  will  be  similar  to  the  sec- 
ond, except  that  still  more  room  must  be 
given  to  the  trees.  Cultivation  must  continue 
up  to  the  first  of  August,  after  which  let 
the  weeds  grow,  or  sow  a  cover  crop  of 
some  kind,  oats  is  good,  or  vetch,  or  both. 
The  total  expense  for  the  third  year  will 
be  perhaps  $10  per  acre. 

To  get  at  the  total  cost  of  the  orchard  up 
to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  we  will  add  up 
the  various  items  as  follows  : 

Interest  on  the  land  used  three  years.  $3.00 

Taxes   50 

Interest  on  working  capital    2.50 

First-year  expense    21.45 

Second-year  expense    5.25 

Third-year  expense    10.00 

$42.70 

To  this  we  add  the  original  cost  of  the 
land    40.00 

Making  the  cost  of  your  orchard,  per 
acre   $82.70 

These  figures  I  may  say  are  based  on 
accurate  accounts  kept  and  represent  what 
might  be  considered  work  done  under  normal 
farm  conditions. 

Just  consider  a  moment  what  these  figures 
mean.  For  less  than  the  price  of  the  bare 
land  in  many  sections,  especially  here  in 
the  East,  you  can  have  an  orchard  equal 
every  way  in  real  value  and  capable  of  earn- 
ing as  much  money  as  any  orchard  in 
Oregon  or  anywhere  in  the  Far  West,  valued 
at  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

What  your  three-year  orchard,  which  now 
may  be  considered  to  enter  upon  its  earning 
stage,  can  accomplish  under  good  manage- 
ment may  well  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
study.  O.  E.  MuESER. 


Tufted  Titmouse,  "The  Sugar- 
Bird" 

THE  tufted  titmouse,  unlike  many  of  his 
relatives,  is  a  bird  of  the  woodlands  and 
scarcely  ever  visits  the  towns,  unless  it  be 
about  the  outskirts  where  the  trees  are 
plentiful  and  thus  appear  woodlike. 

Tomtit  is  a  hardy  bird.  And  as  such  he 
endures  our  cold  northern  winters.  For 
this  reason  the  farm  boy  is  sure  to  see  him 
whenever  he  goes  to  the  woods  in  the  dead 
of  winter ;  that  is,  if  he  ever  notices  the 
birds.  But,  as  a  rule,  farmers  are  poor 
observers  of  bird  life,  and  so  they  do  not 
see  much  of  Tom.  for  he  is  very  likely  to 
be  quiet  during  the  cold  weather.  But  as 
soon  as  the  warm  days  appear  he  grows 
noisy,  and  at  the  sugar-making  season  his 
loud  notes  of  "Peto"  or  "Peter"  attract 
the  attention  of  the  farmers,  and  they  say, 
"the  'sugar-bird'  has  returned,"  when,  in 
fact,  he  has  been  about  all  through  the  long, 
cold  winter. 

This  titmouse,  like  his  winter  companions, 
the  nuthatch,  chickadee,  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  performs  a  valued  service  in 
that  he  remains  throughout  the  year,  and 
thus  consumes  large  quantities  of  insects 
that  would  otherwise  escape. 


He  may  be  easily  recognized  by  his 
slatish-blue  color,  chestnut-washed  sides, 
black  forehead  and  crested  head.  Like  his 
cousin,  the  black-capped  titmouse,  or  chicka- 
dee, he  hangs  from  twigs  and  walks  about 
on  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree-trunks,  exam- 
ining all  the  crevices  for  his  favorite  food 
and  uttering  his  common  notes  of  "day, 
day,  day."  H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


A  Lesson  from  Yellow  Mush 

By  Berton  Braley 
/^H,  ONCE  there  was  a  farmer,  and  he 

had  a  bully  farm  ; 
He  never  thought  that  land  of  his  could 

come  to  any  harm, 
So  he  planted  it  and  planted  it  with  many 

crops  of  wheat. 
He  never  raised  a  clover-leaf,  nor  yet  a 
sugar-beet, 

Though  year  by  year  his  profits  showed  a 

most  decided  drop. 
He  planted  wheat  and  planted  wheat  and 

never  thought  to  stop  ; 
He  scarcely  gave  a  field  a  rest,  but  sowed 

and  sowed  some  more 
That  everlasting  crop  of  wheat,  exactly  as 

before. 


He  wondered  at  the  dwindling  yield,  but  still 

he  didn't  seem 
To  find  out  where  the  trouble  lay,  until  he 

dreamed  a  dream. 
He  dreamed  of  eating  yellow  mush  (a  very 

useful  food). 
He  dreamed  he  ate  it  day  and  night,  the 

while  the  kettle  stewed, 
'Twas  yellow  mush  for  breakfast  and  for 

every  other  meal. 
He  ate  it  and  he  ate  it  till  his  head  began  to 

reel. 

He  ate  it  hot  and  ate  it  cold  and  ate  it  thin 

and  thick. 

And  though  he  wearied  of  it  soon,  and 

though  it  made  him  sick, 
He  still  was  fed  on  yellow  mush  and  never 

had  a  change. 
His  bowl  was  full  of  yellow  mush  with  more 

upon  the  range ; 
And  then   he  heard  within  the  dream  a 

mighty  voice  repeat, 
."You're  sick  of  eating  yellow  mush  ?  Your 

land  is  sick  of  wheat ! 
You  tire  of  naught  but  yellow  mush?  Your 

land  is  weary  too. 
Suppose  you  change  your  crops  a  bit  and 

give  it  something  new  ?" 
The  farmer  woke  and  saw  the  light  and 

learned  the  lesson  clear, 
So  now  he  raises  many  crops  and  changes 

every  year. 

Moral 

The  moral's  very  plain  and  true,  I  leave 
you  to  apply  it : 

"The  land  is  very  like  a  man — it  needs  a 
varied  diet !" 


Skin-Deep  Beauty 

By  G.  Henry 

|F  ALL  people,  farmers  are  most  prone 
'to  sneer  at  skin-deep  beauty. 
Of  all  people,  farmers  should  respect  skin- 
deep  beauty. 

(Don't  stop  here  to  throw  me  aside  in 
disgust.  I  am  no  mollycoddle  praising 
dimples  and  smooth  skin.) 

Of  all  classes  of  people,  farmers  are  most 
dependent  on  the  beauty  that  is  on  the  sur- 
face ;  that  is,  only  skin  deep. 

Should  I  try  to  tell  how  many  farmer 
folk  I  have  heard  say  "Beauty  is  only  skin 
deep,"  I  would  name  such  a  high  figure  that 
I  would  be  accused  of  lying.  So  I'll  not 
attempt  it.  But  merely  say  that  no  one  is 
so  inclined  to  treat  slightly  the  beauty  that 
is  on  the  surface — as  if  there  could  be  any 
other  kind  of  physical  beauty ! — as  we  so- 
called  horny-handed  sons  of  toil. 

And  now  to  rap  the  false  impression  which 
has  not  enough  of  foundation  to  deserve  the 
name  of  theory. 

Ugly  Apples  go  Begging  on  the  Market 

Can  you  sell  apples  which  are  ugly  in 
appearance  ?  Don't  you  find  ready  sale  for 
rosy,  fat  apples  ? 

Does  a  scrawny  colt  sell  as  readily  as  a 
plump  colt?  Hasn't  the  plump  colt  finer 
hair,  better  laid  on  than  the  scrawny  colt? 

Doesn't  a  well-painted  farmhouse  add  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  ?  Doesn't  an  un- 
painted  house  hurt  sale  prospects? 

Doesn't  a  straight  fence,  almost  beautiful 
because  of  its  symmetry,  lend  value  to  the 
place  ?  If  every  fence  on  a  farm  is  ugly, 
you  have  an  ugly  farm  ! 

Hadn't  you  rather  see  a  litter  of  fat, 
round  pigs  than  a  litter  of  lean  little  cusses, 
and  don't  the  fat  little  porkers  give  better 
promise  than  the  skinny  ones? 

"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  but  'tis  a  won- 
derful asset.  Why,  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  is  on  its  surface :  the 
trees,  the  grass,  fine  rivers,  great  lakes, 
pretty  flowers,  gamboling  lambs,  frisking 
colts,  playful  calves,  and  manly  men  and 
beautifully  rounded  women. 

Never  was  a  falser  note  struck  than  the 
contemptuous  "Beauty  is  only  skin  deep." 

And  this  certainly  is  no  intended  detrac- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  character  which  lies 
underneath  the  exterior,  nor  of  the  value  in 
principle  and  interest  which  is  invisible. 

But  the  beauty  that  is  only  skin  deep  actu- 
ally conduces  to  the  more  valuable  beauty 
that  is  concealed.  It  truly  does,  for  the  girl 
who  has  soulful  eyes  and  a  kissable  mouth 
and  a  chin  made  as  if  especially  for  caress- 
ing and  a  nose  turned  up  just  enough  to  be 
tantalizing  simply  must  cultivate  a  lovable 
disposition  if  she  would  not  disappoint  all 
who  see  her  and,  being  attractive,  seek  her. 

If  so  it  happens  that  a  man  is  of  striking 
appearance,  he  has  certain  implied  qualities 
to  which  he  must  live  up  to.  hasn't  he  ? 

There  Can't  be  too  Much  Beauty 

No,  you  can't  confound  me  with  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  fine  souls  hidden  under 
rough  skins.  If  I  would,  I  could  come  back 
with  the  harsh  statement  that  ugly  people 
simply  have  to  cultivate  lovable  tendencies  in 
order  to  make  up  for  their  physical  ugliness. 
But  I  won't. 

There  can't  be  too  much  of  the  skin-deep 
beauty.  It  sells  pears  and  peaches,  potatoes 
and  pumpkins,  corn  and  calves,  horses  and 
hay,  wheat  and  automobiles,  butter  and  eggs, 
and  it  makes  true-love  matches. 

All  babies  are  beautiful  ! 

So,  too,  can  the  man  with  a  crooked  nose 
be  beautiful  by  letting  beautiful  thoughts 
enter  his  soul.  And  never  was  a  woman 
so  ugly  that  she  was  not  beautiful  to  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  bared  her  pure  heart. 


Substantial 
Breakfast 
Pleasure 


in  every  package  of 


Post 

Toasties 


Crisp,  sweet  bits  of  toasted 
Indian  Corn,  to  be  served  with 
cream  or  milk. 

Always 

Ready  to  Eat 

Direct  From 
Package — 

Always  Delicious 

Sold  by  Grocers  every- 
where. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

JVo  money  In  advance — no  bank 
deposit.     Horse   and  Man  Power 
Sprayers  for  field  and  orchard.  Barrel  aod 
Power  Sprayers.   High  pressure,  thorough  agi- 
tation.   Built  to  last.    Guaranteed  for  5  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Extra  profitpaysforthemachine. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide 
and  special  free  offer  to  first  in  each  locality. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY; 
651  North  St..  Canton,  Ohio. 


Great  Crops  o£ 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
I  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'  great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
■  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  Siis 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.  It's  FREE  to  you. 

B.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  47Q,  Three  Rivers,  IBich. 


Vick's 


Garden 

and 
Floral 


Guide 


 "FOR  1913  IS  READY- 

Larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several  splendid 
new  varieties.  For  64  years  the  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs.  You  need  it  before  you  decide  what  kinds 
to  plant.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 
<yAME8  VICK'S  SONS,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 
84  Stone  Street  The  FIow«r  City 


Apple  Trees 

8c  Each 
Cherry  14« 
Plum  l&c,  Catalpa 
SpeciosaSeedlinga,  8to  t3Ia.$1.75perlOOO 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  rock-bottom  prices  quoted  in 
my  new  1913  Catalog.  Lists  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  such  as 
Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seed.  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Field 
Grass  Seed.  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn  and  Grain,  Fruit  and  Forest- 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Freight  prepaid  oa 
$10  tree  orders.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for  Catalog  today, 
German  Narserlea  and  Seed  House*    BoxlOli    Beatrlcet  Sebr. 


JMakeyooT  own  Fertilizer  at  email  eostwiUi 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs..  Easton,  Pa. 


.  ERRYS  SEEDS 


^  Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.   After  over  fifty  years 

5?  of  success,  they  are  pronounced 

^  the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 

^  Your  dealer  sells  them. 

^  1313  Seed  Annnal  tree  on 
request 

y  D.  M.  FERRY  S  CO. 

^  OETROIT,  Mice. 
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These  Harrows  Are  For 

Intensive  Tillage 

Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  orig^l 
"cutaway";  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  bar- 
row, the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
hanow,  the  original  extension  head.    CUTAWAY  double 

action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs  .  ~ 

compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame,  Kj'tWT^^T^^W^'^ 


which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double 
action  harrows.    That  is  one  ie<tson  why 

All  Cutaway 

Single  Action 
Harrows  Are 
Reversiblt 


double  action  harrows  giutd  and  pohrerize  |}>e  toil 
finCT  than  other  hanows.    CUTAWAY  doable 
actions  are  all  equipped   wiA  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  maldng  the  hajiow  into  ddier 
atoQgaeorttmsaelessmachiDcasde&ied.  Both 
tile  sin^e  acdoQ  and  the  doubleaction  aiemade 
with  extenaon  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.    They  are 
equipped  with  the  (amaai   CLARK  cQtleiy 
steel  disks, /or g-e^  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.    If  he 
can't,  write  ns.    Ask  for  new  48-page  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Intcniivc  Ullage." 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.      854  Maia  street.  Hi^^annma  Conn. 

Makerm  of  the  original  CLARK  "Cutaway''  implements 


MODEL 
1893 


Big 
Game; 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep  on  the 
Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  mightiest  killing  impact. 
The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  adjusted. 
It  never  clogs.  The  protecting  wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head 
and  cartridge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from  get- 
ting into  the  action.  The  side  ej  ection  throws  shells  away  from  line  of  sight 
and  allows  instant  repeat  shots  adways.  New  .33  caliber  now  ready. 
Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high  power  ceJibres, 
it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerfiJ,  accurate  gun  for  eJl  big  game. 

77ie  harlot  ^rearms  Gx 

141  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  Z^tirlm  characteristio. 
Send  for  onr  free  catalog.    Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 


160,000  i^'^^I.RTcf  ^ 


GREEN'S  TREES 


Apple  trees  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  yield  big  profits. 

We  have  160,000  fine  specimens  to  sell  at  half  agent's  prices!  Peach,  pear, 
plum.  Quince  and  cherry  trees.   Good  bearers.  Finest  grown— result  of 
34  years  scientific  grafting.   Hardy  and  free  from  scale.  Northern  growiu: 
Read  Green's  guarantee — trees  true  to  name. 

S00.000 
rOR  SALE 

Green  has  no  solicitors  or  agents.  You  order  direct  through  the  catalog  and  buy  af 
wholesale  prices.    Fou  get  the  middleman's  profits.   That's  why  we  can  sell  at  such 

low  prices.  Green's  1913  Catalog  FREE 

Green's  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  of  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
gives  tested  advice,  and  tells  how  to  plant  and  grow.  A  book  every  farmer  should  have. 
Send  now  and  we  will  give  you  one  of  otir  interesting  booklets,  "How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay,"  or  •'Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers."  State  which  you  want, 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,       19  WaU  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


700,000  Fresb  Dng  Trees 
lOe  Eacb 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cberry,  Peach  and  Quince; 
also  a  large  stock  of  Plants,  Slirubs,  Boses  and 
Ornamental  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Guar- 
anteed true  to  name.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  di- 
rect from  nurserj  to  planter.  Send  a  list  of  your 
■vanta  for  special  prices, /retgfttpaic?. 
^  2  DeUdona  Apple  Trees  for  2Cc  postpaid. 
Every bodv  wri',<.-  f-jr  iri^t.-  ulixitrat^  ca.talozue, 
F.W.WELLS  WHOLESALE  lOJaSEEIES. 
22  Treeacrea  Koad.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Write  for"" 
73rd 
Annual 
Catalogue 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

ML  Hope  Nurseries,  Bm31A  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


— Hew  (Scotland— 


Free 
Trial 


S  AW  S 

Hard-wood  or  all-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.   They  are  time  and 
money  sarers.    Large  rollers  return  table 
aatomatically.   Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
B&w  breakage.     HauT  other  practical,  ex- 
clusive features.    Catalog  free.   Oar  low 

prices  will  surprise  vou.   

HEW  HOLLAND  MACHIKE  CO., 
Box  44,  New  Holland,  Pa.  ^ 


Buy  vigorous,  healthy  fruit  and 
omamenlal  trees  and  plants  DI- 
KECT  from  the  Host  Complete  Nura- 
ety  StocEc  in  America,  NO 
AGENT  S  COiTSXISSIONTOPAY. 
Guaranteed  true  to  species,  packed 
carefully  and  shipped  promptly. 
World-wide  reputation.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  1 


AGENTS 

EARN  S3 

TOSS 

A  DAT 


BiG  PROFITS  IN 

SCIENTIFICALLY  TEMPERED 
KNIVES  AND  RAZORS 

with,  your  photo,  name  and 
address,  lodge  emblem,  etc.  in 
handles.  Great  opportunity.  Work 
full  time  or  spare  hoars.  No  experi- 
.ce  necessary.     We  show  yon  how  to 
e  money.     Write  today  £or  special 
outfit  offer.    Territory  going  fast. 
Canton  Cutlery  Co.,  Dept.  213.  Canton,  O. 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 


Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what  to  plant  m  your 
locality.  How  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as  giving  you  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit— all  Wood  Quality  stock 
Cost  you  about  half  agents'  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this 
absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can  depend 
on.    Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.     Return  mail  brings  it 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L.  Wood, 569 Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


book 


Apple  1  and  l  Vear  16  t>.  181  W-TU^l-^^  Chen?  1  and  2  year 

Direct  from  onr  Nuraerv  to  vou  at  Wholesale  prices.  All  propagated  from 
bearing  orchards.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  F^ee  from  Scale-.fresh  duK. 
As  good  as  money  can  buy,  no  matter  if  you  pay  three  times  our  price. 
D««lliiK  with  n»  yon  my*  the  •tent's  eammluloa.  After  29  years'  experience  you 
may  be  sure  we  are  equipped  with  modem  and  up-to-date  facilities  for  the 
(  accurate  and  prompt  dispatch  of  orders.  All  we  ask  is  a  trial  order.  P*-r- 
I  sonal  inspection  of  our  Nurseries  ie  earnestly  solicited.  300  acres.  «  rite  , 
today  for  FREK  wholesale,  illustrated  Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Trees— it  will  bo  a  valuable  guide  for  you. 

MALONEy  BEOS.  *  WELLS  CO.,  66  Main  St.,  DAHSVILLE,  N.  T. 
PftD.Tillc'a  PioDMr  Wbolee.10  Moneric 


BUY  your  TREES  direct  from  the  Grower 


P»y  enough  to  get  the  best,  bat  no  more.  Wc  have  a  farplua  of  ihouaands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  wfaolessle  prices. 


10  Peach  trees,  4  to  6  ft,  for  $0.98~|     |     6  Cherry  trees,  5  lo  6  ft.,  for 

6pSr      ••      5to6lt.,tor  98  |     [_  10  Apple      "     5  to  6  ft  ,  loi^ 


$0.7S 
1  98 


] 


Many  other  ipecUl  bargains.     Also  Smail  Fmlts,  Ornamentals,  Shmbs,  Eoaes.  etc.   All  fresh  dug. 
Vnrk  fTTown.    Guaranteed  tnw  to  name  and  free  from  Scale.   Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 
EiSbllshedlSTa.  L.  W.  HALL  &  CO..  512  Cutler  Building 


Hardy  Western  New 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Out  The 
Stumps 


All  Steel,  Triple 
Power  Stump  Puller 

I  Biggest  aiuinp  pulled  Iti  flvtJ  m.rntes  or 
less.  Clearsaaacreof  luDciadaj.  Makes^' 
Kyour  stump  land  money  land.   30  days'  . 
free  trtal— 3  year  guarantee  Get  ou  r  new  . 
book  and  special  low  price  offer  now* 

erculM  Mfg.  Co.,  978  2UtSt.,  Centenfilte,  ta.  . 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 
Lettuce  Under  Glass 

1ETTUCE,  in  winter,  is  not  a  rarity  on 
the    table    of    the    ordinary  well-paid 
■'laboring  man,  and  it  is  freely  offered, 
:  at  moderate  prices,  in  our  grocery-stores. 
We  used  to  raise  the  more  solid-heading 
varieties,  sorts  of  the  tennis-ball  type,  under 
various  names.    It  has  become  more  diffi-  i 
cult,  however,  to  raise  these  nice  solid  heads  : 
free     from    disease.      The    loose-heading,  j 
I  curly-leaved  Grand  Rapids  has  now  crowded 
i  the  others  out  of  cultivation  in  the  green- 
houses over  a  wide  range,  of.  country.  We 
can  grow  this  if  no  other.    It  is  little  sub- 
ject to  disease.  It  is  a  pretty  good  lettuce  to 
eat,  too,  and  wiU  stand  close  planting  on 
greenhouse  bench  or  in  hotbeds  or  frames. 


Growing  Trees  and  Roses 
from  Cuttings 

A  Texas  reader  asks  whether  peach, 
plum,  pear  and  apricot  trees,  also  roses,  can 
be  grown  from  cuttings,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
to  raise  apple,  pear,  plum  and  other  fruit 
trees  from  cuttings,  but  this  is  not  gen- 
erally practical  except  in  certain  instances. 
For  example,  pears  of  the  Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte  types  are  frequently  grown  from  cut- 
tings of  young  mature  wood,  say  a  foot  in 
length,  in  the  South,  but  never  in  the 
North.  The  cuttings  are  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  like  long  grape-cuttings. 

For  other  pears,  the  imported  French 
pear  stocks  are  commonly  used  by  nursery- 
men. These  stocks  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows  and  shield-budded  in  July  or  early 
August.  There  is  no  objection  to  your 
growing  a  few  pear-trees  from  seed  and 
budding  them  the  same  or  next  season  at 
the  time  mentioned.  Peach-trees  are  easily 
grown  from  seed,  especially  in  a  southern 
clime,  but  they  must  be  budded  with  the 
variety  desired.  It  is  also  possible,  although 
hardly  advisable,  to  propagate  them  from 
root-cuttings. 

Most  plum  varieties,  especially  of  the 
American  type,  grow  readily  from  cuttings 
or  by  layering.  Many  trees  are  also  grown 
from  the  sprouts  or  suckers  that  are  often 
found  springing  up  in  great  numbers  from 
the  roots  of  older  trees.  These,  unless  the 
top  of  the  parent  tree  has  been  grafted  or 
budded,  will  reproduce  the  variety.  The 
German  prune,  as  also  others,  can  be  grown 
from  seed  quite  readily  and  v\'ill  reproduce 
itself.  Other  plums,  if  grown  from  seed, 
must  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  planted  out  in 
nursery  rows  and  budded  in  August  fol- 
lowing. Apricot-stocks  may  be  grown  from 
root-cuttings,  or  peach-.stocks  may  be  used 
in  the  South,  plum-stocks  in  the  North, 
and  the  apricot  budded  on  these  stocks  the 
same  as  peaches  are  budded. 

Now  we  come  to  roses.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  propagate  them,  and  if  you  can 
find  a  demand  for  the  plants  they  wiU 
probably  be  a  more  thankful  subject  for 
your  efforts  than  the  various  fruit-trees 
mentioned.  You  can  grow  new  plants  of 
most  varieties  by  layering,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  amateur's  surest  way.  Scoop  out 
a  little  depression  in  the  rich  soil  near  the 
old  plant,  and  bend  down  one  of  the  shoots 
of  new  wood,  covering  it  with  soil  to  near 
the  tip.  This  shoot  will  take  root  at  the 
joints  and  send  up  new  shoots.  More  com- 
monly, roses  are  propagated  by  means  of 
short  cuttings  made  of  nearly  mature  wood, 
the  cutting  having  one  bud  and  being  in- 
serted in  a  propagating-bed  under  glass,  in 
mild  heat,  nearly  up  to  the  bud.  For  the 
various  perpetual  and  climbing  roses  longer 
cuttings  may  be  made  of  ripened  wood  and 
handled  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame. 


Hotbed  for  Onion-Plants 

A  Maryland  reader  asks :  "How  big  a 
hotbed  do  I  need  for  sowing  two  pounds  of 
onion-seed  for  transplanting?"  I  usually 
and  preferably  sow  the  seed  in  flats,  using 
one  eighth  of  an  ounce  to  a  flat  eighteen 
inches  long  by  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
making  the  rows  across  (the  short  way  of) 
the  flat  about  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  apart.  I  calculate  on  getting  about 
five  hundred  or  more  good  plants  per  flat. 
An  ordinary  hotbed  sash,  three  by  six  feet, 
will  therefore  cover  just  about  space  enough 
to  sow  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  seed, 
and  raise,  perhaps,  seven  thousand  plants. 
It  will  require  a  hotbed  of  twenty  or  more 
sashes  to  provide  the  space  needed  for  sow- 
ing two  pounds  of  onion-seed  and  for  rais- 
ing plants  enough  for  an  acre. 

"Which  is  the  best  yellow  globe  onion  for 
this  purpose?"  is  another  question.  I  never 
raise  the  ordinary  onion  varieties  (Yellow 
Globe  Danvers,  Southport  Yellow  Globe, 
etc.)  under  glass  for  transplanting.  It  is 
questionable  whether  that  would  pay.  They 
are  grown  from  seed  sown  in  early  spring 
in  open  ground.  The  two  varieties  for 
starting  under  glass  during  the  winter  are 
the  Prizetaker  and  the  Gibraltir.  both  of 
the  sweet  Spanish  type. 
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KellysTREtS 

Guarantee  dSturdy" 
and  Tr  ue  io  Na  me 


w 

\ 


It  means  teal  money  to  yon  to  bay  Fruit 
Trees  with  the  confidence  that  yon  are  getting 
Tarieties  true  to  name,  sturdy  stock  of  perfect 
grades,  all  free  from  disease.    Think  it  over. 

Wehare  over  100  acres  ol  the  finest  blocks  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Plnm.  Cherry  and  Quince 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

We  have  the  endorsement  of  our  fellow 
townsmen,  which  is  the  best  recommendation 
any  firm  can  have. 

Ton  can  order  our  quality  trees  from  our 
Catalog  just  ae  if  you  were  giring  us  your  order 
personally.  It  will  receive  the  best  possible 
attention. 

Write  f«T  0»r  GKtalor  ?*«w. 
KQIYBBOS.  NURSERIES,  21  Main  St^Daosvilte.ll.Y. 

Toit^ll  XextT  lUgrft  Flantinp  KtTly  Tree* 


I  the  greatest 


grown  by  men  of  experience  m  _  .  ^ 
,  tree  growing  center  of  the  TJ.  S-  "VTe  ship 
only  quality  trees  and  burn  those  we  believe 
will  not  please  our  customers.  We  do  not  grow 
the  quantity  of  trees  that  some  nurserymen  do, 
but  we  do  maintain  quality  and  have  bnilt  our 
reputation  by  so  doing. 

for  48  years  these  nurseries 
have  been  known  for  reliability. 
We*d  rather  not  sell  a  planter  if 
we  can't  please  him. 

We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name  and 
free  from  scale,  and  will  refund  S3  to  SI  in- 
vested in  every  case  where  found  otherwise. 

Write  for  Catalog  &ad  price  list  of 
selected  stork. 

Special  allowance  on  Isirge orders 
before  March  1st. 

J.B.  MOKEYKUKSEKIES.  23  StateSt.. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 

The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FBCTT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 

along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

fn  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  vrrite  to 


WILBL  R  McCOT, 
A.  <fc  [..\gt.for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jactaonville,  Fla. 


E.N.  CLARK, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.  for  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas, 
■Wilmington,  X,  C. 


What  Sprayer?! 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

Ko.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Xozzle — moi 
powerful  and  eflScient  hand  outfit.  Cai 
acity  4  gallons.    For  large  sprayers— I 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide, 
The  E.  C.  llrown  Co. ,      I  S  Ja  y  St. .  Rochester. ^^.T. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Ht.  GUead  Hydx&uUc  Pr«u 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples^  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BiGMU>'EY  MAKEIL  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaiiorators.  apple-  ^ 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
THE  EYDRATJLIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

106  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  GUead.  Ohio.   

Or  Room  119  D,  39  Cortiandt  Street.  Nc^v  York,  N.  "Y., 


Low  Prices- 


Our  Dew  cntaloguc  coDlains  abig  Ifstof  tbo  greatest 
nanerj  bargolaa  ever  oOered.   Less  than  balf 
a(;oaU'  prices  I     Ali  ordert  ffuaranteed  I  _^ 
Thii  catalo?ue  will  iarc  jtjq  moiwy  I  ^^^hO 
Don't  buy  your  plant*  till  you've  read  It.  ^ 

mCH  lAHQ  KUHSEfilES,  8oi  112  ,  Boctiestar ,  N.  TA  wv^ 

Rochetiar  u  the  fre«  ctnttr  of  th^  teorld.      \  * 


.REEt!  Mbney-Savintj  BoiSk: 


^^Vl^r  F   ^  Spoltz,    ThnoUiT,  Clo»er,  Sojl 
CPCn  mRM   Bmm,  Com  P«f.  BoD^iu  MUM,I 

etc.    QtuUiT  flnl  «la«.  1100  ftoiM.   Catslac  nnplMl 

tree  on  t»5utit.      W.  S,  SCAltFF.      Kcw  C«rli»l«,  Olil<>| 


TRAYELjNO 


r..r  111,  ft  w',;o  b.-.r.  tu-m  301)  fl.  to  1^  inil»»  «■•  f f-r 
their  mail.    F-uiiy  pla^c^'  ^-'^  Ul«phone  jKiles  or  -  x  i'e  | 
i&stened  lo  fcnc«  ixiits.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

M.-iie  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearinp  pulle>-s.  Sold  I 
un  thirf.  (lavs'  trial.  Write  for  "Geltine  Uie  M.iil."  | 
Oakwood  Mfg.  Oo,  2S  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Oblo.  i 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  B^est  Vi! 


r  vii»e  superior  silaEC.  Possess  best  COB^I 
,  structlon  and  greatest  convenience.  Set  T 
f  free  cataloKue.  Aeents  wanted.  „  _  | 
!  UnatUUft  SUo  Co..  BoxX.      Db«4UU,N.T.  I 


IS 


Farm  Notes 


mi 


Fajrm  Philosophy 

IT  IS  possible  to  farm  without  a  phi- 
losophy, but  the  results  are  not  apt  to 
be  satisfactory. 
Some  men  are  born  philosophical  and 
some  acquire  a  philosophy.  It  is  the  former 
who  are  in  luck.  An  acquired  philosophy 
requires  a  good  deal  of  cranking  to  get  it  to 
go  in  damp  weather,  and  even  then  it  is  all 
the  time  missing  explosions. 

But  the  right  philosophy  is  a  joy;  if  not 
forever,  at  least  as  long  as  farmers  are  called 
upon  to  furnish  land,  labor,  tools  and  seed, 
and  then  to  divide  their  crop  with  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  the  boll-weevil,  the  Chicago  Board 
cf  Trade  and  other  predatory  interests. 

R-AMSEY  Benson. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Laws 


Selling  Direct — Honey 

7l/rORE  than 
twenty  -  five 
years  ago  Mr. 
W.  H.  Laws,  of 
Austin  County, 
Texas,  began  sell- 
ing honey  direct 
from  his  apiaries 
to  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Laws  was, 
and  is,  a  raiser  of 
high-grade  Italian 
queens,  which,  of 
course,  he  sold 
direct  to  the  con- 
s  u  m  e  r  ,  so  he 
drifted  most  nat- 
urally into  the 
business  of  selling  his  honey  direct  also. 

From  a  modest  beginning  Mr.  Laws'  busi- 
ness has  grown  imtil  it  now  requires  all  the 
honey  from  his  twelve  hundred  stands  of 
bees  to  supply  the  demand.  Some  years  he 
is  compelled  to  buy  all  the  first-class  product 
he  can  find  in  his  vicinity  to  fill  his  orders. 
This  steady  growth  has  not  come  about  by 
accident,  neither  can  it  be  attributed  to  any 
unusual  cause.  It  has  been  brought  about 
by  strict  adherence  to  two  old-fashioned 
virtues — square  dealing  and  courteous  treat- 
ment. 

In  selling  farm  products  to  a  distant  cus- 
tomer there  is  often  a  temptation  to  substi- 
tute inferior  commodities,  but  no  more  fatal 
policy  could  be  pursued.  Mr.  Laws  has 
always  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  give  his 
customers  full  measure  and  high  quality. 

The  Transportation  Problem 

Mr.  Laws  finds  the  greatest  demand  to  be 
for  honey  put  up  in  cases  containing  two 
sixty-pound  cans,  which  can  be  shipped  by 
freight  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  this  is  the 
product  he  advertises  most  widely. 

Such  a  quantity,  however,  is  more  than 
many  families  need  at  one  time,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish  any  quantity  desired. 
Small  shipments,  on  the  other  hand,  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  both  himself  and  the  cus- 
tomer, for  the  excessive  express  charges 
often  consume  all  the  saving  which  the  pur- 
chaser made  by  buying  direct. 

This  emphasizes,  in  a  most  practical  way, 
the  farmers'  and  consumers'  need  of  a  genu- 
ine parcels  post.  With  an  efficient  system 
in  operation,  Mr.  Laws  could  fill  orders  for 
honey  in  quantities  as  small  as  one-half  gal- 
lon with  profit  to  himself  and  customers.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  by  extraordinary  en- 
ergy and  foresight  to  build  up  a  big  business 
imder  present  conditions  direct  with  the 
consumer  as  Mr.  Laws  has  done,  but  this 
handicap  should  be  removed.  The  new  par- 
cels-post law  which  has  just  gone  into  effect 
will  afford  some  relief,  but  the  rights  of  the 
producers  and  consumers — the  public — will 
never  be  fully  protected  until  this  service 
is  made  cheaper  and  more  extensive. 

Advertising  Expenses  are  Small 

One  cheering  feature  of  Mr.  Laws'  suc- 
cess— and  the  success  of  practically  every 
other  farmer  who  has  sold  his  products 
direct  to  the  consumer — is  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  advertising  required  to 
create  a  demand.  Mr.  Laws  finds  a  four- 
line  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
of  the  leading 'Southwestern  papers  sufficient 
to  bring  him  all  the  orders  he  can  fill.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
of  Mr.  Laws'  orders  come  from  his  old  cus- 
tomers and  their  friends,  consequently  he 
has  to  depend  on  his  advertising  to  secure 
new  customers  only.  In  other  words,  it 
might  require  a  hea^■ier  advertising  cam- 
paign to  start  a  new  business  of  this  kind 
than  it  would  to  keep  an  old  and  well- 
established  one  going.  • 

Nevertheless,  in  selling  any  farm  product 
direct  to  the  consumer,  no  enormous  outlay 
for  advertising  purposes  will  be  needed  as 
is  the  case  in  the  manufacturing  world  when 
a  new  product  is  placed  on  the  market,  be- 
cause the  demand  for  the  farm  products 
already  exists,  and  only  enough  advertising 
is  required  to  bring  the  seller  and  purchaser 
together.  , 

It  need  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
honey  and  other  farm  products  could  not  be 


extensively  advertised  with  profit.  This 
country  imports  many  tons  of  sugar  each 
year  for  which  home-grown  honey  could  be 
substituted  with  profit  to  both  the  health 
and  pocket  of  the  people,  and  this  condition 
coiild  be  greatly  remedied  by  a  vigorous 
educational  advertising  campaign,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  automobile  manufacturers 
are  now  engaged  in  to  popularize  their 
product.  Such  a  campaign  is,  of  course,  an 
undertaking  for  the  bee-keeper's  organiza- 
tions and  not  for  an  individual. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  find  that  to  sell  his 
products  direct  to  the  consumer  a  farmer 
needs,  first,  goods  of  uniform  quality  and, 
second,  a  fixed  policy  of  square  dealing. 
Then  with  a  small  outlay  for  advertising — ■ 
which  should  be  expended  steadily  through- 
out the  year,  instead  of  spasmodically — a 
good  business  may  be  built-up. 

MAtjRicE  Floyd. 


The  Golden  Rule  Profitable 

/~\NE  day  in  January,  as  I  sat  by  a  fire, 
^-^the  thermometer  outside  almost  at  zero 
and  the  wind  blowing,  I  saw  pass  my 
home  the  hired  man  of  one  of  my  neighbors, 
with  a  wagon,  going  to  town  for  a  load  of 
coal. 

This  neighbor  of  mine  knows  enough  farm 
lore  to  be  a  good  farmer,  and  is  not  a  lazy 
makeshift  by  any  means,  but  at  times  he  is 
a  very  poor  manager.  He  lost  enough  time 
last  fall,  after  seeding,  to  haul  an  abundance 
of  coal  for  his  winter  use,  but,  instead,  was 
doing  something  else  of  little  importance. 
He  was  now  paying  for  some  weight  in  his 
coal  in  the  form  of  snow  and  ice,  to  say 
nothing  of  enforcing  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  iiis  hired  help  and  team. 

He  has  difficulty  in  keeping  good  hired 
help,  although  he  pays  good  wages.  He  has 
no  more  sympathy  for  his  hired  man  than 
for  one  of  his  cattle. 

To  a  certain  extent,  hired  men  inform 
each  other  of  such  facts,  and  this  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to  hire  at  all,  except  at 
wages  above  the  average.  He  cannot  hire  at 
any  price  good  men  that  know  him,  and  he 
is  forced  to  take  the  "leavings,''  or  men  of 
doubtful  character  and  reputation.  His  help 
often  become  dissatisfied  in  the  midst  of 
a  busy  season  and  quit  the  job  when  hours 
count  most. 

Moral :  Put  yourself  in  the  hired  man's 
place,  treat  him  as  one  of  the  family,  do  not 
ask  him  to  do  things  you  would  not  be 
willing  to  help  him  do,  let  him  come  to 
meals  when  you  do  and  eat  at  the  same 
table ;  in  other  words,  treat  your  hired  help 
right,  and  you  >vill  not  have  my  neighbor's 
troubles.  F.  W.  P.\bst. 


This  winter  New  York  will  claim  an  inter- 
esting experiment.  Some  scientists  say  that 
the  minds  of  dull  students  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  better  efforts  if  electric  currents  are 
passed  through  the  walls  of  the  school- 
rooms. They  are  going  to  try  it  out  for  a 
six-months'  period. 


Substantial  "Window-Box" 

'yH  E  average 
wooden  window  or 
lawn  box  soon  de- 
cays and  must  be 
bolstered  and  bracketed  up  to  be  kept  in- 
tact. A  much  more  satisfactory  "box"  for 
keeping  flowering  plants  can  be  made  from 
an  old  laundry  tank  which  can  be  picked 
vip  on  almost  any  dump-heap. 

With  cold-chisel  or  metal  hack-saw  cut 
away  a  part  of  one  side  as  illustrated,  punch 
a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  to  provide  drain- 
age, and  give  it  a  thin  coat  of  green  paint 
on  the  outside.  When  filled  with  flowers, 
it  r.'ill  prove  both  attractive  and  durable. 

D.  S.  BuRCH. 


For  the  Land's  Sake 

(RCa.  U.  S.  PAT,  OFF.) 

Bowker's  Fertilizers 


use 


They  enrich  the  earth  and  those 
who  till  it.  Fertility  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  profitable  farming  that 
no  farmer  ought  to  take  chances  with 
his  fertilizer.  A  reliable  company  and 
a  high  grade  brand  mean  full  value  for 
the  money,  a  full  ration  for  the  crop, 
and  a  full  return  at  harvest  time. 

Bowker's  Fertilizers  are 
soluble,  active,  sure.  They 
are  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  materials, 
the  best  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  Suitable  for  every 
crop  and  adapted  to  every 
pocketbook. 

■We  want  Agents  in  unoc* 
~5'^4*s^      rffil-SOIS^^^^V,^     cupied  territory.    'Write  today 
y^^^^^A^KM^ml^^^^BjO  prices  and  terms;  this  may 

r>is^^^:sssiaat3tsmfS^fs^^r±.       mean  a  good  business  for  you 

if  you  act  at  once. 

Write    anyway    for  eur 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
epring  fertilizer.    We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do= 

BOWKER  Po'^M? 

89  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.       55  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
72  Trinity  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    1227   2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Crushed  Limestone 


Your  Land 
it 


Grow  big  crops 
such  as  are  harvested 


on  Western  irrigated  lands. 
Ground  Limestone  puts  the  soil  into  con 
dition  for  bumper  harvests.   You  probably  have 
an  abundance  of  limestone  on  your  own  farm.  Y< 
can  crush  it  as  fine  as  sand  at  a  cost  of  C5  cents  a  ton.  Think 
it  You  never  heard  of  fertilizer  so  cheap.  Get  a 


Grind  li> 
self 


Wheeling  "peS^  Crusher 

and  make  your  own  supply.  Also  do  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  building.  There  is  a  big  field  here.  The  Wheeling 
crushes  any  kind  of  stone  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 
A  steel-built  machine — three  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  yet 
much  lighter  in  weight  Runs  on  6  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  on 
limed  land.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  every  statement  is  backed  by 
proof.  Get  this.   Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
140  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  'Va. 


Come  — Farm  Where  Success  is  Sure 


WHY  waste  time  and  wear  out  your  life  working  an  Eastern  farm 
Sacramento  Valley,  California,  will  produce  many  times  more 
profit  to  the  acre,  with  less  v.ork  and  worry.    In  Northern  Call 
fornia  the  soil  is  richer,  sun  shines  oftener  and  irrigation  makes  you  inde- 
pendent of  the  rain  and  drought. 

Oranges,  alfaU"a  and  all  fruits,  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  mature 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  Northern  California. 

Stock  and  poultry  are  easier  to  raise  and  produce  more  because  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  where  green  feed  grows  in 
abundance. 

Markets  are  near,  with  cheap  railroad,  river  and  trolley  transportation. 
Investigate  these  wonderful  farms:  large  acreage  is  unnecessary. 

"TWENTY'S  PLENTY— FORTY'S  A  FORTUNE" 

Read  carefully  this  table  of  profits  and  note  the  production  to  the  acre;  you 
will  then  understand  why  the  Kuhn  irrigated  farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are 
monev  makers. 


Alfalfa  

AlmondB  .... 

Apples  

Apricots  .  .  .  , 
Asparagus  .  .  . 

Beans   

Blackberries  .  . 
Cherries  .  .  .  . 
English  Walnuts 

Figs  

Grapes  (Raisin)  . 
Grapes  'Table  .  . 
Grapes  (Wine  .  . 


S  60  to 

80  to 
100  to 
100  to 
100  to 
60  to 
150  to 
150  to 
125  to 
100  to 
80  to 
75  to 
90  to 


$100 
100 

300 
150 
250 
100 
300 
300 
300 
200 
150 
150 
150 


Xjemons  .... 
Loganberries  . 

Olives  

Oranges  .... 
Peaches  .... 

Pears   

Pltuns  

Potatoes  (Irish) 
Potatoes  (Sweet) 
Prunes .  .  .  . 
Strawberries 
Sugar  Beets  .  . 
Tomatoes    .  .  . 


$150  t0$30O 
150to  300 
100  to  200 
200  to  4O0 
300  to  300 
150  to  30O 
100  to  200 
100  to  150 
100  to  160 
125  to  SOO 
200  to  300 
40  to  75 
lOOto  150 


Write  to-day  and  learn  of  people  who  are  making  big  mone>"  to-day  on  Kuhn's 
Sacramento  Valley  Farms,  the  profits  paying  the  purchase  price. 

Don't  delay  if  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  everj*  day  now  sees  new 
settlers  moving  on  this  land  and  the  best  farms  go  first. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  1S7 

Sll  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  III...  137  South  La  Salle  Street  NEW  TOEK.  N.  Y..  .501  Fifth  Avenue 
SAN  FP.ANCISCO,  CAL.,  412  Market  Street  WIIXOWS,  CAL.,  405  Sycamore  Street 


SECOND  CUTTING  THIS  SEASON 

The  Sacramento  Valley,  California   is  unquestionably  America' s  best  .\LFALFA  country 
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Your  Seed  Grain 

CLEANED  CDCC 
and  GRADED  rllLlLi 


To  proremy  *  •Chatham.."  I  will  ship  it  i 
freight  prepaid,  no  money  down.  Let  it 
clean,  grade  and  separate  your  Seed  Grain 
for  30  days.  Tlien  keep  it  and  pay  me  my 
astonishiog-ly  low  price  next  Kovember  or 
seed  it  back,  at  my  expense. 

CHATHAM  AND  CLEANER 

^adea,  cleans  and  separates  Wheat,  Oats, 
Corn.  Barley.  Peas.  Beans,  Flax,  Clover,  Tim- 
I  othy.  etc.     Takes  C.->cfele.   Wild  Oats.  Smut, 
.  iV'Ta  seed  wheat;  any  mixtare  from  flax. 
:s  CJTa  tor  drop  planter.    Bids  clover  of 
bacbhorn.     Takes  all  dirt, 
chaff  and  weeds  from  tim- 
I  othy.    Bemoves  foul 
e  e  d  seed  and  all 
damag^,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  ker- 
1  Dels.    Handles  60  ba. 
I  per  honr.    Gas  power 
I  or  hand  power.  Post- 
al bring  a  1  o  w-price- 
■buy-on-time  propo- 
'  sifcion  and  latest  Cata- 
log.  Write  now  for 
"Booklet  7  3  ,  (73) 
TheManaon  Campbell  Co. ,  Detroit,  KansasCity.  Minneapolis  i 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  liide.  Calf.  Dog:.  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes",  rug^  or  g-loves  when  ordered. 

Tour  fur  g-oods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  fiatalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation  which  erery  stock  raiser 
shouldhave.bat  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  bocik  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing-  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantag-e 
to  the  customer,  especially  oa  horse 
hides  and  cralf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
groods  and  gume  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
yotir  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Compaay. 
571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y  ■ 
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January  Dividends  and 

Christmas  Money- 
Prof  itably  Re-invested 

Positive  Security' — liberal  interest  return 
without  having  to  tie  up  your  money  for  a 
long  period  of  time  is  offered  in  the 

6%  Certificates 

issued  by  this  Company. 

These  certificates  run  for  two  years  or 
as  much  longer  as  you  desire. 

They  are  withdrawable  on  demand  at  any  time 
after  two  years.  Issued  in  amounts  of  SlOO  or 
more.  Interest  checks  are  mailed  promptly  January 
1st  and  July  1st.  In  17  years*  experience  there  has 
never  been  a  da>-'s  delay  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  in  paying  principal  when  due  or  demanded. 

fVrite  today  for  booklet 
giving  full  details. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

1057  Calvert  Bailding  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  The  Market  Outlook  | 

Mutton  and  Wool 

WHILE  official  statistics  show  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep  during  the  last  decade,  yet  the 
supply  at  the  leading  markets  amply  fills  the 
demand,  save  perhaps  for  feeding  lambs, 
yearlings  and  for  breeding  ewes. 

In  November,  Chicago  received  the  largest 
number  of  sheep  ever  received  there  in  that 
month,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  both 
top  Western  and  native  lambs  were  selling 
freely  at  $8.50 ;  top  wethers  at  S5.25  and 
yearlings  at  $7.00,  in  a  very  full  market. 
Feeders  also  were  in  very  strong  demand, 
some  up  to  $7.00.  Reports  from  all  markets 
show  an  upward  movement. 

The  Woolen  Trade  is  Promising 

The  wool-market  remains  firm,  showing 
no  tendenc}'  toward  lower  prices.  Reports 
from  all  wool  centers  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  output  is  below  the  average ;  manufac- 
turers generally  anticipate  a  rise  ;  m.ost  mills 
are  running  to  their  full  capacitj' ;  in  fact, 
the  woolen  trade  has  not  been  as  promising 
for  some  years. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  coming  in 
from  the  corn-fields  in  fairly  finished  con- 
dition, and  as  there  is  no  way  of  estimating 
their  numbers  or  how  long  the  run  may  last, 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  their  effect 
may  be  on  the  market  for  the  next  few 
weeks ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  though 
prices  may  be  hammered  down  somewhat  as 
long  as  the  rush  of  these  lasts,  the  pressing 
demand  for  both  mutton  and  wool  will 
make  any  permanent  fall  from  present 
remunerative  prices  improbable  during  this 
new  j'ear.  f^P^rt  opinion  looks  rather  for 
a  rising  market  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

If  we  look  the  situation  straight  in  the 
face,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Utopian 
conclusion  for  our  farmers  to  arrive  at. 
In  the  past  ten  years  our  population  has 
increased  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  our  farm 
area,  four  per  cent.  In  1900  everj'  one  hun- 
dred people  could  have  their  share  in  over 
ninety  cattle ;  now,  only  sixty-eight.  Rela- 
tive to  population,  sheep  and  hogs  have  also 
diminished  in  numbers,  though  not  so 
greatly. 

These  conditions,  at  present  prevailing 
and  likely  to  continue  for  a  considerable 
period,  offer  great  inducements  to  farmers 
of  moderate  means.  The  raising  and  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  to  be  successfully  carried  on, 
requires  ample  capital  and  an  extensive 
acreage.  The  consumption  of  milk  in  its 
various  forms  increases,  perhaps,  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  farm  product, 
and  dairying  is  attracting  men  of  large 
means.  Hog  products,  save  in  the  form  of 
ham,  bacon  and  lard,  are  not  quite  so  popu- 
lar as  formerly ;  and  until  a  sure  simple 
preventive  of  cholera  is  found,  the  dread 
of  it  will  lessen  the  number  of  hogs  raised. 


The  prevailing  taste  for  small  joints  of 
meat  makes  the  rapidity  with  which  sixty 
to  ninety  pound  lambs  can  be  perfected,  and 
the  prices  they  command,  quite  a  factor  in 
encouraging  their  production  in  place  of  two 
and  three  year  old  wethers.  A  ten-months' 
sixty  to  eighty  pound  lamb  is  worth  about 
$6.50 ;  a  year-old  wether,  wool  and  all,  is 
seldom-  worth  more,  and  beside  the  saving 
in  food  there  is  less  danger  of  loss  with 
the  lamb.  The  small  capital  required  for  the 
starting  of  a  small  breeding  flock,  and  the 
quickness  of  its  "turn  over" ;  the  sm.all 
drain  it  makes  on  the  food  production  of  a 
small  farm  ;  all  these  things  go  to  place  the 
rearing  of  lambs  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  farmer.  The  profits  are  large ;  and 
the  care  of  them,  though  necessarily  calling 
for  intelligence,  is  but  a  small  item  in  the 
labor  account.  J.  P.  Ross,  Illinois. 


Packers  Look  for  Lower  Hog 
Market 

T\URI>fG  the  early  part  of  December  the 
'-^  receipts  of  hogs  showed  an  increase.  At 
Chicago  the  International  Live-Stock  Show 
acted  as  a  drawing  card,  while  at  other 
points  the  advance  of  the  season  was  all 
that  was  responsible  for  it.  As  the  winter 
has  advanced,  weight  and  quality  have  im- 
proved, due  to  the  feeding  of  new  corn.  The 
run  of  hogs  on  the  eastern  markets  con- 
tinued, thus  holding  the  shipping  demand  at 
its  November  status. 

This  gave  the  packers  an  opportunity  to 
push  their  bear  campaign,  but  they  met 
stubborn  resistance  and  were  able  to  score 
only  a  small  decline.  The  increased  de- 
mand in  the  fresh-meat  channels  because  of 
_  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  advancing 
prices  of  mutton  and  beef  enabled  the  specu- 
lators to  nearly  maintain  prices  against  the 
packers'  raids !  That  the  packers  were  in 
need  of  all  the  available  hogs  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  never  any  "hold- 
overs." 

The  packers  are  expecting  to  get  a  lower 
market  later  so  have  accumulated  but  little 
pork  in  their  cellars.  Their  policy  is  never 
to  stock  up  on  a  declining  market. 

The  market  has  maintained  a  strong  un- 
dertone at  all  times,  showing  that  the  de- 
mand has  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  thus 
forcing  packers  to  purchase  at  the  current 
prices  or  remain  out  and  let  the  speculators 
absorb  the  supply. 

L.  K.  Brown^  South  Dakota. 


"Hello,  Jina — I  understand  you're  going 
to  move." 

"Yes,  my  wife  says  the  scarecrow  has  be- 
come so  ragged  and  old-fashioned  that  she 
won't  stand  it  any  longer.  " 

Think  Twice  Before  Selling 
Cattle 

CTOCK  cattle  are  slowly  going  higher. 
^  even  if  the  market  reports  do  not  show- 
it  in  view  of  the  poorer  quality.  There 
seems  to  be  a  hungry  demand  for  them. 
Short-fed  cattle  are  making  money,  and 
feeders  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
refill  their  feed-yards.  The  temptation  to 
cash  in  when  there  is  a  profit  is  too  strong 
to  resist,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the 
wisest  and  safest  thing  to  do.  This  year, 
with  the  present  price  of  feed  and  the 
market  prospect,  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  no  grreat  risk  in  putting  a  decent  finish 
on  cattle  and  getting  well  paid  for  doing  so. 

Stockers  are  High  Priced 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  stockers  fit  for  feed- 
ing are  costing  nearly  as  much  per  pound 
to  buy  as  "warmed-up"  cattle  are  bringing, 
a  condition  that  cannot  last.  Packers'  sup- 
plies of  meats  on  hand  are  less  than  last 
year,  with  no  prospect  of  an  increase.  In 
view  of  this  it  might  be  well  to  think  twice 
before  selling  "warmed-up"  cattle  and  re- 
placing with  high-priced  feeders  of  inferior 
quality. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  hog-cholera 
is  still  eating  into  Iowa's  future  supply  of 
hogs,  and  I  am  confident  the  spring  markets 
will  show  it. 

Husking  is  over,  and  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  cash  in  their  corn  around  thirty-five 
cents. 

I  had  260  of  my  hogs  vaccinated  for  hog- 
cholera,  double  treatment,  thirty  days  ago 
and  have  lost  none  ;  looks  like  pretty  good 
insurance  with  a  ten-cent  spring  market 
facing  us.  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


You  would  fight  if  a  man  struck  your 
little  chap  a  blow  that  brought  the  red,  but 
you  yourself  will  cut  his  heart  wide  open 
with  your  harsh  words,  and  leave  a  sting 
there  that  will  last  through  all  eternity. 
Why  do  you  do  it?  In  a  little  while  your 
boy  will  be  out  and  away  on  life's  footpath, 
and  there  will  be  a  big  hole  by  your 
chimney-corner.  But  the  biggest  hole  of  all 
will  be  the  hole  in  your  own  heart.  Keep 
your  boy  close  to  you  by  yourt'love. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  4,  1913 


lERilEEngine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROn"'  KeroseneEogine 
shipped  oa  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  prores 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful foel.  If  satililed.  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  enirine;  if 
not,  pay  nothing,  Ko  waste,  no  evapo* 
ration,  no  eiploflion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up* 

Gasoline  i  s  9c  to  1 5c  hi  gher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  eoing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  tliree 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

-^nly  engine  rannin?  on  coal  ^ 
oil  snccessfuily;  uses  alcohol,  ^s- 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Startswith- 
out  cranfeing.  Only  three  moving  | 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no 
gears — no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes.  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to" 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
I*umps.  saws,  threshes,  chnrns.  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  ninshomeelectriclightingplant.  Prices  (stripped), 
$39.50  up.  Seat  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
buy  an  engine  till  you  investigate  money-sa'ving.  power-savine 
"DETEOIT."  Thousandi  in  ose.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  ont. 
If  yon  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  yon  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write!  (138) 
Detroit  Engine  Wori(s,133  Beflevue  Ave.,  Detroit  Mich. 


Cyl- 
nders  can- 
not carbonize 


FOR  A 
FAVOR 


FOUNTAIN-PEN 

Everyone  needs  this  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  for 
its  readers  a  reliable  Fountain-Pen. 
You  can  get  one  by  doing  a  small  favor. 

THIS  reliable  fountain-pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  'qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well- 
made,  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  \'ul- 
canite,  which  is  like  hard  rubber. 
There  is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap 
to  protect  the  pen-point.  For 
steady  use  this  pen  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  easily  filled, 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


You 
win 
have  use 
for  this  pen 
many  tiroes  a 
day.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  con- 
venient i>ens  that 
anyone    could  have 
and  is  fully  guaranteed: 

rtnr  nffor  y**" 

UlU  UliCl  wonderfnl  foDQtaU' 
pen  by  retnm  mail  if  yon  wili  send 
OS  only  ionr  l-year  sabs«riptlons  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  earfa* 
Tell  your  friends  that  this  Is  a  ipecial  liar^ain 
offer.    Send  the  snbstriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


special  feature  of 
the  reliable  pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re- 
quiring 
no  shak- 
ing. 


Under  personal  supervision  of  "23  Experts  of  National 
Reputation,  each  in  a  special  line.  Improved  methods  of 
modern  agricollure  in  all  its  branches  for  farmers  and 
prospective  farmers — General  Farming,  Poultry.  Truck, 
Fruit.  Small-Farm  Course,  Agricultural  journalism.  Soils, 
Farm  Management.  Farm  Veterinary,  etc..  and  Special 
Courses  to  suit  needs.  Write  wfairb  interests  yon  and 
g*t  special  partionlars  and 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

"How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More" 

Shows  »  way  to  more  profits  for  the  f»rmer,  »in3  %  safe  way  out  for 
city  fotks-  Givea  f&rciiQS  facts  yoQ  ooght  to  know,  whether  yoc 
are  a  farmer  or  not,  and  explains  how  to  t«ich  farmin?  suct-e^s fully 
by  niail  to  stU'ieoid  in  every  state.  Just  the  opportunitj  jou  hare 
been  wanting — to  learn  S«ientiiir  Farming'  at  Home.  Make 
your  spare  tiiae  couot  this  winter  SaiDple  le^Svo  on  request.  Writ* 
today.   (No  a^ats.) 

American  Farmers  School,  283  Laird  BIdg  ,  Hiime2pofi$,MiHs. 

(Oii'ffiiial  and  Laygeat  Coi'yesj>o>i  d*r7u:e  ScJioo!  ofFat-mitig) 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

■f?-  BUNS  EASt   f3__      jg.——^  SAWS^WB 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  mere  timber 
with  it  th:in  2  men  in  any  other  way.  nnd  do  it  easier.  S^nd  for 
FREE   illustrated   catalog  A12  showing  Low  Price  and 

testimon  als  from  thousands.    First  order  gets  agencv. 
FOLDING  SAWIKG  MACHIHt  CO..  IS7-IS3  West  Hinison  St.,  Chicaga,  Hlnm 


$10 


HERXZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


Guaranteed  I  ye.ir.  Cheapest  and  best 
—only  $10  saw  to  which  ripping  table 
can  be  added.  Operates  easily.  G«t 
catalogue  now  and  save  money.  No 
■"^  mi  lil*  ninn's  [Toht. 
Eertzler  A  Zook  Co.,  Box    9  ,  Belleville,  F&. 


team  to  Stuff  Birds  sr.feM"'™.'el,  ^ 

le-irned  at  home.  Big  Profits.  Save  your  trophies. 
Decoriie  vour  home.  Wc  teach  men,  women,  boys 
by  mail.  Write  ror  Free  Book  today-  N.W,  School 
o(  Taxidermy-  3531  El  wood  Bids.- Omaha.  Neb. 


Postpaid 


bu|q;Ttcr«,  Ylc  A&7  m.t«rAl,  uij  tbickoMa.  Mytn*  woodar. 
fui  SewiD«  Awl  makM  Igckaltteh.  Dct,  qui«k,  oMy*   8m  tbal 
nel?  It  kMf.  U>«  t«iuiaQrlcbt.  Aaurr*  ViAtmo,  Bit  dmhaj. 
ir.  *.  HTKRSCOm  es«6  Lcilnctoii  An-Chl»(a.  lU 


Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  foi 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  AYe->  Poughkeep»ie,  N.  Y. 

stone  Cpuslier 

For  makinfir  roads,  pavintr.  concrete  walks,  troughs, 
etc.  Make  big  money  crushinestonefor  neiirhbors. 

^^This  is  a  strong,  durable  crusher. 
Priced  ^^KKL  Write  for  low  prices. 
Low  \_ 

|NEW  HOLLAND 
UACniNE  CO. 
|cx  44,  Netr 
^Holland. 
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I  OLD  friend  of  mine  who  was  born  and 

I  raised  in  Illinois,  who  knows  the  State, 

!  who  has  been  a  business  success  and  lately 

I       -^has  become  a  sort  of  philosopher  of  affairs, 
I  stood  in  front  of  a  huge  wall-map  of  the  State. 
I    "Right  here  in  Illinois,"  he  declared,  "we  have  the 

whole  problem  concentrated.    Can  we  solve  it?" 
I  wondered  what  his  problem  was ;  there  are  so  many 

of  them  these  days.    He  waved  his  hand  in  a  sweeping 

gesture  that  demanded  attention  to  the  north  third  of 

the  State. 

"That  section  is  as  industrial  as  Pennsylvania  or 
Massachusetts,"  he  went  on.  "But  down  here" — indicat- 
ing the  central  and  south  two  thirds —  "is  a  distinctively 
agricultural  section.  Can  we  make  the  industrial  people 
I  up  here  in  the  north  understand  that  they  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
middle  and  south  parts  ?  Can  we  get  them  united  in  a 
general  program  of  betterment  for  the  State  as  a 
whole?  Can  we  in  some  manner  or  other  dispel  or 
overcome  the  feeling  among  the  farmers  that  we  are 
trying  to  'do  them  up'?  That's  the  question,  not  only 
for  Illinois,  but  for  the  whole  nation. 

Protection  Means  a  Lot  to  the  Farmer 


"pOR  forty  years  or  so,"  he  continued,  "we  had  a 

'  system  that  gave  real  protection  to  industry 
and  fake  protection  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  was 
,  bunked  with  the  story  that  a  home  market  was  being 
I  developed  that  assured  him  better  prices,  yet  all  the 
time  his  big  surplus  went  abroad,  and  its  price,  broadly, 
fixed  the  price  of  what  he  sold  at  home. 

"Now  the  situation  has  changed.  Industry  is  estab- 
lished. It  doesn't  need  as  much  protection  as  it  is 
getting  in  many  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  is  just  reaching  the  point  where  protection 
promises  to  mean  something  to  him.  His  surplus  for 
export  grows  beautifully  less  all  the  time.  The  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  a  good  deal  of  stuff  directly  com- 
peting with  him  will  be  imported,  if  we  permit. 

"The  result  is  that  the  farmer  is  becoming  a  real 
protectionist  and  the  industrial  population  is  getting 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  old  protection  ideas. 
The  industrial  people  are  getting  the  notion  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  more  than  is  coming  to  him,  which 
isn't  unnatural,  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  living. 
The  farmer  is  getting  determined  to  look  after  his  own 
interest,  because  he  knows  he  isn't  getting  more  than 
he's  entitled  to.    There's  your  line  of  division. 

"Who's  right,  and  who's  wrong?" 

I  gave  it  up,  and  he  proceeded. 

"They're  both  right,  and  both  wrong.  The  farmer  is 
not  getting  too  much,  but  the  consumer  is  paying  too 
much.  Is  there  a  way  to  convince  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  that  we  can  help  the  consumer  without  hurt- 
ing  the  farmer?  Is  it  possible  to  do  something  for  the  - 
industrial  population,  and  yet  not  harm  the  agricultural 
community  ? 

"I  think  it  is.  I  don't  believe  either  the  farmer  or 
the  final  consumer  is  to  blame.  The  trouble  lies  in  our 
fearfully  wasteful  system  of  getting  the  two  to- 
gether." 

My  oracle  proceeded :  "Here's  an  article  by  B.  F. 
Yoakum  telling  the  story  of  a  specific  shipment  of 
watermelons  from  an  Oklahoma  town  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  There  were  1,050  melons  in  the  car.  The 
farmer  was  paid  five  cents  each  for  them.  Besides 
raising  them,  he  hauled  them  four  miles  to  the  railroad 
station  and  loaded  them  into  the  car.  He  complained 
bitterly  that  he  was  losing  money  on  the  crop ;  was 
only  marketing  it  because  he  must  have  some  ready 
cash. 

"The  farmer  got  $52.50  for  his  car  of  melons,  and 
lost  money,  so  he  said.  The  commission  man  who 
bought  them  from  him  received  $240  for  them.  He,  in 
turn,  paid  the  railroads  $75  to  haul  them  to  St.  Paul. 
They  sold  there  for  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  each; 
the  final  consumers  paid  $630  for  that  car-load  of 
melons  that  the  farmer  received  $52.50  for. 

Our  Marketing  System  is  Too  Elxpensive 

'"THE  farmer  and  the  railroads  together  got  $127.50; 

the  consumer  paid  $630.  What  became  of  the  rest? 
Plainly,  it  went  in  commission,  expenses  of  handling, 
delivery,  rents,  salaries  of  people  who  carried  on  the 
business,  interest  and  profits. 

"It's  too  much.  That's  all.  It's  got  to  be  reduced.  If 
it  isn't,  we'll  have  an  economic  deadlock  in  this  nation. 
What  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

"We  must  convince  the  consumer  and  the  farmer  that 
tkey  are  not  natural  enemies.  We  must  make  them 
know  that  the  railroads  are  not  the  inevitable  antago- 
nists of  both.  They  must  learn  that  our  commercial 
system — our  arrangements  for  collection,  movement, 
transfer  of  ownership,  distribution — is  cumbrous,  ex- 
pensive and  impractical.  It  costs  too  much  to  attend  to 
these  incidents  in  the  transfer  of  the  property  from  the 
grower  to  the  user;  and  yet  the  middlemen  are  not 
robbers,  either.  They  are  merely  a  part  of  a  system 
that  has  grown  up  because  nobody  stopped  to  think 
about  it  and  realize  its  tendencies. 

"We  need  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  other  coun- 
tries to  enable  them  to  extract  a  living  out  of  farm  and 
factory,  under  conditions  vastly  less  favorable  than 
ours.  They  have  reduced  these  wasteful,  unnecessary 
charges  to  an  extent  that,  if  we  could  parallel  it,  would 
greatly  help  both  our  producer  and  our  consumer." 
They  have  done  it  by  dint  of  cooperative  merchandising 
associations,  cooperative  manufacturing  processes, 
cooperative  marketing  and  buying.    They  have  done  it 


Watch  for  the  New  Wrinkles 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


because  they  have  had  good  roads  in  the  country,  and 
because  the  parcels  post,  developed  in  a  large,  practical 
way,  has  made  the  individual  producer  largely  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  local  market.  They  have  done 
it  because  the  rural  credit  systems  have  reduced  interest 
rates  for  the  farmer  and  at  the  time  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  get  the  cash  capital  he  needs.  They  have  sys- 
tematized transportation  arrangements ;  have  eliminated 
a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  transportation,  such  as 
we  have  in  this  country,  such  as  hauling  a  steer  from 
Des  Moines  to  Chicago  to  be  killed  and  then  shipped 
back  to  Des  Moines  to  be  eaten.  Could  anything  be 
more  wickedly  wasteful  than  that?  Well,  it  is  a  mild 
statement  of  what  our  concentration  of  industry  and 
exaggeration  of  transportation's  function  means  in  many 
directions." 

"Suppose  on  one  hand  we  can  give  to  the  farmer 
better  roads ;  cooperative  buying  and  selling  systems ;  a 
real  parcels  post  that  will  serve  him  and  his  city  cus- 
tomer alike ;  money  at  lower  interest  rates  than  he  now 
pays;  a  better  distribution  of  industry,  so  that  his 
products  will  not  need  to  be  hauled  so  far  to  market. 
Suppose  we  can  gradually  distribute  industry  through- 
out the  country,  so  as  to  have  a  generally  better  balance 
between  manufacturing  and  agriculture  everywhere ; — 
will  not  those  measures  eliminate  a  large  share  of  the 
waste?  Will  they  not  be,  in  effect,  the  price  for  which 
the  farmer  will  give  up  the  protection  that  never  has 
been,  until  very  recently,  of  any  use  to  him?  Will 
they  not,  in  brief,  bring  prices  back  to  a  closer  relation- 
ship with  values  ?  Will  they  not  convince  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  alike  that  after  all  they  are  partners, 
not  enemies?"  A  day  or  two  afterward  I  talked  to  a 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate  about  the  legislative 
program  of  his  party. 

A  Few  Teisks  for  Uncle  Sam 


UE  DECLARED  that  the  Democrats  would  without 
doubt  pass  an  income  tax  measure  in  connection 
with  tariff  legislation.  This  measure  will  increase  the 
government's  revenues  very  extensively.  There  is  possi- 
bility, indeed,  that  despite  their  tariff  revision  pro- 
gram— which  will  increase  revenues  from  some  sources 
while  reducing  it  from  others— the  Democrats  will  have 
a  large  surplus  to  deal  with.  What  are  they  to  do  with 
it?  They  are  planning  to  start  a  scheme  of  national 
good  roads  promotion.  Their  intentions  are  not  yet 
developed  into  anything  like  a  "Dlan,  but  it  looks  to  a 
system  of  contributions  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  might  put  in,  say,  one  dollar  for  every  two  dol- 
lars that  the  State  contributed ;  letting  the  State  divide 
its  share  in  such  manner  as  it  might  see  fit  between  the 
State  Treasury  proper  and  the  counties  or  townships. 
Once  started,  the  scheme  of  federal  aid  for  good  roads 
is  likely  to  last  a  long  time.  Personally,  let  it  be  said 
right  here,  I  don't  believe  in  it.  I  think  the  States  ought 
to  have  some  particular  functions  of  their  own,  and 
that  the  construction  of  roads  should  be  left  strictly  to 
them.  Logically,  that  is  just  what  Democrats,  with 
their  state  sovereignty  views,  ought  to  contend  for. 
But  Tom  Carlyle  observed  once  that,  "thank  God,  man- 
kind is  not  logical."  Maybe  he  was  right.  Somebody 
else  noted  that  "consistency  is  a  vice  of  small  minds." 
There  surely  is  nothing  vicious — not  in  the  way  of 
excessive  consistency,  anyhow — in  the  attitude  of  a 
Democrat  who  can  contend  against  federal  interference 
in  state  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  support  a  plan  of 
distributing  federal  revenues  among  the  States  to  build 
good  roads  imder  plans  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  will  also  be  some  plan  for  federal  cooperation 
with  the  States  to  improve  the  school.  It- may  not  come 
for  the  next  few  years ;  prospects,  in  fact,  are  not 
flattering;  but  it  is  coming.  So  is  some  scheme  for 
promoting  cooperation  among  the  farmers,  in  both  buy- 
ing and  selling.  All  this  business  of  education,  promot- 
ing community  interest  and  understanding  of  new 
wrinkles  in  business  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual arousal  more  than  one  of  direct  legislative 
enactment.  The  Government  is  not  likely,  in  our  time 
at  any  rate,  to  start  government  banks  to  loan  money 
at  low  interest,  or  to  go  into  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  produce  and  merchandise.  But  it  is  going  to 
grant  its  charters  to  banks  of  a  particular  type  suited 
to  filling  the  needs  of  farmers.  It  is  going  to  improve 
vastly  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  for 
marketing  and  buying  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is  going 
to  carry  forward,  in  a  myriad  of  ways  we  don't  now 
imagine,  the  great  business  of  improving  agriculture, 
of  supplying  in  the  country  more  attractive  living  con- 
ditions that  will  make  people  want  to  live  there. 

The  House  is  Unfriendly  to  the  Page-Lever  Bill 

'T'HESE  are  the  things,  in  short,  that  people  with  the 
new  and  advanced  economic  and  social  thought  are 
planning  to  offer  to  the  farmer  in  exchange  for  his 
support  of  a  long  list  of  extensive  and  expensive 
reforms  which  seem,  primarily,  to  interest  the  dweller 
in  the  towns.  Tariff  reform  of  course  is  only  one,  and 
only  an  incident.  The  real  point  is  not  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  benefits,  but  rather  to  arouse  on  both  sides 
a  realization  that  neither  side  can  progress  without  the 
other  side  and  that  their  cooperation  in  progress  will 
mean  vast  benefits  to  both  and  to  the  people  generally. 


I  have  been  talking  to  Senator  Page  of  Ver- 
mont about  the  Page-Lever  Bill  which  Farm  and 
Fireside  has  always  supported,  to  give  federal 
aid  to  both  country  and  town  schools,  on  condition  that 
home  economics,  agriculture  and  manual  training 
should  be  taught.  He  is  not  very  hopeful  of  getting 
anything  done  at  the  short  session.  The  bill  is  right 
at  the  top  of  the  Senate  calendar;  but  to  force  a  vote 
on  it  at  this  session  will  be  well-nigh  impossible.  In 
the  first  place  a  number  of  southern  senators  are 
opposed  to  the  educational  features  of  the  measure. 
They  want  the  Government  to  conduct  the  agricultural 
extension  work  on  a  more  extensive  basis,  by  carrying 
the  demonstration  of  scientific  methods  right  to  the 
farmers ;  but  when  it  comes  to  giving  money  for 
schools,  which  would  have  to  be  matched  by  the  States 
in  order  to  get  the  federal  aid,  they  balk.  There  is 
probably  enough  of  this  sort  of  opposition  in  the  Senate 
to  make  it  impossible  to  get  a  vote.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
position of  the  House  is  not  very  friendly,  and  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  little  use  wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate 
on  a  measure  that  would  die,  so  far  as  this  Congress 
is  concerned,  in  the  House. 


Better  Prospects  for  Parcels  Post 

CECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Wilson  inclines  to  side 
with  this  view  of  the  opposing  Senators.  He  has 
other  plans  for  the  immediate  development  of  the 
department's  work,  which  look  to  carrying  scientific 
farming  propaganda  throughout  the  North,  as  it  has 
already  been  taken  to  pretty  much  the  entire  South. 
He  has  little  sympathy  for  the  ambitious  plan  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  education,  considering  it  rather 
visionary  and  impractical.  As  to  that,  of  course,  it  isn't 
but  a  couple  of  generations  since  public  schools  were 
widely  believed  to  be  impractical  and,  if  possible,  un- 
desirable, by  many  communities. 

In  the  last  communication  to  the  Lobby,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  parcels  post  promises  to  be  a  huge 
fluke,  so  far  as  benefits  to  the  farmer  are  concerned. 
That  was  probably  a  highly  pessimistic  view  for  a  good 
many  hopeful  people  to  read;  so  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  better 
things  ahead. 

It  looks  as  if  Congress  would  get  excited  very  early 
about  the  defects  in  the  parcels-post  plan.  Talking 
with  members  from  all  sections  and  all  parties,  I  have 
found  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  remedy  the  law 
without  unnecessary  delay  if  it  proves  ineffective. 

One  thing  is  pretty  apparent.  The  power  of  the 
express  lobby  is  broken.  If  it  still  wields  a  really 
significant  force  in  Congress — such  as  it  used  to  possess 
in  the  days  when  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  President  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company,  was  a  senator  from 
New  York — nobody  knows  or  feels  the  power.  The 
fact  is  that  recent  developments  concerning  the  excesses 
of  the  express'  companies,  their  high  charges,  excessive 
capitalization,  tremendous  profits  and  until  recently 
unsuspected  financial  power,  have  cost  the  express  com- 
panies about  all  the  friends  they  ever  had.  There  used 
to  be  a  good  many  people  in  Congress  who  dared  get 
up  and  frankly  defend  the  express  companies,  insisting 
that  it  was  no  business  of  the  Government  to  take  over 
the  parcel  business,  any  more  than  to  take  over  the 
whole  railroad  S3'Stem.  But  nowadays  the  congressman 
who  would  enter  upon  a  serious  defense  of  the  express 
companies  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  constituents 
believe  his  motives  bad.  Nobody  dares  do  it,  and  very 
few  would  do  it  if  they  dared.  The  sentiment  in  favor 
of  condemning  the  express  properties  and  taking  over 
the  entire  parcel  business  as  a  government  function  is 
vastly  stronger  than  it  was  even  last  session.  I  have 
talked  with  a  few  of  the  newly  elected  members  and 
find  reason  to  believe  that  after  March  4th  this  senti- 
ment will  be  even  stronger  than  it  is  now. 

Their  Wrath  was  Imaginary 

IN  MATTERS  of  this  sort,  public  opinion  is  getting 
radical  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  my  own  obser- 
vation of  affairs.  There  is  a  feeling  that  nothing  that 
would  better  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large  is  to 
be  brushed  aside  without  consideration,  merely  because 
it  is  something  new.  Horrified  conservatism  doesn't 
any  longer  scare  Congress  or  the  legislatures  to  death 
by  holding  up  its  hands  in  terror  at  a  new  idea. 

Another  excellent  sign  in  favor  of  the  parcels  post 
is  that  the  ancient  buncombe  about  how  the  country 
merchants  would  ruin  the  political  career  of  anybody 
who  supported  a  parcels  post  is  completely  played  out. 
A  dozen  rural  congressmen  who  voted  for  the  parcels 
post  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  went  home  quaking 
in  their  boots  for  fear  of  the  rural  merchants'  wrath, 
have  told  me  that  it  was  just  seeing  ghosts :  the  country 
town  and  the  country  merchant  didn't  rise  up  and  smite 
them  at  all. 

That  old  country-town  terror  was  mostly  manu- 
factured by  the  express  lobby.  There  is  not  on  record 
a  single  case  where  a  member  suffered  any  serious 
opposition  by  reason  of  his  support  of  parcels  post. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  members  went  home,  bragged 
about  their  part  in  getting  the  law  passed,  and  it  helped 
a  good  many  of  them. 

More  than  all  this,  the  notion  has  found  a  secure 
lodgment  in  the  congressional  as  well  as  the  national 
mind,  that  a  real  parcels  post  would  help  in  the  cost- 
of-living  problem.  Nobody  thinks  it's  a  cure-all,  but 
the  impression  is  stronger  every  month  that  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  would  help.  It  has  ceased  to  be  an 
academic  question.  It  is  a  present,  insistent,  practical 
one  in  which  nearly  everybody  is  intensely  interested. 
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Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propelled  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
ferry." 

Miss  Lansing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  the  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
himself  and  the  ferry  and  determines  to  learn  to  swim. 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

When  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adventures 
begin. 

Chapter  VII. — Green  Fields  and 
Pastures  New 

'T  WAS  a  glorious  morning.  Sunshine  flooded 
the  shining  land  and  turned  the  river  into 
a  great  ribbon  of  silver  winding  along  the 
green  valley;  the  trees  rustled  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  humming  a  song  of  peace  and  con- 
'tentment.  Standing  in  the  door  of  the 
ferry-house,  Wright  filled  his  lungs  with 
the  clean,  sweet  air.  It  was  good  to  be 
alive  on  such  a  day ;  it  was  endurable  to 
be  even  a  ferryman,  bound  to  hereditary 
tasks  by  the  chains  of  law  and  tradition; 
indeed,  it  might  be  more  than  merely  endurable. 
Philosophy  might  achieve  much,  and  Wright's  philosophy 
was  just  then  full  of  good-will  to  his  fellow  man.  On 
that  joyous  and  sparkling  morning  he  felt  ready  to 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  race — that  is,  with 
a  few  exceptions. 

The  first  night  at  the  ferry  was  passed,  and  passed 
not  so  badly,  all  things  considered.  His  bed  had  been 
hard,  but  he  had  slept  the  honest  sleep  that  comes  from 
youth  and  weariness,  and  had  awakened  refreshed, 
invigorated  and  ahungered.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had  felt 
the  stirrings  of  such  a  matutinal  appetite  as  he  had  not 
known  before  in  years,  an  appetite  so  keen  and  vigorous 
that  it  survived  the  remembrance  that  at  the  ferry  he 
who  would  eat  must  first  cook.  Pete,  who  appeared  to 
regard  himself  as  a  fully  accepted  member  of  the 
household,  and  who  had  curled  himself  up  in  a  corner 
in  calm  disregard  of  various  hints  that  they  might 
become  anxious  about  him  at  home,  was  already  astir, 
and  had  started  a  fire ;  but  Pete  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  responsibilities  of  a  chef.  Wright  looked  over 
the  supplies,  found  that  there  was  material  for  more 
sandwiches,  and  decided  to  have  sandwiches  for  break- 
fast. With  a  cup  of  coffee  to  help  out,  they  would 
answer  famously,  he  reflected,  and  making  coffee  must 
be  easy — of  course,  it  must.  Everybody  made  coffee ; 
there  couldn't  be  any  mysterj'  about  the  process. 

Wright  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  the  better  to 
recall  one  of  memory's  pictures,  or,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, a  composite  of  many  agreeable  scenes  he  had 
beheld,  each  with  a  charming  young  matron  of  his 
acquaintance  busy  with  a  contrivance  of  polished  metal 
and  shining  glass,  under  which  an  alcohol  flame  purred 
like  the  most  amiable  and  sweet-tempered  of  kittens. 
It  had  seemed  no  real  work,  no  trouble  at  all,  a  pro- 
ceeding simple  enough  not  to  interfere  with  jolly  table 
talk  and  yet  involving  various  little  maneuvers,  which, 
in  turn,  involved  pretty  little  glimpses  of  lacy  sleeves 
falling  back  from  tapering  arms.  Making  coffee  had 
always  appealed  to  Wright  as  one  of  the  most  alluring 
trifles  of  piquant  domesticity.  In  this  instance,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  no  charming  young  matron  at  hand, 
and  a  search  of  the  ferry-house  shelves  revealed  no 
silver  and  crystal  contraption.  The  nearest  approach 
to  such  an  object  was  a  rusty  tin  pot,  with  noEzle  askew 
and  a  dark  interior,  the  odor  of  which  suggested, 
though  not  temptingly,  the  berry  which  gets  its  sub- 
stance from  Brazil  and  its  name  from  Arabia. 

Much  of  Wright's  optimism  was  missing  as  he  rinsed 
out  the  pot  and  filled  it  with  clear  water.  He  opened 
the  package  of  coffee  Mrs.  Dodd's  thoughtfulness  had 
provided,  and  experimentally  dropped  three  spoonfuls 
into  the  water.  Then  his  brow  furrowed.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  solid  and 
the  volume  of  liquid.  He  glanced  furtively  at  Pete, 
who  was  watching  the  operation  with  absorbed  interest, 
but  the  youth  appeared  to  be  in  no  mind  to  offer  sug- 
gestions. Wright,  with  an  air  of  deep  gravity,  ladled 
out  another  spoonful,  set  the  pot  on  the  stove,  and 
stepped  back  to  await  results. 

Pete's  lips  moved.    There  was  a  gurgle  in  his  throat, 
a  sputter,  then  an  intelligible  word. 
"Egg!"  he  said. 

Wright  weighed  the  probabilities,  and  decided  that 
the  speech  was  more  exclamation  than  question. 
"You  mean  they — they  put  in  eggs?"  he  asked. 
"Shells !" 

"What?  Egg-shells?"  Wright  demanded.  "Egg-shells 
in  coffee!    What  for?" 

Pete  struggled  manfully  to  explain.  "They — they  do 
it !"  he  insisted. 

Wright's  air  grew  distinctly  thoughtful. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  narrow-minded  about  this,  Pete," 
he  said.  "I'm  no  hide-bound  theorist.  I'm  ready  to 
admit  some  people  may  do  as  you  say,  though  I  don't 
see  why  they  should.    Speaking  subject  to  correction, 
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of  course,  I  should  hold  that  an  egg-shell  is  insoluble. 
In  that  case,  why  and  wherefore  the  proceeding  you 
indicate?" 

The  boy  didn't  even  try  to  answer  this  query.  In- 
stead, he  dropped  his  jaw  and  stared,  open-mouthed,  at 
the  ferryman. 

"Then,  too,"  Wright  went  on,  "there's  another  objec- 
tion. I  haven't  seen  any  eggs — have  you?  Haven't,  eh? 
In  that  case,  as  you'll  observe,  we've  got  to  concoct  this 
coffee  my  way  or  not  at  all.  We'll  make  the  practical 
test;  in  other  words,  we'll  see  what  comes  out  of  the 
pot." 

"Ugh!"  said  Pete. 
,  As  it  befell,  Wright  was  to  repeat  the  exclamation, 
but  with  greater  fervor,  when  at  last  he  took  a  sip  of 
the  brew.  There  had  been  an  odor  from  the  pot  which 
was  really  encouraging,  appetizing;  but  the  light-brown 
liquor,  full  of  small,  sogg^-  lumps,  which  he  poured 
from  the  crooked  spout,  was  of  a  taste  which  filled  him 
with  loathing. 

"Ugh !  Whew !"  he  said  with  a  groan.  "That's  the 
worst  stuff  I  ever  tackled  outside  a  drug-store.  It's 
like  some  of  those  minor  rascalities ;  it  has  all  the 
meanness  of  real  crime  without  the  saving  grace  of 
strength.  You  may  be  right  about  that  egg  business, 
after  all.   Anyway,  well  try  the  scheme  next  time." 

"Huh !"  cried  Pete,  and  nodded  violently. 

Y'et,  if  the  coffee  was  infamous,  the  sandwiches  were 
still  good  and  the  doughnuts  filling.  They  helped 
Wright  back  to  cheerfulness,  and  a  pipe  after  breakfast 
supplemented  the  work.  Then  the  ferryman  strolled  to 
his  door,  and  the  witchery  of  the  morning  completed 
the  cure.  Coffee  or  no  coffee,  it  was  fine  to  be  alive. 
Red-faced  young  men  or  no  red-faced  young  men,  there 
were  good  people  in  the  world.  Ferry  passengers  or 
no  ferry  passengers,  there  were  tasks  that  were  worth 
doing.  Turning  back  into  the  room,  he  opened  one  of 
the  flat  packages  and  equipped  himself  for  the  field. 

"I'm  going  sketching  for  a  little,"  he  told  the  boy. 
"If  I'm  wanted,  call  me.    I  shall  not  go  far." 

Wright's  eye  had  already  told  him  that  the  big  field 
across  the  road  should  afford  some  pretty  glimpses  of 
the  island  below  the  ferry.  Burdened  with  portfolio  and 
easel  and  folding  stool,  he  set  out  gaily,  climbed  the 
fence  and  marched  along,  whistling  softly,  and  looking 
forward  happily  to  an  hour  or  two  of  delightful  occu- 
pation. He  had  been  quite  within  the  limits  in  his 
expectations,  as  he  soon  found;  for  the  scenic  bits  were 
even  better  than  he  had  hoped.  One  especially  caught 
his  fancy;  for  it  showed  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
and  its  fringe  of  rapids  through  a  gap  in  the  growth 
along  the  river  bank,  that  was  like  a  frame  to  the  pic- 
ture. He  set  up  his  easel  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  opened 
his  portfolio  and  promptly  forgot  everything  but  the 
task  in  hand. 

How  long  he  worked  undisturbed  Wright  never 
knew.  Indeed,  the  interruption,  when  it  came,  forced 
itself  upon  his  attention  gradually.  In  the  beginning 
he  was  aware  of  something  like  a  far-off  beat  of  hoofs; 
then  a  sound  of  panting  mingled  with  the  other;  next 
the  panting  changed  to  snorting,  with  a  growing  hint 
of  wrathful  menace. 

Wright  looked  up  impatiently.  "It's  that  infernal 
cow  !"  he  said  to  himself.    \'aguely  he  recalled  that,  as 


he  entered  the  field,  he  had  seen  a  reddish  creature 
feeding  in  a  distant  corner;  but  there  was  nothing 
vague  or  distant  in  the  animal  which  now  confronted 
him.  It  was  a  great,  hulking  brute,  verj-  massive  about 
the  head  and  shoulders,  long  of  horn  and  wicked  of 
eye.  It  had  halted  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  from  him, 
and  was  pawing  the  turf,  switching  its  tail  and  bellow- 
ing rumblingly. 

"Go  way,  Bossie,  go  v.'ay !"  Wright  called.  He  got 
upon  his  feet  and,  to  emphasize  his  words,  shook  a  fist 
at  the  intruder.  He  was  not  especially  alarmed ;  for, 
though  he  knew  remarkably  little  about  lowing  kine, 
he  had  listened  to  many  amusing  tales  of  the  curiosity, 
of  cows,  and  somewhere  or  other  had  heard  that  they 
disliked  red  parasols.  "Go  way,  Bossie !"  he  repeated, 
strong  in  the  confidence  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
offensive  color  in  his  garb  or  equipment.  "Here !  Get 
out  of  this !    I  don't  want  to  be  bothered." 

But  the  Bossie  declined  to  go  away.  The  big  head 
was  lowered ;  the  long  horns  swung  to  and  fro ;  the 
heavy  hoofs  tore  up  the  turf.  Wright  caught  up  his 
portfolio  and  chair.  City-bred  though  he  might  be,  he 
had  a  sudden  understanding  that  here  was  a  cow  crea- 
ture not  to  be  moved  by  words  alone.  There  was  a 
bellow,  louder  than  any  that  had  gone  before,  and  the 
beast  Ijroke  into  a  heavy  gallop,  charging  directly  to- 
ward him. 

Wright  might  have  his  moments  of  heroism,  but  he 
had  no  seconds  of  willing  martyrdom.  With  all  the 
speed  that  lay  in  his  legs,  he  ran  for  th^  fence,  abandon- 
ing sketch  and  easel,  but  still  clinging  to  such  of  his 
property  as  he  happened  to  be  holding.  Once  he  glanced 
back  over  his  shoulder,  but  only  once.  The  pursuer 
was  gaining  at  every  jump,  and  Wright's  backward  look 
was  taken  just  in  time  to  behold  one  of  the  long  horns 
pierce  his  sketch  and  lift  it  from  the  easel.  There  was 
an  awful  instant  when  Wright  believed  himself  lost, 
but  which  nerved  him  in  his  final  wild  leap.  His  bur- 
dens fell  to  the  ground ;  his  hands  caught  the  topmost 
rail  of  the  fence;  he  hurled  himself  forward — and 
something  grazed  his  leg  as  he  vaulted  the  barrier 
which  meant  safety. 

The  young  man  picked  himself  up  from  where  he  had 
fallen  in  the  road,  slowly  and  painfully  getting  upon 
his  feet.  Beyond  the  fence  the  enemy  had  halted,  and 
again  was  bellowing  furiously,  pawing  the  earth  and 
shaking  wicked  horns,  upon  one  of  which  the  sketch 
was  still  impaled. 

There  was  a  moment  or  two,  when  Wright  felt  weak 
and  dizzy.  This  period  was  succeeded  by  one  in  which 
he  was  conscious  of  nothing  except  exceeding  wrath. 
He  picked  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  strength 
and  so  true  an  aim  that  the  missile  struck  the  huge 
head  between  the  horns.  Whereat  the  enemy  charged 
the  fence,  barely  failed  to  batter  it  down  and  retreated 
a  little,  the  movement  being  accelerated  by  a  second 
stone,  hurled  with  equal  good  will  but  less  precision. 

Wright  was  bending  down  to  pick  up  another  stone, 
when  he  heard  himself  addressed  and  bidden  to  for- 
bear. Now  the  address  was  not  courteous,  and  the 
command  was  profanely  phrased ;  but  the  young  man 
paused,  while  he  watched  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
newcomer.  This  was  a  tall  man  of  middle  age,  with 
an    expression    of    marked    [contixied   on    p.^ge  2J] 
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'Them's  Holsteins!"  the  vender  said  promptly 
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A  New  Year's  Thought 

By  Flora  C.  Finley 

E\'ERY  day  in  the  year  is  New  Year's 
Day,  a  chance  to  begin  a  fresh  page. 
Why  make  a  long  list  of  resolutions 
on  one  day  because  it  happens  to  be  offi- 
icially  recognized  as  "New  Year's  Day"  ? 
•  \Vhy  not  start  every  day  with  a  sincere 
prayer  for  help  through  the  day?  "To- 
morrow never  comes."  It  is  to-day  we 
live,  and  if  every  day  is  kept  beautiful, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  with  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  duties  which  come 
with  the  hours,  evening  will  find  a  quiet 
inind  and  peaceful  looking  forward.  The 
sun  rises  every  morning,  though  some- 
times we  do  not  see  it.  Opportunities  come 
ro  everyone,  every  day.  We  may  not  dis- 
jiel  clouds  that  obscure  the  sun,  but  it  is 
ijur  own  fault  if  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  chances  which  come  to  us  to  help, 
to  cheer,  to  encourage ;  and  for  every  help 
given,  every  cheering  word  spoken,  every 
uplift  we  give,  we  receive  double.  It  is 
truly  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
iceive,"  and  nothing  is  more  heart-warm- 
ing than  the  memory  of  a  grateful  look 
from  one  we  have  helped,  it  may  be  by 
only  a  word  of  appreciation  or  hope.  Do 
not  think  you  cannot  help  unless  you  are 
wealthy  with  money  wealth.  The  truest 
wealth  is  in  a  loving  heart,  and  the  more 
it  gives,  the  more  it  has.  Never  be  afraid 
of '  spending  this  horde,  for  it  is  inex- 
haustible. 

Look  upon  each  day  as  a  fresh  page  in 
your  own  book  of  Life,  and  write  thereon 
all  the  good  deeds  you  can.  One  day 
faithfully  spent  will  do  more  good  in  the 
world  than  many  good  resolutions  written 
down  at  once  and  then  neglected. 


Where  Love  Is 

By  William  J.  Burtscher 

"Though  an  host  should  encamp  against 
me  my  heart  shall  not  fear."   Psalm  27-3- 

JOE  WILLIAMS  was. a  soldier  in  the 
Southern  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
One  day  he  became  homesick.  He 
wanted  to  see  his  mother.  A  leave  of 
absence  for  a  few  weeks  was  given  him. 
As  he  neared  his  home  in  Dickson 
County,  Tennessee,  he  found  Union  sol- 
diers encamped  all  about.  However, 
though  a  host  stood  between  him  and 
his  mother,  he  had  no  fear.  At  great  risk 
he'  slipped  through  the  Union  lines  at 
night.  He  did  it  for  the  love  of  his 
mother. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Union  cap- 
tain and  his  wife  were  guests  in  the 
WiHiSms'  home.  Joe's  parents  had  taken 
an  oath  that  they  would  not  lend  any  help 
to  Confederate  soldiers.  A  few  people 
in  the  county  who  had  taken  the  oath 
helped  anyway,  and  suffered  great  loss  of 
property  as  a  consequence — as  they  had 
to  be  punished. 

Joe  slipped  up  to  the  front  door  of  his 
home  and  knocked.  He  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  Union  captain  within. 
His  mother  opened  the  door,  turned  pale 
and  made  peculiar  signs. 

"Don't  you  know  me.  Mammy f"  asked 
Joe.  "I'm  Joe — ^your  boy  Joe  from  the 
army." 

The  mother  felt  herself  in  a  predica- 
ment, indeed.  What  should  she  do?  "I 
don't  know  you,"  she  stammered  at  last. 
"Go  away !  Go  away !  You're  an  im- 
postor.   I  haven't  any  boy  like  you." 

But  Joe  kept  insisting  that  he  was  her 
boy.    He  could  not  understand  her  signs 


The  captain's  wife  heard  Joe's  loud 
voice  at  the  door,  and  knew  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  She  came  for- 
ward, and  demanded,  "What's  the  matter 
here?" 

Mrs.  Williams  was  speechless.  'Tm 
her  son,"  explained  Joe.  "just  back  from 
the  army,  and  Mammy  won't  own  me." 

The  captain's  wife  smiled,  and  an- 
swered in  tender  tones — "My  dear  boy, 
your  mother  can't  help  you.  She  has  taken 
an  oath  that  she  will  not  lend  assistance 
to  any  of  your  comrades.  But  I  can  help 
you.  Come  right  into  the  kitchen,  and 
I'll  take  care  of  you." 

Joe  kissed  his  mother  and  followed  the 
captain's  wife  into  the  kitchen.  She  pre- 
pared a  bite  to  eat,  and  helped  Joe  to  find 
a  hiding-place,  where  she  sent  him  food 
by  a  trusty  slave  for  ten  days.  And  the 
captain's  wife,  too,  did  all  she  did  for  the 
sake  of  love. 

Now  the  captain  was  resting  in  his 
room  when  Joe  was  trying  to  establish 
his  identity  before  his  mother.  He  knew 
that  his  wife  had  gone  to  investigate,  so 
when  she  returned  to  the  room  about 
thirty  minutes  later  .  he  asked  :  "What 
was  all  the  trouble  about?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  she  answered. 

"But  what  was  it?"  he  insisted. 

"I  don't  want  to  tell  you,  dear,  and  you 
must  not  insist.  •  It  doesn't  concern  you 
in  any  way,  nor  your  a.Tmy.  Some  day  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it."  .^nd  like  a  good 
husband  he  dropped  the  matter  right 
there. 

When  Joe  had  departed  for  camp,  and 
had  slipped  through  the  Union  lines  as 
before,  the  good  wife  told  her  husband, 
the  captain,  all  about  her  part  in  hiding 
and  feeding  one  of  the  enemy.  She  was 
making  a  confession  of  her  sinning 
against  him  and  the  Union,  and  she  was 
confessing  to  the  proper  man — the  cap- 
tain. He  listened  to  her  story  with  aston- 
ishment. He  didn't  say  a  word  until  she 
had  finished.  If  this  had  been  done  by 
one  of  his  soldiers  or  ofificers,  the  captain 
might  have  been  differently  affected,  and 
might  have  done  and  said  something  alto- 
gether differeqt.  But  since  all  this  had 
been  done  by  his  wife  he  forgot  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  discipline  and  punish- 
ment, and  simply  chucked  her  under  the 
chin,  and  said,  all  smiles,  "You're  a  brave 
little  girl."  The  captain  did  what  he  did 
for  the  sake  of  love. 

Thus  we  see  that  strange  things  may 
happen  where  love  is — the  unusual,  the 
unexpected,  the  unconventional  thing. 
And  if  we  will  remember  that  God  is 
Love,  and  loves  us,  though  a  host  should 
encamp  against  us  our  hearts  need  not 
fear. 


Weeds 

By  Emma  Mayhew  Whiting 

THAT  are  weeds?    Do  you  know 
They  are  fair  and  full  of  grace? 
Meadow  pests,  in  gardens,  grow 

Marguerites  and  Queen  Anne's  Lace. 


What  are  faults?    Perhaps  you'll  find 
Virtues — if  you  will  but  bend 

Stubborn  will  and  haughty  mind 
To  some  lovely,  gracious  end. 
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"Don't  you  know  me.  Mammy?" 

and  excitement,  nor  why  she  would  not 
•  remember  him.  He  could  not  know  at 
-that  moment  that  she  was  doing  it  all  for 

the  love  of  her  son. 


Ten  Royal  Resolutions 

By  Christian  F.  Reisner,  M.  D. 
WILL  study  the  language  of  gentle- 
ness and  refuse  to  use  words  that  bite 
and  tones  that  crush. 

I  will  practise  patience  at  home  lest  my 
testy  temper  break  through  unexpectedly 
and  disgrace  me. 

I  will  remember  that  my  neighbors  have 
troubles  enough  to  carry  without  loading 
mine  on  them. 

I  will  excuse  others'  faults  and  fail- 
ures as  often  and  fully  as  I  expect  others 
to  be  lenient  with  mine. 

I  will  cure  criticism  with  commenda- 
tion, close  up  against  gossip  and  build 
healthy  loves  by  service. 

I  will  be  a  friend  under  trying  tests 
and  wear  everywhere  a  good-will  face 
unehilled  by  aloofness. 

I  will  gloat  over  gains  never,  but  amass 
only  to  enrich  others  and  sq  gain  a 
wealthy  heart. 

I  will  love  boys  and  girls,  so  that  old 
age  will  not  find  me  stiff  and  soured. 

I  will  gladden  my  nature  by  smiling  out 
loud  on  every  fair  occasion  and  by  out- 
looking  optimistically. 

I  will  pray  frequently,  think  good 
things,  believe  men  and  do  a  full  day's 
work  without  fear  or  favor. 


Chiseled  Out  by  a  Stone 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 

TIP  IN  the  Adirondacks  there  is  a  round 
hole  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  cut 
right  out  of  the  heart  of  a  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rapid  stream.  Its  sides  are 
smooth  and  drop  down  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular all  the  way  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  the  bottom  itself  has  been  whittled 
out  till  almost  as  smooth  as  glass. 
What  did  it? 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  hard  piece  of 
stone- was  caught  in  a  little  hollow  in  the 
top  of  that  rock.  The  force  of  the  water 
hurrying  down  from  the  heights  above 
took  that  bit  of  rock  and  whirled  it  round 
and  round  in  a  circle.  As  it  went  it  chis- 
eled away  a  bit  of  the  stone  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  Day  after  day  that  whirling 
and  cutting  went  on,  till  now  that  deep, 
churn-like  place  may  be  seen  by  everyone 
who  threads  the  mountains. 

Chiseled  out  by  a  stone. 

How  do  we  master  anything?  How,  if 
not  by  working  faithfully  at  it  day  after 
day? 

The  other  day,  while  in  a  shop  waiting, 
I  was  interested  in  watching  a  man  as  he 


But  just  be  patient.  Wait  a  bit.  It  is 
all  right,  dear  heart!  All  this  is  being 
done  after  a  plan  and  with  a  purpose  we 
do  not  understand  now,  but  which  will 
all  be  plain  in  a  little  while.  So  keep 
steady  and  calm!  Let  the  stone  swing 
around  its  circle !  Give  the  hard  experi- 
ence a  chance  to  do  its  worst — and  its 
best !    To-morrow  we'll  be  all  right ! 


was  an  expert  in  his  line 


carved  the  pattern  for  some  piece  of 
machinery.  It  certainly  was  fine.  He 
handled  his  knife  quickly  and  with  a  skill 
that  made  me  envy  him.  He  was  an 
expert  in  his  line.  How  had  he  come  by 
the  skill  which  helped  him  to  do  that 
work? 

Not  all  at  once.  It  may  be  when  a  boy 
he  troubled  his  teacher  in  school  by  get- 
ting his  knife  out  during  study-hours  and 
whittling  away  on  a  bit  of  pine.  Step  by 
step  he  went  on,  and  at  last  he  became 
master  of  his  profession. 

It  is  so  with  everything  we  do.  The 
first  furrow  a  boy  plows  may  be  as 
curved  as  a  rainbow  and  full  of  balks 
where  the  share  failed  to  do  its  work 
because  he  did  not  hold  the  handles  just 
as  firmly  as  he  should.  It  took  days  and 
days  of  hard  work  to  think  out  a  binder. 
Stop  and  look  at  the  wonderful  thing! 
Who  knows  how  many  different  parts 
there  are,  and  not  one  of  them  but  cost 
somebody  hours  of  hard  thinking!  The 
stone  had  to  be  whirled  around  a  million 
times  to  cut  its  way  deep  into  the  bed  of 
that  rock,  but  in  the  end  it  accomplished 
its  task. 

Why  should  any  of  us  think  we  can  be 
good  or  great  or  true  or  honest  all  at 
once  ?  So  much  rock  must  be  cut  through  ! 
Rocks  of  ignorance,  rocks  of  pride,  rocks 
of  prejudice,  rocks  of  selfishness,  rocks 
of  passion  of  all  kinds.  ^\nd  they  are  so 
hard — no  flint  ever  seen  can  be  compared 
to  the  hardness  of  the  stuff  of  which  our 
hearts  are  made.  Some  days  we  get  al- 
most discouraged  and  think  we  never  can 
do  it.  We  might  as  well  give  it  up  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Don't  give  it  up !  Don't  think  that  way ! 
Every  bit  of  experience  that  comes  to  us, 
every  troublesome  thing  that  we  have  to 
do,  all  the  things  which  hurt  and  worry 
us,  are  helping  to  chisel  out  the  beautiful 
thing  we  call  character.  That  is  what 
character  is,  something  whittled  out  of 
the  every-day  things  which  come  to  us. 

It  means  strength  to  keep  the  bit  of 
rock  whirling,  the  wheel  turning,  the  heart 
striving,  day  by  day.  Oh,  yes  !  It  costs ! 
Who  of  us  does  not  know  that?  With 
every  sweep  of  the  pebble  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  up  in  the  mountains,  some- 
thing of  the  hard  material  is  torn  away, 
and  torn  away  forever.  Hard  things  do 
hurt.  To  be  hurled  down  does  make  us 
sore  and  bruised.  Sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment do  cut  deep  channels  into  our  very 
souls    and    they    are    slow    in  healing. 


Our  Unconscious  Influence 

By  A.  M.  Gordon 
'pHERE  is  a  story  of  a  saint  who  lived 

such  a  good  life  that  the  angels  came 
down  from  heaven  to  see  how  a  mortal 
could  be  so  godly.  He  simply  went  about 
his  daily  life,  diffusing  virtue  as  the  star 
diffuses  light  and  the  flower  perfume, 
without  ever  being  aware  of  it.  Two 
verbs  summed  up  his  actions  :  he  gave,  he 
forgave.  Yet  these  words  never  fell  from 
his  lips ;  they  were  expressed  in  his  ready 
smile,  in  his  kindness  and  charity. 

The  angels  wished  to  grant  him  the  gift 
of  miracles.    So  they  said  to  the  saint: 

"Should  you  like  the  touch  of  your 
hands  to  heal  the  sick?" 

"No,"  answered  the  saint.  "I  would 
rather  God  should  do  that." 

"Should  you  like  to  become  a  model  of 
patience,  attracting  men  by  the  luster  of 
your  virtues?" 

"No,"  replied  the  saint.  "If  men  should 
become  attached  to  me,  they  might  become 
estranged  from  God." 

But  the  angels  insisted  :  "You  must  ask 
for  a  miracle." 

"Very  well,  then,"  replied  the  saint; 
"let  this  be  the  miracle:  that  I  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  without  knowing  it." 

This  request  greatly  perplexed  the 
angels.  How  could  it  be  accomplished? 
They  took  counsel  together,  and  finally 
resolved  upon  this  plan.  Whenever  the 
saint's  shadow  should  fall  behind  him,  or 
at  either  side,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it, 
the  shadow  should  have  the  power  to 
soothe  pain  and  comfort  sorrow. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  saint 
walked  along,  his  shadow  was  thrown  on 
the  ground  at  either  side  or  behind  him 
and  made  arid  paths  green,  caused  with- 
ered plants  to  bloom,  gave  clear  water  to 
dried-up  brooks,  fresh  color  to  the  pale 
faces  of  little  children  and  joy  to  weary 
mothers.  But  the  saint  simply  went  about 
his  daily  life,  diffusing  virtue  as  the  star 
diffuses  light  and  the  flower  perfume, 
without  ever  being  aware  of  it.  And  the 
people,  respecting  his  humility,  followed 
him  silently,  nev«r  speaking  to  him  about 
his  miracles.  Little  by  httle,  they  even 
came  to  forget  his  name  and  called  him 
only  "The  Holy  Shadow." 

This  is  what  might  be  termed  an  un- 
conscious influence,  and  we  all  have  it  in 
some  degree.  It  is  the  more  beautiful  and 
far-reaching  because  it  is  unconscious  and 
natural,  like  the  perfume  of  a  flower.  It 
is  the  accompaniment  of  a  sincere,  earnest 
life.  We  have  seen  it  in  sweet,  saintly 
mothers  and  in  noble  fathers.  It  inspires 
and  consoles  all  within  its  influence. 

From  the  Talmud  we  get  a  story  which 
illustrates  this. 

In  order  to  test  Solomon's  wisdom,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  had  two  wreaths  fash- 
ioned, one  of  natural  flowers,  the  other 
of  artificial  flowers,  but  so  like  the  natural 
ones  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to 
see  any  difference  between  them.  With 
these  wreaths,  she  presented  herself  be- 
fore Solomon  and  requested  him  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  wreath  of  real 
flowers.  Observing  some  bees  outside  the 
window,  Solomon  ordered  it  opened, 
whereupon  the  bees  immediately  flew  in 
and  alighted  upon  the  natural  flowers. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  fragrance  and  a 
sweetness  to  the  true  life  which  attracts 
others. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  picture  in 
the  Bible  than  that  in  which  is  portrayed 
the  surprise  of  the  saints  who  are  bidden 
to  inherit  the  Kingdom  because  of  their 
many  kind  deeds. 

"When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and 
took  thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee? 

"Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  came  unto  thee?" 

Ah,  they  had  forgotten  all  these  things! 
In  fact,  they  doubtless  never  realized  what 
a  saintly  life  they  had  lived,  or  how  much 
good  they  had  done.  They  had  simply 
diffused  sympathy  and  love  along  their 
daily  path. 

"And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it   unto    me."     They   won  immortality. 
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The    H  ousewife's  Club 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  tKe  two  best  descriptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of  original  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any 
that  can  be  used.  9  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good  tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and 
not  more  than  five  kitchen  hints  each  month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  9  All  copy  must  be  in  by  the  eighteenth  of 
January,  and  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors  ret^n  duplicate  copy,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  re- 
turned.    The  mail  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.    Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Baked  Apple  Dumplings — One  quart 
of  sifted  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  well  mixed  with  flour 
while  dry,  shortening,  make  dough  soft 
with  water.  Bake  in  quick  oven,  and 
serve  while  hot  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B.,  Indiana. 

Handkerchief  Apron — Here's  a  very 
original  apron  pattern  made  of  two  large 
pretty  handkerchiefs.  One  handkerchief 
is  used  without  cutting,  as  the  largest  part 
of  apron.    The  other  one  is  cut  as  the 


lines  indicate.  The  three-cornered  piece 
being  left  large  enough  to  fit  across  bot- 
tom of  the  other  handkerchief.  A  yard 
and  a  half  of  suitable  ribbon  makes  pretty 
strings.  Mrs.  W.  A.  C,  Nebraska. 

To  Remove  Stain,  for  M.  J.  P.,  Idaho — 
You  will  find  oxalic  acid  excellent  for 
removing  stains.  It  is  splendid  for  re- 
moving iron-rust,  fruit,  grass,  ink  and 
other  stains. 

First  soak  the  clothes  the  same  as 
you  do  for  washing,  dissolve  a  large 
pinch  of  oxalic  acid  in  one-half  teacupful 
of  boiling  water.  Wring  out  the  clothes, 
and  put  the  stained  parts  in  the  hot  solu- 
tion, and  let  "stand  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Now  wash  in  the  usual  way  in  soapsuds 
to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added.  Rinse 
well,  and  dry. 

If  the  stains  consist  of  small  spots  or  the 
goods  are  of  delicate  colors,  drop  the  hot 
solution  ofi  the  stained  portions  with  a 
toothpick.  This  will  not  injure  the  finest 
fabric.  Housewife  Editor. 


To  warm  the 
bread-dough,  plant 
a  fruit-jar  of  warm 
water  in  the  middle 
of  batch,  then  cover 
with  a  piece  of 
woolen  blanket,  tucked  around  pan  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air.  Keep  pan  in  a 
warm  place,  and  the  heat  inside  will 
radiate  quickly.  E.  M.  S.,  Ohio. 

Economical  Meat  Pie — To  make  a  very 
nice  meat  pie  take  one  pint  of  macaroni, 
and  drop  it  into  boiling  salted  water.  Also 
four  green  sweet  peppers ;  seed,  cut  fine, 
and  throw  into  hot  water.  Cook  till  ten- 
der, pour  off  the  water,  and  mix  with  the 
macaroni.  Chop  rather  coarsely  a  pint  or 
more  of  lean  cooked  beef,  or  take  a  can 
of  roast  beef  and  stir  in  with  the  maca- 
roni and  peppers.  Add  some  thickened 
gravy  or  stock,  and  turn  all  into  a  suitable 
flat  pan.  Cover  with  a  rich  biscuit-dough, 
and  bake  to  a  tempting  brown. 

This  can  also  be  served  as  a  stew  with- 
out the  crust,  using  a  gravy  made  with 
flour.  It  is  extremely  wholesome  and 
good  either  way.   Mrs.  E.  C,  Mississippi. 


Kitchen  Cabinet — 
One  of  the  greatest 
time-savers  I  have 
is  a  large  kitchen- 
cabinet  where  so 
many  things  can  be 
kept  handy.  I  have 
one  which  cost  me 
^  only  a  few  cents, 
and  is  just  as  good 
as  an  expensive  one. 
The  lower  part  is 
made  out  of  an  old 
bureau  by  removing 
the  two  upper  draw- 
ers and  hinging 
doors  on.  The  lower 
U  drawers  are  kept  for 
vegetables,  etc  The 
top  is  made  from  a  dry-goods  box  the 
bottom  of  which  should  be  left  open 
for  things  which  are  needed  most.  This 
cabinet  is  very  inexpensive  but  most 
valuable.  Mrs.  J.  P.  L.,  Virginia, 


Three  Household  Hints — I  have  often 
wished  others  knew  how  convenient  a 
little  invention  of  mine  is.  It  is  a  box 
under  the  foot-scraper  on  the  kitchen 
poreh.  I  use  a  shallow  box  and  nail  a 
narrow  board  on  the  side  next  the  scraper, 
on  which  the  dirt  falls,  then  into  the  box, 
which  is  easily  removed  by  the  men. 

I  have  found  that  leaves  from  old 
catalogues  are  just  the  right  size  for  the 
many  uses  housekeepers  make  of  paper 
in  kitchen  work,  so  keep  one  hand}'. 

The  keys  that  come  with  dried-beef 
tins  take  the  place  of  handles  that  come 


off  teakettle-covers,  etc.  Run  the  key 
through  the  hole  left,  put  fine  wire 
through  hole  in  key,  and  wrap  around  it 
several  times.  A  rivet  fastened  on  key 
is  better  yet.   Mrs.  W.  A.  C,  Nebraska. 

To  Preserve  Eggs — Dip 
fresh  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
in  hot  melted  paraffin, 
enough  to  cover  the  egg. 
Take  out  immediately  with 
wire  tongs  made  for  that 
purpose  of  baling  wire,  let 
paraffin  harden,  and  dip 
quickly  again,  reversing 
egg.  Let  cool.  Wrap  each 
egg  separately  in  waxed 
or  paraffin  paper.  Wrap 
carefuUj-,  so  as  not  to 
scratch  or  break  the  coat- 
ing. Pack  cold  in  tin 
fruit-cans,  and  seal  with 
paraffin,  which  excludes  the  air.  Eggs  so 
canned  air-tight  will  keep  several  months, 
the  paraffin  having  closed  the  pores  in  the 
shell.  Keep  in  a  cool  place,  and  label 
can  "Handle  with  care."  The  same  tongs 
can  be  used  for  coloring  Easter  eggs. 
Length  of  tongs  which  I  use  for  this 
work  is  seven  inches.     E.  M.  S..  Ohio. 


A  very  success- 
ful way  of  holding 
the  straining-cloth 
on  the  cream-sepa- 
rator pan  is  by 
laying  cloth  over 
pan  and  slipping 
clothes-pins  over 
rim  of  pan. 


E.  A 


Minnesota. 


An  emergency  cupboard  filled  with 
canned  goods  will  prove  a  convenience. 

A  New  Silk  Quilt — I  have  a  design  for 
a  silk  quilt  which  I  find  especially  satis- 
factory because  the  lining,  interlining  and 
quilting  are  finished  as  each  block  is  made, 
and  when  the  blocks  are  completed  and 
put  together  the  quilt  is  all  lined  and 
finished  ready  to  -use  and  enjoy. 

The  pattern  is  a  simple  square  of  any 
preferred  size. 

Mine  is  six  inches,  which  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  clumsy,  yet  enables  one  to 
get  on  fast  with  the  quilt. 

On  the  inside  of  the  silk  square  I  baste 
a  lining  of  glazed  cotton  batting  (Fig.  1). 


-  --l 

Turn  the  edges  of 
the  silk  over  on  to 
the  cotton  batting, 
and    baste  carefully 
(Fig.  2).   Fold  over  diagonally,  and  again 
baste,  and  when  you  have  a  series  of  these 
three-cornered  blocks  thus  prepared,  sew 
together  with  the  over-and-over  stitch. 

The  patches  can  be  arranged  in  this 
diagonal  fashion  or  four  square  corners 
to  a  center,  just  as  preferred. 

Careful  arrangement  of  colors  will  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  of 
the  quilt.  Mrs.  E.  C,  Mississippi. 

Boiled  Puddings — When  boiling  pud- 
dings place  a  piece  of  greased  paper 
over  the  top.  This  renders  the  cloth 
easier  to  clean,  and  keeps  the  pudding 
firm.  Mrs.  E.  O.  S.,  Ohio. 


The  Household  Department 


A Butter  Hint — Sometimes  in  cold 
weather  the  cream  does  not  ripen, 
and  the  butter  is  slow  in  collecting, 
in  spite  of  all  care  about  temperature.  Try 
adding  one  half  a  cupful  of  buttermilk 
from  your  last  churning.  Mix  well  with 
the  cream  twelve  hours  before  you  churn, 
and  yoa  will  be  delighted  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  churning. 

Before  I  tried  this  simple  plan  I  was 
often  two  or  three  hours  trying  to  bring 
the  butter  and  often  left  quantities  of 
uncollected  butter  floating  as  little  crumbs 
in  the  buttermilk. 

With  this  new  plan  my  butter  comes 
quickly  in  large  masses,  leaving  the  but- 
termilk smooth  and  white  and  free  from 
the  butter.        Mrs.  E.  C,  Mississippi. 

Crisp  and  Flaky  Pie-Crust — If  you  will 
use  milk  instead  of  water  in  making  pic- 
crust  and  take  rather  less  lard,  your  pastry 
will  be  far  more  delicate  and  wholesome. 
It  will  also  be  easier  to  brown  and  is  alto- 
gether more  toothsome  and  desirable  in 
every  way.       Mrs.  E.  C,  Mississippi. 

Patching  Made  Easy — A  neat,  quick 
and  easy  way  to  patch  men's  shirts  and 
overalls,  and  ladies'  kitchen  aprons  and 
dresses,  is  to  pin  the  patch  securely,  then 
stitch  it  on  the  sewing-machine,  instead 
of  by  hand.  Turn  the  garment  back  to 
the  right  side,  turn  under  edges  of  the 
tear,  baste,  and  stitch  again  on  the  ma- 
chine. You  will  find  the  work  can  be 
done  much  quicker  than  by  the  old 
method.  L.  G.,  Wisconsin. 

Soft  Gingerbread — One  cupful,  each,  of 
butter,  molasses,  sugar  and  sour  cream, 
four  cupfuls  of  flour,  with  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  soda,  ginger  and  mace.  Bake  in 
a  flat  pan  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  hot  with 
sauce. 

'  Light  Biscuits — When  the  dough  is 
ready  to  be  worked  into  loaves,  take  out 
enough  dough  to  make  about  one-half 
gallon.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  knead  well, 
and  roll  out  one-half  inch  thick,  cut  out 
with  biscuit-cutter,  put  in  a  well-greased 
pan,  sprinkle  butter  over  the  top,  let  rise 
till  twice  the  original  size,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  Mrs.  A.  M,  B.,  Kansas. 


Filled  Cookies — One  egg,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one- 
half  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  three  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Roll  thin. 
Put  cookies  in  pan,  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  filling  slightly  spread  and  place  a 
cooky  on  top.  Filling:  One-half  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  water,  one 
cupful  of  chopped  raisins  (or  dates)  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  flour.  Cook,  stirring 
constantly.     Miss  M.  L.  S.,  New  York. 

Utilizing  the 
Chest  of  Draw- 
ers— The  old- 
fashioned  chest 
of  drawers  was 
so  roomy  and 
convenient  that 
it  is  a  pity  that 
it  ever  went 
out  of  fashion. 
Those  who  are 
fortunate 
enough  to  have 
one  of  these 
useful  pieces  of 
furniture  will  be  glad  to  know  how  a 
woman  who  has  some  skill  in  interior 
decoration  made  her  grandmother's  chest 
of  drawers  not  only  a  useful,  but  an  at- 
tractive part  of  the  furnishing  of  her 
bedroom.  The  fireplace  stood  out  in 
the  room,  leaving  a  corner  at  one  side,  the 
other  being  taken  up  by  a  closet.  She 
turned  the  chest  of  drawers  so  that  it 
faced  the  door  into  the  hall,  thereby  cut- 
ting off  the  draft,  and  by  pushing  one  end 
of  the  old  bureau  into  the  corner  made 
a  nook  which  she  fitted  up  with  a  couch. 
The  surface  of  the  chest  of  drawers  was 
sand-papered  to  remove  the  old  paint  (for 
it  was  merely  of  common  pine  wood), 
and  she  then  scrubbed  it  in  water,  to 
which  she  had  added  enough  concen- 
trated lye  to  take  off  all  remaining  im- 
purities. Then  she  stained  it  with  one  of 
the  prepared  mahogany  stains.  The  back 
did  not  look  very  nice,  and  she  affixed 
some  brass-headed  nails  to  the  top  and 
made  a  curtain  headed  with  a  row  of 
brass  rings,  by  which  she  suspended 
it  from  the  nails,  so  that  she  had  an 
artistic  background  for  her  couch,  which 


was  merely  a  low  packing-box  padded 
with  a  couple  of  old  comfortables  and 
covered  with  draperies  to  match  the  cur- 
tain. Some  pretty  cushions  were  added 
to  the  couch,  a  lace-trimmed  scarf  was 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  bureau,  and  on 
it  were  set  a  couple  of  framed  photo- 
graphs and  a  pretty  china  bowl,  and.  lo, 
both  comfort  and  convenience  were 
served.  The  arrangement  would  look  well 
in  a  dining-room  or  general  sitting-room, 
the  chest  of  drawers  being  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  table-linen,  towels 
and  many  other  things  for  which  the  busy 
housewife  has  generally  to  run  up-stairs 
when  needed.  C.  W.,  New  Jersey. 

Carrot  Jam — Wash  and  scrape  or  peel 
large  carrots,  cut  in  inch  pieces,  and 
weigh.  To  three  pounds  allow  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  six  large  lemons  and 
two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  cut  in 
strips.  Steam  the  carrots  until  tender, 
then  press  through  a  sieve.  .\dd  the 
grated  yellow  rind  and  strained  juice  of 
the  lemons,  the  sugar  and  shredded 
almonds,  and  heat  slowly.  Simmer  twent>' 
minutes,  stirring  often;  put  up  in  jars. 

Beefsteak  Dumplings — Line  a  deep 
dish  with  pie-crust,  cut  up  two  pounds  of 
stewing  beef  in  small  pieces,  add  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  onion,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  poultry  dressing,  a  little  butter  and 
a  little  water.  Put  top  crust  on,  and 
steam  for  three  hours. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Marshmallow  Cake — One  cupful  of 
sugar,  three-fourths  cupful  of  sweet 
cream,  fill  up  the  cup  with  sweet  milk, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla,  one  and  three-fourths  cupfuls 
of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder.  Beat  until  very  smooth, 
then  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  bake  in  layers.  For  the 
filling,  boil  one  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar  with  one-third  cupful  of  water  until 
it  threads  decidedly,  then  add  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  one  dozen 
small  marshmallows,  and  beat  until  cold. 
Spread  on  the  cold  cake,  and  ornament 
the  top  with  split  marshmalloivs. 

E.  I.  L.,  Wisconsin. 


A  Cooking  Kink — If  mustard  for  salads 
is  mixed  with  milk  instead  of  water,  it 
will  not  dry  out.  Mrs.  R.  C.  S.,  Florida. 

The  Ash- 
Catcher— All 
w  o  m  e  n,  es- 
pecially in  the 
winter  -  time 
when  they 
have  two  or 
three  stoves 
to  take  ashes 
from,  often 
wish  for  some 
article  which 
will  keep  the 
ashes  off  of 
the  stove,  as 
they  dull  the 
blacking  after 
being  spilled 
on  it  two  or 
three  times. 

I  have 
found  this 

home-made  article  a  great  help  to  me 
so  wish  t«  pass  it  on  to  lielp  others. 

Take  a  flat  stick  or  large  wire  (A.  B.) 
about  two  or  three  inches  longer  than  the 
ash-pan  opening,  and 
fasten  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth (C)  around  it, 
letting  the  oil-cloth 
extend  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  the 
ends  of  stick  or  wire,  thus  keeping  the 
ashes  from  settling  on  the  base  of  the 
stove  and  allowing  them  to  slip  on  down 
where  they  may  nil  be  caught  and  carried 
out  without  any  dust  or  dirt  at  all. 

The  idea  in  using  a  flat  stick  or  large 
wire  longer  than  the  opening  is  to  hold 
it  in  plac  .  By  holding  it  at  an  angle  it 
can  easily  be  adjusted  in  the  opening  and 
pulled  forward,  thus  allowing  the  ashes 
that  may  have  fallen  off  the  pan  to  be 
brushed  out  of  the  opening  with  a  wing 
or  brush.  Mrs.  C.  T.  B.,  Iowa. 

Baked  Eggs — Break  five  eggs  in  well- 
buttered  muffin-tins.  Put  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cream  over  each  egg,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  chopoed 
parslev,  and  bake  until  set.  Serve  on  toast, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TAVING  noticed  the  picture  of  a 
bird's  lunch-counter  in  a  late  issue 
.  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  I  thought 
I  would  tell  you  of  an  easy  way  to  pro- 
vide winter  feed  for  our  little  feathered 
friends. 

In  late  spring  or  early  summer  I 
plant  sunflower-seed  along  the  irrigation 
ditches,  where  they  may  grow  without 
being  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  trees 
and  crops.    The  large  Russian  is  the 
variety  planted,   and   as   they  become 
heavy  with  seed  they  bend  over,  pro- 
tecting the  seed  from  the  heavy  snows. 
No  matter  how  deep  the  snow  comes,  the  feast  is  always  exposed  to  the  hungry 
birds,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  see  them  thronging  among  the  dried  stalks  on 
a  cold,  wintry  day. 

I  have  counted  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  birds  after  the  seed  at  one  time;  prob- 
ably four  or  five  on  a  single  sunflower  head  busily  picking  out  the  seed,  and  several 
others  down  on  the  snow  picking  up  what  drops. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  sunflower-seeds  would  be  rather  large  for 
bird  food,  but  our  smallest  winter  visitors  apparently  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  them. 

As  there  are  many  places  on  every  farm  where  sunflowers  may  be  grown  with 
little  or  no  effort,  we  should  see  that  our  best  allies,  the  birds,  have  this  much 


encouragement  at  least  to  stay  with  us. 


J.  D.  Yancey. 


A  Wish  for  the  New  Year 

By  A.  M.  Gordon 


While  Christmas  comes  around  but  once  a 
year 

With    Christmas    revelry    and  Christmas 
cheer, 

Life  starts  anew  with  each  i^w  morning 
ray. 

And  every  day,  thank  God,  is  New  Year's 
Day.  , 

HTHE  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  accord- 
*  ing  to  the  almanac,  is  the  one  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  make  new  resolu- 
tions. Not  that  this  day  is  really  in  any 
way  different  from  any  other  part  of  the 
vast  expanse  we  call  time,  but  it  seems  a 
■  definite  point  from  which  to  look  back- 
ward and  forward.  It  is  a  good  stopping- 
place  and  also  a  good  starting-place.  We 
think  over  the  failures  of  the  past  year 
and  resolve  to  try  to  do  better  in  the  year 
upon  which  we  are  entering. 

But  before  many  days  elapse,  we  dis- 
cover that  we  have  not  kept  our  vows. 
And  then  we  become  discouraged.  So  let 
us  remember  that  every  day  is  New 
Year's  Day — the  beginning  of  a  fresh, 
untried  year,  a  day  in  which  we  may 
again  resolve  to  live  better  lives. 

This  is  well.  For  new  trials  need  new 
courage  and  new  determination  to  meet 
them.  Our  strength  is  as  the  heavenly 
manna,  of  which  only  one  day's  portion 
was  given  every  morning.  So  we  need 
to  resolve,  every  morning,  to  lay  hold  of 
that  day's  strength  for  its  work. 

We  are  apt  to  make  too  many  resolu- 
tions. It  is  far  better  to  make  only  one, 
and  keep  it,  than  to  make  many,  and  then 
fail  to  carry  them  out.  Now,  if  we 
resolve,  .each  morning,  to  endeavor  to 
waste  no  part  of  that  day,  this  will  cover 
a  great  many  resolutions  which  we  might 
make  instead. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  his  ^little  book 
entitled  "How  to  Live  on  Twenty-Four 
Hours  a  Day,"  says : 

"You  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  lo ! 
your  purse  is  magically  filled  with 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  unmanufactured 
tissue  of  the  universe  of  your  life!  It  is 
yours.  It  is  the  most  precious  of  posses- 
sions. A  highly  singular  commodity, 
showered  upon  you  in  a  manner  as  singu- 
lar as  the  commodity  itself  1 

Our  Incomes  of  Time  are  All  Equal 

"For  remark!  No  one  can  take  it 
from  you.  It  is  unstealable.  And  no 
one  receives  either  more  or  less  than  you." 

So  if  we  say  that  we  have  not  enough 
time  in  which  to  do  certain  tilings,  let  us 
remember  that  we  have  all  the  time  there 
is,  and  as  much  time  as  anyone  else  has. 
And~as  Mr.  Bennett  says : 


"You  have  to  live  on  this  twenty-four 
_^hours  of  daily  time.  Out  of  it  you  have 
to  spin  health,  pleasure,  money,  content, 
respect  and  the  evolution  of  your  im- 
mortal soul.  Its  right  use,  its  most 
effective  use, .  Is  a  matter  of  tlie  hig^iest 
urgency  and  of  the  most  thrilling  actu- 
ality. All  depends  on  that.  Strange  that 
the  newspapers,  so  enterprising  and  up- 
to-date  as  they  are,  are  not  full  of  'How 
to  live  on  a  given  income  of  time,'  instead 
of  'How  to  live  on  a  given  income,  of 
money' !  Money  is  far  commoner  than 
time." 

This  is  true.  For  if  ore  cannot  con- 
trive to  live  on  a  certain  income  of 
money,  one  can  usually  manage  to  earn  a 
little  more;  but  the  supply  of  time,  though 
gloriously  regular,  is  absolutely  restricted. 

Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time 

"Which  of  us,"  asks  Mr.  Bennett,  "lives 
on  twenty-four  hours  a  day?  And  when 
I  say  'lives,'  I  do  not  mean  exists,  nor 
'muddles  through.'  Which  of  us  is  free 
from  that  uneasy  feeling  that  the  'great 
spending  departments'  of  his  daily  life 
are  not  managed  as  they  ought  to  be?" 

Then  he  tells  us  that  the  first  requi- 
sition to  the  wise  employment  of  time  is 
to  learn  to  control  the  mind.  By  this  he 
means  that  we  must  learn  to  concentrate 
our  thoughts  directly  on  the  matter  in 
hand. 

He  declares  there  is  no  secret  in  this 
practice — save  the  secret  of  persever- 
ance. And  the  failure  to  attack  each 
duty  directly  and  squarely  is  the  reason 
why  we  accomplish  so  little.  We  are 
always  "going  to  do"  things.  Saint  Paul 
said :  "This  one  thing  I  do."  Let  MS 
make  it  our  motto.  Let  us  do  with  our 
might  the  one  thing  we  undertake  to  do, 
and  then  turn  to  the  next  thing.  Of 
course,  time  spent  in  necessary  sleep  and 
relaxation  is  not  wasted.  But  while  we 
work,  let  us  really  work.  Then  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  more  time  both  to  work 
and  to  play,  to  read  and  to  reflect,  to 
develop  all  our  powers  and  to  help  other 
people,  than  we  supposed  we  had. 

My  wish  for  the  readers  of  this  paper 
is  that  they  may  resolve  each  morning  to 
use  their  time  wisely  and  well.  Thus  I 
am  surely  wishing  them  "A  Happy  New 
Year,"  a  year  beginning  every  day,  full 
of  helpfulness,  satisfaction  and  joy.  Thus 
I  am  also  surely  wishing  them  not  only 
one  Happy  New  Year,  but  many  Happy 
New  Years. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 
Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new. 
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Cows  Thrive  and 
Owners  Prosper  ^iMt 

tfi  Ibe 

San  Joaquin  Vafi^ 

California 

Here  is  the  dairyman's  opportunity.  Conditions  are  just  right  for 
his  business  and  there's  a  hungry  market  right  at  home.  Great  cities 
like  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  make  steady,  profitable  markets 
for  fresh  milk  and  dairy  products.  And  think  of  the  thousands  who 
devote  their  time  to  orchard  and  vineyard,  who  have  no  room  for 
cattle.  And  the  other  thousands  devoted  to  mining  and  lumbering. 
The  creameries  paid  an  average  of  over  32  cents  a  pound  last  year  for 
butter  fat.    Can  you  get  cs  much  where  you  are? 

The  200,000  people  now  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  only  made 
a  beginning  in  developing  its  marvelous  agricultural  resources.  Over 
seven  million  acres  of  wonderful  crop-producing  soil  are  av/aiting  the 
men  who  will  set  them  at  work.  Your  dollars  will  have  greater  earning 
power  here ;  your  brain  and  muscle  will  count  for  more. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  you  can  buy  this  land  with  water  developed, 
or  with  water  rights,  at  about  $125  an  acre,  on  favorable  terms.  You 
can  get  quick  results.  Most  of  the  land  was  wheat-fields  or  grazing 
land,  and  it  is  easily  put  into  alfalfa.  There's  a  creamery  in  nearly 
everj'  hamlet  which  will  sell  you  cows  on  time.  Little  shelter  is 
required,  as  stock  thrives  out  of  doors  the  year  around.  There  is  no 
time  tiiat  you  can  not  do  out-of-doors  work  comfortably  and  profitably. 

You  will  find  here  good  schools,  good  roads,  telephones,  rural 
delivery,  electric  light  and  power,  trolleys,  and  a  "  get-together-and- 
help-each-other  "  spirit  that  makes  the  newcomer  feel  at  home  at  once. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  published  a  folder  about  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
which  is  filled  with  information  for  the  homeseeker.  It  gives  the 
experiences  of  people  who  have  taken  up  different  lines  of  farming, 
and  tells  of  the  results  they  have  secured. 

Read  the  book;  then  see  the  country.    It  will  cost  but  little.  Go 

now,  while  work  is  slack.    The  Santa  Fe  runs  low-fare  homeseekers' 

excursions  to  California,  and  elsewhere  southwest,  on  first  and  third 

Tuesday  each  month.    Time  on  the  road,  only  three  days  from  Chicago. 

I  will  gladly  send  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  free  and  give  you  full 

information  about  trains  and  fares. 

C.  L.  Seagravea .  GeDeiaJ  Coloniaation  Agect,  A.T,  &  SJF.  Ry. 
'  "i Kailway  Eschange,  Chicago 


WE  SHIP  w  APPROVAL 

withotti  a  cent  deposit,    prepav  the  freight 
and  alTow  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheai  d  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fl?;L*o? 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  ;ou  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  leam  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
■ample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZTvTnT  "I 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
W«  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  asual  prices 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,      Dept.  C-83,  CHICAGO 


k  Your  choice  of  150  preniinmi  for  lellmg  our  Keyitone  i 
^  Eu7-to-Thread  Be«t  Quality   GOLD  EYE  ^ 
N EEDLES  «l  5c  »  p*dc*ge.  With  eveiy  two  pack*g«a 
we  gwe  EXTRA  SUtct  AlumiDum  Thimble. 

Send  nunc  uxl  Address.  We  tend  postpaid.  24 
needle  pacliages  and  12  thonbto  vsnth  LARGE 
PREMIUM  BOOK.  When  sold  Kod  ui  the 
$1.20  and  receive  premiain  en  tilled  lo,  select- 
ed from  prcnuum  IbL  Eatra  proeol  Giveo  , 
}  ordered  today,    A  post  card  will  do. 
Said  no  money.  We  trust  yoa.  Addresr 

Keystone  Novelty  Co. 
Box  146  Greenville.  Pa. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  WOMAN 

TOKOLOGY 

Cloth  binding  $2.25  postpaid 

Send  for  description,  list  of  chapters  and  grate- 
ful letters  from  those  it  has  helped. 

Dr.  Alice  B.Stockhain,Room  40,1 8  E.l  7St. 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
(5,000.00  a  year  No  former  experience  required  to  e^et  one  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  erade  'rr;iveling-  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  whjle  yoQ  are  leai-ning 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials  from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positioDB;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (neai~est 
office)  Dept.  1 04 National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 
ChicagoNewYork  KansasCity  SanFranciscoNewOrleana  Toronto 


This  high  aalatied  and  easily  learned  trad© 
tmnght  thoroQghly  by  mail.  We  teacQ  be- 
ginners better engraviDg  than  can  be  gained 
In  yekts  of  rigid  apprenticeship.  We  »1bo  improve  the  skill  of  any  engrarer. 
Ask  for  catalog,  Free,     Engraving  Scliool,  25  Page  BIdg..  Chicago,  III, 

Tft  FnfDrf«sin  3"  Jokes  and  Riddles, 
ID  Lnicriain  73  Toa.sts.  91  Parlor 
Amusements.  21  Puzzles.  IS  Tricks  with 
Cards.  7  Comic  Recitations,  3  Monologues. 
12  Funny  Readings.  AJl  10c  postpaid. 
.  C>  Oorn,  709  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  72,  Chicago,  III. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


T/ieB£STXIG/£F' 


w  Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 
i'  grease,  odor  nor  dirt.    Brighter  than 
acetylene     Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.    Write  for  catalog. 
Agents  Wanted. 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.  , 
813  E.  oth  St.,  Canton  O.  jt 


5oo:mmL  E'Pfm&Si 


Af^ETMTe  PORTRAITS  S5c.  PRAIMES  15c. 
M^dD^  I  ^  Sheet  Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscoiies  25c. 
Views  Ic.  30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Oonsotidated  Portrait  Co.  Dept.  4037, 1U^7  W.  Adams  St., Chicago. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY) 


FREE, 
BOOK 

400' 


on  famous  Kalamazoo  stoves— buy  of  the  manufacturer  and  jauHt  get 
the  extra  trofits  of  jobber  and  dealer.    You'll  lavc  from  $S  to  $40. 
Payments  at  four  convenience.    We  ship  the  day  your  order  comes  and 
I  w  pa)  the  freight — right  to  your  station. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  |f^«E;i;^,Id"i: 

400  Styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  to  choose  from.  Qet  it 
NOW!  Ask  for  catalog  No.  lUS ^   We  also  make 


^  furnaces  and  gas  stoves 
ICalamazoo  Stove  Coi 


-special  catalogs  free. 
I  fAfts^  Kaiamazoo,  Micli< 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  4,  1913 


Renew  Now  and  Save  Money 


T 


HIS  is  our  Last  Call  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  renewed. 
Our  subscription  season  closes  January  30th. 
Renew  now  while  the  Special  Prices  are  in  force,  and  you  will  save 
money.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  biggest  value  for  the  money  in  the 
whole  pubhshing  world. 

Each  number  wiirbe  more  attractive,  interesting  and  instructive 
and  written  in  plain,  direct  style  that  everyone  can  understand. 

It  will  pay  you  to  accept  one  of  our  Special  Offers  and  have  your 
subscription  extended  several  years  from  its  present  date  of  expiration, 
even  though  it  isn't  due  to  expire  for  several  months. 


Till  January  30th 

Our  Last  Call  Offers  will  be  extended  to  you.  Your  order  must 
positively  be  mailed  by  January  30th.  Please  do  not  put  the 
matter  off  any  longer. 

Farm  and  Fireside 


It  is  published  even.-  other  Saturday, — 26  numbers  in  a 
year's  subscription.  Many  of  the  best  judges  say  that 
]Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  best  edit«(i  farm  paper  in 
America. 

Farmers*  Lobby 

.ludsoD  C.  Welliver,  who  edits  our  Farmers'  Lobby, 
will  be  right  on  the  job  this  year.  He  will  keep  our 
readers  thoroughly  informed  on  what  is  going  on  under 
the  new  administration  that  involves  the  farm  interests. 

Market  Outlook 

This  department  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  you. 
It  will  keep  you  informed  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  live  stock  and  all  farm 
products,  thus  enabling  you  to  sell  at  the  highest  price. 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year — 26  times 


Poultry 


The  Poultry  Department  will  be  right  up  to  the 
minute,  full  of  live  suggestions  and  important  articles 
from  practical  poultrymen.  A  single  one  of  these  articles 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  price  asked  for  a  whole 
year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

This  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  big  features  of 
Farm  axd  Fireside.  Mr.  Thomas  Greiner  has  some  very 
sensible  and  practical  things  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
gardening.  Orchard  problems  will  be  discussed  by  the 
best  known  experts  and  authorities  in  the  country. 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bau-gavin  Price  for  all 
— with  Fcom  and  Fireside 
for  two  years — 52  times 


Offer  No.  3 

Otir  Bargeun  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
four  years — 104  times 


Good  Stories 

A  number  of  big,  fascinating  and  wholesome  serial 
stories  are  in  store  for  Farm  and  Fireside  readers 
this  next  year  from  the  pens  of  our  most  capable  fiction 
writers.  Besides,  there  will  be  numerous  short  stories  that 
will  interest  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Household  Department 

Our  various  household  departments  will  be  bigger 
anH  better  than  ever.  Many  critics  think  that  this 
department  is  better  edited  than  similar  departments  in 
our  high-priced  woman's  magazines.  We  think  so  too, 
but  we  are  going  to  make  it  better  stiil. 

THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  WILL  EXPIRE  JANUARY  30TH 


The  National  Farm  Paper 

PARM  AND  FIRESIDE  has  made  good  as  The  National  Farm  Paper. 

It  is  now  read  by  two  and  one-half  million  people.  The  paper  is 
thirty-five  years  old, — right  in  its  prime.  The  price  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Our  Final  Offer 

AA/'E  WANT  every  reader  to  accept  one  of  our  Last  Call  Offers.  It  will 
save  you  money.  Bring  the  offer  to  the  attention  of  your  friends 
and  neighbors.    Tell  them  that  never  again  will  they  be  able  to  get 
the  bi-weekly  Farm  and  Fireside  at  s«ch  bargain  prices. 

Cam  Your  Own  Subscription 

'YU'E  BELIEVE  in  paying  our  friends  for  every  favor  that  they  do 
us.  We  have  a  favortoaskofyouthatweknowyou willgrantifyou 
havethespare  time.  Get  two  of  your  friends  who  are  not  now  subscribers 
to  hand  you  40  cents  each  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Send  us  the  names  and  the  80  cents.  We  will  enter  both  subscriptions 
for  a  year  each  and  also  extend  your  own  subscription  one  full  year 
a.s  a  Special  Rewarrl  for  the  favor.  But  send  your  own  subscription 
anyway.  You  can't  afford  to  miss  our  Last  Call  Offers.  Hurry,  the 
time  is  limited 


RUSH  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

*  I  accept  your  Last  Call  Offer  No . 

for  which  I  enclose  $ . 


Yours  truly, 

(Your  Name) .  . 
(Street  anfl  No. 
or  Rural  Route) . 


(Town  or  City) . 

(State) . 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


This  blank,  if  mailed  before  January  30th,  entitles  the  sender  to  the  above 
special  prices. 


Do  You  Remember? 

DE.\R  COUSINS— Do  you  remem- 
iber  my  asking  each  of  }"ou  to  write 
five  resolutions,  in  December,  1911? 
Do  you  remember  that  I  asked  you  to  try 
to  keep  Lhem  during  all  the  long  year? 
And,  furthermore,  I  promised  to  publish 
the  prize-winning  sets  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  writing.    'Member  that,  too? 

Well,  here  they  are !  I  wonder  how 
vou've  succeeded  in  keeping  true  to  them! 
They're  pretty  high  ideals,  I'm  sure.  In 
fact,  they're  so  good  and  so  much  worth 
while  that  I'm  just  hoping  you'll  start  in 
the  New  Year  with  these  very  same  reso- 
lutions ;  and  if  you  manage  to  carry  out 
even  one  of  them  for  the  next  twelve 
months  I'm  sure  life  will  be  a  happier 
thing  not  only  for  you,  but  for  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  you,  at  home,  at 
school,  at  church — everywhere. 

Our  own  Cousin  Sally  Club  motto  has 
three  very  good  ideas  for  making  the 
New  Year  happy — for  ourselves  and  for 
everybody  as  well.  Won't  you  try  to  be 
true  to  your  motto,  too?  And  then  we'll 
be  sure  to  have,  every  one  of  us,  a  very 
Happy  New  Year.         Cousin  Sally. 

Here  are  the  Resolutions 

I  will  be  honest. 
I  will  tell  the  truth. 
I  will  obey  father  and  mother. 
I  will  work  with  a  good  will. 
I  will  do  my  chores  promptly. 
Richard  R.  Cha\-ers,  Century,  Florida. 

I  expect  always  to  speak  the  truth. 
To  obey  my  parents  as  best  I  can  in  all 
things. 

To  be  kind  and  unselfish  to  my  play- 
mates at  school. 

To  attend  Sunday-school  and  church 
every  Sunday  I  can. 

To  tr>'  to  be  noble  in  every  thought  and 
deed. 

Easl  Ahalt,  Route  1,  Middletown,  Mary- 
land. 

I  will  not  use  tobacco  in  any  way. 

I  will  not  use  intoxicating  liquor. 

I  will  rise  early  and  help  my  father  do 
the  chores. 

I  will  not  use  any  profane  language. 

I  will  not  disobey  my  parents. 
Alvln  L.  Claybaugh,  R.  D.  4,  Everett, 

Pennsylvania. 

I  will  guard  my  temper. 

I  will  be  cheerful,  helpful  and  unselfish 
in  my  home. 

I  will  act  as  a  Christian  should  in  my 
school  life. 

I  will  stand  by  my  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  be  loyal  to  our  class  of 
"Gleaners.'" 

I  will  set  the  right  example  before  my 
two  young  brothers  and  before  my  school- 
mates. 

Leta  Myrtice  Hancock,  R.  D.  1.  Little 
Genesee,  New  York. 

I  will  commit  to  memory  at  least  one 
verse  of  the  Bible  every  day. 

I  will  try  always  to  speak  kindly  to 
others. 

I  will  have  no  secrets  from  my  mother. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  will 
always  speak  the  truth. 

I  will  break  myself  of  the  habit  of  bit- 
ing my  finger-nails. 

Laura  Humphrey,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Moweaqua. 
Illinois. 

I  will  obey  my  parents. 

I  will  be  kind  to  my  little  brothers. 

I  will  find  more  pleasure  in  giving  than 
in  receiving. 

I  will  be  contented  with  what  God  has 
given  me. 

I  will  make  this  New  Year  more  cheer- 
ful for  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted. 
Edith  Mauney,  Maiden,  Catawba  County, 

North  Carolina. 

I  will  always  tell  the  truth  and  be 
honest. 

I  will  do  mv  best  to  live  a  Christian 
life. 

I  will  strive  to  make  friends. 
I  will  do  unto  others  as  I  wish  to  be 
done  by. 

I  will  honor  my  father  and  my  mother. 
Letitia  Whetsel,  R.  D.  4,  Centerpoint, 
Indiana. 

I  will  not  bite  my  finger-nails 
I  will  not  quarrel  nor  tell  stories. 
I  wilt  not  contradict  anybody. 
I  will  listen  to  what  my  mother  tells 
me. 

I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  be 
a  good  girl. 

Zor  Lay,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Newville.  Penn- 
svlvania. 


I  will  not  tell  au/-  stories. 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  playmates. 
I  will  listen  when  told  to  do  anything. 
I  will  study  my  lessons  well. 
I  will  try  to  do  what  is  right  and  to  be 
a  good  boy. 

Kenneth   Lay,  R.   F.  D.  4,  Newville, 
Pennsylvania.- 

I  will  use  no  bad  language. 

I  will  be  kind  to  all  dumb  animals. 

I  will  be  patient  with  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters. 

I  will  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

I  will  remove  ray  hat  when  entering 
the  house. 

Glenn  Humphrey,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Moweaqua, 
Illinois. 

I  will  never  pretend  to  be  what  I  am 
not. 

I  will  listen  to  the  advice  of  my  parents. 

I  will  be  polite  to  everybody. 

I  will  never  meddle  with  other  people's 

affairs. 

I  will  save  up  my  moneJ^ 

John  Dorsey  Slaughter,  Route  1,  Den- 
ton, Maryland. 

I  will  ask  Jesus  to  help  me  to  be  kind 
and  loving  to  everyone. 

I  will  never  speak  evil  of  anyone. 

I  will  do  kind  deeds  whenever  I  can. 

I  will  try  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I 
have,  and  not  to  wish  for  things  which  I 
cannot  have. 

I  will  help  mother  in  any  way  I  can. 
Marguerite  Fox,  R".  F.  D.  4,  Lincoln, 

Nebraska. 


Prompted  by  the  Inner  Man' 


"What  is  the  capital  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  ?"  asked  the  teacher,  of  her  geog- 
raphy class. 

"Manila,"  answered  the  class  in  chorus. 
"And  of  the  Sandwich  Islands?"  con- 
tinued the  teacher. 

The  class  seemed  nonplussed,  until  little 
Harry  shouted,  "I  know ;  it's  Ham !" 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

r\EAR  COUSINS— I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  plan  which  has 
been  arranged   for  you.     A  really  nice 
plan  which  includes  boy  and  girl  cousins. 

Let's  play  it's  a  game,  for  it  really  is 
that ;  one  which  teaches  an  important 
branch  of  sewing,  and  which  makes  a  boy 
see  a  chance  for  mastering  work  methods 
in  something  he  sometimes  dislikes  to  do. 

I  want  the  dear  little  girl  cousins  to 
practise  making  buttonholes.  Mama,  or 
Sister,  or  Grandma  will  show  you  and  be 
almost  happier  than  you,  if  3'ou  try  so 
really  hard  that  you  master  the  tiny 
stitches  and  can  actually  work  ope  even 
and  smooth. 

After  you  have  made  the  very  nicest 
one,  I  want  you  to  send  it  to  me.  I  shall 
love  to  see'  the  cunning  stitches  patient 
little  fingers  have  wrought,  and  shall  send 
a  nice  prize  to  each  of  the  five  little  girls 
whose  work  is  the  neatest. 

From  the  boys  I  want  brief  accounts 
of  the  best  way  to  chop  kindling.  I 
know  there  are  frosty  mornings  and  nip- 
ping cold  evenings  when  you'd  much 
rather  be  cracking  nuts  or  reading  than 
cutting  kindling.  But.  dear  boys,  while 
you  are  Helping  Mother,  study  out  the 
quickest  method,  for  there  is  a  best  way. 

To  each  of  the  five  boys  who  send  in 
the  best  written  accounts  I  shall  send  a 
nice  prize,  something  they  will  really  like. 

And  now,  dear  cousins,  remember  that 
prizes  you  will  enjoy  await  you;  prizes 
which  it  will  make  your  loving  Cousin 
Sally  happy  to  send  upon  their  way  to  ten 
striving  girls  and  boys. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Cousin  Sally. 

Be  sure  to  send  your  efforts  in  before 
February  ist  to  insure  jiublication. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 

[continued  from  page  18] 


The  Gift  Club 


Conducted  by- 
Jean  West,  Secretary 

A BRIGHT  and  happy  New  Year  to 
you  all,  dear  Gift  Club  girls!  May 
1913  bring  you  all  the  good  things  that 
you  longed  for  but  failed  to  secure  in  1912. 
You  have  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  emp- 
ty days  ahead  of  you,  and  you  can  fiU.  them 
as  you  will.  Isn't  that  a  fine,  big  thought, 
and  doesn't  it  make  you  want  to  do  all  sorts 
of  fine  and  big  things? 

There's  an  opportunity  right  here  in  The 
Gift  Club  for  you  to  accomplish  all  you  wish 
to  do,  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  all 
your  dreams  come  true.  Take  time  by  the 
forelock  before  1913  is  a  minute  older,  and 
find  out  all  about  our  Club  rules  and  regu- 
lations. There  are  no  dues  or  expenses  of 
any  kind  in  connection  with  The  Gift  Club. 
It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  join.  But 
the  benefits  that  you  will  receive  from  your 
Club  membership — that's  quite  another 
story. 

There  is  nothing  but  gain  for  our  girls  in 
The  Gift  Club.  The  heap  of  enthusiastic 
letters  on  my  desk  is  evidence  of  that.  Just 
let  me  show  you  a  few  of  them. 

■  Dear  Jean  West: 

The  Gift  Club  is  the  finest  thing  in  the 

■world  for  girls!  I'm  so  delighted  because 
I  joined.  So  far  I ' ve  earned  a  silver  toilet- 
set,  a  clock  and  that  lovely  silver  mesh 
bag.  I  have  my  eye  on  lots  of  other  things 
that  you've  offered  me. 

M.  L.,  Ohio. 

Now  do  read  this  note,  just  sparkling  with 
rim  and  energy. 

Count  me  as  a  member  of  The  Gift 
Club  for  years  to  come !  I  never  dreamed 
of  anything  so  splendid!  How  I  wish 
that  every  girl  in  the  country  could  know 
and  profit  by  our  Club !  They  don't  know 
what  they  are  missing !  You  may  be  sure 
I'm  telling  all  my  friends  about  The  Gift 
Club  just  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  they're  all 
so  delighted  to  know  its  secrets.  The 
"work"  that  you  ask  us  to  do  is  so  simple 
and  delightful  that,  really,  it  isn't  work 
at  all!  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
that  exquisite  gold  bracelet.  I  can't^be- 
lieve  it's  mine! 

There!  Doesn't  that  convince  you  that 
you  are  wastjng  time  every  minute  you  de- 
lay writing  me  about  The  Gift  Club?  And 
liere  is  another  equally  inspiring  letter: 

Oh,  .thank  you,  Miss  West,  for  the 
beautiful  china  dinner  set!  It  came  just 
in  time  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  My 
husband  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
when  I  brought  him  in  and  showed  him 
the  table.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  and  I  had  hard  work  convincing 
him  that  it  didn't  cost  me  a  penny. 
"Something  for  nothing"  is  so  unheard 
of  in  these  days — and  yet  I  consider  the 
little  work  I  did  was  absolutely  nothing! 

The  following  letter  has  just  come  to  me 
from  one  of  our  brides-to-be.    Do  read  it. 

You  don't  know  what  a  blessing  The 
.Gift  Club  has  been  to  me,  Jean  West. 
I  am  to  be  married  in  the  early  spring, 
and  many  an  anxious  moment  I  spent 
wondering  how  I'd  ever  be  able  to  get  all 
the  little  dainty  things  that  I  want  for 
our  new  home.  One  day  a  friend  told  me 
about  The  Gift  Club — and  you  know 
what  happened  since!  I've  got  all  my 
table-linen  now  and  china  and  the  table 
silver,  besides  lace  curtains  and  a  lovely 
clock  for  the  dining-room.  Next  I'm  go- 
ing to  work  for  the  silver  toUet-set.  This 
■certainly  is  a  wonderful  Club  of  ours,  and 
I'm  so  happy  to  be  a  member. 

Now,  you  see  you  can't  afford  to  put  off 
iwiting  me  a  minute  longer.  Every  day 
that  you  delay  means  just  so  much  time 
wasted.  Send  me  your  name  on  a  postal 
ard,  or  write  me  a  little  letter,  and  111  tell 
foa  our  Club  secrets  and  show  you  how  to 
»et  aH  our  lovely  gifts  without  spending  a 
penny  for  them. 

Hundreds  of  school-girls  have  joined  The 
oift  Club,  and  there  is  room  for  hundreds 
more.  I've  just  received  a  bright  little  let- 
lier  from  one  of  these  girls.    She  says : 

Books  are  my  greatest  passion,  and  to 
think  that  I  may  earn  them  through  The 
Gift  Club!  From  now  on  I  shall  work 
for  books.  I  shall  never  regret  joining 
The  Gift  Club,  and  I  appreciate  the  little 
collar-and-cu£E  set  so  much.  It  came  in 
time  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  my  Christmas 
list. 

Secretary,  The  Gift  Club 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


hostility  on  a  face  whose  sharp  features  at 
their  best  could  have  evidenced  benignity 
with  diflficulty. 

"Hey  there  !  Quit  that !"  the  man  shouted. 
"What  in  time  you  heavin'  rocks  at  my  bull 
for?" 

"Oh,  it's  a  bull,  is  it?  And  ifs  yours, 
eh?"  Wright  said,  by  no  means  penitently. 
"Well,  I  didn't  happen  to  know  either  fact. 
And  I  don't  happen  to  know  who  you  are." 

"You  won't  have  to  wait  to  find  out.  My 
name's  Simonds — Zeb  Simonds.  IH  learn 
ye  to  go  rampin'  on  my  property,  stonin' 
my  stock!" 

"I'm  not  on  your  property  now,  at  any 
rate,"  Wright  said.  "I'm  on  a  public  high- 
way; and  I'm  here  because  I  had  just  time 
to  save  my  life  from  that  bull's  attack." 

Simonds  doubled  a  sinewy  fist.  "If  you 
want  more  trouble,  sail  in !"  he  remarked. 

Wright  felt  his  fingers  tighten  on  the 
stone  he  had  picked  up.  "Sail  in  yourself !" 
he  answered,  defiantly. 

^^^^ 

There  was  an  instant  when  the  young  man 
felt  that  his  invitation  was  about  to  be 
accepted.  He  saw  Simonds  studying  him, 
estimating  his  strength,  weighing  the 
chances,  in  short.  Then  the  adversary 
noted  the  stone.  The  tide  of  belligerency 
in  his  look  began  to  ebb. 

Wright  was  a  good  fellow  and  that  morn- 
ing had  been  full  of  love  for  his  fellow  men. 
Somewhat  of  the  sentiment  still  stuT^ived, 
despite  his  recent  adventures.  This  owner 
of  the  bull  was  not  an  attractive  person,  but 
he  was  a  neighbor,  one  of  the  people  with 
whom  the  ferryman  must  live ;  and  from 
his  point  of  view,  perhaps,  there  was  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  objecting  to  a  bom- 
bardment of  his  animal.  Wright,  of  a  sud- 
den, put  out  a  hand. 

"Mr.  Simonds,"  he  said,  "we're  making  a 
had  start.  I'm  sorry  that  should  be  the 
case,  and,  for  my  part,  I'd  rather  see  if  we 
can't  make  a  new  one.  Come  now  !  What's 
your  idea  ?  I  dare  say  we  live  next  door  to 
each  other,  for  I've  taken  charge  of  the 
ferry.    My  name's  Wright." 

"Humph  !  Know  that  well  enough  !"  Mr. 
Simonds  responded,  scornfully.  "I  know 
ye.  I  know  the  hull  breed.  I  knew  your 
uncle  before  ye.  He  couldn't  bulldoze  me, 
and  you  can't  gammon  me  no  mor'n  you  can 
stone  my  bull.  You  keep  off  my  track,  if 
you  don't  want  to  get  hurt!" 

Wright's  hand  was  withdrawn  more 
swiftly  than  it  had  been  proffered. 

"Mr.  Simonds,"  he  said,  "I  think  there's 
very  little  object  in  continuing  this  dis- 
cussion. I  get  your  idea  perfectly.  I  think 
I  know  how  to  deal  with  you  or  your  bull. 
And  these  matters  having  been  duly  brought 
to  your  attention,  I  am  happy  to  bid  you 
good-morning." 

Mr.  Simonds  swore,  but  made  no  other 
demonstration  of  hostility.  For  a  moment 
he  eyed  Wright,  and  Wright  eyed  him. 
Then,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  they  turned, 
each  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house. 
The  hereditary  ferryman's  first  meeting 
with  an  important  neighbor  was  over. 

Chapter  VIII. — Business  and 
Sentiment 

"CO  YOU'RE  the  new  ferryman?  And 
^  you  like  it  pretty  good,  eh,  's  far's 
you've  gone  ?  I  swan  !  but  that's  the  way  to 
get  at  anything !  Still,  if  there's  any  of  old 
Nathan's  blood  in  you,  you  wouldn't  be  no 
quitter.  Good  deal  of  a  man,  Nathan  was, 
I  tell  you !" 

Wright,  poling  the  scow  in  mid-stream, 
looked  up  at  the  speaker  with  fresh  interest 
The  affair  with  Zeb  Simonds  was  now  a 
matter  of  history  by  some  hours,  but  it  had 
left  its  rather  disagreeable  smart.  He  was 
beginning  to  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  neigh- 
borhood arms  were  not  likely  to  be  opened 
wide  to  the  stranger,  the  feeling  being 
strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  a  couple  of 
youths  whom  he  had  put  across  the  river  at 
noon,  and  who  had  met  his  conversational 
overtures  with  grunts  and  monosyllables.  It 
was  a  surprise,  then,  and  a  grateful  sttr- 
prise,  to  find  this  passenger  of  the  late 
afternoon  disposed  to  amity  and  chat.  At 
first  sight  his  heart  had  not  warmed  to  the 
man.  When  he  watched  him  drive  aboard 
the  scow  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  he  would  have  said  in  his  haste  that 
the  traveler  was  a  fat  little  fellow,  some- 
what shabby  and  still  dirtier,  with  a  shifty 
eye  and  a  pasty  complexion.  Also,  he 
might  have  added  that  his  horse  needed  one 
good  currying  and  many  square  meals,  that 
his  wagon  was  a  rattletrap  and  that  the 
crates  of  fowl  stored  back  of  the  seat  shotdd 
have  had  a  scrubbing  and  a  thorough  dis- 
infecting whether  they  were  worth  it  or  not. 

"Oh,  it's  going  to  be  all  right,"  he  said. 
"I've  got  to  get  the  hang  of  things,  of 
course.  You  see,  this  is  all  novel  to  me. 
When  I  learn  the  ropes,  though,  I  think  I'll 
do  very  well  " 

"Been  more  of  a  city  man,  I  reckon?" 


"You    guessed    right,    very    much  so." 
"Little  in  the  dark  about  country  ways, 
then?" 

"As  much  in  the  dark  as  if  I  were  in  a 
cellar  at  midnight,  without  a  lantern  and 
with  a  thunder-storm  going  on  outside." 

The  man  in  the  wagon  glanced  keenly,  if 
swiftly,  at  the  ferryman. 

"Say,  friend,  you  want  to  be  keerful,"  he 
said.  "You  don't  want  to  let  that  get  out. 
There's  a  lot  of  people  around  here  that'll 
swindle  you  out  of  your  back  teeth,  if  you 
give  'em  a  chance.  You  go  to  buyin'  milk 
or  butter  or  green  stuff  or  egg^s  or  poul- 
try— 'specially  poultry — and  youll  be  robbed 
right  and  left  I  speak  of  poultry  'cause 
that's  my  line.  And  talk  about  bunco- 
steerers  and  come-ons — say,  friend,  they 
ain't  in  it  with  these  rubes  I  Don't  I  know 
'em  and  their  tricks  ?  Well,  I  guess  yes ! 
You  don't  want  to  think  all  the  deviltry 
stops  in  Wall  Street.  There's  a  heap  gets 
out  here  in  the  backwoods.  So  if  any  of 
these  folks  'round  here,  knowin'  that  you 
don't  know,  or  suspectin'  it,  offers  you  a 
thing  for  a  dollar,  don't  you  give  more'n 
fifty  cents.    Catch  on  ?" 

"I  do.  Thanks  for  the  hint!"  Wright 
said  gratefuly.  "But,  I  wonder — did  you 
say  you  dealt  in  poultry?" 

"Wholesale." 

"That  is,  you  wouldn't  buy  or  sell  small 
quantities  ?" 


The  man  in  the  wagon  wriggled  with  an 
effect  of  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  the 
question. 

"Well,  I  don't — and,  then  again,  I  do — 
now  and  then — for  a  friend-like,"  he  said 
hesitatingly.  "How  did  you  come  to  be 
askin' ?" 

"Because  I've  got  to  have  eggs,  and  I 
suppose  the  simplest  way  to  get  them  is  to 
keep  chickens." 

"Well  now,  that's  so !"  the  other  said 
approvingly.  "Guess  you're  gettin'  more  or 
less  of  a  line  on  country  ways  fast  enough.'' 

"Where  can  I  get  them  ?  Can  you  let  me 
have  some?" 

"I  dunno  'bout  that." 

"You  mean  you  haven't  them?" 

"N-o-o ;  I  don't  mean  that.  I  got  'em  all 
right — just  the  sort  you'd  be  needin',  I  bet 
you !  And  that's  what  makes  it  hurt. 
Seems  a  pity — but  no  ;  I'm  'fraid  'twouldn't 
do.  Trade'd  hear  of  it,  and  there'd  be  Sam 
Hill  to  pay." 

Wright  was  guiding  the  scow  up  to  the 
landing,  but  he  found  time  to  say : 

"I  don't  know  your  trade  rules,  of  course, 
but  I  need  some  chickens.  What  earthly 
harm  would  be  done  if  you  let  me  have 
them  ?" 

The  little  man  rubbed  his  chin.  "Well 
now,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  I  dunno,"  said 
he.  "There's  the  rule,  but  then  again, 
you're  off  here — and,  say,  how  many'd  you 
be  needin'?" 

"Oh,  enough  to  supply  me  with  eggs." 

The  poultryman  drove  ashore  before  he 
spoke  again. 

"If  I  was  you,"  he  said,  "I'd  lay  in — oh, 
'bout  a  dozen." 

"Pairs?" 

Wright  uttered  the  little  word  simply, 
honestly,  in  all  the  good  faith  of  ignorance. 
The  man  in  the  wagon  gave  him  another  of 
those  swift  sidelong  glances,  put  a  hand 
over  his  mouth  and  raised  his  eyes  as  to 
heaven.  When  he  lowered  them,  there  was  a 
smile  of  gentle  admiration  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"Yes,    pairs,"    he    said.    "Mated  pairs! 
That's  the  very  latest  wrinkle,  but  how  in 
the  world  did  you  know  'bout  it?" 
."I  didn't,"  Wright  said  truthfully. 

"Then  you're  the  all-firedest  good  guesser 
I  ever  heard  tell  on.  You  seem  to  take  to 
this  business  like  a  duck  to  water.  But  I 
can't  let  you  have  a  dozen  pairs.  Mighty 
sorry  I  can't !"  He  said  this  with  the  fervor 
of  genuine  regret.  "Best  I  can  do  is  to  fix 
you  up  with  six  pairs,  well  assorted.  They'll 
make  a  nice,  gentleman's  outfit" 

"Good!"  Wright  said  heartily,  and  then 
was  stricken  by  remembrance  of  the  state 
of  his  resources.  "Just  a  minute,  if  you 
please!    How  much  will  they  cost?" 

"Don't  worry!  I'll  treat  you  square!" 
the  wholesaler  said  with  unction.  He  drove 
briskly  up  the  bank  and  drew  rein  at  the 
ferry-house  door.  When  Wright  came  up. 
he  was  pulling  a  bird  from  one  of  the 
coops. 

"That's — that's  one  of  the  roosters,  isn't 
it?"  the  young  man  inquired  almost  timidly. 

"Sure!  And  here's  his  mate.  They're 
sorter  dazed-like  by  the  ride  and  bein' 
dragged  out  sudden,  but  they'll  be  livelier'n 
crickets,  give  'em  a  chance." 

■^^^^^^^ 

Wright  took  the  pair  cautiously  and  de- 
posited them  upon  the  ground.  To  his 
untrained  eye  they  did  seem  dazed ;  it 
struck  him  that  he  detected  a  stagger  in 
the  rooster's  walk  and  a  general  feebleness 
in   that   of   the   hen.     There   was,   too,  a 


peculiar  scar  across  one  of  her  wings. 
"What's  that?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the 
mark.    "Funny-looking  thing,  isn't  it  ?" 

"That?  Why,  that's  the  sign  of  the 
breed — Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  you  know. 
'Tain't  often  you  get  it  so  clear." 

"It  isn't  on  the  rooster,"  Wright  observed, 
not  captiously,  but  as  a  seeker  after  truth. 

"Never  is — not   with    the    full  bloods." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  Wright  answered.  He  took 
from  the  man  in  the  wagon  four  more  birds 
of  no  very  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and  then  came  a  pair  of  spotted  blacks  and 
whites. 

"What's  this  variety?"  he  inquired. 

"Them?  Them's  Holsteins!"  the  vender 
said  promptly. 

Wright  puckered  his  brow.  "It's  a  bit 
remarkable,"  he  said,  "but  there's  a  name 
that  sounds  familiar.  Where  have  I  heard 
it?  Seems  to  me  it  was  associated  with 
black  and  white  in  some  way." 

"Sure  it  was !  Black  and  white's  regular 
brand  of  the  breed.  Guess  you  know  more 
about  this  business  than  you  let  on.  That's 
all  right,  though.  I  ain't  blamin'  you  a 
mite." 

Then  the  transfer  of  fowls  went  on 
briskly  until  the  sixth  pair  was  duly  placed 
in  the  purchaser's  hands.  Wright  raised 
his  eyebrows  a  trifle  at  the  last  combination 
— the  hen  was  so  little,  and  the  rooster  was 
so  big.  The  dealer  noted  the  brows  and 
smiled  easily. 

"There's  an  odd  case  for  you,"  he  said. 
"Regular  freak  of  nature !  You're  lucky  to 
get  it  thrown  in — do  to  show  to  folks,  you 
know.  That's  what  we  call  an  affinity 
match.  Yes  sir,  sure  thing !  Just  the  same 
as  you'll  see  with  people !  Every  now  and 
then  you'll  come  across  some  fellow  that's 
six  foot  three,  and  yet  has  got  to  hitch  up 
with  a  girl  that's  about  three  foot  six.  No, 
the  two  ain't  the  same  breed  in  this  case — 
he's  a  Shanghai,  and  she's  an  Alderney. 
Mighty  few  of  them  Alderneys  left  'round 
these  days,  I  tell  you,  though  they  used  to 
be  all  the  fashion  with  the  fanciers." 

Wright  cast  a  glance  over  his  flock.  "I 
must  confess  I  didn't  know  there  was  such 
a  variety  in  chickens,"  he  said.  "But,  I 
dare  say,  when  a  fellow  takes  up  the  fad,  it 
adds  to  the  sport.  You're  more  or  less  of 
a  collector,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Collector — me?"  The  query  seemed  to 
bother  the  man  for  an  instant,  but  only  for 
an  instant.  "Oh,  yes,  I'm  a  collector — j'ou 
bet  I  am !  Why,  you  might  most  call  me 
a — a— a  what  is  it?  Con — con — connoosher! 
Yes,  that's  the  ticket." 

"And  now  what's  the  other  ticket?" 
Wright  asked.  "In  other  words,  what  are 
these  birds  worth  ?" 

The  man  in  the  wagon  puffed  out  his 
cheeks  and  looked  thoughtful.  "They  ought 
to,4  be  worth  five  dollars  a.  pair — nice, 
matched  pairs  like  them,"  he  said  slowly. 
"But  I  ain't  goin'  to  try  to  charge  you  no 
such  money.  I'd  scorn  to  do  it.  I  ain't  no 
robber,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  see  your  uncle's 
nephew  robbed  even  by  me.  I  told  you  a 
while  back  you  shouldn't  pay  any  of  these 
yaps  'round  here  more'n  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  their  prices ;  and  I'm  goin'  to 
quote  you  a  better  figger'n  that.  I'm  a-goin' 
to  say  a  dollar  a  head  as  they  run,  and,  as 
one  citizen  to  another,  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you 
you  can't  match  that  lot,  if  you  go  over  New 
Hampshire  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  Twelve 
dollars — yes,  that's  the  price;  and  a  bar- 
gain price  it  is  for  you,  my  friend !" 

Wright  may  have  felt  a  sudden  qualm, 
but  he  gallantly  suppressed  evidence  of  it 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  haggled  over  a 
bargain.  He  was  not  going  to  begin  the 
practice  with  this  friendly  soul.  So  he 
drew  out  his  little  roll  of  bills  and  counted 
out  the  twelve  dollars  with  a  fine  air  of 
enjoying  the  process.  But  in  his  inner- 
most being  he  sighed  as  the  dealer,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  drove  away.  The  twelve 
dollars  loomed  in  memory  like  so  many 
monuments. 

Pete,  wandering  back  from  some  excur- 
sion of  his  own,  came  upon  Wright,  still 
watching  his  birds,  which  were  beginning 
to  move  about  languidly.  The  boy's  pro- 
truding eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  head 
as  they  beheld  the  flock.  He  lifted  a  finger, 
and  another,  and  another.  He  was  count- 
ing, and  checking  off  the  count.  At  last  he 
turned  to  Wright. 

"Ugh  !"  he  said.    "Ugh  I  Six!" 

"No,  Pete;  twelve,"  the  yotmg  man  said 
kindly.  "You  can  reckon  as  far  as  that, 
can't  you?" 

"No,  no!"  he  cried.  "Six — six  roosters! 

Wright  nodded  with  a  touch  of  com- 
placency. "Why,  of  course,"  he  said.  "Six 
hens,  hence  six  roosters,  naturally.  Mated 
pairs,  don't  you  see?  Half  a  dozen  instances 
of  blessed  and  feathered  domesticity !  What 
better  could  you  ask?" 

Pete  didn't  ask  anything  more.  He 
merely  looked  up  at  Wright. 

"Six — six  roosters !"  he  repeated  me- 
chanically,        [continued  in  next  issue] 
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You  take  no 
chances  when 
you  buy 

Skinners 
Satin 

>' 

1^  You  buy  a  certainty. 

Co 

f  Why  spend  your 
%  money  for  a  satin 
iininc;  of  doubtful 
wearing  quality 
when  you  can  have 
the  one  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt? 

Skinner's  Satin  is 
known  and  accepted 
as  the  most  durable 
satm  made.  It  is  the 
0-  recognized  standard 
z  satin  of  the  world. 

2  That  is  why  the  best 

»  garmeiit  manufacturers 

w  and  the  best  drygoods 

^  stores  use  and  recommend^ 

^    Skinner's  Satin. 

J* 

5.         But  be  sure  to  get 
z    the  genuine  Skinner's 
5    Satin.  Look  for  the  name 
«>    in  the  selvage.  If  you  see 
^    the  words  "Skinner's 
Satin"  woven  m  the  sel- 
vage,  you  need  not  hesi- 
»'   tate — the  satm  is  genmne. 
M  If  you  do  not  find  this 
name,  the  satin  is  not 
:'  Skinner's. 
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Skinner's  Satin  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  two  sea- 
sons. If  it  does  not,  send 
the  garment  to  any  of 
our  stores  and  we  will 
reline  it  free  of  expense. 

Writ*  for  samples  of  the 
ncwfTst  iihadem 

William  Skinner 
&  Sons 

Cor.  Fourtli  Avr.  and  t7»h  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


S-w  Voik 


PKIlii^lphu 


Millf  :  H'Ai/ofic,  Mass. 


.  -  lurnijK'  il.  when  ^oamL  lo 
mtfir  'inmtcnl^  (or  t^l^  pn>- 


Tt\e  Satin.  Lining 

in  thii  garment  is 

S thinner's  Satin 

AND  IS  OUARANTtCD 
TO  WEAR  TWO  StASONS 
MANUrACTUREO  BV 
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Quaint  Designs  in  Quilt-Blocks 

For  Lovers  of  Fancy- Work 


Xo.  1.  Indian  Pattern— This  de- 
sign makes  a  pretty  sofa-pillow  top. 
as  well  as  an  attractive  quilt-block. 


No.  3.  Grandmother's  Favorite — 
While  not  a  difficult  pattern,  this  is  a 
most  interesting  and  pleasing  design. 


jVIAKERS  of 
quilts  have 
been  besieging  us 
with  requests  for 
new  patterns.  In 
response  to  these 
requests  the 


Fanc}--Work  Edi- 
tor has  selected  six 
of  the  verj-  pret- 
tiest quilt-blocks 
that  have  been 
submitted  to  us  for 
this  department. 


Xo.  2.  The  Seven  Stars — This  can 
be  made  into  a  circular  pillow-top, 
as  well  as  serving  for  a  quilt-block. 


How  to  Be  Up-to-Date  in  Fancy- Work 

THE  blue-prints  are  beginning  to  take  hold  of  our  fancy-work  friends. 
You  can't  imagine  what  a  help  a  blue-print  is  until  you  have  tried 
one  of  them.  Anyone  who  understands  the  simple  stitches  of  crocheting, 
or  the  almost  as  simple  ones  used  in  Irish  crochet,  can  use  a  blue-print 
without  the  need  of  printed  directions.  It's  almost  like  having  a  sample 
of  the  work  before  you.  These  blue-prints  are  an  innovation  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  were  first  published  in  the  Fancy-Work  Department  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Soon  every  fancy-work  editor  in  the  country  will  be  using 
them.  In  a  short  space  of  time  they  may  supersede  printed  directions 
for  certain  forms  of  fancy-work. 

By  the  way,  have  you  noticed  how  popular  cross-stitch  is  becoming? 
Everyone  is  becoming  interested  in  the  revival  of  this  old-fashioned  yet 
ever  new  fancy-work.  The  Fancy-Work  Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  has 
some  most  interesting  articles  for  her  readers.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  You'll  find  cross-stitch  patterns  to-day  on  sofa-pillows,  tray-cloths, 
pincushions,  bureau-covers,  bedspreads,  buffet-scarfs,  table-cloths,  towels, 
children's  blouses,  grown-up  folks'  waists  and  dresses;  in  fact,  the  cross- 
stitch  is  found  almost  everywhere.  Co.\n  Jos.\ph.\re 


p.\TTERNS  for 
■'^the  six  quilt- 
blocks  are  sold  for 
ten  cents.  Either 
stamps  or  coin  will 
be  accepted.  No 
one  pattern  can  be 
sold  separately.  In 


sending  for  these 
quilt-blocks,  please 
state  that  you  wish 
Quilt  Patterns  No. 
2.  Quilt  Patterns 
No.  1  were  pub- 
lished in  the  issue 
of  March  16,  1912. 


No.  5.  The  Daisy-Field — This  de- 
sign is  a  most  artistic  arrangement 
of  green,  white  and  yellow  patches. 


Xo.  4.  Open  Window — This  small 
block  (six  inches  square)  is  a  clever 
way  of  using  up  small  pieces. 


No.  6.  The  Oak-Tree — quilt- 
block  made  one  hundred  years  ago 
and  still  unique  and  attractive. 


Address  all  letters  and  orders  for  the  quilt-block  patterns  to  the  Quilt- 
I'.lock  Department,  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  4,  1913 
THE  BEST  TEACHER 

Old  Experience  Still  Holds  the  Pakn 

For  real  practical  reliability  and" 
something  to  swear  by,  experience — 
plain  old  experience — is  able  to  carry  a 
big  load  yet  without  getting  swaybacked. 

A  So.  Dak.  woman  found  some  things 
about  food  from  Old  Experience  a  good, 
reliable  teacher. 

She  writes  :  A 

"1  think  I  have  used  almost  everjrj 
breakfast  food  manufactured,  but  nonef^ 
equal  Grape-Xuts  in  my  estimation. 

"I  was  greatly  bothered  with  weakx 
stomach  and  indigestion,  with  formation'' 
of  gas  after  eating,  and  tried  many"' 
remedies  for  it  but  did  not  find  relief. 

"Then  I  decided  I  must  diet  and  see 
if  I  could  overcome  the  difficulty  that* 
way.     My  choice  of  food  was  Grape-,' 
Nuts  because  the  doctor  told  me  I  could  . 
not  digest  starchy  food. 

"Grape-Xuts  food  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  ijie  for  I  feel  like  a  different 
person  since  I  begun  to  eat  it.  It  is 
wonderful  to  me  how  strong  my  nerv 
have  become.  I  advise  everyone  to  t) 
it,  for  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

"If  you  have  any  stomach  troubl 
can't  digest  your  food,  use  Grape-X 
food  for  breakfast  at  least,  and  yoi 
won't  be  able  to  praise  it  enough  wh 
you  see  how  different  you  feel."  Xame 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


Pictures, 
inches. 


PRICE, 
$6.22 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


Simple,  eflBdent  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  slip  readily  into 
a  vest  pocket  Carefully  tested 
meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter.  Fixed  focus. 
Loads  in  daylight,  for  8  exposures 
Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black 
finish.    Quality  in  every  detail. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
382  State  St.         Rochester,  N.  Y, 


THE 

BEST 

vou 

EVER 
SAW 


NO 
TWO 

ALIKE 


>  of  tlM  nosi  b«aatlfal  pMt 
•T«r  sold,  lu  MQU.    All  dlSimot. 
eoailMliiff  of  dklnt7  Oafild»,  B«rt«.  BovM.  l«Tfln,Tut  s~ 
Fw  b«ttw  than  oar  ObrLmsu  «M4*,  kad  tfaty  von  boaut 
bouod  aad  Is  told.  Utbegnitbod  la  nuj  oolon  on  a  flaa 
V.HERMAN  A  C0.2431lNorth  Halat«JSl.,I)«pt  MJ,  CHICAGO 

Lei  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

Si  FREE  TRIAL  ^ 

right  to  yonr  own  home.  Ent«rt«to 
yonrfktnily  and  joar  friendi.    S^nd  it 
iiack  al  our  expenio  if  you  don't  wunt  to 
koep  it.        a  month  now  pays  for  ^^t^ 
n  gomnu©  Kdison  Thonograph  at  ^yrf"^^ 
Ko<'k  Hotlom  piirea  and  with-    ^f^'  1 
.  ul  evBii  luteresl  on  monthly 
i>:iyiiieut».     Send  today  for 
ourbcautifal  Fre«  KdUon 
CalaloK*     A  postal  will  do 

HI  T  KKM»  IT  AT  OXCK. 

Fkiwn  PRONouiApa  IhsTBiBrroji  I 
Suite    4(131,  Bdiaon  Bk .,  ChicagJ 


B^BSON  BROS. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUS.\NDS  of  men  and  women  keep" 
pegging  on  in  the  same  old  way,  barely 
making  a  living,  perhaps  without  steady 
employment.    They  don't  know  how  to  get 
a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  yoi:. 
county  to  get  a  permanent  position  that^wiii 
pay  well.  It  is  mighty  pleasant  work,  and 
we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than 
you  do  now  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good 
job,  write  to  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPR1NCFIEXX>.  OHIO 


A  Big  Variety  of  Aprons 

Practical  Styles  for  Every  Need 

Designed  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 
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No.  1440 — Apron  But- 
toned at  Sides 

6  to  10  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  8  years, 
three  and  one-half  yards  of 
twenty-  four-inch  material. 
This  practical  little  apron  may 
be  attractively  trimmed  with 
bands  of  bright-colored  wash- 
able embroidery  which  is  inex- 
pensive. The  price  of  this 
apron    pattern,   is   ten  cents 


No.  1473— Girl's  Apron: 
High  or  Low  Neck 

4  to  8  years.  Quantity  of  ma- 
tericj  required  for  6  years,  two 
and  three-eighths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  This 
apron  when  made  with  the 
long  sleeves  and  high  neck 
may  really  be  used  as  a  play 
dress  and  is  practical  made 
out  of  gingham.  The  price  of 
this  apron  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1904 


No.  1450 


No.  2183 


No.  1823— Housework  Apron 
with  Bib 

22.  26  and  30  inch  waist.  Materied  for 
26-inch  waist,  four  yards  of  thirty-six- inch 
material,  with  an  additioncd  three  eighths 
>f  a  yard  when  rufHe  is  used.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1904 — Suspender  Apron 

Z\it  in  one  size.  Material  required,  one  and  one-half  yards 
)f  thirty-inch  material,  with  two  yards  of  wide  beading, 
rhe  price  of  this  suspender  apron  pattern  is  ten  cents 


QEND  your  order  to-day  for  any  of  the  apron 
patterns  illustrated  on  this  page  which  you 
may  need,  and  be  sure  to  send  to  the  pattern 
depot  nearest  your  home.  The  pattern  depots 
are:  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
203  McClintock  Building.  Denver,  Colorado. 


No.  2182— 
Princesse  Work 
Apron — Large 
Armholes 

32  to  44  inch  bust. 
Materia]  for  36-inch 
bust,  five  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial. Price  of  this 
pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1 525 — Three-Piece  Bib  Apron 
with  Pockets 

32.  36  and  40  inch  bust.  Material  for  36- 
inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  materia!.  The  tabs  at 
the  back  button  to  the  belt.  The  price 
of  this  three-piece  bib  apron  pattern  with  pockets,  ten  cents 


No.  1450 — Work-Apron  with  Adjustable 
Sleeves 

32,  36  and  40  inch  bust.  Material  required  for  36-inch  bust, 
six  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material.    Pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2 1 83 — Bib  Apron  with  Flounce 

One  size  only.  Material  required,  three  and  one-half  yards 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.      The  price  of  this  apron  pattern  is  ten  cents 


I 


F  YOU  are  in  need  of  a  new  apron,  you  will 
surely  find  the  style  which  will  fill  your  wants 
among  the  many  designs  shown  on  this  page. 
For  every  design  illustrated  a  ten-cent  Woman's 
Home  Companion    pattern   can   be  secured. 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Ctowell  Publishing  Company 
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Extending  a  Chicken  Indefinitely 

By  Beth  Bowring 


A TRUE  account  of  a  culinary  feat 
given  for  the  benefit  of  distracted 
mothers  with  large  families. 
The  problem  is  this :  how  to  make  one 
chicken,  hen  fowl  or  rooster,  do  for  two 
meals  for  twelve  people,  six  of  whom  are 
adults,  and  none  of  whom  have  canary 
appetites,  the  youngest  being  six  years 
old  and  a  regular  meat-eater  if  I  would 
indulge  him. 

I  am  not  rich,  or  this  latest  experience 
would  never  have  been  told.  I  am  not 
even  well  to  do  but,  putting  it  strong,  I 
am  decidedly  poor,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
make  things  go  a  long  way. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  catastrophes,  such 
as  panics  and  many  other  ics,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  as  it  were  on  the  ground, 
floundering  like  a  fish  out  of  water  and 
was  "up  to  me"  to  "make  good"  and 
accomplish  with  one  chicken,  what  three 
(chickens  had  been  required  for  hitherto. 

I  demurred  some  before  I  decided  to 
have  the  few  remaining  birds  slaughtered, 
for  I  had  many  birthdays  to  celebrate  in 
a  year,  and  what's  a  birthday  without  a 
cake,  and  what's  a  cake  without  eggs,  and 
how  is  a  poor  woman  able  to  buy  them  at 
thirty-five  and  forty  cents  a  dozen?  And 
besides,  there  are  other  dishes  that  need 
eggs  to  make  them  palatable,  but,  alas, 
nothing  could  save  my  few  remaining 
fowls,  they  had  to  be  sacrificed,  not  to 
make  a  Roman  holiday,  but  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  twelve  hungry  people. 

The  children  were  requested  to  capture 
one  hen,  no  more.  The  dog  entered  into 
the  sport  by  loud  barking  and  a  great 
straining  on  his  worn  chain.  At  last  the 
fowl  was  caught,  all  panting  and  dismally 
squawking.  Pa  despatched  it  in  haste  and 
threw  it  down  in  great  disgnist  at  having 
been  interrupted  when  writing.  But  I 
draw  the  line  at  killing  anything.  I  can't 
do  it.  I  don't  mean  either  to  imply  that  I 
am  more  humane  than  he,  because  I  am 
not  by  a  long  way,  but  it  makes  me  creepy 
all  over. 

I  scalded  it,  and  the  two  youngest  kid- 
dies pleaded  to  pick  it.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  returned  with  it  entirely 
denuded  of  feathers. 

Well,  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  trimmings  commence.  You 
begin  by  taking  two  good-sized  onions, 
which  you  cut  up  and  fry  in  butter  to  a 
nice  brown.  These  you  mix  with  a  quart 
of  bread-crumbs  that  have  previously 
been  soaked  in  milk,  adding  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  If  you  have  it,  celerj^-salt 
will  improve  the  flavor.  Also  add  a 
pinch  of  thyme,  an  egg  if  you  should  by 
any  possibilitj'  possess  one  and  wish  to 
be  extravagant,  for  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
flavor,  but  just  helps  to  make  it  firm  and 
look  more  appetizing  on  the  plate.  Now 
you  proceed  to  stuff  the  bird,  and  what 
is  left  over  you  put  into  the  pan  in  which 
you  intend  to  cook  it.  Tie  the  legs  to  the 
parson's  nose  (or  rudder,  as  my  big  boy 
says),  sprinkle  with  pepper,  salt  and 
flour,  and  if  ancient  add  a  pint  of  water 
and  some  drippings  (its  own  fat  is  best), 
cover  with  another  pan,  and  set  in  the 
oven,  removing  it  two  or  three  times  to 
baste. 

Let  it  cook  an  hour  covered,  then  re- 
move the  top  pan,  and  let  it  brown  a 
delicious  brown,  crisp  and  juicy. 

N"ow  comes  the  gravy,  in  which  lies 
the  success  of  the  whole  creation,  for  if 
the  bird  itself  turns  out  all  that  can  be 
desired  and  yet  has  a  poor  sauce  to  cover 
it  with,  you  might  as  well  consider  your 
whole  effort  a  failure. 

The  giblets  must  be  treated  gingerly, 
as  it  were.  They  are  placed  in  a  granite 
saucepan,  with  a  quart  of  cold  water  to 
cover  them,  an  onion  spiked  with  cloves 
and  two  tomatoes ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
Salt  and  a  generous  shake  of  pepper. 

Let  these  dismembered  articles  boil  till 
tender,  when  you  wet  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  quite  smooth  with  a 
little  cold  water  and  mix  into  the  liquid, 
let  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  darken 
with  caramel  or  burnt  onion  to  a  rich 
brown  color.  Remove  the  chicken  from 
the  oven,  and  place  on  a  platter  with  the 
rest  of  the  stuffing;  pour  off  the  fat,  and 
turn  the  contents  of  the  gravy  saucepan 
into  the  pan,  and  set  over  the  fire,  stirring 
all  the  time ;  remove,  and  set  to  one  side, 
and  proceed  to  cut  up  the  chicken. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  plenty 
of  foamy  mashed  potatoes  are  waiting 
to  be  served  with  this  chicken  and  a 
cabbage  a  neighbor  has  presented  to  you ! 


_  You  commence  finally  to  carve  it,  and 
by  some  magical  power  or  other,  six 
children  have  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
stand  watching  your  next  move  with 
bated  breath  and  distended  nostrils  taking 
in  the  luscious  sight  of  that  one  lone 
chicken;  rubbing  their  little  stomachs  and 
saying  "Oh  my !"  but  not  with  the  same 
meaning  as  do  the  ocean  voyagers  in 
Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad." 

One  timid  voice  calling  for  the  gizzard 
so  that  he  can  digest  better  his  brown 
bread,  another  would  like  the  heart  so  that 
he  can  love  you  more,  and  another  wants 
the  neck  to  rubber  with,  and  they  all  de- 
sire the  breast !  Well,  the  tug  of  war 
comes  when  you  set  your  brains  to  work 
to  stretch  that  bird  to  its  limits  and  make 
twelve  people  feel  as  though  they  had 
had  a  "Lord  Mayor's  banquet." 

First  of  all  if  you  are  like  me — short 
sighted :  put  on  your  double  lens  eye 
glasses  so  that  you  can  pat  your  con- 
science into  thinking  that  after  all,  that 
poor  little  scare-crow  of  a  chicken,  is 
really  a  fat  little  turkey  in  disguise  and 
then  proceed. 

First  remove  its  limbs,  taking  care  to 
joint  them  so  as  not  to  take  too  much 
meat  from  the  bod}',  cutting  them  into 
four  and  also  removing  the  wings,  now 
you  have  six  nice  portions.  Place  each 
one  on  a  separate  plate,  add  to  each  a 
portion  of  potato,  some  of  the  stuffing, 
a  little  cabbage,  .several  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  and  divide  the  gizzard  between 
two  of  the  children,  and  you  will  find  all 
the  plates  as  full  as  you  would  care  to 
have  them  if  you  had  three  chicks.  Now 
you  have  gotten  rid  of  six  members,  two 
of  which  are  adults ;  next  remove  the 
breast-bone,  and  that  goes  to  the  girl  that 
is  delicate,  if,  like  me,  you  have  one,  and 
you  put  on  the  trimmings,  and  she  is  fully 
satisfied.  Now  comes  one  side  of  the 
breast,  which  goes  to  the  provider,  and  he 
thinks  it  enough ;  the  other  side  is  divided 
between  an  adult  and  the  delicate  boy. 
What  is  left  is  the  back,  and  by  clever 
management  you  can  cut  off  enough  for 
two  and  find  it  all  they  can  dispose  of. 

Of  course,  after  all,  it's  the  gravy  and 
the  stuffing  and  the  vegetables  that  fill 
and  appease,  and  as  the  gra\T  holds  the 
flavor  of  the  chicken  as  well  as  its  own 
flavor,  it  satisfies  tremendously.  You 
may  possibly  find  one  member  of  your 
family  disliking  gravy,  on  account  of  its 
too  much  intimacy  with  the  chicken,  but 
such  a  one  is  a  freak  and  needs  cinching! 

The  rest  of  the  giblets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  liver,  are  divided  between  the 
children. 

A  side  dish  of  pickle,  cranberry  or 
baked  apple  can  be  served,  but  they  are 
not  essential  if  you  haven't  them. 

After  all  are  through,  the  bones  are 
collected,  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  soup- 
kettle  and  covered  with  water,  and  the 
rest  of  the  remnants  are  put  with  them, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  boil  up ;  then 
remove  to  the  cellar.  Next  day  put  into 
it  an  onion,  a  little  rice,  one  or  two  toma- 
toes, a  carrot,  a  very  small  turnip,  a  little 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  dust  of  thyme  and 
celery-salt. 

Now  you  have  a  soup  fit  for  the  Gods 
and  enough  to  go  around.  In  the  mean- 
time, whilst  this  elegant  soup  is  boiling, 
you  take  the  liver,  mash  it  very  fine,  put 
a  lump  of  butter  to  it — no  matter  if  it  is 
the  only  piece  you  saved  for  your  mother- 
in-law,  you  have  just  got  to  have  it  or  be 
minus  a  part  of  your  dinner — scrape  a  little 
nutmeg  on  it,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt  and  two  spoonfuls  of  the  gravy  you 
saved  for  that  purpose  the  day  before. 
Now  mix  thoroughly,  pat  down  in  a 
pretty  dish,  melt  that  other  piece  of  butter 
you  tucked  away  for  those  coffee-rolls, 
and  pour  on  top ;  let  cool,  and  then  spread 
on  slices  of  bread,  and  with  the  soup,  and 
potatoes  left  from  the  previous  dinner 
nicely  fried,  you'll  find  another  dinner  as 
good  as  the  first. 

After  all,  a  little  gumption,  patience  and 
a  big  heart  will  do  wonders  in  a  home 
where  poverty  has  struck  it  of  a  sudden. 
It's  the  way  we  think,  that  makes,  or 
mars  a  life. 

If  you  have  always  had  enough  and 
to  spare,  it's  difiicult  to  imagine  such 
economy  as  I  have  depicted  and  yet,  it 
can  be  practised  and  no  sign  of  poverty 
be  visible. 

What's  more  I  guarantee  that  if  I  was 
put  to  it,  I  could  make  three  dinners  out 
of  one  measly  chicken — if  I  had  a  dessert. 


Seven  Million  Watch -Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
in  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel- 
ebrate victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele- 
phone standards,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  today 
a  more  perfect  intercommuni- 


cation is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to- 
gether a  nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
"highways  of  speech"  ex- 
tending into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele- 
phone stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


THE    BEST   IS  THE  CHEAF^EST. 


BALL 
BEARING 


MOST 

POPULAR 


IV  OT    SOLD     UISIDER    ANY    OTHER  NAME. 

OCR  WARRANTY   ON   THIS   MACHINE   NEVER  EXPIRES. 

This  macliiiie  is  built  upon  honor,  not  on  contract ;  it  is  made  for  lifelong  service. 
Get  a  NEW  HOME  and  the  sewing  machine  question  will  be  settled  for  life.    Sold  by 
authorized  dealers  only.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  Write  for  our  literature. 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  Dept.  H. 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

TosdTertlfe  our  bU£iDeaB,makQ  new  friends  uid  inuodtiCflour  caialo^eof £l^ia 
Wfttohei  we  will  flend  ibis  elepintwatch  bj  mall  post  p^id  for  Q  N  LY  93 
^  ^  NTS>  Gentlemen's 8iz4, fall  nickel  eilver  plated  C43e.  ArsGic  dial,  lever 
escapemeui,  stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fullj  guannteed 
for  b  Tears.  Send  this  adv.  to  as  witb  98c, and  watch  will  be  sent  bj  return  mail 
postpaid.  Sadsfsctionfaaranteod  Ormonoy  refnnded.  Send  Oictoday.  Addreia 

R.  E.  CBALHERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


$25aWeek 


Vew  patented  lock  atitcb  awl.  Sews  anything;  ihoes, 
—eaa,  boggy  topB,  etc.   S^lls  like  wildfire.   Ixiw  price. 

 I  profits.  Enormous  demand.  Writo  qoiek  for  sample  to 

I  workers.  Thomas  Awl  Co^  7548  Home  St^  Dayton,  O. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cle&nfie9   and  beaatiiles  the 
pTomotei    ft   limiriant  growth. 
Kever  Fails  to  Beetore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  TouthXul  Color. 
Prevents  hair  falling-. 

60c.  and  SLOP  at  Pruereista. 


Yasel 


Write  for  Trial  Bottle,  10c. 


ine 


**For  all  the 
Little  Ills" 

For  all  the  little  ills  of  all  the  family,  "Vaseline"  is  best. 
Cleansing,  soothing,  softening  to  rough  or  irritated  skin. 
Relieves  minor  irritations  of  the  throat. 

The  different  "Vaseline"  preparations,  each  for  particular  uses,  are 
pure,  simple,  safe  home  remedies.    lUustrated  booklet  on  request. 

In  handy  glass  bottles,  everywhere.   Refuse  substitutes. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 

36  State  Street  (Consolidated)  New  York 
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Biggest  Price  Wrecking 
Sale  in  the  liistory  of  this 
Company,  An  excellent 
opportunity  to  save  30 
to  50  per  cent. 


Never  again  will  such 
remarkably  low  prices 
exist*  Don't  delay  — 
Send  your  order  at  once 
or  write  us.  Act  now. 


ROOFING 


Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
VAc  Per  Square  Foot 

H**re  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  bay  the  bei^t  rooting  in  the  world, 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  it's  real  vala^  Our  enormoos  buying  power  en- 
ahjf-d  u8  to  pick  up  for  spot  cash  a  stock  of  this  brand  new,  perfect 
CfirruBaled,  ''V"  crimped  and  Standing  Seam  Roofing  and  Brick 
Siding,  at  a  tremendoos  6acri6ce  — 'way  under  what  it  is  actually 
worth.  Immediate  cash  needed  made  possible  this  purchase.  Jnet 
another  chapter  added  to  the  long  list  of  our  famous  bargain  sales. 

Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
Practically  indestructible 

I    There  is  nothing  else  that  compares  with  corrugated 
I  steel  roofing  for  real  protection.    It  makes  a  long. 
1  lasting  roof.   Is  fire.  rain,  frost,  wind,  sun  and  light- 
I  ning  proof— warmer  in  winter— cooler  in  summer:  and 
under  ordinarv  circumstances  does  not  leak,  rot  or 
warp,  neither  doc-s  it  t»int  rain  water.  Yon  can  depend 
upon  it  that  Corrugated  Steel  is  the  best  material  for 
roofing,  siding  and  ceiling. 

At  iHc  perequare  foot,  we  famish  onr  grade  AB-700 
I  Steel  Roofing,  in  sheets  22  x  24  inches  i  IH  inches-This 


jm  prtc%i8  del  ivwreiL^ik  board  oaru^ChLcawu 

vanized  Steel  Koofing 


2%c  Per  Square  Foot 


Anotherblg  Steel  Roofing  Bargain.  Several  thousand  eqaares  of  the 
very  bisheet  grade  epeciafly  coated,  corrugated,  galvanized  roofing 
and  eiding.  made  of  specially  prepared  steel,  of  superior  quality. 
Be<Ht  roofing,  and  will  last  indennitely.  We  will  furnish  it  in  suitable 
If^ngths  for  any  purpose.  Only  a  limited  quantity  on  hand,  so  we  urge 
you  to  send  us  your  order  immediately.  Don't  wait  to  write  us  again— 
order  today,  while  this  stock  exists.  Price  only  2')£o 
per  BQoare  foot,  and  will  outlast  4  to  1.  J  ust  drop  us  a 
line,  and  tell  us  the  size  of  your  studding  and  general 
faoCs,  and  we  will  help  yon  to  select  proper  sheets.  If 
yoQ  are  not  ready  to  use  the  material  now.  we  will  re- 
Krre  It  for  future  delivery,  it  you  will  give  us  a  small 
deposit  on  ncoonnt.  This  price  of  2Vc  per  square  foot 
ia  for  our  Lot  AB-800  corrugated  material,  and  is 
delivered  on  board  cars  at  Chiciigo.  If  yon  prefer 
eomo  other  style,  we  will  furnish  it.  We  have  this  same 

gra^le  in  "V*  crimjied.  Sian-ling  Seam  and  Brick 
idiag.    Samples  on  upplication. 

Ready  Roofing  With  Supplies 
62c  Per  108  Square  Feet 


sn/iASHiiMa 


EXPLANATION 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  known  to 

the  commercial  world  as  the  "Great  Price  Wreckers"  is  eaeily 
acknowledged  the  barg^aln  house  of  the  earth. 
Our  Mammoth  plant  covers  40  acres,  and  our  list  of 

customers  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in- 
clude people  from  every  walk  in  life.  We  sell  practical !>■  everything 
under  the  sun  at  unbeatable  prices.  We  buy  our  goods  at  Forced 
Sales,  taking  advantage  of  Sheriffs,  Manufacturers'  and  Auction 
Sales.  In  this  way  we  can  sell  brand  new,  clean  high-grade  goods 
at  prices,  in  many  instances  even  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  Supply  Everything  Needed 

Otu*  stock  includes  everything  for  the  farm,  home 

and  personal  use,  Building  Material— Lumber,  Roofing,  Doors. 
Millwork,  Fencing,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating  Apparatus. 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Clothing,  Shoes,  in  fact,  every  single 
article  needed  to  clothe  a  man,  woman  or  child.  Sporting  Goods. 
Harness  and  Vehicles.  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  Groceries,  etc. 
Yon  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufactured  article  but  what  we 
can  supply  it  to  you  at  a  saving  in  price. 

OUR  GUARAIMTEE 

Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000.  Any  bank  or  Com- 
mercial Agency,  or  any  publisher  will  confirm  onr  responsibility. 
AAehave  advertised  in  this  paper  for  many  years.  Ask  its  pubish- 
er  what  he  thinks  of  the  Onicago  House  Wrecking  Company:  get 
his  personal  opinion  of  the  values,  and  our  square  methods  of 
doing  bupiness.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  article  that  we  sell 
to  be  exactly  as  per  our  representations.  Should  you  buy  anything 
from  ufl  that  fails  to  come  up  to  our  representations,  or  does  not 
agree  with  your  eipectatione.  we  will  take  back  such  unsatisfac- 
tory merchandise  at  our  freight  expense.  We  want  satisfied  patrons. 


FENCING 


Brand  New  Wire  Fencing  Less  Than 
Ic  Per  Running  Foot 

Biggest  of  all  offers  of  the  past.  We  come  to  vou  with  the  moft  won- 
derful proposition  ever  known,  and  offer  you  the  very  best  woven  wire 
fencing  at  a  fraction  of  it's  real  value:  low. 
er  in  price  than  ever  before,  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  other  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers have  advanced  their  prices  on  fenc-  I 
ing.  We  are  determined  to  simply  get  all 
the  business  in  eight,  and  with  that  in  view, 
we  bought  up  from  manufacturer's  sales,  150  carloads  of  High 
Grade  Woven  Wire  Hog,  Cattle.  Field  and  Poultry  Fencing.  Harb 
Wire  and  Kalla,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  regular 
customers  and  those  who  will  quickly  respond  to  this  advertisement. 

Barb  Wire  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

Galvanized*  two-point  Barb-Wire,  full  weight  (not  the  light  kind)  put 
up  regular  on  spools,  containing  about  100  lbs.  to  a  spool.  It  is  made 
of  No.  12J6  wire,  w-ith  good  weight  barbs.  Price  per  100  lbs.  during  this 
sale,  only  $1.95.  Order  by  Lot  No.  AB-600.  Several  thousand 
spools  of  this  Barb  Wire.  Painted,  price  per  lOOlbs.  $1.75.  Order 
by  Lot  AB-500.  Also  have  in  stocK  1000  spools  of  light  weight,  new 
galvanized  barb  wire.  p\it  up  80  rods  to  the  spool,  made  of  No.  14 
galvanized  wire.  No.  15  barbs,  barbs  5  inches  apart:  price  per  sj>ool  of 
80  rods  $1.45.  Lot  AB-400.  We  also  have  several  other  bargains. 
You  never  had  a  chance  like  this  before,  and  we  advise  that  you  eend 
us  your  order  today.  Don't  wait  until  the  material  is  Bold— we  can- 

Igar^M^a  Hps  Fencing 

At  a  Material  Reduction  in  Price 


100.000  rods  of  26  in.  Galvanized  Steel  Spring  Wire.  26  in.  high,  hog 
fence,  put  up  in  10,  20.  40  and  60  rod  rolls,  made  with  7  bars,  spaced  32 
in.  apart,  with  No.  9  t^p  and  bottom  wires.  No.  11  intermediate  wires, 
heavier  than  the  recrular  fencing  offered.  Price  per  rod,  during  this 
sale,  only  15c   Order  by  Lot  AB-900. 

Same  fencing  6pa<*f  d  6  in.  apart,  perrod  during  this  sale,  only  21c, 
Order  by  Lot  AB-1000.  Other  heights  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


BER 


We  have  sr-veral  thousand  squares  of  a 
superior  quality  Keady  Koofing,  which  we 
are  offering  in  our  AJAX  BKAS'D.  J-pIy,  at 
a  pric*  of  63c  per  f>quare  of  108  square  feet, 
Includlns  nercHMary  cement  and  cai>s  to  lay 
it.  ThiBiB  undniibtodly  the  moflt  remarkable 
bargain  ever  ofT<rred  in  Heady  Hoofing.  Thii 


famoujB  brand  is  put  up  3  or  4  pieces  to  a  roll. 

The  price  of  Gsi;  per  square  of  108  square 
feet  la  loaded  on  board  cars  at  Chicago.  We 


will,  however,  make  a  freight  prepaid  price 
oa  this  same  grade  of  roofing,  including 
natls  and  necewnary  cement  otV^c  per  roll  of  108 
square  foc-t.  and  at  this  remarkably  low  price 

WePay  tlie  Freight 


ny  poll 
North  of  the  Ohio  Hivt-r. 
We  will  alHo  furn!-h  2  ply.  at  90^;  ^-ply.  at  n.05. 
Thia  AJax  Hoofing  ih  aui\rant4*bd  to  wear  as  long, 
and  give  a«  good  nor^-ice  au  any  Uubber  tiurfuce  rooi- 
loa  no  the  market. 

We  have  other  grades  of  rooflng  which  we  offer 
in  per  cent  lower  than  others  quote.  Hamples 
free.  Get  our  free  Roofing  Book  before  bnylng  roof- 
ing of  any  kind.  Tbta  la  a  chance  to  lay  In  your 
r'V'fing.  You  muat  w-nd  tn  your  reaervatinnfl  at  once — 
use  the  coupon  nhown  in  thia  advortlaemont.  or  mere- 
ly write  on  a  letter  and  t4-ll  ua  whore  you  mm  thin  ad- 
vertlnement.  While  the  Mtock  we  haveon  band  would 
be  oonntdftrtvl  largo  f<>r  any  other  ooncern,  remoml>er 
wo  have  hundreda  of  ihomianda  of  cnntomfra  who  are 
waiting  and  watching  tnr  th(.*ae  bargalna,  and  who 
will  quickly  take  advantage  of  our  offer:  thereforo, 
we  urge  you  to  get  In  your  ord<-r  at  once,  even  thongh 
you  are  not  ready  to  havo  the  material  come  forward 
today.  Ht'ud  un  your  order  and  tell  ua  when  you  want 
It  Hnlpp<>d.  rina  we  will  ahip  It  according  to  your 
rfqulr««m<*nta.  Do  not  overlook  tbla  chance— take  full 
advantago  of  thia  offer  wbllo  It  laata. 

Send  for  Special  Roofing 
Catalog  and  Samples 

Write  at  onr^  for  our  Hp<Tial  Ho<jflng  Catnlfg.  FrM 
•amplea  and  foil  ioMtructlnn*  for  laying  r(K>Qnff.  No 
ne«<r  to  write  a  letter,  almply  u»o  tti«  f reo  Inquiry 
roiip<in  ahowo  In  thia  advertiMomcat.  Wn  will  undor- 
Htand  that  you  nimply  want  full  Information,  namplea. 
pri'  fm  and  Mpootflf-atlnna.  which  will  be  a*mt  you  at 
C'tu-c,  prepaid.  .JuKt  nena  your  name  nntl  addrtw.  If 
you  iiro  in  a  big  hurry.  fMind  in  vou r  order  direct  from 
thia  advortiwmenl.  Wo  will  (111  It  for  you  correctty. 
and  will  ahlp  forward  without  any  delay.  In  any 
e\ont.  write  oa  today. 


Complete  houses  and  bnms  at  an  enormous  saving.  Never  before  in  the  hietorj"  of  Building  Material  has 
eufh  an  opportunity  existed.  We  offer  high  grade,  brand  new  complete  lumber  and  building  material 
needed  for  the  construction  of  housee  and  bama  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before. 

20,000,000  Ft.  of  New  Lumber  at  Our  Yards  and  Warehouses  Ready  for  Quick  Delivery 

We  have  upwards  of  twenty  million  feet  of  first-claaa.  brand  new  lumber  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
of  every  kind.  A  wonderful  stock  of  the  very  finest  millwork.  interior  trim.  etc. — enough  material  to  con- 
etruct  cities  and  villtages  ever>  where.  It  ia  our  determination  that  1913  will  be  the  "Banner"  year  in  the 
biatory  of  our  (ireat  Lumber  and  M  illwork  department,  and  the  way  we  will  accomplish  this,  is  by  quoting 
prices  that  will  undersell  ony  possible  competition.    The  proof  of  this  is  in  our  catalog  and  literature. 

Write  today  and  tell  us  what  you  contemplate  Improving  or  building  during  this  Spring  —  talk  to  ;ub 
plainly,  and  we  promise  you  the  advice  straight  from  the  shoulder.  No  other  concern  in  the  world  ia 
equipped  such  as  we  are.  Right  in  our  main  yard  and  warehouses,  at  Chicago,  we  can  load  you  out  com- 
plete, at  one  time,  and  in  onecarload,  every  single 
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GET  THESE  CATALOGS  FREE 


article  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  buil- 
ding you  nave  in  mind,  rfo  where  else  can  you 
go  and  get  such  sen-ice. 

Personal  Service  To  You 

you  can  Bet  the  kind  of  Bervice  that  will  give 
yoQ  absolute  eatistaction  —  satUfaotion  from  the 
word  "go."  If  yoii  have  Ideaa  of  your  own  as  to 
the  kind  of  building  that  you  want,  we  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  Greatest  Architectural  De- 
partment In  the  world.  Will  fumieh  .vou  with 
plans  accordiUK  to  your  own  ideas,  and  will  Quote 
you-a  price  on  the  material  that  will  make  you  a 
wonderful  saving.  Dollarssaved  are  dollars  e.iVned. 

Write  today  for  our  Bmik  of  Plans  and  Latest 
Catalog  of  Bulldlne  Material  and  Supplies. 


High  Grade  Poultry  Fencing 

48|ihHigh,  Per  Rod  27c 

A  complete  stork  of  all 
heighto  of  Wov  e  n  AV're 
Fencing  for  ever\"  purp^^se. 
l)o  not  delay  your  order,  but 
eend  it  in  at  once,  even  if 
you  are  not  ready  to  have  it  shipped.  We  will  hold 
the  material  ready  to  deliver  when  >oa  want  it. 

Several  Carloads  of 
Galvanized  Wire  Shorts 

This  is  smooth  ^Ire,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  coil,  first- 
class  forceneral  use.  Comes  in  sizes  from  6  tologa^ige. 
Price  for  9  GTauee,  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  Lot  AB- 
1300*   Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Some  Big  Bargains  in  Nails 

At  last  we  have  the  bargain  of  bargains.  lO.OCO  kegs 
of  genuine  galviinized  wire  nails:  will  outlast  all  other 
kinds.  Put  up  in  regular  kegs.  Price  per  keg  of  100 
lbs.,  ae  follows;  — 

10  pennyweight,  $2.00 

8  pennyweJfTht.  $2.10 

6  pennyweight.  $2.15 

Shingle  Nails  $3.00 
Also  5,000  kegs  of  Nails,  mixed  all  kinds  In  a  keg; 

food  assortment,  handy  to  have  around  .vour  workshop, 
luring  this  sale  only,  per  100  lbs.,  $1.45.  Order 
by  Lot  AB*1100.  We  have  other  bargains  in  nails. 

Also,  in  thia  same  job,  we  have  S.OOO  kegs  of  Fence 
Staples,  galvanized:  per  kefr.  $2.00.  Lot  AB-1400. 

Crimped  wire  for  reinforcing,  cnt  to  any  desired 
length:  per  100  lbs..  $2.25.  Lot  AB-1300. 

We  have  bargains  in  every  line.  Write  us  today  for 
oar  Wire  and  Fence  Ciitaloff,  but  the  beet  thins  for  vou  to  do  is 
NOT  TO  DELAY,  BUT  SE^^D  IN  YOUR  ORUEB,  aodfWB  WILL 
HOLD  FOR  SUiPPlNG  INSTRUCTIONS. 


SEISiD  IN  THIS  COUPON  \ 
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Wlro  and  Fenc- 
ing (iltllloK 

A  cotnplrl*  dn«crip- 
Uon  rontninrrl  in  thia 
>.ook  nf  Mil  .,.|r  «r>n.|^r- 
f'll  b«rR"in»  m  Wovrn 
Wira  K.-nrit-r,  lUrb 
Wlr*.  NrIU.  iM.lta.  .ite. 


Book  of  House 
and  Barn  Plans 

Contain*  100  deslKni 
of  dlffarvnt  kinds  of 
bulldinit*  and  hou»««, 
from  1147. ErO  up.  Also 
•hows  thf>  Ut^st  style 
bams.    It's  frf*. 


35th  *nd  Iron  Street*,  Dept.  AB  28 


Chic&ffo 


Building 
Material  CatJiloff 

A  2O0  |..^K<-  bo..k  of 
bartr^lnq  in  Millwork, 
LurnlMrr.Pnlnt^.  I'lumb- 
Ini,  llontintr  Apparm- 
tus,nokrdwarc,pt«-lii«t 
whnt  yr>u  n«oo.  W*rite 
for  it  todJiy . 
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t        I  saw  your  "BuBtod  Price"  udvortisemeDt  in   i 

2  and  am  interested  in  tbo  following:  * 

S  Without  any  obi iKction  orpmmiae  to  buy,  please  send  me  the  following  J 
2  catalogs  and  full  informuiton  free:  2 
*    (Put  a  check  mark  opposite  the  books  you  want) 
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□ Special  Cntalog  andramplei 
of  Beady  RooBng, 

□ Book  of  House  and 
B.im  Plans. 


□ Special  Cntalojt  and  sample* 
of  Metal  Kooflng. 

□ Catalog  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials. 

I     I  Catalog  of  fencing  and  wire.     Q  li'aru  Pamt!?""""*  • 
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We  Believe 


We  believe  in  the  mission  of  the  ag- 
ricultural college  and  experiment 
station. 

We  believe  their  cost  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  their  useful- 
ness. 

We  believe  also  that  they  are  far 
from  perfect  and  their  imperfec- 
tions should  be  corrected  at 
once. 


We  Hope 


CHIEF  OF  DEPARTtlENT 
OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 


CHIEF  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRONOMY 


We  hope  that  the  extension  work  of 
our  agricultural  institutions  will 
be  greatly  extended. 

We  hope  that  some  day  there  will 
be  an  advisory  farm  expert  in 
every  agricultural  county  in  every 
State. 

We  hope  that  agriculture  will  be 
soon  taught  in  all  our  common 
schools. 


CHIEF  OF  DEPARTflENT 
OF  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 


XHIEF  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOME  ECOHOMICS 
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ASSISTANTS  AND  SPECIALISTS  IN  SUFFICIENT  NUMBER   TO  DO  ALL  THE  WORK  QF  COLLEGE  AND_£XTENSIO/H 


TEACHING 


AND  EXPERIMENT 


STATION 


m 
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We  Regret 


We  regret  that  politics  and  private 
commercial  interests  have  con- 
taminated some  of  our  agricul- 
tural institutions. 

We  regret  that  the  funds  available 
are  not  sufi&cient  to  keep  the  best 
men  enlisted  in  public  service 
agricultural  work. 

We  regret  that  the  public  does  not 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  work  of  our 
agricultural  institutions. 


►    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COLLEGE  / 
♦^EXTENSION  &  FARMERS  INSTITITTES/ 
\  f  V 


We  Expect 

We  expect  to  hammer  away  on  the 
subject  of  better  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  the  dissemination  of 
practical  agricultural  informa- 
tion from  perfectly  reliable  sources 
until  conditions  are  vastly  better 
than  they  now  are. 

For  explanation  of  the  diagram  here 
presented,  we  urge  every  farmer, 
and  especially  every  taxpayer,  to 
read  Dr.  A.  N.  Hume's  article  on 
Page  4. — Farm  and  Fireside. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  16,  1913 


ARTICLES  OF 
SPECIAL  INTEREST 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL  ADVERTISERS 
GUARANTEED 


IVith  the  Editor  page 

A  true  tale  having  a  heart  interest 
for  boys  about  to  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world — in  fact,  splendid 
reading  for  all  the  family   2 

Editorials 

"If  in  Grain.  Why  Xot  Butter?"  is 
an  editorial  warning  farmers 
against  believing  every  plausible 
thing  they  are  told.  The  other  edi- 
torials are  timely  and  cover  a  wide 
field   

Making  Agricultural  Colleges  More  Useful 

We  are  looking  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  more  than  ever  before  for 
the  best  agricultural  thought.  Mr. 
Hume  prescribes  a  method  for  mak- 
ing the  colleges  more  efficient   4 

Shearing  Sheep  by  Machinery 

This  is  a  good  practical  article  on 
a  brand-new  subject  written  by  one 
who  has  been  through  the  mill....  5 

Inexpensive  Poultry-Coops 

How  to  make  the  best  coops  at  low- 
est cost    6 

Farm  Notes 

"Old  -  Fashioned  Crotch  -  and  -  Pole 
Shed"  is  especially  readable   7 

Gardening 

Mr.  Greiner  tells,  among  a  number 
of  practical  helps,  of  his  annual  fun 
with  the  seed-books   10 

Crops  and  Soils 

Telling  of  a  record  potato  yield  of 
6S6  pounds  from  one  seed-potato..  12 

Poultry 

Mr.  Thorpe  presents  a  boiled-down 
account  of  last  year's  egg-laying 
contest  at  the  Missouri  and  Con- 
necticut Experiment  Stations.  It  is 
easily  the  feature  of  this  depart- 
ment   13 

The  Market  Outlook 

The  live-stock  markets  are  dis- 
cussed, and  there's  a  practical  ar- 
ticle on  effectively  marketing  apples  16 

Garden  and  Orchard 

"Growing  Winter  Lettuce  in  Cold- 
Frames"  is  an  art  which  has  a 
wide  application  in  the  South  :  here 
are  many  hints  for  "efficiency  re- 
sults"   17 

Lioe  Slock  and  Dairy 

Cooperation  from  a  new  angle   19 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

Mr.  Welliver,  after  feeling  the  pulse 
of  the  Elgin  Butter  Board,  tells 
what  ails  it,  but  doesn't  recommend 
an  operation    21 

While  the  Motor  Waited 

An  entertaining  story  by  Crittenden 
Marriott.  It  has  a  comedy  plot  and 
is  ably  illustrated  by  R.  M.  Brinker- 
hoff    22 

Sunday  Reading 

Orin  Edson  Crooker  contributes  a 
cheering,  helpful  article  on  imagi- 
nary troubles  to  this  page   23 

The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 

In  this  instalment  Emery  Wright 
hunts  ghosts  and  receives  a  few 
callers    24 

A  Proclamation  of  Balm  in  Gilead 

The  first  of  a  series  by  Nicholas 
Vachel  Lindsay  —  something  new 
and  vastly  interesting   25 

The  City  Not  Heaven,  Either 

.\  neighbor  of  a  countrywoman  who 
moved  to  town  visits  her  later.  The 
title  suggests  what  she  learned....  27 


Childr, 


Page 


.\  new  prize  contest  for  the  boys 
and  girls  is  announced   28 

School  Page 

The  Third-Reader  Class  is  taught 
liow  to  tie  knots   29 

Fashions:  Suggestions  for  Midwinter  Sewing 

Making  the  needle  do  its  work  to 
the  best  advantage  when  the  days 
are  short,  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould  31 

Our  Girls  at  Home 

\  good  cure  for  the  city  craze...  33 

A  Flower-Qarden  on  Paper 

Showing  the  advantages  of  planning 
early  for  the  g.irden  and  1,-iwn   35 


On  the  eighteenth  of  December  I  was  in  the  city 
School  is       of  New  York.   I  was  skimming  the  morning  paper 
Not  Life       while  at  breakfast,  when  my  attention  was  drawn 
with  a  shock  to  one  of  those  tragedies  with  which 
the  newspapers  make  us  so  familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  miss  the  shock 
which  such  a  thing  claims  of  our  common  humanity. 

"Boy  Student  Dies  a  Suicide — Defends  His  Act."  So  ran  the 
head-line.  He  was  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  named  Joseph  Dobin,  who 
had  failed  to  pass  his  September  examinations  in  the  Cooper  Union, 
and  had  been  despondent  ever  since.  He  had  killed  himself  by 
inhaling  gas.  The  whole  thing  was  shocking — there  must  have  been 
something  wrong  with  the  course  of  stud}'  which  such  a  boy  failed 
to  master,  or  he  had  chosen  the  wrong  course.  Clearly  there  is 
something  terribly  wrong,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen  is  led  to  suicide 
because  he  has  failed  to  perform  the  tasks  of  school,  which  is  not 
life,  but  only  preparation  for  life.  iVIaybe  that's  what's  the  matter — 
his  school  had  not  been  life,  but  only  a  sort  of  false  life  to  be  gone 
through  with  as  a  preparation  for  the  real  thing. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  about  this  poor  boy's  death  was  the 
letter  he  left  behind  him.    Here  it  is: 


His  Defense 
of  the  Act 


"To  My  Friends  and  Relatives: 

"I  do  not  want  any  of  you  to  be  troubled  at  my  voluntarj-  death.  It 
is  necessary  to  terminate  an  odious  and  useless  existence,  and  what  is 
necessary  is  just.  I  have  often  delayed  it  on  account  of  the  others,  but 
now  it  can  be  delayed  no  longer.  I  am  a'.vare  that  I  shall  succeed  in 
nothing  except  in  destroying  my  own  hopes.  There  are  found  a  few  harder  situated  than  the  rest 
who  refuse  to  take  the  place  designated  for  them,  who  prefer  death  to  a  life  not  in  accordance 
with  their  principles.  They  know  that  'at  the  bottom  of  every  river,  in  the  coil  of  every  rope, 
on  the  point  of  every  dagger,  liberty  sits  and  smiles.'  ^ 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  cowardice  of  taking  one's  life.  Preachers  vie  with  each 
other  in  denouncing  them  as  pagans  and  infidels, — those  who  assert  the  right  to  choose  the  manner 
of  their  own  death.  I  believe  it  is  even  more  cowardly  to  submit  wealdy  to  social  conditions,  to 
allov.-  one's  individuality  to  be  crushed  in  the  grind  of  commercialism,  to  live  a  semi-animal  exist- 
ence. Those  who  take  the  facts  into  account,  weigh  arguments  for  and  against,  who  decide  that 
death  is  the  best,  and  then  resort  to  reasoiiable  means,  certainly  act  in  a  reasonable  and  manly 
way. 

"I  believe  a  serious  blunder  has  been  made  in  bringing  me  into  this  world,  as  it  has  been  made  in 
the  millions  of  toiling,  drudging  human  beings  condemned  to  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  among  the  brave  souls  who  have  the  courage  to  do  away  with  themselves 
amid  a  community  controlled  by  the  sentimental  dread  of  death." 

How  Strong  and  thoughtful!  How  fine  in  diction!  How  powerful 
in  construction!  And  what  a  proof  it  is  that  the  poor  boy  made  the 
most  ghastly  mistake  possible  in  destroying  himself!  It  was  a  weak 
and  wicked  act,  the  best  thought  of  the  world  will  say;  but,  on  the 
surface  of  the  matter,  one  good  sane  look  would  have  told  any  wise 
friend  of  this  boy's  that  it  was  a  deed  unfounded  in  reason,  and  a 
silly  act. 

For  the  world  is  full  of  opportunity  for  such  a 
Give  Us  More  boy  as  this.    He  was  a  youth  of  fine  brain,  and 
Patience        fine  brains  demand  the  fine  rewards  of  this  life.  Not 

a  month  ago  I  talked  with  the  president  of  the 
greatest  manufactory  of  one  sort  of  iron  pipe  in  America.  He  said, 
"I  have  places  in  my  business  for  several  men  at  salaries  of  from 
37,500  to  315,000  a  year— if  I  could  get  the  right  sort  of  men.  They 
must  be  men  who  can  decide  things  for  themselves,  who  won't  have 
to  have  their  work  laid  out  for  them.  The  ability  to  make  deci- 
sions is  the  rarest  and  most  profitable  of  business  endowments!" 

And  here,  right  in  the  same  city,  a  boy  with  the -ability  to  decide 
even  the  matter  of  stepping  unbidden  through  the  door  which  swings 
one  way  only  into  Eternity,  a  boy  of  extraordinary  powers  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  killed  himself  because  he  failed  in  his  examina- 
tions! The  world  was  rich  in  the  very  opportunity  he  yearned  for, 
if  he  had  only  had  patience  and  the  wisdom  to  seek  rightly. 

From  New  York  I  went  down  to  Washington,  and 
The  Ohio  reached  that  city  the  day  the  three  hundred  "Ohio 
Com  Boys      Corn  Boys"  visited  the  capital.    Here  was  another 

sort  of  boys.  They  had  the  tan  of  outdoors  on 
their  faces  and  the  light  of  fun  and  victory  in  their  eyes.  They  were 
made  heroes  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  were  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be  addressed 
by  Speaker  Clark.  They  called  on  the  President  and  talked  with 
him,  and  he  talked  to  them.  They  had  passed  their  examination, 
an  examination  the  questions  in  which  were  propounded  by  the  soil, 
the  sun,  the  rain  and  the  mysterious  powers  of  growth.  They  were 
a  happy  lot,  for  they  had  made  good.  But  would  not  poor  Joseph 
Dobin  have  made  good,  too,  if  he  could  have  had  something  tangible, 
something  concrete,  something  to  which  he  was  adapted  to  make 
good  in.^    I  think  he  would.    I  feel  sure  he  would. 

Poor  Joseph  Dobin  may  have  been  a  brighter  boy  than  any  of  the 
three  hundred,  but  the  life  of  the  city,  the  methods  of  the  school, 
the  artificial  curriculum  or  somebody's  bad  judgment  in  directing 
him,  perhaps  the  lack  of  a  wise  counselor,  fastened  on  him  the  habit 
of  failure.    So  he  committed  the  greatest  failure  of  all. 

The  contrast  between  the  boy  who  committed  suicide  and  the 
wholesome  "Corn  Boys" — that  seems  to  me  worth  while  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country  to  think  about  for  a  while.  It's  a  contrast 
which  will  grow  more  universal  as  we  build  up  a  more  vigorous  social 
life  through  the  educational  activities  of  the  farming  communities. 
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How  We  Treat  Our  Subscribers 

A GREAT  many  farmers  expect  a  farm  paper  to  be 
sent  right  on  after  the  subscription  has  expired. 
We  are  afraid  that  some  of  them  have  learned 
to  expect  publishers  to  make  attempts  to  collect  for  the 
paper  under  such  circumstances.  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  stopped  when  the  time  is  out.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  subscriber  who  does  not  renew  prefers  to  have 
it  stopped.  It  is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  to  cease 
sending  the  paper  when  we  think  the  subscriber  would 
like  to  have  us  do  so.    That's  why  it  is  stopped. 

Yet  we  know  that  a  great  many  would  be  glad  to 
have  us  continue  it  until  they  order  it  stopped.  They 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  it  run  on  and  remitting 
when  convenient.  They  do  not  like  to  lose  a  single 
number.  Now  we  are  anxious  to  oblige  such — it  is  good 
for  us  and  for  them.  They  are  among  the  most  faithful 
of  our  readers. 

We  have  never  failed  to  send  the  paper  to  a  sub- 
scriber who  has  notified  us  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  paper  continued  and  that  he  would  remit  later. 
Ever}'  farmer's  credit  is  good  with  us.  We  don't  stop 
the  paper  because  we  are  afraid  we  won't  get  our  money, 
but  purely  because  it  seems  like  good  business  to  stop 
it  rather  than  to  carry  anyone  who  does  not  want  us 
to  do  so. 

To  the  subscriber  whose  time  is  nearly  expired,  and 
who  prefers  to  have  the  paper  sent  on,  a  bill  to  be 
rendered  a  few  months  later,  we  shall  be  glad  to  extend 
the  time  on  request.  A  post-card  saying  that  you 
prefer  to  send  the  money  later,  but  would  like  the  paper 
sent  continuously,  will  do  the  business.  We  get  a  great 
many  such  now,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  kind  of 
an  order  from  every  friend  to  whom  it  will  be  an 
accommodation. 


Get  Out  of  the  Rut 

IT  IS  hard  for  any  man  to  get  out  of  his  rut.  Farmers 
find  it  especially  hard,  for  the  reason  that  their  ways 
are  adjusted  to  very  rigid  conditions.  A  merchant  may 
try  out  a  new  thing  for  a  month,  and  if  it  doesn't  pay 
abandon  it. 

A  farmer  plans  for  a  whole  season,  and  ought  to 
arrange  his  work  for  many  seasons  ahead.  It  takes 
nerve  and  confidence  to  change  the  plans  that  have 
made  a  living  for  himself  and  his  father  before  him. 
And  yet  the  farmers  who  study  how  to  get  out  of  their 
ruts  are  the  ones  who  succeed  best. 

Most  intelligent  farmers  are  conscious  of  being  in  a 
rut  in  one  or  two  respects  at  least.  The  winter  is  the 
time  to  plan  ways  to  get  out  of  these.  The  farmer 
who  plans  to  do  one  or  two  new  things  which  he  is 
convinced  are  correct  in  practice  will  in  a  few  years 
find  himself  not  only  a  progressive,  but  a  successful 
farmer.  You  may  get  out  of  one  rut  at  a  time.  And 
indeed  it  is  the  best  way. 


My  Neighbor  and  I 

MY  NEIGHBOR  is  my  enemy  and  my  friend.  He 
envies  me  every  acre  of  my  farm,  yet  would  mow 
my  hay  for  me  or  husk  my  corn  if  I  were  sick. 

He  would  chuckle  himself  to  sleep  if  he  could  beat 
me  trading  horses,  yet  would  be  a  sincere  mourner  and 
would  help  my  widow  if  I  were  laid  away. 

My  neighbor  is  my  nearest  living  fellow  man  and  my 
closest  companion.  We  do  not  adore  each  other,  yet 
we  cultivate  each  other's  friendship.  My  neighbor  is 
my  inferior  physically,  yet  I  glory  in  having  him  help 
me  when  I  need  an  extra  hand. 

We  congratulate  each  other  when  we  have  seasons  of 
plenty,  and  commiserate  each  other  in  times  of  hail  and 
drought,  yet  he  envies  me  my  sorrel  mare,  and  I  would 
like  to  own  his  best  Holstein. 

At  every  auction  we  bid  against  each  other  in  the 
hope  to  make  each  other's  purchases  more  expensive, 


yet  he  has  the  pew  in  front  of  me  in  church,  and  we 
both  worship  in  sincerity.  If  my  barn  was  burning  or 
my  horse  fell  in  a  well,  he  would  be  the  first  to  help  me, 
yet  he  fought  me  when  I  ran  for  sheriff  last  election, 
and  I  failed  to  win. 

I  like  my  neighbor  near,  yet  often  wish  him  farther 
away.  His  sentiments  are  about  the  same  as  mine.  We 
both  agree  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  quarrel  with  your 
neighbor,  for  you  never  know  when  you'll  need  him, 
and  need  him  badly. 


Is  Yours  Like  the  Rest? 

THIS  is  about  butter. 
For  the  time  being  we'll  let  prices  alone  and  talk 
about  good  and  bad  butter.    There's  too  much  of  the 
latter.    Is  your  butter  like  the  rest?    Do  you  sell  it  in 


The  Playmate 

By  Berton  Braley 

T  HAVEN'T  got  a  dog,  an'  I  haven't  got  a  cat, 
*  But  I've  got  a  little  piggie  that  is  wigglety  and  fat. 
And  when  a  feller's  livin'  away  from  other  boys 
It's  fun  to  have  a  piggie  that  makes  a  funny  noise, 
A  jolly  little  piggie  that  is  black  as  he  can  be, 
To  play  around  the  ranch-house  an'  to  be  a  friend 
to  me. 

It's  awful  far  to  neighbors',  an'  you  bet  that  I  would 
feel  , 
Most  terribully  lonesome  if  it  wasn't  for  his  squeal, 
If  it  wasn't  for  my  piggie  that  is  lots  of  fun  to  tease. 
An'  see  him  kick  an'  wriggle  when  you  hold  him  up 
an'  squeeze ; 

But  if  anybody  hurted  him  you  bet  I'd  raise  a  wall, 
'Cause  I  love  my  little  piggie  from  his  nosey  to  his 
tail. 

They  say  when  little  piggies  gets  farther  on  in  life 
They  sells  'em  to  the  butcher,  an'  he  sticks  'em  with 
a  knife, 

But  not  MY  little  piggie,  'cause  I'll  find  a  way  some- 
how 

To  keep  him  just  exactly  like  the  way  you  see  him 
now. 

An'  when  they  come  to  get  him  they  will  look  at 
him  an'  say, 

"Aw,  he's  a  little  piggie;  let  him  run  around  an 
play !" 


a  chunk  or  a  roll  or  an  irregular  mass?  If  so,  step  up 
to  the  grocery  counter  and  take  your  little  fifteen  cents 
in  summer  or  twenty-five  cents  in  winter. 

But  if  you  have  really  good  butter  with  its  natural 
aroma,  get  a  butter-printer  and  a  little  parchment  paper, 
and  make  an  attractive  rectangular  package,  put  your 
name  on  the  outside,  and  then  let  the  storekeeper  and 
hotel-keeper  and  your  best  families  in  town  bid  on  all 
you  can  make.   Now  learn  these  by  heart : 

1.  If  you  have  the  best,  make  it  look  different  from 
the  rest. 

2.  Don't  put  good  butter  into  a  market  system  that 
doesn't  recognize  quality. 

3.  You  can't  change  the  old  system,  so  start  a  new 
one  of  your  own.    The  old  system  favors  poor  butter. 


Moore,  the  Weather  Man 

MR.  WILLIS  L.  MOORE,  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  successor  to  James  Wilson  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Inasmuch  as  he  represents 
a  class  of  candidates  for  this  most  important  place,  as 
well  as  his  own  qualifications,  his  candidacy  is  worth 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Mr.  Moore  gained  fame  as  a  weather-forecaster.  He 
has  not  been  identified  with  farming  in  any  way  so  far 
as  the  people  know.  As  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
his  administration  has  been  severely  criticized,  and  if 
it  has  been  in  any  way  distinguished  for  efficiency  the 
country  is  not  aware  of  the  fact.  He  went  out  of  his 
way  to  antagonize  the  conservation  movement,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  improvement  of 
our  streams  by  headwaters  control  and  the  reforestation 
of  denuded  watersheds. 

The  only  legal  warrant  for  the  reforestation  of  our 
ruined  mountain-sides  by  the  Government  is  the  theory 
that  forests  will  regulate  the  flow  of  the  streams  and 
thus  promote  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Mr.  Moore 
published  a  bulletin  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that 
forests  do  no  good  in  that  respect,  and  when  Secretary 
Wilson  held  up  the  distribution  of  the  document  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  bulletin  of 
Maxwell  and  Hall,  Mr.  Moore  succeeded  in  getting  it 
into  the  congressional  record,  while  Maxwell  and  Hall 
were  silenced. 

This  action  has  endeared  Mr.  Moore  to  those  great 
financial  interests  which  oppose  waterways  and  favor 
water-power  grabbing.  Subserviency  to  such  interests, 
in  such  matters  as  conservation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  pure-food  laws  and  our  forest  policy,  is  likely  to 
place  great  private  interests  back  of  any  candidate  for 
the  place,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  confidently  believed 
that  Governor  Wilson  will  consult,  public  interests  first. 


Much  of  the  milk  sold  in  cities  is  two  and  three  days 
old.  Some  have  claimed  that  Pasteurization  of  milk 
will  remove  all  danger  from  disease.  But  Uncle  Sam 
wants  to  find  out"  for  himself,  and  so  he  is  going  to 
investigate  the  relative  merits  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
Pasteurized  milks. 


If  in  Grain,  Why  Not  Butter? 

THE  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  does  not  believe 
that  the  Elgin  quotations  have  had  any  great  influ- 
ence in  "fixing  the  price  of  butter."  "No  doubt,"  it 
remarks,  "the  price  named  by  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade 
has  not  always  represented  the  exact  market  value  of 
butter,  but  the  fact  that  so  many  farmers,  creamerymen 
and  dealers  have  used  it  as  a  basis  of  their  contracts 
shows  its  value."  We  are  not  quite  so  sure,  as  our 
exchange  seems  to  be  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  fixed 
quotation.  We  remember  that  the  margin  of  profit 
was  manipulated  on  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  all  other 
grains  for  many  years  by  "dummy  track  bids"  on  grains 
sent  out  by  state  grain-dealers'  associations ;  and  that 
the  farmers  were  plundered,  and  may  yet  be  in  regions 
not  reached  by  the  cooperative  grain-dealers'  movement, 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  this  sort  of  fake  bid. 
If  the  great  grain  trade  itself  could  be  faked  in  this 
way,  why  may  not  the  butter  trade  have  been  faked  in  a 
similar  way?  The  favorite  device  for  swindling  the 
farmer  has  always  been  the  trick  of  the  dummy  market 
and  the  fraudulent  bid.  The  whole  question  at  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  Elgin  bids  have  been  dummy  bids 
or  genuine.  But  everything  said  in  the  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer  in  favor  of  the  Elgin  bids  might  have 
been  said  of  the  notorious  "Iowa  dummy  track  bid"  on 
grain.  Farmers,  millers  and  dealers  "used  it  as  a  basis 
for  their  contracts"  for  years.  But  it  was  a  fraud,  and 
a  wicked  fraud,  for  all  that.  It's  just  as  well  to  be 
"from  Missouri"  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  these 
little  coteries  which  fix  prices  and  make  quotations. 
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Making  Agricultural  Colleges  More  Useful 

Some  Good  Hard  Thinking  Along  the  Line  of  Improving  Their  Extension  Work 

By  A.  N.  Hume,  State  Crop  Expert,  Brookings,  South  Dakota* 


As  an  organization,  the  typical  American  college  and  university  has  "stood  pat."  Agricultural  educa- 
tion,   like  all  other   kinds,    comes  from   within.      It   is  not  a  process   of  pasting  something   on   the  outside. 


THE  idea  that  a  college  or  a  university  is  a  pub- 
lic-service institution  is,  after  all.  a  new  one. 
Moreover,  before  the  American  people,  meaning, 
therefore,  also  the  farm  people,  shall  have  fullj- 
measured  their  democracy  they  must  fully  appropriate 
this  new  idea  and  use  it. 

What  was  the  old  idea  of  a  college  or  a  university? 
Briefly  and  therefore  incompletely,  it  was  this,  a  college 
is  a  local  teaching-plant  where  students  are  given  the 
usual  forms  of  instruction.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  usual  method  of  teaching  is  yet,  and  always 
will  be,  about  the  most  important  means  by  which  any 
college  may  accomplish  its  mission. 

The  Useful  College  is  Democratic 

But  the  new  idea  of  college  and  university  work  goes 
vastly  farther.  Instead  of  remaining  sedatelj*  and 
serenelj-  and  sapienth-  at  home,  the  new  college  and  uni- 
versity organization  goes  "out  into  the  by-ways  and 
hedges."  And  it  mightily  influences  many  who  cannot 
be  compelled  to  come  in.  The  old  idea  of  college  and 
university  administration  was  and  is  aristocratic,  the 
new  is  democratic. 

\\'ithout  fear  of  getting  strictly  into  politics,  we  may 
predict  that  the  educational  institutions  of  the  time  are 
coming  in  for  a  profound  share  of  present-day  change. 

It  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  colleges  and 
imiversities  are  leaders  of  public  thought.  It  is  only 
that  a  few  of  the  men  in  them  have  been  leaders.  As 
an  organization,  the  typical  American  college  and  uni- 
versity has  "stood  pat."  It  will  continue  to  "stand  pat" 
if  our  systems  of  government  are  to  become  aristocratic 
It  will  assume  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  people, 
if  our  systems  of  government  become  democratic,  in 
the  broadest  sense.  There  are  indeed  some  signs  that 
certain  universities  have  seen  a  great  light,  and  that 
they  have  resolved  in  turn  to  be  great  lights.  Such 
are  already  taking  some  risk  of  being  disagreed  with, 
and  are  here,  there,  wherever  there  is  need,  speaking 
the  truth  for  all  the  people,  in  a  way  they,  the  people, 
tmderstand.    That  is  really  "college  extension." 

"We  Believe  in  the  Farmer"  is  a  Good  Creed 

Agricultural  college  extension  means  efficient  public 
service  in  agricultural  lines  from  all  divisions  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations.  It  means 
that  every  worker  in  an  agricultural  college  or  experi- 
ment station  shall  have  faith  in,  and  high  respect  for, 
farm  people  and  that  he  shall  think  definitely  to  the 
end  that  his  work  shall  contribute  to  making  life  better 
for  farm  people,  and  therefore  all  people.  If  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  stations  should  fail  in  their 
high  calling,  of  actually  inspiring  our  rural  people  to 
the  highest  life  and  finest  citizenship,  that  work  would 
remain  undone.  Thus  the  profoundest  educational  duty 
of  our  time  or  any  time  rests  upon  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States. 
They  are  by  all  means  to  reach  out  to  inspire,  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  the  farms.  They  are  to  do  this  as 
adequately  as  the  work  is  done  for  people  in  other 
walks  of  life.  If  they  do  not,  our  farm  people  will 
become  peasantized,  and  our  democracy  will  be  lost. 
The  calling  of  your  agricultural  college  and  station  is 
a  high  calling  indeed. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  people  have  taken  an 
interest  recently  in  "agricultural  education."  Machin- 
ery-makers, implement-dealers.  lumber  companies, 
grain-handlers,  railroad  companies,  mail-order  houses, 
commercial  clubs,  real-estate  dealers  and  politicians 
have  of  late  years  been  vastly  active,  by  way  of  "edu- 
cating" the  farmers.  Sornetimes  even  the  farmers 
themselves  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the 
various  movements  for  their  own  betterment.  This 
latter  is  a  fact  of  mighty  importance.  Agricultural 
education,  like  all  other  kinds,  comes  from  within.  It 
is  not  a  process  of  pasting  something  on  from  the  out- 
side. When  the  great  body  of  American  farmer  citizens 
shall  arise  and  demand  what  belongs  to  them  by  way 
of  education,  in  their  own  right  and  not  as  a  gift,  then 
they  will  have  it. 

It's  a  Man-Sized  Job 

Time  will  make  more  and  more  clear  to  all  the  vital 
position  of  the  several  agricultural  college  experiment 
stations  in  accomplishing  the  tremendous  job  of  creating 
and  maintaining  a  strong,  independent,  rural  citizen- 
ship. For  the  agricultural  college  experiment  station 
in  each  State  to  be  in  truth  a  farmers'  school,  and  in 
turn  to  inspire  and  aid  farmers  in  their  efforts  for 
adequate  common  schools  and  all  other  community 
advantages,  and  maintain  actual  farmer  citizens  enough, 
is  no  job  for  a  weakling.  It  is  a  job  that  has  never 
before  been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  can  now  be  accomplished  by  our  coming 
democracy  is  an  open  question. 

In  the  number  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record  for 
June,  1912,  is  an  editorial  review  of  a  paper  on  "Organi- 
zation and  Administration  of  Extension  Teaching  in 
.Agriculture,"  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  writer  should  not 
assume  to  make  any  critical  review  of  something  writ- 
ten by  Doctor  True.  Some  of  his  statements,  however, 
should  not  only  be  read,  but  also  reread,  especially  in 
view  of  present  demands  for  extension  of  agricultural 
college  experiment  station  work.    Properly  adopted  as 


part  of  our  educational  systems,  they  will  make  for 
sy  mmetrical  and  rapid  progress  in  agricultural  education 
in  the  several  States.  Forgotten  or  disregarded,  they 
will  lead  to  confusion  and  often  uimecessary  strife. 

These  fundamental  principles  stated  in  the  editorial 
referred  to  were : 

The  Responsibility  Falls  on  the  Colleges 

(1)  "Considered  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
American  system  of  agricultural  education,  it  was  held 
to  be  primarily  the  business  of  the  State  to  create  and 
maintain  the  institutions  through  which  extension  teach- 
ing in  agriculture  shall  be  conducted.  Since  it  is  an 
educational  enterprise,  it  will  naturally  be  carried  on 
by  educational  institutions  rather  than  by  administrative 
departments.  The  national  and  state  departments  of 
agriculture  may  both  properly  aid  in  this  work,  but  the 
chief  burden  of  responsibility  for  it  in  the  several  States 
will  naturally  fall  on  the  agricultural  colleges." 

(2)  "Since  it  is  highly  important  that  the  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  given  to  the  students  and  public 
should  represent  the  views  of  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
all  the  experimenters,  teachers  and  extension  workers 
should  be  grouped  by  departments  representing  the 
specialties  in  which  they  are  working.  Thus  the  depart- 
ment of  agronomy  should  embrace  all  the  agronomists 
employed  by  the  college,  whether  they  are  engaged  in 
experimenting,  teaching  or  extension  work." 

Education  Should  be  by  Direct  Route 

The  two  basic  principles  might  be  tersely  summarized 
by  saying  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  citizens  of  the  State  and  that  given  lines  of  work 
in  any  organization  must  he  administered  as  a  unit. 

The  writer  is  interested  in  the  problem  of  agricultural 
extension,  not  in  an  executive,  but  in  a  departmental 
way.  It  is  this  interest  which  every  department,  and 
every  member  of  every  department,  must  take  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  projects  which  the  department 
represents,  that  may  serve  as  an  excuse,  if  any  be 
needed,  for  the  present  article. 

With  the  conviction  that  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  of  the  several  States  are  the  only 
logical  central  distributing-points  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  a  democracy,  their  importance  is  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Every  department  of  every  agricultural  college  should 
have  a  head  or  chief,  and  he  should  be  responsible  for 
all  the  work  and  all  the  time  of  all  people  in  the  college 
experiment  station  extension  organization  who  are 
engaged  in  the  line  of  work  which  he  represents.  Such 
a  statement  may  sound  dictatorial.  It  is  not.  It  is 
only  good  administration. 

What  is  the  logic  of  college  "departments"?  Answer, 
college  departments  logically  grow  out  of  natural  lines 
of  cleavage  between  the  several  portions  of  work  before 
the  college  organization.  Such  lines  of  cleavage  do  not 
naturally  intersect,  and  if  they  are  permitted  or  forced 
to  do  so  the  result  is  confusion.  If  the  natural  divisions 
of  labor  in  agricultural  college  experiment  station 
extension  organizations  are  kept  clear,  in  any  effort  to 
extend  the  work,  information  from  the  several  depart- 
ments will  reach  the  people  by  the  most  direct  route. 
The  "extension  work,"  so  called,  will  be  done  in  the 
various  lines  by  the  college  experiment  station  depart- 
ments representing  those  lines. 

How  to  Get  the  Most  Work  Done 

The  job  of  making  a  compact  organization,  through 
which  the  bona  fide  work  of  the  agricultural  college 
experiment  station  may  make  contact  with  the  State,  is 
obviously  of  immense  importance  to  the  college  con- 
cerned and  to  the  State  it  must  serve.  The  great 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  outside  of  the  college  proper 
has  called  for  larger  college  station  organizations. 
Sometimes  all  necessary  extra  helpers  have  been 
bunched  together  into  a  so-called  "Department  of  Col- 
lege Extension."  For  instance,  such  a  department  would 
theoretically  have  a  man  or  men  to  give  all  their  time 
to  talking  about  live  stock,  or,  again,  about  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Such  men  are  apparently  to  extend  them- 
selves, to  spread  themselves,  each  one  in  his  sphere. 

If  the  agricultural  college  experiment  station  exten- 
sion organizations  in  the  several  States  are  to  accomplish 
their  high  calling,  they  will  find  it  imperative  that  they 
work  with  unified  departments  with  the  only  divisions 
between  them  being  the  logical  ones,  based  on  work. 
The  animal  husbandry  department,  for  instance,  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  have  control  of  all  work  of  agri- 
cultural college  experiment  station  extension  in  the 
State  so  far  as  animal  husbandry  is  concerned.  This  is 
scientific  management  for  the  State.  Otherwise,  the 
lines  cross ;  then  work  cannot  be  done. 

Duplication  of  Work  is  Confusing 

American  fashion,  every  time  work  piles  up  we  must 
have  a  new  organization.  If  the  old  one  is  too  dumb 
or  too  lazy  or  too  small  to  do  the  work.  American-like, 
instead  of  setting  about  to  strengthen  the  organizations 
we  have,  and  make  them  serve  us,  we  trj'  making  a  new 
one.  Our  rule  should  be :  the  new  organization  must 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  old  ones.  If  it  does,  it 
is  unnecessary,  harmful  and  a  cause  of  confusion. 

The  writer  makes  bold,  very  bold  perhaps,  to  briefly 
sketch  the  plan  which  it  seems  to  him  the  people  of  the 


several  States  might  well  have  their  college  of  agricul- 
ture experiment  station  extension  organization  follow. 

From  the  diagram  on  the  cover  it  would  appear  that 
the  administrative  head  of  the  entire  agricultural  col- 
lege experiment  station  extension  organization  is  the 
dean  and  director.  If,  as  in  the  small  colleges,  the  dean 
and  director  shall  be  also  the  president,  the  case  is  not 
altered  so  far  as  purposes  of  administration  are  con- 
cerned. The  president  or  dean  or  director,  whichever 
he  may  be  called,  must  not  only  administer  his  institu- 
tion, but  he  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 
He  must  represent  the  State  in  which  his  college  is 
located,  in  the  specialty  which  his  college  represents. 

He  Must  Be  Mentally  Big 

He  must  be  big  enough,  broad  enough  and  sympa- 
thetic enough  and  democratic  enough  to  provide  ways 
through  which  all  the  departments  of  his  organization 
may  independentlj'  each  attain  its  highest  efficiency. 
The  efficiency  of  the  executive  office  is  not  only  meas- 
ured by  the  efficiencj-  of  the  several  departments  which 
report  to  it,  but  also  by  the  ability  of  the  chief  executive 
to  make  such  efficiency  available  to  the  State. 

The  lines  from  the  several  departments  lead  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  executive.  Each  head  of 
department  reports  to  the  executive  office,  and  nowhere 
else.  The  assistants  in  various  departments,  which,  in 
fact,  may  be  inferior  to  the  head  of  department  only 
for  administrative  purposes,  report  directly  to  their 
chief  of  department.  These  assistants  shall  be  of  suf- 
ficient number  to  do  all  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
whether  it  be  classroom  teaching  or  investigation  or 
extension  teaching.  If,  for  instance,  the  chief  of  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  finds  that  more  exten- 
sion teaching  in  his  line  is  necessary,  he  may  assign 
more  extension  teaching  engagements  to  the  members 
of  his  staff,  and  this  may  naturally  call  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  assistants  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  additional  work.  The  departments,  therefore,  must 
grow  with  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Thus  the 
work  must  be  accomplished  by  the  growth  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  not  by  organization  of  new  departments,  if 
these  latter  are  to  duplicate  work. 

Ejcecutive  Action  if  Necessary 

Latter-day  call  for  extension  "departments"  in  agri- 
cultural colleges  has  grown  out  of  the  insistent  demand 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  shall  actuallj'  serve  the 
State.  The  dean  and  director  may  be  his  own  extension 
man.  That  is,  he  may  personally  direct  the  work  of 
disseminating  information  from  his  institution.  The 
chief  executive,  however,  may  choose  to  accomplish  this 
work  through  a  superintendent  of  extension. 

The  logical  work  of  the  superintendent  of  extension 
is  to  assist  the  dean  in  collecting  and  disseminating 
agricultural  information.  His  usefulness  in  the  institu- 
tion will  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  do  this  to  the 
fullest  extent  harmonioush*.  In  detail,  his  work  would 
naturally  include  such  matters  as  the  arrangement  of 
meetings  throughout  his  State  and  to  secure  speakers 
from  the  college  to  attend  these  meetings.  In  order  to 
arrange  for  these  speakers,  he  must  of  necessity  confer 
with  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  and  have 
them  delegate  one  or  more  of  their  assistants  to  do  such 
work  at  specified  times.  If  any  given  department  is 
constantly  unable  to  furnish  teachers  for  extension 
work,  either  a  lack  of  ability  or  a  lack  of  desire  upon 
the  part  of  the  department  is  indicated,  and  the  depart- 
ment should  either  have  more  assistants  to  strengthen 
it  or  it  should  be  otherwise  helped  bj-  executive  action. 

By  this  same  token  the  superintendent  of  extension 
should  be  an  arm  of  the  executive  office,  and  not  a 
department  head. 

There  should  be  no  department  of  college  extension 
in  the  same  sense  as  there  are  other  departments  based 
upon  natural  division  of  labor.  The  function  of  exten- 
sion is  to  extend  the  work  of  collective  departments,  and 
not  in  itself  to  be  a  department.  If  it  is  allowed  to  be 
a  department,  it  can  only  do  so  by  either  duplicating  a 
part  of  the  essential  work  of  other  departments  or  by 
usurping  the  same,  and  then  it  becomes  a  prfvate  and 
public  nuisance. 

Public  Service  Above  All 

There  are  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
which,  if  named,  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  in  many 
respects  the  strongest  in  all  the  country  in  which  the 
superintendent  of  college  extension  is  virtually  an 
assistant  to  the  dean,  and  not  head  of  a  coordinate 
department. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  personnel  of  departments  and 
-their  assistants,  and  executives  and  their  assistants, 
including  extension  men,  will  all  understand  that  they 
are  servants  of  democracy,  \\'hen  that  time,  which'  is 
rapidly  approaching,  is  completely  here,  no  agricultural 
college  experiment  station  will  rest  content  without 
putting  its  useful  and  usable  information  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  the  hands  and  hearts  and  heads  of  the 
people  where  it  belongs.  This  latter  work  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  doing  by  an  office  of  agricultural 
extension,  but  this  office  will  not  function  like  an 
extraneous  department  pasted  on  over  other  depart- 
ments like  a  porous  plaster. 

Cooperation!  Coordination!  Consolidation!  Scien- 
tific  management !     And    above   all    public   service  \ 


When  the  great  body  of  American  farmer  citizens  shall  arise  and  demand  what  belongs  to  them  by  way  of 

education,  in  their  own  right  and  not  as  a  gift,  then  they  will  have  it. 


Shearing  Sheep  by  Machinery 

By  J.  C.  Coulter 


MACHINERY  on  the  farm,  as  in 
the  factor}-,  has  come  to  take  the 
place  of  hand  methods.  From 
start  to  finish  machinery  steps  in 
to  lighten  the  work,  and  often  to  perform 
it  more  correctly  and  profitably.  The  old. 
old  practice  of  clipping  the  fleeces  from 
the  backs  of  the  sheep,  a  work  for  only 
human  hands  from  time  immemorial,  has 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advance  of  this 
machinery  age.  Now  sheep-shearing  by 
machinery  has  come  to  stay,  for  experi- 
ence proves  its  value,  and  where  it  has 
shown  its  worth  it  is  seldom  discarded. 

Machine  Shearing  is  the  Quicker 

Shearing  sheep  by  machines  is  but  little 
different  from  shearing  them  by  the  older 
hand-shear  method.  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
matter  of  systematic  procedure  from  start 
to  finish.  He  who  can  handle  the  old 
hand-shears  well  soon  becomes  proficient 
in  the  newer  method  with  machines  that 
are  quicker,  easier  and  much  cleaner  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  somewhat  of  a  knack  to  it  and  a  trick 
that  only  experience  will  perfect,  yet  any 
able-bodied  farmer  can  soon  learn  to  be 
proficient  with  these  machine  shears,  if  he 
will  apply  himself  and  use  his  brains. 

Take  the  sheep  to  be  shorn,  turn  it  on 
its  rump,  legs  away  from  the  machine, 
about  two  feet  in  front  and  to  the  left,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Pull  up  both  front  feet, 
one  behind  each  arm,  and  press  out  with 
the  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  sheep's 
back,  as  illustrated,  in  order  to  make  the 
belly  stand  out  free  of  wrinkles  and 
smooth.  With  downward  strokes  cut  the 
wool  from  the  brisket.  Follow  with  two 
or  three  strokes  from  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  sheep  to  the  right  hind  thigh, 
in  order  to  open  out  the  fleece  so 
that  the  next  lateral  sweeps  can  come 
from  right  to  left  down  the  belly.  Carry 
this  same  movement  on  till  the  inside  of 
the  legs  is  shorn  clean,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2.  Make  no  change  of  position,  ex- 
cept possibly  to  bend  lower  over  the  sheep, 
till  dow:n  onto  these  legs.  Then  drop  to 
the  right  knee,  using  the  left  one  to  sup- 
port the  sheep.  Continue  to  tip  the  sheep 
still  farther  back  on  its  rump,  holding 
with  the  1-eft  knee  at  the  back  and  the  left 
arm  hooked  around  the  front  leg  of  the 
sheep  until  the  shears  can  cut  around  the 
tail-head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  time 
most  advantageous  to  do  this  work  is  a 
much  disputed  question,  but  to  me  this 
is  the  time  that  naturally  follows.  The 
sheep  is  not  restless,  nor  as  apt  to  strug- 
gle as  at  any  later  time,  and  you  are  not 
as  tired  yourself. 

The_ First  Change  of  Position 

Now  comes  a  change  of  position.  Stand 
the  sheep  straight  up  on  its  rump,  putting 
one  foot  between  its  hind  legs,  with  your 
right  knee  at  the  breast  arid  your  left 


knee  gripping  the  sheep  at  the  back,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  Catch,  as  illustrated,  the  sheep's 
front  leg  back  of  your  right  knee,  for 
this  is  a  very  helpful  trick  which  keeps  the 
sheep  from  slipping.  Bend  the  head  over 
your  left  knee  so  that  the  neck  is 
stretched  out  straight  and  smooth.  This 
must  be  done  quickly,  for  this  position  is 
hard  on  both  shearer  and  sheep.  Then 
with  upward  strokes,  from  brisket  to  jowl, 
open  a  swath  along  the  neck,  and  on  over 
the  back  of  the  head,  as  far  around  as  is 
possible  from  this  position.  Cut  this 
swath  as  far  around 
as  you  can  between 
the  ears  at  this  time, 
for  now  it  is  easier 
to  most  men  than  it 
would  be  to  do  it 
after  the  next 
change  of  position. 
Continue  around  the 
ears,  eyes  and  then 
the  muzzle.  Follow 
this  with  strokes 
starting  from  the 
brisket  up  the  neck. 
There  is  on  the  im- 
der  side  of  the  necks 
of  most  sheep  a 
long  wrinkle  to  be 
avoided  right  at  this 
time,  and  the  easiest 
way  I  have  found  to 
do  this  is  to  ap- 
p  r  o  a  c  h  from  the 
side  and  obliquely 
cross  it  from  the 
side,  instead  of  run- 
ning straight  up  the 
wrinkle.     Try  this 


all  times,  the  knives  run  off  into  the  wool 
making  "second  cuts"  in  the  wool  fibers. 
"Second  cuts"  mean  ruined  fleeces  from 
the  buyer's  point  of  view,  which  is  rather 
hard  on  the  farmer.  When  rightly 
handled,  the  machine  shears  are  less  likely 
to  make  these  cuts,  but  carelessness  spoils 
this  natural  advantage.  Therefore,  when 
speeding  up  on  these  long  strokes  do  not 
forget  to  hold  your  shears  properly. 

The  progress  down  the  side  will  cause 
the  operator  to  bend  over  considerably, 
which  can  be  alternated  by  his  dropping 

 onto  his  right  knee, 

holding  the  sheep 
meanwhile  with  his 
left  leg.  In  what- 
ever position,  the 
shears  should  travel 
rapidly  down  the 
side  till  the  hind  leg 
is  reached.  Here 
the  simple  change  of 
starting  the  stroke, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
6,  out  on  the  leg  is 
made  in  order  to 
save  time.  It  may 
be  that  at  this 
point  the  sheep  has 
squirmed  so  far 
from  the  correct  po- 
sition that  the  arm 
of  the  machine  will 
not  reach  out  to  the 
leg.  But,  if  this  is 
so,  know  that  the 
directions  are  not  at 
fault,  but  the  move- 
ment of  the  sheep 
when  turned  is  the 


way,  and  soon  it 
will  come  easily. 
This  is  probably  the 
slowest  and  most 
particular  point  to 
be  shorn,  but  in  this 
way,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  4,  with  the 
sheep  straight  on  its 
rump  and  the  knees 
in  the  position 
shown,  it  is  most 
easily  done.  Every- 
thing naturally  fol- 
lows as  described  if 
the  shears  come 
from  the  back  of 
the  head,  around 
the  ears  and  eyes, 
down  the  nose  and 
then  obliquely  up 
the  neck. 

This  neck-shear- 
ing is  the  last  small, 
trying  work  on  the 
sheep.  All  from  here 
on  is  cut  with  long, 
quick  strokes  if  the 

shearer  learns  to  tip  the  sheep's  body  so 
as  to  make  it  lose  its  wrinkles.  Holding 
the  sheep  so  that  the  skin  under  the 
shears  is  always  tight  is  a  most  vital  point 
to  master  for.  as  in  shaving,  from  a 
smooth  skin  the  hair  is  cut  more  evenly 
and  more  quickly.  The  easiest  way  to 
tip  the  sheep  at  this  point,  then,  is  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  Behind  the  sheep  the 
shearer's  knees  are  pushing  out  on  the 
sheep,  and  with  his  hands  the  sheep's 
head  is  held  close  on  his  knees  in  order 
to  bow  out  the  body.  Then  with  long 
sweeps  the  knives  travel  around  the  side 
to  the  backbone.  By  keeping  the  wrist 
and  the  back  of  the  hand  high,  the  points 
of  the  shears  are  kept  down  tight  on  the 
skin  even  as  they  travel  around  the  circle 
of  the  sheep's  body.  It  is  very  important, 
this  keeping  the  knives  down  tight  on  the 
skin,  for,  if  not  held  close  to  the  skin  at 


cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  sheep  at  all 
times  should  b  e 
turned  when 
straight  up  on  its 
rump  so  that  it  will 
whirl  instead  of 
moving  any  on  the 
floor.  By  careful 
turning  at  first  no 
trouble  should  re- 
sult at  this  point, 
and  if  it  does  prac- 
tice will  correct  it. 

Now  comes  the 
last  change  of  po- 
sition. More  than 
half  the  fleece  is  oft'. 
With  this  last 
change  the  finish  is 
easy.  Straighten  up 
the  sheep,  and  turn 
it  one-half  turn  to 
the  right,  t  a  k  i  n  .g 
pains  all  the  time  to 
see  that  the  sheep  is 
turned  as  if  on  a 
pivot.  Never  turn 
to  the  left,  for  that  will  merely  mix  the 
sheep  up  in  the  fleece  and  give  confusion. 
Turn  to  the  right  and  grip  the  body  just 
the  reverse  of  the  position  in  Fig.  4,  one 
foot  between  the  hind  legs,  with  knees 
gripping  the  breast  and  front  legs.  Bow 
out  the  body,  as  done  in  Fig.  5,  with  the 
left  hand  on  the  sheep's  head,  and  run  out 
the  cuts  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  front 
leg,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  There  will  be  a 
little  work  to  be  cleaned  up  around  the 
right  ear  and  eye  that  was  not  done  when 
the  head  was  shorn,  but  that  is  a  small  job. 
This  soon  lets  you  down  to  making  sweeps 
that  count  and  hurry  the  end. 

As  the  shears  run  down  this  last  part, 
watch  for  the  struggles  of  the  tired  sheep, 
for  naturally  this  is  a  lax  position,  and 
the  sheep  is  tired.  Bend  over,  or  drop 
onto  the  right  knee,  and  press  the  sheep's 
head  down  onto  its  right  shoulder  with 


your  breast  to  hold  it  securely.  The 
ordinary  sheep  will  not  need  such  a  tight 
position,  but  the  wild  ones  will  wriggle 
up  if  not  so  held.  From  this  position  the 
last  strokes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  will  come 
naturally,  and  then  all  is  done.  It  may 
happen  sometimes  in  this  last  position 
that  wrinkles  clog  the  knives,  but  if  so 
simply  pull  them  out  with  the  left  hand, 
as  illustrated  in  the  photograph  of  the 
last  position. 

A  Rough  Floor  is  Desirable 

Thus  the  sheep  is  systematically  and 
neatly  shorn  by  machinery  in  a  manner 
quicker,  cleaner  and  more  satisfactory 
than  is  the  case  with  the  older  hand-shear 
method.  \\'hether  the  machine  is  a  hand- 
driven  one  or  the  engine-driven  one,  or 
one  of  the  long  line  at  a  large  shearing 
plant,  the  system  is  practically  the  same. 
Some  differences  might  be  made  in  the 
kind  of  floor  used,  but,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  clean-swept  ground  is  good 
enough.  A\  hen  working  on  a  smooth 
floor,  I  prefer  to  tack  down  an  old  bag 
or  piece  of  heavy  carpet  about  two  yards 
square,  on  which  to  stand,  for  this  holds 
the  rump  of  the  sheep  from  slipping  out 
when  the  sheep  struggles  to  free  itself. 
Then  there  are  other  little  conveniences 
to  help  and  make  for  quick  work,  such 
as  a  pail  of  hot  water  to  dip  the  shears 
into  in  order  to  cut  the  -oil  of  the  fleece 
that  often  clogs  the  knives,  suitable  oil- 
cans and  screw-drivers.  But  all  is  simple 
and  yet  so .  businesslike  that  it  should 
recommend  itself  to  the  farmers  every- 
where who  handle  sheep. 

That  shearing-machines  are  not  more 
generally  used  is  due  to  the  lack  of  up- 
to-date  and  business  initiative  of  the 
farmers.  Such  is  illustrated  in  the  attitude 
of  one  of  my  near  neighbors  who  every 
year  still  uses  the  old  hand  shears  on  his 
flock  of  nearly  one  hundred  sheep.  I  go 
over  and  visit  him  at  shearing-time  and 
find  him  and  his  two  sons,  whom  he 
forces  into  the  back-breaking  drudgery, 
laboring  with  shears  so  old  that  the  blades 
are  worn  to  about  half  their  original 
length. 

Mechanical  Help  is  Most  Reliable 

Working  steadily,  but  not  hurriedly,  they 
consume  about  half  an  hour  together  on 
one  sheep.  True,  thej'  shear  cleaner  than 
most  hand-shear  men,  but,  oh,  the  drudg- 
ery of  it.  Then  see  how  long  it  takes 
them.  Several  days  are  used  up,  and  all 
their  patience  is  worn  completely  out  by 
the  time  they  finish,  and  small  wonder. 
Due  to  the  tediousness  of  it,  no  one  but 
the  sons  and  negro  women  will  help ;  and 
poor  is  their  help.  What  a  contrast  is 
this  newer  and  more  sensible  machine 
method  where  with  the  one  son  and  one 
negro  helper  they  could  turn  off  the  whole 
flock  in  a  day  and  a  half  at  the  most. 
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Buy  STEEL  Shingies 

They  Cost  Less,  Last  Loneer, 
Are  Easier  to  Put  On  and  Are  Fireproof 

This  19 
the  Ago 
of  Steel. 

Wood 
shingles 
have 
gone  oat 
of  date. 
Cost  too 
much. 

Too  mach  bother  to  put  on.  Kot  out  in  a  few 
years.  And  ther  mnltiply  by  lOthedan^erof  fire. 

ThoHfrhtfai  men  are  nailing  STEEL.  Shingles 
rijzht  over  their  old  wooden  roofs. 

And  those  putting  np  new  buildings  are  like- 
wise careful  to  choose  STEEL  SHIIiCiLES. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

come  ID  bi?  sheets  of  K*0  sh^ncles  or  more.  Don'thave  to 
pot  them  on  one  at  a  tiiue  like  wood  shiogles  Jus* 
nail  the  whole  sheet  right  over  old  roof  or  on  sheatbtng. 
>'o  extras,  no  painting^,  no  tools  needed.  And 
ULoney  can't  hay  a  moie  bsndsoma  roof. 

Absolutely  Rust-Proof 

Don't  jndse  Edwards  Steel  Sbicsles  by  common  galTan* 
izediron  roofing— the  tind  that  rasts.  ^Ve  ha\e  invented  a 
method  that  ahsolately  preventSrust  from  gettineafoot- 
hold.  as  lOO.OOO  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  havo. 
roaud.  It's  the  famous  Edwards  Tiglitcote  Process. 

Protection  From  Fire 

Don't  take  chancesof  fire  from  defective  chimneys,  fly- 
ins  sparks  and  lightning.  Roof  your  buildings  with  these 
STEEL  Shingles  and  make  them  safe.  RemeDiber.  nineoat 
of  every  ten  fires  start  with  the  roof.  Wc  specifically  gmar- 
antee  every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  Roof  against  ligbt- 
nine.  This  guaranty  is  bj  a  $10  000  Cash  Boud. 

Write  for  Spectat  Factory  Prices 
—FreigM  Prepaid 

We  sell  direct  from  faciory  to  user,  thas  saving  you  40% 
And  onr  business  is  so  big  that  we  cut  oor  profit-per-sala 
to  about  half  tho  maker's  usual  profit.  And  we  p&y 
the  freig-ht.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  these  STEEL 
Sbioeles  artaally  cost  LESS  than  WOo<l  shinples. 

Send  p^^talatODcef'^roorlalestRoofing  Bfiok  Tio  158 
and  Special  Factory  Prices.    Give  size  of  roof,  if  toq  can. 
THE  EOWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
108-168  Lock  SIroct   i93>     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  1913  Poultry  Bortf^ 


¥T'S  PRFF  —the  most  complete  and  practical 
■  1  O  nvlili  guiije  to  money-maliinsr  poultry 
*  raising  yet  published.  Eight  jie-j>  special 
chapters— v:oxtii  hundreds-  of  dollars  to  you.  244 
pages  actual  e.^periences,  illustrations,  advice. 
^r>'^Tl~>T  ¥  TT"  13  C  Incubators 
\_  I  X  XA  r^tViJ  auid  Brooders 
World's  Standard  Poultry  Equipment.  Book  tells 
about  Cyphers  Company's  Free  Bulieeia  and 
Personal  Letter  Service.  Pre-_ 
pare  for  America's  greatest 
Poultry  year— highest  prices, 
low  cost  production.  Send 
postal  for  Big  Free  Book! 
today.  Address 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.. 
Dept.   72.   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanar  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  cliickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  aboo%  In«ahators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  atxiut  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  baild  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chictendom.  Yon  need  it.  Only  15c. 
€.   C.   SHOEHARER,   Box   963,   Freeport,  111. 

125  Egg  Incubators  t  A 
and  Brooder  Vo? -ill 

If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies-   Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
^  walls,  M  double  glass 
'  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.. 

BozSS  Racine.  Wis. 

Cau'<»  Dim  DaaL  money  in  poul* 

S  Dig  DOOK  try  and  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
BCrlU-a  world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
ftnd  gives  a  great  mass  of  usefulpoultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls. eggs,  incubators, 
llalled  ic.  F.  FOY,  Box  I      Dcb  Moinea.  Iowa 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  \  igorous  chicks? 
heavier  iowls.  bv  feeding  cut  bone. 
UiUII'C  LATEST  MODEL 

RIAnn  a        bone  cutter 

cuts   fast,    easy,    fine;    never  clu^s. 
10  Days*^Fr«e  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 
F.W.MANN  CO., Box   32    MILFORD.  MASS.  ■ 


55  BREEDS 


YOUR  HENS 

with  Poultry  and  FartcerB 
V  A  11  n  C  Jl  D  ^1  Faccicrs  will  help  many 
lUUIl  iJillRI  Fanners  get  more  eggs— 
I  WWII  botterpricea;makemoreand 
VAIIB  UnUITV  save  more  money;  ulUthings 
lUUK  mUilCf  ^oU<s  know  on  making 

I  WWII  mwntal  money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  Aoieriea'i  Largest  Line  of  Ineuhatefiand  IiMiwi. 

and  get  sijc  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's alt  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Address 

Rsbert  Essei  Incubator  Co.,  83  Henrr  St.,  BdM>,  N.  Y. 


•Get  :f  iViii^^-?!  ii^iiWt 


y  Lk  tD«  po«t  j9ia  on  looibatornJuff. 
I  Ut  DC  tell  joo  «b7  the  R«U*bIa  U 
tb«  MfMt  buy  Kid  waxmt,  batdu 
,  TbrnUo'tabfUtf  laoabfttarudt 

,  _  MUM*  b««iMan  m4  Br«<>4M« 
J  Uimm  raw  — «T  Wck  If  m«  MU- 
I  mTIm  tmt  mUXmt.  Writ.  ImLcM. 
/  J.  W.  MTBSa,  Prw.  REUABLE 
riNCTIBAXOR  *  BROODER  CO., 
J;kilB.41  (Jl  n.f  I  Iij. 


Inexpensive  Poultry-Coops 

Let  Your  Chickens  Live  in  Homes,  Not  in  Tenements 

By  Chesla  Sherlock 


Fig.  1 


JQ  IfADIPTIPQ  poultry,  pigeons,  ducke.  geese.  wat«r 
10   VAnlLllLdj  fowl     lD<-uliator«.    Fe«<^l  and  supplies 

fatAlogae  4  cents  .    MUionri  S<|rial>  Co.,  Htpt.  XX,  Klrkwood.  >lo. 

PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  W.t.r  Fawl..  F«rin.r.l..d 
Htock.  with  epgs  in  Fcason.  Send  2o 
for  mv  valuable  illustrated  descriptive 
Poultry  Book  for  1913. 

Write  H.ary  Pllle.    Box  627.    Frsopert.  III. 

WEPAY^SOAMONTHSALARY 

and  furnish  riff  and  all  axpons**  to  lntroduc:«  our 
niaranteod  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Address 
BICLER  COMPANY.  X»00  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

Purs-Bred 
Chickens.  Ducks, 
Csese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colli* 
Docs.  Bend  4r  for  large  Poultry  lx>ok 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  Llal. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  100.  Msnkato.  Minn. 


WE  MUST  have  some  definite- ob- 
ject   in    view    for    building  our 
chicken-coops.      The    man  \yho 
builds  a  coop  or  house  without  an  object 
j  in  view  is  likelj-  to  find  later  that  his 
I  haste  was  costly. 

I  If  the  object  is  egg-farming  on  limited 
j  space,  the  question  of  coops  will  not  be 
I  hard  co  settle.  If  the  object  is  producing 
poultry  for  meat,  it  can  be  settled  easily, 
but  where  there  is  no  object  in  view,  only 
to  liaze  hens,  we  have  no  advice  whatever 
to  offer.    There  must  first  be  a  purpose. 

Let  Old  Sol  Smile  on  the  Coop 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  building 
poultry-coops  is  their  location.  The  ideal 
place  is  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south. 
Gravelly  or  sandy  soil  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  location.  Most  any  place  will  do, 
however,  provided  it  is  protected  in  win- 
ter on  the  north  and  west,  and  provided 

it  is  where  Old 
Sol  can  smile 
on  the  coops 
pleasant  days. 

Avoid  damp 
localities. 
Dampness  and 
disease  are 
twin  sisters, 
and  where 
dampness  is 
found  disease 
is  bound  to  fol- 
low. Damp, 
soggy  soil  will  never  support  healthy 
flocks.  Remember  all  these  things  before 
you  start  so  you  can,  in  a  large  degree,  do 
away  with  the  chances  of  failure. 

Plenty  of  sunshine,  on  a  soil  that  is  not 
given  to  dampness,  will  make  the  fowls 
happy,  and  they  will  thrive  whenever 
they  are  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  small  flock  laying  house  (shown  in 
Fig.  1,  Fig.  2  and  Fig.  3)  was  first  built 
and  used  by  the  writer  in  the  early  spring 
of  1911.  It  is  four  by  eight  feet,  having 
two  floors,  making  a  total  ground  and 
floor  space  of  sixt>--four  square  feel.  The 
upper  floor  (Fig.  2),  which  is  covered 
with  roofing-paper,  is  used  for  the  roosts 
(.A.)  and  nest-boxes  (B).  Later,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  place  the  water-pan 
(C)  and  food-hoppers  (D~)  on  that  floor, 
because  the  fowls  were  inclined  to  scratch 
dirt  into  them,  when  they  were  down  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Provide  for  Warmth  and  Dryness 

The  body  and  the  roof  of  the  coop  are 
made  solid  with  one-inch  boards.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  *  roofing-paper  (T, 
Fig.  3),  but  the  body  part  of  the  coop  is 
not  covered,  except  the  cracks,  which  are 
covered  with  common  lath  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  If  the  lath  cannot  be  obtained,  you 
can  use,  with  good  results,  strips  of  roof- 
ing-paper about  three  inches  wide.  Tack 

these  strips 
.  .         securely    o  n 

I*  over  the 

cracks.  They 
will  add  a 
good  deal  to 
the  warmth 
of  the  i  n  - 
terior  of  the 
coop  and  will 
prevent  rain 
and  snow 
from  beating 
through. 

During  the 
last  winter, 
when  the  tem- 
perature was 
often  below 
zero,  the  wa- 
ter in  this 
coop  seldom 
froze  more 
than  a  thin 
coat  of  ice, 
while  in  some 

of  the  other  coops  it  would  freeze  up 
solid.  During  the  whole  winter  I  used 
a  cloth  door,  being  only  a  frame  made 
of  one-by-fours  covered  with  wire  netting 
(E.  Fig.  1)  and  duck  cloth  (F,  Fig.  1). 
This  afforded  the  fowls  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  as  there  was  no  other  opening  in 
the  coop,  no  draft  was  created.  The  four 
windows,  which  are  twenty  inches  square, 
provide  ample  light  for  the  lower  floor. 
If  kept  clean,  they  will  aid  a  great  deal 
in  preventing  dampness. 

Solid  Lumber  for  the  Roof 

The  proper  construction  of  the  lid  (G, 
Fig!  1)  of  the  coop  is  very  important,  for 
on  it  depends  a  good  deal  the  keeping  of 
the  interior  of  the  coop  free  from  damp- 
ness. At  the  first  wc  made  our  lids  of 
one-by-four-inch  lumber,  four  inches 
apart,  covered  with  rooling-paper,  but  a 
hailstorm  came  up.  and  the  hail  pounded 
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Fig.  3. 


holes  through  our  roof.  Since  that  time 
we  have  made  all  the  roofs  of  our  coops 
out  of  solid  lumber.  It  does  away  with 
the  danger  of  holes 
being  punched 
through  them,  and 
adds  several  years 
to  the  life  of  the 
roof,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in 
the  finances  of  the 
"farm." 

We  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  this 
the  best  and  most  serviceable  of  all  of  our 
coops.  We  have  designed  and  used-many 
others,  but  we  have  found  this  one  the 
most  practical  and  serviceable  of  all. 
During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1911  it  was 
used  as  a  summer  col- 
onj'  coop  for  about 
twenty-five  youngsters. 
It  answered  the  pur- 
pose well.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  of  the 
same  year  it  did  good 
service  as  a  winter  lay- 
ing house,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1912  we 
found  it  the  best  breeding  coop  one  could 
wish.  One  of  the  reasons  of  failure  on 
so  many  chicken-farms  is  the  lack  of 
coops  or  houses  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
used  the  whole  year  for  all  fowls. 

The  Advantage  of  Sliding  Frames 

One  of  the  advantages  offered  in  this 
coop  are  the  sliding  frames  (H,  Fig.  3). 
These  frames  are  made  of  one-by-two- 


The  Leghorn  coop 

inch  material  and  are  covered  with  wire 
netting  of  one-inch  mesh.  Both  pf  the 
frames  slide  tlie  entire  length  of  the  coop 
and  can  be  lifted  out  by  the  attendant,  but 
the  fowls  cannot  knock  them  out  of  place 
by  flopping  or  jumping  against  them.  The 
photograph  shows  this  clearly. 

By  the  use  of  these  frames  (H)  it  is 
eas}-  to  clean  the  interior  or  gather  the 
eggs  without  opening  the  door  and  dis- 
turbing the  fowls  on  the  first  floor.  In 
bad  weather,  when  the  lid  is  down,  we 
use  the  door,  plenty  of  room  being  al- 
lowed (P,  Fig.  2)  on  the  inside  to  clean 
everything  with  the  door  closed.  This 
is  of  great  advantage  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather. 

The  lid  is  fastened  on  hinges  so  that  it 
may  be  opened  or  closed  to  conform  with 
weather  conditions.  However,  on  nice 
clear  days,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be, 
the  lid  is  always  open,  it  is  closed  only 
when  storms  are  raging  or  at  night  when 
the  weather  is  doubtful. 

A  Good  Coop  for  Six  Hens 

The  Leghorn  coop  (shown  in  Fig.  7, 
Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9)  is  a  great  deal  smaller 
in  size  than  the  small  flock  laying  house, 
being  only  three  by  six  feet.  It  also  has 
two  floors,  making  it  a  sort  of  reproduc- 
tion of  the  small  flock  laying  house  on 
a  smaller  scale.  However,  it  has  been 
found  comfortable  for  six  laying  hens. 

The  coop  was  originally  a  brooder  coop, 
being  used  for  that 
purpose  during  the 
spring  of  1911.  .\s  the 
season  advanced  and 
the  chicks  grew  larger 
and  demanded  more 
room,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  coop 
on  "stilts."  .\ccord- 
ingly.  a  frame  (L,  Fig. 
7  and  Fig,  8)  was  made 
of  two  -  by  -  two  -  inch 
posts  and  one-by- four-inch  lumber.  This 
frame  was  covered  with  one-inch  wire 
mesh.  On  one  side,  two  doors  (\  ,  Fig,  7 
and  Fig,  8)  were  made  so  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  get  at  the  fowls  in  case  it 
should  becotne  necessary. 

The  brooder  coop  was  placed  on  top  of 
the  frame,  which  had  been  covered  with 
one-inch  boards  to  make  a  floor,  or  second 
story  (Fig.  9).  \  space  (Y)  one  foot 
wide  was  left  for  the  fowls  to  make  their 
way  from  one  floor  to  the  oflu-r  at  will. 


As  the  weather  grew  colder,  we  foimd 
it  necessary  to  cover  the  frame  on  diree 
sides  with  roofing-paper.  .\s  it  continued 
to  grow  colder,  we  lined  the  inside  of  the 
coop  and  the  frame  with  burlap,  which 
raised  the  temperature  in  the  coop  nearly 
five  degrees.  During  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter we  had  little  trouble  on  account  of 
cold.  In  fact,  the  fowls  did  not  even 
sufi^er  frozen  combs. 

The  coop  got  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  used  during  the  winter  as  an 
experiment  coop  or  house  for  six  White 
Leghorn  pullets  and  a  cockerel. 

A  common  window-shade  was  fastened 
so  that  it  could  be  pulled  down  in  front 
of  the  fowls  after  they  had  gone  to  roost, 
and  it  added  much  to  their  com- 

 ;        fort.     In  that  little"  coop  they 

lived  all  winter  and  thrived ! 
Can  you  wonder  at  it?  It  only 
goes  to  prove  that  the  first 
requisite  is  warmth. 

This  coop  is  provided  with  the 
sliding  frames  and  the  hinged 
roof.    It  is  constructed  exactly 
like  the  roof,  and  sliding  frames 
of  the  small  flock  laying  house. 
In  the  photograph  of  the  Leg- 
horn coop  these  sliding  frames  can  be 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  other 
illustration. 

The  poor  man's  poultry-house  (shown 
in  Fig.  4,  Fig.  5  and  Fig.  6)  was  built 
largely  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  just  how 
cheaply  a  good  serviceable  house  could  be 
constructed. 

It  is  six  by  eight  feet  in  size,  five  and 
one-half  feet  high  in  front  and  three  fee: 
in  the  rear.  The  body  of  the  coop  is 
built  of  one-inch  boards  solid,  excepting 
the  roof,  which  is  made  of  one-by-fours 
placed  four  inches  apart  and  covered 
with  roofing-paper.  The  whole  coop, 
roof  and  all.  is  cov- 
ered with  one-pl)' 
roofing-paper,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
door,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  cloth  and 
wire  mesh  ( R,  Fig. 
6).  and  windows  (N, 
Fig.  4).  The  two 
windows  (X,  Fig.  4) 

are  twenty  inches  square,  the  same  size  as 
the  windows  in  the  small  flock  laying 
house. 

The  window-sash  is  one  I  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $1.00  of  the  dealer  in  poultry 
supplies,  but  if  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
one  it  can  easily  be  made.  The  panes  are 
five  by  eleven  inches  and  the  framework 
of  the  sash  is  made  of  very  thin  material, 
what  is  commonly  known  as  cigar-box 
lumber.  The 
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panes    can  be 
removed  at 
will,    but  they 
are  water- 
proof,   in  that 
they  do  not  al- 
low   water  to 
leak    into  the 
interior.  Any 
person   who  is 
handy   with  tools 
can  make  a  win- 
dow -  sash    in  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

The  two  win- 
dows (X)  and  the 
two  cloth-covered 

frames  (K)  all  open  inward.  They  are 
hinged  and  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
weather.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  windows  closed  during  the  winter  and 
use  the  frames  as  a  means  of  ventilation. 
Wire  netting  is  tacked  on  the  outside  of 
the  openings  so  that  they  can  be  opened 
without  the  fowls  escaping,  .\lways  make 
it  a  rule  to  keep  them  entirely  open  on 
nice  clear  weather,  no  matter  how  cold 
it  may  be,  unless  the  air  is  very  damp. 

While  it  is  not  as  artistic  as 
either  of  the  other  coops  men- 
tioned, it  is  serviceable  and  an- 
swers its  purpose  in  every  way. 
»Fig.  5  shows  the  convenient 
arrangement :  A,  roosts ;  C, 
nests;  C,  water-can;  D,  grit- 
hopper;  R,  door;  X,  dusting- 
bo.x. 

.\11  of  the  above  coops  were 
designed  and  built  by  the  writer 
and  have  been  in  actual  use  for 
varying  from  three  to  eighteen 
If  accustomed  to  the  cold  gradu- 
ally, I  have  found  that  a  hen  can  stand 
all  manner  of  cold  weather  if  you  are 
onlv  careful  in  the  way  it  reaches  her. 
It  would  decidedly  hamper  your  chances 
of  winter  eggs  were  you  to  keep  the 
frames  tightly  closed  on  a  hot  day  and 
then  have  them  wide  open  on  a  very  cold 
day.  Start  early  in  the  fall  to  accustom 
the  hens  to  being  practically  in  the  open, 
and  vnu  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 


periods 
months. 
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Farm  Notes 


1    " I 

Why  the  High  Prices? 

ON  READING  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  August  17th  the  editor's  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  certain  argu- 
ment of  his  own  was  once  disposed  of  by  a 
Dartmouth  professor  of  economics  I  could 
not  help  sharing  the  editor's  feeling  that  the 
professor  was  "only  half  right."  Let  me 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  professor's 
argument,  as  given  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  the  date  mentioned : 

"High  prices  for  lands  on  either  purchase 
or  lease  arise  from  the  fact  that  production 
can  be  done  on  them  economically.  They 
follow  economic  conditions.  They  do  not 
cause  them." 

Our  Hopes  Outrun  Reality 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  prices 
paid  for  land  are  not  usually  in  excess  of 
the  amount  on  which  they  are  expected  to 
yield  a  fair  return  either  immediately  or  in 
the  very  near  future.  Buyers,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  disposed  to  make  much  allowance  for 
prospective  increments  of  value.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case  with  owners 
who  can  afford  to  hold  on  to  the  land  they 
have.  It  is  the  rare  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule,  that  owners  of  that  class  are  will- 
ing to  sell  at  prices  corresponding  to  present 
economic  conditions.  They  are  looking  for- 
ward to  different  economic  conditions,  aris- 
ing, perhaps,  from  the  extension  in  their 
direction  of  a  trolley  line,  or  other  im- 
proved connection  with  some  near-by  city; 
the  growth  of  population  from  a  rapid  influx 
of  immigrants,  or  some  ot'ner  circumstance 
tending  to  increase  the  demand  for  land 
and  so  to  enhance  its  price.  Hence,  as  re- 
gards selling  prices,  the  professor's  state- 
ment that  "they  follow  economic  conditions" 
needs,  perhaps,  but  slight  modification ;  but, 
as  regards  asking  prices,  it  must  be  said 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  related  to 
and  largely  dependent  upon  economic  con- 
ditions which  exist  at  the  time  only  in  the 
hopes,  expectations  and  more  or  less  opti- 
mistic imaginations  of  the  owners  of  sur- 
plus land.  In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  these 
hopes  and  expectations  far  outrun  the  real- 
ity; and  it  thus  'nappens  that  asking  prices- 
are  seriously  affected,  not  only  by  actual 
economic  conditions  and  by  probable  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  become  actual  within 
som.e  moderate  stretch  of  time,  but  by  a 
multitude  of  other  economic  conditions, 
most  of  which  never  will  exist  outside  of 
the  imaginations  which  have,  more  or  less 
vaguely,  conceived  them.  Thus  the  in- 
fluences tending  to  keep  asking  prices  above 
their  jiormal  level  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  influences  of  real  life  by  which 
actual  selling  prices  are  chiefly  governed. 
And,  except  when  counteracted  by  the 
necessity  of  selling,  they  seem  to  be  more 
powerful. 

The  Human  Dog-in-the-Manger 

Some  will,  perhaps,  say  that  asking 
prices  don't  count ;  but  they  do  count  in  a 
most  real  and  vital  way.  And,  what  is 
more,  they  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  the 
professor's  assertion  that  land  prices  do  not 
cause,  but  only  follow  economic  conditions. 
Their  effect  upon  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  among  a  people  is  simply  tre- 
mendous. The  editor  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  when  he  pointed  to  land  monopoly — 
the  holding  of  land  out  of  uSe,  or  in  very 
imperfect  use,  by  men  who  are  playing  a 
dog-in-the-manger  part— as  the  real  source 
of  trouble.  And  it  is  by  asking  more  for 
land  than,  under  existing  economic  condi- 
tions, the  folks  who  need  land  can  afford  to 
pay  that  this  dog-in-the-manger  policy  is 
carried  out. 

Economists  tell  us  that  prices  of  produce 
are  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  on 
the  poorest  (or  least  favorably  situated) 
land  that  must  actually  be  used,  in  order 
that  enough  may  be  produced  to  supply  the 
market.  The  less  desirable  the  land  which 
must  be  reached  by  this  "margin  of  culti- 
vation," the  higher  the  cost  of  production 
upon  it  and,  also,  the  higher  the  prices  of 
produce,  since  it  cannot  be  cultivated  unless 
these  are  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
this  production.  Hence,  everyone  who  holds 
desirable  land  out  of  tise,  on  which,  could 
it  be  had  on  reasonable  terms,  production 
would  be  less  costly  than  on  marginal  land, 
is  incurring  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

Plans  for  Land  Taxation 

Different  plans  of  land-taxation  have  been 
proposed,  whereby  the  ideas  of  owners  as 
to  the  values  of  their  unused  lands  could  be 
greatly  modified.  Over  half  a  century  ago 
John  Stuart  Mill  proposed  in  his  Political 
Economy  to  intercept  by  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  the  future  unearned 
increase  in  the  value  of  land.  Later,  Henry 
George  proposed  the  plan  now  known  as  the 
Single  Tax  on  Land  Values.  And  quite 
recently  someone  in  Texas  suggested  a 
graduated  land  tax,  the  rate  of  taxation  to 
increase  according  to  the  sire  (or  value)  of 
the  estate  owned.    Some  of  these  plans,  in 


whole  or  in  part,  are  being  tried  in  certain 
places  and  will,  doubtless,  be  tried  in  others, 
till  experience  shall  result  in  the  evolution 
of  some  scheme  worthy  of  pretty  general 
adoption  among  progressive  people. 

But,  as  the  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
says  in  the  article  which  supplied  me  with 
my  text,  "there  are  dozens  of  things"  that 
contribute  to  t'ne  high  cost  of  living;  and  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  farmers  to  whom, 
as  the  editor  says,  "the  prices  of  farm 
products  do  not  seem  exorbitantly  high."  I 
have  been  one  of  them  myself,  and  have 
been  grieved  to  see  the  city  customer  stand 
aghast  at  prices  that  would  hardly  pay  me 
laborer's  wages  for  the  trouble  I  had  had  in 
growing  the  fruit  or  vegetables  offered  for 
sale.  Possibly,  like  thousands  of  other 
farmers,  I  might  have  been  growing  my 
produce  on  better  land  at  a  lower  cost  of 
production,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  held  out  of  use,  or  in  very 
imperfect  use,  by  the  Bookwalters  and 
others.  Yet  I,  too,  can  say  that  I  don't 
blame  the  Bookwalters ;  and  still  less  do  I 
look  to  them  for  a  remedy.  The  American 
people  seem  to  be  putting  on  their  thinking- 
caps,  and  that  is  just  what  is  needed.  It 
is  really  the  only  thing  that  holds  out  much 
hope  of  permanent  and  substantial  improve- 
ment ;  for  the  only  condition  on  which 
democratic  government  can  be  so  carried 
on  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  is 
a  degree  of  popular  intelligence  that  will 
enable  the  people  to  protect  themselves. 

Edward  T.  Peters. 


Old-Fashioned  Crotch-and- 
Pole  Shed 

T  DO  not  think  any  farmer  can  truthfully 
say,  "I  cannot  afford  a  shelter  for  my 
stock  or  poultry."  For  several  years  I  used 
a  shelter  like  the  picture  below.  I  put  six 
posts  in  the  ground,  about  ten  feet  apart, 
making  me  a  shed  ten  feet  wide  by  twenty 
feet  long  by  about  six  feet  high.    I  placed  a 


Though  temporary,  it's  a  useful  winter 

shelter 

twenty-foot  pole  on  each  side  on  top  of 
the  posts,  then  put  rails  crosswise  on  top 
of  the  poles.  I  sided  it  up  on  the  south 
side  and  placed  two  large  windows  and  a 
door  on  this  side  of  the  shed,  and  when  I 
thrashed  my  grain  I  stacked  the  straw  on  top 
and  00  the  west,  north  and  east  side. 

This  made  me  an  excellent  place  to  winter 
about  sixty  head  of  well-bred 'chickens,  and 
I  could  not  see  but  they  did  as  well  as  some 
of  the  others  that  I  had  in  framed  and  sided 
coops   involving   a   fair-sized   lumber  bill. 

I  have  used  similar  sheds  to  shelter  cows, 
sheep,  hogs  and  even  farm  machinery,  and 
found  it  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 
Such  a  shed  is,  of  course,  only  temporary. 

E.  S.  Richardson. 


FertiHze  the  People 

'T'HIS  is  an  age  of  conservation  of  all  the 
best  elements  of  humanity.  Men  and 
women  are  seeing  to-day,  with  a  larger  and 
surer  vision,  their  relations  to  life.  They 
are  getting  a  wider  horizon,  and  this  means 
an  efiicient  use  of  more  light  in  civilization. 

Soil,  civic,  sanitary  fertility  are  the  three 
standard-bearers  of  a  progressive  society. 
Soil  fertility  and  mind  fertility  go  hand  in 
hand.  You  cannot  raise  potatoes  unless  you 
raise  ideas.  Ideas  are  the  fertilizers  of 
agriculture.  You  cannot  raise  potatoes  or 
ideas  without  good  health.  There  is  a  kind 
of  afiinity  between  poor  health  and  watery, 
wormy,  scabby  potatoes ;  between  sordid, 
dirty,  vicious  ideas  and  the  slum. 

Socialize  Education 

Down  in  Old  Virginia,  where  the  writer 
sojourned  three  years,  he  frequently  traveled 
over  thousands  of  acres  of  soil  which  had 
been  robbed  of  its  fertility.  Now,  the  in- 
habitants are  striving  to  restore  this  lost 
fertility  by  working  upon  and  through  the 
soil ;  but  there  have  come  no  promising  re- 
sults, because  the  fertilizing  humus  should 
first  be  applied  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  working  the  soil. 

Politics  lost  long  ago  much  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing ideas  of  Lincoln,  the  civic  idea  of  a 
government  of,  for  and  by  the  people. 
Since  "politics  is  the  source  of  govern- 
ment" and  the  people  are  supposed  to  be 
the  government,  civic  fertilization  is  badly 
needed.  The  best  way  to  get  this  fertiliza- 
tion at  work  is  by  the  year  instead  of  a 
Sunday,  is  through  a  socializing  education. 
This  educational  fertility  can  best  be  had 
through  farmers'  centralized  high  schools 
and  neighborhood  social  centers.  In  each 
such  school  should  be  a  social-center  audi- 
ence-room for  school  entertainments,  farmers' 
institutes  and  Grange  rallies.  "Held  together 
in  social  relations,  men  modify  each  other's 


natures.  Intellect  and  conscious  personality 
are  developed.  This  evolution  of  human  na- 
ture is  the  function  of  society." 

Reasons  for  the  Progress  of  the  Grange 

Why  is  it  that  the  Grange  has  lived  and 
progressed  for  nearly  a  half-century?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  social  center  that  is  meeting 
more  and  more  nearly,  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  social  needs  of  rural  life. 

In  different  Grange  States,  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  is  being  made  a 
campaign.  Here  in  Michigan  the  Grange  is 
leading  a  movement  in  sanitation  that  means 
good  water,  pure  milk,  well-ventilated  school- 
rooms, sanitary  outhouses. 

Now,  F.'^rm  and  Fireside  can  do  no  better 
work  for  humanity  than  to  place  the  banner 
of  sanitation,  social-center  education  and 
civic  cleanliness  upon  its  outer  wall. 

D.  E.  McCline. 


Make  Them  Drunk 

IN  COUNTRY  and  city  alike  the  English 
sparrow  makes  himself  at  home  and  his 
presence  felt  as  a  decided  nuisance.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  gluttonous 
feathered  mites  on  earth.  Nothing  can  dis- 
courage him.  He  lives  on  street  droppings 
in  the  dead  of  winter  and  will  swallow  whole 
kernels  of  corn.  He  whips  out  and  drives 
away  useful  song  and  insectivorous  birds. 
He  makes  his  habitat  under  eaves  in  cor- 
nices, and  there  the  nests  are  made  and  the 
young  raised  and  buildings  rendered  un- 
sightly from  their  roosting. 

You  may  destroy  the  jumbled  nest  of 
straw,  ravelings  and  chicken-feathers  re- 
peatedly, and  as  often  will  the  sparrows 
build  it  up  again. 

Sparrows  are  Trap-Shy 

To  reduce  their  numbers  has  been  a  prob- 
lem in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  to 
encourage  the  warfare  on  them  bounties  are 
paid. 

No  trap  or  snare  has  been  devised  that 
proved  successful  in  reducing  the  sparrows' 
numbers.  They  are  exceedingly  keen  and 
suspicious  of  aiiy  sort  of  trap.  In  the  rural 
districts  shot-guns  have  been  the  main  de- 
pendence, but  sparrows  soon  become  wary 
and  difficult  to  shoot. 

In  cities  and  towns  firearms  are  not 
allowed  to  be  used.  Recently  poisoning 
them  by  soaking  grain  in  a  solution  of 
Paris  green,  arsenic  or  strychnin  has  proved 
very  effectual. 

In  my  city,  however,  so  many  chickens 
and  doves  were  poisoned  that  such  means 
have  been  discouraged.  The  latest  scheme 
has  been  to*feteam  oats  until  soft  and  then 
soak  them  in  grain-alcohol  or  whisky  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  scatter  the  grain 
where  the  birds  will  find  it.  They  soon 
become  helplessly  intoxicated  and  are  easily 
caught.  During  the  winter  of  1911-12  many 
hundreds  of  the  birds  were  so  captured  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  grain  must  be  scattered,  for  if  placed 
in  piles  the  birds  suspect  a  trap  and  will 
avoid  it.  J.  A.  Newton. 


The  Farmer's  Information 
Tour 

TN  THE  wintertime,  during  the  period  of 
_  slack  work,  the  countryman  can  advan- 
tageously spend  a  few  days  or  a  week  in 
visiting  and  inspecting  some  of  the  up-to- 
date  and  successful  farms  in  his  locality  or 
neighboring  States.  The  man  who  really 
makes  a  success  of  country  life  is  the  one 
who  browses  about  and  can  profit  by  the 
successes  of  his  neighbor  as  well  as  his 
own.  Some  little  hint  or  practical  point 
regarding  the  care  or  feeding  of  his  live 
stock,  his  system  of  tillage  or  crop  rotation 
which  the  farmer  may  come  across  in  his 
rambles  may  be  put  to  such  efficient  use  on 
his  home  farm  that  it  will  more  than  pay 
the  entire  expenses  of  his  trip. 

I  know  of  a  prominent  Ohio  live-stock 
raiser  who  devotes  three  weeks  each  winter 
to  his  "information  tour,"  as  he  calls  it,  and 
the  benefit  which  he  derives  from  becoming 
conversant  with  different  methods  of  agri- 
culture and  the  numerous  acquaintances  he 
makes  among  the  farming  and  breeding 
gentry  are  of  inestimable  value  to  him.  He 
claims  that  a  visit  to  a  few  modern-day 
farms  is  a  complete  agricultural  education 
in  itself.  As  far  as  possible,  he  aims  to 
cover  new  territory  each  year  and  to  make  a 
close  study  of  all  systems  of  farming  which 
he  may  come  across,  irrespective  of  whether 
he  is  engaged  in  any  of  them.  He  never 
neglects  to  include  a  visit  to  the  agricultural 
college  of  each  State  through  which  he 
passes,  as,  according  to  his  estimate,  this 
institution  is  the  logical  center  around  which 
are  grouped  all  the  important  farming  sys- 
tems of  the  region. 

Where  the  farmer  is  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds  which  prevent  his  extensive  travel- 
ing by  rail,  let  him  follow  the  plan  of  a 
Wisconsin  friend  of  mine  who  rides  off  on 
his  bicycle  on  a  knowledge-seeking  quest  as 
soon  as  the  grain-har\-est  is  completed  in 
the  late  summer.  In  a  week  or  _  two  he 
returns  perhaps  travel-stained  and  tired  out, 
but  nevertheless  much  the  richer  as  regards 
the  useful  information  which  he  has  ac- 
quired and  his  wider  acquaintanceship 
among  men.  George  H.  D.«iCY. 


A  Good  Investment 

Get  rid  of  roofs  that  are 
a  constant  expense! 

Lay  the^roofing-  that  is 
a  real  investment — 


THE  TRINIDAD  IAKE  ASPHALT 


It  gives  lasting  protection 
to  all  your  buildings,  and  in- 
creases their  value. 

The  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

Write  for  the  Book  and  samples- 
free.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco. 

The  Kant>leak 
Kleet  for  smooth- 
surfaceroofings 
makes  applications 
easy,  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barter  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  laretst 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofioj  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Sharpens 

sji  imu$^:s  DuiJAx 


*'It  took  jast  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  In 
perfect  order",  writes  J.  A.  budan,  of  Newark, 
DeL  Tliousanda  more  like  this.  DIMO- 
GRIT,  the  new  artiiiclal  diamond 
■  sharpening  wheels.quickly  sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en- 
silage knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
a  saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

baa  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewingf 
machine,  25  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
10  times  better  than  emery  .■w-iil  not  draw 
temper.  Special  attachments,  such  as 
forge,  ml  Ik  tester,  jlf?  saw,  rip  saw, 
'lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished  it  desired; 
fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  oa 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
lUTHERGRIHOERMFG.CO.t  196  Stroh  BIdg..  Mllwaukae.  Wis. 


It  rans  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  change  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking — 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov- 
erned— hopper  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  running — no  cams — no  valves — no 
gears — no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable  — li^bt  wciirht  —  great 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  beiow 
zero — complete,  ready  to  run — chil- 
dren operate  them — 5-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15-dav  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

bend  a  postal  tod&y  for  frea  catalog* 
whioh  Qfaovs  bow  Sandow  wiU  be  useful 
jou-    Our  speoial  advertiBing  propo- 
eitioa  eavea  joii  oce-b&lf  ooet  of  first 
engine  eold  in  your  oounty.  (167) 

_  Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co* 
88  Canton  Are.,  Detroit,  Micb. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
XBEJES 


BY  ONE  BUS.    It's  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.    Saves  monej  anfl 
bactache.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  Bl2  shovvlnj  lowpiics 
and  testimonials  h-om  thousands.    First  order  gets  agency. 
FoIJing  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  lU. 

Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E,  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  IJ2  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  Cent  overload.  61 
special  advantagres. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  gret  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well;  testing:. heating, liijhtingr  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  puarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "'How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
cine,"  and  complete  catalog.  Our  vrholesale 
factory  prices  will  interestyon  miehtily.  Wrlto 
now,  telling  as  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
'2061  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gaso/ine^ 
Bills  in  Half 


Farm  and  Fireside,  J anuaTy  18,  1913 


A  Fence  Post  Gives  Way  at  the 
Bottom  First — ^So  Does  an 
Ordinary  Rubber  Boot 

Right  on  the  sole  where  earth,  air,  water  and 
wear  join  forces  to  rot  everything  they  touch, 
"Ball-Band"  Boots  give  famous  service.     It  takes 
good  brains  and  experience  as  well  as  good 
rubber  to  make  a  rubber  boot  and  all 
of  these  enter  into  the  making  of 
* 'Ball-Band"  Boots.  From 
straps  to  heel  "Ball- 
Band"  Boots  are 
built  strong. 


i 


i 


RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


"Ball-Band"  Boots  are  made  to  work 
in — not  just  to  put  on  in  very  wet  weather. 
'Ulaerever  the  brush  strikes  above  the  shoe  tops — 
wherever  there's  more  wet  than  leather  can  stand  70a 
need  rubber  boots,  and  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is 
made  for  the  man  who  knows  this.  Take  a     Ball-Band"  Boot 
and  wear  it  out — vou'll  find  it  a  harder  job  than  you  thought 
because  these  boots  are  made  to  resist  wear.  They  are  made  by 
men  who  know  how  to  make  them  stand  the  snags,  the  bumps 
of  frozen  ground  and  the  kicks  of  clods  and  rocks. 

We  only  claim  foi  "Ball- Band"  Boots  what  they  ordinarily 
ought  to  do  Many  friends  have  -written  us  some  remarkable 
records  of  what  "Ball-Band"  goods  have  done. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  which  is  the  "Ball-Band"  trade-mark. 
You  will  see  it  in  the  store  T^indows  and  on  the  boots.  Remem- 
ber wben  you  buy  "Ball-Band"  Boots  or  Arctics  that  you  make 
a  long  time  investment  in  rubber  footwear.  If  you  figure  the 
cost  per  day's  wear  you  will  find  that  "BaU-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  is  the  cheapest  you  can  buy. 

We  also  make  a  rubber  hip  boot.  If  you  fish  much  or  farm 
on  irrigated  soil  you  need  this  boot.  You  can  wear  it  into 
water  almost  waist  deep  and  stay  dry  as  a  gun  barrel. 

The  "Ball-Band"  Coon  TaU  Knit 
Boot  is  made  of  thick  knitted  wool — 
not  felt,  insuring  the  utmost  wear  and 
service.  These  wool  boots  are  shrunk 
as  only  we  know  how  to  shrink  them 
and  shaped  to  a  shape  that  stays. 
They  can't  shrink  any  more,  hence 
they  can  be  washed  and  the  snow  ex- 
cluder keeps  out  of  the  rubber  the 
chaff  and  mud  as  well  as  snow.  Your 
feet  and  legs  will  stay  warm  in  a  bliz- 
zard when  you  wear  this  boot  into  the 
frozen  snow.  We  are  the  only  people 
making  a  really  high  grade  boot  of 
this  character. 

Look  for  the  "Ball-Band"  sign— the 
Red  Ball  in  store  windows  and  on  the 
boots.  If  the  name  "  Ball -Band  "  is  not 
there,  yon  are  not  buying  the  boot  we 
make.  45,000  dealers  sell  "  Ball-Band  '* 
Footwear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell 
"Ball-Band"  Boots  we  invite  you  to  write 
OS.  We'll  send  you  the  name  of  a  nearby 
dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

W^itm  fof  Fr—  lllumtmmtma  BookM 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., 
305  Water  SL,  Mishawaka,  Inl 

Tlu  Homu  That  Payt  MiUiiM  for  QnaUtj" 


Mr.  Jolly's  Problems 

SOMEBODY  has  written  to  Mr.  Jolly 
that  a  farmer  down  in  West  Virginia 
is  practising  a  scheme  for  making  his 
hens  lay  two  eggs  a  day.  He  wakes  the  hens 
at  four  o'clock  and  makes  them  leave  the 
roosts.  Getting  this  early  start,  they  finish 
laying  by  nine.  He  then  shuts  them  in  the 
hen-house  and  gradually  closes  the  windows, 
causing  artificial  twi- 
light By  ten  the 
hen-house  is  in  dark- 
'  A  ness,  and  the  fowls 
^^^^^KSm^  ■  are  asleep  again. 
^Hr^H^KaBBH  About  one  he  rouses 
^^U|V^^^^^^^^  them  once  more,  and 
^^Hr^^^£^^^^^^  thinking  it  is  another 
^^^^^^j^^^g        day  the  hens  proceed 

2ay  the  proper 
quota  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Jolly  wants  to 
know  whether  this  is 
not  really  cruel  to  the  trusty  birds.  If  there 
were  not  so  many  experiments  already  going 
on  upon  his  farm,  he  would  try  this  for  a 
few  days  at  least,  but.  he  dislikes,  so  he  says, 
to  undertake  anything  new  without  asking 
me  for  cotmsel.  Mr.  Jolly  is  so  credulous 
concerning  new  enterprises  that  he  is  easily 
taken  in.  I  try  to  warn  him  as  much  as 
possible  without  hurting  his  feelings,  for 
he  is  so  innocent  himself. 

Another  correspondent  asks  him  what  to 
do  for  red  hen-lice.  He  says  he  replied 
that  he  was  really  unaware  that  red  hens 
had  a  special  variety  of  these  pests.  He 
advises  the  inquirer  to  try  the  remedies  he 
would  use  for  any  other  color  of  hen  and 
see  how  they  work.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  he  could  have  written  anything 
better. 

The  English  language  is  odd,  to  be  sure. 
To  what  noun  a  given  adjective  may  apply 
is  often  hard  to  determine.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  young  minister  whom  I  once  knew.  A 
young  lady  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Blank,  don't 
you  think  I  would  make  a  splendid  preach- 
er's wife?" 

"Undoubtedly!"  replied  Blank.  "But 
where  would  you  find  the  splendid  preacher  ?" 

A  man  in  Indiana  writes  the  old  gentle- 
man that  he  saved  his  hogs  from  cholera  by 
letting  a  goat  nm  with  them.  It  is  w-ell 
known,  he  says,  that  the  odor  of  the  goat 
will  repel  germs  of  disease  from  other  stock. 
He  wants  to  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  collect  from  a  flock  of  goats, 
by  means  of  a  draft, 
the  natural  odor ; 
then  to  separate  it 
from  the  air,  sup- 
posing  it  to  be 
heavier  than  the  at- 
mosphere,  and 
finally  to  compress 
it.  and  use  it  to 
blow  up  stvimps  and 
blast  rocks.  He 
asks  my  friend  if 
there  would  be  any- 
thing in  it  The  latter  replies  that  there 
would  doubtless'  be  a  scent  for  everybody. 
Xot  bad  for  Mr.  Jolly,  is  it? 

But  he  certainly  did  get  off  a  good  one 
about  the  whitewash.  And  the  best  of  it 
is  he  was  so  unconscious  of  the  point.  Mr. 
Jolly  has  probably  never  heard  of  the  so- 
called  "government  whitewash,"  and  when 
a  neighbor  asked,  in  good  faith,  for  the 
recipe,  the  old  gentleman  replied,  in  some 
embarrassment,  that  he  didn't  know  how  it 
was  got  up,  but  that  it  was  usually  applied 
by  a  congressional  committee.  I  must  say 
that  is  almost  as  good  as  I  could  have  done 
myself.  W.  J.w  Spillbov. 


The  Story  of  a  "Book  Farmer" 

T'HERE  is  not  as  much  ridicule  for  the 
"book  farmer"  now  as  formerly.  The 
tables  have  been  turned  on  the  other  fellow 
who  is  accepting  the  "book  farmer"  as  his 
guide. 

There  are  a  great  many  bad  community 
habits.  Usually  a  farmer  is  raising  pota- 
toes or  keeping  a  dairy  because  it  is  the 
common  work  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  a  com- 
munity habit.  But  once  in  a  while  a  man 
who  really  thinks  for  himself  will  move  into 
a  neighborhood  and  establish  a  new  system 
of  farming. 

His  farm  serves  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  local  agriculture.  It 
is  the  very  best  kind  of  an  object-lesson,  for 
the  lesson  it  teaches  is  self-evident,  requir- 
ing no  proof.  Moreover,  it  sets  people  to 
thinking,  which  is  the  prime  requisite  of  all 
educational  processes. 

From  Poorest  to  Best 

A  good  illustration  of  this  so-called  "book 
farmer''  is  G.  W.  Jackman,  who  lives  near 
Atlanta,  Xew  York.  When  he  purchased  his 
farm,  he  had  to  face  a  circumstance  that 
was  seemingly  discouraging.  The  former 
owner  had  been  a  "slipshod"  farmer,.  The 
low  productivity  of  the  soil  and  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  the  buildings  evidenced 
this  fact  But  what  was  then  one  of  the 
poorest  producing  farms  is  now  the  best  in 
that  part  of  the  county. 

The  farm  itself  is  located  about  one  mile 
northeast  of  Atlanta,  in  the  beautiful  Cohoc- 
ton  River  Valley.  It  contains  eighty-five 
acres,  sixty  of  which  are  tillable,  the  re- 
mainder being  devoted  to  pasture-land.  The 
soil  is  a  Kra\  «  'ly  loam  Tin-,  inv'  a  irr  i ,  ^1  sub- 


soil. It  is  a  general  farm  in  character,  with 
potatoes  and  sheep  as  specialties.  Atlanta 
is  one  of  the  biggest  rural  potato-markets  in 
the  country.  Over  five  htmdred  car-loads 
of  potatoes  are  shipped  from  there  annually. 

Mr.  Jackman  plants  about  fifteen  acres 
to  potatoes  each  year,  for  he  thinks  that 
this  is  a  good  acreage  for  a  farm  the  size 
of  his.  When  he  took  possession  of  the 
farm,  the  land  was  yielding  something  like 
eighty  bushels  per  acre,  but  now  it  is  yield- 
ing him  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per 
acre,  an  average  which  he  expects  to  in- 
crease year  by  year.  The  principal  reasons 
for  his  success  as  a  potato-grower  are :  first, 
a  well-prepared  seed-bed ;  second,  a  wise 
and  judicious  selection  of  seed;  and.  third, 
a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

The  seed-bed  is  prepared  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  moist,  mellow  and  well-drained  soil. 
Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  ground  is 
never  plowed  in  the  fall,  but  in  the  spring 
after  a  good  application  of  stable  manure 
has  been  made  by  the  use  of  a  manure- 
spreader  which  to  him  is  a  necessity. 

His  Potatoes  Bring  Fancy  Prices 

Mr.  Jackman  claims  that  for  a  three-year 
-rotation  this  is  the  best  plan,  or  at  least 
experience  has  proved  it  the  best  for  him. 
He  further  believes  that  plowing  a  uniform 
depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  by  means  of  a 
sulky  plow  is  another  important  advantage 
in  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed.  In  his 
opinion  a  wise  and  judicious  selection  of 
seed  is  a  very  valuable  requisite.  The  va- 
rieties from  which  he  selects  his  seed  are 
the  German  Queen  and  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  To  kiU  the  scab-spores,  he  soaks 
the  tubers  one  to  two  hours  in  one  pint  of 
formalin  diluted  in  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water.  Probably,  this  treatment  of  the 
seed,  more  than  any  other,  has  given  Mr. 
Jackman  the  name  of  drawing  to  market 
the  best  wagon-loads  of,  potatoes  of  any 
other  farmer  in  the  community.  At  any 
rate  the  buj-ers  are  of  this  opinion,  for  they 
are  always  glad  to  pay  him  a  fancy  price 
in  order  that  they  may  have  good  stock  to 
"top  out"  their  car-loads. 

The  tubers  are  cut  into  pieces  of  nearly 
uniform  size,  having  at  least  one  eye  to 
the  piece,  and  are  planted  with  a  potato- 
planter,  sixteen  inches  apart,  in  rows  thirty- 
three  inches  wide. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  per  Acre  per  Year 

Mr.  Jackman  says  his  ideas  as  regards 
cultivation  are  as  follows :  "I  believe  in  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  crop.  Last  year 
I  went  through  my  potatoes  with  the  culti- 
vator as  many  as  thirteen  times.  About  ten 
days  after  planting,  my  field  is  hajTOwed, 
either  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  a  weeder. 
Often  this  is  repeated  before  the  plants 
appear  above  the  ground.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  prick  above  the  ground 
the  cultivator  is  used,  cultivating  very  shal- 
low* the  first  time,  in  order  that  it  will  not 
injure  the  plants.  This  shallow  cultivation 
within  a  few  days  is  followed  by  a  deep  one, 
the  main  thing  in  all  treatments  being  to 
keep  the  soil  porous. 

During  the  past  three  years  Jackman's 
potato  crop  has  yielded  him  an  average  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  this  source  of 
income  aloiyj  is  commendable,  considering 
that  there  are  fifteen  good  producing  acres 
of  potatoes. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  farmer's 
progress  is  his  flock  of  sheep.  Although  his 
consists  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sheep,  he  makes  them  pay  him  a  good  divi- 
dend, by  employing  the  most  successful 
methods  of  flockmasters  in  the  breeding, 
bousing,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep.  One 
reason  for  his  having  a  small  flock  is  that 
he  sells  his  laftib's  when  they  are  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  old.  thus  eliminating  a  large 
item  of  expense  in  the  feeding  of  growing 
lambs.  This  industry  is  an  important  con- 
sideration with  him.  for  he  figures  each 
sheep  as  being  wortli  ten  dollars  a  year 
to  him. 

Besides  these  two  specialties,  Mr.  Jack- 
man  is  engaged-  in  diversified  farming. 
Usually,  he  has  five  acres  of  wheat,  fifteen 
acres  of  oats  and  a  few^acres  of  barley  and 
buckwheat.  One  year  he  planted  five  acres 
to  cabbage,  and  the  crop  yielded  him  dbout 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

Truly  this  man  is  a  master  farmer,  who  is 
rendering  his  community  a  real  service. 
He  is  a  student  farmer  also,  for  he  reads 
and  studies  at  least  ten  agricultural  papers, 
besides  numerous  bulletins.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  men  of  his  type  arc  rapidly 
becoming  a  permanent  fixture  of  the  rural 
community,  and  the  prejudice  against  them 
is  decreasing.  F.  N.  Darling. 


Xenophon 

A  Farmer  of  Ancient  Greece 
THE  schoolboy  who  is  set  to  studying 
Greek,  as  he  pores  over  the  pages  of  his 
Anabasis,  doubtless  thinks  of  Xenophon  only 
as  a  military  commander  who  had  the  au- 
dacity to  write  a  book  which  has  since  been 
used  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the 
young.  But  Xenophon.  grand  old  Greek 
that  he  was,  was  something  more  than  a 
military  commander,  something  nobler  and 
higher  and,  to  my  mind,  more  worthy  of 
record :  he  was  a  farmer ;  and  to  be  a 
farmer  among  a  people  who  had  attained 
what  was  probably  the  highest  civilization 
llu   wnrl,]  In^^  t\'rr      t  n  w.t;  no  ^'iir^.H  fhing. 


Do  you  think  that  the  agriculture  of  that 
day  was  crude  ?  No  _one  who  reads  Xeno- 
phon's  treatise  on  farming  (for  he,  like 
Cato,  wrote  upon  agriculture)  could  think  so 
for  a  moment.  The  highly  developed  me- 
chanical appliances  in  use  by  farmers  at  the 
present  time  were  not,  it  is  true,  in  use  at 
that  day;  but  the  cheapness  of  labor  made 
them  unnecessary.  In  all  that  pertains,  how- 
ever, to  the  management  of  land  and  crops, 
the  breeding  of  live  stock  and  other  agri- 
cultural matters,  I  cannot  discover  that  the 
Greek  farmers  of  Xenophon's  time  were  at 
all  behind  those  of  the  present  day.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  this  is  a  severe  reflection 
upon  our  present-day  agriculture.  But  while 
it  is  sure  that  we  have  not  advanced  as  far 
as  we  ought,  it  is  likewise  sure  that  the 
civilization  and  enlightenment  of  the  world 
has  ebbed  and  flowed. 

Xenophon's  Opinion  of  Agriculture 

Xenophon's'  farm  was  in  the  country  to 
the  westward  of  the  mountains  of  Arcadia, 
looking  toward  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here  he 
studied  soils  and  crops,  raised  horses  and 
dogs,  and  spent  his  time,  as  he  tells  us,  in 
naing  or  walking  over  his  land  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  literary  work. 

Xenophon's  views  upon  country  life  were 
the  finest  and  soundest  of  all  the  classical 
writers  :  none  of  them  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated quite  as  fully  as  he  did  the  inde- 
pendence, the  health  and  the  joy  of  living 
that  comes  from  country  life.  The  high 
position  of  agriculture  as  a  calling  seems 
also  to  have  been  more  fully  realized  by 
Xenophon  than  by  any  of  the  others.  "I  am 
of  opinion,"  says  he,  "that  agriculture, ,  for 
an  honorable  and  high-minded  man,  is  the 
best  of  all  the  occupations  and  arts  by 
which  men  procure  the  means  of  living.  It 
is  the  most  pleasant  to  practise ;  it  puts  the 
bodies  of  men  in  the  fairest  and^most  vigor- 
ous condition,  and  does  not  give  such  con- 
stant occupation  to  their  minds  as  to  prevent 
them  from  attending  to  the  interests  of  their 
friends  or  their  country."  He  further  says 
that,  "although  agriculture  offers  blessings 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  it  does  not  permit  us 
to  take  them  in  idleness,  but  requires  us  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  endure  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  To  those 
whom  it  exercises  in  manual  labor  it  gives 
an  increase  of  strength,  and  in  such  as  only 
supervise  it,  it  produces  a  manly  vigor,  for 
it  forces  them  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  move  about  with  activity."  And  he 
adds  this  charming  bit  of  classic  wisdom 
which  every  present-day  farmer  should  fully 
appreciate :  "It  is  becoming  for  women  to 
stay  within  doors,  but  to  a  man  it  is  more 
creditable  to  attend  to  out-of-door  affairs." 

It's  Industry  or  Idleness 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  practical  side  of 
agriculture,  Xenophon  is  almost  always 
sound  and  seems  to  have  perceived  the  real 
pith  of  agricultural  matters,-  as  few  writers 
have  done  before  or  since.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  matter  of  scientific  agricultural  knowl- 
edge;  "It  is  not  knowledge,"  says  he,  "or 
want  of  knowledge  in  farmers  that  makes 
them  rich  or  poor,  but  industry  or  idleness." 
And  following  the  same  practical  line  he 
says,  "one  farmer  takes  care  that  his  work- 
men spend  the  full  time  at  their  work  and 
another  is  neglectful  of  this  point.  To  allow 
men  to  loiter  over  their  work  through  the 
day  may  make  a  difference  of  fully  half  in 
the  whole  undertaking.  The  causes  that 
ruin  farmers  much  more  than  want  of  knowl- 
edge are  when  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the 
working  capital  and  the  farm  is  not  managed 
with  such  profit  as  shall  balance  the  ex- 
penses." Cato,  stern  old  Roman  that  he 
was,  would  doubtless  have  sneered  at  Xeno- 
phon's farming,  for  Xenophon  raised  horses 
and  dogs  for  his  pleasure,  loved  to  ride 
about  on  horseback  and  altogether  struck 
a  far  more  leisurely  gait  than  Farmer  Cato, 
who  viewed  all  recreations  with  disfavor,  and 
who  diligently  plodded  with  his  workmen  in 
the  field,  and  we  may  be  sure  kept  them 
busy.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Xeno- 
phon's farming  was  less  profitable  than 
Cato's,  and  certainly  it  was  by  far  the  most 
attractive.  And  a  great  many  farmers  have 
lost  a  great  deal  in  life  from  not  having 
learned  that  it  is  as  important  to  play  as  to 
work  and  that  country  life  provides  a  vast 
number  of  pleasures  that  are  lost  simply 
because  they  are  not  appropriated.  "What 
occupation,"  asks  Xenophon,  "offers  men 
greater'  gratification  for  their  labor?  Where 
is  there  greater  facility  for  passing  the  win- 
ter amid  plenty  of  fires  than  on  the  farm? 

An  Idler  Cannot  be  Happy 

I  should  be  much  surprised,  for  my  part, 
if  any  man  of  liberal  feelings  has  met  with 
any  possession  more  pleasing  than  a  farm, 
or  discovered  any  pursuit  more  attractive  or 
more  conducive  to  the  means  of  life  than 
agriculture." 

"More  conducive  to  the  means  of  life"  ! 
I  want  all  my  readers  to  take  note  of  this 
phrase,  for  it  has  more  meaning  than  may 
appear  on  its  surface.  Do  you  know  what 
life  is  made  of?  Do  you  know  that  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone?  Do  you  know 
that  you  can  never  be  happy  if  you  live  in 
idleness?  Do  you  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  manual  labor  is  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  mind  and  body?  Do  you  know 
that  a  country  estate  should  be  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  not  only  a  farm  upon  which  to 


make  money?  Xenophon  knew  all  these 
things.  And  I  who,  through  a  life  of  vary- 
ing fortunes,  have  also  learned  them,  can 
testify  that  they  are  worth  the  knowing. 

D.WID  BuFFUM. 


The  Goldfinch 

V^HY  do  I  class  this  liftle  bird  as  a  winter 
resident?     Simply  because  I  think  that 
many  a  farm  boy  sees  them  and  hears  the 


if  they  have  found  a  good  feeding-place  with 
plenty  of  goldenrod  or  a  ragweedy  corn-field, 
they  will  remain  until  the  seeds  have  been 
consumed,  which  often  requires  weeks  of 
time. 

They  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  another,  similar  northern  winter  bird, 
the  pine-siskin,  whose  notes  are  somewhat 
identical,  but  whose  streaked  breast  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  solid  color  of  the 
goldfinch. 

During  the  winter  they  travel  in  small 
flocks,  often  in  company  with  tree-sparrows 
and  juncos.  But  when  spring  comes  they 
pair,  and  then  begins  a  long  season  of 
courtship,  for  they  do  not  breed  until  into 
July.  The  males  are  very  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate lovers.  Goldfinches  are  among  the 
few  birds  that  may  be  observed  indulging  in 
kissing  one  another  during  the  courting 
period. 

Especially  Fond  of  Thistle-Seeds 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall  they  visit  the 
gardens,  both  in  the  country  and  in  town, 
to  gather  what  lettuce  and  sunflower  seed 
they  find  awaiting  them. 

They  benefit  agriculture  by  eating  the 
seeds  of  noxious  weeds,  especially  the  com- 
mon thistle,  and  in  feeding  their  young  upon 
harmful  insects.  Being  with  us,  to  some  ex- 
tent, throughout  the  winter  only  tends  to  add 
to  their  usefulness.      H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


familiar  "canary  notes"  and  does  not  know 
them  to  be  our  common  black  and  yellow 
"wild  canaries"  of  the  summertime.  This  is 
what  they  are,  but  they  have  donned  the 
greenish-yellow  garb  of  the  female.  Often, 


Ask  the  schoolboy  to  figure  the  number 
of  tons  in  a  stack  of  hay,  compute  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  a  wagon-box  contains,  or  to 
tell  you  how  many  acres  there  are  in  a 
triangular  piece  of  land,  and  you'll  find 
about  how  much  our  text-books  in  the 
schoolroom  deal  with  the  practical  things  of 
the  farm  under  our  present  school  system. 


A  GOOD  BREAKFAST 

Some  Persons  Never  Know  What 
It  Means 

A  good  breakfast,  a  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion  mean  everything  to 
the  man,  woman  or  child  who  has  any- 
thing to  do,  and  wants  to  get  a  good 
start  toward  doing  it. 

A  Mo.  man  tells  of  his  wife's  "good 
breakfast"  and  also  supper,  made  out 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream.    He  says : 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much 
good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for  my  wife. 
After  being  in  poor  health  for  the  last 
18  years,  during  part  of  the  time 
scarcely  anything  would  stay  on  her 
stomach  long  enough  to  nourish  her, 
finally  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  she 
tried  Grape-Nuts. 

"Now,  after  about  four  weeks  on 
this  -delicious  and  nutritious  food,  she 
has  picked  up  most  wonderfully  and 
seems  as  well  as  anyone  can  be. 

"Every  morning  she  makes  a  good 
breakfast  on  Grape-Nuts  eaten  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  package  with  cream 
or  milk  added  ;  and  then  again  the  same 
at  supper  and  the  change  in  her  is  won- 
derful. 

"We  can't  speak  too  highly  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a  food  after  our  remarkable  ex- 
perience." Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Read  the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


Each  a  Lucky  Car 


In  every  make  an  occa- 
sional car  proves  almost 
trouble-proof.  No  breeJc- 
downs,  no  repairs. 

The  man  who  gets  it  tells 
his  friends  he  got  a  lucky 
car. 

But  every  buyer  of  Reo 
the  Fifth  gets  a  lucky  car. 
This  is  how  I  insure  it. 

How  I  Do  It 

A  lucky  car  means  simply  a  car 
built  with  proper  care  and  caution. 
I  have  spent  26  years  in  learning  all 
that  is  necessary. 

I  have  all  of  my  steel  made  to 
formula.  Then  every  lot  is  analyzed 
twice  to  prove  its  accord  with  the 
formula. 

Then  the  finished  parts  are  tested. 
In  every  part  I  require  over-capacity, 
not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine,  to  prove  that  each  tooth 
will  stand  75,000  pounds. 

Springs  are  tested  in  another 
machine  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Added  Cost 

I  use  big  tires— 34x4— to  save  you 
tire  expense  and  trouble.  This  year, 
by  adding  30  per  cent  to  my  tire 
cost,  I  have  added  65  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

I  use  in  this  car  190  drop  forgings, 


"By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

to  avoid  all  hidden  flaws.  Steel 
castings  would  cost  half  as  much. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings — 11  of  them 
Timken,  4  Hyatt  High  Duty.  The 
usual  ball  bearings  cost  one-fifth  as 
much,  but  ball  bearings  often  break. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save  igni- 
tion troubles. 

I  doubly  heat  my  carburetor  — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water — to  deal 
with  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  a  centrifugal  pump,  instead 
of  a  syphon,  to  insure  positive  cir- 
culation. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums  for 
safety.  Also  seven-leaf  springs,  two 
inches  wide. 

1,000  Tests 

The  various  parts  of  this  car,  dur- 
ing the  making,  get  a  thousand  tests 
and  inspections. 

Each  engine,  forinstance,  is  tested 
48  hours— 20  hours  on  blocks,  28 
hours  in  the  chassis. 


Fitted  parts  are  ground  over  and 
over,  until  we  get  utter  exactness. 

Each  body  is  finished  with  17 
coats.  It  is  deeply  upholstered  with 
genuine  leather,  filled  with  the  best 
curled  hair. 

The  electric  dash  lights  are  set  flush 
with  the  dashboard.  Thus  the  car's 
appearance  shows  the  care  we  use. 

Center  Control 

No  other  car  has  such  easy  control 
as  you  find  in  this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  a  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  the  car  has  no  levers, 
either  side  or  center,  to  clog  the 
way  in  front. 

Yon  get  in  this  car  the  wanted 
left  side  drive.  The  driver  sits  close 
to  the  cars  he  passes.  Yet  you  shift 
the  gears  with  your  right  hand,  just 
as  with  the  old  right  hand  drive. 


Costs  Me  $200  Per  Car 


Reo  the  Fifth,  without  these  pre- 
cautions, could  be  easily  built  for 
$200  less.  For  the  first  few  months 
you  might  not  know  the  difference. 
But  in  years  to  come  this  skimping 
might  cost  you  several  times  $200. 

I  know  this  well,  for  I  have  built 
cars  for26  years  —  over  60,000  of 
them.   I  know  the  cause  of  troubles. 

I  save  this  $200  per  car  by  building 
only  one  model,  by  building  all  my 


own  parts,  by  wonderful  factory 
efficiency.  And  I  put  that  saving 
into  these  extremes,  to  save  you 
after-cost. 

If  you  think  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  car  like  this,  ask  us  to  send  you 
the  details. 


Our  thousand  dealers  now  are 
showing  the  1913  model  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car. 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.''A:i±%t'  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    _  _ 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

•  Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34x4  Inches 
Center  Control 
Roller 

Bearings 
D  em  ountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
Speed — 

45  Miles  per 

Hour 
Made  with 

2  and  S 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.   We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top.  side  curtain,  snd 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headUghts.  speedometer,  self-starter,  e^tra  rim  and  brackeU-all  for  $100  extra  (Ust  pnce  $1 70). 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule  s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000 
greuive  gardeners  a«  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  Is  a  wonder.  Con- 
tains evervtbing  in  seeds,  bulbs,  sraaU  fruits 
and  plants  wortb  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-11  Filbert  St.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  B  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
paper,  I  will  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  u*oi  e  GIAST  pansy. 


Apple  Trees 

8c  Eacli 
Cherry  14c 
Plum  15c,  Cfitalpa 
Spectosa  Seedlin^^  8  to  13ln^l.7optrrlOOO 

These  are  a  few  e.tamples  of  the  rock-bottom  prices  quoted  in 
my  new  1913  Catalog.  Lists  all  kinds  of  nnrsery  stock  such  &9 
Vegetable.  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  i^ced.  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Field 
Grass  Seed.  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn  and  Grain,  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Flowering  Shmbs.  Freight  prepaid  on 
$10  tree  orders.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for  Catalog  today, 
German  Sur&eries  and  Seed  House,    BoxlOl,    Beatrlee*  Nebr. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


GARDENING  | 

By  T.  Greiner  I 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


About  Elephant's- Ear 

A READER  asks  how  to  get  the  bulbs 
of  that  showy  subtropical  foliage  plant, 
Caladium  esculentnm,  or.  more  prop- 
erly, Colocasia  esciilenta.  I  know  that  whea 
I  buy  good  bulbs  in  spring  (they  are  gen- 
erally expensive),  and  plant  them  in  a  well- 
prepared  bed  made  of  richest  fibrous  loam 
kept  damp  right  along,  I  am  reasonably 
sure  of  getting  a  fine  show  of  mammoth 
leaves ;  but  when  I  use  old  plants,  or  try 
to  raise  my  own  bulbs,  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
satisfactory  results.  The  old  plants,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  stored 
out  of  reach  of  frost.  The  Caladiums  are 
generally  propagated  by  division  of  the 
tubers  in  early  spring.  These  tubers  are 
potted  in  as  small  pots  as  will  accommodate 
the  bulb,  and  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-moid,  peat  and  well-rotted  sheep  or  cow 
manure,  with  a  little  sand  added.  They  are 
shifted  to  larger  pots  as  they  need  it.  I 
always  go  to  the  regular  dealer  for  my 
supply  of  bulbs. 


Increasing  the  Gooseberry 
Plantation 

One  of  our  friends  has  had  good  success 
in  increasing  his  currant  plantation  by 
"splitting"  his  bushes.  They  had  grown  un- 
reasonably large.  He  now  wonders  whether 
he  could  treat  his  large  gooseberry-bushes 
in  the  same  way.  When'  you  have  old  and 
thrifty  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  enlarge  the  planting. 
Any  littl^  sprout  or  cane  broken  off,  cut  off 
or  torn  off  the  old  plants,  and  having  even 


Planet  Jn 


,  Get  these  time-saving,  labor-lightening  farm  and  garden  tools  to^ 
secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.     Fully  guaranteed. 

I  No.  4  I  pi„et  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  CultiTator, 
\  and  Plow  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates,  hoes,  furrows,  and  plows. 
1  Indestructible  steel Jrame. 


1  I  No.  8  I  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of  work  bet- 
ter,  quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.  Can  be  fitted  with  plow  and 
disc  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel — new  this  year.  ' 

fDirir  Instructive  64-page  tllnstrated  catalog. 

*  ^  *      '  Describes  55  implements.   Send  postal J'or  it  today  1 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1 107F  Phlladelpbia 


IF  YOU 

are  at  all  interested  in 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.    It  contains  formulas  and 
plenty  of  information  for  farmers  who 
want  to  get  the  most  and  the  best  for 
their  money.    The  book  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1 T  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
No  Branch  Office* 


liiiiffiiiHi 


WANTED! 

I  want  the  namcB  of  10  or 
more  men  to  every  town- 
Hblp.  Send  j/oitr  name  quick 
for  my  special  propof^itlon 
on  a  spreader— don't  wait- 
put  yotir  pn»tAl  or  letter  In 
the  mall  NOW. 


Here's  the  Erreatest  moDcy-makinfir  book  for  farm 
^  er.s  ever  published.    Tells  how  to  develop  the 
"(iold  Mine"  of  manure  right  on  your  own  farm  now. 
Couldn't  be  worth  more  to  you  if  it  cost  you  $5.00.  I 
send  it  free  and  promise  to  show  you  how  to 

^ave  "^25.00  to  "i^SO-OO 

"-—^^   on  the  nnv^t  pprinder  over  bollt.    Gal-  ■  - 

lowav'8    Impri.vcd   I'.in  model   with  \ll  I  III  I II 1 1 
Mun  Jt'it  new  jfeur  It*  the  marvel  of  the 
Implement  liiduRtry.  My  Oed  roek  f*o-' 
toiT  price,  long  free  trial,  long  ffuar- 
antee  and  II  beral  terms  bavv  no  room 
for  arKumeot.   Write  quick  for  my 
advance  1913  propoi'ltion.  Don't  wait. 
Wm.  Galloway, I'rts..Wni.n«llo>i«j  (o., 
HSrw  (laliowa;  Slatloo,  Wairrloo,  Innm. 
RKIKBHKB— Wr  earrj  .lork.  of  all  .or 
nacbltioii  at  t'hicairo.  kasaa.  City,  CoDneil  BlofTa  and 
MlojifapoUa — lOHUflng  prompt  ahlpment. 


a  suggestion  of  roots,  will,  when  planted  in 
the  fall  or  spring  in  any  kind  of  good  soil, 
soon  take  hold  and  grow  into  a  nice  bush. 
If  we  desire  to  hurry  up  this  propagation  ; 
still  more,  we  may  make  currant-cuttings  of 
any  new  canes  in  the  fall,  and  plant  them  I 
out  immediately  in  good  soil,  leaving  only 
the  upper  one  or  two  buds  above  the  soil 
surface,  or  bury  the  cuttings  in  bunches,  in 
the  cellar,  with  butts  up,  and  plant  them  out 
in  spring.  Gooseberry-cuttings  do  not  strike 
root  quite  so  easily,  and  the  safest  way  for 
the  home  gardener  is  to  mound  up  some  of 
the  larger  old  bushes  with  soil,  quite  high, 
in  fall  or  spring  and  leave  them  thus  at  least 
until  fall,  by  which  time  the  young  canes 
will  have  become  nicely  rooted  and  may  be 
taken  off  and  planted.  This  method  is  to  be 
particularly  recommended  for  the  English 
gooseberry  varieties,  as  their  cuttings  do  not 
easily  strike  root. 


California  Privet  in  Shade 

"Can  California  privet  be  made  to  grow 
in  the  shade?"  I  am  asked.  A  little  shade 
will  not  prevent  this  hedge  plant,  nor  many 
other  things,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes,  beets, 
carrots,  cabbages,  celery,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
etc.,  from  making  a  fair  or  good  growth, 
provided  that  the  soil  is  kept  supplied  with 
a  fair  amount  of  moisture.  In  some  cases 
the  roots  of  the  trees  which  furnish  the 
shade  take  up  so  much  moisture  in  a  dry 
time  that  none  is  left  for  the  other  things. 
We  cannot  expect  to  see  much  growth  made 
in  dust-dry  soil.  In  such  cases  irrigation 
may  be  necessary. 


With  the  Seed-Books 

Now  comes  the  time  when  we  are  having 
our  annua!  fun  with  the  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues, or  "seed-books,"  as  some  of  them 
prefer  to  call  them.  I  always  get  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  look  them  through  with 
considerable  care  and  deiight.  To  make 
sure  of  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  dealers 
who  issue  these  interesting,  instructive  and 
tastily  and  elaborately  gotten-up  publica- 
tions, I  try  to  give  to  each  one  at  least  a 
small  order,  picking  out  such  things  as  are 
made  a  particular  specialty  of  by  each  dealer, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  noveltie?  which  he 
offers  or  which  appear  to  me  most  promis- 
ing. Every  seedsman  sends  his  new  cata- 
logue to  the  last  year's  patron  without  ask- 
ing. All  or  most  of  these  books  can  be  had 
for  the  asking,  or  for  part  of  the  postage. 
And  what  a  lot  of  good  service  we  usually 
get  out  of  them — hours  of  pleasant  study, 
reminiscences  and  of  instructive  conversa- 
tions. Really,  what  could  we,  as  gardeners, 
do  without  the  seed-catalogues  ?  I  cannot 
wholly  agree  with  the  sentiment  in  the  old 
rhyme  :  "Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new 
is  tried,  nor  yet  the  last-  to  cast  the  old 
aside."  It  has  often  paid  me  exceedingly 
well  to  take  the  very  first  chance  at  trying 
a  "novelty  of  the  season.  "  But  I  usually 
look  closely  into  the  matter,  and  take  an 
account  of  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  even  of  the  reputation  of  the 
man  who  offers  the  new  thing.  I  do  not  test 
all  the  novelties  that  are  offered,  ^'ot  by 
any  means,  but  I  rather  spend  a  few  dollars 
for  novelties,  many  of  which  I  would  not 
care  to  plant  the  second  time,  than  miss  one 
that  is  of  real  value,  and  may  bring  me  in 
return  many  times  the  cost  of  the  whole  lot. 


Blighted  Potatoes  for  Planting 

The  late  blight  of  potatoes  was  quite 
prevalent  over  a  wide  range  of  territory 
this  past  season,  and  we  had  plenty  of  it 
here  in  New  York  State.  The  anxious 
inquiry  comes  also  from  far  Washington  : 
"Are  blighted  potatoes  all  right  for  seed?" 
The  late  blight,  if  allowed  to  reach  the  tuber 
in  the  ground,  will  cause  it  to  rot,  and  this 
rot  will  spread  even  after  the  potatoes  have 
been  stored  in  the  cellar  or  in  pits.  I  do 
not  like  to  use  potatoes  from  a  rot-infected 
bin. 

In  my  own  case,  I  shall  for  this  year 
probably  plant^  only  early  potatoes,  as  these 
were  not  injured  in  any  way  by  blight  and 
are  now  perfectly  sound  in  storage.  I  may 
plant  a  few  late  ones  if  I  can  secure  a  supply 
of  seed-potatoes  that  I  am  sure  were  kept 
free  from  blight.  But  if  I  could  not  do  any 
better,  or  rather  than  not  plant  any  potatoes, 
I  would  use  potatoes  for  planting  from  a 
blighted  patch.  Whether  our  potatoes  will 
be  struck  with  late  blight  ne.xt  season  de- 
pends very  largely  on  weather  conditions. 
If  late  summer  and  early  fall  is  dry,  we 
shall  probably  not  see  much  of  the  late 
blight.  To  a  great  extent,  also,  we  can 
control  this  disease  by  timely  and  persistent 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  growers  in  this  respect  arc  too  often 
caught  napping.  The  disease  comes  and 
spreads  when  we  least  think  of  it.  Spray, 
and  spray  again,  and  then  spray  once  more. 
That  is  the  real  treatment  to  be  given.  But 
if  I  find  late  blight  spreading  again  in  any 
of  my  late  patches,  1  am  sure  I  shall  not 
wait  until  the  tops  are  dead  before  I  dig 
the  crop.  By  early  digging  you  may  be  able 
to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  from  the 
blighted  foliage  to  the  potatoes  in  the  hill. 


There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
exercise  of  the  recall,  even  as  applied 
to  their  own  opinions  on  trivial  matters. 


Handy 

Breakfast 

Ready  to  Serve 
Direct  From  Package 

Post 

Toasties 

and  cream 


A  dainty  dish  of  toeisted 
Indian  Corn,  brimful  of 
sweet  flavour  and  substantial 
nourishment. 

Post  Toasties  in  the  pan- 
try mean  many  delicious 
breakfasts. 

Direct  to  your  table  in 
sealed,  air-tight  packages. 

Sold  by  Grocers  every- 
where. 


"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Midi. 


KifptilnllMins 
Wonderful  Oittbti 


Leam  howio  make  $300  tolooo  an  acre.  Gilberison's 
I  Grandpa  Pride  specially  bred  Globe  onions  n'iildoit 
I  for  you  the  same  as  it  does  for  hundreds  of  other 
I  farmers  The  biggest,  tastiest,  shapliest  and  longest 
I  lasting  onion  in  ine  world. 

I  Trial  Packet  ofl  Seed  tad  Book  on  Prof- 
itable Onion  Groxving  for  50c. 

I  or  bigger  book  with  full  pound  packet  $3.  Either  book 
1  full  of  onion  secrets  gathered  during  my  33  years  hard 
worK  and  study.  Tells  about  my- 
^  special  method  of  fertibzing  andl 
caring  for  wgMk  onions.  Givesf 
price  .M^innKW^^  onion 

crets* 


§18,000  Prof; 
One  Year  on  40 


'it  in 


Acr 

Last  year  I  raised  48,000  bu.  and  '  , 
f sold  them  for  50c  a  btL  Profit  tl8,000\ 
I  Why  monkey  with  ordinary  onions  > 
F.vhen  Grandpa's  Pride  produce  from  . 
r  S0«  to  1,200  bu.  per  acre.  I 
I  ^^'rite  today.  Get  my  free  catalog  1 
land  full  particulars  if  you  want  to  in- 
vestiiraie  before  you  order.  Address/ 

.A.O.Gilbertson> 

55  Main  Street. 
St.  Ansgar, 
Iowa 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only   safe   rule;    put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had' the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  request, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit,  Michigan 


IWAN'S  SICKLE  EDGE  HAY  KNIFE  X^V^Xi 

any  smooth  e<lge  knife.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealer**.  Cata- 
logue of  hay  knives,  tiling  tools,  post  hole  auyer;*  and 
di(tKers.  etc..  free.    Ivrnn  Brothers.  South  Bond.  Ind. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS  ^ 

Gets  twi*e  tho  rcsnlta 
with  same  labor  and  lluid.  ^_ 
I'lat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  8anie  noule.   Ten  elyles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  KTdens,  whitewash- 
iDg.etc.  Agrnts  Waated.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

191  Broadway.  Rochester,  N.Y., 


ipraying 
Guide 
FREE 


Erery  Home  Should 

Have  a    Berry  Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  VOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
Bfts  from  ALLEN,  largest 
prower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen'a 
Strawberry  BooK 

tolUliovr  ti>  Brow  lierrica  for  prol!t 
lias  T.1u.)i1o  information  on  sninli 
fruits.  Sent  FKHE  on  requCBt. 
Full  line  of  small  fniit  pUnU, 
Blirnh*.  privet,  asparafui,  etc.  All 
ihiptiiciite  giuraiitet^d  freah  aii'i 
«  gonjii*.  Allen'*  plants  are  belt. 

W.  F.  AliLEN 
40  Market  St      Ballilxiry ,  Md. 


II 


.dur  Seed  Grain 

CLEANED  CDCC 
and  GRADED  rlf  CL 


To  prove  my  ''Chatham.,**  I  will  ship  itl 
freight  prepaid,  no  money  down.  Let  it 
clean,  grade  and  separate  yoor  Seed  Grain 
for  30  days.  Then  beep  it  and  pay  me  my 
astonishingly  low  price  next  November  or 
send  it  back,  at  my  expense. 

CU  A  T  U  A  M  GRAIN  GRADER 
■■Ml  ITMm   AND  CLEANER 

grades,  cleans  and  separates  Wlieat.  Oats, 
Corn,  Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  Flax,  Clover,  Tim- 
'  9.  etc.     Takes  Cockle,   Wild  Oats.  Smut. 
,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax, 
is  corn  for  drop  planter.   Rids  clover  of 
"^uckhorn.     Takes  all  dirt, 
■  chaff  and  weeds  from  tim- 
I  othy.    Removes  foul 
weed  seed  and  all 
damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  ker- 
I  Dels.    Handles  60  ha. 

per  hour.   Gas  power 
I  or  hand  power.  Post- 
al brings  low-price- 
j        bay-on-time  propo- 
sition and  latest  Cata- 
J  log.  Write  now  for 
Booklet  "  3  ,  (73 
IheManson  Campbell  Co. ,  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis 


i 


NiORE  POTATOES   PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to  eleven  $s  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  . 
plant.     It's  been  done  many        ■co'^^e^i  \o\ 
times.  Plantthe  spaces  you  ft\7S^ 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes,       ^  ^       \cv  * 
audyou've  got  the  mon- 


ey. Nocxtralandj 
no  extra  %vork. 
It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
lerlilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
ciii^a  per- 
fect 
stand 


ork.  ^ 

w: 


This 


*         ^     m  a  - 

chine  soon 
pays  for  it- 
self and  yetputs 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.    One  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  "700  p€>-  cent 
Potato  Plan!  t}tg  "  We 
make  full   line  Potato 
machines,  Garden  tools, 
Sprajers,  etc 

BATEmAN  KT'G  CO. 
Box  1336    Grer:  och.  fi.  J, 


DIRECT  TO   YOUR  ORCHARD 

That's  the  best  way  to  buy  trees.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  possible,  considering 
the  qualityof  the  trees  you  buy  from  us. 
^Ve  have  no  agents.  Our  Catalog  is  our 
only  representative.  It  describes  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear.  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  ^and 
gives  prices. 

You  can  order  our  quality  trees  from  our  Catalog  just 
as  if  yon  were  givi_ng  us  your  order  personally.  It  will 
receive  the  best  possible  attention. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  Now. 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  22  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.T- 
i'ou'll  Neve>-  Regret  Pl^ntinff  Kelly  Trees 


eop  OOlDFffUIT  TREES 


The  time  Id  buy  trees  is  when  you  see  them 
Offered  by  reipoQsible  parties  &t  reas{>nable  prices. 

We  have  boea  furaishiag  trees  to  the  planter 
for  29  years,  and  today  can  sell  you  quality  trees 
&t  prices  that  will  astoaish  you.  Satisfactioa 
Euaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  wholesale  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
trees;  you  will  find  it  a  valuable  help  in  your 
orchard  work. 

Dansville's  Pioneer  n'bolesale  Nurseries. 


8IAL0NET  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  67  Main  St.,  Dansville,  S.  T. 


Fru/tTrees  fo-94t 

Firat-clasi  stock,  S  yean  old,  4  to  5  feet  high, 
'  freah  dug:  1  Baldwin,  1  Delicious,  1  Transcendent 

Crab;  1  Bartlett,  1  Flemish  Beauty,  1  Duchess 
Pear;  1  Montmorency,  1  Early  Eichmond,  1  Tar- 
tarian Cherry ;  1  Bnrbanic,  1  Lombard  Plum;  1 
G-erman  Prune— all  for  94cents.    Regular  price, 
$2.45.   Write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.     Established  1879. 
630  Cutler  Bldg-,                Rochester,  N,  Y. 

I7I7T  TIT  Must  Grow  or  be  replaced 

*  rVWi  A  fTee.  Our  FREE  Catalogue 
■  ^^j^-p^-p^ig^  wonderful  offer.   Write  today. 


brines 

Danyyille  Fruit  Tree  Co.,  Daii»yiUe,  N.  Y. 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Every  variety  a  money  maker.  Pota- 
w  —  w  V  w   toes.  Oats.  Corn.  Cabbage,  Mangels, 
etc.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  showing  photographs 
of  growing  crops. 

GROWERS  &  IMPORTERS  SEED  CO., 35  CUFF  ST., ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


Seed  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim- 
othy,  Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
Canadian  Field  Peas,  Huu- 
garian    MiUet,  Sugar 
^^^m^^m  Cane,   Buckwheat,  Seed 
ClC  JpciM  Fotatoes.   etc,    quality  Sret 
claee.   llOOacrea.    Good  farm 
seed  catalog  and  samples  if  wanted  free.  Write 
UB  before  you  buy. 

W.  >.  Scarff,         New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CARFFS 

SEED 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  bllgbt 
—kill  Insects,   Use  sprayer  that  does7Jio^t 

"°Js'e  Brown's  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.    Most  powerful. 
eflicieDt.  economical  for  light  work.  10 
sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power  outfits. 
Biowa's  Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers. 
THE  E.  C.  BROWVN  CO. 
18  Jay  Street  Rochester,  W.  Y. 


Gregory  Vegetables  Win 

Yoit  will  win  next  fall  by  grow-  -l 
ins  these,  sent  postpaid  for  only   X  vIC 
Edmand's   Beet,    Crosby   Sweet  Corn. 
Mammoth     Butter    Lettuce,  Earliest 
Scarlet  Radish,  Spinach  Swiss  Chard. 

also    Gregory's     Famous  Hubbard 

Squash. 

6LargePackels  of  Choicest  Seeds  for  10c 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  best  vegetable, 
field  and  flower  seeds.  Gives 
honest  prices  for  "Honest 
Seeds."    Write  for  it  to-day. 

J.  J.H.GREGORY  &  SON 

f.S^^v^  227  Elm  St.,  Marblehead.  Mass, 
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Crops  and  Soils 
Sudan  Durra 

WHAT  Egyptian  wheat  was  to  the  pub- 
lic some  years  ago,  Shallu  was  later, 
and  Sudan  durra  will  be  soon. 
This  sorghum  has  been  under  test  for  about 
three  years  and  gives  promise  of  being  a 
valuable  plant  for  certain  localities.  It  has 
yielded  up  to  sixty  bushels  in  some  places, 
but  where  Kafir  can  be  matured  we  question 
whether  it  will  be  a  paying  crop. 

Our  trial  here  in  Nebraska  in  1912  showed 
it  to  grow  to  a  height  of  five-  to  seven  feet. 
It  has  bluish-white  seed  that  shatter  quite 
easily.  The  heads  weighed  from  two  to 
three  ounces.  It  matured  in  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  or  earlier 
than  milo.  The  heads  were  naturally  erect, 
and  at  a  distance  looked  similar  to  Kafir. 
It  suckered  badly  and  branched,  also.  We 
were  unable  .  to  obtain  the  yields,  for  the 
season,  of  the  experiment  stations,  but  ours 
(8.8  bushels)  was  the  lowest  on  the  grain- 
sorghum  list.  We  believe  anyone  wishing 
to  try  this  variety  can  procure  seed  through 
his  congressman,  although  we  don't  think 
it  is  far  enough  out  of  the  experimental 
stage  to  warrant  planting,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale.  C.  Bolles. 


Record  Potato  Yield 

A  LAD  in  the  outskirts  of  Albany,  New 
York,  and  only  twelve  years  of  age,  has 
made  a  world  record.  The  state  fair  board 
ofl^ered  a  prize  for  the  largest  yield  from 
one  seed-potato.  Each  contestant  was  fur- 
nished one  potato  of  a  special  and  unusual 
variety  in  his  part  of  the  state. 


Eugene  Durand,  who  raised  686  pounds  of 
potatoes  in  308  hills  from  one  potato 

Eugene  Durand  raised  and  exhibited  686 
pounds  of  potatoes,  twelve  bushels,  of  con- 
test quality  and  size,  and  left  at  home, 
unweighed,  about  two  bushels  of  non- 
exhibitable  size.  So  far  as  known,  this  is 
fully  twice  the  yield  ever  before  known  from 
one  potato. 

The  potato  had  fourteen  eyes.  Each  of 
these  was  planted  in  a  hotbed.  Wben  the 
sprout  was  about  three  inches  high,  he  cut 
it  off  and  placed  il  in  sand,  where  it  took 
root.  Durand  then  set  it  out  in  soil  adapted 
to  potatoes.  The  sprouts  kept  on  growing, 
and  he  kept  on  rooting  them  and  then  trans- 
planting them,  and  great  was  the  harvest 
thereof.  A.  E.  Winship. 


Preparing  Land  for  Grass-Seed 

T  HAVE  been  sowing  grass-seed  *  here  in 
Virginia  five  years  without  a  nurse  crop 
and  have  found  that  when  any  one  of  the 
following  conditions  prevails  a  failure  to 
get  a  stand  is  almost  certain.  First,  when 
the  land  is  loose,  the  seed  is  almost  sure 
to  be  covered  too  deep  and  may  not  come  up 
if  there  is  a  drought.  If  after  a  time  the 
seed  does  come  up  and  if  the  soil  is  loose, 
the  moisture  will  not  rise  high  enough  to 
nourish  the  young  sprouts,  and  they  will  die. 

Then,  if  the  land  is  so  lacking  in  humus 
that  it  will  bake,  the  young  plants  cannot 
break  through  the  crust.  More  grass-seed  is 
lost  because  of  a  poor  seed-bed  than  for  the 
lack  of  fertility.  Of  course,  plant-food  is 
required  to  make  the  crop.  But  whenever  I 
get  my  land  plowed  early  in  July,  and  it 
has  humus  enough  to  make  it  granular,  and 
when  it  is  so  smooth  and  firm  that  a  blind 
man  walking  on  it  would  not  be  sure  he 
was  on  plowed  land,  a  good  stand  is  almost 
certain.  C.  L.  Thompson. 


Buy  Fertilizers  as  Feed 

•THE  feeder  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  cottonseed-meal 
in  balancing  rations  composed  of  home- 
grown grains  gets  good  returns  from  his 
feeding  operations.  In  my  experience  with 
this  concentrate,  I  have  found  that  the  re- 
turns do  not  stop  there.  A  handsome  pre- 
mium can  be  secured  in  its  fertilizing  value. 
Feeders  of  live  stock  in  England  and  Den- 
mark, by  reason  of  long  experience,  have 
learned  to  understand  the  importance  of 
maintaining  soil   fertility  very  thoroughly. 

Composition  of  Cottonseed-Meal 

Hence  they  appreciate  the  dual  properties 
of  cottonseed-meal  to  such  an  extent  that 


large  quantities  are  imported  annually.  It 
would  seem  evident  that  if  the  European 
farmer  recognizes  the  advantage  of  obtain- 
ing this  food-stult  from  a  distance  of  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  miles,  surely 
the  American  farmer,  who  is  comparatively 
close  to  the  source  of  supply,  would  benefit 
substantially   by   following   the  Europeans. 

A  ton  of  cottonseed-meal  contains  about 
135  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  150  pounds  of 
available  ammonia,  which,  at  12.8  cents  a 
pound,  would  be  worth  $19.20;  56  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  at  5  cents,  which  would 
be  worth  $2.80,  and  36  pounds  of  potash,  at 
5.4  cents,  which  would  be  worth  $1.94,  or  a 
total  of  $23.94  per  ton.  There  is  no  other 
concentrate  on  the  market  which  approaches 
cottonseed-meal  in  fertilizing  value,  linseed- 
meal  being  its  nearest  rival.  The  following 
table  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  ferti- 
lizing material  in  one  ton  of  various  con- 
centrates brings  this  out  very  nicely  : 


Phosphoric 

Nitrogen 

acid 

Potash 

Cottonseed-meal 

.  135.8 

57.6 

37.4 

Gluten-meal 

.  100.6 

6.6 

1 

Linseed-meal    .  . 

.  115.6 

36.6 

27.8 

Brewers'  grains. 

.  76.4 

20.6 

1.8 

36.4 

14 

8 

Notice  that  linseed-meal  contains  20 
pounds  less  of  nitrogen,  21  pounds  less  of 
phosphoric  and  9.6  pounds  less  of  potash, 
which  at  the  prices  for  fertilizer  quoted 
above  amounts  to  $4.57  per  ton.  As  linseed- 
meal  contains  considerably  less  protein  to 
commence  with  and  costs  about  twelve  dol- 
lars per  ton  more  than  cottonseed-meal,  it 
is  worth  a  great  deal  less  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  food-stuff  or  a  fertilizer.  A 
comparison  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
several  food-stufts  listed  above,  and  which 
are  most  commonly  purchased  to  provide 
protein  on  stock-farms,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
very  great  interest  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 

There  is  another  point  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  Many  have  the 
idea  that  when  these  rich  protein  food-stuffs 
are  fed  to  live  stock  very  little  will  be  avail- 
able as  plant-food.  This  is  erroneous.  From 
96  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents will  be  voided  in  the  case  of  beef- 
cattle,  and  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  dairy  cows. 

Useful  Both  as  Feed  and  Fertilizer 

If  the  stable  is  provided  with  cement  floors 
and  plenty  of  good  absorbents  used  so  that 
the  urine  will  be  preserved,  and  the  manure 
thus  obtained  applied  directly  to  the  land 
and  plowed  under,  only  a  small  amount  of 
the  fertilizing  value  of  the  meal  will  be  lost. 
There  is  no  reason  why  under  good  methods 
of  farm  practice,  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
fertilizing  value  should  not  be  obtained 
after  feeding  to  live  stock.  Did  farmers 
more  generally  realize  that  if  cotton- 
seed-meal were  fed  in  conjunction  with 
home-grown  grains  and  suitable  forms  of 
roughage,  and  that  from  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  pounds  of  beef  would  be  ob- 
tained for  every  ton  fed,  they  would  recog- 
nize more  clearly  the  importance  of  utilizing 
it  as  a  food-stuff,  and  then  as  a  fertilizer 
after  the  plan  suggested.  Experiments  have 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  high  fer- 
tilizing and  feeding  value  of  cottonseed-meal 
makes  it  an  important  asset  to  the  average 
farmer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
realize  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
ton  for  the  meal  as  a  food-stuff  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton  as  a  fertilizer, 
making  it  worth  to  him  forty  dollars  a  ton 
and  giving  him  two  profits  as  the  result  of 
one  investment.         j.  Hugh  McKenney. 


More  About  Field-Peas 

FARM  AND  FIRESID]^  for  November  23d 
contains,  on  Page  11,  an  article  on  "Field- 
Peas  and  Prosperity."  In  justice  to  my 
brother  farmers  I  feel  called  upon  to  reply 
to  this  article,  and  think  I  can  intelligently 
do  so,  as  I  have  just  put  in  two  years  in 
Colorado  growing  hogs  and  peas  as  well  as 
other  crops. 

This  article  overdraws  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  the  combination  of  peas  and 
hogs,  notwithstanding  this  claim  is  backed 
up  by  the  Colorado  agricultural  experts. 

Exaggerations  of  Production  eind  Value 

True,  the  peas  make  a  cheap  feed  com- 
pared with  corn  in  cost  of  production.  While 
the  claim  of  an  average  yield  of  thirty  to 
fifty  bushels  is  made,  yet  in  my  two  years' 
residence  there,  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre 
was  the  highest  yield  I  cleared  off,  and  many 
acres  yielded  less  than  one  half  that.  I  had 
hogs  in  an  average  field  of  peas,  and  about 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gain  per  acre  was 
the  result ;  while  the  writer  claims  four  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 

This  pea  crop  the  past  three  years  has 
been  selling  at  from  six  dollars  to  eight 
dollars  per  acre  in  field.  In  the  place  of 
one  dollar  above  the  top  Denver  market, 
the  ruling  price  paid  by  buyers  has  been  in 
my  experience  one  dollar  below. 

In  the  corn  belt  the  hog  is  looked  upon 
as  a  money-maker,  and  from  the  claims  one 
would  expect  still  greater  results  in  the 
Valley,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  have  witnessed  great  financial  losses  by 
many  farmers  going  there  from  the  corn 
belt.  W.  H.  JoRD.\N. 


YOU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.   No  stumps 
can   resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land  value— enables 
you  to  make  S1200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out— and  S750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.    Get  the 
proof.   Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 

.  m- ■■  ->i  Book  tells  all  the 
53f  ''£4».£acts— shows  many 
w-;-  photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
Fi»*;.xj:T|  about  the  many  Her- 
<--,----rY.-.fi  eules  features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  nioncy-savingf  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  178  21st  St.,  Centerville,  lowa 


Save  Oall  Yonr  Tree  Money  I 

Buy  trees  direct  from  Green  at  less  than  half 
agent's  prices !   No  agents  or  solicitors. 
You  get  wholesale  prices  no  matter 
how  little  you  buy.  _,ts—-  , 


This  Book  FREE 


Send  for  this  interesting  book,  "How 
IMade  the  Old  Farm  Pay, ' '  giving  actual 
growing  and  planting  experiences  and 
valuable  practical  advice  on  caring  lOi 
trees,  vines,  plants,  etc.   Ask  for  a  copy. 

Green's  1913  Catalog  FREE 
Tells  about  the  500,000  fine  fruit 
trees  we  have  for  sale — apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and 
cherry— sure  growers,  big  bear- 
ers and  true  to  name.  Illustrates 
and  describes  best  varieties. 
Write  at  once  for  both  books. 
GEEEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

19  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ire  delicio  of  uniform  M 
shape  and  right  color.  |g 
\\  e  will  sei  large  packet 
each  of  4  diatioct,  elegant 
;orts  for  10c  postpaid, 
is  money  is  returned  io 
form  of  10c  check  good  with 
50c  seed  order.  I?  D  IT  C 

FREE    Beautiful  Catalog  ^Kth 

Has  112  paees.  Fully  illustrated  with  • 'irue-to-naturs 
pictures.  Quotes  choicest  Michigan  Grown  Soods  at 
moderate  prices.    Asli  for  your  copy  to-day. 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  105  Pearl  St.,  Jackjon,  Mich. 


ALFALFA 

HAll  Northern  gro^Ti,  guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on.  which,  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  S60  per  acre  annually. 
Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  han- 
ile  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass  mixture 


SOY  BEANS 


riortnern  grown  ana  oi  strong 
die  export  grade  only  and  can 
suitable  for  any  soils. 

Wing's  Mikado,  Sable 
and  Mongol  are  the 
heaviest  known  yield- 
ers.  Are  all  our  own 
new  varieties  obtainable  from  us  only.  Mikado 
has  record  of  37  bu.  per  acre.  Will  grow  on  poor 
soil  and  greatly  improve  it.  Write  today  for  catalog. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  349,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
I  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  methoti  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  tire  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
^  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
'boy  or  gu-1,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  470,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Look  as  well  as  the  finest  western  pro- 
dact  and  their  quality  is  better.  Onr 
trees  are  hardy,  and  disease-resifltiDg. 
They  have   strong  roots  and  sturdy 
trunks  with  many  branches.  Abund- 
ant crops  are  the  rule  from  Kalamazoo  trees. 
Fruits  bring  highest  prices. 

Money-Saving  Catalog  JTli  ^ 

Describes  and  illustrates  our  ^^^-rf^-rf 

complete  line  of  fruit  trees,  and  berry  plantf. 
We  grow  all  the  best  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Rose«, 
Climbers,  Hardy  Plants,   etc.       Catalog  offer* 
splendid  bargains  and  valuable  advice.   Helps  planter!  to 
better  paying  orchards.    Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
Celery  City  Nurseries,  Box  28  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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What  you  want 
When  you  want  it 


No  farmer  wants  to 
buy  a  flash  in  the  pan^ 
the  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  starts  and  stops,  or 
the  kind  that  begins  to 
work  next  year.  What 
he  wants  for  his  crop  is 
a  supply  of  plant  food 
that  once  applied  in 
the  right  amount  and  form  will  feed  the 
crop  from  seed  to  harvest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  available  at  the  start, 
or  available  at  the  finish,  but  being  avail- 
able all  the  way  through. 

The  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  are  made  that 
way,  timed  to  be  available  at  each  stage 
of  the  growing  season. 


We  have  a  number  of  factories,  all  located 
at  convenient  points,  and  wherever  yon  live,  we 
can  reach  you  with  the  right  fertilizers,  the 
right  service,  and  the  right  price.  "Write  today 
for  copy  of  "Plant  Food,"  a  practical  hand  book 
on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent  without 
cost,  while  this  edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Hakert  of  brands  vrhh  fUty  yean  of  qnaJit;  and  retulU  behind  tbem. 

934  Rose  BIdg.,  Cleveland.  14  Rector  St.,  New  Yoife. 

1239  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  BIdg.,  Cinchmati.        141  Lewis  Street,  Baffalo. 
1027  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore.  104  State  Street,  Boston. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


This  Great  Book 
\  Absolntely  Free 

Tells  how  farmers  after  spraying 
their  fruit  trees  have  doubled  and 

trebled  their  profits.  Contains  much 
valuable  inform  ation  that  every 
farmer  should  have ;  when  to 
spray— what  solution  to  use — 
how  to  get  the  highest  prices, 
etc.  Also  describes  the  com- 
plete line  of  the  celebrated 

Domestic  Sprayers 

For  ease  and  economy  in  opera- 
tion this  sprayer  is  not  equalled 

anvTrhere  at  any  price.  Made  of  the 
very  finest  maleriaJa  in  oar  own  factory. 
The  increased  profits  from  yoar  trees 
the  first  year  you  spray  will  more  than 
pay  for  a  *'  Domestic  Sprayer."   Seed  today  for  free  hook. 

Domestic  Ekcihe  S  Pomp  Co^  Box 502«  Shippembbur8.  Pa. 


A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


Is  without  real  serions  meaning:  to 
many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  undersund 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 


Wheel  Hoet 
and  Drill* 


imm 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  fer  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  OF  more  combinatioiis  at  $9.50  to  (12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,    "Gardening-  with 
Modem  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"— both  are  free. 

BATEMANM'FGCO 
Boi  1382         Grenloch,H.  J.  -  Jj 


Lands  for  Plowing 

1 WONDER  if  everyone  has  stopped  to 
consider  how  much  time  can  be  lost  or 
saved  in  plowing  a  field.  Plowing  is  such 
a  big  job,  and  such  a  hard  one,  that  a  man 
should  plan  to  save  all  the  time  possible. 
Some  fields  one  sees  when  driving  through 
the  country  make  him  wonder  if  the  fellow 
who  plowed  them  had  ever  given  this  subject 
a  serious  thought. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  two  forty-acre 
fields  which  I  noti<;ed  recently.  The  lesson 
was  driven  home  to  me  clearly  and  forcefully 
because  the  two  fields  were  side  by  side. 
One  looked  as  though  the  plowman  had 
wasted  all  the  time  possible  on  his  job. 
The  other  looked  as  though  its  plowman 
could  not  have  well  saved  any  more. 

Look  at  the  two  sketches.  They  will  shout 
their  lessons  so  loud  any  man  should  hear 


Mr.  GoodpIoWman's 
field 


Mr.  Poorplowman's 
field 


them.  Mr.  Poorplowman  divided  his  field 
into  two  lands  of  twenty  acres  each.  Mr. 
Goodplowman  divided  his  into  about  twelve ; 
it  looked  as  though  each  land  was  only  four 
or  five  rods  wide. 

Mr.  Poorplowman  was  obliged  to  turn  four 
square  corners  every  time  he  went  around 
a  land.  Of  course,  in  the  early  stages  the 
rounds  were  long.  But  as  the  land  grew 
smaller,  the  rounds  grew  shorter  and  the 
turns  oftener.  If  he  dead-furrowed  the 
lands,  he  packed  down  four  long,  wide 
strips  in  each  land  after  he  plowed  them.  If 
he  back-furrowed,  the  same  amount  of 
ground  was  packed  before  it  was  plowed. 

A  Matter  of  Horse-Flesh  Also 

On  the  other  hand,  ^Ir.  Goodplowman 
turned  no  corners.  He  left  a  strip  about  a 
half  a  rod  wide  unplowed  at  each  side  of 
his  field.  He  drove  empty  across  the  ends 
of  his  narrow  lands.  He  would  do  this  in 
the  same  time  Mr.  Poorplowman  turned  one 
of  his  four  corners.  He  had  only  two  turns 
to  each  round,  instead  of  four ;  and  both 
would  plow  the  same  number  of  rounds  in 
the  end.  He  did  not  finish  each  land  by 
itself;  when  a  land  became  too  narrow  to 
turn  readily,  he  would  plow  another ;  then 
finish  the  two  together  just  as  though  he 
were  just  beginning  a  new  land.  His  horses 
would  walk  lightly,  easily  and  quickly  across 
the  ends,  and  be  rested  by  the  change  from 
a  hea\-y  pull  to  an  unloaded  walk.  Mr. 
Poorplowman's  horses  would  flounder  heavily 
while  turning  the  square  corners,  would  step 
on  themselves  and  each  other  and  be  con- 
fused and  wearied  instead  of  rested  by  the 
turns.  When  Mr.  Goodplowman  had  fin- 
ished all  his  lands,  he  would  plow  a  few 
rounds  around  the  outside  of  the  field  and 
plow  up  his  two  "turning  rows.'"  His  horses 
were  not  worked  so  hard  nor  worried  by  the 
constant  turning  at  the  corners.  He  was  the 
better  plowman  and  his  field  showed  it  in 
every  way.  James  A.  King. 


A  Balanced  Ration  From 
Ensilage  Alone 

'X'HE  intensive  use  of  the  silo  has  increased 
the  feeding  efficiency  of  the  corn  crop 
at  least  thirty-five  per  cent.  Some  southern 
farmers  have  even  gone  a  step  farther  in 
the  feeding  game  with  the  idea  of  securing 


BPBF"  Come  —  Farm  Where  Success  is  Sure 

WHY  waste  time  and  wear  out  your  life  working  an  Eastern  farm,  when  land  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  California,  will  produce  many  times  more  net 
profit  to  the  acre,  with  less  work  and  worry.    In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia the  soil  is  richer,  sun  shines  often  and  irrigation  makes  you  inde- 
pentimt  of  the  rain  and  drought. 

Oranges,  alfalfa  and  all  fruits,  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  mature 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  Northern  California. 

Stock  and  poultry  are  easier  to  raiie  and  produce  more  because  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  where  green  feed  grows  in 
abundance. 

Markets  are  near,  with  cheap  railroad,  river  and  trolley  transportation. 
Investigate  these  wonderful  farms;  large  acreage  is  unnecessary. 

"TWENTY'S  PLENTY— FORTY'S  A  FORTUNE" 

Read  carefully  this  table  of  profits  and  note  the  production  to  the  acre;  you 
will  then  understand  why  the  Kuhn  irrigated  farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are 
money  makers. 


Alfalfa  

Almonds  .... 

Apples  

Apricots  .... 
Asparagus   .  .  . 

Beans   

Blackberries  .  . 
Cherries  .  .  .  . 
EnKllsh  Walnuts 

FlKS  

Grapes  iBalsin)  . 
Grapes  (Tablet .  . 
Grapes  (Wlnei  .  . 


360  to 
80  to 
100  to 
100  to 
100  to 
60  to 
160  to 
150  to 
128  to 
100  to 
80  to 
76  to 
90  to 


SlOO 

100 
300 
160 
260 
100 
300 
300 
300 
200 
150 
150 
150 


I/emons  .... 
Loijanberrlea  . 

Olives  

Granites  .... 
Peaches  .... 

Pears  

Plums  

Potatoes  (Irish) 
Potatoes  iSweet) 
Prunes .  .  .  . 
Strawberries 
Sugar  Beeta  .  . 
Tomatoes    .  .  . 


$150  to  $300 

150  to  300 

100  to  200 

200  to  400 

200  to  300 

1 60  to  300 

100  to  200 

100  to  150 

100  to  160 

125  to  200 

200  to  300 

40  to  78 

100  to  180 


Write  to-day  and  learn  of  people  who  are  making  big  money  to-day  on  Kuhn's 
Sacramento  Valley  Farms,  the  profits  paying  the  purchase  price. 

Don't  delay  if  you  arc  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  every  day  now  sees  new 
settlers  moving  on  this  land  and  the  best  farms  go  first. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  157 

511  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  ILL..  13"  South  La  Salle  Street  NKW  YOUK.  N.  Y  ,  .Wl  Fifth  Avcnuo 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL.,  412  Market  Street  WILLOWS.  CAL.,  40ri  Sycamore  Street 


SECOND  CU 

The  Sncramcnto  Valloy,  (  slifor  n i.-i 
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SKASON 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 

a  variety  of  ensilage  which  will  practically 
supply  a  balanced  ration.  Com-silage  is  de- 
ficient in  protein,  but  relatively  rich  in  fats 
and  carbohydrates.  Therefore,  they  had  to 
utilize  some  forage  that  was  rich  in  protein 
which  they  could  mix  with  their  corn  and 
store  away  in  the  silo.  Finally,  they  hit  on 
soy-beans  and  cow-peas  as  crops  ideally 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Nor  have  the  farmers  been  alone  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  an  efficient  silage  from  a 
combination  of  cow-peas  or  spy-beans  and 
corn.  Some  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  conducted  tests  with  these  legunles  as 
supplements  to  the  corn-plant  in  the  attemp; 
to  produce  an  ensilage  that  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  fill  the  bill  as  a  balanced 
feed  for  live  stock.  In  the  main,  the  results 
have  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  Virginia 
steer-feeders  are  making  a  successful  use  of 
an  ensilage  composed  of  two  parts  of  corn- 
silage  to  one  part  of  cow-pea  hay.  Oiher 
feeders  silo  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of 
soy-beans  and  corn. 

The  Results  Have  Been  Successful 

As  a  general  rule,  they  plant  the  cow-peas 
or  soy-beans  between  the  hills  of  corn,  the 
idea  being  that  the  cow-peas  will  grow  up 
the  stalks  of  com,  which  -will  permit  of  har- 
vesting the  two  crops  at  one  time.  The  soy- 
beans also  grow  vigorously  between  the  hills 
of  corn  and  can  be  harvested  with  the  corn 
crop.  There  is  this  objection  to  growing 
cow-peas  and  corn  as  a  combination  crop. 
Some  of  the  corn-seed  may  not  germinate, 
or  the  seed  may  not  be  evenly  planted,  with 
the  result  that  waste  spaces  are  left  in  the 
field.  The  cow-peas  have  no  supports  by 
which  to  climb,  and  in  consequence  the  vines 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  field.  This 
seriously  complicates  matters  at  harvest- 
time,  as  the  bunches  of  pea-vines  clog  up 
the  corn-harvester.  It  is  only  where  a  uni- 
form stand  of  corn  is  secured  and  where 
the  pea-vines  climb  up  the  corn-stalks  that 
this  method  can  be  successfully  followed. 

By  reason  of  the  upright  habit  of  the  soy- 
bean plant,  less  trouble  is  met  with  where 
it  is  grown  on  the  same  field  with  the  com. 
Difficulties  of  this  nature  have  led  some 
farmers  to  grow  the  leguminous  crop  and 
the  corn  on  separate  fields  and  to  combine 
the  two  feeds  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
crops  and  filling  the  silo.  However,  ;he 
difficulty  has  arisen  of  accurately  mixing 
the  two  materials  so  that  the  resultant  silage 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  balanced 
feed.  Some  feeders  make  a  practice  of  curing 
all  their  cow-pea  or  soy-bean  crop  as  hay 
and  of  siloing  their  corn  crop.  Then  they 
feed  the  nutritious  hay  and  ensilage  together, 
the  succulence  of  the  silage  offsetting  the 
drjTiess  of  the  leguminous  forage. 

Cow-Peas  eind  Alfalfa  Compared 

In  the  case  where  cow-pea  hay  and  silage 
are  fed  together,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  better  results  would  ensue  were  alfalfa- 
hay  used  instead  of  the  cow-pea  roughage 
for  this  purpose.  Although  the  cow-pea  hay 
is  richer  in  the  fatty  elements,  the  alfalfa 
is  more  succulent,  higher  in  protein  content 
and  is  better  relished  by  the  fattening  ani- 
mals. Here  are  the  percentages  of  nutritive 
elements  in  each  : 

Cow-Pea  Hay  Alfalfa-Hay 
Digestible  protein..    5.8  11.1 
Carbohydrates    ....  39.3  40 

Fat    1.3  .8 

Cow-peas  or  soy-beans  have  been  effi- 
ciently combined  with  com  to  make  a  silage 
that  will  have  the  necessary  content  of  fat, 
protein  and  carbohydrates.  A  little  extra 
effort  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to 
this  combination  crop,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  returns  have  more  than  justi- 
fied the  increased  endeavor. 

The  maximum  of  feeding  value  has  been 
realized  from  each  of  the  crops  composing 
the  ensilage  mixture.  About  the  only  crop 
that  equals  this  mixture  from  a  feeding 
standpoint  is  peanut-hay  or  peanut-vines  and 
fn.iit. 

An  acre  of  peanuts,  under  good  conditions 
of  tillage  and  management,  will  yield  about 
sixty  bushels  of  nuts  and  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Where  the  peanut 
crop  is  "hogged  off,"  an  acre  of  peanuts  will 
produce  1,324  pounds  of  pork,  as  compared 
with  436  pounds  developed  from  one  acre  of 
corn  similarly  fed.  George  H.  Dacy. 


How  Much  Gasolene? 

A  MARYLAND  subscriber  asks  how  much 
fuel  per  horse-power  is  used  by  a  gaso- 
lene-engine. 

A  gasolene-engine  in  first-class  condition 
and  operated  by  an  experienced  man  can  be 
made  to  work  successfully  on  an  average  o£ 
about  one  pint  of  fuel  for  each  brake  horse- 
power of  work  that  it  does  in  one  hour. 
For  instance,  an  engine  actually  delivering 
one  brake  horse-power  continuously  for  one 
hour  would  use  one  pint  of  fuel  in  doing  it. 
But  the  average  small  engine,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally used,  will  not  show  as  good  an  aver- 
age as  that.  When  worked  to  its  full  capacity 
by  the  average  operator  on  the  farm,  an 
engine  will  come  nearer  using  a  pint 
and  a  quarter  for  each  horse-power  hour  of 
work  done,  this  difference  being  due  to  slight 
variations  in  the  timing  of  valves  and  igni- 
tion, and  dirty  igniters.     James  A.  Ki.vc. 
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Sterling 
Silver  Teaspoon 


VyE  WANT  to 
send  you  this 
beautiful  sterling  sil- 
ver teaspoon.  You 
will  be  immensely 
pleased  ^"ith  both  the 
pattern  and  the  qual- 
ity. The  spoon  is 
five  and  one-half 
inches  long.  The 
pattern  is  exception- 
ally neat  and  dainty. 
No  illustration  can 
do  justice  to  such 
lovely  silverware. 
We  guarantee  this 
spoon  to  be  genuine 
sterling  silver,  and 
each  piece  is  so 
stamped. 

Will  Endure  for 
Generations 

We  want  to  send  if  to 
you  just  to  show  you 
how  you  can  earn  a 
set  of  six  solid  silver 
spoons,  just  like  the 
one  illustrated,  with- 
out spending  one 
cent,— j  u  s  t  for  a 
slight  favor. 


How  You  Get  It 

Send  75  cents  for  a  one-year  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  mail 
you,  in  addition,  a  genuine  sterling  silver 
teaspoon  as  described  above.  Also  tell  you 
how  you  can  earn  the  whole  set  of  six 
spoons. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Paint  Without  Oi 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 
Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is    Mailed  to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Eioe,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Po-svdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  pow- 
der and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as 
oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone 
or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r,  68  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


New 
Book  Free 


■That's  the  only  kind  of  fence  it 
paystobuy.  Get  our  new  book, 
convincing  proof  of  quality  and 
sensationalnew  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

sold directfrom factory,  freight 
prepaid— 23  stylesto  choose  from— for 
Bj^^ll  purposes.   Writeus  apostal'iowior  offer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.  42  e.  Mausce^L  Adrian. Mich, 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  fS.'pjreWu'S: 

Improved.  S5  an  acre  and  up.  Eich  land,  heavy  crops, 
healthv  climate,  happy  farmers.  Colonial  homes. 
Catalogue  free.  B.  T.  WILSON  &  CO.,  28  North  NInlli 
Street,  Ricfimond,  Virginia.  

Sixty  Page  Catalogue  Free.  60  Best  Varieties,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys  and  Hares.  Lowest  prices  on  lowls. 
H.  A.  80UI>ER  itox  .50  Sellei-svllle.  Pa. 


4:000   FERRETS.    Prices  and  book 

maUe'd  free.    N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio.  

CONTINTJOTIS  HATCHER  most  modern  family  incubator.  Gives 
weekly  hatch,  vapor  heated.    Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 
CONTINUOUS  HATCHEE.  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Utica,  MiS8. 

Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  IZ^Z':^.^ 

learned  at  home.  Big  Profits.  Save  your  trophies. 
Decorate  your  home.  We  teach  men.  women,  boys 
by  mail.  Write  for  Free  Book  today.  N.W.  School 
of  Taxidermy.  3531  Elwood  Bldg..  Omaha.  Nebr 


The    High    Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  piices  and  big  claims  are  giving- 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  Yoti 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
"The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
t20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Sa-ve  $10  to  $12 
Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib- 
uting houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quicK 
deliveries.   Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Incniator  Man,  Box  57,  l.lncolJi,Nel>. 
Fratt  Food  Co.,  Eait'n  Di>t'r,  Fhila  ,  Fa. 


I       Poultry-Raising  | 


Testing  the  American  Hen 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THE  poultrymen  of  this  country  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
get  the  results  of  two  great  egg-laying 
contests  that  took  place  last  year.  The 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  had  490  hens,  contesting  for 
supremacy  under  the  generalship  of  Mr. 
William  F.  Kirkpatrick.  The  contest  held 
in  Missouri  was  directed  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Quisenberry  at  the  Missouri  State  Poultry 


Explanation  of  Illustrations 


"1 


The  rough  appearance  of  the  prize-winning 
birds  is  attributable  to  the  heavy  demancJs 
made  on  their  constitutions  by  their  enormous 
production  of  eggs. 

Fig.  1 — White  Plymouth  Rock  hen  No.  717 
("Lady  Showyou").  champion  layer  in  last 
year's  Missouri  egg-laying  contest  as  she  ap- 
peared at  end  of  year  after  laying  281  eggs 
which  weighed  353-2  pounds.  This  hen  laid  82  [|1 
eggs  in  82  consecutive  days.  Owned  by  J.  A. 
Bickerdite.  of  Illinois.  Sold  at  the  close  of  the 
contest  for  $800  to  James  W.  Bell  of  Chicago. 

Fig.  2— S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  No. 
204.  Made  the  best  record  in  last  year's  Con- 
necticut egg-laying  contest.  Record,  254  eggs. 
Weight  of  eggs,  3  LK  pounds.  Owned  by  Mrs. 
Harris  Lehman,  Kentucky. 

Fig.  3 — Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen  No.  38 1 , 
photographed  at  end  of  last  year's  Missouri 
egg-laying  contest.  Laid  245  eggs  and  led  her 
variety.    Owned  by  M.  W.  Baldwin.  Iowa. 

Fig.  4 — Silver  Wyandotte  hen  No.  525,  in 
last  year's  Missouri  egg-laying  contest.  She 
laid  230  eggs  and  led  her  variety.  Owned  by 
Jacob  Miller,  Kansas. 

Fig.  5 — Ancona  hen  No.  1 9  at  close  of  last 
year's  Missouri  egg-laying  contest.  Laid  241 
eggs  and  led  her  variety.  Owned  by  Mrs. 
Daisy  Rose,  of  Missouri.  [0 

Experiment  Station,  Mountain  Grove,  Mis- 
souri, where  655  hens  strove  for  egg-produc- 
tion honors. 

The  Star  Performers 

The  champion  laying  hen  in  the  Missouri 
contest  was  "Lady  Showyou",  a  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hailing  from  Illinois.  This  hen 
laid  281  eggs  during  the  year.  She  lacked 
but    one    egg  of 


equaling  the  best 
official  record  made 
in  this  country, 
which  was  282  eggs 
laid  by  a  Barred 
Rock  at  G  u  e  1  p  h  , 
Canada.  Lady 
Showyou's  eggs  av- 
eraged a  little  over 
two  ounces  each,  a 
total  weight  of  35 
pounds  for  her 
year's  production. 
f^'S-  '  In   this  connection 

it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  six  pens  of 
White  Rocks  in  the  Missouri  content  did 
only  mediocre  laying  as  a  whole.  The  high- 
est laying  pen  produced  813  eggs  and  the 
lowest  only  354  eggs.  The  average  of  the 
30  hens  of  this  variety  in  the  Missouri  con- 
test was  118  eggs  per  hen. 

The  heaviest 
layer  in  the  Con- 
necticut contest  was 
a  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red.  She 
produced  254  eggs 
which  weighed  32 
pounds.  The  aver- 
age production  for 
45    S.    C.  Rhode 

Island  Reds  was  159  

eggs  during  the  year.  Fig.  2 

The  Two-Hundred-Egg  Class 

There  were  41  hens  in  the  Connecticut 
contest  that  laid  over  200  eggs  each  during 
the  year,  the  average  of  these  high  producers 
being  223  eggs  per  hen.  One  hen  out  of 
twelve  entered  in  both  contests  laid  over  20" 
eggs.  In  the  Missouri  contest  the  average 
for  the  59  hens  laying  over  200  eggs  was 
215  eggs  per  hen.  . 

The  standing  of  the  different  breeds  in 
both  contests  among  these  top-notchers  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparisons  : 

Plymouth  Rocks— Two  White  Rocks  in 
Missouri  contest  laid  281  and  218  eggs  re- 
spectively, two  of 
the  same  variety  in 
the  Connecticut 
contest  laid  217  and 
2  0  2  respectively. 
Three  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  Missouri 
contest  averaged 
232.3.  Four  of  the 
same  variety  in  the 
Connecticut  contest 
averaged  214  eggs. 

Rhode  Island 
Reds — Seven  S.  C. 
F's-  3  ju   the  Mis- 

souri contest  averaged  212.7  eggs;  four 
R.  C.  Reds,  218  ;  five  S.  C.  Reds,  in  the  Con- 
necticut contest  averaged  225.4. 

Orpingtons— Four  White  Orpingtons  in 
the  Missouri  contest  averaged  212.7  eggs; 
three  Buffs,  212;  and  two  Blacks,  206.5.  In 


the  Connecticut  contest  two  Bufts  averaged 
213.5,  practically  the  same  as  in  Missouri. 

Wyandottes  — 
Eight  Silvers  in  the 
Missouri  contest  av- 
eraged 214.1  eggs; 
two  Whites,  223.5  ; 
one  Golden  laid  217. 
In  the  Connecticut 
contest  six  Whites 
averaged  226.1  ;  one 
Columbia  laid  219 
eggs. 

Leghorns — Ten  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
in  the  Missouri  F'4 
contest  averaged 

211.6  eggs;  two  R.  C.  Whites,  213.5;  one 
S.  C.  Brown  laid  210.  In  the  Connecticut 
contest  19  S.  C.  Whites  averaged  225.2  ;  one 
S.  C.  Brown  laid  233,  and  one  S.  C.  Buffi 
225. 

There  were  20  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  in 
the  Missouri  contest  (none  in  the  Connecti- 
cut contest)  and  of  these  but  one  was  in 
the  200-egg  class.    She  laid  208  eggs. 

Ten  Black  Langshans  were  in  the  Mis- 
souri contest  and  five  in  the  Connecticut 
contest.  Of  these,  one  in  the  Missouri  con- 
test laid  204  eggs. 

There  were  20 
Anconas  in  the  Mis- 
souri contest  and 
five  in  the  C  o  n  - 
necticut  contest.  Of 
these,  the  three 
highest  producers 
in  the  Missouri  con- 
test laid  241,  218, 
and  204  eggs  re- 
spectively. None  of 
the  others  were  in 
Fig.  5  the    200-egg  class. 

In  both  contests  the  birds  were  entered 
by  their  owners  in  groups  of  five  hens  of 
each  breed  or  variety  to  each  pen.  Each  lot 
of  fi\x  hens  in  the  Missouri  Contest  were 
housed  in  buildings  that  provided  twenty 
square  feet  of  space  to  each  pen  and  a  small 
out-door  yard.  In  the  Connecticut  contest 
each  pen  had  72  square  feet  of  house  space, 
and  an  out-door  yard  twenty  by  fifty  feet. 

The  number  of  different  breeds  and  va- 
rieties in  these  contests  ranged  from  thirty 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  in  the  Connecticut 
contest  and  eighteen  pens  of  this  variety  in 
the  Missouri  contest  down  to  single  pens  of 
a  number  of  the  less  popular  varieties.  But 
the  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and  Minorcas 
were  the  mainstays  of  both  contests,  so  far 
as  the  competition  was  concerned. 
[continued  on  fourth  column  of  page  14] 


120-1 
EGG 
SIZE 


The  "Ideal" 


More 
Chickens, 

sturdier  Chickens, 


Greater  Profits 
For  All  in  My 


Incubators 
^       and  Brooders 

You  don't  need  to  be  aa  expert  to  run  my 
f  Ideal.  It  has  a  heating  and  ventilating  system 
that  automatically  takes  care  of  moisture;  a 
regulator  that  won't  allow  temperature  to  vary 
ft  fraction  of  a  degree;  it  has  accurate  ther- 
mometer, best  nursery  advantages,  handiest 
egg  tr.iy,  etc. 

No  experimenting— DO  guesswork  is  necessary 
with  the  Ideal.  You  can  successfully  operate 
It  and  make  money  right  from  the  start.  If 
you  are  interested  In  poultry  raising,  write  for 

My  Special  Low  Price 
Freight  Prepaid,  BntroductoryOffer 
and  Unqualified  Guarantee 

When  writing,  mention  whether  interested  In 
60-  1^0,  175,  240  or  360-ecg  incubator  and  I  will 
send  you  my  BIG  POULTRY  BOOK— FREE. 

Book  contains  illustrations  of  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  what  foods  to  buy.  what  remedies 
to  use,  and  gives  experiences  of  those  who  have 
"made  good."  Write  now  for  book  before  you 
forget  it.  Address  nearest  office. 

J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Box   31  Rockford,  III. 

J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Chas.  H. 
Lilly  Co.,  Western  Dlst.»  Seattle  or  Portland 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


jm  The  NaUon's 
Garden  Spot- 

j  THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
'  '  '  I       GROWING  SECTION^ 

along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WILBlJRMcCOY, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


E.  N.  CLARK, 
A.  (fe  I.  Agt.  for  Virginia 
and  the  Caxolinae, 
Wilmington,  K.  G, 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Clifton  Mr.  F.  E.  Bennett  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark   Mr.  Geo.  W.  Black    Mrs.  F.  H.  Oaman 
of  Oklahoma  of  Ohio  of  Illinoia  of  Indiana  of  Ohio 


"Tycos  Cup'* 


JIM  ROHAN,  Pres. 


Don't  Be  Satisfied 

With  Anything  Less  Than 
Championship  Hatches!  ^ 

Let  Jim  Rohan  and  His  World's  Champions 
Tell  You  How  To  Get  Them  Every  Time 

SEND  me  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  I  want  to  mail 
you  my  World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  you  can  get  championship  hatches — how  you  can 
beat  every  other  incubator  in  your  neighborhood.  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  you  can  make  the  most  money,  at  least  expense,  with  least 
effort.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  my  champions  (shown  above)  get 
100  per  cent,  hatches  and  how  they  raise  their  chicks.  I  will  tell 
you  how  and  why  my  Belle  City  won  sis  world's  championships 
against  machines  costing  from  two  to  five  times  more.  And  1 11 
quoteyou  a  price  that  will  surprise  you— the  lowest  price  you  ever 
heard  of,  for  the  incubator  that  has  established  an  unbeaten  record 
forperfect hatching.  Won't  you  write  me  a  postal?  The  facts, 
figures  and  information  I'll  send  will  guide  you  right  m  making 
the  wisest  selection  of  an  incubator  and  brooder.  My 


/World's  Champion  Belle  City 


is  making  big  money  for  195,720  other  folks 
under  all  conditions.  I  want  to  send  you 
letters  from  hundreds  of  them — tell  you  the 
reasons  why  my  customers  are  my  friends. 
I  want  to  tell  you  exactly  how  my  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  is  made— how  I  have 
embodied  in  it  everything  that  makes  a  hatch- 
er successful.  I  want  to  tell  j-ou  about  the 
principles  and  the  construction  that  have 
made  my  Belle  City  utibeatable—all  about 
my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping  plan 
that  makes  my  remarkably  low  price  possible. 
I'll  show  you  why  you  never  before  could  get 
such  a  sure  profit-maker  for  so  little  money. 

Write  Me  a  Postal 


The  B-Time  Winner 


I  Home 
1  Test 


Ship 
Quick 
from 
1st.  Paul, 
1  Kansas 
,  City, 
I  Buffalo 
or 
Racine 

Freight 
Preoaid 

mv  lowest"  price,  freight  prepaid.  Y'lY  tell  you  how  you  can  have  1,  2  or  3  months 
home  test  of  a  World's  Championship  Belle  City  at  my  risk— how  I  protect  you 
by  my  personal  10  year  guarantee.  I'll  send  you  all  these  sensational  facts  if  you 
just  write  me  a  postal.    Do  it  now.    Jim  Rohan,  Pres.] 


Just  say  "Send 
Hatching  Facts. 


World's 
It's  free. 


Championship 
I'll  quote  j-ou 


Now! 

GetlVly 

Low  Price 

and  Money-Back  Offer 


\ 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wis 
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Now  is  the 
Time  to  Get 

Johnsons 

1913  Book 
About  the 
Old  .Trusty 

Incubator 

'  Every  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl  who  is  inter- 
ested  in  chicken  raising 
H,  M,  JofaosOD    can  have  a  copy  of  the  1913 
Old  Trustj- Bookfree  by  writ- 
Ine  a  postal  for  it.  It's  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  the  Johnsons— 
"home  made"  and  home 
printed — full  of  real  helpful 
facts  gleaned  by  the  John- 
sons from  their  own  practi- 
cal experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  over  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers. 

There  are  over  400,000 
Sood  reasons  for  you  to 
read  this  book.  They 
are   the   400,000    Old  ' 
Trusty  customers  who  we've 
started  to  biggest  poultry  raisins  success  by 
reading  the  Johnson  books  issued     years  past. 

a  Pn^fal  The  Old  Trusty  Is  a  triple  cased  ma- 
jenu  a  rosiai  chine— inner  case  of  high-grade  >4 
Inch  powder-dry  clear  California  Redwood — (not  a 
knot  In  a  mile) — then  a  case  of  highest-grade  ashes- 
toe,  fire  proof  insulation — and  tben  the  outer  case, 
covering  legs  and  all.  of  galvanized  metal  In  hand- 
some mottled  finish.  Johnson's  machine  Is  equipped 
with  guaranteed  not  to  leak  cold-rolled  copper  tank 
and  heater — direct  acting  regulator.  Price,  still  Jess 
than  ilO  for  1913. freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  and 
allowed  that  far  to  points  beyond.  Write  postal  no«j. 

JOHNSON,  IncabatoT  Man,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


iBoiltExadly   30  to 
I  Alike  for       90  dayi 
•Biggert  Aver-  Free 
ace  Hatches  Tria] 


20P^  POULTRY 

TeUi  licw  to  sacceed  with  D  O  O  K 

poaltry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  ^  ^  ^  ■* 

How  to  make  a    fixBt-clafis  p 

brooder  out  of  an  old  piano  k  IkH  k 

box.     ^hafe  breeds  lay  best.  ■    ll  k  b 
Plans  for  ponltry  honses,  bow 
to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders  | 

11  b«  snrprisedat  the  Talaable  information  i 
It's  free.    Writ«  a  posts!  for  a  copy  today 

State  Incubator  Co.,  415Wa{n  St.,  Homer 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying 
S.O.White  Leghorn  stock.  Gaaranteed 
satisfactory.    Place  year  order  NOW — 
and  avoid  the  spring  rush. 
Hatching  Eggs       Breeding  Stock 
S-  C  W.  Leghomfi,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
All  eggs  and  stock  GUARANTEED.  Write! 
for  bie  new  catalog:    ''Tywacana  QaalitJ.'     . /-✓■■a  e\i 
Filled  with  Talnable  ponltrv  facts.  •jCi  ii-riii 

TYWACAHA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.      PvULTRY  CO. 
A.  E.  Wright,  Sopt.  "T" 
Box  73,  Fannlcgdale       Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ) 

Grelder*s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pore-bred  poultry  for  3913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  Tarieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
gaide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  oents  today. 
E.  H.  GREIDER,  Box     62,  Rhe«mB,  Fa. 


TYWACANA 


fHJMPHKE^IZE 


Make  your  hens  lay  150  to  250  eggs  a  year. 
Halve  the  cost  of  feed-  30  or  more  hens  should 
mean— Humphreyize.    "The  Golden  Egg"  free 
and  a  Humphrey  Bone  Cutter  on  free  trial. 
HUMPHREY.  Clark  -  St.  Factory,  JoUet.  Dl 
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MAKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 
Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Eeg* 
Prodnctlon  when  | 
Eggs  are  high. 
Afk  your  dealer,  or  send  ns  %1M  for  two 
lOO-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.    Booklet  free. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  P*  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


Breeding  Plymouth  Rocks 

"TX  THE  issue  of  June  23d  was  an  article 
*  by  W.  W.  Kulp  entided  'Value  of 
Standard  Breeds.'  My  favorites  are  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  noticed  Mr.  Kulp  men- 
tioned the  female-color  line,  also  one-color 
line.  This  is  something  I  would  like  to 
know  about.  How  is  the  breed  kept  pure  ? 
What  is  the  method  of  double  mating?  This 
is  something  I  have  wanted  to  know  about 
for  some  time."  These  questions  come  from 
a  reader  in  Oregon. 

You  wish  to  know  of  the  female  color  of 
a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  The  standard 
color  of  male  and  female  is  exactly  the  same 
shade,  a  bluish  black  or  a  black  not  quite  a 
perfect  black.  The  color  is  in  bars,  as  you 
know.  The  black  bars  are  narrow  and  of 
the  same  width  as  the  white  bars,  running 
from  the  skin  to  the  tip  of  the  feathers. 
You  understand  that  male  and  female  colors 
are  alike,  but  when  you  mate  a  standard- 
colored  male  to  a  standard-colored  female 
your  offspring  will  be  neither  standard-col- 
ored males  nor  females,  but  a  poorly  barred 
lot,  some  lighter,  some  darker.  Therefore, 
we  must  mate  the  son  of  a  show  female  to 
a  show  or  standard-colored  female,  and  we 
must  choose  such  a  shade  as  experience  has 
shown  us  to  be  about  the  color  that  will 
breed  the  greatest  number  of  the  proper 
shade,  for  the  dark  ones  are  not  only  darker 
in  shade  of  bar,  but  the  dark  bars  are  wide. 
They  are  perhaps  twice  the  width  of  the 
white  bars,  or  even  more  out  of  proportion. 
Some  will  be  the  opposite — too  light.  If 
you  have  a  female  just  about  right,  mate  a 
son  of  hers  to  her.  Take  one  evenly  barred 
all  over,  well  barred  to  the  skin,  and  if  he 
breeds  almost  perfectly  colored  pullets  use 
him  again  ;  if  not,  take  a  son,,  again,  of  the 
hen,  and  if  you  want  the  pullets  a  little 
darker  use  a  son  a  little  darker,  only  be  sure 
the  bars  are  straight,  especially  on  the  neck. 
If  they  break  at  the  shaft,  take  another.  The 
base  of  the  hackle  feathers  will  largely  show 
you  the  male's-  breeding  value  as  to  straight 
bars,  and  to  be  correct  they  must  be  straight. 

Double  mating  is  a  mating  for  female  color, 
which  I  have  given,  and  a  mating  for  male 
color.  To  mate  for  standard  male  color, 
take  a  male  as  nearly  correct  as  possible, 
and  mate  him  to  females  of  fine  heads  and 
shapes,  daughters  of  a  show  male.  Take 
those  that  are  straight  narrow-barred,  with 
the  dark  bar  twice  the  width  of  the  white 
bar  or  even  a  little  darker.  You  see  in  fe- 
male-color mating  you  consider  the  female 
first ;  for  male  color  we  consider  the  male 
first. 

You  can  make  it  female-color  or  male-color 
mating,  or  you  can  choose  one  in  between, 
but  if  you  do  this  you  will  get  very  few 
prize-winners.  To  raise  prize-winners  you 
must  double-mate.  W.  W.  Kulp. 


I  aJocI  Rnnk  "Prantmb\e  Poultry,"  128  pages 
Ldie»l  OUUK  practical  facts,  180  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poultry. 
All  alxiat  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks.  52  other 
Tarieties  pure-bred  poultry.  This  boolc.  lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc..  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bn  39.  Omnda,  Im 


$10 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


u»raiitc€<l  1  year.  Cheapest  and  bc*t 
— odIj  $10  flaw  to  vbicb  ripping  table 
can  b«  added.  Operates  easily.  Get 
catalogae  now  and  aave  money.  Xo 
middleman'i  proflt- 
Bertzlei  ft  Zock  Co.,  Box    9  .  Belleville.  Pa. 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Oar  >p«eialt7. 1  — rllny  Tari«ti««  pur*  br*d  chickaoi.  tor- 
k«7>.  duck*  and  ga— a.  Pnz«  winnvn.  Bent  hIock  and 
•nra-I^owMt  prieea.oldest  farm.l6lh  rear.  Fine  eataloff 

M.JONES  CO.,  Box  54,DMMolBM,la 


:d5 


FOR 

PIG 


INCUbS! 


BiKsrest  snjarantccd  incabator  at  price — 155  eg^  ca- 
r  pacity.   flat  hitndrtds  of  dead  air  cefi*— only  incu- 
'  bator  with  this  special  construction — wtll  made — cold 
I  rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  rcKU- 
lator,  deep  ntlrflcry,  high  le^,  double  doors,  etrc 
tester,  safety  lamp.   Special  price  17.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  I9.8S.   Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockus. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  di'isritisficd)  or  send  today 
fforotlr  interesting  big  free  book. 
IPROGRESSIVEINCUBATOR  CO, 
B°<     142        Racine,  W I  ■ 


"Are  you  fond  of  rice.  Miss  Hen?" 
"Oh!  Mr.  Leghorn;  tehee,  this  is  so 
sudden." 


The  American  Ostrich 

'T'HE  conservative  English  have  recently 
*■  invested  several  million  dollars  in  the 
profitable  oil  districts  of  California.  This 
reminds  me  that  there  is  one  industry  in 
the  Golden  State  that  the  English  alone 
control  and  from  which  they  reap  large 
dividends  every  year,  and  that  is  the  Cali- 
fornia ostrich-feather  business.  Time  was 
within  the  memory  of  very  young  men  that 
the  California  ostrich-feather  had  no  repu- 
tation, and  the  so-called  ostrich-farmers, 
chiefly  Englishmen,  one  by  one  went  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneering  sheriff  and 
disposed  of  their  assets  for  the  liquidation 
of  accumulated  indebtedness ;  one  of  these 
enterprising  Englishmen  committed  suicide, 
and  several  passed  away  at  a  premature  age, 
owing  to  the  troubles  they  had  experienced 
in  trying  to  endow  the  American  republic 
with  the  African  ostrich.  In  the  year  1900 
a  change  occurred :  the  American  women 
began  to  read  the  advertisements  lauding 
this  California  product  and  to  remit  therefor, 
so  that  oxer  the  sullen  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  sterile,  wind-swept  wastes  a  stream 
of  gold  began  to  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Anglo-Californian  ostrich-feather  farmers. 

One  of  the  last  annual  reports  gives  these 
facts  of  one  of  these  English  companies 
since  its  inception  a  few  years  ago  :  It  was 
capitalized  for  $300,000,  and  some  of  the 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  various  em- 
ployees of  the  farm,  resulting  in  the  entire 
outfit  in  control  having  a  real  producing 
interest  in  the  business  and  all  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  The  result 
has  been  a  dividend  each  year  of  twenty  to 
thirty-five  per  cent. 

But  there  is  a  precedent  for  all  this.  Ten 
million  dollars  per  annum  are  received  by 


the  English  in  London  in  exchange  for 
African  ostrich-feathers :  the  world's  buyers 
assemble  there  for  their  supply,  and  countless 
fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  business. 
There  is  another  avenue  open  to  the  Cali- 
fornia ostrich-farmer,  of  which  the  African 
farmer  has  had  no  experience :  California 
is  haunted  by  a  perpetual  stream  of  wealthy 
eastern  travelers.  These  people  each  pay 
a  quarter  or 'fifty  cents  admission  to  see 
these  ostrich-farms,  to  view  the  birds  in 
their  native  state,  hatching  their  monstrous 
eggs,  fighting  and  loving  as  the  case  may  be. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  flows  into  the 
coffers  of  the  company  from  this  source,  and 
now  there  are  few  large  towns  in  southern 
California  not  decorated  with  a  side-show 
known  as  an  ostrich-farm,  but  they  are  no 
more  like  the  great  African  farms  than  a 
canal-boat  is  like  a  steamship. 

As  soon  as  the  American  ostrich  shall 
have  multiplied  in  sufficient  quantities,  the 
American  women  will  buy  only  the  American 
ostrich-feathers.  The  sun-scorched  areas  of 
Arizona  and  California  will  be  covered  with 
uncounted  numbers  of  these  ornithological 
freaks,  and  the  weary  tramp  going  from 
town  to  town  will  solace  himself,  not  alone 
with  lemons,  oranges,  apricuts  and  prunes, 
but  with  the  eggs  of  the  timorous  ostrich 
who  will  fly  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  when 
he  beholds  the  weary  Willie  sticking  his 
head  over  the  field  fence.  One  ostrich-egg 
is  sufficient  for  one  meal  for  one  boarding- 
house  of  fifteen  people.  The  taste  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
hen's  egg,  but  the  time  in  boiling  is  longer. 

Yes,  the  English — those  masters  in  the 
control  of  barbarians — have  corralled  the 
African  ostrich  in  California  and  are  now 
reaping  the  benefit  from  this  product  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  E.  H.  Ryd.^l. 


Making  Money  on  Eight  Acres 

The  Elncouraging  Story  of  a  Colorado 
Friend 

IWY  WIFE  and  I  are  making  a  living  and 
laying  up  a  nice  little  sum  each  year 
from  eight  and  one-fourth  acres  of  land.  We 
have  three  children  from  eighteen  months 
to  seven  years  of  age.  It  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  someone  to  know  how  we  make  it. 

In  1905  I  was  working  in  a  furniture-store 
in  Oakland,  California.  I  had  been  at  that 
work  some  time.  But  my  health  broke,  and 
I  quit  my  position  January  1,  1905.  We 
came  to  Colorado.  We  arrived  here  January 
10,  1905,  with  just  $129,  all  we  had  in  the 
world,  and  I  not  able  to  work  at  all.  We 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  we  concluded 
to  buy  a  small  tract  of  land.  There  were 
several  tracts  at  that  time  for  sale.  We  bor- 
rowed $50  of  my  father  (who  lives  in  Kan- 
sas) to  pay  down  on  the  land.  We  used  the 
$129  to  build  us  a  shack  to  live  in. 

When  we  got  moved  into  our  shanty  and 
bought  what  furniture  we  had  to  have,  we 
had  less  than  $2.  Had  I  been  able  to  work, 
we  would  have  been  all  right,  but  I  wasn't. 
So  we  borrowed  $25  of  my  brother.  By  the 
time  that  was  gone  my  health  was  much  bet- 
ter. I  went  to  work  at  $1.50  per  day  and 
my  dinner.  In  the  meantime  we  went  in 
debt  about  $60  for  the  material  with  which 
to  build  a  chicken-house.  We  took  seventy- 
two  hens  March  7,  1905,  on  the  shares,  we 
giving  one  half  the  eggs.  That  was  our  start 
in  the  chicken  business. 

That  summer  we  raised  seventy-five  pul- 
lets, which  started  laying  in  December  and 
laid  all  winter.  August,  1906,  I  got  a  posi- 
tion as  rural  mail-carrier.  I  carried  the  mail 
till  January  1,  1909.  All  this  time  we  kept 
one  hundred  hens.  In  1908  my  health  began 
to  fail,  so  I  quit  the  mail  route,  and  we 
went  into  chickens  on  a  little  larger  scale. 
In  the  summer  of  1909  we  raised  three 
hundred  nice  White  Leghorn  pullets.  We 
needed  two  new  houses,  but  had  no  money  to 
build  with.  I  was  not  able  to  work  much, 
so  we  decided  to  sell  all  of  our  pullets  but 
one  hundred,  as  almost  everyone  said,  "Oh, 
you  may  make  one  hundred  hens  pay,  but 
you  can't  make  three  hundred  pay." 

Well,  I  went  to  town  and  sold  two  hun- 
dred pullets  at  twenty  cents  a  pound.  But 
on  the  way  home  I  took  to  thinking.  I 
thought,  now  we  have  three  hundred  pullets 
and  most  everyone  says  you  can't  make  them 
pay.  But  I  went  home  and  told  wife  that 
we  would  do  it. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  neighbors  and 
'phoned  to  the  party  I  had  sold  to  not  to 
come  after  them,  as  we  had  decided  not  to 
sell.  We  were  already  in  debt  about  $30 
for  brooder-houses  at  the  lumber-yard,  but 
we  went  in  $120  more  for  two  new  chicken- 
houses,  each  twelve  by  twenty-four  feet.  I 
did  the  work  myself. 

We  think  we  have  made,  or  rather  are 
making,  a  success  of  the  chicken  business. 
We  have  our  land  almost  paid  for — $170 
back  yet.  Have  a  nice  little  four-room 
house;  three  hen-houses,  each  twelve  by 
twenty-four  feet  (we  run  one  hundred  hens 
in  a  house)  ;  brooder  houses  for  nine  hun- 
dred chicks ;  four  four-hundrcd-cgg  incu- 
bators;  incubator-ccUar,  twelve  by  twenty 
feet.  All  of  which  is  paid  for,  too.  and  by 
our  chickens.  All  from  eight  and  one-fourth 
acres  of  land  !  H.  D.  W.xlker. 


No  one  can  wire-pull  himself  to  success 
on  the  farm. 

Organ-ization  is  the  music  to  which  all 
prosperous  communities  keep  step. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 
Testing  the  American  Hen 

[continued  from  p.\ge  13] 
The  655  hens  in  the  Missouri  contest  laid 
an  average  of  134  eggs  per  hen.  The  490  ia 
the  Connecticut  contest  laid  an  average  of 
153  eggs  per  hen.  The  contesting  hens 
came  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  also 
several  pens  from  Canada  and  one  from 
England  in  the  Connecticut  contest. 

Production  of  Breeds  Contrasted 

First,  let  us  study  the  comparative  average 
production  for  the  year  of  these  hens  ac- 
cording to  so-called  breeds  in  the  two  con- 
tests where  ten  or  more  hens  were  entered. 
For  example.  "Leghorns''  covers  all  stand- 
ard varieties  as  regards  color,  type  of  comb, 
etc.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  other 
breeds. 

Connecticut  Contest 

Eggs 

175  Leghorns  laid  an  average  of   159.S 

90  Plymouth  Rocks  laid  an  average  of  154.S 
70  Wyandottes  laid  an  average  of.  . .  153.6 
60  Rhode  Island  Reds  laid  an  aver- 
age of    157.4 

45  Orpingtons  laid  an  average  of...  144.6 
20  Minorcas  laid  an  average  of   144.6 

Missouri  Contest 

Eggs 

95  Leghorns  laid  an  average  of   145.2 

100  Plymouth  Rocks  laid  an  average  of  123.5 
60  Wyandottes  laid  an  average  of...  142.7 
90  Rhode  Island  Reds  laid  an  aver- 
age of    154 

60  Orpingtons  laid  an  average  of. . .  147.6 
20  Minorcas  laid  an  average  of   145.7 

There  were  two  or  more^varieties  of  each 
of  these  breeds  contesting,  except  the 
Minorcas. 

Production  of  Pens 

The  best  pen  records  in  the  Missouri  and 
Connecticut  contests  respectively,  and  the 
State  where  owned,  ar^as  follows,  five  birds 
to  a  pen  : 

Missouri 

Eggs 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (Mo.)   1,042 

White  Wyandottes    (Ark.)   1,015 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (Calif.)   991 

Barred  Rocks   (111.)   967 

Silver  Wyandottes   (Iowa)   947 

Black  Orpingtons  (Ind.)   944 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (Iowa)   915 

Buff  Orpingtons   (Mo.)   893 

Anconas    (Ohio)   835 

S.  C.  Hamburgs  (Mo.)   824 

White  Orpingtons  (Kans.)   817 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  (Mo.)   817 

White  Rocks  (111.)   813 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  (Mo.)   720 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Kans.)   703 

Buff  Rocks  (Mo.)   666 

R.  C.  Black  Minorcas  (Iowa)   641 

L  R.  Ducks  (N.  Y.)   674 


Eggs 
865 
1,069 
1,071 
925 


Connecticut 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (Conn.)  

White  Wyandottes  (Canada)  

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (Penn.)  

Barred  Rocks  (Md.)  

Silver  ^^"yandottes  (none  entered)... 
Black  Orpingtons  (none  entered).... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  (Conn.)   930 

Buff  Orpingtons  (W.  Va.)   860 

Anconas  (.none  entered)  

S.  C.  Hamburgs  (none  entered)  

White  Orpingtons   (Penn.)   857 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  (none  entered) 

White  Rocks  (Penn.)   901 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  (Canada)   907 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns  (none  entered) 

Buff  Rocks  (none  entered)  

R.  C.  Black  Minorcas  (none  entered) 
I.  R.  Ducks  (none  entered)  

Best  Producers  in  the  Various  Months 

In  the  Connecticut  contest,  individual 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  led  in  production 
all  through  the  year ;  but,  in  general  as  a 
breed,  the  Leghorns  did  not  hold  first  place 
till  early  summer.  _  The  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Orpingtons  se'e-sawed  during  the  first 
half  year  of  the  contest,  the  Rocks  being  a 
good  third.  From  July  until  the  end  of  the 
contest  the  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  fought 
for  first  place. 

The  best  layers  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year  in  the  Missouri  contest  follow : 

November  Black  Orpingtons 

December  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

January  Buff  Orpingtons 

February  Buff  Orpingtons 

March  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

April  Barred  Rocks 

May  S.  C.  Hamburgs 

June  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

July  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

August  Barred  Rocks 

September  S.  S.  Hamburgs 

October  Silver  Wyandottes 

Feed  Consumed  by  Different  Breeds 

The  average  amount  of  feed  consumed  by 
each  hen  in  the  Missouri  contest,  of  those 
\arieties  which  had  ten  or  more  hens  en- 
tered, and  which  averaged  more  than  120 
eggs  per  hen  for  one  year,  follows : 

Grain  Dry  Mash 

Breed  Pounds  Pounds 

Wyandottes    35  34.1 

Rhode  Island  Reds   35  35.6 

Black  Lnngshans    35  50 

Orpingtons    35  37.8 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas   35  44 

Leghorns    34.8  28.9 

Anconas    34.8  30.5 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  none  121 

Plymouth  Rocks    34.5  44.6 
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Made  of  DOUBLE 
STRENGTH  Coiled 


^ ^ ^1         t^  Spring    Wire.  Re 

ttf&  .-  ->  —  quires  tew er  posts.  Al- 
nnSmtmmS  ways  tight.  Is  heavily 
■•■•■^  Gal¥ani2ed  with  PURE  ZINC. 
"Will  outlast  all 
mothers.  Sixty  dif- 
ferent styles  and 
heights  to  choose 
from.  A  PENCE 
for  every  purpose. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  Prices  the  lowest 
ever  quoted  on  first-class  wire  fence. 

26-incli  Hog  Fence,    -    -    14c.  per  rod 
41-iDch  Farm  Fence,  -     •    21c.  per  rod. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence,      -    22i^c.  per  rod. 
Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.55  per  80-rod  Spool 

Biggest  values  ever  offered  and  sold 
under  our  30-DAYS-FREE-TRlAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT.  Our  big  Catalogue 
contains  information  you  should 
have.    Write  for  it  today.    It's  FREE.  | 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Fr»om 
Direct 


T  ^  TT         3  ^  ^  1  ^ 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 

Made  from  thorough- 
ly Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  showslOO 
styles  and  heierhts  of 
hoer.  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trlaL  If  not  satisfied  re- 
tarn  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalog. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Box  271,  Moncie.  Indiana. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

Wemakei6o styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog:,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  -wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  eentg  per  Rod  Up  . 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  X.awn  Fences  and 
Gates.   Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  BrownFence  &Wlre  Co. 
Dept.  21E  Clereland,  f  " 


Sunny  Tennessee! 

^      That  section  of  Kentucky, 
'         Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Georgia  traversed  by  the 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis  Railway 

Is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  its  climatic 
conditions  and  the  fertility  of  its  soils  ofifer 
unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
production  of  grains,  erasses,  live  stock  and 
truck  crops.  Fertile  and  attractive  farmlands 
may  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 

WDITI7  ™«  »t  once  for  De-  rDCI? 
Tl  I\l  I  El  scriptlve  Literature  rlxEib 

H.  F.  SMITH.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.  S  ,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Hustlers  Wanted  t.Z'Z.T^^Z 

•oncrete  siios  using  Blaw  h'teel  Forms.  There  is  money  in  this 
fcasiness  for  capable  men.    Write  now  for  information. 

Haw  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Westinghouse  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


lAfS^ITF     I^OR  REDUCED 
WVm  e  Ei  FACTORY  PRICES 
QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILLS 

46  jeaj-ssumaar.l.  GetourFRLE  TRLAL,  treizht 
paid  offer.  Jlilla  grind  cob  meal;  also  fine'^t  table 
meal — £3  e^iea — hand  power  to  20  H.  P.  A°k  for 
catalogs,  prices, mills  find  standard  Farm  Snpplies. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 
Dept-B     3735  filbert  St.,       Philadelwhia,  Pa 
Dept-X     3703SO.  Agbiaod  Ave.,  niicago.  lU,  " 


Carey  Act  and  Deeded  Irrigated  Lands,  fufw^year 

payments.  Big  crops,  unlimiteil  water.  Fares  refunded 
purchasers.    WYOMING  DE.VELOPMEM  CO.,  Wheatland,  Wyo. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog:,  Deert 
orauy  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  Ihem  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes.  rug:s  or  t^loves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  eroods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
IlliJStraled  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
forjnation  which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  excei>t  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  cure  for 
hides?  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freiglic 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing-  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantagre 
to  the  customer,  especially  oa  horse 
bides  and  calf  sicins  ;  about  the  fur 
roods  and  g-ame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Croshy  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y  • 


The  cost  of  the  grain  fed  in  the  Missouri 
contest  averaged  about  one  and  one-third 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  the  dry 
mash  was  nearly  two  cents  per  pound. 

Feeding  Rations  Used  in  Each  Contest 

The  grain  mixture  fed  in  the  Missouri 
contest  was  200  pounds  cracked  corn,  200 
pounds  wheat,  200  pounds  oats.  The  dry- 
mash  mi.xture  fed  in  hoppers  was  100  pounds 
wheat  bran,  200  pounds  middlings,  200 
pounds  corn-meal,  200  pounds  ground  oats, 
150  pounds  dried  beef-scrap,  7S  pounds  al- 
falfa meal,  50  pounds  gluten  meal,  25  pounds 
Old  Process  oil-meal,  8  pounds  fine  table  salt, 
25  pounds  powdered  charcoal. 

In  the  Connecticut  contest  the  scratch 
grain  mixture  was  60  pounds  cracked  corn, 
60  pounds  wheat,  40  pounds  heavy  white 
oats,  20  pounds  barley,  10  pounds  Kaffir  corn, 
10  pounds  buckwheat,  10  pounds  coarse 
beef-scrap.  The  dry-mash  mixture  was  200 
pounds  coarse  wheat  bran,  100  povmds  corn- 
meal.  100  pounds  gluten  feed,  100  pounds 
ground  oats,  75  pounds  standard  middlings, 
30  pounds  fish-scrap,  30  pounds  beef-scrap, 
25  pounds  low-grade  flour. 

A  Good  Showing  but  Room  for 
Improvement 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  Australians  are  in 
advance  of  the  breeders  of  this  country  in 
breeding  for  egg-production.  The  leading 
pen  in  the  Connecticut  contest  averaged  214 
eggs  per  hen,  and  in  the  Missouri  contest 
208  eggs  per  hen,  but  the  leading  pen  in  the 
Australian  contest  which  recently  closed, 
averaged  250  eggs  per  hen.  Also,  in  the 
same  Australian  contest,  360  hens  gathered 
from  60  different  breeders  made  an  average 
of  nearly  200  eggs  per  hen  for  the  entire 
360.  But  they  have  been  conducting  these 
contests  in  that  country  for  ten  years  or 
longer,  and  the  people  have  been  educated 
to  breed  for  egg  production.  The  average 
farm  hen  does  not  lay  more  than  80  eggs 
per  year  at  present.  If  we  can  raise  the 
average  to  even  150  or  160  eggs  per  hen,  we 
can  double  or  treble  the  profit  in  poultry  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business. 


Hens  on  the  Small  Farm 

"]yiY  HEALTH  having  failed  me  to  some 
■^'^^  extent,  I  feel  that  I  must  get  off  the 
'big'  farm  and  handle  a  smaller  one,  although 
I  do  not  feel  able  to  buy  one  at  the  present 
prices  asked  for  land  in  this  neighborhood," 
writes  an  Indiana  farmer.  "I  went  to  look 
at  a  ten-acre  piece  of  land,  price  $2,000,  but 
learned  at  the  same  time  that  the  owners 
would  lease  it  for  five  years  for  $125  per 
year.  Now  do  you  think  I  could  lease  this 
land,  build  a  suitable  hen-house,  equip  the 
farm  with  five  hundred  hens  and  make  it 
go,  by  raising  eggs  only?" 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  go  farther  east  in  your  search  for  a  suit- 


The  Silver-Laced  Wyandotte — a  good 
utility  bird 

able  location  for  the  poultry  business.  If 
I  were  starting  in  again,  I  would  locate  on 
a  ten  or  fifteen  acre  tract  as  near  to  a  large 
eastern  city  as  I  could  get,  and  on  a  trolley 
line  if  possible.  There  are  some  good  chances 
for  building  up  a  profitable  business  near  to 
most  of  the  popular  summer  resorts,  but  one 
would  be  surer  of  a  good  and  steady  busi- 
ness by  locating  near  a  city  or  large  manu- 
facturing town.  When  you  find  a  suitable 
location,  it  would  be  far  better  for  you  to 
buy  than  to  lease. 

A  few  men  have  made  the  production  of 
eggs  exclusively  a  paying  business,  but  all 
were  backed  by  large  capital  at  the  start.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  you  to  have  two 
strings  to  your  bow  by  stocking  up  with  some 
good  utility  breed,  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Wyandottes,  and  pro- 
ducing both  eggs  and  meat. 

In  seeking  a  suitable  location  for  the  poul- 
try business  I  would  prefer  not  to  go  north 
of  latitude  forty,  and  I  would  go  east.  Tracts 
of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  can  be  found 
near  any  of  the  large  cities.  Many  are  ad- 
vertised in  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  editions 
of  some  papers.  Some  of  these  farms  have 
a  nice  outfit  of  buildings  on  them.  I  would 
rather  buy  one  with  the  buildings  necessary 
for  starting  in  than  to  buy  a  bare  tract  and 
erect  the  buildings.  If  you  should  get  one 
without  the  necessary  houses,  I  can  give  you 
some  pointers  about  building  them  eco- 
nomically, but  I  would  advise  you  to  get  a 
farm  with  at  least  a  fair  outfit  of  poultry- 
houses  on  it,  if  you  can.       Fred  Grundy.  ^ 


"There's  a  Good  'Ad'  for 
WRIG  LEY'S  fe. 


"Where?" 
"On  the  fence." 

**Her  good  teeth,  appetite  and  diges- 
tion  make  her  the  best  *Ad*  for  it  I 

know  of.  It's 
the  only  thing 
she  likes  that's 
good  for  her. 
The  whole 
family  likes  it. 

I  use  it  my- 
self to  sweeten 
my  breath  af- 
ter smoking. 
Always 

Buy  It  by  the  Box 

—of  any  dealer.  It  costs 
less  and  stays  fresh 

until  used."  \ 


V 


if 


I  Look  for 
thes|)ear. 

The  flavor | 
lasts. 


Layers  are  payers.  The  more  eggs,  the  more  profits. 
It  is  the  number  of  eggs,  not  the  number  or  hens 
that  determines  the  season's  income.  For  lots 
of  eggs  use 

fr0^  Poultry  Regulator 

Makes  hena  lay  because  1 1  puts  them  in  condition 
to  bear  the  strain  of  egg  production. 

25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50 
D>u-ing  the  winter  months  much  loss  is  caused  by 
colds,  catarrh  and  roup. 

vr^^  Roup  Cure 

T  25c,  50c,  Jl 

ta  the  one  sure  preventive  and  cure 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 
Pratts  160-page  poultry  book  4e  by  mail. 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


FACTS  ABOUT 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  S5  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  slieep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers    command    good    local  and   Northern  Markets. 

The  Southern  Railway  Mobne  &  owo  Railroad  or 


SOUTHEAST 


ia  So.  &  Florida  Ry. 
territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  w^inters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
Industrial  openings  everywhere.   The  Southern  Railway  has 

 ■  nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 

fff£'£t  "Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
.^^^J^Im.  v.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Indnshial  Agent,  Room  32  Washington,  D.  C. 


Made  By  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


Don't  Delay  Buying  One 
a  Single  Day  Longer 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or 
making  butter  and  have  no  sepa- 
rator or  are  using  an  inferior 
machine,  you  are  wasting  cream 
every  day  you  delay  the  purchase 
of  a  De  Laval  Separator. 

There  can  only  be  two  real 
reasons  why  3-ou  should  put  off 
buying  a  De  Laval ;  either  you  do 
not  really  appreciate  how  great  your 
loss  in  dollars  and  cents  actually 
is  or  else  you  do  not  believe  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will 
make  the  saving  claimed  for  it. 

In  either  case  there  is  one  con- 
clusive answer :  "Let  the  De  Laval 
agent  in  your  locaHty  set  up  a 
machine  for  you  on  jour  place  and 
see  for  yourself  what  the  De  Laval 
will  do." 

You  have  nothing  to  risk  and  a 
milUon  other  cow  owners  who  have 
made  this  test  have  found  they  had 
much  to  gain. 

Don't  wait  till  Spring.  Even  if 
you  have  only  two  or  three  cows  in 
milk  you  can  hxiy  a  De  Laval  now 
and  save  half  its  cost  by  Spring.  If 
you  can't  convenienth^  pay  cash  you 
can  buy  a  De  Laval  machine  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  paj-  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De 
Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request. 
Write  to  nearest  office. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  ^ 
1'-^  SEPARATOR  COf 

^-•V^iSf         NEW  YORK 
«  CHICAGO 

'wli  MONTREAL 
'       '  WINNIPEG 


NOW! 


how  to  use  your  old  run- 
ning gears  for  many  years ;  save  ^ 
10,000  high  H£ls  ;  save  repair  bills.  ' 

ELECTRIC 

steel  Wheels 

Hake  haolisf  to  oOJ^  earier; 

don't  rut  roade  oi  fiel<JB;cin't  break 
or  dry  apart.  Se&d  for  illusttated 
book  of  wheels  and  ngcLj 
Elertrrc  Wheel  Co., 
13  ElmhU,  Quincj,  111.^ 


I  The  Market  Outlook  I 


HiKh 
Ufts 


80  Acres,  $400  Cash  Needed 
Year's  Income  $1,650 

BuOdlngs  worth  12.200:  for  sale  only  because  owner's 
other  business  demantia  all  his  time:  fertile,  machine- 
worked  fields,  stream-watered  pasture  for  20  cows,  10 
acres  wood:  apples,  pears,  plums;  2-etory  7-room  house, 
piazza.  40-ft,  basement  barn,  carriage  house,  hop  house; 
near  neighlwrs.  school,  mail  delivered,  only  3  miles  to 
R.  R.  station,  high  school,  creamery,  etc.:  income  last 
year  from  dairy,  fruit,  potatoes  and  poultry  $1 .050:  II 
taken  now  only  11.900.8400  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
Further  details  and  traveling  directions  to  see  this  and  a 
ICl-acre  farm  with  10  cows,  2  horses  and  all  machinery 
for  »2.tiOO,on  easy  terms,  page  49,  "Strout's  Farm  Cata- 
loinic  35."  2nd  Kdltion,  copy  free.  SUtion  2699.  E.  A. 
STEOtrr  FAEM  AGSNCT,  Onloo  Bank  Bldg.,  Plttsbiirg,  Pa. 


Try  Them  30  Days 

Send  u3  measare  of  waRon  ekelns  and 
we'll  ship  you  a  set  of  Empire  Steel  wheels 
to  fit — so  that  you  may  i>rove  that  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  aft'jr  testinp  30  days,  return  them  at 
our  expense  your  trial  costs  nothinfr-  Write  today  for 
Emnirc  wheel  book  and  free  trial  o(Ter.  also  ask  about 
.introductorv  offer  on  I0I3  Empire  Handy  Watgons, 
■  empire  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  168,   Quincy,  III* 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 


II  navtn  in  crf» 
ml<>u  N'Mt  aiKl 
liuy  from  th«  m&nufac 


Buys  th«  N«w  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.l.  Light  runni. 
easy  cleanine,  close  skim 
rninK.  durable.  Gu«rant< 
a  llftttlm*.    Skims  95  qts. 
p«-  hour-    HmdA  k1»o  In  fottr 
luT«r  niz/^  Qp  to  G  l-Zshown 


I  ftnd  more  by  what 
PtfBtml  brinra  Free  cat- 

flirrc:- from- factory"  olli 


jrer  an>i  u*«  bmlt. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 
22S9  WralMll  Blvd.  CHIOCO 


Early-Maturing  Sheep  Are 
Most  Profitable 

By  John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois 
"  ALL  things  do  come  to  him  who  prays 
and  waits."  For  want  of  reliable  in- 
*■  formation  w'e  can  only  hope  that 
sheepmen  observe  the  first  of  these  t\\^ 
means  to  success,  but  we  know  that  they 
have  patiently  waited  while  cattle  and  hogs 
have  enjoyed  a  good  long  inning ;  and  now 
they  are  reaping  their  rew.rd.  for  almost 
any  specimen  of  the  ovine  race  can  find 
a  market  just  now  at  a  fair  price. 

But  though  almost  anything  with  a  fleece 
on  its  back  and  a  decent  leg  of  mutton  to 
carry  it  around  meets  with  a  ready  market, 
yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  difference 
in  value  between  the  well-bred,  well-fed  and 
well-finished  sheep  or  lamb  and  the  one 
wanting  in  these  qualities  is  all  the  time 
becoming  wider. 

And  in  this  regard  there  is  a  special  new 
and  remarkable  feature  to  be  noted.  It  is 
that  the  popular  taste  in  the  matter  of  all 
kinds  of  animal  food  is  very  decidedly  turn- 
ing toward  the  consumption  of  the  smaller 
and  more  tender  joints  of  the  younger  ani- 
mals, and  this  especially  holds  good  with 
regard  to  sheep  and  lambs.  Passing  by  what 
have  been  misnamed  "hothouse"  lambs, 
which  often  command  fancy  prices  when  but 
a  few  weeks  old,  at  as  low  weights  as  fifty 
pounds,  the  lamb  ordinarily  marketed  when 
nine  or  ten  months  old  meets  with  the 
readiest  sale  at  top  prices,  if  fat  and  well 
finished,  at  from  75  to  85  pounds.  Wethers 
should  be  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
old  and  not  to  exceed  120  pounds.  To  meet 
this  demand,  buyers  discriminate  largely 
against  the  heavier  weights.  The  practical 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  (as  was  made 
very  evident  at  the  recent  International 
Show  at  Chicago)  is  that  the  smaller  breeds 
of  mutton  and  wool  sheep  which  mature 
early  at  low  weights  are  those  which  will  pay 
best  to  breed  and  feed.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  farmers  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
to  those  with  small  holdings  everywhere. 

Just  now  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
pregnant  ewes  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Not  only  does  the  condition  of  the  lamb  at 
birth  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  its 
mother  has  been  fed,  but  the  very  life  of 
both  of  them  may  be  endangered  by  mistakes 
made  in  this  respect.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, where  often  one  fourth  of  the  arable 
land  on  a  farm  is  devoted  to  turnips,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  so  to  balance  the  ewes' 
food  as  to  guard  against  their  being  too  fat, 
which  is  dangerous  at  lambing ;  or  so  poor 
as  to  cause  them  to  drop  small  and  weak 
lambs. 

Ewes  do  Best  on  Oats 

In  this  country,  where  for  various  reasons 
roots  are  not  grown  so  extensively,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  decide  on  the  best  and 
cheapest  substitute  for  them.  Corn-silage 
and  alfalfa  have  not  until  recently  been 
much  used  for  this  purpose,  but  I  think  the 
silo  is  going  to  meet  this  want.  Among  many- 
experiments  made  recently  as  to  this,  one 
of  the  most  complete  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  John  M.  E\-^-ard,  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station.  ^ 

Forty-eight  ewes  as  similar  as  possible  in 
breeding  and  condition  were  divided  into 
four  equal  lots  and  fed  as  follows:  Lot  1, 
clover-hay;  Lot  2,  alfalfa-hay;  Lot  3.  clover- 
hay  and  com-silage ;  Lot  4.  corn-silage. 
Shelled  corn  was  fed  to  all  of  them.  The 
cost  of  the  average  daily  ration  per  ewe  was 
as  follows : 

Daily  cost  of 
feed  per  ewe. 

Lot  Bo.  cents. 

1  2.47 

2   2.74 

3  2.03 

4  1.60 

The  character  of  the  lambs  at  birth  is 
tabulated  below : 

At.  wt.  per      .  Condition  , 

Lot  At.  I7o.  Umb,  Prime  to  Mediam 

5o.  lAmba  lb«.  mediom.    to  inferior. 

Per  ct.         Per  cl. 

1  1.67  6.58  65  35 

2  1.75  7.91  76  24 

3  1.67  7.44  73  27 

4  1.33  8.36  82  18 

Mr.  Evvard  says  that  the  addition  of  some 
oats  and  oil-meal  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous. My  own  experiences  of  long  ago 
taught  me  to  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
corn  for  all  pregnant  farm  animals.  Ewes 
certainly  do  best  on  oats.  The  slightly  laxa- 
tive properties  of  linseed-meal,  as  well  as 
its  value  as  a  fertilizing  element  in  the 
manure,  make  its  use  in  small  quantities 
very  desirable. 

A  Quiet  Wool-Market 

The  marked  superiority  of  the  lambs  from 
the  silage-fed  ewes  quite  makes  up  for  their 
inferiority  in  numbers;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  they  grew  older  it  would  be  more 
than  maintained.  The  ewes  gained  very 
equally  in  weight  up  to  lambing.  No  special 
change  in  the  prices  of  mutton  and  wool  has 
to  be  recorded.    The  demand  is  satisfactory. 


An  Unusual  Hog  Situation 

By  Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota 
TTHIS    winter's    hog-market    has  differed 
somewhat  from  the  regular  program.  By 
the  holidays  the  winter  market  is  usually  in 
full  swing,  and  supply  is  at  its  high  tide. 
Packers  have  begun  cellaring  pork  in  large 
quantities,  and  prices  have  taken  their  sea-  j 
sonal  narrow  limits.    This  season,  however,  J 
conditions  are  not  like  this.    The  supply  of  I 
hogs  in   feeders'  hands  is  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  and  corn  is  plentiful ;  feeding  is 
-profitable,  hence  there  is  no  inclination  to 
hurry  to  market.    The  packers  have  placed 
only  enough  product  in  the  cellars  to  main- 
tain the  current  stock,  and  price  limits  are 
rather  wide  for  midwinter. 

When  a  large  supply  was  in  the  yards  just 
before  the  holidays,  the  packers  were  able 
to  force  the  price  dangerously  close  to  the 
$7  line  at  Chicago.  Immediately  following, 
there  was  a  sharp  reaction,  supply  was  cut 
down  one  fourth,  and  some  of  the  decline 
was  regained. 

A  Market  Hard  to  Manipulate 

Swine-raisers  generally  are  in  good  finan- 
cial circumstances,  and  so  are  rather  inde- 
pendent about  selling  on  a  low  market.  They 
prefer  to  hold  and  convert  some  more  cheap 
com  into  pork.  This  has  produced  a  market 
of  moderate  supply  for  midwinter — one 
which  the  packers  cannot  manipulate 
easily — but  it  means  more  and  heavier  hogs 
late  in  the  winter. 

Indications  are  that  many  sows  will  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes.  Their  being 
withheld  from  the  market  now  will  not  have 
as  great  an  effect  as  their  presence  on  the 
market  during  the  summer  after  their  pigs 
are  weaned.  This  supply  is  gradually  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  and  the  demand  for 
meat  that  previously  had  to  be  stored  in 
cellars  from  the  time  of  the  winter  packing 
season  till  midsummer  can  now  be  supplied 
from  the  hogs  on  the  market  at  that  time, 
and  consequently  the  packers  are  not  forced 
to  lay  up  such  a  large  store  during  the  win- 
ter, and  can  refuse  to  buy  heavily  at  this 
season  unless  the  prices  are  attractive. 

The  packers  have  already  caused  a  $2 
decline,  but  they  declare  they  need  more  to 
make  anything  but  fresh-meat  trade  profit- 
able. It  does  not  look  as  if  their  desires 
are  to  be  satisfied  to  any  great  extent. 
Fresh-meat  demand  is  above  normal,  and 
the  future  outlook  is  still  larger. 


Index  to  Advertisements 


Marketing  Apples  in  Chicago 

By  W.  A.  Toole,  Wisconsin 
COME  time  ago  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  as 
we  were  shipping  apples  to  a  commission 
firm  on  South  Water  Street  at  that  time,  and 
receiving  rather  low  returns,  I  thought  I 
would  visit  the  place  and  look  things  over. 

To  a  person  whose  previous  idea  of  a 
crowd  is  formed  from  his  knowledge  of 
circus-day  in  a  country  town.  South  Water 
Street  is  a  bewildering  place.  Each  side 
of  the  street  is  lined  with  trucks,  pedlers' 
wagons,  and  delivery-carts,  and  the  center 
_  filled  full  of  loaded  wagons  moving  slowly 
along,  with  a  blockade  occasionally,  and 
seemingly  the  narrowest  escapes  from  acci- 
dents. These,  with  the  sidewalks  lined  with 
produce  and  hand-truck  loads  constantly 
moving  back  and  forth,  make  a  busy  scene. 

Grocers  tuid  Pedlers 

I  hunted  up  the  commission  house  to 
which  we  were  consigning  our  apples  and 
went  in  and  nosed  about  till  I  found  apples 
shipped  from  my  home  town,  though  none  of 
our  own  growing.  Then  I  watched  the  sales- 
man as  he  showed  apples  to  buyers.  There 
was  plainly  an  oversupply  on  the  market, 
and  buyers  were  extremely  critical.  I  no- 
ticed one  sale  failed  because  the  buyer  found 
one  or  two  small  apples  down  toward  the 
center  of  the  barrel. 

Then  I  found  the  manager  and  had  quite 
a  chat  with  him.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  to  me,  "During  years  like  the  present, 
when  it  is  hard  to  place  the  goods,  the  buyer 
practically  sets  his  own  price,  but  when 
there  is  a  little  scarcity  of  apples  we  can 
crowd  the  price  up  some.  The  trouble  this 
year  is  that  all  the  outside  markets  seem  to 
be  filled,  so  we  must  look  to  Chicago  alone 
to  dispose  of  a  heavy  surplus.  About  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  Chicago  sales  are 
made  to  the  Greek  pedlers.  If  it  were  not 
for  them,  we  would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  enormous  supply.  One  person  will  be 
selected  to  buy  for  a  large  number  of 
Greeks.  They  meet  at  night  and  get  their 
supply  at  a  central  place,  and  early  in  the 
morning  start  out  on  their  rounds.  They 
are  content  with  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  so  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  disposing 
of  larger  quantities  of  goods.  The  grocer 
asks  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  and 
the  higher  price  means  less  amount  sold. 

This  visit  brought  out  a  few  "thinks"  on 
my  part.  Among  them  were :  that  part  of 
the  present  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the 
many  costs  of  distribution ;  that  a  lower 
price  to  the  consumer,  together  with  a  better 
price  to  the  producer,  may  often  be  had  by 
dealing  directly  with  the  grocer  or  even  with 
the  consumer  direct ;  that  this  usually  may 
best  be  done  through  local  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations,  such  as  already  exist  in 
many   places   and   are   giving  satisfaction. 
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i  Garden  and  Orchard  | 

I  I 

Trees  Too  Near  Tile-Drain 

A TILE-DRAIN  correctly  laid,  large 
enough  for  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
carried  olt  and  doing  efficient  work  for 
a  period  became  more  and  more  sluggish  in 
doing  its  incumbent  duty,  refusing  to  work 
full  capacity,  carrying  less  and  less  water 
until  at  last  it  began  to  back  water  and 
would  scarcely  work  at  all.  Knowing  that 
the  drainage  system  was  all  right,  and  the 
tile  sufficiently  large  to  do  good  work,  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  there  was  a 
clog  somewhere,  and  an  investigation  was 
made. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  located  at 
the  base  of  a  large  Cottonwood  tree,  whose 
roots  had  penetrated  the  tile  and  formed  a 
mesh  or  a  network  of  tiny  rootlets  inside, 
which,  by  and  by,  had  caught  all  litter,  such 
as  straw,  grass,  leaves  and  small  sticks,  till 
the  water  was  almost  completely  barred  from 
passing  through. 

This  experience  has  taught  us  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  down  all  trees,  the  nature  of 
which  is  to  seek  water  with  their  roots, 
such  as  cottonwoods,  maples  and  willows, 
if  a  perfect  drainage  is  desired. 

Such  trees,  though  they  are  often  hard  to 
give  up,  owing  to  their  desirability  for  shade 
and  the  fact  that  they  contain  some  sweet 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  should  be  re- 
moved or  hindered  from  growing  near  cis- 
terns, low  wells,  or  springs,  as  instances  are 
on  record  where  such  trees  have  drained 
cisterns  of  their  water  by  sending  their 
hairlike  roots  through  the  side  walls,  then 
forming  branches  on  the. inside  and  growing 
into  a  tree.  J.  A.  Raiser. 


Growing  Winter  Lettuce  in 
Cold- Frames 

TN  OUR  section,  middle  Georgia,  we  have 
very  little  ice  before  Christmas,  though 
we  have  a  killing  frost  some  time  about  the 
last  of  October.  Often  the  first  crop  of 
lettuce  is  raised  without  covering  of  .  any 
kind    and    little    difficulty    is  experienced. 

Our  hotbeds  face  the  southeast  and  are 
dug  out  from  one  to  two  feet  and  filled  with 
barn-yard  manure.  This  is  turned  over  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  the  bed  is  raised  six 
inches  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  two 
thirds  good  garden  soil  and  one  third  well- 
rotted  manure.  This  is  well  pulverized,  no 
lumps  or  grass-roots  being  left  to  give 
trouble  in  subsequent  operations. 

Construction  of  the  Frame 

A  wooden  frame  is  put  over  the  bed.  On 
the  northwest  the  weather-boarding  is  two 
feet  high,  and  on  the  southeast,  one  foot 
above  the  ground  level.  This  slant  toward 
the  southeast  takes  advantage  of  all  the  sun- 
shine there  is,  and  also  lets  the  rain  run  off 
easily. 

The  cross-sections  should  be  placed  every 
five  or  six  feet  to  hold  the  frame  rigid,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  cover  from  sagging  too 
inuch. 

The  frame  is  made  from  three  to  six  feet 
wide  and  any  length.  I  prefer  a  four-foot 
width  for  lettuce,  as  I  can  plant  four  rows 
and  work  them  easier  than  in  wider  beds. 
The  cover  is  made  of  osnaburg  and  nailed 
closely  to  the  high  side.  The  other  end  is 
tacked  to  a  one-by-two-inch  strip  of  wood, 
so  that  the  cover  can  be  easily  rolled  back 
when  it  is  not  needed  ;  and  the  weight  helps 
to  roll  it  down  and  keep  it  in  place  when  it 
is  needed,   especially  during  cold  weather. 

It  is  made  wide  enough  to  fall  over  the 
lower  edge,  as  this  will  prevent  the  cover 
from  being  raised  by  the  wind.  This  cloth 
cover  is  made  rain-proof  by  being  painted 
with  linseed-oil.  A  cover  so  painted  and 
stored  in  the  barn  at  the  end  of  the  season 
will  last  two  years.  The  frame  will  last 
much  longer,  but  the  soil  must  be  removed 
and  renewed  each  year. 

The  Work  is  Not  Heavy 

If  very  cold  in  January  or  February,  a 
thick  cover  of  fine  straw  is  put  over  the 
lettuce  under  the  cover,  and  manure  is 
banked  up  against  the  wooden  sides.  Very 
little  glass  is  used,  except  for  seed-beds 
where  all  the  light  possible  must  be  given. 

Lettuce-raising  in  cold-frames  should  ap- 
peal to  southern  women.  After  the  frame 
is  made  and  soil  carefully  prepared,  the 
work  is  not  heavy.  I  use  only  three  imple- 
ments :  a  watering-pot,  a  trowel  and  a  three- 
pronged  kitchen  fork.  This  I  find  the 
greatest  help  in  transplanting  the  tiny  seed- 
lings. 

For  an  early  crop  we  sow  the  lettuce-seed 
in  August,  in  boxes,  with  a  three-inch  layer 
of  good  garden  soil  placed  on  top  of  oyster- 
shells  or  other  coarse  material  for  drainage. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  rows  two  inches  apart 
and  then  pressed  in  with  a  brick.  The 
ground  is  in  a  moist  condition  before  plant- 
ing. Then  water,  sift  a  little  soil  on  top, 
and  cover  with  wet  newspapers.  As  the  air 
in  Augiist  and  September  is  not  only  hot 
but  dry.  the  little  plants  must  be  sprayed 
twice  a  day  or  covered  with  wet  newspapers. 

Begin  transplanting  as  soon  as  the  second 
pair  of  leaves  appear,  not  only  because  you 


want  stocky  plants,  but  because  we  have  a 
Utile  green  caterpillar  who  is  very  fond  of 
lettuce  and  a  most  voracious  feeder.  This 
little  caterpillar  is  always  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  if  removed 
before  he  eats  the  heart  of  the  lettuce,  does 
little  damage,  as  the  first  leaves  are  worth- 
less. He  is  so  exactly  the  color  of  the 
lettuce-leaf  that  he  would  escape  detection 
except  that  he  eats  through,  and  the  little 
punctures  declare  his  presence. 

Caterpillars  and  Cutworms 

Set  the  little  seedlings  two  by  two  inches 
in  the  next  frame,  and  examine  every  day 
for  caterpillars.  I  soon  found  I  must  watch 
for  cutworms,  too ;  they  get  in  their  work 
in  the  night.  By  looking  over  my  bed  before 
breakfast  I  could  easily  find  the  wilting 
plant  and  dig  up  the  monster,  so  that  his 
first  meal  also  became  his  last. 

A  lost  plant  was  replaced  at  oiice,  and  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  touched  they  were  thinned 
again,  leaving  plants  ten  by  ten  inches  in 
permanent  quarters. 

In  transplanting,  the  soil  being  already 
prepared,  I  pushed  the  fork  in  and  then 
forward  a  trifle,  filled  the  hole  with  water, 
put  in  the  little  plant  and  pushed  the  dirt 
back  with  the  fork,  then  firmed  it  with  my 
fingers.  In  this  way  it  was  not  necessary 
to  shade  the  plants,  except  for  the  middle 
of  the  first  two  days ;  after  spraying,  they 
were  covered  with  newspapers  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

I  continued  to  sow  a  few  seed  every  week, 
as  I  wished  to  replace  every  plant  as  fast 
as  the  headed  lettuce  was  cut.  Later  in  the 
season,  after  the  day  of  the  green  caterpillar 
was  over,  the  plants  were  allowed  to  develop 
several  leaves  before  transplanting. 

Fertilizing  and  Transplanting 

The  lettuce  grows  very  rapidly,  and  by 
the  end  of  October  the  leaves  touched  in 
every  direction  and  had  begun  to  head.  In 
November  and  December  the  crop  was  sold. 
As  soon  as  a  plant  was  sold,  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  loosened  with  a  trowel,  a  pot  of 
manure  and  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda 
were  worked  into  the  soU  and  another  little 
plant  was  growing  there  before  night.  That 
means  that  my  plants  were  sold  at  the  home 
market,  and  only  as  many  were  cut  each 
day  as  there  was  a  call  for. 

Varieties  amd  Prices 

I  planted  Golden  Queen,  which  makes  a 
small  hard  head  and  matures  quickly,  and 
Big  Boston  Market.  Prices  for  the  first 
averaged  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  and 
one  dollar  per  dozen  for  the  latter. 

In  this  way  I  grew  two  crops  of  lettuce  in 
the  same  beds.  Some  people  grew  three, 
but  spring  comes  early,  and  my  third  crop 
was  grown  in  the  garden,  though  the  little 
plants  had  been  cared  for  in  the  hotbeds 
until  they  were  quite  large  seedlings. 

When  the  plants  were  small,  the  ground 
between  was  loosened  once  a  week  with  a 
trowel,  and  all  weeds  picked  out  by  hand. 
Lettuce  requires  a  good  deal  of  water,  which 
is  a  fact  to  be  considered  in  placing  your 
beds.  Once  a  week  I  added  a  spoonful  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  a  watering-pot  of  water; 
this  only  for  the  large  plants.  I  held  the 
pot  in  the  right  hand  and  lifted  up  the 
lettuce-leaves  with  the  left  hand  so  that  none 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  water  fell  on  the 
leaves.  It  is  better  to  do  this  just  before  a 
rain  when  it  is  possible,  as  the  nitrate  of 
soda  scorches  wherever  it  touches  the  let- 
tuce. 

With  all  your  care  you  cannot  get  good 
hard  heads  unless  the  nights  are  cool.  More 
lettuce  is  spoiled  by  heat  than  cold,  as  the 
heat  makes  it  throw  up  a  seed-stalk  instead 
of  heading.  Mary  H.  Bowers. 


"Er — good-moming.  Brother  Fox. 
You're  up  rather  early  this  morning." 

"Yes,  I'm  up  before  breakfast.  Brother 
Rabbit." 


Yellow-Striped  Cucumber- 
Beetle 

AN  ILLINOIS  reader  complains  that  he  is 
unable  to  raise  squashes  and  cucumbers. 
The  vines  start  off  nicely,  and  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  set,  a  worm  of  some  kind 
gets  into  the  stem  and  bores  a  hole  through 
the  center;  then  the  vine  dies. 

The  culprit,  no  doubt,  is  the  larva  or 
caterpillar  of  the  striped  cucumber  or  squash 
beetle,  usually  called  "cucumber-bug."  The 
corrugated  or  roughened  outer  surface  of 
the  stem,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  of  the  root  is  the  work  of  this 
pest  and  a  sure  indication  of  its  presence. 

Kill  the  adult  beetles  when  they  first  begin 
to  feed  on  the  foliage,  by  early  applications 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  thus  preventing  their 
breeding.  The  application  of  tobacco-dust, 
by  the  handful,  to  and  around  the  stems  of 
cucumber,    squash   and   similar   vines,  will 


Half  the  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Grass  Seed  Planted  is  Wasted 

There  never  was  a  more  sinful 
waste  of  seed  than  broadcasting 

Broadcasted  seed  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  part  is  washed  away  by  rain;  another  por- 
tion goes  to  feed  the  birds;  much  of  it  lies  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  never  makes  healthy  plants. 

In  broadcasting,  there  is  usually  sown  an  average 
of  66  clover  seeds  on  a  square  foot  of  ground.  This 
is  more  than  twice  too  much,  and  the  results 
are  doubtful,  at  that. 

If  you  intend  to  sow  clover  in  your  winter  wheat, 
the  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill  will  show 
you  a  gain  of  about  FOUR  DOLLARS  per  acre. 

If  the  seeding  is  done  in  old  pastures  and  meadows  or  run-down 
alfalfa  fields,  the  discs  open  proper  furrows,  cultivate,  let  the  air 
in  and  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  where  it  is  sure  to  grow.  This 
method  increases  the  hay  tonnage  and  forage.  It  also  saves  half 
the  seed. 

In  sowing  Hungarian  Grass  or  Millet,  half  the  seed  is  saved  and 
the  tonnage  is  greatly  increased  over  other  methods. 

The  Superior  Force  Feed  accurately  sows  Crimson  and  Red 
Clover,  White  Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy 
mixed,  Timothy  alone,  Red  Top  Fancy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass, 
Millet,  Flax,  etc.,  in  widest  ranges  of  quantity. 

SEND  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA  DRILLFOLDER 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  Superior  Alfalfa  and 
Grass  Seed  Drill.  Sold  under  the  strongest  warranty.  You  run 
no  risk  in  purchasing. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1913 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing.  The  first  edition  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  will  soon  be  distributed.  As  usual  it  is  sent  unsolicited  only  to  "  Customers 
of  Record."  We  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  mail  a  copy  immediately  upon  appli- 
cation (a  postal  card  will  do)  to  every  one  who  appreciates  QUALITY  IN  SEEX)S. 

This  Silent  Salesman  (and  we  employ  no  "  talking  "  salesmen  to  solicit 
orders)  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown.  Besides 
colored  plates  of  Burpee-Specialties,  this  bright  book  of  1 80  pages  shows  hundreds 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. It  is  almost  indispensable  to  all  who  garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  "  House  of  Burpee  "  is  known  the  world  over  not  only  as  EXPERTS 

IN  Sweet  Peas  but  also  as  Seed  Specialists.   No  other  American  firm  has 

ever  introduced  so  many  novelties  of  sterling  value, —  and  no  other  growers 
supply  seeds  ajinually  direct  to  so  many  planters.  It  might  be  to  your  interest 
to  read  THE  BuRPEE-AnNUAL.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  post-card 
to  send  us  your  address,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  We  never 
annoy  applicants  with  "  follow-up  "  letters  I 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?    If  so,  kindly  write  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 


5turdy  as  Oaks. Founded  1850^ 

are  the  best.  Growing  plants  delivered  FREEt  anj- 
where.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
63  years'  experience  back  of  them.  VTrite  today  for 

"Dingee  Guide  to  Rose  Culture" 

Mostreli^ble  Rose  boon — 86  pages.    Superbly  illus- 
tratedi  n  colors,  }A.^\\iAFBEE.  Describes  and  prices 
nearly  1,000  Boses  and  other  plants ;  tells  bow  to 
grow  them.  Best  flower  and  vegetable  seeda,  70  glass 
houses.  THE  DINfiEE  S  CONARD  CO^  Box  130.West  6rOTe,Pa. 


lO  Fru'ifTreesforSJcts 


Rrst-dass  stock.  4  ft.  hieh.  worth  S2.00:   One  each  of 
Baldwin,  Transparent  Apple;  Bartlett,  Kieffer  Pear;  E. 
Richmond,  Windsor  Cherry ;  Lombard,  Burbank  Plum ; 
i^TJ-— — _    Elberta,  Crawford's  E.  Peach  —  all  for  97 
J^^SE^iy  cents.    Order  now  to  get  catalog  of  bi? 
jBOOlf*    offers.    Freight  paid  oa  85  orders. 
]Sj\\/er     1     Every  order  guaranteed, 
'  lOht  1^  /  RICH  UND  NURSHtiES.  Box  142 ,  RocJi ester.  N.Y, 


DIRECT  TO  THE  PLANTER,  thus  saving  you  all  middleman  s  profits. 

Backed  by  an  experience  of  48  years  In  growing  and  propagating. 

We  have  exceptionally  fine  lines  of  Apple.  Peach,  Cherry,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Quince  trees,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

We  ffuarantee  Mir  trees  true  to  name  and  free  from  scale,  ana  will 
refund  $3  to  $1  invested  ut  every  case  where  found  otherwise. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  price  li«t  of  selected  stock. 
J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES,  24  Stale  SIreel,  Dansvllls,  New  York 


We  are  SEED  GROWERS  not  Mere  Dealers 

W   So  we  can  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Harris' 


High  Class  Seeds  are  all  tested  and  the  results  given  so  you  know  just  how  many  wi 
^   grow-   Get  our  Catalog  and  Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half  agents' 
prices.    We  offer  some  very  fine  improved  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Oat»  and 
Com.  as  well  as  the  best  Vegetable  Seeds  of  all  kinds  at  whole- 
sale prices.   Catalog  Free— it's  worth  having.    Ask  for  Market 
Gardeners'  wholesale  price  list  if  you  grow  for  market. 


'ris'  I 
will  J 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  69,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 
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When  pruning,  a 
well-made,  efficient 
tool  wall  enable  you 
to  do  the  work  with 
greater  ease,  in  less  time 
and  soon  save  its  cost. 


The 

Best  Combination 
Pruning  Tool — for 
Sawing  and 
Clipping 


The  Disston  "Orchard" 

Pruning  Hook  and  Saw   '^^1^  ^'^^''^^^'^'^'^^ 
combines  two  tools  in  one 
and  can  be  used  with  or 
without  a  pole.     Light  in 
weight,  but  strong  and  dur- 
able.  The  long,  slender  teeth 
draw  the  saw  into  the  light- 
est branch. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  vari- 
eties of  saws  emd  tools  we  make 
for  farm  use.    Our  book  gives  de- 
tculed  descriptions,  as  well  as  valuable 
information  on  the  proper  care  of  tools. 

Write  for  the  "  DISSTON  Farm 
Tool  Book  " — it  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 

DISSTON 

SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  all  ProgTessive  Hardware  Dealers 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works* 
P.O.  Box  B 1537.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Selling  hay  is 
hard  on  the  land.      But  at 
present  prices  there  is  good  money 
in  the  business  if  you  maintain  the  soil 
fertility  by  supplementing  manure,  sod  and 
nitrate  with  plenty  ot  mineral  plant  food — especially 

POTASH 

Annual  early  spring  applications  of  50  to  100  lbs.  Muriate  or 
200  to  400  lbs.  Kainit  and  200  to  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate 
are  recommended. 

A  two-ton  crop  of  either  timothy  or  clover  takes  from  the 
soil  alx)ut  100  lbs.  of  actual  Potash  or  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  200  lbs.  of  INIuriate  or  800  lbs.  of  Kainit.    The  above 
recommendation  supplies  some  excess  of  phosphate,  but 
not  over  one-half  ration  of  Potash. 


Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  free  book  with 
fertilizer  formulas  and  directions, 

German  Kali  Work&.  Inc. 

43  Brotdwtr,  >pw  York  _Moaidnock  KliK-k.  Cktragv 


t^bltn«j  OcDtral  Rnnk  Baildin^. 

^r■w  Orli-aut 
Bank  aiift  Triinl  HIdir..  Savannali 
Kmpire  Itlrl^.,  .itlanta 


-L  iriAkca  Jcck.tilcli,  n«t,  quick,  fMJ.   fie.  thtt 
re«l''  It  Kccf  e  tte  teaiic^  righL  AccrTa  WAnTko.  Digmo&c/. 
I C.  1.  1IVKK.S  CO.,  0326  UxliKtoD  Arr.  Chlnr*,  111 


have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  young  larva 
away  from  the  stem  and  root  of  the  vines. 

Squash-vines  in  some  localities  are  some- 
times attacked  by  the  "squash-vine  borer,  a 
much  larger  whitish  or  pinkish  worm  or 
grub  which  bores  into  and  tunnels  through 
the  center  of  the  stem  and  often  kills  the 
plants.  Tobacco-dust  may  be  applied  for 
this  pest  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  other. 
The  borers  my  also  be  hunted  up  and  care- 
fully dug  out,  and  the  first  joints  of  the 
vines  be  well  covered  with  moist  soil  so  as 
to  induce  the  vine  to  make  new  roots  at 
these  first  joints. 


What  It  Proved 

By  G.  Henry 
'T'HE  truck-gardener  was  unmercifully  beat- 
ing his  old  horse.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  truck-gardener  was,  of 
course,  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  market  so  that 
he  could  sell  his  cabbages  and  carrots  and 
berries  and  turnips  and  com.  If  he  did  not 
get  there  very  soon,  some  other  truck- 
gardener  would  reach  market  ahead  of  him 
and  get  THE  MONEY,  for  which  we  all 
strive  so  earnestly  and  sometimes  unscrupu- 
lously. 

His  old  horse  seemed  to  be  tired,  and  he 
balked  on  a  steep  hill.  The  pavement  was 
slippery,  too :  but  the  truck-farmer  in  his 
eager  quest  for  money  forgot  the  handicaps 
against  which  the  old  horse  struggled,  and 
beat  him  and  beat  him,  until  a  woman  called 
out  of  a  window  for  him  to  stop  it. 

"Stop  it!  "  she  screamed  at  the  top  of  her 
shrill  voice,  "or  I'll  call  my  big  son  who  is 
just  home  from  college,  and  he  will  beat 
YOU." 

But  the  truck-farmer  continued  to  belabor 
his  co-worker,  and  when  this  failed  to  pro- 
duce results  the  farmer  got  off  his  seat  and 
seized  a  club  and  knocked  down  the  old 
horse,  but  the  horse  got  to  his  feet  again. 
Still  he  remained  as  stubborn  as  some  of 
us  men  and  women,  and  instead  of  going 
ahead  he  actually  began  to  back  up,  just  as 
men  and  women  sometimes  press  the  breech- 
ing when  they  should  press  the  collar. 

"Mind  your  own  business,"'  the  truck- 
gardener  said  to  the  woman,  who  was  still 
calling  to  him. 

And  out  came  the  young  college  man ;  and 
being  young  and  strong,  and  anxious  to 
please  his  mother  (who  furnished  the  dough 
whereby  he  went  to  college,  and  entertained 
chorus-girls,  and  drank  a  little  wine,  and 
belonged  to  numerous  useless  frats)  by 
showing  his  love  for  dumb  brutes,  he  picked 
up  the  truck-farmer — an  old  man,  and  thin 
and  weak  from  excessive  hard  work— by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck,  and  slammed  him  on  the 
cobblestones,  and  cuffed  his  ears,  and 
smashed  his  nose,  and  kicked  him  where  he 
sits  down. 

And  then  they  had  the  truck-farmer  ar- 
rested, and  he  was  fined  twenty  dollars  and 
sent  to  jail  for  thirty  days — by  a  judge  who 
owed  the  college  young  man's  mother  money. 

And  the  truck-gardener  was  disgraced,  and 
his  wife  suffered,  as  did  also  his  children, 
for  the  little  patch  of  ground  they  rented 
could  not  receive  proper  attention  whilst 
the  husband  and  father  was  in  jail. 

And  the  old  horse  was  not  cured  of  his 
tendency  to  balk. 

And  the  young  man  was  ashamed — after 
he  thought  over  it. 

And  the  mother  of  the  young  man  loved 
her  son  less  after  she  thought  over  it. 

And  it  proves  that  we  are  pretty  savage 
beasts  after  all. 


Hake  your  own  Fertilizer  at  nn&U  cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  n.  P.  St  iid  for  fAtalosme. 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfr&.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Run  on  Kerosene — Cut  Fuel  Cost  in  Two 

Ellis  Enirincg  run  on  j^oline,  kerosene  or  any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment.  On  kerosene  they  give 
more  power  than  other  enirines  on  sasoUne.   Do  more  work  and  save  you  Mc  on  the 
dollar  In  fuel.   Stroneest,  simplest  engines  made— only  three  workUig  parts.   The  11  ] 
h.  p..  two  cylinder  opposed  engine  will  do  any  work  requiring  trom  14  to  ISh.  p, 
vibratloa.   Low  first  cost,  low  cost  to  run,  easy  to  operate. 


have  patent  throttle,  glvlnu  three  enjilnea  In  one.  Force-feed  oiler, 
automobile  muffler,  speed-chantflne  governor  and  many  other  exclu- 
sive features.  Run  either  way— reversible  while  runnln(t.  Buy  di- 
rect from  factory  and  save  money.  We  pay  fr«lgbt.  10-year  gnarantM, 
30  days  free  trial.  Write  for  new  catalog  showing  1»13  Models  with 
special  prices. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,    106  Mulleti  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sowing  Onion-Seed 

prOR  sets,  onion-seed  should  be  sown  in 
early  spring,  at  about  the  time  when  seed 
is  sown  in  the  open  field  for  fall  or  dry 
onions.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  and  of 
medium  fertility,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  si-Kty  pounds  per 
acre.  The  only  onion-seed  I  sow  in  the 
summer  (last  of  July  or  early  in  August,  pos- 
sibly 1  er  would  do  further  south)  is  White 
Portugal  and  V'augirard  for  next  spring's 
green  or  bunching  onions.  I  usually  sow 
about  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre.  But  the 
land  should  be  very  clean,  also  very  rich, 
and  especially  in  early  spring  have  an 
abundance  of  available  nitrogen.  It  is  best 
to  make  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
soon  after  the  plants  are  up  and  another, 
heavier,  one  (say  250  to  400  pounds  per 
acre)  in  early  spring.  No  reason  why  you 
could  not  succeed  in  growing  a  good  crop  of 
green  onions  in  this  way  for  next  spring ; 
and  if  you  do  succeed,  you  will  find  this 
crop  exceedingly  profitable.      T.  Greiner. 


Storing  Poultry-Manure 

AX  E.XCELLEXT  fertilizer  for  the  garden 
or  hotbed  can  be  procured  by  spreading 
coal-ashes,  road-dust,  muck  or  sawdust  un- 
der the  hen-house  roosts  and  storing  the 
mixture  of  poultry-droppings  and  ashes  in 
barrels. 

The  potash  of  the  ashes  and  the  nitrogen 
of  the  manure  make  an  exceptionally  strong 
fertilizer  as  well  as  affording  a  simple  means 
of  disposing  of  the  droppings  in  a  useful  and 
convenient  manner.  D.  S.  Borch.  . 


When  some  men  get  on  the  track  of  a 
dollar,  they  think  of  no  other  interest  until 
they  have  tracked  it  to  its  lair. 


What  Low  Price 
Means  To  YOUi 


Read  what  I  have  to  offer  you : 

A  New  1913  Model 
Farm  Engine 

— Sc  simple  a  chUd  can 
run  it; 

—So  economical,  it  costs 
Jbut  a  cent  or  two  for  gaso- 
'lius  on  a  big  job; 
/  —So  reliable,  it  won't  go 
wrong; 

—So  efiBcient.  a  touch  starts 
it  going; 

  _    —So  durable,  I  give  you  a 

I)ermatient  guarantee  of  satisfaction; 

— And  so  positive  am  I  that  you'll  buy  one 
if  I  m  ake  my  price  low  enough,  that  I 'm  going 
to  seU  my  1913  Model, 


ildoHp^lP 

$50  To  $300  lower  In  Price 


You  can't  po  wrong  on  a  deal  like  tliie.  ily  20,  60, 
&0  days'  FREE  trial  protects  you .  If  you  don't  want 
the  engine  after  the  trial,  eend  it  back.  It  won't 
cost  yoa  a  cent  for  the  use  you  haTe  had  of  it. 

Free  Book  Reveals  the  Secret 

of  my  esceptiODaliy  low  prices  and  why  I  can  under- 
Eell  everybody  on  engine  of  equal  quality.   It  also 
explains  what  a  good  engine  should  be  and  how 
much  to  pay  for  it.   Write  for  book  today,  learn 
these  things  for  yonrself  and  get  my  special  1913 
proposition  and  prices.  Address.'V\'m.GaIIowaT  J^ree, 
THS  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
74SBZ  Galloway  Station         Waterioo,  Iowa 
Stocks  on  hand  at   Kansas  City,  Council  Blofte 
£C.  Paul  and  Chicago.  Prompt  shipments. 


Farm  Books! 

Thfe  message  is  important,  for  ft 
tells  you  how  and  where  you  cam 
get  free  information  of  value  t» 
you  about  practjcaliy  every  imple- 
ment, vehicle  or  piece  of  machinery 
yoa  use. 

Look  for  the  name.  EMERSON— 
it  is  backed  by  60  years  of  success- 
ful manufacturing  experience — it 
is  yoor  ahsolute  guarantee  that  a 
better  article  of  the  kind  is  not 
made,  and  that  nowhere  can  yon 

get  better  value  for  every  dollar  aa 
MERSON  implement  costs  yoa. 
Kote  our  complete  line  below  an! 
buy  nothing  without  first  sendinff 
for  the  EMERSON  book  on  whi 
you  want.  Write  us  TODAY  for 
FREE  boob  on  anything  in  our  Hne 
you  are  interested  in. 

Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co. 


530  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  ItL 
Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  In  tha  World 

Plows,  narrows,  Poheriicrs,  LUlers.  Spreadpr*, rimlers. 
Drills,  CoUiTators,  Mowcrii,  Hay  T(miI^  Rating  Vresf-vfi^ 
Corn  Sh^Hers.  tins  En^nts,  Fara  Tractors,  Steam  Traetloa 
Roeines,  Threshisg  UaefaiD^s,  K«ad  RoUer&f  Hagou  mn4 

Vehicles.    3^J54 


IVIake  a  New  Ensilaqe  Record 
iVilh  'lOld  Virginia':  Corfl 


One  of  our  customers  filled  a  sevonty-ton 
silo  from  2^-;  acres. 

Makes  dandy  fodder.  Cattle  will  cat  the 
entire  ?talk.  Matures  nicely,  produces  an 
abundance  of  sweet,  weil-tined  oars.  More 
tons  of  ensilage  per  acre  than  from  any 
othersort.  Seed  of  hiphestquality.  Ford's 
catalog  of  Sound  Seeds  for  the  Farm  and 
Garden  is  yours  for  the  asking — send  now. 

SEED  CO. 

Ravenna.  Ohio 


FORD 
Dept.  30 


Alfalfa  Book 


^dFREE 


■We 

In  the  center 
of  the  alfalfa  district 
and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 
alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.  We  sell  best  Errade 
seed  at  low  price.  Ask  for  Free  Alfalfa  Book- 
let. It  gives  complete  instructions  how  to  grow 
Alfalfa  to  insure  enormons  profits. 

Also  big  catalog  of  all  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  Prpc. 
Griswold  Seed  Co.,  217So.  lOMi  St..  UbcoIr.  Neb^j 


mmmmimmtMjmm 


ly  pure,  (ree  of  weeds,  Tifforotii 
nritK-m  RFowD.  non-irrt|raled. 
id  that  will  RTotr  oo  yoor  land, 
on  approval.  Gel  free  samples 

ftuJ  cultural  instnirtiona  ;  hij  icrd 
cacalox  and  wholeeair  prire  lint*. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

Box   8D   Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


I  Wormy  apples  are  the  result  of  neehct — ^you 
1  can  have  nearly  all  Rood  ones  if  you  spray. 


Spray* 
Pumps 

jivc  you  good  fruit  in  place  of  bad.  They're  i 
the   orchardists'  standby — durable    and  , 
efficient.    Write   now  for  catalog  and  ^ 
Taluuble  spraying  calendar. 

THE  DEMiNG  COMPANY 
145  Depot  Street    Salem.  Ohio  , 

Hand  and  Pover  Pumfis /or  Ait  Uses 


This  Engine  is  Vs  Better 
Than  Its  Rating 

More  actual  engine  for  your  money — extra  working 
powei — a  reserve  strength  for  extra  loads — an  engine 
that  does  the  job  and  does  not  get  stuck — these  are 
some  of  the  features  that  make  our  engines  different 
from  the  common  run.  Workmanship  and  design, 
too,  following  the  most  approved  practice  for  highest 
grade  engine  manufacturing,  with  many  exclusive 
features  added,  distinguish  the 

Jacobson  Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

Vou  can  depend  upon  getting  fully  one-third  more 
working  power  than  in  other  engines  of  equal  rating. 
Simplicity,  toor,  and  strength — an  engine  the  non- 
expert can  run  without  fear  of  breakdown. 

If  you  want  satisfactory,  dependable 
power Jhat  will  run  day  in  and  day 
out  at  lowest  known 
cost,  write  tor  prices 
'i  information. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 


SPRAYERS 
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to  build  up 
Sprayers    a  1  • 
ready  in  use. 
40  c  o  m  - 
b  i  n  a  • 
tions. 


For  large  or  small  orchards,  market 
^dens.  potato  farms,  grain,  cottoilr 
tobacco,  home  and  garden  work, 
poultry     plants,     white  \%'ashing, 
cleaning,  coid  water  painting, 
etc  "FTOm  Bucket,  ICfiapsack 
and  Barrel  Sprayers 
^   Traclion  and  50.  100, 
150   and    250  gallon 
Po7v0r     Sprayers — 
complete  or  in  part 


have 
oil  tslde 

pumps,  DO 
c  o  rr  OS  i  on  , 
Unit  sprayers,  so 
you  can  build  big- 
ger when  necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  and   write  for  new 
booklet.  "Spraying  Vines, 
Trees  and  BusJt^s."  We  also  ^ 
make  full  line  potato  machines,  P 
garden  tools,  etc. 


Batemaa  MTg  Co. 
fiOXXSSi 

Qrenloch,  H.  J, 


lleiM)(s/hUand 

Feed  MiU 


Grinds  corn  and  cob  to* 
gether — adds  balk,  light- 
ens ration,  makes  digestion 
easier.    The  latest  size  New 
Holland  MiU  is  specially  adapted 
for  gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6 
h.  p.    Has  improved  grinding 
plates  that  last  longer  and  grind 
finer  with  less  power.  Sold  on  30 
days'    free   trial  and  fnlly  guar- 
anteed.   Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO 
Box  44,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


^%Am  NO  worry4«^ 

We  Have  Thousands  of  Mail  Depositors 

who  send  their  money  and  make  withdrawals 
through  the  Ipost  with  perfect  satisfaction.  This 
popular  bank  makes  a  specialty  of  mail  business, 
and  by  the  promptitude  with  which  every  item  is 
attended  to,  has  extended  its  banking  by  mail  to 
practically  every  country  on  the  globe.  Your  money 
is  safe  beyond  a  doubt.   Write  for  Booklet  F.  &  F. 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings 

Smithfield  St.  &  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Capitat  and  Sarplas  $1,000,000.00 


HARNESS 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 

Shipped  direct  fro^n  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FKEE  catalogue!  Write  for  it  now. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


Only  a  Wind  Puff 


But  it  may  lose  you  the  race, 
Eorse  won't  bring  aa  mucb  at 
tlie  Sale.  It  looka  bad  anil 
Indicates  weakness. 


Will  remove  it  and  strengthen  the  joint  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  Cures  strains,  sprains,  heals  wire  cuts, 
bruises;  removes  bursal  cnlarfements,  hofc  spavins, 
thorouchpins,  carles,  capped  hocks."  Stops  lameness 
and  allays  pain.  S2,00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Book  1  H  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

/( is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writine  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  vers  best  attention. 

Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The     Province   ofjhas  several 

Manitobato^-?!: 

trictsthat  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  in  profitable  agxicnlture  shows  an 
unbrofeen  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;Raii- 
ways  Convenient:  Soil  the  very  beat, 
and  social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  in  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particulars,  address 


J.  S.  Crawford 

301 E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 

413  Gardiner  Building,  Toledo,  O. 

or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Canada. 


I  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  I 


Suppressing  of  Milk 

A VIRGINIA  subscriber  writes  :  "We 
had  a  cow  come  fresh  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  she  is  not  giving  as 
much  milk  now  as  she  did  before  becoming 
fresh.  We  milked  her  up  to  the  time  she 
came  fresh.  She  is  in  good  order,  eats 
heartily  and  seems  all  right  in  every  way. 
Please  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
to  do  for  her." 

It  was  a  mistake  to  milk  the  cow  up  to 
the  time  of  calving.  She  should  have  been 
"dried  off"  for  at  least  six  weeks  before 
calving.  The  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended under  the  present  circumstances. 

Three  times  a  day  thoroughly  massage  the 
udder  and  strip  away  the  milk,  and  at  night 
give  the  udder  a  good  rubbing  with  brandy. 

Feed  milk-making  feeds,  which  should  be 
laxative  in  effect  so  that  the  bowels  will  be 
kept  active.  I  would  suggest  mixed  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay,  silage  or  roots,  and  such 
grains  and  meals  as  corn-meal,  dried  brew- 
ers' grains,  bran  and  cottonseed-meal  or 
flaxseed-meal.  Allow  at  least  one  pound  of 
grain  and  meal  mixture  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  body  weight  of  cow. 

If  she  does  not  quickly  increase  in  milk- 
flow,  give  three  times  a  day,  in  a  quart  or 
two  of  warm  water  well  sweetened  with 
blackstrap  molasses,  one  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
fennel-seed  and  aniseed.  This  will  have  to 
be  administered  as  a  drench,  and  care  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  choking  from 
medicine  "going  the  wrong  way." 

Dr.  a.  S.  Alexander. 


An  Original  Meat-Hanger 

"TO  MAKE  a  good  meat-hanger  for  use  in 
smoking  meat,  take  a  buggy-wheel,  with 
axle  and  nut,  and  have  a  blacksmith  cut  off 
to  a  suitable  length,  to  fit 
where  it  is  to  hang,  splitting 
the  axle-iron  and  forming 
two  hooks  to  hang  by,  as  one 
hook  will  not  hold  the  hanger 
steady.     See  the  illustration. 

The  wheel  should 
next  be  reinforced 
by  passing  double 
strands  of  wire 
from  at  least  four  places  on  the  felly,  cross- 
ing on  the  hub  and  about  the  axle,  after- 
ward twisting  the  wires  up  tight.  If  it  is 
not  wired,  the  wheel  may  collapse  under  a 
heavy  load  of  meat.  Braced  thus,  it  should 
bear  up  without  any  danger  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  meat. 

Having  the  fire  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
wheel,  the  meat  may  be  readily  rotated  as 
needed,  smoking  it  more  or  less  as  desired. 

Paul  R.  Strain. 


Molasses  and  Chopped  Straw, 
a  Cheap  Feed 

A  CHEAP  substitute  for  dearer  cattle- 
foods  is  good  straw,  chopped  to  about 
one-inch  lengths.  Any  kind  will  do,  but  oat, 
pea  or  barley  straw  is  preferable.  Wheat- 
straw  is  also  quite  valuable.  It  should  be 
well  sprinkled  over  with  cheap  molasses  the 
night  before  and  used  for  early  feed  in  the 
morning.  At  midday  feed  a  grain  ration  and 
a  little  hay,  and  at  night  give  silage  or  roots. 

J.  P.  Ross. 


Co6p)eration  in  Side-Lines 

jyiR.  DALLAS  S.  BURCH,  recently  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  Kansas,  offers 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  cooperative  enterprises  in  some 
localities,  while  the  same  sort  of  organiza- 
tions achieve  brilliant  success  elsewhere. 
His  letter  follows  : 

I  have  watched  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  score  of  cooperative  organizations  during 
the  past  five  years  and  have  come  to  definite 
conclusions  as  to  why  things  don't  always 
turn  out  as  we  think  they  should.  I  have 
found  that  many  of  the  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  cooperative  enterprises  are  not  as 
important  as  formerly  thought,  and  in  the 
debris  of  unsuccessful  projects  I  invariably 
found  something  I  had  not  been  looking  for. 

Being  something  of  a  dairyman,  I  am 
interested  in  cooperative  creameries  and  in 
breeders'  associations.  In  Wisconsin  about 
a  fourth  of  the  creameries  are  successfully 
conducted  on  the  cooperative  plan,  while  in 
Kansas  not  a  single  cooperative  creamery 
has  been  able  to  make  a  go  of  it. 
They  Cooperate  in  Matters  Affecting  Their 
Main  Source  of  Income 

The  Kansas  farmer  is  fully  as  intelligent 
and  industrious  and  wealthy  as  the  Wiscon- 
sin farmer,  but  he  can't  make  a  cooperative 
creamery  run  profitably.  Take  breeders'  as- 
sociations as  another  example.  Wisconsin 
is  full  of  them,  and  Kansas  can  scarcely 
de\-elop  enough  enthusiasm  to  keep  alive 
the  few  that  institute  workers  have  started. 

The  natural  conclusion  is  that  Wisconsin 
farmers  will  cooperate  and  Kansas  farmers 
will  not,  but  that  theory  is  wrong.  Kansas 
farmers  have  their  farmers'  unions,  their 
good-roads  clubs,  and  their  wheat  and  corn 
clubs,  cooperative  enterprises  and  good  ones. 
Yet  they  can't,  or  won't,  or  don't,  get  to- 


gether on  dairying.  This  is  the  reason : 
People  do  not  cooperate  successfully  on 
side-lmes  to  their  main  business.  In  Wis- 
consin dairying  is  the  chief  source  of  income 
to  the  members  of  the  cooperative  creamery 
associations,  while  in  Kansas  wheat  and 
corn  are  the  mainstays  of  the  farmers  be- 
longing to  the  wheat  and  corn  organizations. 

When  a  farm&r  gets  over  half  his  income 
from  one  source,  you  can't  permanently 
sidetrack  his  interest  to  something  else  in 
which  he  is  only  oasually  interested — for 
example,  dairying  in  Kansas.  But  as  soon 
as  he  gets  interested  in  his  cows  and  the 
market  for  his  dairy  products  he  will  spon- 
taneously develop  the  cooperative  spirit 
along  the  line  of  dairy  associations. 

Of  course,  good  management  and  liberal 
svipport  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
enterprise,  but  they  are  the  natural  results 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  along  any  line. 
Organizations  follow  every  form  of  indus- 
try ;  they  do  not  create  the  industry.  The 
western  fruit-growers'  associations,  the  east- 
ern milk-shippers'  associations,  breeders' 
organizations  and  all  similar  enterprises  are 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  interest  in  a  main 
source  of  income.  Such  organizations  suc- 
ceed. Those  which  are  based  on  side-lines 
generally  fail,  regardless  of  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  under  which  they  are 
organized.  My  conclusion  is,  "Don't  pin 
your  faith  to  a  cooperative  project  unless  it 
represents  the  principal  source  of  income 
of  those  interested.  Cooperation  in  a  side- 
line generally  fails." 

This  sounds  convincing,  but  will  it  stand 
examination?  The  truck-farmers  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  have  splendid  or- 
ganizations, but  although  trucking  is  the 
main  and  often  the  sole  business  of  thou- 
sands, truck-farmers  generally  have  no  good 
cooperative  societies. 

The  Cooperative  Instinct  is  a 
Development 

The  Florida  orange-growers  do  not  com- 
pare with  those  of  California  in  this  respect. 
Raisin-growers  in  California  do  not  appear 
to  be  able  to  stand  together  as  the  orange- 
growers  do.  Apple-growers  in  the  North- 
west have  the  best  cooperative  organizations 
in  many  respects  in  America,  but  the  men 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  the  East 
will  not  cooperate,  although  their  welfare 
is  just  3S  completely  bound  up  in  the  king 
of  all  fruits  as  is  that  of  their  Oregon 
brethren. 

The  Danish  farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
belong  to  numerous  cooperative  societies.  A 
man  may  belong  to  a  dozen.  As  a  bee-keeper 
he  belongs  to  an  apiarists'  union,  as  a  fruit- 
grower, to  a  horticultural  society.  Most  of 
them  belong  to  the  cooperative  organization 
which  kills  and  packs  the  hogs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  the  egg-handling  society  and  the 
cooperative  creamery.  The  cooperative  in- 
stinct is  a  development.  Those  who  have 
developed  it  have  it.  Those  who  are  back- 
ward in  this  respect  do  not.  We  must  all 
admit  this,  even  though  we  are  among  the 
ones  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  light. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

ARE  REMARKABLE 

Engineers  and  me- 
chafiics  judge  ma- 
chines by  the 
"feel"  and  the 
"sound."   We  do 
a  world- wide  busi- 
ness with  people 
who    depend  on 
the  "feel"  and 
"sound"  of  Empire 
Cream  Separators. 

Weight  of  Crank 
Starts  Empire 

The  crank  of  the  Em- 
pire is  short  and  lieht, 
yet  the  mere  weight  o£  the 
crank  starts  the  machine. 

Almost  Silent  in  Action 

The  Empire  runs  so  quietly  it  would  not 
wake  the  average  baby  asleep  in  the  same 
room.  This  practically  noiseless  running  is 
a  great  achievement.  Empire  Cream  Sepa- 
rators are  remarkable  for  easy,  quiet  run- 
ning. The  reason  is  the  wonderful  perfection 
of  design  and  construction.  For  over  a  gen- 
eration Empires  have  been  preferred  by  those 
who  judge  by  the  "feel"  and  "sound." 

Free  Trial  or  Exchange 

Toa  may  have  a  free  trial  of  an  Empire.  You  may  ex» 
change  your  present  separator  for  an  Empire. 

Ask  for  Catalog  lOG.  ¥od  get  as  qalcfc'  and  conrteoas 
attention  from  as,  and  from  oar  local  dealers,  as  yoD  get 
fasti  clean  skimming  from  the  Empire. 


Weight  of  the  crank 
tarns  the  Empire 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BLOOMHELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Chicago,  III.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Portland,  Ore.  Winiupeg,  Man. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  UnadiIJa 


Silage  ol  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su- 
perior mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and  ^ 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  day^.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADULA  SILO  CO..  Box  I.       Unadilu.  N.Y. 


Use 

Lane's  Steel 
WcLgon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 

Phelps  says  he'll  save  you  S25  to  S40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.   Is  it  ■worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi- 
cles and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps'  new  book.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasotis  why  167,000  ollur  people  bought 


vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory — on 
30  days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  gruarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every; 
tiling:  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de 
scnbed  and  all  guaranteed.    Why  not  get 
Phelps' book  soyoacancompare  with  others. 
Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let- 
ter or  postal.  Just  say  "Send  Book." 

Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
in  27  Columbus,  Ohio 


Have  You  Any  Bush  or  Bog  Land  ? 


Extra  heavy 
steel  disks 
forged 

sharp 


%  If  you  have  any  bush  or  bog  fields,  or  parts  of 
^  fields,  lying  out  as  waste  land,  or  if  you  have  any  tough 
sod  that  you  want  to  thoroughly  chop  up.or 
if  you  have  any  other 
disking  that  here-  (Ju-tctW&V 
tofore  you  consider-  m^^^^.m.a_^' 
ed  impossible, put  the 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow  on  the  job.  You  wil!  beas- 
tonished  at  what  this  big,  strong,  heavy  plow  or 
disk  will  do  to  it.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
tool.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  B.  &  B.  circular. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  854  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  origituilCLA  R!\  do:iilr  grtioi:  harrm'S 


.:.-)■■■  HaBBani''7.'> 
-■'-Mi  !■■■■■■('::':■ 

■■■■■■ffi:---. 


THe  Imperishcible  Silo 
I  s  Fi  reproof  and  Stormproof 


Built  of  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks.  Cannot  blow  over  or  bum  down. 
No  staves  to  paint,  no  hoops  to  tig^hten.  Never  costs  a  cent  for  re- 
pairs. Easily  Dtiilt  by  any  mason.  Convenient  to  fill  and  feed  from. 

Costs  Less  in  the  End  because  It  Needs  No  Repairs 

Air  tight  hollow  sides  keep  silage  fresh  and  palatable.  No 

drying  out  or  rotting.   No  freezing. 

Our  32  page  illustrated  book  on  the  NATIONAL 

sUo  is  worth  reading  for  its  valuable        FIRE  PROOFING 

information.    Every  fanner  should  COMPANY 

have  a  copy.  Sent  FREE  on  request.   DeplJ.  Pitt«burgl>,  Pa. 
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After  a  hard  day's  work 

take  it  easy.  Settle  down  in  the  big  arm  chair 
and  smoke  a  good  pipeful  of 


THE 
SMOOTHESr 
TOBACCO 

It  will  make  you  feel  like  a 
new  man — for  never  before 
was  there  tobacco  like  Velvet. 

It's  the  choicest  growth 
of  Burley  leaf — delightful  in 
fragrance,  temptingly  rich 
and  flavorsome  —  smooth, 
satisfying  and  free  from  bite. 

And  with  all  its  unmatched 
goodness,  Velvet  only  costs  10c 
for  a  big,  full  size  2-ounce 
tin. 

Don't  do  without  it!  ^ 


cco 


;aVED 


Read  fiiis  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Garwin,  Iowa: 

"We  -wore  out  a  high-priced  separator  which  Is 

the  only  kind  we  ever  had  and  I  would  not  give  this  Gal- 
loway for  a  half  dozen  high-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  me  their  No.  1  for  565.00  and  asked  me  over 
5100.00  for  the  size  oi  your  No.  14.  so  I  saved  545.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
:  have  hundreds  oloiker  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 


J 


Cream  Separator 


Baih- 
In-Oil 

is  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market  at  any  price,  and  1  save  yea  120  to  145  cash, 
I  gi^e  yoQ  30  to  90  days'  free  trial  to  prove  quality,  "I  bave  never  found  one  as 
well  constructed,  as  close  a  skimmer'' is  the  comment  of  Cornelias  5L  Hunter,  of  El  Reno,  Okia, 
Theodore  Casper  of  Dodgeville,  Wis,,  says  be  "wouldn't  trade  it  (the  Galloway)  for  any  of  those  higrh- 
priced  separators."  So,  any  way  you  loot  at  it  the  Galloway  takes  the  banner  for  Quality  and  Price. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  my  separator  book— my  special  offer  to  10  or  more  men  in  every  township, 
and  I  will  also  send  my  big  6-color  catalog  of  my  general  line,  new  handsome,  complete,  trathfol, 
convincing— all  free  and  postpaid.  Write  me  todav.  Address 

Wm«  Galloway.  President,  THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  CO^     r43CW  Calloafay  Sta^  Waterioo,  lOWa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  St  Paul  and  Chicago.   Prompt  shipments. 


Single  and  Double  Cylinders- 
Burns  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas 
or  Distillate — Simplest,  Most 
Powerful,  Reliable  and  Eco-  ^ 
comical  Engine  Made. 
Sizes,  1I/2  to50  H.  P. 
We  Will  Trust  You. 


The  Only  Engine  that  Has  Solved 
the  Problem  of  Violent  Vibration 

is  the  famous  TEMPLE  which  stands  on  its 
feet— the  up-to-date  Economical  Engine  that 
has  won  every  prize  contest  against  weii  known 
-lakes.   Practically  no  vibration!  Esrolosions  take 
^  ace  low  down  close  to  the  ground  whichabsorbsand 
does  away  with  the  shock  and  strain  on  the  engine.  In 
sry  other  engine  explosions  occur  high  up,  causing  vio- 

 vibrations  that  reduce  life  of  eneine.  Crank  Shaft  over 

C^rlinder  secures  perfect  lubrication  By  gravity.  No  other 
-.gine  has  this!  "TEMPLE*',  alone. has  downward  lubrication 
hence  lesa  friction  and  greater  power  from  every  pint  z/fuclf 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

Don't  buy  an  Engine  until  yoa  bave  investigated  the  "TEMPLE.'* 
Most  powerful,  economical,  reliable,  easiest  starting,  strongest  engine 
built,  prove  these  claims  by  30  days  free  trial  test.  Your  credit  is  grood. 
Write  Today  For  Big  Special  Offer  and  Fall  Particalart, 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  (60  Tears  la  Business)  100  lAeagherSt.,  Chicago.  IL- 


95  AND  UPWARD 

— __  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Tlinii«an(1«  Tn  II«a  (rivine  splendid  sat 

inousanas  in  use  isfaction  justifies 

your  invtstifatine  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
nintr.  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimminir  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  mUk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  tanitnry  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  hich  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 
trial  win  aAonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  laj(je  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  stparator  of  any 
make  voti  wish  /.j  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  jet  our  treat  offer.  Otir  richly  Illustrated  catalos,  i^Mf  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  confttlete,  elaborate  and  expensive  Ixwk  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  IVestern  orders  Jilted  from  IVejtern  ^iils.  Write  todav  lor  our  catalog 
and  let  /or  yyitriel/yi\ax  a  \az  mone)'  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 


Selecting  a  Collie 

A MICHIGAN'  reader  is  having  trouble 
in  training  a  collie  pup.  The  pup 
has  developed  a  tendency  to  steal 
meat  and  chickens  from  the  neighbors  and 
suck  eggs.  Also,  he  will  not  drive  cows 
properly,  as  he  will  not  snap  at  them  and 
will  run  if  a  cow  turns  on  him. 

I  find  it  about  as  difficult  a  thing  as  I  have 
undertaken,  diagnosing  other  fanners'  trou- 
bles with  their  dogs,  at  a  distance.  I  can 
say,  however,  that  you  are  up  against  a  hard 
proposition,  trying  to  make  a  good  dog  out 


The  collie  is  an  excellent  watchndog 


of  the  one  you  have.  Everything  is  against 
him.  and  as  he  has  already  shown  a  tendency 
to  betray  your  confidence  even  when  well 
fed,  full  grown  and  matured  I  would  advise 
that  you  give  the  dog  away  or  quietly  chloro- 
fonn  him.  Then  for  the  new  dog  I  would 
advise  that  j'ou  study  to  get  a  strong,  eager 
pup.  If  you  can  find  a  breeder  who  is  offer- 
ing strong,  eager,  ner\-y  pups  from  coura- 
geous parents,  use  a  pup  from  that  strain.  If 
not,  get  one  of  good,  plain-bred  shepherd 
stock.  Select  one  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  pup  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture  of  puppies  on  Page  5  of  the  July  20, 
1912,  F.\RSt  AND  Fireside.  This  little  fellow 
shows  the  calm  assurance,  the  courageous 
inquisitiveness,  that  stamps  him  as  having 
such  qualities  that  would  make  him  a  good 
"prospect."  Then,  with  such  a  new  start,  if 
you  will  try  to  understand  the  general  spirit 
of  my  directions,  you  may  feel  reasonably 
sure  of  growing  a  helpful  farm  dog.  A 
good  dog  is  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble, 
but  let  no  man  underestimate  the  need  of 
teaching  and  patience. 

I  Keep  Him  in  Fine  Spirits 

With  a  pup  I  have  now  a  new  trouble  is 
arising.  Not  new  for  dogs,  but  new  for  this 
present  puppy.  He  wants  to  run  at  the  head. 
the  most  detestable  fault  of  a  farm  dog. 
This  is  a  crisis  that  calls  for  an  immediate 
remedy,  or  we  have  struck  a  rock.  To  cure 
him  I  will  use  him  myself  every  time  he  is 
used.  I  will  ask  of  him  many  things  every 
day  that  w-ill  get  his  mind  on  me  and  get 
him  to  doing  what  I  want.  I  will  double 
on  the  times  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  words 
"stop''  and  "that's  right."  More  than  this, 
I  will  keep  him  feeling  in  fine  spirits  and  not 
in  the  least  cowed.  In  this  way  he  will  be 
eager  to  work  when  I  take  him  out,  and  yet 
accustomed  to  listen  and  obey  the  command 
to  "stop"  or  "go  ahead."  The  rest  is  sure 
and  simple  if  I  give  him  time  and  attention 
until  I  instil  in  him  the  habit  to  work  at 
the  heel.  Then  I  must  watch  to  prevent  his 
backsliding  into  the  old  error.  In  training 
dogs,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success. 
He  partly  got  into  that  habit  because  I 
grew  slack  with  his  mother  .and  let  others 
who  would  not  hold  her  to  her  work  use  her. 
and  in  the  joy  of  having  her  pup  with  her 
the  mother  grew  wild  and  ran  out  with 
her  puppy.  This  is  characteristic  of  many 
little  breaks  an  eager  pup  will  make,  and 
shows  how  training  a  dog  takes  thought  and 
time. 

Speaking  of  the  collie's  tendency  to  eat 
chickens  and  other  fresh  meat.  I  feel  that 
there  might  be  a  hereditary  tendency  in 
this.  Because  of  the  mother's  developing 
such  an  appetite  for  meat  when  carrying  the 
puppy.  I  believe  the  pup  might  have  in- 
herited the  appetite  for  meat  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

Both  male  and  female  collies  have  devel- 
oped into  good  work  dogs,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  that  a  female  will  be  more  con- 
stant in  her  watching  out  in  the  field. 

Yes.  the  collie  makes  an  excellent  watch- 
dog, and  there  are  few  better.  Owing  to 
th^ir  long,  rough  coats,  they  can  endure 
weather  that  would  send  other  dogs  to  cover, 
and  because  of  that  they  lie  out  in  the  open 
where  they  can  watch  better.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  right  now  out  at  the  front-yard 
gate  my  young  dog  is  lying  on  the  sand  of 
the  walk  where  all  of  the  barn-yard  and 
houses  are  in  his  sight.        J.  C.  Covrter. 


The  Babcock  Test 

By  W.  D.  Nicholls 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short 
articles  on  scientific  instruments  of  value 
to  the  farmer  and  which  he  can  own  and 
operate  to  advantage. — Editor. 

The  Babcock  test  is  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  butter-fat  in  milk  and  cream.  Its 
use  in  connection  with  a  milk-scales  fur- 
nishes the  farmer  a  quick  and  simple  means 
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of  finding  out  exactly  how  much  butter-fat 
each  cow  in  his  herd  is  giving.  Know^ing 
this,  he  can  then  retain  the  high-producing 
cows  in  the  herd  and  use  their  offspring  to 
secure  stiU  further  improvement  in  the 
herd  yield. 

The  test  was  perfected  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Bab- 
cock of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
about  twenty-two  years  ago.  A  complete 
testing  outfit  costs  from  $5  to  $20,  depending 
upon  the  capacity. 

How  to  Make  the  Test 

(1)  Thoroughly  mix  the  milk  by  pouring 
or  stirring,  and  take  out  a  small  dipperful. 

(2)  Suck  milk  up  into  the  measuring- 
pipette  until  it  comes  above  the  17.6  c.  c. 
mark.  Close  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette 
with  the  finger.  This  will  hold  the  milk  in 
the  pipette.  By  slightly  releasing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  allow  the  milk  to  drop  out 
of  the  lower  end  until  it  comes  exactly  to 
the  mark  on  the  pipette,  when  it  is  stopped 
by  pressing  down  firmly  with  the  finger. 
Carefully  transfer  milk  from  pipelte  to  test- 
bottle,  holding  the  bottle  in  a  slightly  slant- 
ing position.  Be  careful  not  to  lose  a 
particle  of  mUk  in  malting  the  transfer. 
Milk  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  pipette 
is  blown  into  the  test-bottle  as  thoroughly 
as  possible. 

(3)  Measure  out  acid  into  acid-measure, 
which  is  marked  to  indicate  the  proper 
quantity.  Pour  acid  into  test-bottle  with 
milk.  Thoroughly  mix  acid  and  milk  by 
shaking  gently  with  a  circular  motion.  If 
more  than  one  sample  is  to  be  tested,  pre- 
pare in  like  manner. 

(4)  Place  test-bottles  containing  mixture 
of  milk  and  acid  in  whirling-machine,  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  machine  is  balanced. 
Turn  the  machine  for  five  minutes  at  the 
speed  indicated  on  the  crank.  Stop  the 
machine,  and  add  hot  water  (which  should 
be  perfectly  clean  and  nearly  at  the  boilitjg- 
point)  until  mixture  reaches  base  of  test- 
bottle  neck.  Whirl  again  for  two  minutes. 
Stop  machine,  and  add  hot  water  with 
pipette  to  about  the  eight  per  cent,  mark 
on  neck  of  bottle.    Whirl  again  one  minute. 

This  completes  the  test,  and  the  butter- 
fat  is  shown  as  a  clear  or  light  straw-colored 
liquid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  neck. 
The  sulphuric  acid  has  acted  on  the  con- 
stituents of  the  milk,  setting  free  the  butter- 
fat  The  hot  water  added  brings  the  liquid 
mixture  up  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  whirling  causes  the  bottles  to  fly  out  into 
a  horizontal  position.  The  acid  mixture 
being  heavier  flies  toward  the  outside,  the 
butter-fat  being  lighter  is  forced  toward  the 
center  and  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This 
is  divided  into  equal  spaces,  each  repre- 
senting per  cents,  and  fractions  of  per  cents 
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Apparatus  Used  in  the  Test 

The  test  .consists  of  (1)  a  whirling-ma- 
chine, or  centrifuge ;  (2)  graduated  test- 
bottles;  (3)  a  ■  glass  measuring-pipette 
holding  17.6  cubic  centimeters;  (.4)  a  17.5 
c.  c.  glass  acid-measure;  (5)  a  bottle  of 
strong  commercial  sulphuric  acid. 

"Reading"  the  Test 

Suppose  the  upper  end  of  the  fat  column 
extends  to  the  7.2  mark  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  column  to  3.6.  Subtract  3.6  from 
7.2.  This  gives  3.6,  which  is  the  percentage 
of  butter-fat  in  the  sample.  This  moans 
that  in  100  pounds  of  the  milk  there  are  3.6 
pounds  of  butter-fat. 

Precautions  to  be  Observed 

(1)  Acid-bottle  must  be  kept  lightly  stop- 
pered, else  the  acid  will  lose  its  strength. 
(2)  The  fat  column  must  be  measured  r 
once  before  the  fat  hardens.    Following  t! 
last  whirling,  it  is  best  to  set  bottles  in 
pail  in  which  is  placed  enough  hot  wa' 
(140°  F.)  to  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  \'r 
neck  of  bottles. 

Other  Points 

It  is  well  to  order  a  few  extra  test-bottles 
to  replace  bottles  broken  in  use,  and  an 
extra  pipette. 

Cream  is  tested  by  the  use  of  a  special 
cream-bottle.  An  18  c.  c.  pipette  is  needed. 
For  very  accurate  work  in  cream-testing  a 
small  set  of  balances  is  required. 


f  ^^HOULD  Santa  Claus— the  Lobby  has  just 
been    out    Christmas    shopping   with  its 

1  I         wife,  and  has  the  Santa  Claus  idea  on  its 
mind — should  Santa  Claus,  I  repeat,  be 
mentioned  in  a  federal  indictment  as  responsible 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  during  the  months  of  Decem- 

I  ber  and  January,  there  would  be  about  as  much  sense 

'  in  it  as  naming  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  as  responsible 
for  the  high  cost  of  butter.  The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade 
has  just  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  butter 
as  Santa  Claus  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  Christ- 
mas gifts.  No  matter.  We  have  skilfully  propagated 
the  superstition  about  Santa  Claus,  and  Santa  Claus 
"goes"  with  some  millions  of  the  kiddies. 

Likewise,  we  have  permitted  other  people 
to  propagate  the  theory  about  the  Elgin  Board 
of  Trade  making  the  price  of  butter;  and  so 
the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  "goes"  with  sundry 
millions   of   adults.     What's   the  difference 
between  adults  and  children,  anyhow?  We 
accept  the  dictum  of  Elgin  about  butter  prices  just  as 
cheerfully  and  unquestioningly  as  the  kidlets  accept  the 
theory  that  Saint  Nick  and  his  reindeer  make  the  distri- 
bution of  Christmas  presents. 

Yet,  if  we  may  believe  half  of  what  the  Government 
tells  us  in  its  bill  of  complaint  against  the  Elgin  Board, 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  have  said  board  restrained  and 
enjoined  and  put  in  jad  and  otherwise  intimidated,  the 
board  has  been  for  years  playing  on  our  innocence  just 
as  we  play  on  the  innocence  of  the  infants.  It  appears 
that  the  board  merely  sits  around  and  agrees  that  the 
price  of  butter  shall  be  so-and-so  as  long  as  the  sucker 
sellers  shall  stand  for  it,  and  as  long  as  the  sucker  con- 
sumers shall  be  willing  to  paj'  it.  For  the  doubtful 
service  it  thus  renders  us  the  board  draws  down  the 
privilege  of  raking  off  a  comfortable  profit  on  butter 
transactions.  The  Government  alleges  that  the  prices 
thus  fixed  have  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand;  leastwise,  not  enough  relationship 
to  be  discovered  on  careful  investigation  and  analysis. 

The  Substance  of  the  Charge 

It  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  that  so  small  a 
percentage  of  transactions  in  actual,  existent  butter, 
could  have  been  permitted  for  many  years  to  influence 
so  extensively  the  market  prices  of  butter  throughout 
the  country.  The  attorney-general  charges  that  the 
culprits  are  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  and  the  American 
Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers.  Here 
is  the  substance  of  the  charge : 

The  creamery  concerns,  gathering  up  great  amounts 
of  cream  and  controlling  "strings"  of  creameries,  are 
leagued  with  storage  concerns.  At  one  end  of  the  line 
they  skin  the  farmer  by  paying  him  an  inadequate  price 
for  his  milk,  cream,  or  perchance  his  country  butter. 
They  discourage  independent  making  and  marketing  of 
butter.  Whenever  an  independent  establishment  gets 
big  and  important  enough  to  influence  the  market  in  its 
locahty,  it  is  either  put  out  of  business  or  given  induce- 
ments to  come  into  the  combination.  The  creamery 
people  own  brands  which  represent  reputation;  they 
advertise;  they  are  able  to  supply  their  customers  with 
large  amounts  of  standard  quality  butter;  they  manipu- 
late prices,  by  reason  of  this  ability  to  execute 
large  orders.  There  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  whether  independent  producers 
have  ever  been  systematically  undersold  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  market;  but  in 
some  localities  this  has  been  charged,  and  the 
trial  of  the  Government's  case  will  doubtless 
determine  whether  this  practice  has  been  used 
by  the  butter  interests,  as  it  has  by  the  Standard  Oil 
and  scores  of  other  combinations,  to  kill  off  the  possi- 
bility of  competition,  and  create  a  monopoly. 

Country  Butter — Good  and  Bad 

.  At  any  rate,  the  inevitable  outworking  of  this  system 
of  concentration  in  a  few  strong  hands  has  been  to 
discourage  the  farmer  from  making  butter  at  the  farm. 
The  cream  station  and  the  creamery  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  churn  on  the  back  porch.  "Fresh  country 
butter"  gets  a  quotation  that  is  always  low  enough  to 
make  the  farmer  imagine  that  somehow  he  doesn't  know 
the  real  art  of  butter-making.  His  butter  may  be  just 
as  good,  it  may  be  better,  than  that  of  the  big  creamery 
concern.  No  difference;  he  can't  turn  out  enough  of  it 
ito  command  a  market  and  build  a  reputation;  a  good 
jnany  farms,  of  course,  don't  turn  out  the  best  of 


The  Elgin  Market  Bugaboo 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


butter;  those  that  make  the  best  necessarily  suffer  in 
the  general  market  by  reason  of  the  shortcomings  of 
those  who  make  the  worst ;  and  as  against  the  standard- 
ized quality — or,  at  least,  reputation  for  quality — of  the 
creamery  goods  the  farm  butter  suffers.  The  rest  is 
simple  enough.  The  creamery  people  buy  cream;  the 
farmer  gets  what  they  will  pay  him;  it's  a  very  good 
arrangement,  on  the  whole,  so  long  as  the  creamery 


'T'HE  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  has  just  about  as  much  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  cost  of  butter  to  the  consumer  as  the  mythical  Santa 
Claus  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  our  Christmas  gifts. 


interest  doesn't  abuse  its  power.  In  the  old  days  of 
cooperative  creameries  that  really  cooperated — and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them  yet,  of  course,  in  parts  of  the 
country — this  plan  was  without  doubt  better  for  the 
farmer  than  making  his  own  butter. 

Sales  are  Sedd  to  be  Fictitious 

But  with  concentration  it  brought  power  of  price- 
fixing  into  the  hands  of  the  combination;  and  the  com- 
bination is  charged  now  with  using  that  power  at  both 
ends :  to  discourage  farm  production  of  butter,  to  lower 
the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  cream,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  to  boost  the  price  charged  the  consumer. 

The  Elgin  Board,  it  would  appear,  was  a  sort  of 
nominal  market  in  which  quotations  were  made  at  the 
behest  of  the  big  creamery  concerns  and  storage  com- 
panies. The  actual  dealings  at  Elgin,  I  gather,  had 
really  about  as  much  to  do  with  fixing  prices  as  a 
thermometer  has  to  do  with  making  the  weather  cold  or 
hot.  Striking  a  match  and  holding  it  near  the  bulb  of 
your  thermometer  will  make  the  mercury  jump;  and 
it  seems  that  the  Elgin  Board  was  a  price  thermometer 
of  that  sort;  the  bulb  was  kept  down  cellar,  and  the 
price-fixers  from  time  to  time  touched  a  match  to  it  or 
packed  it  in  ice,  according  as  they  wanted  prices  to  go 
up  or  down.  The  innocent  consumer,  not  seeing  this 
by-play  in  the  sub-baserrent,  and  supposing  it  was  all 
on  the  level,  bought  at  the  prices  that  were  passed  out 
to  him.  That's  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing,  as  the 
Government's  petition  states  it.  "The  price  of  butter 
fixed  on  the  Elgin  Exchange,"  it  is  stated,  "is  not  the 
result  of  free  and  open  competition,  regulated  by  actual, 
bona  fide  sales  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demsmd." 

Merely  a  Puppet  Show 

Instead,  the  board  has  a  price-fixing  committee,  which 
is  charged  with  acting  arbitrarily,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  considerations  that  ought  to  weigh  in 
making  prices.  "It  has  fixed  prices,"  the  petition  baldly 
declares,  "wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators." 

This  is  the  pleasant  part  that  the  Elgin  Board  is 
charged  with  playing :  the  part  of  a  dishonest  price  ther- 
mometer.    The  American  Association   of  Creamery 


/GOVERNMENT  authority  is  now  exercised  over  warehousing, 
cleaning,  grading  and  elevation  of  grain,  and  charges  for  the 
various  services  are  in  some  cases,  at  least,  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Why  not  for  storing  a  box  of  butter,  just  as  reasonably  as 
for  the  transferring  and  the  storing  of  a  million  bushels  of  wheat? 


Butter  Manufacturers  would  seem  to  be  the  power 

behind  the  throne,  pulling  the  strings  on  the  puppet 
board  at  Elgin.  This  association  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  some  forty-six  firms  and  companies,  all  of  whom 
accept  the  prices  handed  to  them  by  the  price-fixing 
committee,  and  operate  accordingly,  no  matter  whether 
the  price  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  one  or  not.  Getting 
the  price  fixed  in  this  way,  members  make  purchases 
and  sales  on  that  common  basis.  There  is  no  competition 
at  either  end  of  the  transaction. 

The  public,  it  will  be  observed— the  consuming  pub- 
lic— gets  the  worst  of  it  all  along.  If  there  is  a  big 
production  of  good  butter  in  June,  the  price  naturally 
should  come  down.  So  it  does — the  price  to  the  farmer ; 
but  when  the  storage  and  "centralizing"  concerns  get 
the  butter  into  their  possession,  they  hold  it  back  for 
seasons  of  less  production,  and  keep  the  price  up. 


This  is  the  essence  of  the  Government's  charge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Elgin  Board  insists  that 
its  business  is  legitimate,  and  that  it  has  never 
been  controlled  by  any  save  legitimate  trade  con- 
ditions. The  same  defense  is  presented  by 
the  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers. 

"Our  organization  numbers  manufacturers  who  turn 
out  about  one  third  of  the  country's  total  production 
of  high-grade  creamery  butter,"  declares  Secretary 
George  L.  McKay,  of  this  association.  "We  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Elgin  Board,  have  never 
controlled  or  tried  to  control  it.  Neither  have  we  manipu- 
lated or  tried  to  manipulate  the  price  of  butter."  Only 
the  trial  of  the  case  will  decide  who  is  right. 

An  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  cold 
storage,  from  many  points  of  view,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
through  a  sub-committee,  of  which  the  late 
Senator  Heybum  was  chairman.  This  inquiry 
developed  many  facts  that  are  likely  to  be 
important  in  their  bearing  on  the  forthcoming  trial  of 
the  butter  trust  action.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  thoroughly 
established  that  cold  storage  for  food  products,  in  itself 
a  good  thing  and  a  great  factor  for  economy,  has  been 
perverted  by  various  combinations  to  a  means  for  estab- 
lishing power  over  necessaries  of  Life.  In  eggs,  butter, 
poultry  and  fresh  vegetables  of  many  sorts,  for  example, 
as  well  as  in  some  kinds  of  meats,  especially  game,  it  is 
alleged  the  people  in  control  of  storage  have  imposed 
upon  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  art  of 
cold-storage  preservation  ought  to  be  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  people.  The  farmer  should  benefit  by  the  fact 
that  his  eggs  and  butter  no  longer  need  be  sold  on  the 
cheapest  market,  when  there  is  excess  of  production. 
They  can  be  kept  till  conditions  are  better;  the  }ear's 
supply  can  be  distributed  over  the  year  with  reasonable 
equity,  even  though  the  greater  part  of  it  may  be 
actually  produced  in  a  few  months. 

Why  Not  Government  Supervision? 

That  is  the  proper  function  of  cold  storage.  We  all 
know  that  function  is  perverted  constantly  by  the  pow- 
erful merchandising  concerns  that  try  to  comer  articles 
and  force  the  public  to  pay  excessive  prices  for  them. 
The  Heyburn  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  in 
protection  to  all  classes  of  people — the  consumers  and 
the  producers  alike — there  ought  to  be  some  adequate 
regulation  of  the  whole  cold-storage  business.  Without 
doubt,  that  very  thing  will  sooner  or  later  be  done.  It 
may  not  go  to  the  extent  of  actual  price-fixing  by  any 
Government  authority',  though  that  even  might  be  quite 
possible.  Government  authority  is  now  exercised  over 
warehousing,  cleaning,  grading  and  elevation  of  grain, 
and  charges  for  the  various  services  are  in  some  cases, 
at  least,  fixed  by  the  Government.  Why  not  for  storing 
a  box  of  butter,  just  as  reasonably  as  for  transferring 
and  storing  a  million  bushels  of  wheat? 

In  Parcel-Post  Circles 

This  Lobby  is  being  written  just  as  the  parcel-po£it 
law  is  about  to  take  effect.    At  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment it  is  stated  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
supply    ample    facilities    for    handling  the 
expected  volume  of  business. 

The  Department  has  about  $300,000  that  it 
may  use  for  parcel  post.  That  amount  is, 
nominally,  supposed  to  do  the  business  till 
June  30th  next ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
all  be  used  during  January,  and  then  Con- 
gress must  give  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion, immediately  available,  or  something  will  drop. 

Furthermore,  Uncle  Sam  is  likely  to  be  urged  to 
protect  his  interests  very  soon,  for  it  develops  that  the 
express  companies  are  on  his  trail.  It  is  predicted  that 
there  will  be  slaughter  of  express  rates,  and  an  improve- 
ment of  service,  wherever  it  is  needed  to  meet  the 
Government  competition. 

Of  course,  this  parcel  business  ought  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  exactly  as  carriage  of  first-class  mail  is. 
Then  the  waste  of  competition  would  be  avoided. 

One  advantage  the  farmers  will  reap  from  this  service 
is  that  of  parcel  delivery  among  themselves  which 
used  to  be  permitted  as  an  unofficial  accommodation. 
Under  the  parcel-post  system,  everybody  will  be  entitled 
to  parcel  service  on  the  rural  routes,  and  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  rural  delivery 
that    is    now    coming   to    its    highest  development. 
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WHILE  THE  MOTOR  WAITED 

By    Crittenden    Marriott  Illustrated  by  R.  M.  BrinkerhofF 

Author  of  "Isle  of  Dead  Ships,"  "Sally  Castleton,  Southerner,"  Etc. 


WILTON  crawled  from  between  the  wheels, 
slung  a  bag  of  tools  into  the  tonneau  and 
examined  his  hands  and  clothes  ruefully. 
"I'm  a  pretty-looking  bridegroom,  ain't  I?" 
he  soliloquized.  "I  don"t  believe  I've  looked  so  dis- 
reputable since  I  put  up  the  kitchen  stove  for  Mother 
in  the  happ\'  days  down  on  the  farm.  Hands  black, 
clothes  ruined,  and  I'll  bet  my  face  hasn't  escaped. 
Well,  I  haven't  any  time  now  to  sweep  and  garnish 
myself,  or  Bessie  will  think  I've  failed  her." 

He  climbed  into  the  seat  and  sent  the  big  car  along 
at  a  forty-mile  clip,  slowing  down  onl.v  when  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village  told  him  that  he  was  nearing  his 
destination.  At  last,  close  beside  a  comfortable  house, 
shining  white  in  the  moonlight,  he  stopped  the  motor. 

Then  he  looked  at  his  watch.  "It's  awfully  late, 
according  to  village  ideas,"  he  muttered.  "I  hope  Bessie 
hasn't  gone  to  sleep." 

Gingerly  he  approached  the  house,  vainly  trying  to 
screen  himself  behind  some  bushes.  "Confound  that 
moon,"  he  muttered.  "It  might  just  as  well  be  broad 
daylight.  This  sure  isn't  the  right  sort  of  a  night  for 
prowling  about  other  people's  premises." 

The  village  street  lay  white  and  silent  in  the  frosty 
night.  A  light  wind  sent  the  leaves  tumbling  along  the 
ground  in  rustling  heaps  and  told  prophetically  of 
the  coming  winter.  The  trellises  creaked  slightly  as  the 
withered  vines  about  them  swayed  in  the  draft.  Here 
and  there  a  dog  barked  or  a  hen  stirred  in  a  near-by 
chicken-house  and  settled  herself  to  rest  again  with 
sleepy  duckings.  But  about  the  house  itself  there  was 
no  sign  of  life. 

After  a  while  Wilton  bent  down,  scooped  up  a  hand- 
ful of  gravel  and  flung  it  against  the  panes  of  a  second- 
story  window.  Scarcely  had  it  rattled  back  to  earth, 
when  the  sash  was  cautiously  raised,  and  a  girl's  head 
appeared.    "Is  that  you,  Tom?"  she  whispered. 

Wilton  nodded  violently.    "Surest  thing,  you  know." 
he  declared.    "All  readv?    Come  along,  old  girl." 
"I  can't." 

"Oh !  Yes,  you  can,"  returned  Wilton,  coaxingly. 
"Be  brave,  now,  for  just  five  minutes,  and  you'll  be 
away  from  this  old  place  for  good  and  all." 

The  girl  giggled.  "Oh !  It  isn't  courage  I  need,"  she 
explained.    "It's  a  ladder." 

"A  ladder?" 

"Yes.  I'm  locked  in.  Aunt  Abigail  caught  me  read- 
ing a  novel  to-night  and  locked  me  up  without  any 
supper.  How  I'm  to  get  out  I  don't  know.  There  isn't 
any  ladder  on  the  place,  and  I  simply  won't  climb  down 
a  rope  made  of  bedclothes — not  even  to  get  married. 
If  you  want  me,  vou've  got  to  get  me  out  some  other 
way." 

Wilton  balanced  himself  on  a  fence-paling  and  looked 
up  at  the  girl.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  know  the  place 
better  than  I  do.    Can't  you  suggest  anything?" 

"We — 11.    If  you  could  get  into  the  house,  you  could 
come  and  unlock  my  door.    The  key's 
in  the  lock — I  can  see  the  end  of  it." 

"Humph!  Burglary!  Well!  I'm 
game.  Where  do  I  make  my  felonious 
entry  ?" 

Bessie  laughed.  "It's  just  possible 
that  the  cellar  door  is  unlocked,"  she  said. 
"If  it  is,  you  can  slip  in  that  way.  I 
know  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  inside 
steps  isn't  locked,  because  the  key  is 
lost.  Be  careful,  or  you  may  get  some 
dust  on  your  nice  going-to-get-married 
clothes."  " 

Wilton  glanced  down  at  the  ravages 
his  tussle  with  the  motor  had  worked  in 
his  suit.  "I  don't  think  you  need  worry 
about  that,"  he  rejoined  grimly.  "Where 
do  I  do  the  disappearing  act?" 

"Right  beside  you  there." 

Wilton  looked  around  him,  and  sure 
enough,  close  at  hand,  was  an  old- 
fashioned  inclined  cellar  door,  which  a 
hasty  investigation  showed  was  unfast- 
ened. He  lifted  it  and  peered  into  the 
black  depths.  "Say,"  he  questioned, 
looking  up.  "What  do  I  find  at  the  bot- 
tom?" 

"Coal — and  other  things.    Don't  get 
into  it." 

"I'll  try  not.  Well!  Here  goes!" 
Wilton  took  one  or  two  steps  down- 
ward, then  paused  and  looked  up  at  the 
window.  "Oh !"  he  cried,  "if  Mother 
could  only  see  her  wandering  boy  to- 
night." Then  he  descended  slowly  into 
the  hole,  leaving  Bessie  to  clasp  her 
hands  in  delighted  terror. 

The  cellar  was  very  black.   Two  steps 
away  from  the  stairs  Wilton  lost  his 
bearings  and  blundered  into  a  heap  of 
coal  which  slid  and  rumbled  under  him. 
next  he  knocked  down  a  shovel  conveniently  placed  in 
his  way,  then  he  stumbled  over  a  box  and  finally  dis- 
covered the  cellar  stairs — with  his  shins.   "Great  Scott, 
he  muttered.    "I  hope  Miss  .Abigail  is  sound  asleep." 

Cautiously  holding  to  the  hand-rail,  he  climbed  the 
stairs,  pushed  open  the  door  at  their  head  and  slipped 
into  the  hall.  It  was  too  dark  to  sec  anything,  and 
Wilton  decided  there  was  less  danger  in  making  a  light 
than  in  stumbling  around  in  chair  and  table  peopled 
obscurity.  "Next  time  I  elope,  I'll  l)ring  a  dark  lan- 
tern," he  muttered,  a.s  he  struck  the  match. 

The  nc.\t  instant  something  (it  was  really  a  broorn, 
though  it  felt  like  a  besom  of  destruction)  fell  upon  his 
head,  knocking  him  sideways.  A  second  mashed  his 
hat  over  his  eyes.  .\  third  was  coming;  he  saw  it  and 
tried  to  dodge,  tripped  and  fell  headlong,  the  match 
going  out  as  it  dropped.    Then  the  broom  descended. 


The  blow  was  not  a  very  heavy  one.  and  Wilton  soon 
came  back  to  consciousness  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
glass  of  cold  water  dashed  into  his  face,  where  it  added 
a  touch  all  its  own  to  the  grime  of  the  motor  and  of 
the  coal-cellar.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  found  Miss 
Abigail  bending  over  him,  lamp  in  hand.  She  had  not 
been  sleeping  so  soundly  as  he  had  hoped. 

She  had  bound  him  firmly  to  an  armchair  before 
reviving  him,  and  as  he  opened  his  ejes  she  set  down 
the  lamp  and  took  her  seat  opposite  him. 

"Well,  young  man,"  she  said  deliberately.  "Judgin* 
from  your  appearance,  burglary  is  a  lot  dirtier  trade 
than  I  ever  supposed  it  cotild  be." 

It  speaks  volumes  for  Wilton's  training  that  he  rose 
instanth"  to  the  situation.  He  looked  at  himself  as  well 
as  he  could  and  was  not  surprised  at  Miss  Abigail's 
mistake.  His  hands  and  clothes  were  black  as  coal 
could  make  them,  and  he  guessed  that  his  face  was  in 
the  same  condition.  If  it  was,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  Miss  Abigail,  who  had  seen  him  only  a  few  times, 
should  fail  to  recognize  him. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  formed  a  plan. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said  deliberately,  adopting  Miss 
Abigail's  vernacular.  "Burglary  is  sort  of  dirty  some- 
times, and  that's  the  main  reason  I've  been  thinking  of 
givin'  it  up." 

"Humph !  I  cal'late  you'll  give  it  up  now  for  a  while, 
anyways,"  returned  Miss  Abigail,  meaningl}-.  "I  judge 
you  ain't  had  much  experience." 

"No,  ma'am,  I  ain't.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
but  the  Trust  sold  me  out,  an'  I  ain't  been  able  to  get 
another  place  yet.  Times  are  hard,  an'  a  man's  got  to 
live,  you  know.  So  when  I  saw  your  cellar  open,  I 
thought — 

Miss  Abigail  stopped  rocking.  "For  the  land's  sake," 
she  ejaculated.  "I've  told  Thomas  about  the  cellar- 
door  till  I'm  plumb  wore  out.  Thomas  is  my  hired 
man,  you  know,  an'  hired  men  is  awful  triflin'  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  ain't  like  havin'  a  man  of  your 
own  about  the  place,  you  know." 

"That's  what  I  always  said,"  returned  Wilton.  "A 
man  had  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  what  he's  workin' 
at.  Just  plain  hired  men  ain't  no  good  'cause  they 
ain't  got  no  interest.  That's  why  I  wouldn't  hire  out 
to  work  on  no  man's  place.  Give  me  a  place  of  my 
own,  says  I,  an'  then  I'll  work.  But  nobody  would  give 
me  one,  an'  so  I  took  to  burglary." 

At  about  the  middle  of  this  speech  Miss  Abigail 
started  and  begun  to  study  her  prisoner  with  renewed 
interest.  'Y'ou  wouldn't  be  half  bad  looking  if  you 
was  slicked  up  a  bit,"  she  said  reflectively. 

At  that  instant  the  transom  over  a  door  just  behind 
Miss  Abigail  and  directly  opposite  Wilton  opened  softly, 
and  Bessie's  face  appeared.  She  caught  the  young  man's 
eye,  glanced  expressively  at  her  aunt  and  then  delib- 
erately winked.  Wilton  caught  his  breath.  "No'm ! 
Yes'm,"  he  stammered,  trying  to  avoid  Bessie's  eye. 
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"Well,  young  man 
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Judeiin'  from  your  appearance,  burglary  is 
trade  than  I  ever  supposed  it  could  be  " 

".\n'  you  look  strong,"  continued  Miss  Abigail  mus- 
ingly, " 's  if  you  could  do  a  good  day's  work.  An'  I 
don't  see  no  signs  of  drinkin'  about  you.  I  never  could 
abide  a  drinkin'  man.    You  ain't  married,  be  you.?" 

Wilton  choked.  "No,  ma'am,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  breath.    "Not  exactly,  ma'am!" 

"Not  exactly  ?    Sakes  alive,  what  you  mean  ?" 

"I  was  engaged  once,  ma'am — but  she  was  taken  from 
me,  and  I  ain't  forgot  her,  ma'am." 

At  the  transom  Bessie  made  wild  signs  of  delight, 
smiling,  nodding  and  pointing  at  herself.  Wilton 
dropped  his  eyes  in  time  to  save  himself  from  laughter. 

Miss  Abigail  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Oh!  well,' 
she  said,  "if  she's  deceased  it  don't  matter.  Hum— uph ! 
It  kinder  seems  a  pity  to  send  a  strong,  good-lookin' 
young  man  like  you  to  jail,  'specially  when  he  wants  to 
work.    You  do  want  to  work,  don't  you  young  man?" 


"Yes,  ma'am — if  I  can  get  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, ma'am." 

"Humph!  An'  you  was  brought  up  on  a  farm? 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Humph !  As  I  was  sayin'  a  moment  ago,  I've  g- 
near  about  one  hundred  acres  of  good  land  here  a: 
make  considerable  at  truck-gardenin'.  I  could  mak 
lots  more  if  I  had  a  real  capable  man  to  take  hold  ai 
run  things.    You  say  you  ain't  married?" 

"No.  ma'am !" 

"Well!    Would  you  like  to  be?" 

"Yes,  ma'am."   Wilton  caught  Bessie's  eye  and  thre. 
an  added  fervor  into  his  words.     "'Deed  I  woul 
ma'am.    If  I  could  find  a  real  nice  woman — somethi^ 
like  yourself,  ma'am — I'd  give  up  burglary  and  =: 
right  down  and  work  to  beat  the  ba — that  is,  I'd 
real  hard,  ma'am.    But  there  ain't  no  such  luck  for  i 
I  s'pose  I've  got  to  go  to  jail  instead." 

Miss  Abigail  went  over  to  him  and  began  to  untie  tl 
ropes  that  bound  him.  "Well,  seein'  we're  agreed, 
guess  there  ain't  no  reason  to  keep  you  tied  any  longr 
Seems  like  it's  dreadful  risk  to  take  marryin'  a  m:. 
this  way,  but  I  dunno.  Providence  has  got  que 
wa3s,  an'  who  are  we  to  hesitate.  My  sakes,  wha- 
that  ?" 

From  the  cellar  came  a  sudden  uproar — a  crashing  of  i  | 
coal,  a  banging  of  tins  and  a  splintering  of  wood,  a'l 
inextricabh'    blended.     Miss    Abigail    sprang   to  h 
broom,  then  flashed  a  look  at  Wilton.    "You  got  a  con- 
fed'rite  down  there?"  she  demanded.  i 

"No'm ;  I  swear  I  ain't.    Somebody  must  have  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  cellar,  but  I  don't  know  him.  Her 
let  me  loose,  and  I'll  deal  w-ith  him." 

He  strove  to  free  himself,  but  Miss  Abigail  sterr. 
shook  her  head.  "I  ain't  takin'  no  chances  on  you  ye; 
she  said.  "You  stay  where  you  be.  I'll  attend  to  tl. 
fellow." 

She  strode  across  the  floor,  snatched  up  a  screen  aj: 
set  it  around  Wilton  and  his  chair.  Then  she  pick, 
up  her  broom,  poised  it  and  flung  the  cellar  door  opc: 
"You  come  right  up  here  and  show  yourself,"  s! 
ordered. 

Limpingly  a  man  ascended  the  stairs.    "It's  only  ni 
Miss  Abigail,"  he  said. 

Miss  Abigail  peered  at  him.    "Si  Perkins !"  she  eric 
"Whatever  are  you  doing  in  my  cellar?" 

Si  rubbed  the  bruise  on  his  forehead.    "Sh-ssh !"  1 
said.    "There's  burglars  in  the  house,  Miss  Abigail." 

"Burglars,  your  grandmother!"  Miss  Abigail  snifft 
"Ever  since  you  paid  ten  dollars  to  that  lot  of  Chicai, 
swindlers  and  got  a  tin  detective  badge  for  it,  you' 
been  daft  about  burglars.    This  is  a  pretty  time  of  niv;! 
to  come  a-sneakin'  into  my  house." 

"It  ain't  so  late.  Miss  Abigail,"  pleaded  the  ma 
"I  was  just  a-comin'  back  from  protracted  meet; 
when  I  saw  your  cellar  door  open  and — 

"From    meetin',"    interrupted    Miss    Abigail.  "D 
Brother  Beasley  hold  forth?" 

"Yes,  ma'am !    He  did !    He  was 
preachin'  on  race  suicide  and— 

"Race  suicide !  That  settles  it. 
that  ain't  a  direct  sign,  I  don't  kno 
one.  You  reckon  he's  gone  to  bed  yet 
"No,  ma'am.  I  just  come  fri 
meetin',  and  I  know  he  was  later  than 
be." 

Miss  Abigail  opened  the  street  doc 
"Now,  Si  Perkins,"  she  said,  "you  ^ 
•right  to  Brother  Beasley's,  and  tell  hi 
I  want  him.  You  come  back  with  hii 
an'  maybe  you'll  have  a  chance  yet  •. 
land  that  burglar  you  was  a-lookin'  for.  j 
I  ain't  a  promisin'  nothin',  for  I  don't  \ 
know  how  things  is  going  to  turn  o' 
yet,  but  I  say  maybe.  Now  you  hurr\ 
"Y'es  ma'am.  Miss  Abigail.  I  will 
Si  hurried  out  of  the  door,  and  M: 
Abigail  came  back  into  the  room,  r 
moved  the  screen  from  around  Wilt' 
and  stood  considering. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Bessi 
who  had  watched  the  proceedin 
breathlessly,  decided  to  intervene  ai 
commenced  a  furious  rat-a-tat  on  h 
door.  "Aunt  Abigail !"  she  calK 
"What's  the  matter?  Oh!  What's  \V 
matter?    Please  let  me  out?" 

An  expression  of  relief  came  o\' 
Miss  Abigail's  face,  and  she  hastened  i 
unlock  the  door.  "Come  in  here,  Eliz 
beth,"  she  said.    "I  want  you — " 

Bessie  entered.  At  sight  of  her  ful 
dressed  condition,  Miss  Abigail's  li 
formed  a  question,  but  before  she  cot: 
ask  it  the  girl  pretended  to  spy  Wilt" 
"Oh!"  she  screamed,  catching  her  ati 
in  a  vise-like  grip.  "Oh  !  Aunt  Aliiga 
who's  that?'' 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Elizabeth,"  commanded  the  old 
woman,  severely.  "That  is  the  gentleman  I'm  j  n 
to  marry.  I've  just  sent  Si  Perkins  to  bring  Brotli 
Beasley  to  tie  the  knot.  But  I've  got  to  dress;  I  an 
a-goin'  to  get  married  in  a  red  flannel  wrapper;  an 
want  you  to  stay  here  and  see  that  he  don't  esc.i 

"Oh  !  ' Aunt  Abigail.    I  can't.    I— I'm  afraid." 

"Nonsense.     Don't  you  get  on  any  of  your  In.u 
strikes  with  me.    You  stay  here.    If  you  want  som 
thing  to  do,  you  might  get  a  towel  and  some  water  ami 
wash  his  face  for  him.    He  needs  it.    But  don't  you  ( 
untie  him." 

"Very  well.  Aunt  Ab'igail.  But  hurry.  I'm  so  scared 
"I'll  hurry."    With  a  last  glance  around  her.  Mi 

Abigail  hurried  from  the  room. 

Instantly  Bessie  rushed  over  to  Wilton.    "Oh!  y. 

poor,  dear  boy,"  she  cried.         [concluded  on  p.\ge  -> 
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The  Least  of  These 

By  Bishop  Mclntire 

AGO"  and  "Sheeney"  and  "Chink," 
"Greaser"  and  "Nigger"  and  "Jap" — 
The  devil  invented  these  terms,  I  think, 
To  hurl  at  each  hopeful  chap 
Who  comes  so  far  from  over  the  foam 

To  this  land  of  his  heart's  desire 
To  rear  his  brood,  to  build  his  home. 
And  to  kindle  his  hearthstone  fire. 
While  the  eyes  with  joy  are  blurred, 

Lo  !  we  make  the  strong  man  sink, 
And  stab  the  soul  with  a  hateful  word, 
"Dago"  and  "Sheeney"  and  "Chink." 

"Dago"  and  "Sheeney"  and  "Chink" — 

These  are  the  vipers  that  swarm 
Up  from  the  edge  of  Perdition's  brink 

To  hurt  and  dishearten  and  harm. 
O  shame,  when  their  Roman  forebears  walked 

Where  the  first  of  the  Caesars  trod  ! 
O  shame,  when  their  Hebrew  fathers  talked 

With  Moses  and  with  God  ! 
The  swarthy  sons  of  Japheth  and  Shem 

Gave  the  goblet  of  life's  sweet  drink 
To  the  thirsty  world  which  now  gives  them 

"Dago''  and  "Sheeney"  and  "Chink." 

"Dago"  and  "Sheeney"  and  "Chink," 

"Greaser"  and  "Nigger"  and  "Jap" — 
From  none  of  them  doth  Jehovah  shrink; 

He  lifteth  them  all  to  His  lap. 
And  the  Christ  in  His  kindly  grace, 

When  their  low,  sad  sob  he  hears. 
Puts  His  tender  embrace  around  our  race 

As  He  kisses  away  its  tears. 
Saying:  "O  least  of  these,  I  link 

Thee  to  me  for  whatever  may  hap, 
'Dago'  and  'Sheeney'  and  'Chink,' 

'Greaser'  and  'Nigger'  and  'Jap.'  " 

—Methodist  Review. 


WE. 


Entering  a  New  Era 

By  G.  Henry 

ENTER  a  new  year,  a  new  era. 
The  new  year  to  which  we  are  intro- 
duced smiles  pleasantly;  we  should  smile 
encouragingly  surely. 

We  should  greet  the  dawn  with  opti- 
mism, for  pessimism  belongs  to  the  past, 
and  we  of  this  country  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  wholly. 

No  man  knows  how  long  since  God 
placed  this  continent  here ;  no  living  man 
has  a  heart  or  soul  or  brain  big  enough  to 
appreciate  the  blessing  thus  preserved 
especially  for  our  benefit. 

Perhaps  no  living  man  can  build  a  pic- 
ture in  his  mind  of  the  possibilities  lying 
in  wait  for  this  land. 

We  represent  liberty  if  we  appreciate  it. 
We  represent  hope  if  we  grasp  and  hold 
to  hope.  We  represent  happiness  if  we 
seek  happiness.  We  represent  success  if 
we  but  learn  the  meaning  of  true  success. 

We  are  HOPE,  SUCCESS,  HAPPI- 
NESS, LIBERTY. 

With  each  year,  each  new  era,  our  hope 
must  grow  stronger,  since  with  each  year 
we  see  broader,  think  clearer,  feel  deeper. 

We  are  the  masters  of  our  own  destiny. 
We  will  surely  recognize  right  destiny 
from  wrong  destiny  if  we  are  guided  by 
the  better  part  that  is  within  us. 

We  are  The  People.  If  The  People 
under  God's  guidance  rule  themselves, 
hypocrites  shall  perish,  false  gods  shall 
vanish,  physical  and  mental  pestilence 
shall  slink  away,  false  prophets  shall  be 
vanquished,  self-seekers  shall  go  up  in 
the  froth  of  idle  talk  wrapped  in  black 
smoke  which  conducts  to  oblivion. 

Welcome,  New  Year !  We  greet  thee 
gladly,  yet  humbly;  for  we  realize  our 
proneness  to  weak  effort  and  weaker  ac- 
complishment— even  in  this  Land  of  Hope. 

But  welcome,  thrice  welcome.  We  take 
thee  by  the  hand  to  walk  by  thy  side 
toward  the  rising  sun,  toward  the  ideals 
which  bespeak  the  welfare  of  the  great 
majority. 

Imaginary  Troubles 

By  Orin  E<lson  Crooker 

IT  IS  stated  that  the  engineers  of  limited 
trains  find  it  far  more  nerve-trying  to 
run  their  engines  at  top  speed  on  bright 
moonlight  nights  than  to  drive  them  sev- 
enty miles  an  hour  through  the  blackest 
midnight.  The  reason,  as  expressed  by 
one  who  speaks  from  experience  is  that 
on  moonlight  nights  one  is  always  fight- 
ing shadows.  Every  telegraph  pole, 
boulder  or  tree  along  the  right  of  way 
which  throws  its  shadow  across  the  track 
suggests  a  possible  obstruction  with  con- 
sequent wreck  and  loss  of  life.  An  en- 
gineer comes  to  dread  such  nights  and 
much  prefers  to  drive  his  iron  steed 
through  storm  and  fog  and  inky  blackness 
than  through  the  deceptive  light  of  a  full 
moon. 

It  is  not  alone  engineers  who  are  dis- 


tressed  by  the  hopeless  task  of  fighting 
shadows.  Most  of  us  spend  much  precious 
energy  and  sacrifice  considerable  peace  of 
mind  over  imaginary  troubles  that  never 
materialize.  We  worry  over  a  thousand 
things  that  seem  to  foretell  evil  conse- 
quences. We  magnify  every  possible 
shadow  into  a  catastrophe.  In  every  pass- 
ing cloud  we  see  a  thunderbolt.  Our 
happiness  is  crowded  to  one  side  by  the 
gaunt  specter  of  impending  disaster.  The 
things  that  may  happen  are  of  so  much 
concern  to  us  that  we  cannot  fully  enjoy 
the  things  that  do  happen.  The  satisfac- 
tions of  to-day  are  never  entered  into 
wholeheartedly  because  of  the  trouble  that 
is  visible  upon  the  horizon  of  to-morrow. 

It  is  well  and  good  to  "take  thought  of 
the  morrow."  It  is  wise  and  prudent  to 
anticipate  certain  disagreeable  situations, 
for  by  so  doing  we  may  overcome  them 
instead  of  being  overcome  by  them.  But 
he  who  purposely  "borrows  trouble"  is 
making  himself  a  slave  to  pessimism  and 
an  easy  victim  of  the  blues.  There  is 
trouble  enough  in  the  world  that  ma- 
terializes without  need  of  imagining  a  lot 
that  never  develops  into  anything  more 
tangible  than  thin  air.  If  one  gets  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  things  through  blue 
goggles,  one  finds  after  a  time  that  even 
the  sun  has  turned  to  indigo  and  that 
genuine  happiness  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  It  is  a  wise  man  who  learns 
how  to  find  his  happiness  and  his  content- 
ment in  each  day  as  it  comes  to  him,  and 
who,  without  allowing  to-morrow's  cloud 
to  obscure  to-day's  sun,  learns  how  to 
extract  from  each  day  the  best  that  it 
holds.  Only  in  this  way  does  one  ever 
learn  the  secret  of  true  happiness.  He 
who  constantly  combats  imaginary  evils 
gains  not  even  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  brushing  down  cobwebs,  for  his 
imaginary  foes  have  neither  substance  nor 
form. 


Treat  a  venerable  wise  man  with  re- 
spect, but  correct  thine  equal  when  he 
maintains  a  wrong  opinion. 


The  Wages  of  Sin 

By  W.  J.  Burtscher 

ALL  the  world  is  interested  in  the  subject 
of  wages.  W'e  all  want  what  is  coming 
to  us  for  something  we  have  done  for 
somebody — our  wages.  The  man  who 
does  right  anticipates  receiving  his  wages 
with  pleasure.  The  man  who  does  wrong 
tries  to  forget  that  there  is  a  pay-day 
coming. 

The  Bible  has  a  number  of  things  to  say 
about  wages.  First  of  all,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  his 
wages.  The  ox  is  not  to  be  muzzled  while 
thrashing  the  corn,  because  the  wages  of 
the  ox  consist  of  what  he  eats,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  that  while  he  is  working — and 
more  while  he  is  resting. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  wages. 
Jesus  said  that.  It  is  true  to-day  that  a 
man  is  worth  what  he  gets.  If  he  gets 
a  dollar  a  day,  it  must  be  because  he  is 
worth  but  that;  if  he  gets  ten,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  because  he  is  worth  that  much 
to  the  man  or  corporation  that  pays  it. 

Now,  it  is  also  true  that  the  sin- 
worker — the  man  who  does  wrong — is 
entitled  to  his  wages.  He  is  worthy  of 
what  he  gets.  What  he  does  to  society 
and  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  makes  him 
worthy  of  the  wages  that  are  his — Death! 

We  further  read  in  the  Book  that  wages 
must  be  paid  promptly.  They  are  not  to 
be  withheld  even  overnight.  The  wages 
of  sin  are  paid  that  very  way.  Death  is 
universal  to  mankind.  The  saint  dies  as 
well  as  the  sinner.  But  the  death  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text  is  more  than  mere 
separation  of  spirit  from  body.  It  is  the 
death  of  something  now — the  continual 
dying  of  some  virtue  the  sin-worker  pos- 
sesses. 

The  man  who  works  for  the  wages  of 
sin  is  paid  promptly  in  death  of  con- 
science. His  conscience  gradually  dies' 
off.  He  is  paid  promptly  in  death  of 
reason.  He  is  paid  promptly,  each  day, 
week,  month,  year,  decade,  in  death 
of  virtue,  contentment,  godliness,  love, 
purity — indeed,  all  of  the  Christian  graces. 
They  die  and  drop  off  Tike  dead  leaves 
on  a  tree.  After  a  while  there  is  nothing 
left  but  the  bare  trunk — a  truly  dead  man. 

The  Bible  goes  even  so  far  as  to  enjoin 
us  to  be  content  with  our  wages.  The  sin- 
worker  has  no  kick  coming.  He  knows 
what  he  is  working  for.  Let  him  be  con- 
tent. But  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
wages,  ah,  he  can  at  any  moment  resign, 
quit  on  the  spot,  and  go  to  work  where 
the  wages  will  be  the  very  opposite — life — 
and  he  will  then  be  happy  and  content. 


A  New  Model  of  the 
Silent  Gray  Fellow 

■jV/rORE  pulling  power  at  low  speeds,  more 
power  on  the  hills,  more  reserve  power  for 
sand  and  mud.    That  was  the  demand  our  en- 
gineers set  out  to  satisfy  by  building  the 


(5  actual  horse-power — 35  cubic  inches  piston  displace- 
ment). Dynamometer  tests  show  that  this  motor  develops 
166  per  cent,  more  power  at  5  miles  per  hour  than  even 
the  former  4  horse-power  Harley- Davidson,  which  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  its  class.  145  per  cent,  more 
power  at  10  miles  an  hour,  80  per  cent,  more  power  at 
20  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  climb  hills,  pull  through  sand  and  over  roads 
impassable  to  the  average  automobile.  The  "5-35"  motor 
will  pick  up  from  a  standing  start  to  forty  miles  an  hour 
in  300  feet.  At  low  speeds  this  machine  develops  more 
power  than  some  twin  cylinder  machines  with  higher  horse 
power  rating. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (an  exclusive  Harley-Davidson 
feature)  places  14  inches  of  springs  between  the  rider  and 
the  bumps.  The  springs  absorb  all  jolts,  jars  and  vibra- 
tions, making  the  Harley-Davidson  ride  as  easy  as  the 
highest  priced  touring  car. 

The  Free  Wheel  Control  (another  exclusive  Harley- 
Davidson  feature)  is  incorporated  in  each  model  this 
year.  This  device  enables  the  rider  to  stop  and  start  his 
machine  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever,  thus  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  tiresome  pedaling  and  the  objection- 
able running  alongside  to  start. 

Description  of  these  and  other  features  on  request. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 


662  A  Street 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


I  Trust  You  Ten  Days.   Send  No  Money 

92  Hair  Switch  on  Approval.  Choice  natoral  wavy  or  straight 
bair.  Send  look  of  hair  anci  I  vrlXX  mail  a  22-iDcb,  short  stem,  fine  hnman 
hair  switch  to  Toatch.  A  big  bargain.  Remit  $2  in  t«ii 
days  or  sell  3  and  GET  TOOK  OWN  SWITCH.  Eitra 
shades  a  little  more-  Enclose  5c  postage-  Write  toda; 
for  free  beauty  book  of  latest  styles  hair  dreasing,  high 
grade  switches,  puiFa,  wigs,  pompadours,  and  special  bar- 
gains in  Ostrich  Feathers.  WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED. 

AKNAArEBS,  Dept. 6-33, 22  Qainey  St., CHICAGO 


I  WANT  A  MAN  ^-i" 

gence  and  reliability  in  every  locality  to  act 
as  our  representative.  Substantial  remunera- 
tion to  the  right  party.  Careful  training. 
Permanent  business.  Good  opportunity  for 
promotion.  Address 

Circulation  Department 
Farm  and  Fireside  Springfield,  Ohio 


For  Every 


Driving  Purpose 


For  any  and  all  kinds  of  driving:  or  sport;  for  heavy  harvest  work  or  lighter  chores- 
tliere's  hand-comfort  made  for  you  in  ^ 

^  ^  ^  Gloves,  Mittens  and  ^  ' h»°;«„  • 

a  n  S  e  n  S  Auto  CaunUets    ^  *  ns  »eSvI°.  I 

  #  Hllwankee,  Wis. 

,  Send  coupon  right  away  for  this /rc«  book  which  V^O'v&^^Yonm^ysei^ime^wiBi  I 
Hansen  economy,  comfort  and  protection.  ^  postpaid  your  book  showing  ■ 

,       .  1-  J  1  i    „   ^  „  Hansen's  Gloves.    I  am  most  in-  I 

your  dealer  isn't  supplied,  let  us  send  you  a  detested  in  the  styles  for  the  toUoiving  I 
,  pair  direct  to  try  on  with  no  expense  or 

risk.    Mail  coupon  or  postal  now.     ^  /  ■  V";.  ■.• : ■■  ■ 

^      Mention  what  kind  of  work,  driving  or  sport  ■ 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co..   ^  I 

113  Detroit  St.         ^  *  ^'^^ \ 
Milwaukee,  Wis.         ^  Town. 


^      P--- ■  — |--; •  ■  ^ •  -j^tate.  . 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


e  >^DVENTURES^aT3ENlEFIClARY 


Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propelled  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire.  In  his  igno- 
rance he  is  persuaded  by  "Chicken  Smithers"  to  buy  six 
"mated  pairs"  of  chickens.  They  are  "Alderneys''  and 
"Holsteins."  A  large  Shanghai  rooster  has  a  bantam 
hen  as  an  affinity. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
fe^ry." 

Miss  Lansing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  the  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
himself  and  the  ferry  and  determines  to  learn  to  swim. 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

When  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adventures 
begin. 

Chapter  IX. — What  Came  with  the 
Storm 

'HOUGH  Wright's  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  ways  was  very  limited,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  his  willingness  to  learn. 
'Among  other  things,  he  must  learn  to  cook; 
in  order  to  cook,  he  must  have  material ;  to 
secure  material  and  at  the  same  time  to 
practice  the  economy  which  appeared  to  be 
imperative,  he  must  produce  whatever  he 
could  by  his  own  labor.  The  river  should 
yield  fish;  it  was  not  too  late  in  the  season  to  hope  for 
returns  from  developing  a  garden-patch.  Meat  and 
groceries  \\'right  would  have  to  buy ;  milk,  doubtless, 
could  be  procured  from  some  farmer,  and  this  matter 
was  entrusted  to  Pete,  to  whom  also  the  care  of  the 
poultry  was  delegated.  There  had  been  no  definite 
determination  of  the  boy's  status  in  the  establishment, 
but,  so  far  as  Wright  could  discover,  Pete  was  still 
entirely  satisfied  to  cast  his  lot  with  that  of  the  new 
ferryman. 

Wright,  on  his  part,  rather  avoided  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  poultry.  Whatever  misgivings  may  have 
forced  themselves  upon  him,  he  had  made  his  invest- 
ment, and  there  were  other  things  a-plenty  to  think 
about.  However,  he  throve  after  a  fashion,  ate  with 
an  appetite  which  rose  superior  to  the  strange  messes 
which  resulted  from  his  culinary  ventures  and  slept 
dreamlessly.  At  least,  such  was  his  sleep  on  two  nights. 
On  the  third  his  rest  was  broken,  but  not  by  dreams. 

The  day  had  been  cloudy,  and  as  the  evening  advanced 
rain  began  to  fall,  not  heavily  but  fitfully  and  with 


"If  there's  a  law  in  the  land,  you'll  pay  for  this  Icidnapin'! 


accompanying  gusts.  By  nine  o'clock  the  storm  had 
increased  to  a  degree  that  gave  comforting  assurance 
no  belated  travelers  were  likely  to  present  themselves, 
and  Wright  drew  his  blanket  about  him  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  promptly  fell  asleep.  How  long  he  was 
lost  to  earthly  cares  was  something  he  never  knew,  for, 
when  he  was  awakened,  the  hour  was  a  question  of  no 
interest  compared  with  more  urgent  issues.  Somebody 
had  caught  his  arm  and  was  clinging  to  it  desperately; 
there  was  a  sobbing  moan  in  his  ear  that  made  him 
ignore  the  circumstances  that  a  young  gale  was  blowing, 
that  the  rain  was  dashing  against  the  panes  and  that 
the  old  house  was  rocking  like  a  ship  at  anchor  in  an 
exposed  roadstead. 

Wright  started  up  and  threw  off  the  hand  on  his  arm. 
He  peered  into  the  darkness  beside  the  bed  and  made 
out  dimly  the  outlines  of  a  huddled  figure. 

"Pete?"  he  said  anxiously.  "Pete,  is  that  you? 
What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  Wright  sprang  from 
the  bed  and  took  the  boy  in  his  arms. 

■"Come,  come,  old  fellow!  Tell  me  what's  the  trouble!" 
he  urged. 

An  arm  thrown  wildly  about  his  neck  almost  choked 
him.  Pete  seemed  to  be  in  a  paroxysm.  From  his  lips 
came  a  cr3%  tremulous  but  understandable. 

"It's  there!    It's  walking!  Listen!" 

Wright  gently  freed  himself  from  the  arm  and 
listened — listened  and  heard  that  which  sent  cold  thrills 
along  his  spine.  Above  the  tumult  of  the  storm  rose 
another  sound,  a  footfall,  even,  measured,  slow.  One, 
two,  three,  four;  then  a  pause;  then  one,  two,  three, 
four.  He  counted  the  steps.  One,  two,  three,  four.  He 
counted  them  again,  but  this  time  the  pause  was  filled 
by  a  long  and  blood-curdling  groan.  Pete  clutched  at 
him,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  clutched  at  Pete.  What- 
ever the  cause  might  be,  the  effect  was  undeniable.  If 
he  could  trust  his  ears,  somebody,  something,  was  mov- 
ing about  the  attic  overhead,  somebody  or  something  in 
deep  distress. 

One,  two,  three,  four !  The  heavy  steps  were  heard 
again.  Pete  moaned  in  piteous  terror,  and  Wright  was 
stirred  by  a  sudden  sense  of  shame.  Whatever  was 
moving  about  the  attic  was  of  flesh  and  blood  and — well, 
there  was  a  gun  down-stairs  that  he  had  cleaned  and 
oiled  and  loaded  the  afternoon  before. 

Wright  set  his  jaw  determinedly,  but  his  hand  was 
not  quite  steady  as  he  felt  his  way  to  the  kitchen.  He 
lighted  a  lantern  and  took  the  gun  from  its  corner^ 
Pete  watching  him  with  awe-stricken  eyes.  To  his 
surprise,  the  boy  was  at  his  heels,  while  he  mounted 
the  stairs  which  led  to  the  second  floor,  and  even  while 
he  cautiously  chmbed  the  steeper  flight  leading  to  the  attic. 
This  part  of  the  house  was  one  which  the  ferryman 
had  barely  explored,  and  the  light  of  the 
lantern  but  faintly  penetrated  the  shadowy 
borders. 

"Who's — who's  there?"  Wright  demanded. 
His  voice  may  not  have  been  steady,  but  the 
hand  that  grasped  his  weapon  no  longer  shook. 
"Who's  there?"  he  repeated,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

The  j  oung  man  looked  about  him.  The  attic, 
as  he  saw,  covered  the  entire  main  part  of  the 
house.    There  were  windows  at  the  two  ends, 
but  none  on  the  sides. 
The    great  chimney 
rose  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  And, 
except    himself  and 
Pete  pressing  close  to 
him,    there    was  no- 
body in  the  attic ! 

It  was  a  good  quar- 
ter-hour later  when 
Wright  and  his  com- 
panion made  their 
way  down-stairs,  the 
one  thoughtful,  the 
other  gulping  now 
and  then,  but  beyond 
the  acute  stage  of  his 
panic.  The  attic  had 
been  overhauled  and 
searched  without  re- 
sult. The  wind  had 
rattled  the  windows ; 
fierce  gusts  had  swept 
through  loose  casing 
or  broken  pane ;  the 
swaying  of  the  an- 
cient structure  had 
been  even  more 
marked  than  in  the 
rooms  below  —  but 
that  was  all.  The 
thing — the  mysterious 
presence — was  want- 
ing. 

"Pete."  he  said 
gravely,  "what  was  it 
you  meant  by  some- 
thing walking?  Was 
it  some  story  you'd 
been  told?  Don't 
hurry  I  Don't  get  ex- 
cited !  I'd  particu- 
larly like  to  have  a 


clearer  idea  what  It  might  be.  Somebody  must  know. 
Can't  jou  suggest,  Pete,  who  does  know  about  It?" 

The  bov  nodded  violently.  "Yes,  yes !  Ev — every- 
body !" 

"Everybod}'  about  here?" 

"It — it  walks  !"  he  declared  stoutly.  "Ev — everybody 
knows  it  does !" 

Chapter  X. — The  Tale  of  the  Tory  Lady 

V^RIGHT  was  of  two  minds  as  to  the  fortunate 
character  of  the  meeting.  He  had  made  a  modest 
purchase  of  butter  at  a  farmhouse  a  mile  from  the 
ferry  and  was  journeying  homeward,  when  a  bend  in 
the  road  brought  him  in  sight  of  Miss  Lansing  seated 
in  the  shade  by  the  wayside.  '  Perhaps,  had  he  had 
chance  for  choice,  he  would  have  bolted  across  the 
fields,  but  she  saw  him  and  smiled  pleasantlj'.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  smile  was  of  good  intent  and  not  of 
amusement.  He  pulled  off  his  old  hat  and  deftly 
dropped  the  greasy  package  of  butter,  close  to  the 
melting  stage,  in  its  inverted  crown. 

"Last  night's  storm  has  made  the  whole  country 
delightful,"  she  said.  "I  don't  wonder  you've  improved 
the  chance  for  a  stroll.  Of  course,  you  must  have  been 
dreadfully  bus}^  at  the  ferry-house." 

"Bus)'  beyond  the  imagining  of  man.  It's  the  simple 
life;  but,  believe  me,  I  never  realized  how  complicated 
the  simplest  life  might  be."  Wright  laughed.  "I'm  a 
good  deal  of  a  joke.  Miss  Lansing,  even  to  myself,  while 
as  for  the  neighborhood— why,  I  don't  doubt  I  keep  it 
on  a  broad  grin.  You  see,  I'm  such  an  accident !  But, 
for  the  present,  I'm  content  to  entertain." 

"I  hope  you've  had  no  disagreeable  experiences,"  the 
girl  said  with  a  touch  of  earnestness. 

"Oh,  nothing  of  the  slightest  consequence." 

"People  here  are  rather — rather  settled  in  their  ideas. 
Unless  one  is  ready  to  make  allowances,  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  unnecessary  misunderstanding." 

Wright  felt  that  here  was  counsel  offered  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  "I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  get  the  local 
point  of  view,"  he  told  her.  "One  ought  to  have  some 
notion  of  the  history  of  the  region,  though  I  can't  think 
there's  been  much  history  made  in  this  township." 

"More  than  you  suspect,  perhaps.  Remember,  this 
valley  was  settled  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  when 
the  war  came  it  sent  a  great  manj-  men  to  \\'ashington's 
army." 

"That  was  in  the  days  when  the  ferry  was  something 
of  importance.  It  was  worth  confiscating  from  a  Tory, 
anyway.    You  see  I've  a  few  historical  facts.'' 

"But  have  you  heard  the  whole  story?  How  the  house 
came  to  be  haunted?"  [con-tixi  ed  o\-  p.\ge  J4] 

( 
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Cheer  Up 


THERE  is  a  certain  big  bird  whose 
well-known  whistle  repeats  :  "Boys  ! 
Boys  !  Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up  !"  I  have 
sat  at  tables  where  the  fault-finding  and 
angry  quarreling  during  the  meal  took 
away  all  appetite  and  caused  eating  to  be 
merely  a  mechanical  act,  quite  without 
pleasure  or  profit;  and  again  I  have  eaten 
at  farmers'  tables  where  jokes,  anecdotes 
and  plans  for  the  future  kept  everyone 
laughing  and  in  a  merry  humor.  Each 
one  arose  from  the  table  in  a  peaceful, 
rested  frame  of  mind.  Here  is  what  one 
woman  does,  says  an  exchange : 

"A  woman  in  Harlem  has  hit  upon  an 
idea  for  keeping  her  family  happy  during 
the  evening  meal.  She  makes  each  of  the 
several  members  tell  of  some  funny  inci- 
dent which  has  come  to  their  notice  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  so  creates  plenty  of 
laughter,  as  well  as  training  the  children's 
powers  of  observation."  But  there  is 
never  a  joke  or  story  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Try  it  at  your  own  table  if 
cheerful  conversation  lags.    C.  E.  Davis. 


Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 

THERE  is  a  thinker  and  a  poet  living 
out  in   Springfield,   Illinois.  Herbert 
Quick  has  introduced  him  to  j'ou.  His 
name  is  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay. 

Nicholas  \'achel  Lindsay  is  different 
from  a  great  many  American  citizens,  yet 
strangely  like  a  vast  number  of  them,  too. 
He  believes  in  farms  and  farm  homes. 
He  believes  that  lives  that  are  started  and 
reared  amidst  rural  surroundings  are  most 
likely  to  be  started  off  in  life  under  the 
best  conditions.  He  believes  in  beauty  and 
loveliness,  such 
natural,  homely 
beauty  and  loveli- 
ness as  the  farm 
only  can  provide. 
He  thinks  its  love- 
liness  as  much 
worth  while  as  all 
the  art  objects  of 
all  the  art  museums 
of  the  world. 

So  much  you  have 
known,  or  have  been 
told  of  this  man  by 
our  Editor.  And 
now  the  man  him- 
self, Nicholas 
Vachel  Lindsay, 
comes  to  j'ou  and 
tells  you  what  he 
believes  and  hopes 
and  wishes.  His  Six 
Hopes,  almost 
prophecies  they  are, 
he  has  written  into 
Six  Proclamations. 
These  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  series  in 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

You  will  be  glad 
at  the  good  things 
Nicholas  Vachel 
Lindsay  proclaims, 
for  they're  the 
things  that  we  all 
want,  just  as  much 
as  Nicholas  Vachel 
Lindsay  wants 
them — only  none  of 
us  has  ever  wanted 
them  in  quite  such 
a  poetic  fashion  be- 
fore. 


throttle,  and  the  vision  of  his  own  wife 
and  little  ones  sleeping  away  the  hours 
until  he  shall  return  to  them  in  the  morn- 
ing; all  these  things  have  a  tendency  to 
wear  upon  the  nerve  force  of  the  engineer. 
If  with  all  of  this  comes  some  serious 
accident,  whether  of  his  own  fault  or  not, 
sooner  or  later  he  loses  that  steadiness  of 
hand  and  eye  to  hold  his  own,  which 
means  that  he  must  step  down  from  his 
engine  and  seek  a  new  employment.  This 
can  be  more  fully  exemplified  by  an  inci- 
dent which  happened  in  the  early  70's,  and 
of  which  the  writer  had  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

At  the  time  referred  to  I  was  a  train- 
despatcher  on  the  old  Marietta,  Pittsburg 
and  Clev-eland  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  Near  a  station  on 
that  line,  between  Marietta  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  lived  a  handsome  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer. 
She  often  went  to  Marietta  on  our  trains,  • 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  train- 
men, and  admired  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Finally  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  traveling-man,  and  in  due 
time  they  were  married.  The  husband 
took  his  bride  to  his  home  in  Iowa.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  wife  to  visit  her 
parents  at  the  Ohio  home  each  summer. 
After  a  few  years,  she  brought  to  the  old 
homestead  two  beautiful  little  children,  a 
boy  and  girl,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  grandparents.  They  were  general 
favorites  with  all  who  met  them,  and  the 
mother  taught  them  to  wave  a  greeting 
to  the  trainmen  as  they  passed.  Every 
favorable  morning  the  three  of  them 
walked  to  the  post-office  at  the  station, 
and  the  children  always  looked  forward 
to  this  trip  with  pleasure,  as  they  often 


Why  He  Quit 
His  Engine 

By  R.  B.  Hoover 

ANY  locomotive 
engineers  have. 


M 


at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  certain  vein 
o  f  superstition  i  n 
their  make-up. 
Whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  once  an  en- 
gineer has  lost  his 
nerve  he  seldom  re- 
gains it.  The  steady 
strain  of  watching 
"constantly  the  track 
ahead,  of  rushing 
blindly  along  in  the 
darkness,  with  noth- 
ing to  .guide  him  but 
the  blinking  green 
and  red  lights  of 
stations,  towers  and 
switches,  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  lives 
in  his  care  behind 
him.  all  dependent 
upon  the  nerve  of 
the  hand  upon  the 


A  Proclamation  of  Balm  in  Gilead 


/^O  TO  the  fields,  oh  city  laborers,  till  your  wounds  are  healed. 

Forget  the  street-cars,  the  skyscrapers,  the  slums,  the  Mar- 
seillaise song. 

We  proclaim  to  the  broken-hearted,  stjll  able  to  labor,  the  glories 
of  the  plowed  land.  The  harvests  are  wonderful.  And  there  is  a 
spiritual  harvest  appearing.  A  great  agricultural  flowering  of  art 
and  song  is  destined  soon  to  appear.  Where  com  and  wheat  are 
growing,  men  are  singing  the  psalms  of  David,  not  the  Marseillaise. 

You  to  whom  the  universe  has  become  a  blast-furnace,  a  coke- 
oven,  a  cinder-strewn  freight-yard,  to  whom  the  history  of  all  ages 
is  a  tragedy  with  the  climax  now,  to  whom  our  cemocracy  and  our 
flag  are  but  playthings  of  the  hypocrite,  turn  to  the  soil,  turn  to 
the  earth,  your  mother,  and  she  will  comfort  you.  Rest,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  from  your  black  broodings.  Think  with  the  farmer  once 
more,  as  your  fathers  did.  Revere  with  the  farmer  our  centuries- 
old  rural  civilization,  however  little  it  meets  the  city's  trouble. 
Revere  the  rural  customs  that  have  their  roots  in  the  immemorial 
benefits  of  nature. 

With  the  farmer  look  again  upon  the  Constitution  as  something 
brought  by  Providence,  prepared  for  by  the  ages.  Go  to  church,  the 
cross-roads  church,  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer  again.  Help  them 
with  their  temperance  crusade.  It  is  a  deeper  matter  than  you 
think.  Listen  to  the  laughter  of  the  farmer's  children.  Know 
that  not  all  the  world  is  a-weeping.  Know  that  so  long  as  there 
is  black  soil  deep  on  the  prairie,  so  long  as  grass  will  grow  on  it,  we 
have  a  vast  green  haven. 

The  roots  of  some  of  our  trees  are  still  in  the  earth.  Our  moun- 
tains need  not  to  be  moved  from  their  places.  Wherever  there  is 
tillable  land,  there  is  a  budding  and  blooming  of  old-fashioned 
Americanism,  which  the  farmer  is  making  splendid  for  us  against 
the  better  day. 

There  is  perpetual  balm  in  Gilead,  and  many  city  workmen  shall 
turn  to  it  and  be  healed.  This  by  faith,  and  a  study  of  the  signs, 
we  proclaim!  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay. 


received  letters  from  the  absent  father, 
and  it  gave  the  little  ones  a  chance  to 
romp  and  chase  the  butterflies  and 
ground-squirrels  along  the  shady  country 
road. 

One  early  summer  morning  the  three  of 
them  started  for  the  station.  At  this 
point  the  country  road  paralleled  the  rail- 
road, but  about  half-way  the  railroad 
crossed  a  ravine  on  a  trestle  probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  There  was  a 
wide  plank  on  the  ties  between  the  rails, 
and  the  little  boy  urged  his  mother  to 
take  them  across  the  trestle  instead  of 
going  down  into  the  ravine  and  up  the 
other  side  by  the  country  road.  The 
mother  had  often  crossed  the  trestle  in 
her  youth,  but  she  hesitated  to  take 
chances  with  the  children.  But  the  boy 
insisted,  and  finally  the  mother  yielded, 
and  they  started  across.  Picking  their 
way  carefully  along  the  plank  walk,  and 
listening  to  the  childish  delight  of  the  little 
ones,  when  about  the  middle  of  the  trestle 
the  mother  heard  the  road-crossing  whis- 
tle of  a  locomotive,  and  the  next  moment 
was  horrified  to  see  a  passenger-train 
swing  around . the  curve  and  bear  down 
upon  the  helpless  party.  The  trestle  was 
too  high  to  jump  off,  and  safety  only  lay 
in  being  able  to  reach  one  end  or  the 
other  of  the  trestle  ahead  of  the  engine. 
Grasping  the  hands  of  the  children  tightly 
the  frantic  mother  turned  and  fled  away 
from  the  train.  The  locomotive  was  in 
charge  of  one  of  our  best  engineers,  but 
the  track  was  wet  with  the  morning  dew, 
and  although  the  emergency  brakes  were 
applied  the  train  steadily  gained  upon  its 
victims.  The  mother  made  a  final  mad 
rush,  dragging  the  children  after  her  and 
at  last  reached  the  end  of  the  woodwork 
and  sprang  out  upon 
the  ground  between 
the  rails.  With  a 
quick  push  she 
shoved  the  little  girl 
to  the  left  over  the 
bank  and  down  out 
of  harm's  way.  She 
then  whirled  to  the 
right  and  jumped 
down  the  fill  on  that 
side,  expecting  to 
drag  the  boy  with 
her.  But  the  cruel 
iron  monster  was 
too  quick  for  her, 
and  as  she  felt  the 
little  hand  torn 
from  hers  the  pilot 
slid  over  the  boy 
and  he  rolled  under 
the  wheels.  The  en- 
gineer with  white 
face  and  fast-beat- 
ing heart  was  mak- 
ing frantic  efforts  to 
stop  the  train,  and 
as  he  leaned  far  out 
of  the  cab-window 
he  caught  sight  of 
the  mother  with  up- 
lifted hands  and 
heard  her  agonizing 
cries  to  save  the 
child.  As  if  to  com- 
plete the  horror  of 
the  scene,  the  little 
body  was  thrown 
into  such  a  shape 
that  the  last  moving 
wheel  of  the  engine 
completely  severed 
the  head  of  the 
child,  and  it  rolled 
almost  to  her  feet. 
With  a  shriek  the 
mother  fainted  and 
was  merci  fully 
spared  the  rest  of 
the  scene. 

The  company  did 
all  they  could  to 
soften  the  blow. 
They  sent  a  fine 
casket  and  the  train- 
men covered  it  with 
choicest  flowers  for 
its  journey  to  the 
Iowa  home. 

At  the  end  of  the 
trip  the  engineer 
came  into  my  office 
and  wept  like  a  child 
as  he  told  me  the 
story.  He  handed 
me  his  switch-keys 
and  said,  "If  I  live 
to  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  I  will 
never  forget  the 
look  on  that 
mother's  face.  I 
will  never  turn  a 
wheel  of  a  locomo- 
tive again."  And  he 
never  did. 
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Questions 
Answered 


What  dentifrice  is  free  from  the 
harmful  grit  which  scratches  the 
enamel  and  cuts  the  gums — 
and  is  therefore  safe  ? 

COLOATEl'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

What  dentifrice  has  the  neces- 
sary cleaning  and  polishing 
action,  to  make  it  thorough? 

COLOATEl'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

What  dentifrice  is  antiseptic,  so 
that  it  checks  decay-germs,  but 
is  free  from  possible  danger, 
because  not  over-medicated  ? 

COLOeXE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

What  dentifrice  has  a  flavor 
that  makes  its  use  pleasant? 

COLOBTE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

In  view  of  these  facts  what  denti- 
frice should  be  yours? 


At  your 
dealer's,  or  send  us 
2c  for  a  generous  trial  tube 
and  OUT  hook,  "Colgate  Comforts." 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dept.  89       199  Fulton  St     New  York 


NO 

'25of  Uiflmoetbc«QafalpMt'"^^8^^^  TWO 
cards  BTftj  Bold.  10  eettW.  All  different,  *55#  ALIKE 
coDBletlDg  of  d&ln£7  Cupids  Hearts,  Coves,  Lovers,  Text  and  Floral  designs. 
Far  better  thao  oar  Ofarlstmas  oards,  aad  the^  wsT«  beauties.  Some  are  em* 
bossed  and  in  gold,  licbograpbed  ia  Diao7  colors  on  a  fSae  grade  of  oardboard. 
V.  HERMAN  &  CO.  2430  North  Halsted  SI.,  Dept.  80,  CHICAGO 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Costs  2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No 
dirt,  grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electric- 
ity or  acetylene.  None  other  so 
cheap  or  effective.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
SIS   E.  5tk   Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


BRIGGS'  STAMPING 
OUTFIT,  No.  35 


This  is  our  latest  and  best  stamping 
outfit  of  Briggs'  Tkansfeh  Patterns. 
This  Outfit  contains  the  folloT\mg  list  of 
Briggs'  TrjVNSPER  Patterns:  Three 
Shirt  Waist  Sets,  including  designs  for 
Mannish  "Waist-Eyelet  and  French 
Waist-Knot  or  beaded  Waist.  Two  large 
Alphabets,  one  of  Old  English  and  one  of 
Block  Letters,  also  the  following  designs: 
Two  Towel  Ends,  two  Four-in-hand  Ties, 
two  Jabots,  two  Handkerchiefs,  two 
Stencil  Butterflies,  Chafing  Dish  Tray, 
Baby's  Bib,  two  Sachets,  Dutch  Collar, 
Money  Bag,  Needlebook,  Forest  Embroid- 
ery Scarf  End  and  Hand  Bag,  Chemise, 
Corset  Cover,  French  and  Eyelet  Belt, 
Apron,  Card  Case,  Safety  Pin  Holder  De- 
sign, etc. 

WE  SEND  THIS  OUTFIT.  No.  35,  POSTPAID  FOR  25  CENTS 

Addreu  HOME  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
26  IRVING  PLACE  NEW  YORK 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


Anty  Drudge  gives  g'ood  advice 

Mrs.  Cropps — "Now,  INIame,  there's  no  use  going  on  that 
way  about  your  white  petticoats.  I  can't  parboil 
myself  to  pieces  every  Monday  just  because  you  go 
to  parties  and  dirty  your  starched  things.  That's 
plenty  good  enough  to  wear  on  the  straw  ride." 

Anty  Drudge — "\\Tiy,  Mrs.  Cropps,  your  Mame  wants 
to  look  as  nice  as  other  girls,  and  she  can,  too,  and 
you  won't  have  to  steam  and  boil  and  slave  to  do  it, 
either.  Just  get  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  use 
cool  or  lukewarm  water.  Why,  Mame  could  wash 
her  own  skirts  in  no  time  herself." 

Perhaps  your  daughter  wouldn't  want 
to  leave  the  farm,  if  the  work  was  not  so 
hard.  Young  folks  get  tired  the  same  as 
older  people. 

If  you  could  lighten  Monday's  work, 
wouldn't  it  make  the  whole  week  easier  ? 

If  you  try  Fels-Naptha  Soap  once, 
you'll  find  the  secret.  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
means  as  much  to  the  women-folks  on 
the  farm  as  any  new  invention  means  to 
the  men-folks.  Fels-Naptha  Soap  washes 
everything — overalls,  blankets,  the  finest 
white  goods  and  the  softest  flannels — with- 
out hard  rubbing  or  boiling.  Directions  are 
clearly  given  on  the  red  and  green  wrapper. 
For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-N&ptha.  Philadelphia 


Big  Money  to  Agents 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  by  Farm 
AND  Fireside  to  agents  during  the  next 
three  months.  This  is  the  biggest  money- 
making  proposition  ever  made  by  a  farm 
journal.  A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic 
young  men  and  women.  Experience  not 
necessary.    You  must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE       SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 


Eveo'one  needs  this"  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  for 
its  readers  a  reliable  Fountain-Pen, 
You  can  get  one  by  doing  asmallf  avor. 

THIS  reliable  fountain-pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well- 
made,  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  \ti1- 
canite,  which  is  like  hard  rubber 
There  is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap 
to  protect  the  pen-point.  For 
steady  use  this  pen  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  easily  filled, 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  reliable  pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re 
quiring 
no  shak 
ing. 


You 
will 
have  use 
for  this  pen 
many  times  a 
day.     It  is  one 
of  the  most  con- 
venient  pens  that 
anyone  could  have  and 
is  fully  guaranteed: 

0 _„  f^f¥ot*  We  will  send  you  this  won- 
Ur  ^-/ITe^  derful  fountain-pen  by  re- 
turn mail  if  you  will  send  us  only  four  1-year 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40 
cents  each.  Tell  your  friends  that  this  is  a 
special  bargain  offer.  Send  the  subscrip- 
tions to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Stoves —  Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and  save 
^  to  S20.  We  pay  freight  and  insure  safe  delivery 
of  stove — polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year's  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satiafiecL 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  of 

Ton 
Sars 
from 
$5  to 
$20 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn  how 
you  can  get  stoves,  standard 
for  51  years,  at  a  bargain. 
"Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  8  Oak  Street,  TROY.N.Y. 


■  iMrm^ya  day  in yourduti  season  I  W 

We  want  farmers,  their  sons,  daoghters,  or 
ives — people  who  are  known  and  respected 
I   their   commooity   to   represent  as. 
Good  farmer  agents  wanted  in  each 
countT  to  advertise  and  introduce  oor 
guaranteed  goods  to  friends  end  neigh> 
bors.      Make  big  money   during  the 
winter  months.    We  show  yoQ  how. 
>lid»lntpr  prize  Contest  non  on.  GEN- 
UINE OVERLAND  AUTOMOBILE  and  huadreds 
ol  other   usehil   and  valuafele  preseals  to 
■■  orkers     Send  postal  canl  for  r-'^rticulars, 
THOMAS  JIKG.  CO.,  IHC  >U%t        HhvIod.  0. 


LIGHT 


nd  l3i 


I  tfOfT 


clctiritit>  or  fla*.    it^t  ^MHl  K  FLAME  DtRNl  R  fit» 

an)  common  lamp  and  £i>ch  a  v>\\  whhr  lithi  <s)ual  to  thrr« 
wdmar>  lampt.  NO  MANTLt  TO  nRL\K  Nohine  lo  fitl 
out  ol  ordff  •  Saff  and  Rflublf.  Ddifihit  f->cry  u^rr. 
«  nVlTC  '"al"  tS  'o  H5  daily.  t»rr>bodv  uani* 
MVatIM  I  O  thfm  Wriff  quick  for  pariUular*  and 
ierriior>  Bcwart  of  imitation*  C'>mpUir  uiniplr  poilpald 
i.^cii  .  M  jmpior  coin.  J  lur  *1    Mofir>  tijvk  if  not  vai lilac torv 

White  Flame  Light  Co.  22.  Ciirk  6ih..  Graad  Rapidi,  Micb. 


AGENTS 

3E= 


107^- 


'o 


-"laarf  r 

FREE  SAMPLE 
IQ  Worker* 


■.^  r-.-l  for 

■  \  o  r  y  )iiirpo.« 
^  ^111  tho  homo. 

.111    v:tV    sli.i.iM     ■oil  • 
(loz«D  with  three  hours'  work  a  d:iv.    Write  fi>r  frc.f  it.iniplu. 

THOMAS  FALCON  CO.,  5S48  Barny  St..  DAYTON.  0. 


Solid  Sliel  /y' 
Gulrantecd 

Sell!  like 


HOUSEWIFI 
CHEST  OF  TOULo 
wiM-fire. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

ThouRAnds  of  mpn  and  women  kcop  pr-i^Kinic  on  in 
tho  name  old  way,  baroly  makins  b  livinK,  perhaps  wilh- 
out  fltondy  employment.  Thoy  don't  know  how  to  g«t 
a  poflitioD  that  will  pay  hotter. 

Uore  is  a  rhanro  for  aomeono  in  your  county  to  KOt 
a  permanent  ponition  that  will  pay  woll.  It  is  miK^ity 
pleasant  work,  and  wo  cuarantce  Kood  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do  now, 
or  if  you  are  lonkioK  for  a  sood  job.  write  to  us  today- 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Some  Cross-Stitch  Patterns 

Of  Our  Grandmothers'  Times 

Arranged  by  the  Fancy- Work  Editor 


I  i  i  i  I  n  I  I  I  I  I  j  I  I  !!  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I !  iTI  I  I  I  I  I  I  I |TTT 


rtc 

3C 


i  ill: 


A  bouquet  of  roses  such  as  our  grandmothers  worked  with  patient  fingers, 
in  silk,  worsted  or  cotton 


IN  A  departtnent  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
known  as  The  Housewife's  Letter-Box, 
three  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side asked  for  three  old-fashioned  cross- 
stitch  patterns. 

One  request  was  for  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  one  was  an  oak-leaf,  and  one  was  a 
star.  All  three  of  these  designs  were  sent 
in  to  us  by  the  kindly  contributors  to  The 
Housewife's  Letter-Box. 

But,  in  subsequent  mails,  the  Editor  of 
The  Housewife's  Letter-Box  was  besieged 
by  requests  for  these  patterns.  Sub- 
scribers had  noted  the  requests  in  the 
Letter-Box,  and,  for  a  while,  the  Editor 


of  The  Housewife's  Letter-Box  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  other  woman 
reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  wanted 
those  identical  patterns. 

Now  the  particular  aim  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  to  please  its  readers  in  as  far 
as  that  is  possible,  and  the  only  thing  to 
do  in  this  case  was  to  publish  the  re- 
quested patterns  where  every  woman 
might  have  them. 

So  here  they  are!  And  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  many  other  women,  along  with 
those  who  wrote  for  the  patterns,  may  be 
pleased  with  these  dainty  designs  of 
grandmothers'  days ! 


The  old-fashioned  oak-leaf  and  the  star,  used  over  sixty  years  ago 
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The  City  Not  Heaven,  Either 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 


WHEXEVER   I    read   one   of  the 
articles    so    prevalent    just  now 
about  the  downtrodden  wife  of 
our  American  farmer,  I  invariably 
think  of  the  dear  old  lady  who  always  says 
to  her  young  friends  if  she  chances  to  hear 
'  them  complaining : 

.  "Don't  expect  perfection  in  this  life,  for 
you  will  never  find  it !  If  you  have  troubles, 
just  remember  that  everyone  else  has  his 
share — and  smile  !" 

Does  the  country  woman  have  any  greater 
troubles  to  cover  with  resolute  smiles  than 
does  her  town  sister?  Certainly  the  person 
is  rare  who  has  found  ideal  conditions 
under  which  to  live.  There  is,  truly,  much 
discontent  among  the  country  women,  but 
neither  do  we  find  universal  happiness  and 
contentment  among  the  home-makers  in  our 
villages  and  cities  ! 

When  my  husband  and  I  decided  to  leave 
the  farm  and  go  to  the  town  to  live,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  envy  and  resentment  among 
some  of  my  old  friends — a  feeling  that  was 
purposely  made  very  evident.  At  first  I 
endeavored  to  explain  that,  while  we  hoped 
eventually  to  better  our  conditions,  we 
should  for  several  years  at  least  have  to 
practise  great  economy. 

"But  think."  they  always  replied  in- 
credulously, "just  think  of — mentioning  my 
husband's  salary-to-be — every  month,  and  no 
hired  men  to  pay  or  board,  and  no  horses 
or  machinery  to  buy !  I  should  think  we 
were    rich    to    have    that    much !" 

They  entirely  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  heaviest  items  in  our 
new  expenses  of  living — rent,  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fuel — 
were  wholly  or  largely  supplied  by 
the  farm.  So  we  went  away  to  what 
they  believed  a  life  of  ease  and 
luxury. 

About  a  year  later  one  of  the  old 
friends  made  me  a  visit,  a  dear, 
bright  little  woman  with  the  one 
great  fault  that  she  made  herself 
and  her  family  miserable  because 
she  was  a  country  woman.  She 
came  fully  prepared  to  see  the  rosy 
side  of  everything. 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  was 
not  beairtiful  to  look  upon  ;  it  did  not 
look  nearly  as  well  as  the  one  in 
which  my  country  friend  lived,  but 
it  was  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and 
contained  large,  pleasant  rooms  and 
many  inconveniences. 

"What  a  lovely  dining-room."  she 
cried  with  a  queer  little  laughr 
"How  long  would  those  chairs  keep 
nice  in  my  dining-room,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

I  understood  her  meaning,  and  l 
meant  to  open  her  eyes,  if  I  could, 
during  her  stay  with  me. 

"This  furniture  is  all  new,"  I 
answered,  "because  you  remember 
we  had  no  dining-room  on  the  farm. 
I  did  think  it  was  simply  beautiful 
until  I  saw  some  of  the  dining- 
rooms  of  the  ladies  who  called  on 
me !  I  still  like  it,  because  my  affection 
always  grows  for  ray  possessions,  but  I 
know  it  is  only  very  ordinary." 

"How  is  it  that  you  associate  with  people 
who  have  so  much  more  than  you  do  ?"  she 
asked  suspiciously.  ■ 

"Because  of  Jack's  position  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  the  town,  because  some  of  them 
chance  to  be  old  acquaintances  and  prin- 
cipally because,  while  many  of  them  have 
no  better  prospects,  they  nearly  all  live  fully 
up  to,  or  beyond,  their  incomes!'' 

To  this  she  wisely  made  no  answer. 

After  I  had  shown  her  about  the  house, 
she  inquired  as  if  suddenly  remembering : 
'And  do  you  have  no  bathroom  or  electric 
lights?" 

"This  is  such  an  old  house,  it  was  built 
before  either  the  water  system'or  the  lights 
were  introduced.'' 

"But  they  are  such  great  conveniences! 
I  should  never  live  in  town  without  them  !" 

"They  certainly  do  mean  a  great  deal  to 
a  housewife,  but,  you  see,  an  up-to-date 
house  commands  twice  the  rent  this  one 
does,  and  then  many  of  them  are  undesir- 
ably located.  Here  we  are  well  located, 
have  pleasant  rooms  and  make  up  with 
inconveniences  for  the  cheapness  in  rent." 

.She  began  to  look  puzzled. 

"\ou  do  not  send  your  washing  out?"  she 
observed,  seeing  my  lines  'of  clothes  in  the 
back  yard. 

"Oh,  no  !  I  could  not  afford  a  first-class 
laundress,  and  the  others  are  impossible. 
.Tack  turns  the  washer  before  he  goes  to 
work,  and  I  do  the  rest.'' 

"But  do  you  always  have  so  many  things 
every  week?"  she  asked,  surprised. 

"Yes,  indeed  :  you  see,  Jack  gets  so  many 
shirts  and  cuffs  soiled,  as  he  wears  very 
light  ones,  and  I  send  only  the  collars  to 
the  laundry.    Then  I  wear  white  waists  and 


gowns  afternoons,  and  that  necessitates 
white  petticoats.  It  makes  a  big  difference 
with  the  laundry  work." 

In  my  room  that  afternoon  she  looked  at 
my  four  light  summer  frocks  in  silence.  I 
knew  she  feit  envious  about  them,  but  I 
did  not  tell  her  of  the  contrivings  necessary 
to  get  the  materials  or  of  the  tiresome 
stitches  I  took  in  the  making.  The  gowns 
were  necessary  to  make  me  presentable 
through  the  summer,  but  I  took  no  pleasure 
in  them  beyond  the  fact  that  I  was  neatly 
dressed ;  they  represented  the  giving  up  of 
too  many  real  pleasures  to  bring  much  joy 
with  their  possession. 

"We  supposed  you  would  have  all  the 
modern  inventions  for  household  labor," 
she  remarked  next  morning,  as  she  peeped 
into  my  stuffy  kitchen  where  ironing  literally 
enveloped  me. 

"I  have,"  I  told  her,  "the  oil-stove, 
washer,  carpet-sweeper  and  sewing-machine 
we  brought  from  the  farm.  AVe  talk  about 
the  other  things,  but  they  come  slowly." 

She  stayed  with  me  a  week,  and  went 
home  a  wiser  and  a  happier  woman.  There 
was  not  so  much  difference  as  she  had  sup- 
posed between  my  life  and  her  own. 

It  is  the  man  and  the  woman  in  the  case, 
not  their  occupation,  that  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  the  wife.  My  husband  is  no 
kinder  or  more  considerate  to  me  as  a  busi- 
ness man  than  he  was  as  a  farmer  ;  indeed, 
our  home  life  lacks  something  of  the  inter- 


'We  supposed  you  would  have  all  the  modern  inven 
tions  for  household  labor" 


est  which  was  ours  when  we  worked  and 
planned  together.  Always  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  our  best  by  each  other. 

Is_  the  farmer's  wife  the  only  one  who 
gives  her  strength  and  thought,  and  sur- 
renders her  rights  to  the  all-important  busi- 
ness ?  T-te  wives  of  innumerable  struggling 
young  business  and  professional  men  are 
putting  forth  every  effort  of  mind  and  body 
to  make  the  best  possible  showing  with  a 
scanty  allowance,  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, to  do  the  little  social  acts  that  react 
beneficially  upon  the  husband's  business 
interests.  This  constant  putting  forward  of 
"the  best  foot"  is  by  no  means  an  easy  mat- 
ter ;  personally,  I  find  the  tranquil  washing 
of  the  milk-cans  in  the  fresh  morning  air 
a  much  easier  and  simpler  thing  to  do. 

The  good  wife,  everywhere,  is  constantly 
"giving  up"  to  the  business,  and  so  long  as 
she  does  not  injure  her  health  thereby  is 
not  this  means  of  livelihood  for  the  whole 
family  really  an  important  affair? 

"I  have  given  up  my  trip  this  summer," 
said  the  wife  of  a  young  merchant  to  me 
not  long  ago,  "because  Fred  has  just  put  in 
a  new  and  expensi\-e  system  of  bookkeeping 
and  because  collections  are  so  difficult  just 
now." 

"No,  we  are  not  going  to  repair  the  house 
this  year,  because  there  have  to  be  new 
boilers  in  the  mill  and  some  other  improve- 
ments," said  another  wife  quite  cheerfuily. 

"I  am  not  going  to  have  anything  new  to 
wear  this  spring,"  remarked  a  pretty,  young 
covintry  wife  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  "be- 
cause we  have  been  buying  some  very  high- 
priced  blooded  stock!" 

■What  is  the  essential  diflference  in  these 
women?  Each  is  laying  aside  her  personal 
interests  in  behalf  of  the  business  that  is  to 
feed  herself  and  her  little  ones.  Yet  there 
is  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  farmer's 


wife :  while  the  wife  of  the  man  in  business 
can  see  no  immediate  or  personal  gain  by 
her  sacrifice,  it  often  happens  that  the  new 
milking-machine  or  the  hay-loader  which 
the  country  wife  has  helped  to  purchase 
does  away  with  the  hiring  of  one  or  two 
men,  and  there  is  immediate  lessening  of 
the  housework  thereby.  This  is  not  true  of 
all  wives — some  do  not  gi\  e  up  !  I  know 
many  a  business  man  struggling  against 
great  odds  to  keep  the  wife  in  luxury  he  can 
ill  afford,  and  I  know  of  farmers'  wives 
with  beautiful  gowns  and  expensive  furni- 
ture, while  the  farm  machinery  and  horses 
are  a  sorry  array.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
charwoman,  "It's  all  along  o'  the  lady  !" — 
and  the  rhan !  Occupation  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Is  the  farmer  imwilling  to  give  his  wife 
money?  If  he  is,  it  is  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  man,  not  because  he  is  a 
farmer.  When  we  were  on  the  farm,  I 
always  had  the  custody  of  the  family  funds, 
because  my  husband  did  not  like  to  carry 
much  money  about  with  him.  This  was 
also  true  of  many  of  my  neighbors  whom  I 
knew  intimately.  .  Svich  men  would  never 
make  their  wives  trouble  over  money  mat- 
ters. On  the  other  hand,  some  country 
women  are  obliged  to  sell  butter  and  eggs 
secretly  to  get  what  money  they  need,  and 
how  thankful  some  of  their  town  sisters 
would  be  for  a  like  chance  to  get  money, 
however  covertly,  for  their  actual  neces- 
sities !  I  have  had  the  wives  of  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer  and  a  politician 
tell  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
that  they  would  give  anything  they 
possessed  if  they  could  be  able  to 
earn  some  money  unquestionably 
their  own  ! 

We  are  told  that  our  farmers'^ 
wives  are  becoming  insane  from 
monotony  and  overwork,  and  that 
a  farmer  wears  out  three  wives  in 
his  lifetime!  I  have  lived  my  whole 
life  in  or  very  near  rural  districts 
and  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  hundreds  of  country  women  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  I 
know  personally  of  but  two  country 
women  who  have  become  insane ;  I 
also  know  the  wife  of  a  doctor,  of 
a  machinist,  of  a  barber  and  of  an 
undertaker  and  three  immarried 
women  afflicted  with  the  same  mal- 
ady, all  residents  of  towns  or  cities. 
I  know  very  few  farmers  having  a' 
third  wife,  and  surely  second  wives 
are  not  unknown  Jimong  business 
and  professional  men ! 

There  are  cases  of  deplorable 
isolation  on  farms,  just  as  there  are 
of  terrible  destitution  in  cities.  But 
the  greater  part  of  our  farm  homes 
have  neighbors  or  daily  mail  or  the 
telephone,  or  all  three.  There  is  not 
the  opportunity  for  intercourse  that 
is  necessary  to  some  natures  having 
no  possibilities  in  themselves,  but  a 
woman  of  such  nature  will  repine 
anywhere. 

"'But  my  husband  is  'not  a  success ;  he  is 
not  fitted  for  a  farmer !"  is  the  wail  of 
many  discontented  wives.  Too  true,  but  he 
is  not  the  only  round  peg  that  is  inade- 
quately placed  in  a  square  hole ;  there  are 
failures  in  every  profession  and  trade,  men 
who  cannot  furnish  their  families  with  the 
necessities  of  life.  And  are  you  sure  that  he 
would  be  a  success  anywhere  ? 

It  comes  as  a  shock  to  many  women 
accustomed  to  the  free  and  equal  rights  of 
country  communities  to  learn  by  bitter 
experience  the  fine  social  lines  drawn  in 
the  towns ;  it  seems  incomprehensible  to 
her  that  the  use  of  an  adjective  or  the 
handling  of  a  fork  or  the  occupation  of  her 
husband  must  gage  her  social  worth.  The 
city,  no  more  than  the  country,  spells  heaven. 


F.\RM-MADE  meat  products  mean  bieeer 
profits  for  you  and  very  little  extra  trouble. 
Always  a  salable  market.  No  other  way  offers 
such  a  fine  opening  as  for  you  to  do  your  own 
"killing"  and  marketing.  Every  farmer  who 
does,  needs  an 

ENTERPRISE 
MeatAND  Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  chops.  Does  not  mangle. 

squeezeorcrush, 
but  has  a  four- 
bladed  steel 
knife  that  cuts 
fast  and  clean. 
Make  sure  of 
getting  it  by 
remembering 
"AND"  — Enter- 
prise Meat 

AND 
Food 

Chopper. 
Your  wife 

will  find  it  an  everyday  help  in  the  kitchen, 
too,  for  making  the  many  delicious  dishes  that 
farmers'  wives  know  all  about.  So  easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every 
week.  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers 
are  made  in  45  sizes  and  styles— hand,  steam 
and  electric  power. 

No.   6— PainUy  size  handfl.TS 

Ho.  12 — Furmen*  Bize   ....h&nd  2.25 

Ko.  22— Fumen'  ilze   hand  1.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
theabove.Send4cfor**TheETlterprisIngHousekeeper,'» 
a  fine  200  recipe  cook  book.  Your  wife  will  like  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  71,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOm'T  PAY  TWO  PRtCES 

Save  (8.00  to  (22.00  oa 

oosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters^ 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  -when  yon 
Iray  them  at  Buch  low  un- 
heard-of Factory  prices. 
'Our  new  improvements 
absolutely  surpass  any 
thin g    6  T  e r  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single 
Btove  to  buy  your  wInter'B 
fuel.   Thirty  days  free  trial 
In  your  ot^u  home  before  you 
buy.    Send  postal  today  for 
large  free  catalog  and  prices. 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  withoot  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepnld.  DO>"'T 
PAX  A  CENT  if  yon  are  not  satisfied 
after  nsing  the  bicycle  10  days. 

nn  llflT  DIIY  "  or  a  pair 

IIU  nU  I  DU  I  ofih-es  from  anyon* 
at  any  price  uDtil  you  receive  our  laie^ 
art  catalofiTS  illustratiug  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  o/ 

pi-!ct\-<  and  "lo  i-reloic^  new  offers. 

UllC  UCIll  write  a  postsl  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  yon  free  postpaid  by 
retorn  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  waltf  write  it  now- 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  &X  linlf  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co., Dept.  C-83,Chicago 


I  Your  choice  of  150  prcnmmu  fof  jeflmg  our  Keystone  i 
^  E*«y-to-Thr«uJ   Be«t   QuaEty    GOLD  EYZ 
NEEDLES  J  5c  a  picUge.  Wilt  every  two  p»<Juflo 
wc  gi**  EXTRA  Sn^er  Atuminum  Thimble. 
Send  DAnx  uxJ  uUicss.  Wc  vend  postpui  24 
Dcedlc  packasfs  uid  1 2  dumblo  with  LARGE 
PREMIUM  BOOK.  Wliaiiold  scad  IB  the 
$1.20  and  r«dvc  prtmnnn  entkled  lo,  seFect- 
ed  from  pfemiuni  Kst  Elxtra  presenr  Given 
i  otdered  today,    A  post  caid  will  do. 
,  Send  DO  iDOoey.  We  tno)  you.  Addrcrc 

Keystone  Novelty  Co. 

Box  145  Greenvffle.  Pau 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Plionograpli 

SiL  FREE  TRIAL] 

right  to  your  own  home.  Entertain 
your  family  and  your  friends.    Send  it 
back  at  our  espease  if  you  don't  want  to 
keep  it.  $2  a  montli  now  pays  f 
a  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  at 
Rock  Bottom  prices  and  with- 
out even  interest  on  monthly  ■ 
payments.     Send  today  for 
our  beautiful  free  Edison 
Catalog:.    A  postal  will  do. ' 

BUT  SEND  IT  AT  0>CE. 

DAPjUn     PIfUO,      Snile   jn31,  Edison  Bk ..  Chi( 


hicago  P 


Big  Money  to  Agents 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  by  Fabm  anb  Fike- 
SIDE  to  agents  during  tlie  nert  three  months.  This  ia 
the  biggest  money-making  proposition  ever  made  by  a 
farm  journal.  A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young 
men  and  women.  Jixperieuce  not  necessarj-.  Yoa 
must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE       SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Carbolated 


Vaseline 

For  any  injury  to  the  skin — cuts,  bruises,  insect  bites,  etc. — 
Carbolated  Vaseline  is  soothing  and  cleansing. 

It  helps  to  prevent  infection. 

Children  especially  need  it  for  their  little  hurts. 

Other  "Vaseline"  preparations  for  other  daily  needs.  Write 
for  booklet. 

In  metal  capped  glass  bottles,  everywhere. 


Trial  Bottle  10c  Post-paid 


Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 


36  State  Street 


(Consolidated  J 


New  York 


MakufactoR""* 

.iJJW  YORK.  O.  S;*., 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  »dT«rtice  (.ar  ttismess.iuakc  new  rriende  k&d  iotroduwotircftaioetie  of  EUia 
Wfc«:heB  »e  will  Beed  lb iB  olegsQi  w»tcb  by  iD«il  post  paid  for  Qf^  \_Y  QQ 
Q  £  NTS.  Q^ntismoc'B  site, fall  nickel  silver  pl»tod  case,  Arabic  diil.  lover 
«csp«metii,  etem  wiad  utd  etem  set.  »  perfect  timekecpor  and  fally  jtuirnDtc^ 
for  6  7«ar3.  Send  this  uIt.  to  oa  with  9dc,ud  v»tcb  will  b«  Sent  by  retom  mftTl 
pcitpiid.  Saiii Action eowiteed  or  moDsy  refanded.  Send  9So  today.  Address 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Our  Young  Folks'  Department 


Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


Going  to  the  Drawing 

By  I.  R.  Armstrong 

DR  several  months  Garrj' 
Barton's  health  had  not  been 
good,  so,  in  hopes  that  a 
tfti.  change  might  make  it  better, 
his  father  had  sent  him  out 
,of  the  cit}-  up  into  the  coun- 
jtV*^'  try  to  spend  the  few  weeks 
-Il5C  of  sugaring  with  Uncle  Sid- 
ney- Carr,  his  mother's  brother.  Here  he 
had  been  for  nearly  a  month,  having  a 
great  time  and  gaining  strength  daily. 
Kow,  however,  sugar-making  seemed  to 
be  past,  and  he  told  Uncle  Sid  and  Aunt 
Martha  that  he  had  better  go  home  when 
the  sugar  they  had  caked  for  market  was 
taken  to  the  station  for  shipment. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Sid.  "do  what  is 
right,  what  )-our  folks  will  wish  you  to 
do.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  have  yon 
stay  longer,  and  you  can't  get  away  before 
Thursday  when  the  sugar-car  goes.  If 
Tou  wait  for  me,  let's  have  a  little  fun, 
something  new,  by  going  to  the  drawing 
to-morrow,  if  sap  don't  start." 

"'Drawing'?  Wh&t  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Garr\-  eagerlj-. 

"Why,"  replied  his  uncle,  speaking 
partly  to  Aunt  Martha,  "Mr.  Steadman 
has  bought  the  house  on  the  old  Ray  farm 
that  the  Cory  boys  own  now  and  is  going 
to  move  it  on  to  the  cellar  where  his  own 
house  was  burned  down  last  spring." 

"Move  it?  Draw  h?  How,  I'd  like  to 
know ;  it's  pretty  near  a  mile,"  said  Garr}'. 

"With  oxen,  he  expects  over  forty 
yokes,"  answered  Uncle  Sidney,  "and  if  I 
take  both  of  ours  over  you'll  have  to 
drive  one  pair,  I  reckon." 

This  was  enough  to  send  Garry  to  bed 
happy,  and  after  early  chores  in  the  morn- 
ing he  and  Uncle  Sidney,  with  two  yokes 
of  oxen  and  a  wooden  sled,  started  for 
the  "drawing."  The  roads  were  icy  most 
of  the  way,  and  snow  lay  in  frequent 
patches  in  the  ditches  and  fields. 

'WW  the  better  for  business,"  Uncle  Sid 
said.  "Sap  won't  start  a  mite  to-day,  and 
everybody  invited  will  be  there,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  house  Garry  thought  they  must  be  the 
last  to  arrive.  He  could  see  thirty  pairs 
of  oxen,  and  even  more  than  that  number 
of  men  and  boys,  and  still  more  coming. 
Finally  the  oxen  numbered  forty-three 
jokes. 

Some  of  the  men  sta3-ed  with  the  cattle 
to  keep  them  quiet,  while  others  helped 
the  carpenters  who  had  not  quite  finished 
their  part  of  the  work,  the  placing  of  the 
"shoes"  under  the  building. 

These  shoes  were  really  great  runners, 
beech  logs,  longer  than  the  house,  hewn 
flat  on  the  upper  side  and  with  the  ends 
rounded  up  like  sled-runners,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  huge  cross-sticks,  w^ere 


chained  to  the  sills,  forming  an  immense 
sled ;  upon  this  the  house  rested. 

The  chimney  had  been  taken  down,  the 
windows  removed,  and  upon  going  inside 
with  the  other  boys  Garrj-  found  the 
rooms  empty  and  the  doors  all  packed  in 
a  small  closet. 

As  he  returned  to  Uncle  Sid  and  the 
teams,  the  "boss,"  a  large,  red-faced, 
gruff-voiced  man  posted  at  an  upper  win- 
dow-, called  out  loudly,  "How  many  teams 
on  the  ground?" 

"Forty-three,"  several  voices  replied. 

"Good !  Enough  to  draw  the  building 
over  the  mountain.  Mr.  Bond,  hitch  four- 
teen of  them  to  the  east  corner;  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  .same  number  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  rest  of  them  put  into  the 
middle  string." 

These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed, 
Garry  going  with  his  oxen  the  same  as 
the  others,  while  those  without  teams  car- 
ried "skids"  (round  sticks  from  four  to 
eight  feet  long),  which  were  strung  along 
under  the  oxen  and  ahead  of  them  for 
the  house  to  roll  upon. 

"All  ready !"  shouted  the  big  man  at 
the  window.  "Straighten  up  that  off 
string !  Now,  the  other  two  !"  The  build- 
ing creaked  and  trembled,  and  a  swarm  of 
boys  poured  out  of  it.  "Altogether  now, 
pull  to  that  spot  of  snow,  and  halt  the 
house  on  it.  Go  ahead !"  and  amid  the 
cracking  of  many  whips,  the  clattering  of 
the  oxen's  horns  and  the  urgent  voices  of 
their  drivers  the  house  again  groaned  and 
shivered  as  if  dreading  the  journey,  then 
suddenly  started,  rolling  across  the  door- 
yard,  the  highway  and  through  a  g^ap  in 
the  road  fence  into  the  meadow  beyond. 

A  loud  "Hold  on !"  stopped  them  on  the 
snow,  the  skids  were  hastily  brought  to 
the  front,  and  again  they  started,  only  to 
run  immediately  upon  a  rock,  when  snap ! 
ivent  two  chains,  the  oxen  nearest  the 
building  pitched  forward  on  their  knees, 
and  the  house  slid  sideways  off  the  smok- 
ing skids. 

This  caused  a  long  delay,  for  it  had  to 
be  pried  up  with  long  levers  in  order  to 
get  the  skids  under  it  again ;  but  when 
this  had  been  done  they  crossed  two 
brooks,  another  road  and  several  stone 
walls  with  very  little  hindrance,  reaching 
the  cellar  in  time  for  a  late  dinner,  and 
Garry,  while  getting  some  hai'  for  his 
oxen,  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  Mr. 
Steadman  say,  "Come  right  in  here,  every 
one  of  you,  and  get  a  bite." 

A  room  in  the  back  kitchen,  which  had 
escaped  the  fire,  contained  a  table,  some 
chairs  and  temporary  seats  made  by  plac- 
ing rough  boards  on  inverted  butter-tubs. 

On  the  table  were  two  piles  of  pies — 
dried  apple  and  mince — packed  together 
like  saucers,  cake,  doughnuts  and  cheese, 
several  piles  of  plates  with  knives, 
and  a  great  variety  of  cups  and  sau- 
cers. Each  man 
helped  himself  to 
a  plate,  knife  and 
food,  and  took  a 
seat  somewhere 
while  he  disposed 
of  his  "bite,"  and 
Mrs.  Steadman 
and  two  daughters 
from  a  small  room 
adjoining  supplied 
cold  milk  or  hot 
tea  to  all. 

When  all  had 
finished  the  meal 
and  gone  out,  the 
"boss"  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Stead- 
man says  leave  all 
the  broken  chains 
and  tools;  he'll  see 
to  getting  them  re- 
paired, and  will 
return  them." 

After  riding  a 
little  way,  Uncle 
Sid  inquired, 
"Well,  boy,  how 
did  you  like  it?" 

"I  think  it  was 
the  best  I  ever 
tasted,"  was  the 
reply. 

"The  drawing 
was  w  hat  I  re- 
f  e  r  r  e  d  to,"  ex- 
plained Uncle  Sid 
with  a  smile. 

"Oh,"  said  Gar- 
ry, "I  thought  you 
meant  the  mince 
pie.  I've  had  a 
splendid  time  ! " 


Some  New  Puzzles 

By  G.  'W.  Kells 

Subtract  a  letter,  not  the  same  each  time. 
To  make  the  changes  noted  in  this  rinje. 

Change  the  ruler  of  a  nation  grand 
Into  an  inhabitant  of  the  selfsame  land. 

Change  a  song-bird  with  notes  melodious 
Into  a  boat  that  is  alwajs  commodious. 

Change  an  animal  with  habits  tainted 
To  that  upon  which  a  great  artist  painted. 

Change  a  serpent  full  of  deadly  malice 
To  a  girl's  name,  neither  Mary  nor  Alice. 

Change  a  flower  both  beautiful  and  sweet 
To  an  animal  very  wild  and  fleet. 

Change  an  animal  cunning,  wild  and  sly 
Into  a  large  beast  neither  fierce  nor- shy. 

Change  a  monarch  that  on  a  throne  doth  be 
Into  a  sailor  of  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Change  an  animal  who's  friendly  and  quite 
tame 

Into  a  giant  king  of  Bible  fame. 
The  answers  will  be  published  shortly. 


Istara  went  down  and  told  Kanoke  all 
about  it,  and  he  believed  it  at  once.  So 
he  went  to  hunting,  and  Istara  went  to 
weaving  the  great  basket,  and  both  con- 
tinually urged  the  other  people  to  join 
them  in  the  great  move. 

But  few  would  listen,  and  when  they 
did  listen,  they  went  away  and  made  fun 


The  Indian  Noah 

By  Crittenden  Marriott 

ACCORDIXG  to  Zuni  Indians,  there  are 
three  worlds,  the  upper,  middle  and 
lower;  thousands  of  people  still  hve  in 
the  lower  world,  which  is  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  somewhere. 
Those  in  the  middle  world,  which  is  on 
the  surface,  are  all  descended  from  a  very 
few  men  and  ^yomen  whom  Kanoke,  the 
Indian  Noah,  led  up  from  the  under  world 
ages  ago. 

The  people  of  the  under  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  middle  and  upp;r  worlds, 
and  though  their  homes  were  gloo.riy  they 
were  more  or  less  content,  feeling  sure 
there  was  nothing  better  to  be  had.  Kan- 
oke, on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  there 
was  something  better,  and  would  not  stop 
even  when  the  chiefs  told  him  that  the 
place  where  he  lived  had  been  good 
enough  for  his  fathers,  and  that  it  was 
presumptuous  of  him  to  wish  for  anything 
else.    Kanoke  was  evidentl)'  a  sad  radical. 

Kanoke  had  proof  that  there  was  some- 
thing better,  for  on  several  occasions  he 
had  seen  and  heard  the  silvery  bells  of 
the  daughters  of  the  stars.  These  daugh- 
ters— nine  in  number — used  to  come  down 
once  in  a  while  to  the  under  world  to 
dance.  They  wore  feather  garments,  and 
swung  down  a  great  woven  basket  moved 
by  the  enchantment  of  silver  chimes  and 
mystic  songs. 

When  Kanoke  cited  them  as  an  argu- 
ment, however,  the  chiefs  told  him  he 
was  a  fool.  They  declared  there  were  no 
stars  and  no  daughters  of  the  stars. 

Nevertheless,  Kanoke  watched  for  the 
girls  and  saw  them  quite  frequently.  In 
fact,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  he  cap- 
tured one  of  them,  took  away  and  hid  her 
silver  bells  and  feather  cloak  and  wands, 
and  made  her  his  wife. 

The  girl,  whose  name  was  Istara,  for- 
got all  about  the  stars  in  her  love  for  her 
husband.  But  one  day,  after  two  years  in 
the  under  world,  she  chanced  upon  her 
silver  bells  and  feather  cloak  and  wand. 
Instantly,  she  remembered  the  stars,  and 
springing  into  a  basket  sang  the  magic 
song  and  chimed  the  silver  bells  and 
soared  away.  Kanoke  came  back  just  in 
time  to  see  her  vanish. 

Of  course,  he  thought  that  he  would 
never  see  her  again.  But,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  girl  was  not  happy  without  him.  and 
at  last  she  went  to  her  father  and  told  him 
that  either  Kanoke  must  be  brought  to 
her,  or  she  must  go  to  him.  She  refused 
to  stay  in  the  heavens  without  him. 

Her  father  did  not  want  to  lose  his 
daughter,  yet  he  knew  that  nobody  from 
the  under  world  could  possibly  live  in  the 
star  world.  He  thought  for  a  while  and 
then  proposed  that  Kanoke  and  the  girl 
should  live  in  the  middle  world.  Said  he : 
"The  middle  world  is  a  pleasant  place 
where  I  can  watch  you  all  night  long.  At 
present  it  has  no  plants  nor  animals,  and 
you  would  starve  to  death.  But  if  your 
husband,  Kanoke,  can  capture  two  each 
of  everything  living  in  the  under  world, 
plants  and  animals,  and  put  them  in  a 
basket  that  you  can  make,  he  can  bring 
them  to  the  middle  world,  and  then  you 
can  live  there." 


Istara's  wand 

of  that  foolish  Kanoke,  who  really  be- 
lieved that  there  was  another  and  better 
world  than  the  one  they  all  knew. 

So  at  last  Istara  and  Kanoke  had  to 
sail  away  to  the  music  of  the  silver  bells, 
waving  the  feather  wand,  leaving  all  but 
a  very  few  of  the  people  down  in  the 
darkness.  But  they  took  all  the  animals 
and  the  plants  with  them,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  these  populate  the  earth 
to-day.  As  for  Istara,  she  never  regret- 
ted leaving  her  place  in  the  heavens, 
though  her  eight  sisters  (the  Pleiades) 
still  keep  her  place  vacant  for  her. 


Mrs.  Dingbat — "Aren't  you  wasting  a 
good  deal  of  that  steak  in  trimming  it?" 

The  Butcher — "No,  ma'am;  I  weighed 
it  first."— il/cCa//'j. 


Another  Contest 

EAR  COUSINS:  One  of  the  nicest; 
things  about  being  a  girl  or  boy  is; 
being  able  to  pretend,  or  "supposin',"  as 
certain  little  girl  I  know  calls  it.  a 
The  grown-ups  who  can  most  succesSB 
fully  close  their  eyes  and  actually  see  whn 
they  desire,  and  then  wake  up  and  hustfl 
toward  making  it  real,  are  the  happiea 
and  most  apt  to  get  what  they  want.  ^ 
The  contest  this  month  is  for  all  girla 
and  boys.  I  write  all,  because  every  boy' 
and  every  girl  ought  to  find  it  one  of  the 
easiest  kinds  of  a  contest,  for  all  jou  have 
to  do  is  to  "supposin'." 

I  want  the  little  girls  to  think  abouti 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  having  a' 
party  on  St.  \'alentine's  Day. 

How  they  would  decorate  the  rooms, 
the  refreshments  they  would  have,  thei 
games  they  would  pla:^ 

Write  as  though  you  were  describing 
your  party;  and  to  each  of  the  five  littla 
girls  who  best  describes  the  make-belie«d 
happy  time  they  and  their  little  playmat^ 
had  will  go  a  nice  prize,  something  tha 
will  really  like.  1| 
If  you're  a  boy,  "suppose"  you  were" 
George  Washington,  faced  by  a  cherry^j 
tree  when  you  were  holding  a  brand-nefl 
sharp  hatchet  in  your  hand,  one  you  fefl 
you  had  to  find  out  if  it  was  sharf;  ani 
write  out  just  how  you  felt,  and  why  yoj 
didn't  cut  down  something  else,  or  whs 
you  cut  down  anything,  and  whether  yoS 
'fessed  because  you  were  afraid  not  to,  ol 
because  it  was  right  to  "own  up."  Ta 
each  of  the  five  boys  who  best  described 
this  make-believe  George  Washington  eM 
pcrience  will  go  a  dandy  prize.  -i 
With  love  from     Cousin  Sally.  1 


The  Third -Reader  Class 

"Written  So  You  Can  Understand  It" 


Knots    and  Rope 

For  Boys  and  Girls 
By    A.    A.  Burger 


Fig.  I 


SHERE  is  no 
I  form  of  handi- 
I  work  more  in- 
teresting to  the 
j  boys  and  girls 
than  the  mak- 
'  ing  o  f  knots, 
hitches  and  splices.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  intensely  practicable.  Already  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  and  city  schools  have  recognized  its  value  in  stimu- 
lating the  mind  and  training-  the  hand.  On  the  farm 
scarcely  a  day  passes  when  some  of  the  more  common 
knots,  hitches  and  splices  could  not  be  used.  It  is  with 
the  thought  of  interesting  the  boys  and  girls,  the  teacher, 
the  farmer  and  workman  in  the  city  in  an  interesting 
and  practical  work  that  these  lessons  have  been  pre- 
pared. They  will  not  be  difficult.  In  fact,  every  boy  and 
girl  can  learn  all  of  the  different  knots,  hitches  and 
splices  with  a  little  practice  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
made  and  used.  ^ 

Explanation  of  Terms — ^In  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  rope  re- 
ferred to  in  the  description,  they  will  be  given  first.  The 
end  of  the  rope  used  in  tying  the  knot  or  hitch  is  called 
the  "end";  the  opposite  end,  usually  the  longer  portion  of 
the  rope,  the  "standing  part,"  and  the  portion  between 
these  parts,  the  "bight." 

Simple,    or    Overhand,  Knot — In 

order  that  we  may  make  all  the  knots, 
it  will  be  _necessary  to  first  make 
some  of  the  simpler  knots.  For  this 
reason  the  overhand  knot,  though  simple,  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  made  by  simply  making  a  loop  in  the  rope  and 
passing  one  end  (6)  through  the  loop.  If  the  loop  at 
.r  is  made  to  pass  behind  a,  the  end  (b)  will  pass 
through  the  loop  from  the  front  side 
and  will  form  the  left-handed  loop. 
The  overhand  knot  should  not  be 
Fig.  2  used  alone,  as  it  pulls  tight  at  once. 

Square  and  Granny  Knots— These 
knots  are  usually  called  the  hard 
knots  and  are  nearly  alike.  The 
granny  knot  is  made  by  tying  two  Fig.  3 

right-hand  simple  knots  or  two  left-hand  simple  knots, 
one  on  top  of  the  other  (Fig.  3).  Notice  that  in  the 
granny  knot  the  ends  o  and  b  leave  the  loop  x  from  op- 
posite sides. 

The  square,  or  reef,  knot  is  made  by  tying  one  right- 
hand  and  one  left-hand  simple  knot.    In  this  both  strands 
(a  and  b)  leave  on  the  same  side  of  the  loop  x.  The 
square  knot  is  more  useful  than  the 
granny  knot  because  it  will  not  slip 
or   draw   tight.     Both   these  knots 
are  used  in  tying  together  ropes  or 
Fig.  4  strings    and    also    in  fancy-work. 

Granny  Knot  with  Ends  Whipped — 

In  tying  the  granny  knot  in  large  ropes 
the  ends  are  often  whipped  to  the  p.  j 

standing  part,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5 ;  a  is 
whipped  to  b.    This  prevents  the  knot  from  slipping  or 
drawing  tight.    Large  ropes  upon  which  there  is  a  heavy 
pull  are  often  tied  in  this  way. 

Sheet  Bend  and  Sheet  Bend  with 
Toggle — The  sheet  bend  is  used  to 
fasten  two  ropes  together  and  is  very 
p.    g  useful  because   it  is   easily  tmtied. 

The  farmer  uses  it  to  tie  his  lines 
together,  and  the  women  use  it  to  tie  together  clothes- 
lines, string,  etc.  The  knot  is  made  by  first  making  a 
loop  in  the  end  of  the  rope  a.  Hold  the  loop  firmly  in 
the  left  hand,  then  with  the  right  hand  bring  the  end 
of  the  rope  b  through  the  loop  from  the  underside.  Next 
pass  it  (&)  beneath  both  strands  of 
a  (Fig.  6)  and  back  again  between 
these  strands  and  the  strand  b  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  completed  knot.  ^'s-  ^ 

The  toggle  is  a  short  stick  in- 
serted between  the  two  ropes,  as  in 
Fig.  8.  The  toggle  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  knot  from  drawing  tight. 


Work 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


The  Bowline — The  bowline  knot  is 
without  question  the  most  useful  and 
important  of  the  different  knots.  It 
is  easily  tied,  will  not  slip  or  draw 
tight  and  may  be  easily  untied.  It  is 
used  in  fastening  animals,  in  the  hay-field,  on  stacking 
outfits,  in  tving  hay-ropes  and,  in  fact,  m  any  place  where 
a    permanent   knot   that    is    easily   untied    is  wanted. 

The  knot  is  made  by  passing  th» 
end  of  the  rope  (a)  through  a  ring 
or  around  a  post.  A  loop  or  half- 
hitch  is  then  made  in  the  standing 
part  of  the  rope  about  two  feet 
from  the  end  (a,  Fig.  9).    The  end 

(a)  is  then  brought  through  the  loop  (b)  from  the  un- 
derside, as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Next,  the  end  (o)  is 
.  passed  around  beneath  the  stand- 
ing part  of  the  rope  at  b,  as  in 
Fig.  11.  and  is  then  passed  back 
through  the 


"  loop   from  the 

top,  which  completes  the  knot  (Fig. 
12).  Every  farmer  and  every  boy  and 
girl  should  learn  to  make  this  knot. 


Fig.  12 


Running  Hitch — The  run- 
ning hitch,  or  bull-snubber,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  used 
in  snubbing  and  holding 
animals  and  also  as  a  means 
of  fastening  tent-r  opes  to 
stakes.     An  animal  may  be 
easily  held  if  the  rope  is  snubbed  __^siss=s»fc. 
around  a  post  and  a  loop  or  half-  ssssa»==^^ 
hitch  made  in  the  rope,  as  in  Fig.  13.  ^''ssiss—ss^ 
The  person  snubbing  the  animal  draws  °. 
on  the  end  (a).  In  order  to  hold  the 

animal,  the  end  (a)  is  wrapped  three  times  around 
the  rope  (6),  wrapping  toward  the 
ring  (Fig.  l4).  Wrapping  in  the  same 
direction,  the  end  is  brought  outside 
of  the  loop  and  around  the  rope  at  c. 
The  end  (a)  is  brought  through  the 
loop  formed,  thus  making  a  second 
The  loops  should  all  be  wrapped  tightly  and 


Fig.  14 


half-hitch. 

the  end  (a)  pulled  down  firmly, 
rope  (c)  should  not  slip  the  hitch. 
However,  by  placing  one  hand  on 
the  hitch  and  the  other  on  the 
standing  part  (c),  it  will  slide 
quite  readily,  and  the  slack  in  the 
rope  (c)  may  be  taken  up. 


A  strong  pull  on  the 


Fig.  15 

This  hitch  is  very  useful. 


Half-Hitch — For  temporarily  fastening  ropes  where 
there  is  a  steady  pull  the  half-hitch 
is  often  used.  Its  chief  use,  however, 
is  in  connection  with  other  knots  and 
hitches.  Having  placed  the  rope 
around  the  log  or  other  object,  pass 
the  end  around  the  standing  part 
and  back  between  the  rope  and  the 
object  to  which  it  is  attached,  as 
Fig.  t6  shown  in  Fig  16. 


Timber-Hitch-^This  hitch  is  often  used  by  lumbermen  and 
foresters  in  moving  heavy  tim- 
bers. It  is  more  secure  than  the 
half-hitch.  The  end  of  the  rope 
is  passed  around  the  object  to  be 
tied,  and  after  being  wrapped 
around  the  standing  part,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17,  is  tucked  under 
the  rope  twice  as  the  cut  shows. 


Fig.  17 


Timber-Hitch  and  Half-Hitch — The  timber-hitch  and 
half-hitch,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  a  combination  of  these  two 
hitches.  It  is  very  useful  in  lift- 
,i]  ing  pumps  or  pipes  where  a 
straight  end  pull  is  desired.  The 
half-hitch  is  made  first,  then 
the  rope  is  passed  back  to  form 
the  timber-hitch  (Fig.  18). 


Fig.  18 


Fisherman's  Be'nd — The  fisherman's  bend  is  used 
wherever  there  is  great  wear  on  the  rope,  in  such  places 
as  fastenings  for  boats,  hammocks,  anchors,  etc.  It  is 
made  by  wrapping  the  rope  twice 
around  the  ring  or  hook  to  which  it 
is  to  be  fastened,  then  making  a  half-  p.  jg 

hitch  through  both  loops,  as  shown  in  ^' 
Fig.  19.    The  end  should  be  whipped  fast  to  the  stand- 
ing part.    A  lighter  twine  or  string  will  do  for  this. 

Round  Turn  and  Half-Hitch— This  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  fisherman's  bend 
and  is  made  similar  to  it.  The  rope 
is  passed  around  the  ring  twice  and 
a  half-hitch  is  made  in  the  standing 


Fig.  20 


part.  It  is  necessary  to  whip  the  end  fast  with  a  string 
(Fig.  20),  using  the  same  kind  as  in  Fig.  19. 

Clove  Hitch  or  Miller's  Knot— The  clove  hitch  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  hitches  and  is 
very  convenient  in  fastening  tent  or 
guy  ropes,  or  in  t3'ing  sacks.  One 
method  of  making  the  hitch  is  that  of 
passing  the  rope  around  the  object, 
over  the  short  end,  then  around  the 
Fig.  21      object  again  and  under  the  loop,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  21.    The  clove  hitch  is 
secure,  and  either  end  of  the  rope  may  be  used  as  the 
standing   part.     It   is    easily   and   quickly   made,  too. 

Figure  Eight— This  is  a  simple  knot  that  can  be  used 
on  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent  it  ^ 
from  slipping.    A  loop  is  first  made 
in  the  standing  part  of  the  rope,  as 
at  a  in  Fig.  22.    The  end  (b)  is  next  Fig.  22 

passed  around  the  standing  part  of 

the  rope  and  slips  back  through  the  loop  first  formed. 

Stevedore — The  stevedore  is  similar  to  the  figure-eight 
knot  and  is  used  for  about  the  same  purpose.  However, 
it  makes  a  much  larger  knot  on  the  end  of  the  rope. 

It  is  made  by  making  a  loop  (.r) , 
then  wrapping  the  end    (a)  twice 
isssi^^pss^^iaaS'     arouud  the  standing  part  (b.  Fig. 
Fig.  23  23).    The  end  (a)  is  next  passed 

back  through 
the  first  loop,  as  in  Fig.  24,  and  the 
knot  is  tightened  by  pulling  on 
the  end  (a).  In  making  the  knot,  the 
wraps  should  be  kept  firmly  together. 
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DREADED  TO  EAT 

A  Quaker  Couple's 
Experience 

How  many  persons  dread  to  eat  tfieir 
meals,  although  actually  hungry  nearly 
all  the  time  ! 

Nature  never  intended  this  should  be 
so,  for  we  are  given  a  thing  called  appe- 
tite that  should  guide  us  as  to  what  the 
system  needs  at  any  time  and  can  digest. 

But  we  get  in  a  hurry,  swallow  our 
food  very  much  as  we  shovel  coal  into 
the  furnace,  and  our  sense  of  appetite 
becomes  unnatural  and  perverted.  Then 
we  eat  the  wrong  kind  of  food  or  eat  too 
much,  and  there  you  are — indigestion 
and  its  accompanying  miseries. 

A  Phila.  lady  said : 

"My  husband  and  I  have  been  sick  and 
nervous  for  15  or  20  years  from  drinking 
coffee — feverish,  indigestion,  totally  un- 
fit, a  good  part  of  the  time,  for  work  or 
pleasure.  We  actually  dreaded  to  eat 
our  meals.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious, 
because  it  contains  caffeine,  the  same 
drug  found  in  coffee,) 

"We  tried  doctors  and  patent  medi- 
cines that  counted  up  into  hundreds  of 
dollars,  with  little  if  any  benefit. 

"Accidentally,  a  small  package  of 
Postum  came  into  my  hands.  I  made 
some  according  to  directions,  with  sur- 
prising results.  We  both  liked  it  and 
have  not  used  any  coffee  since. 

"The  dull  feeling  after  meals  has  left 
us  and  we  feel  better  every  way.  We 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  Postum  that  we 
recommend  it  to  our  friends  who  have 
been  made  sick  and  nervous  and  miser- 
able by  coffee."  Name  given  upon  re- 
quest. Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient ;  there's 
no  waste  ;  and  the  flavour  is  always  uni- 
form. Sold  by  grocers — 50-cup  tin  30 
cts.,  100-cup  tin  50  cts. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer's 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Powerful  white  brilliant  light,  burns  over  hours 
on  one  gallon  kerosene.  So  odor  or  noise,  simple, 
clean.  Won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  Take  advau- 
tage  of  onr  big  introduotory  offer  and  secure 
ONE  BURNER  ll/fiTUnilT  PACT  V^^' 
Fits  Your  Old  Lamp  WIlllUUl  UUO  I  son  in  each  locality 
ti..  wltoiii  we  can  refer  new  ciistomera .  Ask  for  witboDt  cost  offer 
and  agents'  wholesale  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  526  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Chicago 


MEN  WANTED' 

Prepare  as  Fireman.Brakemen^Elee* 
trie  Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
ters, Hundreds  put  to  work  —  865  to  8IE>0 
a  month .  No  experience  necesaary.  5G0 
more  wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  Applica- 
tion Blank.  Name  position  you  want, 
I  RAILWAY  C  L  Dept  33.  IHDUNAPOUS.  IRD, 


TRAPPERS  WEEKLY  PAPER 

The  AmerieaD  Trappers 
Weekly— known  asCAMl'  & 
TRAIL— contains  24  i-ages 
each  ^\-eek  during  the  trap- 
ping anil  raw   f<ir  sea-son. 

  _  TrappiDg  iijethods,  rav  fur 

prices  and  stories  each  week.  Si)6cial  offer— four  i&sues-  10  cents. 
A.  R.   HARDING,   Publisher,  Box  Z9,   COLUMBUS,  O. 


AGENTS— BIG  MONEY 
Experience  nnnecessary.  Sell  the  | 
everlasting-  gaarsnteed  Steel  Man- 
tle Light  Burners.  Make  coal  oil  produce 
gas.  Give  3  times  the  light  of  old  style.  No 
smoke;  no  smell.  Every  home  buys  3  to  6  and 
more.  Repeat  orders  certain.  Sample  com- 
plete 25c.    Particulars  FREE.    Write  today. 

The  Steel  Mantle  Liaht  Co. ,364  Huron  St.  JoIedo.O. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  ihe  very  best  attention. 


Save 


TO 


$7S 

on  First  Cost- 
Then 


r=  MORE  HEAT  =T 


WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willinjr  to  pay  6^  to  875  more  for  a  fur- 
nace not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo! 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kaiamazoo 
gives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  direct  at 
factory  price. 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 
You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  it  proves 
in  service  that  it  can  beat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.   Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  facts  that  will  save  yon  money  In 
buying,  installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We're  glad  to  mail  it  free— -write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  921 . 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 

,  Manufacturers,    Kalamazoo,  Michxsran. 

I  We  also  make  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves 

Land  Gas  Ranges.   Catalog  on  request. 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


SIX  LOVELY  ROSE-BUSHES 


And  Other  Beautiful  Flower 
Collections  as  Special  Gifts  to 

Farm  and  Fireside  Subscribers 

HE  remarkable  popularity  of  the  Rose-Bushes  and  other  Flower 
Collections  that  we  have  been  offering  our  subscribers  during  past 
years  induced  us  to  make  another  Flower  Offer  this  year.  We 
have  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  florists  in  America  by  which 
we  can  offer  Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  four  different  Flower  Collections, — 
each  collection  an  unrivaled  assortment  of  beautiful  plants.    We  guarantee  that 
every  collection  \\ill  consist  of  quality  sets,  health}^  and  will  develop  into  strong, 
vigorous,  hardy  plants  especiall}'  adaptable  to  your  locahty,  and 

They  Will  All  Bloom  This  Season  of  1913 


One  of  these  magnificent  collections  T^'ill 
make,  your  garden  a  perpetual  bower  of 
beauty,  at  once  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  all  3'our  friends.  All  the  plants  in  the 
collection  we  have  for  yoM  are  distinguished 
for  size,  beautj^,  fragrance  and  excellence 
in  color.  They  ■^ill  bloom  freelj',  flowering 
not  only  once,  but  aU  summer  long. 


A  single  one  of  the  plants  in  yom  collec- 
tion is  alone  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Our  offer  \\aU  permit  yon  to  have  flowers 
in  your  j'ard  that  florists  sell  for  the  very 
highest  prices.  Ever\'one  loves  beautiful 
flowers,  and  this  gives  you  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  unrivaled  collection." 


All  Six  Rose-Bushes 


In  CoDecdon  No.  101  are  Described  Below: 


This  is  a  part  view  of  the  Climbing  Meteor 
Rose  in  full  bloom 

Guarantee 

All  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  or  your  money  refunded. 


Our  Best  Offer 

This  is  Farm  and  Fireside's  biggest 
and  best  subscription  bargain.  You 
have  four  wonderful  bargains  to  choose 
from.  But  hurry  yoiir  order  along. 
We  cannot  promise  to  send  any  more 
of  these  Flower  Collections  out  after 
Januarj'  30th,  because  our  supplj^  will 
then  be  exhausted.  Delaj's  are  dan- 
gerous.   Order  to-day.  ~ 

How  to  Order 

Simply  write  your  order  on  any  piece 
of  paper  and  accompany  the  same  by 
proper  remittance.  Here  is  an  example : 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:     I  accept  Offer  Xo.  1 
and  enclose  SI  .00,  for  which  send 
me  Farm  and  Fireside  for  three 
full  years,  also  send  me  Rose-Bush 
Collection  No.  101. 

Yours  truly, 


Your  Name . 


Climbing  Meteor  Rose 

This  is  the  ideal  of  all  red  climb- 
ing roses.  In  brightness  of  color 
it  has  no  equal.  It  is  a  fuU  and 
persistent  bloomer,  and  wiU  make 
a  growth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a 
season.  It  blooms  aU  the  time  — 
a  real  ever-bloomer. 

New  Irish  Ever-Blooming 

Rose — Killarney 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  hj'brid 
tea  rose.  The  color  is  an  exquisite 
shade  of  deep  shell  pink.  The  base 
of  the  petals  is  silvery  white,  the 
buds  are  long  and  beautifuUj- 
formed.  It  is  free  in  grovi-th,  has 
strong,  heavj'  shoots,  which  are 
covered  with  buds,  and  is  extremely 
beautiful. 


Four  Other  Famous  Roses 

Rhea  Reid.  This  rose  is  of  the 
American  Beauty  tj^pe,  but  of  the 
easiest  culture.  It  never  mildews 
or  black  spots,  and  opens  its  large 
flowers  perfectly  under  aU  weather 
conditions. 

Maman  Cochet.  The  queen  of 
all  garden  roses,  with  color  of  rich 
clear  tint.  The  flowers  are  extra 
large  and  perfectly  double. 

Famous  German  Rose.  Pure 
citron  yeUow,  outer  petals  edged 
with  a  pale  rose.  It  is  unusually 
vigorous  in  growth. 

ClothUde  Soapert.  A  French 
white,  deepening  to  a  rosj'-blue  in 
the  center.  It  is  ^-igorous  in  habit, 
and  has  a  wonderful  profusion  of 
bloom.  The  form  and  coloring  of 
this  rose  is  perfect . 


Our  Offers  are  Explained  in  Below  Box 
Six  Fine  Chrysanthemums 

Order  as  Collection  No.  102 

This  collection  contains  six  large-flowerhig  Japanese  chrysanthemums. 
Silver  Wedding,  purest  white,  forming  a  flower  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Dr.  Enguehard,  Japanese  incurved.    Color,  true  pink. 
Millicent  Richardson,  a  beautiful  rose  violet. 
Golden  Eagle,  a  beautiful  shade  of  clear  j'eUow. 
Admiral  Sampson,  a  handsome  d€ep  crimson. 
Colo'nel  D.  Appleton,  soft,  creamy,  amber  yellow. 


Four  Magnificent  Ferns 

Order  as  Collection  No.  104 

Of  aU  plants  for  interior  decorations, 
ferns  are  the  favorite.  You  will  receive 
the  foUowing'four  lovely  plants  in  your 
collection: 

Boston  Sword  Fern 
Nephrolepis  Compact 
Plumosus  Nanus  Sprengeri 


Five  Elegant  Carnations 

Order  as  Collection  No.  109 

The  carnation  is  unrivaled  for  rich, 
refreshing  fragrance,  diversity  of  color 
and  beautj'  of  outline.  Here  is  a  list 
of  the  varieties  you  will  receive: 

White  Perfection     O.  P.  Bassett 
President  Roosevelt 
May  Day  Prosperity 


Your  Post-Office . 


Your  State  

If  there  is  an  order  blank  enclosed 
with  this  issue,  it  means  that  your  sub- 
scription has  already  expired  or  expires 
with  this  issue,  and  that  you  must  renew 
at  once,  or  you  will  miss  the  next  issue. 


BIG  FLOWER  OFFER 

Good  Until  Janueiry  30th 

Qf f  gj.  We  will  send  this  Rose-Bush  Collection,  or  any  Flower  Col- 

_        lection  described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  F.\rm 
[No.  1       and  Fireside  for  three  fuU  years  (78  numbers),  all  for  .Sl.OO. 

Offer  send  this  Rose-Bush  Collection,  or  any  Flower  Col- 

_       lection  described  on  this  page,  aU  charges  prepaid,  and  Farm 
JNo.  Z       AND  Fireside  for  two  full  years  (52  numbers),  all  for  70c. 

Offer  *^        send  this  Rose-Bush  Collection,  or  any  Flower  Col- 

_       lection  described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  Farm 
I\0.  o       AND  Fireside  for  one  full  j-ear  (26  numbers),  all  for  50c. 


-Vny  club-raiser  who  secures  only  two  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each  will  be  rcw.ar(led  with  this 
Rose-Bush  Collection,  or  any  Flower  Collection  described  on 
this  page.  An  additional  Collection  will  be  awarded  for 
each  .additional  subscription  at  40  cents  each.  One  of  the 
subscriptions  in  club  may  belong  to  the  sender. 

Send  Your  Order  Before  January  30th 


Club- 
Raiser 
Special 


Here  is  a  view  of  the  Bve  other  Roee-Buahes 
in  our  big  Rose-Bush  Collection 

Directions 

Collections  must  bp  ordered  entire.  .Accompany- 
ing each  lot  of  pl.ints  are  full  directions  for 
plant  ing,  care,  etc.  Please  state  In  what  month 
you  prefer  to  have  your  collection  reach  you. 
Unless  you  indicate  otherwise,  our  florist  will 
hold  your  order  until  it  is  the  right  season  in 
your  climate  for  the  flowers  to  be  planted.  It  is 
best  to  leave  this  to  the  judgment  of  the  florist. 


This  Offer  Expires  January  30th,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Fashion   Suggestions  for   Midwinter  Sewing 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 

Drawings  by  Marguerite  D.  Savage 
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No.  2189— Peplum  Blouse  with 
Insets 

32  to  42  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  two  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  five  eighths  of  a  yard 
of  contrasting  material,  one  fourth  of  a  yard 
of  velvet,  and  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of 
lace.       The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1826— Six-Gored  Skirt 

22  to  34  inch  waist.  Length  of  skirt,  41 
inches.  Material  required  for  26-inch  waist, 
six  and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material,  or  four  and  one-eighth  yards 
of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material.  The  price 
of    this    useful    skirt    pattern    is    ten  cents 


o.    1447 — Nightgown    with  Round 

Yoke — Perforated  for  Sacque 
ttem  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
__  -amail,  medium  and  large.  Quantity  of 
'inaterial  required  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch 
bust,  four  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  one  fourth  of  a  yard  of  all- 
over  embroidery  for  the  yoke.  Pattern,  ten  cents 


A  SMART  -  LOOKING 
one-piece  dress  is  al- 
ways a  most  comfortable 
costume  to  own.  If  made 
of  serge,  Bedford  cord, 
broadcloth  or  a  soft  mix- 
ture and  trimmed  with 
satin  or  silk,  it  is  suitable 
for  a  number  of  differ- 
ent occasions.  Illustrated 
on  this  page  are  two  es- 
pecially modish  dresses. 
In  one  the  waist  is  made 
in  the  fashionable  pep- 
lum style,  and  the  skirt 
is  a  plain  straight  model. 

The  other  dress  has 
the  Robespierre  collar 
and  frill  on  the  waist, 
and  the  skirt  is  made 
with  side  plaits. 

This  design  may  be 
most  effectively  devel- 
oped in  brown  ratine 
and  trimmed  with  collar 
and  buttons  of  brown 
velvet.  The  side  frills 
should  be  of  cream  col- 
ored lace. 


No.  2184— Yoke  Dress 
with  Short  Sleeves 

6  months,  1 ,  2,  and  4  years. 
Material  required  for  2  years, 
one  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
one  eiehth  of  a  yard  of 
embroidery  for  yoke.  Price 
of    this   pattern    is    ten  cents 


TF  YOU  want  to  make 
any  of  the  garments  il- 
lustrated on  this  page, 
send  to  us  for  the  pat- 
tern. We  have  three 
pattern  depots  where  you 
may  send  your  order, 
and  to  insure  your  hav- 
ing the  pattern  when  you 
need  it,  send  to-day  to 
the  pattern  depot  nearest 
your  home.  The  pattern 
depots  are  :  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and 
Fireside,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City ; 
Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  203  Mc- 
Clintock  Building,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

On  the  pattern  en- 
velopes careful  instruc- 
tions are  given  telling 
the  correct  way  of  put- 
ting the  garments  to- 
gether. 


No.  2180— Tucked 
Wrapper  in  Two 
Styles 

32[to  44  inch  bust. 
Quantity  of  material 
reqxiired  for  medium 
size,  or  36-inch  bust, 
nine  and  one-half  yards 
of  twenty  -  seven  -  inch 
material,  or  seven  and 
three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial, with  three  fourths 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting 
material  for  collar  and 
cuffs.  The  price  of 
this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


Be  sure  and  try  this  very  adaptable  wrapper  pattern 


IF  YOU  are  looking  for  a  prac- 
tical  wrapper  pattern,  examine 
carefully  the  illustration  on  this 
page  of  pattern  No.  2180.  This 
adaptable  pattern  may  be  used  in 


either  of  the  two 
For  cold  win- 
ter days  the 
high-  necked 
wrapper  with 
long  sleeves 
will  prove  most 
comfortable,  es- 
pecially if  it  is 
made  of  heavy 
flannel  or  eider- 
d  o  w  n.  The 
straight  belt  is 
a  decided  addi- 
tion to  it,  as  it 
holds  the  wrap- 
per close  to  the 
figure,  making 
it  seem  almost 
like  a  dress. 


ways  illustrated. 


No.  2189 
No.  1826 


For  a  best  wrapper,  one  that  is 
simply  used  in  the  bedroom,  the 
other  style  is  dainty.  It  may  be 
made  of  cashmere,  Henrietta  or 
flannel  and  trimmed  with  silk  in 
the  same  color  with  a  polka-dot  or 
flower  design. 

Another 
adaptable  pat- 
tern is  shown 
on  this  page.  It 
is  pattern  No. 
1447,  from 
which  a  dress- 
ing - sacque  as 
well  as  a  high- 
necked  and 
long-  sleeved 
nightgown  may 
be  made,  these 
garments  in 
pale  blue  or 
pink  flannellet, 
are  dainty  and 
practical. 


No.  2192— Waist  with  Robes- 
pierre Collar 

32  to  42  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  two  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  five-eighths  yard  of 
net  for  vest,  three-eighths  yard  for  col- 
lar, one  and  one-half  yards  of  lace,  five 
inches  wide,  for  frill.      Pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2193 — Skirt  with  Buttoned- 
Over  Panels 

22  to  32  inch  waist.  Length,  41  inches. 
Material  for  26-inch  waist,  four  yards  of 
thirty-six- inch  material.  This  model  shows 
how  plaits  are  introduced  in  some  of  the  new 
skirts.     Price  of  this  skirt  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2192 
No.  2193 


Copyright.  1913;  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1930 — Combination  Princesse 
Corset-Cover  and  Petticoat 

32  to  48  inch  bust.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  five 
yards  of  twenty- two-inch  material,  or  two  and 
one-half  yards  of  thirty -six-inch  material,  with 
two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  lace  or  em- 
broidery for  frills.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


riOMB  Life!  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One 


Chicago 


Deccmbej' 
1912 
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FARjM  and  fireside  has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
of  the  various  papers  listed  below,  by  which  we  can  give  our  readers  the  biggest 
bargain  in  reading  matter  ever  offered.    If  you  buy  these  various  periodicals 
separately,  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  we  ask  for  them  in  connec- 
tion with  your  subscription  to  Faem  and  Fireside, 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  accept  one  of  these  offers  before  January  30th,  as 
our  arrangement  with  the  other  pubhshers  expires  after  that  date.  The  rates  apply 
alike  to  renewal  or  new  subscriptions. 

Here  is  an  opportunit}"  to  order  your  whole  year's  reading  and  cut  your  sub- 
scription investment  in  half. 

Our  Biggest  Offer 

The  Whole  Family  Club 


FARM  AND  FBRESIDE 

one  year,  26  numbers,  the  leading  farm  and  family  paper  in  America  if  not  in 
the  world,  containing  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  information  on  farming, 
fine  stories  and  special  articles  of  interest  to'  aU  the  family.  Regular  sub- 
scription price  50  cents  a  year. 

HOME  LIFE 

This  is  a  standard  home  magazine.  It  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Some 
of  the  contributors  to  Home  Life  are  Elbert  Hubbard,  .Jane  Addams,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  Bruce  Barton,  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  the  world's  greatest 
evangehst,  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  Regular  subscription  price  50  cents 
a  year. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

This  is  one  of  the  best  poultrj-  papers  published.  It  is  a  standard  of  thepoultrj' 
world.  A  single  issue  is  often  worth  more  than  the  entire  subscription  price.  It 
fttrnishes  readers  with  carefully  selected,  rehable  and  original  matter  by  the 
best  known  poultr}-  experts  and  speciaUsts  in  America.  Regulcir  subscription 
price  50  cents  a  year. 

KIMBALL'S  DAIRY  FARMER 

To  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  up>-to-date  and  in  close  touch  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  dairy  industry,  Kimball's  Dairj-  Farmer  vaU  prove  a  most  respon- 
sible friend.  It  is  published  twice  a  month.  The  "know-how"  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  success  of  every  farmer,  and  the  editors  of  this  paper  are  recognized 
authorities  on  the  various  phases  of  dairj-ing  and  dairj'  husband^>^  Regular 
subscription  price  50  cents  a  year. 


All 

For  Only 

$1^ 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  dif- 
ferent addresses  if  desired.  A  one- 
dollar  bill  or  monej--order  will  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  This  offer 
will  be  withdrawn  after  January 
30th. 


Other  Money-Saving  Offers 


Club  No.  1 

F.tR5i  i:sT>  FiEEsroz,  1  year,  regular  price  50  ct-s. 
The  Housewife,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 

Club  No.  2 
Fabm  and  Fibeside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 
Woman's  'World,  1  year,  regular  price  35  cts. 

Club  No.  3 
Faem  and  Fikeside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 
Home  Life,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 

Club  No.  4 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 
McCall's  Magazine,  1  year,  regular  price.  50  cts. 
McCall's  Pattern  (your  choice)  15  cts. 

Club  No.  S 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  eta. 
The  Ladies'  World,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 

Club  No.  6 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 
Potiltry  Husbandry,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 

Club  No.  7 
Fabm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 
Poultry  Success,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. 


Both  for  only 

60  cents 

Both  for  only 

50  cents 

Both  for  only 

50  cents 

All  for  only 

70  cents 

Both  for  only 

60  cents 

Both  for  only 

50  cents 

Both  for  only 

50  cents 


Club  No.  8 

F.4.EM  AND  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts 
Kimball's  Dairj-  Farmer,  1  year,  regular  price  50c 

Club  No.  9 

Faem  .and  Fireside.  1  year,  regxilar  price  50  cts.l 
Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer,  1  year,  regular  price  > 
Sl.OO.  J 

Club  No.  lO 

Farm  and  Fibeside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts.  1 
American  Boy,  1  year,  regular  price  Sl.OO.  J 

Club  No.  1 1 

F.\rm  and  Fibeside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts 
Youth's  Companion,  1  year,  regular  price  S2.0O 

Club  No.  12 

Fabm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts. ) 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  1  year,  regular  price  > 
Sl.oO.  J 

Club  No.  13 

Fabm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50 
American  Magazine,  1  year,  regular  price  SI 

Club  No.  14 

Fabm  .\.nd  Fireside,  1  year,  regular  price  50  cts 


Opportunity  Magazine,  1  year,  regular  price  $1.50 
Farm  Press,  1  year,  regular  price  25  cts. 


I 


cts.l 
50.  J 

I 


Both  for  only 

60  cents 

JBotU  for  only 

75  cents 

Both  for  only 

$1.00 

Both  for  only 

$2.10 

Both  for  only 

$1.65 

Both  for  only 

$1.60 

All  for  only 

$1.15 


All  Offers  Withdrawn  January  30th 

Send  All  Orders  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


'TTfie  January 

Amc^can 

I     \.M  /'Jt^^B  INK  JO  cts 


THt  Ladies 
World 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 


CHMSTk4A1t 


THANK3CmNC  NUMBER  1912 


THE  HOUSEWIFE 


r.i    Vl>.  l>o*Ti«,  Ct*.  i^tii.'»»rt^>«»  Nt*>b 


WOMAN S  HOME 
COMPANION 


Contuim/mt  uj 

"A^'ir/>/f  fQjf  outs' 
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A  '*Stay-at-Home"  Girl  and  Her  Ambition 


ElRNING  to  read  at  a  very  early  age, 
by  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  I 
was,  as  my  mother  expressed  it, 
"reading  everything  I  could  get  my 
hands  on,"  and,  as  I  was  allowed  to  choose 
my  own  reading,  my  mind  soon  became 
filled  with  most  unworthy  ambitions  and 
ideals,  and  the  simple  home  duties  became 
daily  more  distasteful.  With  my  perverted 
ideas,  I  pictured  the  life  of  everyone, 
from  that  of  a  bejeweled  actress  to  a 
black-robed  nun,  as  being  more  desirable 
than  my  own.  I  realize  now  that  those 
•  must  have  been  trying  times  for  my  par- 
ents, for  once  I  said  something  to  my 
father  about  my  ambition  to  be  an  actress, 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  that  then  and 
there  he  gave  me  one  of  the  very  rare 
lectures  I  ever  received  from  him. 

Possibly  the  actress  in  me  died  from  the 
effect  of  that  lecture,  at  any  rate  that  am- 
bition gradually  left  me,  but  there  still 
remained  the  dislike  for  the  household 
tasks  and  the  determination  to  get  away 
from  them  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
envied  the  neat  shopgirls  their  financial 
independence,  their  fresh  white  waists, 
their  shining  hair  in  perfect  order,  their 
white  hands,  their  opportunities  for  pleas- 
ure or  study  after  work-hours.  Glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of 
their  real  life,  I  sat  and  listened  one  day 
to  the  chatter  of  several  in  a  millinery- 
store,  as  with  their  deft,  white  fingers 
they  fashioned  a  hat  for  me  while  I 
waited. 

They  chattered  away,  unmindful  of  my 
presence ;  but  as  I  listened  I  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  hear,  instead  of  the 
refined  conversation  of  girls  having  and 
using  all  opportunities  for  mental  culture, 
talk  so  filled  with  slang  words  and  phrases 
that  sometimes  I  hardly  knew  what  they 
meant.  Only  one  of  the  girls  seemed 
ladylike  and  refined.  The  others  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  joke  or  fun  unless 
it  could  be  made  "smutty"  or  vulgar.  I 
told  myself  angrily  as  I  went  away  that 
if  I  were  in  the  ladylike  girl's  place  I 
would  not  stay — I  would  hunt  some  other 
place  of  employment.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  worked  in  another  millinery-store  in 
the  same  city  told  me  that  the  talk  of  the 
girls  there  was  "just  awful."  There  were 
only  three  shops  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
One  chance  out  of  three  to  find  emplo}^- 
ment  where  the  employees  were  fit  asso- 
ciates— and  that  one  a  chance  only  by 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
supposing  that  the  girls  there  were  re- 
fined !  The  realization  came  to  me  then 
that  vi  a  girl  leaves  home  to  enter  a  busi- 
ness or  profession,  unless  she  is  well 
enough  equipped  to  enter  one  of  the  high- 
est, she  cannot,  to  any  very  great  extent. 


By  Jean  St.  Maur 


choose  her  associates.  I  realized,  too, 
how  "elevating"  the  influence  of  such 
companions  would  be,  and  how  very,  very 
hard  it  would  be  for  even  the  most  refined 
person  to  preserve  purity  of  thought  or 
speech  with  such  environment. 

That  disagreeable  hour  spent  in  the 
shop  was  one  of  the  turning-points  in  my 
life,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those 
slangy  shopgirls  who  would  be  surprised 
if  they  knew  that  "an  ignorant  country 
girl"  had  gone  home  more  contented  with 
her  lot  because  of  them. 

Shortly  after  that  my  father  fell  seri- 
ously ill,  and  during  the  anxious  days 
which  followed,  when  we  knew  that  the 
old  home  would  slip  away  from  us  with 
the  passing  of  his  life,  I  learned  that 
deep  in  my  heart  I  had  always  loved  it; 
that  in  the  background  of  my  thoughts 
there  had  always  been  the  comfort  of 
knowing  the  home  would  be  there  to  come 
back  to  if  life  in  the  business  world 
proved  disappointing.  Face  to  face  with 
the  probability  of  having  to  go  out  into 


Simple  home  duties  become  distasteful 

the  world  to  fight  m}-  own  battles,  I  was 
filled  with  a  terror  I  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  But  a  meiciful 
Providence  allowed  my  father  finally  to 
take  up  his  duties  again,  and  I  cannot  tell 
how  thankfully  I  took  up  mine.  Some- 
way I  felt  that  I  had  been  so  ungrateful 
for  my  home  that  if  the  worst  had  come 
I  would  have  been  to  blame. 

Having  given  but  half-hearted  "service 
in  the  home  for  so  long,  I  felt  my  incom- 
petence keenly  now ;  and  when  my  sister 


married,  leaving  to  me  the  entire  care  of 
the  household,  I  was  blankly  dismayed. 
Our  mother  had  been  unable  to  attend  to 
the  household  duties  for  several  years, 
and  my  sister,  who  is  older  than  I,  had 
been  general  manager  and  housekeeper. 
Things  which  I  would  have  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  undertaking  if  my  sister  had 
been  at  home  I  now  felt  that  I  did  not 
even  know  how  to  begin. 

Although  my  father  and  mother  were 
too  considerate  to  say  so,  I  knew  they 
missed  my  sister  sadly,  and  the  knowl- 
edge hurt.  She  was  a  gracious  hostess,  a 
neat  housekeeper  and  a  good  cook.  I  was 
none  of  it,  but  I  summoned  my  pride  to 
my  aid  and  determined  I  would  fill  her 
place.  As  the  years  go  by  and  I  feel  that 
my  parents  depend  upon  me  more  and 
more  for  their  creature  comforts  and 
their  pleasure,  I  hope  that  I  have  in  a 
small  degree  succeeded.  I  do  all  the 
housework  and  cooking,  write  the  letters, 
help  father  with  his  accounts,  and  with 
the  chores,  too,  when  he  will  let  me.  I 
even  read  up  on  politics  so  I  can  be  more 
of  a  companion  for  him.  If  I  had  no 
other  compensation,  the  few  words  a 
friend  told  me  lately  would  be  enough. 
My  father  does  not  ordinarily  discuss  our 
family  relations  with  anyone,  but  this 
friend  said :  "Anything  you  do  is  all 
right  with  your  father."  I  shall  always 
treasure  those  words. 

The  spare  time  left  from  household 
duties  I  have  endeavored  to  turn  to  good 
account  by  helpful  reading,  and  after  all 
those  unhappy  years  I  have  found  that  to 
be  the  greatest  factor  in  mental  and  moral 
culture.  The  girl  who  stays  at  home  has 
a  better  chance  for  health  and  genuine 
happiness  than  one  who  takes  up  a  pro- 
fession, for  there  are  courses  of  home 
study  embracing  almost  every  subject, 
and  if  it  is  really  necessary  for  a  girl 
to  earn  her  own  living,  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  is  necessarily  compelled  to  leave 
home  to  do  it.  A  course  of  home  study 
in  newspaper  work  has  opened  up  a  way 
to  home  money-making  for  me.  Although 
I  have  not  been  studying  long,  I  have  al- 
ready earned  a  few  dollars.  Courses  in 
music,  photography  and  nature-study  are 
all  in  my  plans  for  the  future. 

We  are  not  wealthy,  yet  my  friends 
speak  of  me  as  "a  girl  who  has  everything 
she  wants."  Yes ;  I  was  seeking  content- 
ment, and  having  found  that  there  are 
few  other  things  I  want.  There  is  only 
one  cloud  on  my  happiness — my  .  parents 
are  old.  Some  day  in  the  not  far  distant 
future  our  home  will  be  broken  up.  As  I 
am  not  an  only  child,  the  others  must 
have  their  part,  and  the  home  will  have 
to  be  sold.    My  friends  would  call  me 


foolish  if  they  knew,  but  I  have  set  my- 
self the  task  of  buying  it.  I  cannot  bear 
to  thmk  of  losing  it  now,  yet  I  feel  that  I 
have  set  myself  an  almost  impossible  task 
and  that  I  shall  yet  pay  dearly  for  those 
years  of  idle  discontent. 

If  I  fail  and  finally  have  to  accept  the 
life  which  now  seems  so  undesirable.  I 
shall  always  feel  that  I  am  a  stronger 
and  better  woman  by  having  had  the  pro- 
tection of  a  home,  while  I  learned  to  know 
myself  better  and  gained  a  clearer  insi.ght 
mto  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  honor  and 
respect  the  girl  who  is  brave  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  face  the  world  if  it  is 
necessary,  but  I  have  only  pity  for  those 
who  leave  home  in  search  of  happiness. 

I  have  not  signed  my  real  name  to  this 
little  story,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  true 
one  of  how  one  girl  slowly  but  surely 
learned  that  "home-keeping  hearts  are 
happiest." 


The  Mod  em  Oracle 

By  Zee  Hartman 

IJQW'S  a  girl  to  know  about  the  very 
latest  thrills? 
Where's  the  chap  that's  wise  enough  to 
tell  her 

How  to  trim  old  passions  with  the  newest 
psychic  frills. 
If  she  doesn't  read  the  sixth  best  seller? 

What's  my  "cue  when  John  and  I  achieve 
a  lover's  spat  ? 
Current    fiction    says    we    best  were 
parted  ! 

George  O'Dimple  Tommyrot's  authority 
for  that: 

"How  to  raise  the  deuce  when  broken- 
hearted !" 

What's  the  latest  formula  for  tweaking 

scandal's  tail? 
Robert  W.  Mush  tells  how  to  do  it : 
Out-Boheme  Bohemia  and  still  keep  out 

of  jail. 

Paralyze  the  town  and  never  rue  it. 

How  shall  I  behave  when  by  a  charming 
scoundrel  wooed? 
How,  to  save  his  soul,  hy  beauty  barter? 
For  each  anguished  gesture  and  the  proper 
tragic  mood, 
See    "Confessions    of    a  Half-Baked 
Martyr." 

Life  without  best  sellers  would  be  naught 
but  dreary  waste, 
They've  divine  authority  about  'em ; 
I  could  never  learn  to  pose,  or  suifer  in 
good  taste. 
Love,  or  fight   or  shuffle  off,  without 
'em ! 


While  the  Motor  Waited 


[continued  from  page  22] 


Wilton  grinned  ecstatically.  "Say,"  he 
cried.  "Ain't  this  the  greatest  ever?  But 
we  haven't  any  time  to  lose.  Untie  me, 
quick !" 

With  deft  fingers  the  girl  unloosed  the 
knots.  As  the  last  fell  away,  Wilton 
jumped  up. 

"Quick!"  he  said.  "Where  is  her 
room?    Show  me!" 

"This  way."  Bessie  darted  through 
the  door.  "Oh !  Tom !  What  are  you 
doing?" 

"Nothing  much.  You'll  see!  Ss-sh !" 
He  put  his  fingers  to  his  Hps. 

% 

The  key  was  in  the  lock.  Wilton 
softly  turned  it  till  the  faintest  of  clicks 
told  him  it  was  fast.  Then  he  jabbed  a 
lead-pencil  deep  into  the  keyhole  just 
beneath  the  key  and  with  a  sudden  wrench 
broke  it  short  off,  close  to  the  door.  No 
sound  of  alarm  came  from  Miss  Abigail, 
and  silently  Wilton  led  the  way  down  the 
steps. 

"When  she  calls,  go  and  try  to  open 
the  door,"  he  ordered  swiftly.  "You 
won't  be  able  to  do  it.  Tell  her  so.  Say 
you'll  get  Brother  Beasley  to  try  when  he 
comes.  Say  anything  to  keep  her  quiet 
till  after  we're  married." 

"Married  ?" 

"Sure !  Miss  Abigail  has  sent  for  the 
preacher,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  dis- 
appoint the  good  man — there  she  is  now !" 

Miss  Abigail  it  was.  She  had  dis- 
covered that  she  was  locked  in  and  was 
calling  for  help.     Bessie  raced  up  the 


stairs.  Wilton  could  hear  her  vSice  ex- 
plaining and  promising. 

Soon  the  girl  came  down.  "It's  all 
right  for  the  moment,"  she  whispered. 
"But  how  long  she'll  keep  quiet  I  don't 
know." 

"Five  minutes  will  be  enough.  Ss-sh! 
There  comes  somebody !  Brother  Beasley 
and  Si  for  a  guess !"  Wilton  strode  to 
the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

"Ah!  Brother  Beasley,  I  presume,"  he 
said  blandly.  "Walk  in,  please.  Brother 
Beasley.  Miss  Abigail  will  be  back  soon. 
You  know  Miss  Bessie,  of  course.  And 
this  is  Mr.  Perkins,  I  suppose.  I've  heard 
of  you  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Perkins.  You've 
got  quite  a  reputation  there,  you  know. 
Brother  Beasley,  Mr.  Perkins  noticed  a 
little  while  ago  that  Miss  Abigail's  cellar 
door  was  open,  and  with  his  usual  won- 
derful acuteness  at  once  suspected 
burglars.  He  came  in  and  warned  Miss 
Abigail.  She  did  not  see  how  any 
burglars  would  dare  to  enter  on  such  an 
auspicious  night  as  this.  (You  know*. 
Brother  Beasley,  I  had  just  arrived  to 
marry  her  niece :  an  accident  to  my 
motor  made  me  late.)  But  she  sent  Mr. 
Perkins  for  you,  and  after  he  had  gone 
we  found  the  burglar." 

"What !" 

"Yes !  We  caught  him  and  locked  him 
up.    He's  up-stairs." 

Brother  Beasley  and  Si  started  and 
stared  at  the  ceiling. 

"Let  him  be  for  the  present,"  ex- 
claimed Wilton.  "He — that  is,  we  don't 
want  him   interrupting  the  proceedings. 


Miss  Abigail  ran  across  the  street  to 
telephone  for  the  police,  you  know,  and 
when  they  come  Mr.  Perkins  here  can 
turn  his  prisoner  over  to  them.  Of 
course,  the  honor  of  the  arrest  goes  to 
him,  because  he  first  suspected  the  crime." 

Wilton  looked  at  his  watch.  "What  in 
the  world  can  have  become  of  Miss 
Abigail?"  he  asked  wonderingly.  Then, 
shutting  the  case  with  a  snap,  be  went 
on.  "I  dislike  to  hurry  you.  Brother 
Beasley,  and  I'd  like  to  wait  for  Miss 
ATjigail,  but  Bessie  and  I've  got  to  catch 
the  midnight  train,  and  even  my  motor 
won't  get  us  to  the  station  if  we  wait  any 
longer.  Here's  the  license.  Please  marry 
us  at  once?" 

Brother  Beasley  hesitated.  "It's  a  little 
irregular,"  he  murmured,  "but  if  you 
wish — "  He  took  the  license,  inspected 
it,  drew  out  his  book,  and  in  a  moment 
the  ceremony  was  over. 

Tom  drew  out  a  banknote  and  handed 
it  to  him. 

"Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Beas- 
ley," he  said.  "Now.  sweetheart,  if  you 
are  ready — " 

Together  the  little  party  moved  to  the 
door,  Si  carrying  Bessie's  valise.  "Come 
and  see  us  start,  gentlemen,"  said  Wil- 
ton. "I  left  the  motor  a  few  feet  down 
the  street.    You  probably  noticed  it." 

Soon  the  two  were  in  the  car,  and  Tom 
laid  his  hands  on  the  lever.  "Would  you 
mind  cranking  up,  Mr.  Perkins?"  he 
asked  blandly.    "Ah!  thank  you.  Good- 


by.  Brother  Beasley !  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Perkins.  I'd  take  that  burglar  to  the 
station-house  at  once  if  I  were  you. 
Good-by." 

As  the  throbbing  of  the  motor  died 
away  in  the  distance,  Brother  Beasley  and 
Si  went  back  to  release  Miss  Abigail. 

Scholarships  for  Girl  Winners 

"THE  Girls'  Tomato  Clubs  of  Tennessee, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  prizes  that 
have  been  arranged  for,  are  offered 
scholarships  in  Webb's  School  of  Bell 
Buckle,  Tennessee. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Webb  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  State  Organizer  of 
the  tomato  clubs  : 

"I  want  some  of  your  girls  who  take 
first  prizes  in  tomato  clubs  in  my  school. 
I  wish  their  spirit  and  attitude  to  life 
among  the  girls  in  my  school.  I  wish  my 
girls  to  catch  the  spirit  of  self-help  and 
joy  in  the  ideal  country  life.  I  will  give 
you  one  or  more  scholarships  in  Webb's 
School  if  3'ou  will  honor  us  with  the 
patronage  of  one  of  your  prize  girls. 
This  scholarship  includes  all  school  fees, 
no  expenses  to  the  one  to  whom  you 
award  it." 

An  offer  like  this  is  sure  to  stimulate 
the  members  of  such  clubs  to  still  greater 
efforts.  Last  year  one  girl  realized  $100 
from  the  cultivation  of  one  tenth  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes.    Another,  $78. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  educators 
over  the  country  will  follow  the  example 
of  Professor  Webb. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 


[continued  from  tage  24] 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  18,  1913 


"Haunted!  The  house  haunted?  Then 
that    explains — that    explains  everything.'' 

Wright  pulled  himself  up  abruptly.  He 
attempted  a  smile,  which  he  felt  did  not  pass 
the  stage  of  a  shamefaced  grin.  "Haunted?" 
he  repeated  with  weak  levity.  "Why,  you 
don't  believe  in  such  romances,  do  you?'' 

She  clapped  her  hands ;  her  eyes  were 
very  bright.  "Mr.  Wright,  I  believe  the 
house  is  haunted !  I  believe  you've  seen 
something.    Oh,  isn't  it  jolly!  " 

"Oh,  tremendously!" 

"But  aren't  you  going  to  tell  me?" 

Wright  took  a  step  nearer  and  lowered 
his  voice.  "I  will  tell  you,  "  he  said.  "I'll 
make  a  bargain.  There  was  a — a — well,  a 
queer  incident  last  night.  Tell  me  the  tra- 
dition, and  I'll  explain  about  it.  It's  not 
much  of  a  tale,"  Wright  protested.  Then 
he  told  her  a  conser\-ative  version  of  his 
adventure. 

Miss  Lansing  heard  him  through  without 
interruption. 

"It  was  the  Tory  Lady  beyond  doubt," 
she  said  with  decision. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  hope  to,"  Wright 
answered.  "That's  your  part  of  the  bargain, 
you  remember." 

"And  I'll  keep  it,''  she  said  quickly,  but 
paused,  as  the  red-faced  young  man  whom 
Wright  did  not  love  hove  in  sight  at  the 
bend  in  the  road. 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me,  Nettie?" 
he  demanded  petulantly.  "You  knew  I  was 
coming  around  this  morning,  didn't  you?" 

The  girl  held  her  head  straighten  "I 
don't  recall  any  engagement  with  you,  Mr. 
Lomond,"  she  said  coldly.  "And  you've 
interrupted  Mr.  Wright  and  me  in  a  very 
interesting  conversation." 

"Oh,  that's  the  way  of  it,  eh?"  the  ruddy 
youth  observed.  "Mean  you  want  to  have 
me  trot  along?" 

"That's  entirely  as  you  please." 

"Then  I'll  stay !"  Lomond  said  with  de- 
cision. "But  don't  let  me  stop  the  talk. 
Maybe  I'll  be  interested,  too." 

Miss  Lansing  turned  to  Wright.  "Our 
story  runs  this  way,"  she  said,  not  only 
genially,  but  also  with  an  adorable  emphasis 
on  the  first  word.  "As  you  know,  the  ferry 
was  confiscated  in  the  Revolutionary  days, 
and  your  ancestors  obtained  the  franchise. 
It  was  taken  away  from  the  old  owner  be- 
cause he  was  a  Tory.  ' 

"All  the  best  folks  were!"  Lomond  put  in. 
"Read  about  it  in  a  book  the  other  day.  " 

Xeither  of  the  others  appeared  to  hear. 

"The  old  owner  fled  to  Halifa.^"  the  girl 
went  on.  "He  died  there.  After  the  war, 
his  widow  came  back.  A  good  deal  of  her 
money,  she  insisted,  had  been  invested  in 
the  ferry,  and  she  demanded  that  she  be 
repaid.  The  claim  was  resisted  by  the — 
.   "Grafters !"    Lomond   suggested  amiably. 

"By  the  new  owners,"  Miss  Lansing  said 
with  great  distinctness.  "Their  legal  rights 
were  unquestionable.'' 

"Wouldn't  be  too  sure  about  that !"  Lo- 
mond growled.  "Talk  about  predatory 
wealth !  Poverty's  just  as  predatory,  when 
it  gets  a  chance.  Say,  you  want  to  read 
that  book!" 

"The  woman's  claim  had  no  validity  in 
law,  but  the  new  owners  took  compassion  on 
her.  She  was  practically  destitute.  They 
offered  her  a  home  at  the  ferry-house. 
There  she  lived  for  many  years.  She  went 
insane  toward  the  last,  and  the  story  runs 
that  she  used  to  walk  up  and  down,  always 
looking  for  the  British  troops  who  were  to 
come  and  restore  her  to  ownership  of  the 
ferry.  And,  after  she  died,  she  was  be- 
lieved to  haunt  the  house.  People  said  that 
she  could  be  heard  in  the  night,  walking 
back  and  forth  and  groaning  because  the 
redcoats  didn't  come.  So  far  as  anyone 
knows,  though,  Mr.  Wright,  your  ancestors 
were  very  kind  to  her." 

"Then  I  bet  they'd  short-carded  her  some 
way !"  cried  Lomond. 

Wright  wheeled  to  face  him.  "It's  a  mis- 
take always  to  try  to  account  for  the  actions 
of  others  by  imagining  oneself  in  their 
places,"  he  remarked. 

"Bravo !"  Miss  Lansing  said  under  her 
breath.  She  beamed  upon  Wright,  then 
turned  to  Lomond  with  a  look  of  severity. 
That  youth,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be 
Suppressed. 

"Course  there  was  crooked  work  in  those 
days,"  he  insisted. 

The  girl  rose,  still  eying  Lomond  with 
disapproval.  "I  am  going  home,"  she  said. 
"You,  Mr.  Lomond,  are  going  the  other  way, 
I  believe." 

"No,  I  ain't.    I'll  walk  back  with  you." 

There  was  an  instant  when  a  wild  hope 
held  Wright.  If  only  she  would  request 
him  to  relieve  her  of  the  malignant  pres- 
ence of  the  red-faced  young  man  ! 

"You're  at  liberty  to  go  where  you  please, 
of  course.     I  don't  control  your  actions." 

"Course  I  am!"  Lomond  retorted.  "But, 
I  say,  Nettie,  that's  a  pretty  interesting 
story,  for  all  the  extra  touches.  Glad  I 
came  along  in  time  to  hear  it.  How  did 
you  happen  to  be  telling  it,  though  ?" 

"Mr.  Wright  and  I  had  been  discussing — 
some  interesting  historical  subjects." 

Lomond    caught    the   little   pause.  He 


glanced  shrewdly  at  Wright  and  chuckled. 

"Been  seeing  the  Tory  Lady,  eh?"  he  in- 
quired vivaciously. 

Chapter  XI. — The  Turning  of 
the  Worm 

TT  IS  a  rare  good  joke  that  will  bear  fre- 
quent  repetition,  and  Wright  was  tiring 
of  sly  looks,  grins,  chuckles  and  giggles, 
unquestionably  at  his  expense.  There  was  a 
period  of  a  couple  of  days  when  visitors 
were  frequent,  visitors  who  might,  or  might 
not,  desire  to  cross  the  river,  but  who,  one 
and  all,  displayed  a  lively  curiosity  as  to 
his  personality  and  doings.  With  the  earlier 
comers  Wright  was  affable ;  with  the  next 
to  arrive,  guarded ;  with  the  laggards,  ab- 
rupt. Nevertheless,  if  they  found  amuse- 
ment in  what  they  saw  and  heard,  he  on  his 
part  derived  more  or  less  information  from 
their  conduct  and  discourse.  One  of  the 
points  first  established,  to  his  certainty  if 
not  to  his  satisfaction,  was  that  some  mis- 
givings of  his  had  a  basis  in  fact,  and  that 
something  must  be  amiss  with  his  poultry. 

One  afternoon  he  thought  he  was  about  to 
receive  the  longed-for  illumination.  There 


the  fust  time  I  ever  seen  anybody  try 
to  start  a — a — rooster  monastery.  ' 

"Haw,  haw !"  The  fat  youth,  who  had 
seemed  stolid  as  a  graven  image,  laughed 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  explosion. 

Wright  felt  his  face  flush,  but  persisted 
in  his  quest.  "You  mean  there's  an  un- 
usual— er — er — ^preponderance  of  the  males? 
That  is  due,  you  know,  to  the  losses  among 
the  females.  One  died  and  one  disappeared." 

The  elderly  man  leaned  back  in  his  seat. 
"Smithers  must  have  told  the  truth,  and 
nothin'  but  the  truth,  for  once  in  his  life," 
said  he.  "  'Mated  pairs'  was  what  he  was 
talkin'  about.  And  Holsteins — yes.  there 
they  be !  And  there's  that  giraffe  in  feath- 
ers, that  had  the  affinity !  Alderney,  wan't 
she?  Should  'a  thought  you'd  hated  to  let 
such  a  scandalous  couple  into  the  high  and 
lofty  circles  you  was  maintainin' !" 

Again  the  fat  youth  exploded  with  laugh- 
ter. Wright,  his  Tace  aflame,  kept  control 
of  his  voice. 

"Would  you  mind  explaining  how  many 
hens  you  would  ordinarily  expect  to  find  in 
a  flock  with  six  roosters  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  a  few  hundred,  more  or.  less.'' 

"Oh!"  said  AVright.     "Oh,  indeed!  So 


To  his  surprise,  the  boy  was  at  his  heels 


rattled  up  to  his  door  an  old-fashioned 
wagon,  which  in  all  its  appointments,  even 
to  the  worn  buffalo  robe  spread  over  the  seat 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  season,  bespoke 
an  ownership  conservative  and,  presumably, 
of  serious  mind.  There  were  two  men  in 
the  conveyance. 

"There's  a  deacon,  at  least,"  Wright  said 
to  himself,  as  he  caught  sight  of  them. 

"Afternoon,"  he  said  with  a  drawl. 
"Passin'  this  way,  I  thought  I'd  have  a  look 
at  them  fowl  of  your'n." 

"Indeed!"  Wright  said  politely.  "I  didn't 
know  they  were  remarkable  in  any  way,  but 
you're  quite  at  liberty  to  look  them  over. 
There  they  are — in  the  yard." 

"Um !"  said  the  elderly  man.  "U — m! 
Let's  see.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — 
yes,  that's  the  tally.    All  there,  ain't  they?" 

."The  roosters  are  all  there,"  Wright  ex- 
plained.   "Two  of  the  hens  are  gone." 

"Then  Chicken  Smithers  ain't  the  liar  I 
allers  thought  him,"  the  elderly  man  ob- 
served. "That's  what  he  said — six  roosters, 
and  there  they  be!  So  I  got  to  believe  him 
for  once,  anyway.    But  it  do  beat  my  time!" 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  why?" 
Wright  put  the  query  with  all  the  per- 
suasiveness he  could  muster. 

"Well,  now,"  the  other  said  deliberately, 
"I  dunno  as  I  can  put  it  all  in  one  lump  of 
information.     I  might  begin  by  sayin'  it's 


that's  the  orthodox  proportion,  is  it?  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  the  knowledge." 

The  elderly  man  bent  down  and  picked  up 
an  object  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 

"Here's  something  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  use  in  your  business,"  said  he.  "Course 
you  know  what  it  is?" 

Wright  studied  the  object,  and  a  new  light 
came  into  his  eye. 

"Speaking,  subject  to  correction,"  he  said, 
"I  should  describe  it  as  a  particularly  green 
and  immature  melon  or  pumpkin." 

"Would  you  hear  that  now  !"  The  elderly 
man  turned  to  his  plump  companion.  "He 
don't  know  a  real  curiosity  when  he  sees  it. 
But,  then,  maybe  he  never  saw  a  green- 
ostrich  egg  before." 

"Haw,  haw,  haw !"  roared  the  fat  youth. 
•  "I  assure  you  I  never  did,"  quoth  Wright. 

The  elderly  man's  air  grew  argumentative. 
"If  I  took  the  trouble  to  drive  three  miles  to 
give  you  a  chance  at  a  bargain,  you  oughter 
be  ready  to  do  your  part.  Any  man  that'd 
let  Chicken  Smithers  unload  a  dozen  board- 
in'-house  iron-necks  on  him  oughter  be  able 
and  willin'  to  try  a  flyer  in  green  ostriches. 
What  say,  now?  Give  me  a  dollar,  and  the 
egg's  your'n." 

"Haw,  haw,  haw,  haw !"  boomed  the  ap- 
preciative youth,  and  his  bulk  shook. 

Wright  folded  his  arms.  "Call  again  some 
lime,  gentlemen,"  said  he.    "On  the  whole. 


I  suspect  I've  got  as  much  from  you  as 
you've  got  from  me." 

The  visitors  drove  away  laughing. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  encounter  ap- 
peared to  Wright,  toiling  in  his  garden- 
patch,  a  small  man,  soft  of  speech  and  of 
an  ingratiating  air,  which  did  not  quite 
carry  conviction  of  eScellence  of  intent. 

"I'm  Mr.  Putson,  and  I've  come  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Wright,"  the 
stranger  announced.  "Friendly  talk,  you 
understand.  That's  the  way  I  allers  like 
to  see  things  done — smooth-like,  you  know, 
and  genteel.  Ain't  no  use  havin'  rows  and 
hard  feelin's,  just  because  one  gentleman's 
got  a  rightful  claim  against  another.  Ain't 
that  how  you  feel  about  it  yourself,  sir?" 

"That  depends,"  Wright  answered.  "You'll 
have  to  be  more  definite." 

"It's  about  the  boy,  our  boy,"  the  man 
said  with  an  oily  smile.  "Kind  of  an  un- 
usual case,  you  know.  Wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened at  all  very  likely,  if  we  hadn't  allers 
give  him  a  lot  of  liberty." 

Wright  leaned  on  his  hoe  and  surveyed 
the  caller  with  no  marked  approval. 

"If  you're  talking  about  Pete,  I  dare  say 
you're  correct,''  he  remarked  dryly. 

"Now  I'm  real  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
I  told  the  folks  there  wouldn't  be  no  trouble. 
I  said  to  'em  you  was  a  gentleman  and  you'd 
behave  like  one ;  and  all  we'd  have  to  do'd 
be  to  go  over  things  a  while  and  settle  on 
the  proper  figger." 

"For  what?" 

"Why,  the  damages — no,  I  won't  use  that 
word,  not  as  between  friends,"  the  man  said, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "Of  course,  as  you  see, 
we're  entitled  to  pay  for  his  services,  we 
bein'  the  only  kin  he's  got  and  havin'  give 
him  food  and  shelter  and  lovin'  care,  and 
him  bein'  a  minor.  Oh,  yes ;  as  you  say, 
we're  entitled  clear  enough." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please.  I  don't 
recall  that  I've  said  anything  except  to 
agree  that  it  was  because  you  turned  Pete 
loose  that  he  came  to  me." 

"But  you're  harborin'  him." 

"  'Harbor'  is  a  good  word.  It  means  a 
place  to  put  in,  if  you're  in  distress." 

Mr.  Putson's  smile  lost  some  of  its 
warmth.  "I  don't  think  you're  takin'  this 
quite  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  Mr.  Wright,"  he 
complained. 

"You've  not  been  so  brotherly  yourself." 

"^^'hy,  ain't  I  come  to  you  like  one  brother 
comin'  to  another?" 

"I  had  more  reference  to  what  you've 
done — or  haven't  done — for  the  boy." 

"But  I  ain't  his  brother.  I'm  his  uncle — 
that  is,  I'm  sort  of  an  uncle." 

"I  fancy  that's  an  accurate  description," 
Wright  said  coldly.  "You're  a  sort  of  an 
uncle,  and  a  pretty  poor  sort..  If  you  gave 
the  boy  a  home,  it's  the  sort  of  a  home  he's 
glad  to  stay  away  from.  He  came  to  me  of 
his  own  free  will  and  choice.  He  came 
without  invitation,  but  he's  welcome  to  stay 
as  long  as  he  desires  to  stay.  " 

"Then  you'll  settle  for  his  services!"  The 
smile  was  wholly  vanished  now,  and  there 
was  a  snarl  in  the  voice. 

"Settle!"  Wright  exclaimed  hotljt;  but 
then  his  tone  changed  swiftly.  "Come  now ! 
What's  your  idea  of  the  proper  thing?  " 

"Pete's  able-bodied,  and  he  can  do  a  lot 
of  work  about  a  place  like  this.  Say  you 
agree  to  feed  and  clothe  him.  and  get  what 
you  can  out  of  him.  You  oughter  be  willin' 
to  fork  over  two  dollars  a  week  to  them  as 
has  a  legal  right  to  his  time.  Two  dollars  a 
week  is  a  hundred  and  four  dollars  a  year, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  ain't  mean: 
I'll  throw  off  the  odd  dollars.  Call  it  an 
even  hundred  a  year,  pay  in  advance  for  the 
first  year,  and  let  it  go  at  that!'' 

^^'right  checked  the  speech  that  rose  to 
his  lips.  "But  suppose  Pete  should  change 
his  mind,"  he  suggested.  "What  warrant 
can  you  give  me  that  he  won't?" 

Mr.  Putson  showed  his  teeth.  "Hell  stay! 
If  he  tries  to  run  away,  I'll  break  every  bone 
in  his  body  I" 

The  ferryman  took  a  step  forward.  "No, 
I  don't  think  you'll  break  anybody's  bones," 
he  said  sternly.  "You've  told  me  what  you 
think  is  the  proper  thing,  and  now  I'll  tell 
you  I  know  what's  the  proper  thing  for 
you — and  the  safe  thing.  And  that  is  to 
get  off  this  place  as  fast  as  your  legs  will 
carry  you.  You've  done  less  for  the  boy 
than  you'd  do  for  a  stray  cat,  and  you've 
cared  less  for  him.  Somebody  told  you  I 
was  an  easy  mark,  and  you've  come  here 
to-day  to  get  a  share  of  the  good  thing 
while  it  lasts.  But  you're  too  late.  The 
free  distribution's  over.  Here  I  I'm.  not 
through.  I've  got  something  more  to  say  to 
you.    Can't  stop?    Well,  suit  yourself!'' 

Now,  as  it  happened  that  Wright  had  been 
advancing  while  he  delivered  his  address, 
and  the  caller  had  been  retiring  with  eveq 
greater  speed,  the  pair  by  this  time  were  in 
the  road,  and  Pete's  sort  of  unqje  had  at- 
tained a  considerable  lead.  The  ferryman 
pulled  up,  but  Mr.  Putson  chose  to  widen 
the  space  before  he  halted  for  a  final  shot. 

"If  there's  a  law  in  the  land,  you'll  pay  for 
this  kidnapin' !"  he  shrieked.  "Kidnapin's 
State's  prison,  and  that's  where  you're 
headin'  for!"     [continced  in  ne.\t  issue] 
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A  Flower -Garden  on  Paper 


TO-DAY,  January  1.  1913,  in  N.  Lat. 
45°,  two  old  people  have  been  making 
a  flower-garden,  on  paper. 
Seated  at  a  table  with  last  year's  chart 
and  a  new  sheet,  we  have  been  placing 
marks  for  shrubs,  trees,  walks,  fences, 
and  plants  of  various  kinds,  as  they  are 
or  as  we  intend  to  have  them. 

We  have  two  sets  of  charts,  one  for 
the  building,  lawn,  ornamental  trees  and 
flower-garden;  the  other  for  the  small 
fruit  and  vegetable  ground.  Both  are  on 
a  scale  that  gives  us  a  chance  to_  make 
notes  and  use  a  sheet  of  Bristol-board  or 
other  paper.  It  is  pleasant  and  thought- 
ful work,  fhere  being  so  many  things  to 
be  considered. 

In  the  vegetable-garden  there  is  much 
more  to  be  considered  than  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  it  needs  a  chapter  by  itself. 

In  consulting  the  1912  chart  we  find 
notes  entered  with  a  pencil  here  and  there 
at  many  different  dates  calling  attention 
to  matters  one  is  apt  to  forget.  Here 
were  breaks  in  continuous  bloom,  there 
the  bloom  was  not  only  of  a  wrong  color, 
but  tattered  or  dull.  Again,  we  both  go 
to  different  windows  and  state  our  opin- 
ions on  the  winter  appearance  as  a  picture 
to  be  considered  also. 

Is  it  in  proportion — white,  green,  spray- 
twigs,  etc.?  Can  a  new  elm  or  some  other 
plant  be  introduced  to  improve  the  winter 
scene  and  not  disarrange  the  summer 
plan? 

There  are  two  views,  one  from  the 
highway  and  one  from  the  house.  We 
cannot  expect  both  to  be  perfect  with 
frame  and  background.  A  choice  must 
be  made  as  to  which  shall  be  the  "right 
side"  to  which  preference  shall  be  given. 


Every  year  we  find  notes  telling  of 
spots  which  need  grass-seed  and  others 
now  filled  with  improper  or  exhausted 
plants.  The  changes  needed  are  noted 
and  the  new  chart  shows  the  name  of 
other  plants.  Entries  are  also  made  in 
the  "nudge  book"  that  will  be  kept  hang- 
ing in  a  handy  place. 

A  few  of  the  questions  considered  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  were : 

1.  What  new  shrub  plants  and  trees 
were  to  be  bought? 

2.  Is  the  summer  color-scheme  har- 
monious? If  not,  what  changes  are  to  be 
made? 

3.  What  plants  must  be  divided  this 
spring,  or  specially  fed? 

4.  Are  there  not  some  annuals  that  can 
be  used  with  the  peonies  to  prolong  the 
bloom  and  color  at  that  point? 

5.  Can  we  use  the  same  thought  with 
the  iris  and  lilies  ? 

The  peonies  and  iris  blossoms  soon 
drop  out  and  leave  breaks  in  the  color- 
scheme.  The  problem  is  to  prolong  that 
color  and  preserve  the  picture  without  a 
blot. 

Here  is  where  the  winter  planning 
helps.  Height,  color  and  methods  of 
growth  must  be  considered  in  both  the 
perennial  and  annual  plant.  If  choice  is 
left  to  spring,  a  long  summer  heartache 
may  be  the  result,  for  no  matter  how  well 
the  remainder  is  planned  and  grown  this 
blot  has  ruined  the  picture. 

Old-fashioned  and  long-tried  plants 
have  given  me  the  most  pleasing  results, 
as  one  knows  just  what  they  will  do. 

Since  having  several  disappointments,  I 
try  all  new  things  in  a  border  to  the 
vegetable-garden.  Anonymous. 


New  Books  for  the 
Farm  Library 


What  Children  Should  Eat  is  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  published  by  Edith  Greer 
and  prepared  in  the  interest  of  child  wel- 
fare for  parents,  teachers,  nurses  and 
social  workers,  according  to  a  short  para- 
graph on  the  cover.  Such  interesting 
pages  as  "What  Children  Should  Eat," 
"How  Much  Children  Should  Eat,"  "How 
to  Choose  Food  for  Children,"  "How  to 
Combine  Food  for  Children,"  "How  to 
Prepare  Food  for  Children,"  "How 
to  Choose  Suitable  Food  for  Illness" 
make  this  a  very  complete  little  book,  al- 
though there  are  but  twenty-two  long, 
narrow  pages  in  it  all.  There  is  no 
mother  in  the  land  who  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  her  children  who  would 
not  be  delighted  to  peruse  this  book  and 
to  use  some  of  the  tables,  if  not  all  of 
them,  given  in  it.  It  is  published  by  the 
Human  Welfare  Publication,  Southwest 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Poems  of  Country  Life,  arranged  by 
George  S.  Bryan  and  edited  by  Ernest 
Ingersoll,  contains  an  astonishingly  large 
number  of  the  best  and  most  worthwhile 
poems  written  concerning  life  on  the 
farm.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  is  equally 
at  home  on  the  living-room  table  or  the 
library  shelf.  It  contains  all  of  the  old 
favorites,  and  a  great  number  of  new 
ones.  There  are  four  illustrations  from 
well-known  painters  of  farm  scenes,  the 
first  one  being  a  particularly  good  repro- 
duction of  a  painting  of  autumn  oaks  by 
George  Inness.  The  book  is  published  by 
Sturgis  &  \'\'alton  Company,  31-33  East 
27th  Street,  New  York,  and  sells  for  $1 
net. 

A  Working  Erosion  Model  for  Schools, 
by  Don  Carlos  Elliott,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Educational  Cooperation  Forest  Ser- 
vice, will  be  appreciated  by  every  school- 
teacher who  has  tried  to  teach  a  geography 
lesson  in  which  the  effect  of  rainfall  on 
the  earth's  surface  has  been  a  part  of  the 
lesson.  The  necessary  implements  and 
the  component  parts  for  making  this 
model,  as  well  as  description  and  enlight- 
ening illustration  make  it  a  very  neces- 
sary bulletin  for  any  school.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
send  it  upon  request.  Address  A.  C. 
True,  Director.  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  and  ask  for  Circular  111. 


Nature's  Way,  by  Arthur  G.  Symonds, 
gives  in  this  book  of  fifty-five  pages  prac- 
tical poultry  experiences  which  ought  to 
be  of  value  to  any  poultry-keeper.  Illus- 
trated; price,  30  cents;  The  Rumford 
Press,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Crops  and  Methods  for  Soil  Improve- 
ment, by  Alva  Agee,  M.  S._,  is  written  by 
an  authority  upon  the  subjects  it  treats. 
The  book  is  exceptionally  meaty  for  every 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  having  every 
acre  yield  its  full  quota  of  crops.  It  is 
well  illustrated  and  contains  240  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

Injurious  Insects:  How  to  Recognize 
and  Control  Them,  by  ^^"alter  C.  O'Kane, 
is  a  thoroughly  valuable  and  interestingly 
written  volume ;  one  from  which  even  the 
most  experienced  will  glean  hints  which 
can  be  used  to  marked  advantage  in  fight- 
ing the  various  insect  scourges.  It  con- 
tains 414  well  illustrated  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price  $2  net. 

The  Most  Popular  Songs  for  Every 
Occasion  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
songs  for  the  home,  the  school  and  the 
club ;  for  children  and  grown-ups  to  sing 
at  all  times  and  places.  The  book  con- 
tains 176  pages  and  sells  for  50  cents. 
Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  publishers, 
New  York  City. 

The  Beginner  in  Poultry,  by  C.  S.  Val- 
entine, is  a  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete book  than  the  title  would  indicate. 
Its  430  well  illustrated  pages  cover  every 
important  branch  of  poultry-raising.  The 
Maamillan  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

Dairy  Farming,  by  D.  S.  Burch,  is  pri- 
marily a  guide  to  the  person  about  to  go 
into  the  dairy  business,  but  also  contains 
information  of  value  to  veterans  in  the 
business.  It  directs  the  reader  to  the 
best  means  of  marketing  dairy  products 
as  well  as  producing  them.  The  value  of 
dairymen's  organizations  is  also  empha- 
sized. The  book  is  one  of  a  series 
of  practical  hand-books  published  by 
Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.     It   sells    for   fifty  cents. 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros- 
peroas  cl^s  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver- 
age home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  "He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes."  laskfor 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life's  work. 
Write  for  my 
Bi^  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 

Pittsburgh 


Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sell3  Home  Furnishings  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Home  Lovers  all  over  the  land. 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat- 
ment extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Speeir  can  just- 
ly claim  to  be  the  World's  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Onder  his  plan  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami- 
lies of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com- 
forts, necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


<J1 


All  you  need  to  do  is  simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear 
Bargain  Catalog*  It  is  just  like  bringing  an  enormous 
stock  of  Home  Furnishings— many  times  the  size  of 
even  the  greatest  city  store— right  to  your  home. 
Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and  designs  pho- 
tographed from  the  original  goods.  Spear's  Bargain 
Catalog  Bbows 


Spear's  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus- 
sels Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith- 
er green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen- 
did quality. 
No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

Price.Sn.95, 
$1.50  Cash. 
75c  per 
Montb 


Farniture,       Dishes,  Mattresses. 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines.  Bedding. 

Stoves,Ranges»  Washing  Machines,  Springs. 

Refrigerators*  Lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 

Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


Spear  has  full  conQdence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  for  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 
goods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
for  yoQ  to  pay? 


Anything  yon  order  fromSpearof  Pitts- 
burgh will  be  shipped  with  privilege  of  30 
days'  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed-  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act- 
cal  test.  Isn't  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
■world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn't  today 
be  the  World's  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 

spear's  Famous  ^S"c^a?i'tTt^— ' 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
olden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
ack,  fully  tufted  and  button- 
d,  upholstered  with  high 
rade  black  Sylvan  leather, 
eat  is  made  over  full  steel 
prings  and  has  beautiful 
ifRededge.  Wide  arms,  front 
Dsts  of  handsome  design. 


No.  C.  W.  201— S11.G5— 
$1.50  Cash— Bar.  75e 
Monthly.  Heavy 
Iron  Be<^ 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide- 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup- 

^  ports;  50 

lb,  cotton  top  mattress,  2  pillows. 

New  Qaeenj 
Kitchen 
Cabinet  _ 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers, 
china  cup- 
boards,spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers.  47 
ins.  wide;  23 
ins.  deep;  70 
higb.Na.C2850 


Casb,  75e  Monlhiy." 

Newest  "Auto"  Go-Cart 


enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and  ] 
heavy  round 
tubular  steel 
pushers. 
Enameled  cross 
handle  and  nickel   

plated  side  arm  and  dash,  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
flat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten- 
sion hood  with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


^  Mail  Free 

You  need  the  won-   

derful  Spear  Bargain  I  „   „„     _  T^^^^^^^^^^^l 

Catalog.  It's  Free.and  I  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  T-68  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  J 

you  might  as  well  have  |  Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog,  m 
It,  whether  you  think  I  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part.  I 
of  adding  any  articles  ^ 
to  your  home  now  or  I  ■ 
not.  Just  send  Spear  I  I 
your  Diame today.        *  NAME  ,,,,  " 


7Sc  Cash, 
ance  50c  Monthly 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  I 

D^nt-.  Tea  * 


Dept.T68 
Pittsburgh,  Pa< 


1^  I  ADDRESS  


I  

350  Shots  Without  Reloading 


With  This  Air-Rifle 


Do 
You 
Want 

One 

? 


Think  of  it,  an  air-rifle  with  which 
you  can  "pump  out"  shot  just  as  a 
cowboy  does  with  a  Winchester— 
only  without  the  objectionable  /' 
smoke  and  noise.   You'U  have  /' 
lots  of  fun  with  the  improved  ,/ 
Daisy  Air- Rifle — it's  so  dif-  /' 
ferent — and   always  / 
ready.    Being  a  true  It  is 

shooter,  it  will  serve  ,/'  especially 
to  rid  the  farm  of  jmade  with 
hawks,  crows  and  /  pistol  grip, 
rodents,  as  well  /'  true  sights  and 
as  improve  /'  other  features 
your  marks-  /  helpful  to  easy 
manship.  ^  iiandling.  Not  a  toy, 
understand,  although 
it  affords  lots  of  amuse- 
ment. 

350  shots  without  reload- 
ing— ^remember  that.  Thou- 
sands  have  been  given  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  boys 
who  wanted  just  such  an  air- 
rifle,  and  were  willing  to  earn 
it  with  a  favor. 

Are  you?  Then  write  this 
on  a  postal  card:  "I  should 
like  to  have  a  Daisy  Air-Rifle. 
Tell  me  what  I  must  do  to 
earn  one."    Address  it  to 

^The  Rifle  Man,  Fann  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Yours 
for 
a 

Little 
Favor 
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65%  go  to  Farmers 


N  the  past  five  years  we  have  built  60,000  cars.  This  year's  output  of 
40,000  makes  a  grand  total  of  100,000  cars.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  this 
great  production  will  be  bought  by  the  modern  American  farmer. 

Take  Minnesota  as  one  example:  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  nation's 


greatest  and  richest  farming  states.  In  the  automobile  registra- 
tions of  the  fiscal  year  Overland  cars  in  the  entire  state  of  Minnesota  show 
a  gain  of  98  per  cent.  The  nearest  competitor  can  show  a  gain  of  only  87  per 
cent,  and  the  next  only  55  per  cent. 

In  Minnesota  towns  and  villages  of  1000  inhabitants,  or  less,  Overland 
cars,  for  the  year,  show  a  gain  of  136  per  cent.  The  Overland's  nearest  com- 
petitor shows  a  gain  of  only  104  per  cent,  and  the  second  nearest  a  gain  of  only 
73  per  cent.    And  so  you  find  it  all  over  the  country. 

The  Overland  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  America's  big  farmers — 
the  most  substantial  and  practical  class  of  people  in  America. 

The  1913  Overland  at  $985  is  the  exact  equal  of  any  $1200  car  manufac- 
tured. It  has  a  powerful  thirty  horsepower  motor.  Seats  five  large  people 
comfortably.  This  car  has  center  control  and  tires  of  ample  size.  The  springs 
are  of  the  finest  steel — three  quarter  elliptic  in  the  rear.  The  wheel-base  is 
110  inches.  The  rear  axle  is  three-quarter  floating,  drop-forged  and  fitted 
with  the  famous  Hyatt  bearings;  the  front  axle  is  an  "I"  beam,  fitted  with 
Timken  bearings.  Overland  brakes  are  unusually  large  and  strong.  It  is 
completely  equipped  with  top,  windshield,  Warner  speedometer,  Prest-O- 
Lite  tank,  and  the  very  best  of  everything.    Nothing  is  lacking. 

Forty  thousand  cars  in  1913  alone^  make  possible  this  big  value. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Overland  dealer  at  once.  Secure  a  demonstration. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  Overland  is  the  most  economical  car  you  can 
buy.  A  post  card  will  bring  additional  information,  our  1913  catalogue  and 
the  dealer's  address.    Please  address  the  factory.  Dept.  62. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Our  Big  Instruction  Book — Free 


For  a  postal  card  you  may  have  our  We  want  you  to  have  this  book  be- 
big  automobile  instruction  book' — ah-  cause  it  will  help  you  and  because  it 
solately  free.  It  contains  over  100  pages;  will  help  us.  A  thorough  reading  will 
each  page  is  illustrated  with  simple  prepare  you  to  appreciate  the  good 
diagrams.  The  language  is  not  tech-  and  bad  features  of  automobiles.  And 
nical;  the  young  people  will  read  it  such  knowledge  wUl  only  emphasize 
with  interest  and  can  understand  every  to  you  the  very  high  Overland  stand- 
word.  It  tells  you  how  to  purchase,  ard.  Write  for  this  free  book — today, 
operate  and  care  for  an  automobile. 


S«If -starter 

30  Horse  Power 

S-Pa&senser 
Touring  Car 

llO-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 


Completely 
Equipped 


Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind  Shield 
Prest-O-Lito  Tank 


Remy  Ma^eto 
Warner 


«985 


Completely 
Equipped 
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THE  EDITOR'S 
BILLBOARD  OF  COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL  ADVERTISERS 
GUARANTEED 


With  the  Editor 

The  story  of  a  new  hybrid  bird,  a  cross 
between  a  guinea-fowl  and  a  Brown 
Leghorn  rooster,  will  be  announced  to 
the  poultry  world.  The  hybrid  is  the 
property  of  F.^rm  .\.\"D  Fireside,  and 
photographs  of  the  remarkable  family 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

Fighting  Hog-Cholera 

This  article  will  tell  what  hog-cholera 
serum  is  and  how  it  is  used.  A  direc- 
tory of  state  officials  from  whom 
personal  advice  and  serum  may  be  ob- 
tained will  be  given. 

The  Elgin  Butter-Market — The  Basic  Butter- 
Price  Maker 

Our  readers  who  have  been  picking  up 
bits  of  inform.ation  here  and  there 
about  the  butter  trust  and  the  Elgin 
situation  will  want  to  read  this  compre- 
hensive and  accurately  written  article. 

Farm  Notes 

The  gas-engine  does  not  go  to  town 
every  pay-day,  neither  does  it  sleep  late 
in  the  morning  if  there  is  work  to  do. 
It  is  enabling  thousands  of  farmers  to 
be  independent  of  hired  help.  The 
next  issue  will  contain  the  first  of  a 
series  of  practical  articles  on  the  gas- 
engine  and  how  to  run  it  most  eco- 
nomically. Coming  soon :  "How  to 
Make  Concrete  Lumber." 

Garden  and  Orchard 

Among  the  articles  which  Mr.  Greiner 
will  write  for  his  department  are  : 
"Sweet  Peas  for  Money,"  "Dry  Onions 
from  Seed."  "Blanching  Celery  in  the 
Cellar '  and  "The  Slug  Xuisance  in 
Garden  and  Frames." 

Crops  and  Soils 

In  the  coming  issue  a  Georgia  con- 
tributor will  tell  about  the  Japanese 
Kudzu,  a  promising  forage  crop.  An 
excellent  discussion  of  the  requisites 
for  clover  culture  will  also  appear,  to- 
gether with  short  articles  on  practical 
subjects. 

The  Market  Outlook 

We  don't  know  what  the  markets  will 
be.  but  we  do  know  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  our  market  correspondents 
whose  views  will  be  published  regu- 
larly. 

Poultry 

"Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching"  will  be 
a  timely  article,  appropriately  illus- 
trated. Others  will  be :  "Poultry 
Houses  of  Solid  Concrete,"  "Experi- 
ences with  a  Fireless  Brooder"  and 
"Scales  in  the  Poultry-House." 

Live  Stock  ortd  Dairy 

V'eterinary  matters  wil  be  given  promi- 
nence in  early  spring  issues.  "Bulls 
as  Draft-Animals"  is  a  most  readable 
discussion  to  appear  shortly. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

No  announcement  can  be  made.  Mr. 
Welliver  never  warns  the  game  that 
he's  going  to  shoot  at. 

The  Adoenlures  of  a  Beneficiary 

Wright  continues  to  find  pleasure  and 
interest  in  Miss  Lansing,  very  much  to 
the  displeasure  of  Lomond,  who  warns 
him  to  "stay  out." 

Sunday  Reading 

Doctor  Bemies'  Sunday-School  Lessons 
offer  you  something  worth  while  for 
your  Sunday  hours. 

Household  Department 

Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
busy  mothers.  Suggestions  for  birth- 
day parties,  luncheon-pails,  good  taste 
in  home-decorations  and  hints  about 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  make  this 
department  invaluable. 

Special  Articles 

How  your  congressman  can  serve  you 
with  seeds  and  plants  which  may  or 
may  not  grow.  Why  a  great  majority 
of  the  eighteen  million  out  of  a  pos- 
sible twenty-five  million  children  do 
not  attend  school. 

Children 

The  children  will  have  a  treat  in  the 
form  of  a  "Walking  Pincushion," 
something  that  will  be  sure  to  amuse 
them.    Other  stories  of  interest. 

Fancy-Work 

The  popular  Angora  baby-cap  for  late 
winter,  with  full  directions,  will  inter- 
est mothers. 

Fashiorts 

Designs  and  suggestions  for  clothes  for 
many  needs,  with  particular  reference 
to  what  is  seasonable  and  in  good  taste. 


The  Parable  of 
the  Spouts 


There  was  once  a  woman  who  had  three  kinds  of 
ducks  in  pens,  two  sorts  of  geese — besides  her 
husband, — a  pen  of  little  pigs,  some  motherless 
lambs,  a  colt  that  had  reached  the  hay-and-oats 
stage  of  feeding,  some  pigeons,  a  few  cows,  a  lot  of  fatting  hogs, 
twenty-five  different  strains  of  fowls  in  separate  runs  and  much  other 
live  stock  to  feed. 

A  lot  of  w"ise  men  fixed  up  an  automatic  s}'stem  of  spouts  through 
which  to  feed  all  these.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  shovel  feed  into 
a  main  spout,  and  the  automatic  machinery  was  supposed  to  conve}' 
the  feed  to  the  proper  pens. 

Oddly  enough,  it  didn't  work.  The  machinery  didn't  seem  to  have 
sense  enough  to  look  in  the  pens  to  see  if  there  was  anything  left 
over  from  the  last  feeding.  The  inventor  seemed  to  have  overlooked 
that.  Then  it  was  anno}'ing  to  have  the  hay  conveyed  to  the  hogs, 
and  the  swill  to  the  cows.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  way  to 
prevent  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inventor  had  omitted  to 
give  the  machine  brains.  The  whole  aggregation  of  birds  and  animals 
fell  away  in  flesh.  Some  of  them  were  buried  in  feed  which  they 
couldn't  eat  for  one  reason  or  another,  some  were  cloyed  by  too  much 
and  some  starved  by  not  having  any  at  all. 

The  poor  woman  was  sold  out  by  her  creditors,  and  wrote  a  piece 
for  the  papers  which  proved  conclusively  that  farming  doesn't  pay. 

Now  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  teach  in  parables 
Pittsburgh  and    as  anyone,  haven't  I?    That's  what  I'm  doing 
the  Parable       now.    I'm  led  to  this  remark  by  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Bartlett,  of  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  enclosing  a  clipping  from  a  Pittsburgh  paper 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  when  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  car- 
loads of  cabbages  reached  the  Pittsburgh  market  on  the  same  day. 
Cabbage  sold  for  a  dollar  a  wagon-load.    In  fact,  it  was  offered  with 
no  takers  for  the  cost  of  the  freight — as  low  as  eight  dollars  a  car! 

About  the  same  time  onions  sold  on  the  same  market  for  the 
freight — about  ten  dollars  a  car-load.  And  the  consumers  of  onions 
and  cabbages  were  paying  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  a  peck  for  the 
former,  and  eight  c6nts  a  head  for  the  latter! 

And  here  is  what  Mr.  Bartlett  says  about  this  matter: 


A  Remedy 
For  the  Evil 


Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside — Pittsburgh  has  no  use  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  car-loads  of  cabbage  in  one  day,  although  its  capac- 
ity for  sauer  kraut  is  considerable.    The  lack  of  a  National  Farmers' 
Organization  to  control  large  shipments  to  the  cities  would  go  far 
to  remedy  the  evil.    To  continually  preach  better  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  growing  will  not  avail  much  unless  better  methods  of  distribution  of  the  product  are  also 
put  before  your  readers  in  a  way  that  wil!  show  the  farming  class  the  need  of  organizing  for  its 
own  benefits. 

This,  of  course,  touches  only  one  side  of  the  question,  but  if  you  outline  a  program  for  the  pro- 
ducer, the  consumer  is  bound  to  feel  in  the  end  the  effect  of  your  good  efforts.  This  is  nothing 
new,  but  to  have  such  conditions  reiterated  and  the  cause  of  such  loss  pounded  into  an  apathetic 
public  may  some  time  have  an  effect  that  will  be  beneficial.  The  farmer,  as  an  indi%'idual,  is  the 
principal  loser,  but  the  public,  too,  is  losing  every  day  through  inefficient  methods  in  distribution. 

Very  truly, 

H.  N.  BARTLETT. 

Well,  we've  been  "outlining  programs"  for  a 
Wanted:  long  time,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  efforts,  and 

More  Brains      those  of  others  in  the  same  field,  have  done  some 
good.    The  first  phase  of  any  reform  is  to  point 
out  evils — point  them  out  strongly,  remorselessly  and  unsparingly. 
When  the  evil  is  once  generally  recognized,  the  reform  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

The  idea  to  get  through  our  respective  hairs  at  this  moment  is  that 
the  farmers  of  the  land  are  just  like  the  woman  who  went  bankrupt 
by  using  the  automatic  feeding-machine — which  had  no  brains,  but 
was  otherwise  a  very  good  machine. 

Our  machine  for  feeding  the  world  is  a  very  good  machine — save 
that  it  hasn't  a  lick  of  brains.  It  sends  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
car-loads  of  cabbage  to  Pittsburgh,  and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
Pittsburgh  with  onions,  when  maybe  New  York  wanted  cabbages, 
and  Philadelphia  onions. 

Some  day  we  must  have  some  brains  in  this  matter  of  distribution. 
Instead  of  trusting  to  our  brainless  automatic  machine,  we  must  have 
brains  of  some  sort  and  take  a  peek  into  the  trough  before  we  spout 
feed  into  it.  We  must  have  some  agency  acting  in  the  interests  of 
all,  which  will  know  where  any  given  kind  of  produce  is  needed.  We 
mustn't  feed  silage  to  the  pigeons,  nor  ear-corn  to  the  pet  lambs — 
but  must  ship  things  where  they  are  needed,  and  when. 

You  don't  catch  the  California  orange-growers  sending  oranges  to 
a  glutted  market — not  they!  Their  feeding-machine  has  brains.  It 
peeks  into  the  troughs  all  over  the  United  States  for  oranges  left 
over  from  the  last  feed,  and  it  makes  us  eat  every  last  orange  up. 

Or  take  the  lumber  business  for  an  example. 
Stop  the         Why  do  shingles  and  lath  and  all  sorts  of  wood 
Waste  products  sell  for  nearly  the  same  in  the  prairie 

States  as  they  do  in  the  heart  of  the  timber-lands.'' 
It's  because  of  the  careful  distribution  of  lumber  all  over  the  coun- 
try under  the  direction  of  brainy  men  who  know  what  the  different 
sections  need  and  will  buy.  But  fresh  food  products  being  perishable 
should  be  handled  with  the  greatest  pains  of  all.  But  they  are  not, 
and  that's  what  keeps  making  my  hand  itch  to  write  these  things 
so  that  some  of  the  fearful  waste  will  be  stopped.  And  some  time 
it  will  be — not  this  year  nor  next  year  perhaps,  but  some  time — it 
depends  on  how  serious  we  are  in  trying  to  stop  it. 
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Wanted — A  Painless  Trap 

ANYONE  taking  interest  in  the  development  of  big 
business  can  easily  become  convinced  that  fur 
may  now  be  spelled  appropriately  with  capital  let- 
ters. A  moment's  computation,  taking  as  a  basis  of 
reckoning  the  furs  worn  by  women  of  one's  acquaint- 
ance in  city,  town,  and  country,  easily  shows  that  the 
money  now  invested  in  fur  garments  in  our  country 
alone  aggregates  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Men's 
fur  wear, — caps,  gloves,  ear-muffs  and  trimmings,  swell 
the  total  many  millions  more. 

A  generation  has  put  any  animal  wearing  fur  into  the 
class  that  commands  high  consideration.  The  furrier 
has  become  an  artist.  It  now  requires  a  connoisseur  to 
know  what  little  creature  gave  its  life  and  overcoat  to 
furnish  a  given  garment  that  perhaps  masquerades 
under  the  name  of  an  aristocrat  among  fur-bearers. 

This  enhancement  of  fur  values  has  brought  the  trap- 
pers' craft  into  renewed  prominence  and  a  mooted 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  man  in  our  age 
to  cause  pain  to  these  fur-bearers  which  results  from 
catching  them  in  traps.  Can  these  animals  be  taken 
effectively  and  more  humanely  than  by  present  methods 
employed?  Here's  a  chance  for  the  inventor.  The 
animals  will  be  caught  in  any  case,  but  there  should  be 
a  painless  trap  even  though  most  of  the  fur-bearers 
seem  to  delight  in  harrying  and  causing  needless  suf- 
fering to  their  own  prey. 
Coming  years  will  find  many  fur-bearing  animals 
ised  in  confinement,  and  their  killing  can  be  made 
least  as  humane  as  of  farm  live  stock. 


'The  encouraging  news  has  just  come  from  B.  Diaz- 
Ossa,  of  Chile,  South  America,  who  speaks  for  the  Chile 
Government,  that  there  is  still  enough  nitrate-of-soda 
fertilizer'  in  sight  in  Chile  to  supply  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  He 
modestly  omits  the  price-list  and  the  expected  revenue 
to_  the  owners  of  the  nitrate  deposits. 


Grandfather,  Son,  Grandson 

BEFORE  a  roaring  fire  these  midwinter  days  what 
can  be  more  appropriate  than  that  we  should  reason 
gether?    And  what  is  more  pertinent  to  the  farmer 
n  the  study  of  his  most  indispensable  asset,  the  soil? 
Our  grandfathers  considered  the  soil  a  medium  for 
applying  physical   support   and  nourishment  to  the 
rowing  plant.    Cultivation  of  the  soil  was  simply  a 
vocess  of  destroying  weeds  which  would  otherwise  rob 
e  plant  of  food,  moisture  and  space  required  for  its 
ormal  development. 
Our  fathers  went  farther  and  believed  that  stirring 
the  soil  had  some  beneficial  influence  other  than  killing 
the  weeds.    A  somewhat  hazy  impression  was  held 
that  the  freshly  stirred  soil  became  vitalized  by  the 
atmosphere,  dew  and  sunshine. 

We  of  the  present  generation  have  been  inclined  to 
feel  something  like  pity  for  the  restricted  views  of  our 
forebears,  who,  unfortunately,  lived  too  soon  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  advanced  farm  knowledge  since  unlocked 
in  the  realm  of  science. 

The  grandson  has  said  with  something  like  finality 
that  the  purpose  of  cultivating  corn  is  quite  complex. 
Weed-killing  is  only  an  incident,  necessary,  of  course; 
but  conserving  the  soil  moisture  and  aerating  the  soil, 
and  thus  assisting  the  beneficial  bacteria  to  multiply 
much  more  rapidly,  constitute  the  real  function  of 
corn-cuhivation.  In  proof  of  his  position,  the  grandson 
explains  that  early  and  repeated  spring  cultivation 
enables  these  beneficial  soil  bacteria  to  liberate  more 
plant- food  than  would  otherwise  be  ready  for  that  par- 
ticular crop.  Of  course,  this  enlightened  generation  has 
found  other  and  less  obvious  reasons  for  corn-cultiva- 
tion, but  those  mentioned  are  most  prominent. 

Now  is  it  not  fine  to  have  the  real  influence  of  corn- 


cultivation  discovered?  But  what  is  this  we  hear  about 
the  grandson  being  mistaken?  It  is  this:  a  series  of 
over  one  hundred  practical  tests  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  six  years  to  determine  whether  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  during  its  period  of  growth  does  increase 
the  yield  of  the  crop.  Some  of  these  tests  have  been 
made  by  the  experiment  stations  and  some  by  practical, 
genuine  farmers  in  over  half  the  States  and  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  In  each  test  corn  was  grown  with 
no  cultivation  or  other  stirring  of  the  soil,  the  weeds 
being  killed  by  shaving  them  off  just  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

Under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  fer- 
tility, corn  was  grown  for  comparative  tests,  using  the 
present  prevalent  intensive  cultivation.  The  result  of 
the  six  years'  tests  overturns  the  grandson,  sets  father 
askew,  but  grandfather  comes  up  smiling.  Otherwise 
expressed,  the  average  production  of  both  grain  and 
fodder  in  all  these  tests  are  so  nearly  equal  that  all  our 
fine-spun  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  corn-cultivation, 
except  to  kill  the  weeds,  seems  to  be  evaporating.  The 
weeded  corn,  all  tests  averaged,  produced  95  per  cent, 
as  much  fodder  and  99  per  cent,  as  much  grain  as  the 
cultivated  corn. 

Stated  differently,  corn  that  yielded  60  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre  under  cultivation  produced  59.4  bushels 
per  acre  when  no  stirring  of  the  soil  was  done  after  the 
seed  was  planted,  and  only  slightly  less  proportionately 
for  the  fodder  yield.  What  will  this  mean  to  the  corn- 
growing  industry?  Wait  a  little  and  see.  In  the  mean- 
time experiment  in  a  small  way,  and  learn  if  your  soil 
and  other  conditions  are  exceptional.  Keep  in  mind  as 
did  grandfather  that  weeds  are  the  arch  enemy  of 
good  and  profitable  corn  crops,  in  fact  of  all  crops. 


MR.  FRANK  KLEINHEINZ,  whom  we  here  pre- 
sent, and  whose  writings  appear  regularly  in 
Farm  and  Fireside,  is  one  of  the  best  sheepmen  in 
the  country.  He  is  the  shepherd  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  a  position  which  he  has  held  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  notwithstanding  many  flatter- 
ing offers  and  most  remunerative  inducements  to  go 
into  commercial  lines  of  the  sheep  business. 

At  the  International  Live-Stock  Exposition  re- 
cently held  in  Chicago  the  Wisconsin  sheep  shown 
by  Mr.  Kleinheinz  made  an  extraordinary  showing. 
In  the  dressed-carcass  competition  his  sheep  won 
six  out  of  seven  prizes  offered,  losing  only  one  third 
prize.  His  champion  carcass  lamb  sold  for  the 
record-breaking  price  of  sixty  cents  per  pound.  _  He 
has  won  the  championship  carcass  prize  nine  times 
out  of  thirteen  times  showing  at  the  International. 
All  of  the  prize-winners  were  bjed  and  raised  by 
Mr.  Kleinheinz  or  under  his  direction. 


Hard  Water  and  Rheumatism 

GERMAN  scientists  have  for  the  past  two  years 
been  arguing  the  question,  "Is  hard  water  injurious 
to  health?"  Dr.  Wagner,  a  German  physician  and 
chemist,  asserts  that  drinking-water  with  a  high  degree 
of  hardness  may  be  used  with  impunity  and  in  large 
quantities  without  injury  to  health. 

To  bolster  up  his  claims,  he  presents  analyses  of  many 
common  foods  that  contain  more  lime  and  other  mineral 
elements  than  does  the  hardest  water.  As  such  foods 
are  recognized  universally  as  harmless,  he  insists  that 
hard  water  is  also  harmless. 

Other  reputable  scientists  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  high  degree  of  lime  in  drinking-water  favors 
goiter,  rheumatism  and  indigestion.  Both  factions  are 
agreed  that  pure  soft  water  or  water  only  slightly  hard 
is  above  criticism  from  a  health  standpoint. 


Fertility  Lost  in  Floods 

OBSERVATIONS  made  on  the  flood-waters  of  two 
rivers  in  Australia  show  that  the  transported  mud, 
dried,  carried  1.16  per  cent,  of  lime,  .2  per  cent,  potash, 
.36  per  cent,  phosphorus  and  .36  per  cent,  nitrogen. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  washings  from  the  hills 
of  the  reader's  farm  carry  off  at  least  as  much  of  the 
precious  plant-food  as  this.  Ideal  farming  would  pre- 
vent any  muddy  water  from  flowing  from  any  field. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  attain  this  ideal  by  throw- 
ing their  fields  into  level  tracts  with  rims  around  the 
edges  to  hold  water.  The  water  is  thus  taken  off  by 
drainage  only,  and  never  by  flowage.  Much  the  same 
results  may  be  accomplished  by  plowing  the  hillsides 
very  deeply  so  that  the  water  will  sink  in,  and  by  making 
the  furrows  around  the  hills,  according  to  the  contour 
of  the  land.  Thus  the  furrows  and  rows  of  crops 
would  always  run  on  the  level,  no  matter  how  steep 
the  land. 

This  may  seem  impracticable  to  many  farmers,  but 
it  is  actually  practised  on  thousands  of  American  farms. 
It  takes  more  work,  but  it  saves  what  cannot  be 
bought— the  soil.  Strips  of  grass  around  the  hill, 
alternating  with  the  cultivated  crops,  will  also  save 
much  of  this  valuable  fertility.  These  things  will  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  course  of  ten  years'  farming. 


Birds  and  Earthworms 

EVERY  thinking  farmer  has  become  convinced  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties,  birds  are  his 
friends  and  are  treated  accordingly  for  the  most  part. 

The  farmer  has  also  another  friend,  the  humble  earth- 
worm. Investigations  lately  completed  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  Sudan  prove  that  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile  is  largely  due 
to  the  work  of  earthworms. 

The  castings— the  earth  which  passes  through  the 
digestive  system — of  the  earthworms  on  one  acre  of 
ground  was  found  to  be  239,580  pounds  in  the  six 
months'  active  growing  season  that  the  farmers  of  that 
country  enjoy.  This  means  that  a  lot  of  the  subsoil 
has  been  brought  to  the  surface  and  also  that  the  land 
has  been  put  in  excellent  condition  by  the  thorough 
aeration  of  the  soil  made  possible  through  the  runways 
of  the  worms. 

The  British  investigation  seems  to  prove  that  every 
farmer  boy  who  digs  a  few  worms  for  fishing  is  depriv- 
ing the  farm  of  many  useful  denizens  of  the  soil.  And 
how  are  we  to  become  reconciled  to  the  eating  of  the 
useful  worms  by  the  useful  birds?  But  being  reasoning 
and  reasonable  creatures  ourselves,  let's  not  worry  about 
either  the  birds  or  the  worms,  except  to  make  our  farms 
good  homes  for  them  and  give  them  protection.  Nature 
provided  ways  for  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
"birdies"  look  after  the  bugs  in  the  trees,  and  the 
"wormies"  are  busy  under  the  ground  most  of  the 
time.  If  we  look  after  our  own  duties  on  the  surface 
as  we  should,  we  will  all  get  along  very  nicely  together. 
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Successful    Methods    for  Trappi 

Telling   How  the    Best   Trappers   Capture   the  Fui 


A: 


THE  SKUNK 

How  to  Make  Tempting  Sets 

By  Harvey  Blair 

iLTHOUGH  the  common  skunk  is  not  considered  a 
very  shrewd  animal.  I  have  found  a  few  that 
were  trap-shy.   In  the  lirst  place,  one  wants  good 
'traps.    No.  1  is  the  best  size.    The  stj-le  of  trap 
depends  on  the  trapper's  personal  choice.    For  a  cheap 
trap  the  Victor  is  a  good  one,  though  probably  not  so 
durable  as  others.    The  Stop  Thief  is  also  liked  by 
many.  But  the  Newhouse  is  considered  the  best  by  most 
professionals.    But  now  to  set  the  trap  and  catch  our 
skunk.    Well,  son,  are  you  ready  to  start?    Have  you 
got  everything?    Let  us  see. 

You  need  a  light  hatchet  or  good  strong  knife,  a 
small  bag  of  bait  and  some  traps.   As  we  may  see  some 
game  on  our  tramp,  we  will  take  the  .22-caliber  rifle 
along.  Well  then,  we  will  start  for  our  trapping-grounds. 
Around  old  pastures,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  along 
old  fence-rows  are  the  best  places  to  look  for  skunk  signs,  as 
they  usually  "den  up"  in  old  woodchuck-holes  arotmd  these 
places.    As  for  bait,  the  carcass  of  a  skunk  is  about  the  best, 
but  as  you  have  not  caught  any  skunk  yet  we  will  have  to  use 
something  else;  the  kidneys  of  hogs  and  beeves  are  a  second 
choice.    Red  squirrels,  mice  and  chipmunks  are  also  good. 

Now,  down  there  by  that  old  birch  is  a  good  place  to  set 
our  first  trap.  You  see  how  those  two  large  roots  spread  out 
from  the  tree  just  about  a  foot  apart  and  about  a  foot  deep 
back  under  the  tree.  Place  your  bait  back  as  far  as  you  can  in 
the  hollow  between  the  roots.  Now  cut  a  stick  about  four  feet 
long  and  one  inch  thick.  Trim  it,  leaving  the  limbs  three  or 
four  inches  long.  Take  your  trap-chain,  and  loop  it  around  the 
middle  of  the  stick  by  doubling  the  chain  back  through  the  ring. 

Set  the  trap  in  front  of  the  bait,  with  the  spring  back  toward 
the  bait  and  the  jaws  facing  you.  Next  cover  it  with  leaves. 
If  you  have  a  good  stiff  trap,  you  may  find  a  wild  cat  or  a 
weasel  some  morning  as  well  as  a  skunk. 

Other  good  places  to  set  your  traps  are  at  the  end  of 
hollow  logs  and  under  stumps.  Always  set  your  trap  so  the 
animal  has  to  step  in  it  from  the  opposite  side  from  the  spring. 

Visit  your  trap  as  early  as  possible  every  morning.  Use  your 
.22  to  kill  him.  Shoot  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  you  will 
break  his  neck. 

*  *  * 

Stormy  Nights  are  Best  for  Skunks 
By  S.  N.  Strickler 

The  skunk  has  become  quite  famous  because  of  its  powerful 
scent,  which  is  found  in  two  glands  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
which  the  animal  can  eject  at  will.  This  scent  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  and  offensive  of  all  living  animal  odors. 

A  good  set  is  to  make  a  small  pen  of  old  rotten  wood,  stones 
or  stakes,  setting  the  trap  in  the  entrance  and  placing  the  bait 
in  the  pen  beyond  the  trap.  Skunks  may  also  be  taken  in  box 
traps,  deadfalls  and  snares.    For  bait  I  prefer  rotten  eggs. 

In  winter  one  may  trail  them  to  their  dens,  and,  if  the  den 
is  a  good  one,  may  find  as  many  as  two  dozen  in  one  hole. 
Dark,  stormy  nights  are  best  for  skunk-hunting. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Tell  Skunk-Dens 
By  Ben  Liehr 

When  you  find  a  den  that  you  think  is  inhabited  by  skunk, 
if  you  are  not  sure,  get  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  hole.  If 
a  skunk  uses  the  den,  you  will  find  some  of  the  long  hair  in 
the  dirt. 

After  a  den  is  found,  set  a  trap  directly  at  the  entrance,  so 
that  no  skunk  can  enter  or  leave  the  den  without  crossing  the 
trap.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  trap,  though  it  is  well  to 
do  so.  as  you  may  catch  a  mink  or  fox.  To  cover  the  trap 
properly,  dig  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  entrance 
of  the  den  and  exactly  where  the  trap  is  to  be  placed.  Cover 
the  trap  very  lightly  with  leaves  or  dust. 

Be  sure  there  are  no  rocks  or  sticks  under  the  pan  of  the 
trap.  Set  so  the  trap  will  spring  easily.  Do  not  wire  the  trap 
to  a  root  or  tree.  Get  a  light  pole  about  six  feet  long,  slip 
ring  of  trap-chain  over  one  end  of  pole  about  two  inches,  and 
wire  or  fasten  with  a  staple  to  keep  from  pulling  off  the  pole. 


THE  MUSKRAT 

Where  the  Muskrat  Lives  and  How  to  Trap  Him 

By  Warren  Depuy 

'PHE  muskrat  is  a  water-animal,  therefore  his  fur  is  best  in 
February,  March  and  April,  but  it  is  prime  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  May.    He  seems  to  dislike  swift 
water,  and  is  found  mostly  in  pools.    You  never  find  him  in  a 
stream  that  has  a  rock  bank,  as  there  is  no  place  for  dens.  He 
likes  still  water  at  least  six  inches  deep,  with  a  grass  or  reed 
bank,  but  you  will  sometimes  find  his  den  in  a  bank  covered 
with  trees.    He  lives  on  reeds,  tall  grass,  watercress,  small 
fish  and  such  fruit  and  vegetables  as  apples,  parsnips 
and  carrots.    He  generally  feeds  at  night,  especially  on 
moonlight  ones.    If  the  night  has  been  stormy,  muskrats 
will  be  out  the  next  day  more  than  usual. 


A  No.  1  trap  is  the  right  size.  Go  along  a  stream  and  watch 
for  flat-surface  rocks  sticking  out  of  the  water  from  two  to 
six  inches.  On  these  rocks  )-ou  wiU  find  their  droppings  if 
there  are  any  muskrats  near.  You  will  also  find  cut  reeds  in 
back  waters. 

Next  find  a  burrow  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  under  water 
leading  under  the  bank.  Place  a  No.  1  trap  in  this  burrow,  and 
fasten  it  to  a  stake,  put  the  stake  as  far  out  in  the  water  as 
you  can  so  that  the  trapped  muskrat  will  drown.  If  the  water 
is  shallow,  take  an  iron  that  will  weigh  about  two  pounds,  and 
tie  a  wire  to  it.    Slip  the  ring  of  chain  over  wire,  tie  wire  to 


Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Trap 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  traps  are  shown  without  any 
covering. 

1.  For  the  Mink — Find  where  mink  travel.  Dig  a  hole  in 
the  bank  about  five  inches  in  diameter  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  on  a  level  with  the  water.  Stake  a  piece  of  musk- 
rat  in  the  back  part  of  the  hole,  and  set  the  trap  at  the 
entrance.  Cover  trap  with  dirt,  leaves,  rotten  wood  or  feathers. 
Have  the  stake  in  the  water. 

2.  For  the  Mink — Find  where  a  log  projects  over  the  water. 
Cut  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  log,  and  set  the  trap  in  it  covered 
well.  Put  a  piece  of  bait  on  the  log  near  the  trap.  Some 
scent  can  be  used. 

3.  For  the  Mink — Take  a  string  of  live  fish,  and  fasten 
them  in  a  U-shaped  enclosure,  and  set  a  trap  in  the  front  of 
the  open  end. 

4.  For  the  Mink — Find  a  muskrat-house.  Set  a  trap  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  then  put  some  bait  over  the  trap  about 
a  foot  high.  Set  several  traps  around  the  bottom  of  the  house. 
The  mink  will  come  there  to  feed  on  the  muskrats. 

5.  For  the  Mink — Where  a  mink  jumps  or  steps  over  a  log 
or  stone,  set  a  trap  where  he  alights.  Cover  it  well,  and  make 
the  place  look  as  natural  as  possible. 

6.  For  the  Mink — Set  traps  in  the  holes  you  will  find  in 
the  banks  of  streams,  putting  bait  outside  the  hole  about  five 
feet  from  trap,  and  cover  the  bait  with  a  stone,  so  he  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  get  it. 
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stake  on  bank,  and  throw  the  iron  out  into  the  water  full  length. 
If  you  can't  get  an  iron,  use  a  stone. 

When  I  catch  a  muskrat,  I  take  him  by  the  tail  and  crack 
him  like  you  would  a  whip  so  as  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  fur. 
It  is  always  best  to  skin  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  the  fur 
is  wet  after  it  is  skinned  dry  it  before  stretching. 


THE  OTTER 

Patience  Wins  in  Otter-Trapping 
By  Thomas  L.  EUliott 

lyiANY  beginners  fail  to  catch  otter  because  they  take  up  their 
traps  too  soon,  as  otters  are  great  travelers.  They  are  gone 
on  their  rambles  for  many  days.  Some  say  they  make  regular 
rounds  once  in  every  seven  to  nine  days,  but  my  experience  is 
that  he  will  be  back  when  he  gets  back,  and  you  need  lots  of 
patience  and  perseverance  to  be  a  successful  otter-trapper.  I 
once  had  a  trap  down  for  forty-two  days  before  one  returned, 
but  I  landed  him  when  he  did  come. 

The  otter  is  one  of  the  hardest  animals  for  the  amateur  to 
trap.  The  trap  should  be  the  No.  iyi  single-spring  Newhouse 
with  teeth. 

Look  carefully  along  the  streams  and  lake-shores  for  their 
slides  or  tumbling-grounds.  Tr\'  and  find  out  where  thej'  come 
out  of  the  water  to  climb  up,  as  this  is  the  best  place  to  set  your 
trap.  But  if  you  cannot  do  any  better,  set  at  the  foot  of  the 
slide  in  three  or  four  inches  of  water,  covering  with  old  water- 
soaked  leaves.  Take  a  piece  of  wire  from  ten  to  twentj-  feet 
long,  and  fasten  to  the  ring  of  your  chain  to  lengthen  the  chain. 
Make  the  other  end  fast  to  a  root,  tree  or  stump,  or,  if  these 
are  lacking,  use  a  stake. 

THE  MINK 

Use  a  Bait  with  a  Strong  Odor 
By  S.  N.  Strickler 

piRST  of  all,  select  a  No.  lYi  Oneida  Jump  trap,  and  be  sure 
that  the  traps  are  clean  of  rust,  dirt  and  odor  of  any  kind. 
Mink  get  prime  about  the  first  of  December  and  go  out  about 
the  first  of  May  in  the  North,  and  in  the  South  not  so  late. 
The  mink  has  a  long,  slender  body,  a  small  head  and  short  legs. 
They  are  found  around  ponds,  small  lakes,  creeks  and  springy 
places,  but  especially  around  places  where  muskrats  are  found. 

Where  minks  travel  around  a  lake,  go  to  the  outlet,  and  lay 
a  hollow  log  across  the  stream  just  where  the  water  leaves  the 
lake.  Set  a  trap  in  this  log,  covering  it  with  fine  rotten  wood, 
and  every  mink  that  travels  around  the  lake  will  attempt  to  run 
through  the  log  and  will  be  caught. 

Here's  another  good  set ;  place  trap  in  cavity,  three  sides  of 
which  should  be  surrounded  by  stones,  sticks  or  bark.  Place 
the  bait  be- 
y  o  n  d  the 
trap    so  that 
the   trap  is 


ir  Common  Fur-^Be 
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between  the  bait  and  the  entrance.  Bait  with  muskrat  or  fish. 
Bait  should  be  smoked  in  cold  weather  to  give  it  a  strong  scent. 

A  dark,  rainy  night  is  the  best  time  to  catch  minks.  When 
)ou  catch  a  mink,  leave  the  trap  there  for  a  few  da3-s,  for  you 
can  probably  make  several  catches. 

^    *  + 

Some  Good  Sets  for  the  Wary  Mink 

By  W.  J.  Williams 

There  is  an  old  stump  just  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
there  are  mink  tracks  in  the  mud;  he  has  just  come  out  of  the 


armg  Animals 

So   Highly  Prize 

7.  When  you  find  signs  of  coon,  set  some  traps  on 
logs  or  hollow  trees.  Some  scent  should  be  used.  Cover 
the  traps  well,  and  fasten  to  drag. 

8.  If  you  find  a  shallow  stream,  put  stakes  or  brush 
all  the  way  across,  except  for  an  opening  near  the  mid- 
dle, placing  trap  in  the  opening. 

9.  When  trapping  in  a  wooded  country,  set  a  trap  at 
the  base  of  a  small  tree,  and  cover  well.  Then  take  a 
fish,  and  nail  it  on  the  tree  about  two  feet  above  the 
trap.    Sprinkle  some  scent  around. 

10.  Find  a  place  where  a  tree  has  fallen  across  a 
stream.  Cut  a  notch  in  the  center  of  the  tree,  and  set 
the  trap  in  it.  Fasten  a  chain  to  the  tree.  Sprinkle  some 
scent  around,  and  hang  some  bait  on  a  stick  about  two 
feet  above  the  trap.. 

11.  If  you  come  across  a  den  in  the  woods,  cut  a 
pole  six  inches  thick  and  six  feet  long,  and  lean  it  up 
against  this  tree.  Set  your  trap  on  top  of  this  pole,  and 
cover  with  leaves. 

sf:  sjc 

Fifteen  Coon  in  Twenty-Two  Traps 
By  J.  R.  Bowling 

For  the  coon,  set  your  trap  out  in  the  v^^ater  far  enough  for 
the  water  to  cover  it,  then  cut  a  bush  and  lay  in  the  water 
beyond  your  trap,  also  one  on  the  bank,  bringing  the  two  near 
enough  together  to  leave  an  open  space  about  eight  inches 
wide.  In  this  set  your  trap ;  then  lay  a  small  stick  across  the 
opening  six  inches  from  your  trap  so  that  when  the  coon  passes 
through  the  opening  he  will  step  over  the  stick  into  the  trap. 

I  often  put  brush  clear  across  a  shallow  stream,  leaving  an 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  stream.  Place  stepping-stick  the 
same  as  those  near  the  bank,  and  you  will  catch  nearly  every 
one  that  passes  along  that  stream,  as  the  brush  will  force  him 
to  go  over  your  trap,  as  he  will  never  go  through  the  brush  if 
he  can  find  an  opening. 

My  best  catch  this  way  was  fifteen  coon  out  of  twenty-two 
traps  in  one  night.  Fresh  eggs  are  good  coon  bait,  also  honey 
and  fish. 
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Sets  Illustrated  on  These  Pages 

7.  For  the  Mink — Find  mink-tracks  along  the  stream.  Take 
a  piece  of  fresh  meat,  and  sprinkle  with  scent.  Then  drag  the 
meat  from  the  water  to  where  the  mink-tracks  are  seen.  Set 
several  traps  on  this  trail,  and  cover  well. 

8.  For  the  Mink — Find  a  place  in  the  woods  where  mink 
play  near  some  roots.  Set  a  trap  there  and  make  a  V-shaped 
enclosure  over  it.    Cover  the  trap  with  rotten  wood. 

9.  For  the  Muskrat — See  that  steep  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
pond?  There  are  muskrat  signs  arotmd.  Cut  into  the  bank 
till  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus  forming  a  shelf. 
Set  a  trap  in  there  and  another  in  the  water.  Cover  with  wet 
leaves  or  grass.  Put  a  little  trail  of  corn  from  the  trap  to  the 
■edge  of  the  shelf. 

10.  For  the  Muskrat — If  two  shallow  pools  of  water  can  be 
found  which  are  connected  by  muskrat  runways,  set  traps  in 
these  trails. 

11.  For  the  Beaver — Make  a  hole  in  a  bank  about  six  inches 
.  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide  so  that  one  half  will  be  under 

water.  Dip  a  small  stick  in  beaver-castor,  and  place  at  the 
back  part  of  the  hole.  In  the  hole  put  some  bait,  as  the  bark 
of  poplar,  or  Cottonwood,  twig  or  calamus-root.  Set  one  trap 
in  the  hole  and  another  in  the  water  in  front  of  it. 

12.  For  the  Beaver — Find  a  log  lying  partly  in  the  water 
and  partly  out.  Set  trap  at  end  of  log  in  two  or  three  inches 
of  water.  Nail  a  stick  on  the  log  directly  over  the  trap,  with 
bait  on  top. 


water.  A  little  below  there  are  a  good  many  tracks.  Now  let 
us  set  our  first  trap  here.  Let  me  set  the  trap,  and  you  watch  me. 

I  first  dig  a  pocket  under  this  old  stump,  making  it  about  a 
foot  in  depth  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Now  give  me 
the  head  and  one  fore  leg  of  that  rabbit.  See,  I  have  dug  the 
hole  just  so  it  will  have  a  little  water  in  it.  I'll  put  the  bait  in 
the  back  of  the  hole.  See,  I  have  placed  the  bloody  end  of  the 
bait  toward  the  mouth  of  the  hole  so  that  the  mink  can  smell 
it  better.  Now  watch  me  dig  this  trap-bed.  We  must  dig  it 
just  so  it  will  fit  the  jaws  of  our  trap,  and  we  must  dig  a  trench 
to  just  fit  the  spring  of  the  trap.  We  must  have  our  trap-bed 
right  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Watch  m.e  set  this  trap.  I  have 
oiled  the  working  parts  of  these  traps,  and  I  now  place  one  in 
the  trap-bed  just  so  the  jaws  are  a  little  under  the  water;  I  now 
cover  the  trap  with  old  leaves  that  I  found  in  the  water.  I  am 
placing  those  leaves  smoothly  over  this  trap,  also  the  chain 
which  we  must  wire  to  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  I 
place  this  stone  on  that  steep  bank  just  at  the  water's  edge  so 
that  when  Mr.  Mink  gets  his  foot  in  trap  he  will  jump  into  the 
water,  which  is  deep  enough  to  drown  him. 

Now  that  the  trap  is  set,  go,  pard,  and  cut  me  a  pine-top  with 
a  handle  to  it  as  long  as  you  can  find.  I  now  stand  'way  up 
here  on  the  bank  dipping  the  top  of  this  brush  in  the  water  and 
wash  out  all  sign  and  scent  of  us,  thus  leaving  our  trap  setting 
in  first-class  order. 

THE  COON 

Eleven  Sets  to  Coax  the  Coon 
By  Fred  Stamer 

■yHE  best  scent  for  coon  is  fish-oil.   The  No.  V/i  Newhouse  or 
No.  2  Jump  traps  are  good  for  coon.  Here  are  some  good  sets  : 
Raccoons  can  be  taken  in  the  paths  they  make  in  corn- 


1. 


Bait  or  scent 


fields.    Set  the  trap  in  the  path,  and  cover  well, 
can  be  used. 

2.  Get  a  piece  of  bright  tin.  and  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
fish.  Set  trap  in  two  or  three  inches  of  water,  and  fasten  the 
fish  to  the  pan  of  the  trap,  which  should'be  done  before  setting 
the  trap.  Use  some  scent.  The  coon  will  slap  the  fish  and  get 
caught. 

3.  A  small  fish  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  and  set  in  the 
water  beyond  your  trap  makes  a  good  set. 

4.  Find  a  place  where  coons  travel  along  the  water.  Set  a 
trap  there,  and  hang  a  fish  about  two  feet  high  just  over  it. 
The  coon  will  jump  for  the  bait  and  get  caught.  The  trap 
should  be  fastened  to  a  heavy  drag. 

5.  Where  coons  go  on  a  sandbar,  set  a  trap  fastened  to  a 
Ffeavy  drag.    Cover  trap  well.    Use  some  bait  or  scent. 

6.  Where  coon-tracks  are  along  the  edge  of  the  water, 
build  a  pen.  Leave  the  top  and  front  of  the  pen  open. 
Set  a  trap  at  the  entrance  of  this  pen,  and  put  some  bait 

in  the  back 
part  of  the 
pen  o  n  a 
small  stick. 
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THE  BEAVER 

If  Possible,  Set  the  Traps  from  a  Boat 

By  Thomas  L.  Elliott 

ERE  is  my  best  beaver  set,  especially  for  the  late  winter  and 
spring  months  :  I  find  a  beaver-slide,  or  landing-place,  and 
set  my  trap  in  three  or  four  inches  of  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
slide,  or  landing-place,  covering  it  with  old  water-soaked  leaves. 
For  traps  I  prefer  the  No.  3^/2  Newhouse  single-spring. 

As  the  main  thing  in  beaver-trapping  is  to  take  each  beaver, 
one  at  a  time,  and  drown  him,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  drown 
him.  First  take  a  coil  of  strong,  soft,  pliable  wire,  and  cut  a 
piece  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long ;  fasten  one  end  to  the  ring 
in  the  end  of  your  trap-chain  and  the  other  end  to  a  root,  tree- 
stump,  or  anything  convenient.  Make  a  sack  of  canvas,  or  you 
can  use  a  burlap  sack  large  enough  to  hold  thirty  or  thirty-five 
pounds  of  rock  or  gravel.  Fasten  this  sack  to  the  trap-chain 
about  six  inches  from  the  end  of  the  spring,  and  sink  the  sack 
in  the  water  or  mud.  When  caught,  he  will  make  a  dive  for 
deep  water  and  drown. 

I  set  my  traps  from  a  canoe  or  boat,  or  if  unable  to  go  with 
a  canoe  or  boat  I  use  rubber  boots  and  stand  in  the  water  when 
m.aking  my  sets. 

A  sure  set  when  the  ponds  are  frozen  over  is  to  cut  a  hole 
through  the  icc  anywhere  near  their  house  or  feed-bed,  where 
the  water  is  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  and  shove 
some  freshly  cut  green  poplar,  birch  or  cottonwood  boughs 
down  into  the  bottom,  setting  two  or  three  of  your  traps  on  the 
bottom  so  that  he  will  step  in  them  when  he  goes  to  cut  the 
boughs  off,  as  that  is  the  first  thing  he  will  do  when  swimming 
around  under  the  ice.  As  soon  as  he  sees  the  fresh  green  wood, 
he  vvill  proceed  to  take  it  home  for  a  fresh  feed,  as  his  winter's 
stock  stored  under  the  ice  soon  gets  slimy. 

4^    ^  % 

Five  Practical  Sets  for  Mr.  Beaver 
By  Geo.  Cuneo 

1.  Find  a  place  where  the  beaver  passes  over  regularly.  Set 
a  trap  in  about  three  inches  of  water,  and  cover  carefully.  Use 
some  beaver-castor,  and  put  it  near  the  trap.   Use  a  sliding  pole. 

2.  Beavers  are  sometimes  taken  by  breaking  away  their 
dam  two  inches  below  the  surface  in  one  or  two  places  and  set- 
ting traps  in  the  water  above  the  dam  where  they  are  likely  to 
go  and  get  some  material  to  repair  the  break.  Cover  the  trap 
with  mud,  and  fasten  to  a  sliding  pole. 

3.  Make  a  hole  in  the  bank  about  six  inches  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide,  make  the  hole  so  that  one  half  will  be  under  water. 
Dip  a  small  stick  in  beaver-castor,  and  place  at  the  back  part  of 
the  hole.  In  the  hole  put  some  bait,  as  the  bark  of  the  poplar,  or 
a  cottonwood  twig.  Set  a  trap  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  and 
fasten  to  sliding  pole. 

4.  Find  a  small  shallow  stream  that  beaver  are  using.  Dam 
the  stream  with  brush  except  for  an  open  space  in  the  middle. 
Set  a  trap  in  this  space  carefully  covered. 

5.  Find  a  landing-place  of  the  beaver.  Set  a  trap 
under  water  where  his  hind  feet  touch  the  bottom  in 
order  to  spring  up  the  bank.  Have  trap  fastened  to  a 
sliding  pole.    Caught  in  this  set  the  beaver  is  yours. 


Now  Selling  at 
FACTORY  Prices 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  is  a  sjjecial  SO-day  sale  of  10.000  sheets 
of  Edwards  Steel  Shingrles.  Ourdirect-from- 
factory  prices  are  seprisinsly  low.  And  we 
now  pay  all  the  freight.  Here  is  a  great  bar- 
gain— an  opportunity  to  buy  the  most  dur- 
able, fireproof  roof  £or_much  LESS  than 
the  commonplace  kind. 


Edwards 


Shingles 


oatwear  FOUR  ordinary  shingle  roofs,  are  ten 
times  easier  to  rnt  on.  and  yet.  THEY  ACT- 
UALLY COST  LESS  THAN  WOODED  SHXS- 
GLES.    They  co^t  LESS,  mind  yoa. 

Do  not  jndge  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  com- 
mon galvanized  iron  roofing  — the  kind  that 
rnsts.  We  have  invented  a  method  that  absolutely 

f>revent3  rust  from  ever  getting  a  foothold,  as 
(X).CCO  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  hare 
found  one.  It's  the  famou9  Edwards  Tiehtcot© 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

STEEL  Shingles  Easily  Put  On 

Yon  don't  have  to  nail  these  steel  shingles,  like 
wood  sliicflea,  OSE  AT  A  TIME.  Pat  on  as  higb  as 
loo  at  once,  for  they  come  io  big  sheets  re^dy  to  nail 
oa  tbeathine  or  old  roof.  Uacb  easier  than  putting  on 
wood  shingles.  Ko  eztr&  mftterisls  to  bay.  no  pointing  to 
do.  DO  tools  to  borrow.    Year  hired  man  can  do  the  job- 

No  Danger  of  Fire 

No,  Sir,  yon  don't  ever  hear  of  any  bnildingbnm* 
ing  Qp  if  it  is  roofed  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shin- 
glee.  It's  the  man  who  roofs  with  wooden  ahin* 
gles  or  composition  paper  who  loses  by  &re  his 
liouse  or  bam. 

Why  risk  life  and  ralaable  property  when  you 
can  make  yonr  bniidin^  practical  iv  fireproof  sim- 
ply by  roofing  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles? 

Every  Edwards  roof  is  guaranteed  against  light- 
ning by  a  SIO.  OC<>bond. 

m/piy  Cf  Send  postal  at  once  for  oar  latest Eoof- 
wT  fXi  I  !«■  Book  Ko.-.^S  and  Special  Factor? 

Prices.    G.~e  s.za  ol  rc-:f.  il  yea  csn. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  Ca 

208-258  Lock  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Ercines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  en^es  on  gasoline.  Yon  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fueL  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
— only  three  working  parts.  New  two-cylinder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  worlt  requiring  up  to  15  H.  P.  All 
Ellis  Engir!es  can  be  nm  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment- 


hare  patent  throttle,  riving  tliree  en- 
gines in  o^e.  A:;-.c— 33;le  Eufier, 
ep-?^  •  c'-anging  govercor,  ranj 
el'-ier  WIT,  reTersitls  wtr.e  mn- 
Guarat-.^cd  10  yes,n.  We 
pa  J  freirht.  30  days  free  li-iaL 
Bay  direct  and  sare  money.  WriM 
for  catalogoe  sfaoring  1913  laodeis 
with  Eoecial  prices. 

mis  ENGCTE  COMPANY 
107  MnUett  SL,  Detroit,  ftDdL  WepayFrglght 


JlseKEROSEIIE.&ipefrce! 


^  Amsziog  "DETEOIT"  Kerosene  Engine! 
shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful iQel.  I£  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price  I 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not,  pay  nothing.  I>o  wa&te,  no  evapo- 
ratiOD,  no  ejcplosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  I  e  9c  to  I  Sc  higher  than 
ecwl  oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  (d  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

— only  eD^Jne  r^ncinr  cn  COal 
oil  sQCcessiui^y  :  U5:;  alcoh  !,  fas- 
olioeiad  b5uz:ne.  t-:-©.  ^Lirts  wiih- ! 
oat  cransin;;,  Or.ly  thre^  mo^nngj 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no 
eeftrs — no  valves — the  atmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Nooated  on  s^ids.  All  sixes,  2  to  20  b.  p*.  io  stock  ready  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  ran. 
Pamps.  S3W9.  threshes,  chnrns.  separates  milfe.  grinds  feed, 
shells  com.  nins  home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped). 
$29^0  np.  Sent  any  place  on  16  days'  Free  TriaL  Don't 
bov  an  engine  till  yoa  i nvest'-ate  money-saving,  power-saring 
"DETKOIT."  Thonsanrii  in  a-e.  Cvsts  only  postal  to  find  oot. 
If  yoQ  are  first  in  yoar  neithborbood  to  write,  yoa  get  Special 
Eitra-Low  Introductory  rr-'-e.  Write!  (128) 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  :55  Bellevue  Ave..  DetrofL  Mich. 

STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-uicIi  Hog  Fence,  14e.  U 


41-iach  Finn  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-mch  Poultry  Fence.  .22He. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wiie,  $1.55 
A  Manj  gtjiea  and  heltrbts.   Our  lanre  Fre«  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  ebould  haTe. 
COOED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18  Wiacbester,  ImL 


Irtihihhninninnhn  litihir; 

hfiioatintitiinijftftn 

ORNAMENTAl.  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  darablc  and  cheaper  than  wood.  UaDdredsofpattenta  (or 
Iavbs,  ehorcbes,  cemetcriea ,  public  grtn^At.  Write  for  free  cat«- 
l04nw  aod  special  orr>;r.  Cooipietelineor  Farm  Feoce,  Gates,  etc 

WAKD  FENCE  CO..  221  Main  SL.  Dteatar.  bid. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Februaiy  I,  1913 

Trapping  Our  Common  Fur- Bearing  Animals 


BNeed  little  attention  and         i<\u  proBts. 
ppC     If  you  are  intpr«'>*tcd  in  th^m  send  for  a 
vaiDple  copy  of  Gleanintoi  in  Bee  Culture, 
for     the     AUo  a  l>e<'  -"iipply  <atiklo«. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 
Box  2S4.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Farm 


TiflP 
Wheels 


30-DAY  TEST  WILL  PROVE 

that  yoa  can  end  the  drndxery  of  high  lifting  aod 
aave  yoor  temm  on  heaviest  haolinfr  over  softest 
fields  by  diuippinff  your  waeon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Save  25%  of  the  Dratt 

We  will  ihip  yoQ  Ect  of  f  uur  Wheels  to  fit  your  w«<ton 
for  30-daT  test.  If  they're  not  all  we  clann  —  rctnro 
them  and  text  eosta  yoa  nothins.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 

Alk  tor  Sprdat  Money  Saving  Offer  on  1913 
Mod*t  Empire  Farmer  'a  Haruly  Waann. 

Twenty  styles.   Book  free.   Write  today. 
Wmn.  MMUF«CTURiR6  CO..  Bax  268.  Qmacf.  tl. 


To  Outwit  the  Opossum 

By  J.  W.  Goddard 

THE  opossum  is  not  shy  of  traps,  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  trap  him  if  you  will 
use  the  right  kind  of  bait  and  scent 
and  set  jour  trap.,  in  the  right  place.  For 
bait  I  use  tish-heads.  birds,  rabbits,  spoiled 
beef  and  chicken.  For  scent  I  use  fish-oil. 
To  prepare  the  fish-oil,  catch  small  fish 
in  September,  cut  them  up  fine,  put  them 
in  large  bottles,  and  hang  in  the  sun  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  For  a  trap  I  find 
the  Xo.  1  \'ictor  is  best. 

In  setting  the  traps.  I  first  take  a  rabbit, 
a  small  bottle  of  fish -oil  and  twent\--five 
fish-heads.  I  place  m}-  trap  in  front  of  a 
hollow  tree  or  log  or  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
place  a  fish-head  in  the  hole  and  drop  a 
few  drops  of  the  fish-oil  around  the  trap, 
I  then  split  the  rabbit  open  and  drag  him 
toward  the  trap  for  a  trail  scent,  as  the 
"possum  has  a  keen  sense  of  smell. 

For  another  set.  when  I  cannot  find  a 
hole.  I  take  a  piece  of  beef  as  large  as  my 
fist  and  tie  a  cord  two  or  three  feet  long 
to  the  beef  and  tie  to  a  limb,  letting  the 
beef  hang  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  I  then  set  a  trap  directly  under 
the  beef  and  put  a  few  drops  of  fish-oil 
around  it.  I  then  cover  the  trap  wjth  dn,' 
leaves  or  grass. 

-\nother  good  way  to  catch  opossums 
without  bait  is  to  go  to  the  woods  where 
there  are  old  logs  on  the  ground,  set  a 
trap  about  the  middle  of  the  log  and  drop 
a  few  drops  of  fish-oil  on  each  side  of 
the  trap.  The  first  opossum  that  comes  in 
sight  of  that  log  you  will  get.  An  opossum 
will  not  pass  in  sight  of  a  log  without 
getting  on  it,  for  he  is  a  great  lover  of  a 
log.  When  he  gets  on  the  log.  he  will  get 
a  scent  of  the  fish-oil,  and  he  will  stop  to 
investigate.  In  doing  so,  he  puts  his  foot 
in  the  trap. 

I  will  advise  that  where  you  want  to 
catch  opossums  to  put  them  in  enclosures 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  that  you 
catch  them  in  box  traps,  as  the  box  trap 
does  not  hurt  them.  I  find  when  a  'pos- 
sum is  caught  in  a  steel  trap  he  will  not 
do  as  well  in  an  enclosure  as  where  he  is 
caught  in  a  box  trap.  I  use  a  box  trap 
opening  at  both  ends.  I  have  better  suc- 
cess with  this  trap  than  any  trap  I  have 
ever  tried,  and  I  have  tried  several  kinds. 
Opossums  will  do  well  in  enclosures,  as 
thev  will  fatten  like  a  hog. 


Approved  Methods  of  Skinning 

CKINNING  a  skunk  is  as  important  as 
catching  it.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  the 
hide.  If  it  is  a  nice  full-furred  hide, 
stretch  tight,  and  make  the  hide  as  long 
as  possible,  and  if  it  is  not  very  full- 
furred  do  not  stretch  so  tight.  Be  sure 
that  the  wrinkles  are  out  and  it  is  smooth. 
I  use  steel  fur-stretchers,  but  wooden  ones 
will  do.  R.  C.  McCoRM.\CK. 

Martens  have  very  thin  pelts  and  usually 
dry  in  one  or  two  nights  on  the  stretching- 
board.  When  dry,  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  board  and  turned  fur  side  out. 
In  turning,  begin  at  the  nose. 

If  the  skin  is  too  dry  and  you  are  afraid 
of  breaking  it,  put  it  outside  in  the  fresh 
air  for  one-half  hour,  when  it  will  absorb 
enough  dampness  from  the  air  to  turn 
without  breaking.  In  skinning  marten,  be 
sure  to  leave  all  the  claws  on  if  you  wish 
to  sell  the  skin.       T«om.\s  L.  Elliott. 

To  skin  a  muskrat,  begin  at.hind  leg  at 
joint  where  fur  begins.  Rip  down  to  base 
of  tail  and  around  it.  then  rip  the  other 
leg  to  base  of  tail.  Next  loosen  it.  and 
peel  off  down  back  and  belly  over  front 
legs.  Now  pull  it  off  front  legs  to  head. 
Skin  it  over  head  and  nose,  and  cut  off. 
Leave  tail  on  body  by  skinning  around  it. 

After  the  skin  is  dry,  stretch  over  a 
smooth  board,  tight  but  not  too  tight,  fur 
side  in. 

When  the  hide  gets  dr>',  take  a  knife, 
and  peel  off  fat,  then  take  it  off  board.  It 
is  now  ready  to  sell.      Warren  Depuy. 

To  skin  a  'possum  and  stretcTi  the  hide 
for  market,  first  cut  off  his  tail,  as  it  is  of 
no  value.  Then  cut  around  the  hind  feet, 
afterward  cutting  a  straight  line  down 
the  back  of  hind  leg  to  vent,  and  from 
vent  to  hind  foot;  this  is  all  the  cutting 
necessary.  Now,  using  a  round-pointed 
knife,  catch  the  skin  with  your  left  hand, 
and  pull,  using  the  knife  in  right  hand, 
setting  it  so  as  to  scrape,  not  cut.  Scrape 
toward  the  carcass,  and  you  can  scrape  all 
the  fat  from  the  skin. 

Stretch  the  skins  on  the  proper-sized 
board,  running  two  wedges  between  the 
skin  and  the  board  to  let  air  between  the 
skin  and  the  board.  Hang  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  for  three  days,  and  then  take  a 
tablespoon,  and  scrape  from  tail  to  head, 
thus  thoroughly  cleaning  all  the  grease 
from  the  skin.  J.  W.  Goddard. 

In  skinning  and  stretching  coon-hides, 

split  them  open  down  the  belly,  and  skin 


[continued  from  page  5] 

them  as  jou  would  a  cow.  Be  sure  that 
you    remove    the    bone    from    the  tail. 

In  curing  skins,  never  use  salt  or  alum, 
as  that  will  spoil  them.  Hang  in  a  dry, 
shady  place.  Stretch  coon-skins  as  nearly 
square  as  you  possibly  can.  Use  small 
nails  to  hold  them  square,  nailing  about 
everj'  two  inches.  Ben  Giehr. 


Trapping  the  Marten 

By  TTiomas  L.  Elliott 

TTHE  marten  is  verj-  easily  trapped.  I 
make  a  pen  at  the  root  of  a  tree  or 
stump  or  alongside  an  old  windfall,  as 
they  are  great  mouse-hunters.  Bait  with 
fish,  birds,  rabbit,  porcupine  or  beaver. 

You  need  not  cover  your  traps,  as  a 
marten  has  absolutely  no  fear  of  a  trap, 
but  cover  your  pens  to  keep  the  snow 
from  clogging  the  traps.    I  place  a  few 


What  the  Best  Trappers 
Have  Learned 

First  post  yourself  thoroughly  on  the 
local  game  and  trapping  laws. 

When  you  buy  new  traps,  it  is  best  to 
boil  them  in  the  bark  of  a  maple  or  oak 
tree,  to  take  off  the  newness  and  varnish. 

The  trapper  soon  learns  that  all  wild 
animals  have  a  very  keen  scent,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  entirely  destroy  the 
human  scent  which  may  be  left  on  the 
trap  is  by  making  water  sets. 

Place  a  few  twigs  or  leaves  on  the 
ground  for  yo-«r  traps  to  set  on.  as  these 
prevent  the  trap  from  freezing  to  the 
ground. 

When  covering  traps,  always  use  ma- 
terial which  is  inconspicuous  and  is 
commonly  found  near  by.  In  the  woods, 
for  example,  use  leaves ;  in  the  open  use 
grass,  and  near  streams  use  moss  or 
small  water-plants  such  as  cress. 


drops  of  scent  in  the  back  of  the  pen,  but 
Mr.  Marten  will  go  in,  scent  or  no  scent. 
Still.  j"ou  catch  more  marten  with  scent, 
simph-  because  he  can  wind  it  farther  than 
he  can  plain  bait.  The  ground  sets  are  the 
best  if  you  can  keep  them  working. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  tree  set  is  to 
cut  a  good-sized  notch  in  a  tree  and  nail 
strips  across  it  so  as  to  leave  just  enough 
room  for  the  trap  to  work  freely.  Take 
your  chain  around  to  the  back  of  the  tree 
and  drive  your  staple  there. 

The  only  way  to  make  money  trapping 
marten  is  to  run  long  lines  and  work 
hard.  I  have  eight  months'  supplies  in  my 
camps.  It  costs  me  ten  cents  a  pound  to 
get  my  supplies  packed  the  first  twenr>-- 
two  miles  up  the  Copper  River,  and  then 
I  have  to  pack  them  the  balance  of  the 
w-ay  on  m\-  back.  But  there  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  trapping. 


Uncle  Sam's  Fur  Farm 

By  E.  Y.  Wead 

pOR  some  years  Uncle  Sam  has  been 

working  along  the  line  of  fur  farming, 
and  everybod}'  knows  of  his  success  in 
showing  that  the  true  Karakul,  or  so- 
called  Persian  lamb,  fur  can  be  easily  and 
profitably  raised,  while  his  experiments  in 
reindeer-growing  in  .\laska  have  altered 
life  for  the  Eskimos  and  done  more  to 
civilize  this  savage  people  than  has  any 
other  one  agency. 

The  Government  has  long  wished  to 
give  the  people  further  aid,  but  until  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment rendered  funds  available,  it  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  plan. 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  about  to  attempt  an 
undertaking  never  before  tried  scientifi- 
cally in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  farm  for  the  production  of 
fur-bearing  animals. 

Private  breeders  have  had  considerable 
success  with  foxes,  some  even  rearing 
animals  which  nearly  always  come  true, 
whether  blue,  black  or  silver. 

The  Government  will  begin  with  the 
mink  and  the  marten,  as  they  are  fairly 
prolific,  and  their  skins  are  of  considerable- 
value.  The  farm  is  among  the  mountains 
of  Idaho,  where  streams  are  many,  water- 
falls abundant  and  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

A  Rarebit  for  Reynard 

By  L.eonard  F.  Strickler 

TTHE  trap  should  be  smeared  with 
blood  or  beeswax  to  destroy  the  odor 
of  the  iron.  Set  it  in  soft  earth,  packing 
moss  or  leaves  around  the  pan  and  jaws. 
Bait  with  fried  meat.  Then  put  a  few 
drops  of  animal  scent  on  the  bait. 

.Another  method  is  to  make  a  bed  of 
chaff  where  the  fox  is  likely  to  visit. 
Stir  in  old,  toasted  cheese  or  meat-scraps. 
Do  not  handle  the  material  any  more  than 
is  necessary.  .After  you  are  sure  that  a 
fox  is  visiting  the  place,  set  a  small-sized 
double-spring  trap  and  cover  it  with  chaff. 
Fasten  your  trap  to  a  clog  heavy  enough 
so  that  he  cannot  get  too  far  away. 


Five  Good  Sets  for  the  Fox 

By  Fred  Stcimer 

AS  THE  senses  of  the  fox  are  acute. 

especially  hearing  and  smell,  one  of 
the  most  important  things  when  about  to 
trap  the  fox  is  to  have  the  traps  clean. 
This  may  be  done  by  boiling  them  in  hem- 
lock-bough water,  or  sprinkling  them  with 
blood,  or  burj-ing  them  in  the  earth  for 
two  weeks.  When  setting  trap,  use  clean 
gloves. 

Foxes  feed  on  grouse,  small  birds,  eggs, 
fish,  rats,  mice,  rabbits,  muskrats  and 
squirrels. 

No.  1 — .\fter  finding  a  place  where  there 
are  fox  signs,  put  a  large  stake  in  the 
ground,  so  that  four  feet  will  be  above 
the  ground ;  sharpen  it  at  the  top.  Put  a 
rabbit  on  the  stake  and  leaves  around  the 
bottom.  Set  the  trap  about  three  feet 
from  the  stake.  On  the  pan  of  the  trap 
put  a  mouse  sprinkled  with  scent.  Cover 
the  trap  well,  but  leave  the  mouse-head 
uncovered. 

No.  2 — Go  to  a  spring  where  the  water 
does  not  rise  and  fall.  Place  a  stone 
about  fifteen  inches  long  near  the  shore 
so  that  the  top  will  be  one  inch  above  the 
water.  Cover  the  stone  with  sod.  Place 
the  trap  about  five  inches  from  shore, 
all  of  the  trap  being  under  water  except 
the  pan.  Cover  the  pan  with  moss  or  thin 
sod.  Put  the  bait  on  the  stone  that  is 
covered  with  sod.  using  some  scent. 

No.  3 — Get  a  large  piece  of  bloody  meat, 
and  sprinkle  with  scent.  Drag  the  bait 
aroimd,  and  set  your  traps  in  the  trail. 
Cover  the  traps  with  dirt,  leaves,  moss, 
feathers  or  chaff. 

No.  4 — .\fter  finding  a  place  where  the 
fox  passes  around  a  log  or  stump,  make 
a  bed  of  chaft  or  leaves,  and  set  the  trap 
in  it.  Have  the  trap  fastci-ed  to  a  drag. 
Sprinkle  small  pieces  of  bait  around  the 
trap,  and  use  some  scent. 

No.  5 — During  the  summer  lay  limbs 
across  cow-paths  in  the  woods  and  pas- 
tures. On  either  side  of  these  obstructions 
will  be  good  places  for  your  traps  in  the 
winter,   

Catch  the  Fox  Off  H^.s  Guard 

By  Thomas  L.  Elliott 

THE  fox  gives  the  beginner  about  as 
much  trouble  as  any  of  the  fur-bearers. 
I  win  give  a  few  practical  sets  which 
should  enable  a  beginner  to  hang  up  his 
first  fox-skin. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  timber  a 
very  good  set  is  to  find  a  windfall  and 
with  your  hatchet  cut  a  bed  for  your  trap? 
on  the  windfall.  Carefully  make  two  blind 
sets  about  twenty  feet  apart  on  top  of  the 
log;  fasten  trap  to  a  clog  or  drag.  Dig 
a  hole  under  the  log  about  half-way  l>e- 
tween  your  two  traps,  and  place  your  bait 
in  the  hole  under  the  log.  Mr.  Fox  will 
smell  the  bait  and  jump  upon  the  log  and 
•ft-alk  back  and  forth,  and  if  you  have 
made  a  neat  blind  set  he  is  your  fox.  as 
he  is  not  looking  for  any  trap  on  the  log. 
Only  on  verj"  rare  occasions  would  you 
catch  him  by  setting  a  trap  in  front  of  the 
hole  with  the  bait  in,  as  he  would  be 
very  cautious  when  approaching  the  bait, 
and  he  would  probably  discover  your  trap. 

Boil  all  traps  used  for  fox  sets  in  a 
strong  liquid  made  of  the  bark  or  small 
boughs  of  whatever  kind  of  timber  that 
grows  the  most  plentiful  in  the  vicinity. 

.\  good  set  in  a  prairie  countr>-  is  to 
make  a  careful  blind  set  on  an  ant-hill  or 
badger-mound  and  stake  a  beef-head  any- 
where within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of 
the  trap.  -As  Mr.  Fo.x  will  circle  around 
that  beef-head  and  jump  upon  the  knoll 
or  mound  to  get  better  observations,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  land  him. 

Fox-Trapping  Requires 
Patience 

'By  Martin  Swanson 

THE  fox  is  a  ver>-  shrewd  animal,  and  it 
takes  wit  and  patience  to  trap  him. 
However,  I  have  been  very  successful 
with- this  method  of  taking  Reynard. 

Find  a  place  where  foxes  are  in  the 
habit  of  traveling.  Pick  out  a  nice  knoll 
or  hill,  and  if  you  cannot  find  one.  make 
one.  Hills  should  be  made  a  month  in 
advance,  or  during  the  summer,  so  the 
fox  will  get  accustomed  to  them.  When 
trapping  season  opens,  get  a  couple  oi 
handfuls  of  chicken- feathers,  and  sprinkli 
around  the  hill.  This  hill  should  be  at 
least  two  feet  high.  Then  get  a  live 
chicken,  putting  it  in  a  cage,  and  hang 
about  ten  feet  from  the  hill  and  about 
eight  feet  high,  in  plain  sight  of  the 
mound.  Set  about  three  No.  2  fox-traps, 
and  cover  well  with  dirt  from  the  hill,  and 
fasten  chains  to  drag. 

Traps  must  be  set  on  top  of  mound. 
Don't  touch  the  trap  with  bare  hands 
after  vou  have  touched  the  bait,  or  the 
fox  will  not  go  on  the  mound,  and  your 
work  will  be  in  vain.  Use  clean  mit- 
tens or  gloves  in  handling  bait  or  traps. 


How  to  Install  Your  Own-« 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Systems 

Save  all  cost  of  skilled  labor;  post  yourself  on 
the  Dew,  practical  Gibbons  method.  Every  detail 
explained  in  my  bifir  new  book.  Every  home,  even 
the  snaallest  cottage,  can  now  have  running  water 
and  a  modern  beating  planti  my  book  •xplalns 
everything.  My  rock-bottom  prices  ou  euaraiiteed 
material  will  astound  ;oul 

Book  FREE! 

My  new  book  gWea  yoo  greater  baying  power  than 
yoor  local  dealer.  Thousands  of  thing-a  illustrated 
and  priced.  Hot  water  and  steam  hvatlns  plants, 
gasoline  enRinea,  hydnalic  rams.  piMB*  Pumps,  valves, 
electrio  li?htinff  plants,  acetylene  llsntinff  plants,  all  acces- 
aories.  Everytkinf  guaranteed.  Save  on  all  materi&I.  ^ 
XJLTfltm  TAflttvt  See  fo^  yonreelf  how  easy  It  ia.  with 
¥V  me  I  Oaay.  the  aid  of  my  new  book,  to  make  im- 
prorementa  about  your  borne.   Postcard  brinsa  it  free.  • 

M.  J.  GIBBONS.  Dept.  3086>.  DAYTON,  O. 


FOR    INFORMATION  AS    TO    UANDS  IN 


The  NaUon's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRDIT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION' 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBUR  MeCOT,     I  E.K.CLARK, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.for  Florida,   A.&  I.  A  gt.  for  Virginia 
Alabama,  (ieorfria,     I     and  the  Carolinas, 
Jacksonville,  Fla,     |     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Reduce  Fdrm  Work! 


Thla  rapid  tool  ,^nder,  with  its  wonderfoTI 
artificial  diamond  wheeU,  s  h a r  pen  s  plow 
points,  eaws,  axes,  discs,  sickles  and  all 
farm  tools  25  times  faster  than  a 
^indstone,  10  times  better  than 
emery.  Will  not  draw  temper.  It  re- 
duces farm  work,  sares  time,  labor 
and  money.    Will  send  it  on  trial 
without  advance  payment  or  obligation. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  all  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  a  sewing 
machine.     Special  attachments  such  as 
forge,  milk  tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw.  lathe, 
drill,  etc.,  furnished  if  desired,  fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

Luthtr  GrinderCc.  197  Strob  Bdg.  Milwaukee,  Nit. 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 


By  using:  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


saves  nign  iiiting,  iigniea 
draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don*t  loosen— wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot 
Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 
"i£iectric  Wheel  Co.*    13  Elm  Street,  Quincy.lll. 


Spendl/  to.EarnSl 


postal  will  bring  de* 
"  tails  of  how  to  get  the 
Automatic  **  Clean  " 

Curry  Comb  free  of  charffe* 
Tbe  comb  thataaves  dollars  in  time,  trouble,  labor  and  ex« 
Dense.  Thia  offer  wiU  be  withdrawn  when  the  '  'Clean' '  isio* 
crodaced,  but  is  eood  now  tf  yon  keep  borses  and  are  wilUnff 
to  try  the  "Clean"  Comb.  Send  for  advertiain^  offer  today. 
Addreaa  ;  CLEAN  COMB  CO.,  Dept.  F,  BACINE,  WIS. 


Boys'  Club 

IT  IS  only  fair  that  the  boys  of  every 
family  should  have  a  pubUcation  devoted 
to  their  particular  interests.  The  Ameri- 
can Boy  is  both  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. Its  editors  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  stories  and  subjects  in 
which  our  boys  are  especially  interested. 
This  magazine  will  brighten  and  enliven 
the  home  life  of  every  boy.  Its  reading 
matter  is  wholesome  and  will  inspire  and 
bring  out  the  best  traits  of  character  in  the 
boys  who  read  it.  Here  is  our  Boys'  Club 
for  our  Farm  and  Fireside  boys.  This 
offer  will  expire  in  two  weeks. 
farm  and  Fireside,  1  yiear, 

regular  price  50c 

American  Boy,  1  year, 
regular  price  $1.00 


Both  for 
only 
$1.00 


1 


1 

I        Farm  Notes  | 


Killing  Quack-Grass 

By  James  A.  King 

QUACK-GRASS  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  weeds  which  the  farmer 
must  encounter  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
its  great  perniciousness  is  the  persistency 


The  whole  problem  may  be  summed 
up  into  this  one  thing:  If  we  can  keep 
the  quack-grass  from  getting  a  sprig  or 
leaf  above  ground  for  a  whole  season, 
we  have  succeeded  in  killing  the  weed. 
If  this  is  not  done,  our  efforts  are  un- 
successful. 


with  which  it  grows  again  after  having  been 
pulled  out,  cut  off  or  dug  up.  It  has  more 
lives  than  the  fabled  cat.  Its  ability  to 
grow  again  after  all  kinds  of  mistreatment 
is  the  result  of  its  method  of  growth. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  running  root- 
stalks.  These  rootstalks  are  a  sort  of  fleshy, 
white,  underground  stem  with  feeding-roots 
running  from  each  joint.  If  one  of  these 
joints  or  rootstalks  is  set  down  in  the 
ground  anywhere,  it  immediately  begins  to 
grow.    These  rootstalks  are  a  sort  of  store- 


and  double-disked  and  harrowed  it,  some- 
times going  over  it  twice  with  this  outfit 
before  leaving  the  field.  This  was  done 
until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June.  Then 
one  day  just  after  a  light  shower  a  heavy 
seeding  of  Japanese  millet  was  sown  and 
harrowed  in.  In  this  way  the  millet  sprouted 
at  once. 

What  quack-grass  roots  were  left  in  the 
ground  were  by  this  time  considerably  dis- 
couraged. As  a  consequence,  the  Japanese 
millet  beat  them  to  it  and  got  a  good  matted 
growth  before  the  quack-grass  was  able  to 
struggle  out.  Because  of  the  heavy  fer- 
tilization and  the  very  thorough  tillage. of 
the  ground,  the  millet  made  an  unusual 
growth. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  the  field 
at  the  time  of  cutting  gives  some  idea  of 
the  thickness  of  the  crop  and  the  height  of 
it.  The  growth  was  so  thick  and  so  rank 
that  any  quack  which  still  had  sufficient  life 
in  it  to  try  to  grow  was  entirely  smothered 
out.  In  fact,  the  growth  was  so  heavy  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  mow  it  successfully. 

After  the  millet  was  removed  in  the  fall, 
we  were  unable  to  find  any  trace  whatever 
of  any  quack  growing  in  the  stubble.  Some 
such  method  as  this  is  the  best  that  I  know 
of  for  combating  quack-grass. 


Observations  of  a  Veteran 
Bee- Keeper 

By  Henry  L.  Jeffrey 
lyiY  ADVICE  to  beginners  is  to  first  keep 
your  eyes  open.     Learn  to  let  the  bees 
tell  you  by  their  actions  what  they  want  you 


COFFEE  THRESHED  HER 
15  Long  Years. 


Heavy  growth  of  Japanese  millet  that  effectively  smothered  the  quack-grass 


Farm  and  Fireside,    Springfield,  Ohio 

BIGMONEY  IN 


house  of  plant-food.  The  quack-grass  in  its 
normal  growth  forms  starch  and  stores  it  in 
these  rootstalks. 

If  the  top  plant  is  cut  off,  pulled  up  or 
dug  out,  the  roots  that  do  remain  in  the 
ground  immediately  draw  from  the  store  of 
starch  which  is  stored  away  in  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  rootstalks,  and  there  is 
enough  of  this  left  to  nourish  them  until 
they  get  a  few  leaves  above  the  ground  and 
so  put  themselves  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

This  brief  record  of  the  life  history  of 
the  plant  gives  somewhat  of  an  insight  into 
the  problems  involved  in  the  successful 
killing  of  this  weed. 

The  Growth  Was  Almost  Too  Heavy  to  Mow 

On  the  farm  which  I  have  been  operating 
for  the  last  few  years  there  was  a  small 
patch  of  a  very  heavy  growth  of  quack- 
grass.  Apparently  I  have  had  pretty  good 
success  in  killing  it  out,  and  this  was  the 
method  that  was  used :  This  patch  of 
ground  was  in  corn  in  1911.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1912  a  good  coat  of  barn-yard 
manure  was  scattered  over  this  patch.  Then 
it  was  plowed  deep.  Then  another  light 
coating  of  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure 
was  put  on  as  a  top-dressing. 

At  least  twice  every  week,  and  in  some 
instances  three  or  four  times,  we  went 
onto  this  piece  of  ground  with  our  tractor 


Ton  can  make  big  O-A-T-S  money  on  your  farm  If  you  plant 
the  right  Beed.  Seed  Is  everything, yet  the  smallest  expense 
of  farming.  Last  year  those  who  planted  our  O-A-l-S  got 
great  crops— Nymeyer.  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  95  buihels  to 
a6re;Cling,  Afmoa.  Colo.,  14IH  bushels  to  acredargest  yield 
ever  recorded);  Richards.  Dalton,  Mich.,  82>^  bushels; 
Barnes,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  II9>^  bushels — often  more  than 
double,  sometimes  triple  their  ovrn  common  oats  produced 
from  same  land.  Our  Free  Boob  gives  details — just  paclced 


with  useful  inf orma- 
tlon. 


This  Seed  O-A-T-S  Germinates  Nearly  IOO% 

— Every  seed  spronting,  vigorous,  hsrdy.  foil  of  life — with  large  kernels  and  thin  halls — not 
"weaklinga"'  that  yield  only  half  crops  at  threshing  time.  Our  famons  Swedish  Regenerated  Seed 
0-A-T-S  are  grown  on  Galloway  Bros.  1920-acre  Canadian  Farm  from 
virgin  soil.  These  oats  weigh  48  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Think  of  that! 
Plant  these  O-A-T-S  this  Spring  and  get  this  big  0-4-T  S  money  in  1913. 


Book  and  Samples  GIVEN 

Our  wonderful  book  ■■BIG  MONEY  IN  OATS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THEM^'  tells  all  about  these  Seed  O-A-T-S.  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
pocket  the  big  O-A-T-S  money.  You  can  have  it.  For  10  cents,  to 
cover  packing  and  mailing,  we  will  give  you  a  packet  of  our  Big 
Money  Seed  O-A-T-S.  For  25  cents  a  triple  size  packet.  For  50 
cents  packet  three  times  25  cent  size.  The  empty  packets  will  Ije 
avcaptod  as  cash,  to  apply  on  vour  futui  e  orders.    Write  us  at  once. 

GALLOWA  Y  BROS.  -BOWMAN  CO. 
Seed  Oat  Specialists,  Box  746  A,  Waterloo,  la. 


to  do  for  them,  in  place  of  your  telling  them 
what  you  want  them  to  do  for  you. 

The  very  first  consideration  is  where  to 
set  the  hives  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
pounds  of  surplus  honey.  Suppose  it  is  two 
or  three  hives  or  ten  or  twenty  hives  you 
have  or  buy  to  start  with  and  you  have  a 
place  sheltered  on  the  north  and  west  by 
buildings  and  high  fences.  A  part  of  the 
hives  are  set  in  that  protected  corner.  The 
remainder  are  set  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building  and  have  more  of  a  west  and  south 
exposure. 

Those  in  the  corner  are  catching  the  early 
morning  sun  in  winter  and  are  warmed  up 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  They  take  their 
fly-out  exercise,  return  to  their  hives,  cluster 
snugly  between  their  combs  and  are  well 
prepared  for  the  coming  chill  at  nighttime. 

The  hives  placed  with  the  west  and  south 
exposure  are  warmed  up  one,  two  or  three 
hours  later  and  fly  out  that  much  later. 
Watch  them,  keep  a  record  of  them,  and 
you  will  find  out  that  the  bees  are  lost  twice 
as  much  on  the  snow  from  the  west  and 
south  situation  as  from  the  east  and  south- 
east location. 

The  same  observations  taught  me,  also, 
that  during  the  bloom  of  basswood,  that 
yields  its  nectar  during  moonlight  nights, 
the  same  east  and  south  exposure  let  the 
rays  of  moonlight  right  into  the  entrance  of 
the  hives  and  started  the  stream  of  workers 
for  the  basswood  bloom.  Taking  all  points 
into  consideration,  I  want  the  entrances  of 
my  hives  between  straight  east  and  straight 
south. 

Have  a  Definite  Price 

My  second  consideration  is  the  shape  of 
the  hive.  Combs  longer  from  front  to  rear 
than  from  top  to  bottom  furnish  the  most 
space  on  top  for  surplus  boxes.  The 
standard  size  is  eight  and  one-half  inches 
deep  and  seventeen  inches  long  on  the  inside 
measure.  There  are  all  sorts  of  variations 
from  this  size,  but  start  with  the  standard. 

My  third  consideration  is  the  style  of  the 
surplus  honey-cases  for  the  hive.  Do  not 
try  supers  for  two,  three  or  more  sizes  of 
honey-boxes.  Have  only  one,  and  always 
sell  for  just  one  price,  to  all  customers,  and 
do  not  experiment  with  every  new  thing  that 
comes  along,  if  you  want  to  obtain  an  in- 
come from  your  bees,  that  will  pay  you 
for   your    time    and    the    money  invested. 


"For  over  fifteen  years,"  writes  a 
patient,  hopeful  little  Ills,  woman, 
"while  a  coffee  drinker,  I  suffered  from 
Spinal  Irritation  and  Nervous  trouble. 
I  was  treated  by  good  physicians,  but 
did  not  get  much  relief. 

"I  never  suspected  that  coffee  might 
be  aggravating  my  condition.  (Tea  is 
just  as  injurious,  because  it  contains 
caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in 
coffee.)  I  was  down-hearted  and  dis- 
couraged, but  prayed  daily  that  I  might 
find  something  to  help  me. 

"Several  years  ago,  while  at  a  friend's 
house,  I  drank  a  cup  of  Postum  and 
thought  I  had  never  tasted  anything 
more  delicious. 

"From  that  time  on  I  used  Postum  in- 
stead of  coffee  and  soon  began  to  im- 
prove in  health,  so  that  now  I  can  walk 
half  a  dozen  blocks  or  more  with  ease, 
and  do  many  other  things  that  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  able  to  do  again  in 
this  world. 

"My  appetite  is  good,  I  sleep  well  and 
find  life  is  worth  living,  indeed.  A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  said  she  did  not  like 
Postum,  it  was  so  weak  and  tasteless. 

"I  explained  to  her  the  difference 
when  it  is  made  right — boiled  according 
to  directions.  She  was  glad  to  know  this 
because  coffee  did  not  agree  with  her. 
Now  her  folks  say  they  expect  tO"  use 
Postum  the  rest  of  their  lives."  Name 
given  upon  request.  Read  the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient ;  there's 
no  waste  ;  and  the  flavour  is  always  uni- 
form. Sold  by  grocers — 45  to  50-cup  tin 
30  cts.,  90  to  100-cup  tin  50  cts. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer's 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


"Direct  from 
Factory  to  Hor»e" 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  Vehiclea 
Harness  and  Accessories  publistied. 

$^^WSaTed  on  this  sp-to-datebugeT 
MM  ihowt  how  Mnrra;  saves 
m9  ;(Hi  from  >i  to  H< 
Bhipped  direct  from  fsc- 
torr.   4  weeks'  road  trial. 
2  rears'  sruarantee.  Get 
the  Murray  Book  before 
Tou  buv.    Postal  will  brinff  , 
it-    Inveati^to  our  claims. 

Write  for  it  today. 
The  Wllber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.  635  5th  Ave.Cincinnab'.O. 


$1.20  PER  GALLON— DELIVERED  FREE 

Century  House  Paint  made  in  all  colors,  in 
gallon  cans,  only  $1.20  per  gallon. 
Century  Barn  Paint,  Red,  Gray  or  Green, 
gallon  cans,  only  65c  per  gallon. 
Freight  Paid  on  orders  of  6  gallons  or  more  to  any  sta- 
tion east  of  the  Eocky  Monntaiua.  except  N.  &  S.  Dak.. 
Colo.  N.  Mei.,  Tex.,  Okls..  Miss.,  Ala., La..  Ga  .and 
Fla.   Delivered  Free  to  these  etstea 
forSc  more  per  gallon, 
L  These  prices  for  4  weeks  only — order 
I  now.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ReieTence:So.l\\.  Nat'l.  Bank. 
Catalog  end  Color  Card  Free. 
CENTURY  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  993    East  St.  Louis, 
or  Dept.  we  200  Filth  Ave. 
Jew  York  City. 


Book  Free 

We  want  every  General  and  Mixed 
Farmer,  Dairyman*  Stock  Raiser,  Trucker 
and  Fruit  Grower  to  know  all  about  the  ex- 
cellent opportunities  open  at  Santa  Rosat 
Florida.  The  soil  is  a  deep*  black,  sandy  loam 
—the  best  in  the  State.  You  can  raise  two  and 
three  crops  on  the  Bame  land  in  the  same  year. 
There  ia  plenty  of  rainfall  twelve  months  In  the 
year.  Irrigation  or  crop  failure  are  unheard  of. 
Yoa  can  raise  the  finest  and  highest  priced 
oranges  in  Florida.  You  can  raise  and  fatten  hogrs 
at  1  cent  per  pound.  You  can  pasture  stock  the 
year  'round.  Dairying  will  pay  bigger  profits 
than  in  the  North.  One  of  the  finest  and  health- 
iest climates  in  the  United  States.  Sunstrokes  and 
frostbites  are  unknown.  Lumber  at  wholesale 
prices.  AH  kinds  of  forage  and  hay  crops.  You  can 
raise  all  semi-tropical  crops  and  almost  all  North- 
ern crops.  It's  the  ideal  place  to  live,  and  farm 
where  you  can  make  three  dollars  where  you 
make  one  up  North. 

— — .  Send  today  for  our  large 

illustrated  book,  a  free 
sample  of  soil,  and  make 
us  prove  these  statements. 
This  book  is  written  after 
3  years'  actual  experience 
on  the  ground  and  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  you, 

lt*8  all  mailed  Free, 
postage  prepaid* 

Address: 

SANTA  ROSA 
PLANTATION  CO. 

522— 208  N.  5th  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILU 
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ReEable  and  Foil  of  Life 

^SPECIAL  OFFER 

i  Made  to  build  NaW  Business,  A  trial 
^will  make  yoa  our  permanent  customer  J 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  ^;-J;;3J 

worth  loc;  Lettuoe,  11  icinils.  wotlIi  15c: 
kTomatoeft,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip,  7 
^splendid,  worth  iOc;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
.worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
^worth  2oc— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  SLOO. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper* 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive 
this  Talnable  coUection  ol  seeds_  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instrnctive,  beaatifal 
.  Seed  aod  Plant  Book,  telJ3  all  about  Buck- 
'  bee's  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

210O  Buckbee  Street ' 
Rockiord,  Tllino 


•COMPARISON 
INGROWTH 
jOF  TOMATO 
PLANTS 


Each  of 
the  same  nam-  pjx' 
her  of  days  from 
seed  but  started  at 
different  intervals  of 
the  MOON'S  INFLUENCE. 
I  want  to  send  every  fanner  or  gardener  a  FBFE  COFT 
'  ■  inleresting  booklet  SCIENCE  A>T)  AGRICUL- 
Don*t  miss  reading  this  instructive  booidet 
on  the  aOO^i'S  LXKLrESCE  over  plantsrowth. 
■*  inAf^  Send  your  name  now  and  you  will  be  stire 
$1000^  of  a  copy  of  a  limited  edition. 

FRANK  H.  CSREGORY,  Gregory  Farm 
65  Falracres,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


The  Trees  that  Grow 
The  Fruit  that  Sells 

I*  your  orchard  is  to  make  much  money  you 
must  get  big  crops  of  fruit  every  year.  You  must 
grow  fruit  that  all  can  be  sold  for  high  prices. 
Three  kinds  of  apples,  three  of  peaches,  one  of 
pear  and  one  of  cherry  produce  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  commercial  frtiit  crop  of  the  East.  Plant 
good  trees  of  these  kinds,  and  your  orchard,  with 
proper  care,  will  be  sure  to  make  you  more  than 
SlOO  an  acre  every  year. 

Get  Our  Special  Booklet  Free 

It  teils  you  what  varieties  of  each  fruit  are  bringing 
Id  the  hulk  of  the  profits,  and  why  trees  of  our  special 
strains  yield  so  much  better  than  the  average.  Pic- 
tures of  twelve  orchards  planted  with  Harrison  trees, 
and  the  facts  about  these,  prove  both  points.  This 
book  is  free  and  if  you  write  for  it  at  once  we  will  send 
you  also  our  complete  illustrated  catalog. 
HARRISON'S  NURSERIES.  Erie  Areniie,  Berlin,  Md. 


Pirst  Quality 

FRUITTREE5 


stood  the  test  for  over  40  years.  Buy 
f/    Irom  a  firm  with  a  reputation  for  reliability 

•  /        We  grow  our  trees  in  the  famous  Dansville  I 
nursery  center  where  the  finest  trees  come  from. 
B|K         Our  fine  of  Apple,  Pt-ach .  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum 
«9    and  Quince  trees  ie  very  choice.    Quality  con- 
g        sidered.  our  prices  are  lowest  possible. 

ilVe  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name  and 
/rce/rom  Scale,  and  trill  lejund  to 
inCested  in  every  case  where  Jound  other- 
wise.   Wrrre  far  Calilvfin  Mtri  price  Tisl  of  seleetedH 
ttoeU.B.Hore7NBrMnes,25SbteSt,DauvilM.Y.  ^ 


Guaranteed  to  "Make  Good"  ^ 

We  Mil  only  quality  treei.  That's  why 
we  guaranteo  them  ftnrdy,  true  to 
name,  and  free  from  all  disease. 

0FineFruitTrees99c 

3  .Spy  Apple.  2  Dberta  Peach,  2  Wilder 
Pear,  2  Ey.  Richmond  Cherry.  2  Lombard  Plnm 
Oar  stock  of  Apple,  Pear  Peach,  Plnni,  Cherry 
and  Qoincf  trees  is  exceptionally  fine  this  year. 
Wrfle  far  Catalsi  ww  and  send  us  your  order  at  once. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
|23  Main  Si.  Dansville,  N.  V. 

I'ou'U  Nevct-  Begref  Plonthig  KelU/  Trees 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Inflructinns  for  planlinp.  rultivating 
and  pruniu^:  also  descriptioDB  of  bent 
rarietiei  fur  vineyard  or  buDid  garden.   Profusely  illoEtrated. 
Issued  by  the  largest  growers  uf  F;rape  vines  and  small  fruits 
in  the  i-..iintry.    MillioDH   of  viaes  for  sale, 
k    T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  BOX  30,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


opulap 
JCoUection 

'•i^     BJ  1  Ellierta  Pr-.ith.  1  Harvest 

and      |H  Apple.  IBartlett  Pear.]  Win- 

Hants  ter  .\pple,  Baldwin.  1  Mont- 
anT3jy  morcncy  Soar  Cherrj'.  1 
B^^^^^  OihcartSweet  Cherry,  1  Orcinne 
Quincw.  1  Maloney  Prune.  All  4  ft.  hieh. 
GKAPES:  IConcorrl.  blue;  1  Delaware,  red 
CURRANTS:  1  Perfection  red;  1  \Vhit( 
Grape,  best  white.  4  Pieplant  room.  Each 
tree  and  plant  perfect.  All  lor  •1.00. 
Our  tr<-nfl»re  upland  grown.  prnpacatM  from  iwiir- 
ing  nrcharda.  are  hardy,  baaltbv,  thrifty,  and  arc 
at>foIiit«lT  guaranteed  to  be  Truo-to-Xame  and 
IrM  from  tcale  t»Tit«  today  for  our  FREE,  whulnale, 
illuitratffd  caUlogue.  as  it  fives  a  delcnlition  o£  vano- 
tiet.  teaeon  of  ripening,  etc. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WEUS  CO.,  68  Miia  Sl,  Dansvilfe,  N.  Y. 

DamvMe'a  Pionef  ICA./iesaU  Xurseries. 


1 


are  of  a«  blgb  quality  aa  WiD^'i  Alfalfa, 
Com  and  other  farm  aeedi.     Try  them.  ' 

Great  lOc  Offer] 

We  will  mail  larfv  packet  Beet,  Lettuce, 
Radlih,  Turnip  and  teveral  aamplei  of  I 
cboiceit  Field  Seeds  for  Itc  postpaid,  I 

L  To  Grow  It,  FREE 

jOnr  caulog  help,  farmer,  make  morel 
Imonef.  li  a  complete  guide  to  Alfalfa  | 
I  culture.  Detcrihee  field-,  vegetable-,  and  I 
1  fiowox  seed,.    Writeloryour  free  copy.  ' 

!  Seed  Co.Box64t)  Mecbjnicsborg.O- 


'Alfalfa-^""  " 


Opening  and  Closing  Attach- 
ment for  Gate 

By  Vernon  Hartsock 

ERE  is  an  attach- 


H 


ment  for  opening 
and  closing  a  gate 
from  a  vehicle.  This 
idea  is  original  with 
the  writer  and  has 
been  tried  out  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  attachment  con- 
sists of  a  post  (A) 
set  in  the  ground  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the 
gate-post,  at  right 
angles,  and  is  bored 
through  to  receive 
eye-bolt  (B),  which  is 
keyed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  post  to  keep  it 
from  pulling  out. 
Hinged  with  eye-bolt 

(B)  is  a  piece  of  U- 
shaped  angle-iron 

(C)  .  at  the  opposite 
end  of  which  is 
hinged  iron  (E).  the 
same  bolt  going 
through  C,  E  and 
clevis  D.  The  iron  (E)  must  be  longer  than 
C  by  five  inches,  as  this  is  the  secret  of  its 
successful  operation.  The  iron  (E)  is  in 
turn  hinged  with  open  eye-bolt  (F)  at  the 
lower  board  of  the  gate,  at  the  same  distance 

from  the  gate-post  as 
the  attachment  post 
is  from  the  gate-post. 
Ropes  1  and  2  are 
tied  to  clevis  (D), 
thence  they  run 
through  the  double 
pulley  (H),  which  is 
supported  by  a 
bracket  (G),  thence 
going  in  opposite  di- 
rections, up  and  down 
the  driveway,  and  are 
there  fastened  to 
posts  set  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from 
the  gate  to  permit  it 
to  open  without  in- 
terfering with  a  team 
or  conveyance. 

As  this  attachment 
locks  the  gate  shut  as 
well  as  open,  no  other 
latch    is  required. 
Now,  if  we  pull  either 
rope,  No.  1  or  2,  the 
attachment  is  raised, 
folds  together  like  a 
backward,  as  in  Fig. 
Pull  again,  and  the 
movement  is  reversed — the  gate  is  closed. 


jack-knife  and  falls 
2 — the  gate  is  open. 


Plan  for  Road  Work  Now 

By  John  N.  Edy 
TJ7ITH  winter  snows  the  road-improvement 
"  season  is  practically  at  an  end.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  "take  stock."  to  look  back 
over  the  year's  work  and  see  just  what  has 
been  accomplished.  If  the  road  business  of. 
your  community  is  properly  handled,  every 
item  of  real  improvement  is  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Assuming  that  you  have  put  forth 
substantial  effort,  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
you  realize  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  trouble  with  a  great  many  of  us  is 
that  we  are  too  easily  satisfied.  We  start 
out  with  certain  results  in  view,  and  then 
gracefully  accept  the  accomplishment  of 
half  what  we  originally  intended.  Especially 
do  we  find  this  spirit  in  relation  to  high- 
way betterment.  There  has  been  so  much 
proposed  and  so  little  done  that  we  are 
prone  to  take  for  granted  the  failure  of  any 
road-improvement  project.  And  just  there 
lies  the  secret  of  a  great  majority  of  those 
failures  :  they  arc  expected  beforehand. 

Some  Questions  to  Consider 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  your  efforts 
to  better  the  roads  have  met  with  excep- 
tional success.  If  such  is  the  case,  what  is 
the  reason?  Are  your  officials  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  unusually  able?  To 
what  man  or  men  do  you  give  credit  for  the 
pleasing  results  ?  Who  planned  the  work 
and  supervised  its  progress?  It  is  well  for 
the  road-user  to  consider  these  questions, 
because  there  is  another  season  coming. 
Your  system  of  highways  is  certainly  not 
perfect,  and  the  ultimate  perfection  of  that 
systiiii  depends  largely  upon  the  officials 
chosen  by  the  men  to  be  benefited. 

But  I  question  if  the  average  citizen  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  roads  in  his  com- 
munity have  really  been  bettered.  In  all 
likelihood  they  have  been  worked:  but  have 
they  been  substantially  iml>rovcd?  Was 
your  work  planned  before  actual  construc- 
tion began?  Was  there  organization  and 
cooperation,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
accomplished?  Did  your  officials — your 
county  commissioners — attempt  to  supervise 
the  improvements  themselves,  as  they  so 
often  do  with  disastrous  results?  Did  they 
think  it  a  waslc  of  money  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  competent  road-builder,  who 
could  take  charge  of  the  road  affairs  and  do 
systematic  and  economical  work?  Do  your 
people  still  "work  out"  ihcir  poll  tax,  as  your 


grandfather  did?  Are  your  neighbors  so 
behind  the  times  that  they  think  they  can- 
not afford  decent  roads  ?  And  if  you  did 
have  competent  officials  and  a  reasonable 
road  fund,  did  the  road-users  stand  back  of 
the  men  who  were  trying  to  do  something? 

It's  a  good  idea  to  think  about  these 
things.  After  the  rush  of  farm  work  is 
over — when,  on  your  way  to  town,  you  have 
time  to  look  about  you  and  think  of  what 
you  see — it's  a  pretty  good  thing  to  take  ; 
stock.  Does  your  road  business  pay?  //  j 
not,  WHY? 


A  Farmer's  Test  of  Corn 
Fertilizers 

A.  J.  Legg 

TAST  spring  I  laid  off  three  plats  of  uni- 
form soil  in  my  corn-field  for  comparing 
complete  fertilizer  with  acid  phosphate,  and 
also  with  a  plat  without  fertilizer.  Each 
plat  consisted  of  two  rows  of  corn  laid  otf 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  They  were 
sixty  feet  long,  and  each  plat  contained  a 
little  less  than  two  square  rods  of  ground. 
On  the  first  plat  I  applied  eight  pounds  of 
a  complete  fertilizer,  a  2-12-3  goods,  costing 
$26  per  ton ;  on  the  next  plat  I  used  eight 
pounds  of  a  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate,  and 
on  the  third  plat  I  used  no  fertilizer. 

The  fertilizer  was  put  in  the  hill  and  the 
corn  dropped  on  the  fertilizer  and  covered 
with  a  hoe.  The  corn  did  not  come  up  very 
well  on  the  fertilized  plats,  and  it  was  re- 
planted. These  plats  were  cut  separately 
and  carefully  shocked.  They  were  husked 
November  second,  and  the  corn  carefully 
weighed  as  soon  as  husked,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

Plat  No.  1 — Complete  fertilizer   34  lbs. 

Plat  No.  2 — Acid  phosphate   42  lbs. 

Plat  No.  3 — No  fertilizer   28  lbs. 

The  complete  fertilizer  showed  a  gain  of 
twenty-one  per  cent,  in  production  from  its 
use,  while  the  acid  phosphate  showed  a  gain 
of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  unfertilized  plat. 

This  is  in  harmony  with  other  experi- 
ments I  have  tried,  comparing  acid  phos- 
phate with  the  so-called  complete  fertilizers 
on  other  crops.  The  acid  phosphate  nearly 
always  proves  better  than  the  complete 
fertilizers  on  my  soil.  Other  soils  may  not 
show  the  same  results,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  farmers  to  make  a  test  of  their  soils  and 
see  which  fertilizer  does  best  in  the  way  of 
crop  production.  It  might  lead  to  a  more 
economical  use  of  fertilizer. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  I,  1913 


Your  Seed  Grain 

CLEANED  CDCC 
and  GRADED  111  EE 


To  prove  my  "Chatham."  I  will  ship  it\ 
freight  prepaid,  no  money  down.  Let  it  ■ 
clean,  grade  aud  eeparat*  yoor  Seed  Grain 
f'T  30  days.   Then  keep  it  and  pay  ine  my 
astonishingly  low  price  next  November  or 
send  it  back,  at  my  expeoBe. 

CHATHAM  ANo'cLEANlfR 

grades,  cleans  and  separates  Wheat.  Gate, 
C«-rn.  Barley.  Peas.  Beans.  Flax.  Clover,  Tim- 
othy, etc.     Takes  Cackle.  Wild  Oats,  Smut, 
etc. .  from  seed  wheat ;  any  mixture  from  flaz. 
ts  c^rn  for  drop  planter.    Bids  clorer  of 
'_bucIihorn.    Takes  all  dirt, 
^haff  and  weeds  from  tim- 
!  otby.    Bemoves  foul 
weed  teed  and  all 
damaged,  shmuken. 
cracked  or  feeble  ker- 
nels.   Bandies  60  bu. 
per  hour.    Gas  power 
or  hand  power.  Pos't- 
al  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  propo- 
l^i  sition  and  latest  Cata- 
log. Write  now  for 
lu,  Booklet  ?S .  (73) « 

TheManaonCampbell  Co.. Detroit.  Kan  saeCity.  Minneapolis/ 


iniNiiii 


Under  jjereonal  soperrision  nt  24  Esp«?rts  of  National 
Flepotation,  each  in  a  special  line.  Improved  methods  (>f 
modem  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  for  farmers  and 
pr.fspective  farmers — C^eneral  Farming-.  Poultry.  Truck. 
Fruit.  Small  Farm  Course,  Agricultural  Journalism,  and 
Special  Courses  selected  to  suit  your  needs.  Write  wfaicb 
kind  of  farming  Interests  you  and  get  special  particulars 
and 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

"How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More" 

Shows  a  way  to  more  profiii  for  the  farcier.  and  *,  safe  tit  out  for 
city  folks,  (lives  farmiug  fact?  vhicL  jcm  ought  lo  krow,  whetber  you 
ape  &  fann«r  or  not.  and  explains  how  to  tr«cli  farmiae  ■uecesxfutlj 
l.j  mail  to  stu<4eats  in  ervry  state.  Just  the  ttppcrttuiej  jon  have 
i>€en  wanthie— to  learn  Scientilie  Fartning^  at  Home.  Make 
vuur  spare  tiriip  eoum  thi?  wimer.  Write  tydaj  (no  a^nte). 
Free  Sample  Lesson  on  Keqiicst. 

American  Farmers  School,  296  Laird  BIdg..  HiniKapoSs,  Minn. 

I  Original  Olid  Lnt  gest  Corfi^pondtrnce  HcJujol  of  Faitninq) 


4% AND  NO  WORRY^*^ 

YOUR  BANKING  FRIEND 

Persons  who  think  that  the  o?:l.v  pen'ice  this  bank 
renders  to  its  patrons  is  the  taking  care  of  deposits, 
payine  intei"est.  aud  returning  their  money  when 
requested. yon  will  he  surprised  at  the  varied  scope  of 
service  which  this  institution  is  constantly  render- 
ing.  Write  for  Booklet  F.  F. 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings 

4th  Ave.  &  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Capital  and  Surplus  $1,000,000.00 


Some  Useful  Rules 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 
■W^HEN  estimating  the  quantity  of  grain 
or  vegetables  a  heap  or  pile  contains,  the 
following  rule  will  be  found  useful.  Mul- 
tiply the  diameter  in  feet  of  the  heap  by 
itself  and  then  again  by  the  height  in  feet, 
and  divide  the  result  by  four,  and  you  have 
approximately  the  number  of  bushels.' 

Try  this  rule ;  it  is  simple  but  accurate, 
and  it  will  save  much  time  in  measuring. 

To  Find  the  Height  of  a  Tree 

When  you  wish  to  find  the  height  of  a 
standing  tree,  pole  or  building,  the  following 
rule  will  be  found  of  inestimable  worth  :  Set 
up  a  ten-foot  pole  vertically  ten  feet  nearer 
the  tree  than  the  spot  where  you  would 
judge  the  top  of  the  tree  to  strike  should 
the  tree  be  felled.    Now  measure  back  from 


^Wonderfnl  Fall-Bearuig_ 

Strawberries 

Fruit  in  fall  of  first  year  and  in  spring  and  fall  of  second 
year.  Big  money-maker!  SOO  plants  set  in  May  yielded 
from  Aug.  28  to  Nov.  11  nearly  400  quarts  which  sold  for 
25c  per  qt.  The  past  season  (1912)  we  had 
fre«h  strawberries  everj*  day  from  June 
15  to  Nov.  15!  We  are  headquarters  tor 
etnwbf»rrleii  and  Sbi«U  Fnilt 
PUhU  of  all  klada 
Big  stock  of  best  varieties  «t  very  low 
prices.  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal 
Pm^Ie  Raspt>eTries,  also  Bla«kbernes, 
Gooseberries,  Curraota  and  Grapes. 
SOyears*  eapcricnce.  Calalofue  free. 
L.  J.  FarmflT,  Box315,  FolMkl,  N.Y. 


Write  f<ff  73rd  Annual  Catalogue 

of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants 
DIRECTfrom the  Most CompleleNurscry 
Stock  in  America.    NO  AGENT'S  COM- 
MISSION TO  PAY.  Every specimentrue to 
species  and  in  prime  condition.  73yearso( 
honest  dealing. Writefor catalogue  TO-DAY. 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  B01 31 B,  RacHESTEi.  M.  T. 

anger  a  Barry 

What  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  mon 
work  most  thoroutfbly  at  the  lowest  costJ 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos- 
powerful  and  efficient  baud  outfit.  Cap 
acity  ii  gallons.  For  large  sprayers^' 
Brown's  Non.clogr  Atomic  spray,  write' 
for  low  prices  aud  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
TheB-CBrawnro..  ISJaTgt..Bi>tfct«tfr.lt.T, 


this  pole,  away  from  the  tree,  ten  feet ; 
mark  a  spot  on  the  ground  at  this  point  and 
lie  down,  your  head  at  the  mark  and  your 
feet  toward  the  pole.  Now  look  over  the  top 
of  the  pole  at  the  tree,  and  if  you  can  just 
see  the  top  over  the  pole,  you  have  the 
measurement  of  the  tree  correct;  the  dis- 
tance from  your  eye  to  the  foot  of  the  tree 
being  the  same  measurement  as  the  height  of 
the  tree.  If  at  the  first  trial  you  do  not  set 
the  pole  at  the  proper  point  to  be  able  to 
just  see  the  top  of  the  tree  over  it,  you  can 
move  it  nearer  to  or  farther  away  from  the 
tree,  as  the  case  demands,  always  measuring 
ten  feet  back  from  it  to  find  the  spot  where 
your  eye  should  be  when  sighting  over  the 
pole  at  the  tree. 

T   Mark  Tools  with  Acid 

In  marking  iron  tools,  the  following 
method  will  be  found  to  give  good  results  : 
Melt  a  little  beeswax  or  tallow,  and  pour 
it  on  the  iron  at  the  place  to  be  marked. 
After  the  wax  or  tallow  cools,  take  an  awl 
or  sharp  piece  of  steel,  and  do  your  writing 
in  the  wax.  Pour  a  little  nitric  acid  on  the 
wax  where  you  have  done  your  writing,  and 
allow  to  remain  a  few  moments,  then  wipe 
off  the  wax.  and  the  writing  remains  in- 
delibly marked  in  the  iron. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vegrsta- 
hie  Packages  and 
Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  Writ« 
for  free  uonoy- saving  cataluKuo  and 
pric«-litit. 

Largest  Fsetury  of  U*  Kind  !■  tkr  OouMtry. 

NEW  UfiANT  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..  Boi  10B.  Nnr  Albany,  Ind. 


SOUTHERN  N.  Y.  FARM.  66  ACRES 

New  buncalow  home.  costinK  nbout  $2,500.  built  alwut 
one  year;  tood  bants,  water,  level  land,  some  wooda, 
suKar  bush.  ()rchard;  included  are  six  cowa  and  some  young 
stock;  only  two  and  a  hiilf  miles  from  electric  car  line  and 
near  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.  I*rtce  for  farm  and  stock,  only 
$3,200;  $1 ,000  down,  balance  on  easy  te^m^^.  Send  for  my 
free  iUuHtraled  catalogue  of  Southern  N.  Y.  farms  from 
$10  lo  S5U  an  acre,  many  with  stock  and  toob  included 
and  many  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings. 

HIBAU  HINTZ  FAKM  AGENCY,  Bingbamton,  N.  T. 

Sw««l  Clover  Sm»4  For  Sal*.   Hettt  legume,  fertiliser. 

1  hay.  Circular  How  t4»  Grow  It  "Free. 


3ood  pnt^turc  an 
ohn  A.  Shpi'han, 


K.  ¥.  D.  4.  Falmouth.  Ky. 


#Cnn  UKCf  M  «CIU  nlStHniClli  IRCfiOa.  Great  for  fruit 
wuUU  icnrclaninc.  ireneral  faniiinic  Mild  wiDters.  Deed  and 
.  lear  ab»tra<  t.    PAUL  GREEN.  Hawarden,  Montana 


 new  caUlogue  contaiuablc  Itstof  the  matsM 

Dursery  harcalos  tret  oflpr«d-    Leas  thao  half 
FaffcQta*  prices  I     AU  order*  g^^ranftdl  ^^^^ 
I  This  eatatofoe  will  save  yoti  Bosey  t     ^^^UV  ^ 
Don't  buy  y*HiT  plants  UM  foa*T«  read  It.  \  S^V*^ 

RICH  LAHO  MUK0BES,  Box  1 J2, Sochestor ,  N,  I.* 

I  Hockt9t9r  U  iht  irss  e«nfsr  oftht  worV 


E  E I  Money -Saving  Book 


The  White-Headed  Eagle 

By  Edgar  S.  Jones 
A~\N  THE  silver  dollar  may  be  seen  a  like- 
^^ness  of  the  white-headed  eagle,  alias  bald 
eagle,  alias  American  eagle.  During  the 
first  year  of  this  bird's  life  it  is  of  a  black- 
ish-brown color  and  is  often  called  the 
black  eagle.  The  second  year  its  color 
changes  to  a  grayish  brown,  and  in  the  third 
year  the  head,  neck  and  lower  edge  of  the 
tail-feathers  become  a  white,  while  the  body- 
feathers  take  on  a  brownish-black  hue.  The 
third-year  colors  are  the  ones  that  remain 
throughout  the  life  of  the  bird.  Another 
characteristic  is  that  the  legs  of  the  bald 
eagle  do  not  have  any  feathers  on  them. 
The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male, 
often  attaining  a  length  of  three  and  one- 
half  feet.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that 
when  these  birds  are  mated  that  it  is  for 
life. 

Their  Habits  of  Nesting 

Although  this  ruler  of  the  sky  has  been 
taken  as  our  emblem,  he  has  many  habits 
that  cause  us  to  lower  our  opinion  of  him. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  help  but  admire 
his  majestic  bearing  and  his  dashing  flights. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  the 
wooded  districts  of  North  America,  and 
especially  along  the  watercourses.  The  nest 
is  usually  built  in  the  top  of  a  very  tall  tree. 
If  such  a  tree  is  not  accessible,  the  nest  is 
made  on  the  top  of  a  high,  rocky  cliff. 
After  the  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  grass  and 
bark,  it  becomes  the  annual  brooding  place 
of  the  pair.  The  nest  is  often  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  new  material  is  ar- 
ranged on  top  of  the  nest  each  year.  The 
number  of  eggs  laid  is  from  two  to  four, 
being  of  a  very  light  gray.  Large  quantities 
of  food  are  carried  to  the  young  for  several 
weeks.  These  eaglets  grow  very  rapid'y, 
and  after  two  or  three  months  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  adults,  but  still  they  have  not 
even  learned  to  fly. 

This  apparently  strong  and  keen-sighted 
bird  may  often  be  seen  sitting  in  the  top  of 
a  tree  watching  the  fish-hawk  as  he  sails 
over  the  water  in  quest  of  a  fish.  Should 
he  catch  one,  the  eagle  makes  a  swoop 
through  the  air,  and  by  his  shrill  cry,  that 
sounds  like  the  laugh  of  a  silly  person,  and 
the  stroke  of  his  long  wings  or  his  breast 
causes  the  fish-hawk  to  drop  his  dinner.  The 
eagle  is  often  able  to  get  the  fish  before  it 
reaches  the  ground.  He  also  eats  much 
carrion  that  he  finds  along  the  waterways, 
such  as  dead  fish  and  bodies  of  the  smaller 
cjuadrupeds.  Grouse,  rabbits,  ducks,  sea- 
gulls and  domestic  fowls  also  afford  him 
many  a  meal.  He  will  also  take  the  food 
from  any  of  the  carnivora  that  he  may 
frighten  by  his  vicious  swoops. 

First  Lessons  in  Flying 

From  his  perch  in  a  pine-tree  or  on  a 
cliff  he  is  able  to  discern  the  presence  of  a 
hunter  at  quite  a  distance,  and  should  one 
appear  he  will  'leave  the  perch  or  nest  and 
soar  away  to  a  great  height  until  lost  to 
view.  He  may  not  appear  again  for  hours 
if  the  danger  remains  in  his  neighborhood. 
They  often  descend  from  a  high  altitude  by 
flying  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  In  teaching 
the  young  to  fly,  the  mother  will  often  have 
cne  of  them  climb  On  her  back.  She  will 
then  sail  away  with  it  in  this  position.  Sud- 
denly she  will  drop  from  under  the  young 
one  and  leave  him  alone  in  his  attempt  at 
flying.  Should  he  start  to  fall,  the  mother 
will  catch  him  on  her  back  and  wings,  and 
then  try  the  same  project  again. 


Getting  Started  with  Bees 

By  Harrison  Lowater 

CEVERAL  women  of  my  acquaintance  are 
keeping  bees.  Some  of  the  largest  bee- 
farms  in  Wisconsin  are  owned  and  cared 
for  by  women.  Why  not  ?  Bee-keeping  is 
a  business  which  requires  little  strength, 
but  much  courage. 

Prompt  and  proper  care  must  be  forth- 
coming at  all  times,  while  daily  visits  of 
inspection  and  careful  observation  are  nec- 
essary during  pleasant  weather.  Persons 
contemplating  bee-keeping  should  take  a 
good  periodical  that  tells  of  the  work  in 
common  language.  Any  woman  who  expects 
to  engage  in  the  business  in  the  spring 
should  be  provided  with  a  veil,  a  bee-knife, 
a  smoker,  several  extra  comb-frames,  a 
supply  of  artificial  comb-foundations  and 
one  strong  colony  of  bees  in  a  good  stand- 
ard hive.  Boxes  or  a  home-made  hive 
would  compel  the  beginner  to  care  for  her 
bees  in  the  old,  old  style  of  tin-pan  thump- 
ing and  with  the  loss  of  much  honey  in  a 
good  season. 

Consult  an  Expert 

One  strong  colony  is  better  to  start  with 
than  more,  if  you  are  inexperienced. 

To  get  such  a  colony,  patronize  only  a 
man  who  has  a  reputation  to  sustain.  He 
will  ask  two  or  three  times  what  you  could 
have  bought  a  good  family  of  bees  for  last 
fall,  but  that  is  the  rule,  and  the  colony  will 
be  worth  it.  When  the  pussy-willows  first 
begin  to  show  is  the  time  to  set  the  hive 
on  the  stand  for  the  season. 

If  the  slope  of  your  land  will  allow  it,  set 
the  hive  facing  the  east,  but  under  some- 
thing that  will  protect  it  from  the  rain  and 


the  hot  sun.  I  said  pussy-willows,  for  all 
willow-trees  are  very  attractive  to  bees  in 
the  early  spring.  I  have  had  people  stop 
in  the  highway  running,  by  my  willow-trees 
and  ask  what  caused  all  that  noise  they 
heard  in  the  trees  long  before  buds  or  leaves 
could  be  noticed. 

When  your  hive  is  placed  in  position  and 
the  bees  have  commenced  to  make  regular 
flights,  get  an  expert  to  come  some  warm 
day  and  show  you  : 

1.  How  to  clean  the  hive. 

2.  How  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  comb. 

3.  How  to  cut  out  affected  or  objection- 
able comb  while  the  bees  are  active. 

4.  The  different  bees — queen,  drone  and 
worker. 

5.  Help  you  to  catch  the  queen  and  clip 
her  wings. 

An  understanding  of  these  things  at  the 
beginning  will  save  you  money  in  the  end. 

The  hive  must  be  cleaned  early  each 
spring.  Bees  are  very  clean  when  they 
can  be,  but  need  help  in  the  spring,  or  there 
will  be  much  unnecessary  sickness. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  comb  outside  of 
the  kind  usually  sold  in  the  market — worker, 
drone  and  queen.  All  of  these  you  must 
learn    to    distinguish    fropi    one  another. 

The  worker,  comb  is  of  the  medium  size 


Hanc'Iing  bees  that  have  swarmed 
on  a  tree  is  a  task  for  an  expert 

seen  in  the  market  comb.  This  you  will 
save   and    wish    for   many   more   like  it. 

Even  Bees  Like  Good-Natured  People 

The  drone  comb  is  much  coarser  and  can 
be  easily  noticed.  Have  most  of  it  cut  out, 
as  all  of  such  bees  are  a  drag  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your  colony  as  long  as  they 
live. 

The  queen  cells  are  not  very  numerous 
and  are  really  worker  cells  enlarged  and 
royally  cared  for.  They  will  not  need  to  be 
disturbed  until  swarming-time. 

Never  let  any  grass  grow  around  the  hive 
for  a  few  feet  on  all  sides.  The  grass  helps 
the  troublesome  insects,  especially  the  ants. 

Provide  fresh  water  in  a  shallow  dish 
near  the  hive.  Put  chips  in  the  water,  and 
see  that  the  water  does  not  dry  up.  Have 
salt  where  the  bees  can  easily  find  it  and 
help  themselves.  This  salt  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  rain. 

Lastly,  let  the  bees  form  your  acquaint- 
ance. Let  them  alight  on  you  at  will. 
Never  attempt  to  brush  them  off.  They  will 
do  you  no  harm  as  long  as  you  are  gentle, 
slow  in  movement  and  keep  out  of  the  line 
of  flight.  Never  use  perfume  on  the  cloth- 
ing that  you  wear  near  the  hive. 

Bees  like  music  and  are  easily  taught  to 
gather  at  the  call  of  certain  strains,  but 
they  do  not  like  harsh  or  loud  voices  or 
discordant  sounds. 

An  even  temper  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  have  known  a  swarm  to  "growl"  because 
a  loud-talking  man  stood  near  the  hive. 
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Old   Dutch   Cleanser   dissolves  the 
greasy,  dirty  accumulations  where  the  wear 
and  contact  comes.    It  gets  under  the  unclean 
liness    on    hold-backs,   traces    and   collar,  and 
washes  it  away.    Mildewed  spots  quickly  disappear 
without  tiresome  rubbing. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  shortens  and  lightens  all  the 
cleaning  tasks  in  the  barn  and  carriage  house.  Try 
it  on  the  carriage  top,  the  grain  bins  and  feed  boxes. 


Many 
Other 
Uses 
and 
Fall 
Directiona 
on  Large 
Sifter  Can — 
10c. 
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^KITSELMAN 
FENCE 

'Made  from  thorough- 
ly Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  steel  wtre.  Our 
free  Catalogr  Bhowsioo 
Btylea  and  heights  of 
hog,  farm  and  poultry 
_  fence  at  from 

12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense  and  wo  will  refund 
yourmoney.  80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalog. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Box  271.  Muncie,  haiua 


statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  etc„  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  (Eastern  Edition).  Published  every  other 
week  at  Springfield, Oliio.  Editor,  Herbert  Quick.  Spring- 
field,Ohio  :  Managing  Editor,  Herbert  Quick, Springfield, 
Ohio ;  Business  Manager,  H.J.  Fisher,  Springfield,  Ohio: 
Publisher,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Sprtog- 
fleld,  Ohio.  Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  hold- 
ing one  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock: 
American  Utho  Company,  New  York.  N.Y.;  G.  H.Buek, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.J.Fisher,  New  York,  N.  Y.:G.  H. 
Hazen,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  F.  Lamont,  New  York,N.  Y.: 
A.H.  Lockett.New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.B.  Phillips,  Goshen. 
N.  Y.:  J.  S.  Phillips.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Pomroy  Bros.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  1.  M.  TarbeU,  New  York,  N.  Y.:.J. 
W.  Thompson,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  holdmg  ene  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities :  None.  Signed)  Robert  M.  Donaldson, 
Treas. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of 
January,  1913.  (Signed)  J.  S.  Campbell,  Notary  Pub- 
lic Queens  County.  Certificate  filed  to  New  York  Coun- 
ty. (Seal)  My  commission  expires  March  30,  1913. 


Fruit  -  Grower's  Club 

By  special  arrangement,  we  are  able  to  offer  oar  readers 
the  leading  fra it-growers'  paper  in  this  country  id  con- 
nection with  Farm  akd  Fieesidz.  The  Fruit-Grower  and 
Farmer  is  without  doubt  the  best  publication  on  this 
subject  in  America.  This  paper  is  edited  by  acknowl- 
edged authorities  and  ia  handsomely  illustrated  and 
printed.  Single  copies  cost  five  cents  at  news-stands. 
You  can  get  a  whole  year's  subscription  with  Farm  akd 
FiBESiDB  by  accepting  our  offer  right  away. 

FARM  AJiD  FIRESIDE,  1  year,  regular  price  50c  1  Both  for 
FRUIT-GROWER  AJVD  FARMER,  1  yr.,   "      $1.00  /  T5c 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Why  Not  You? 


Scores  of  men  and  women  are 
making  a  comfortable  living  all  the 
year  round  and  thousands  of  others 
are  substantially  increasing  their  regular  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  time  to  our 
interests.  There  is  a  fine  opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  Staff  for  a  few  more 
ambitious  men.  Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  success- 
ful men  of  their  localities?  A  postal  card  will  bring  all  particulars.  Send  it  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE        Agents'  Department  Springfield.  Ohio 
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Come  — Farm  Where  Success  is  Sure 


WHY  waste  time  and  wear  out  your  life  working  an  Eastern  farm,  when 
Sacramento  Valley,  California,  will  produce  many  times  more  net 
profit  to  the  acre,  with  less  work  and  worry.    In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia the  soil  is  richer,  sun  shines  often  and  irrigation  makes  you  inde- 
pendent of  the  rain  and  drought. 

Oranges,  alfalfa  and  all  fruits,  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  mature 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  Northern  California. 

Stock  and  poultry  are  easier  to  raiie  and  produce  more  because  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  where  green  feed  grows  in 
abundance. 

Markets  are  near,  with  cheap  railroad,  river  and  trolley  transportation. 
Investigate  these  wonderful  farms;  large  acreage  is  unnecessary, 

"TWENTY'S  PLENTY— FORTY'S  A  FORTUNE" 

Read  carefully  this  table  of  profits  and  note  the  production  to  the  acre;  you 
will  then  understand  why  the  Kuhn  Irrigated  farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are 
money  makers. 


land  in  the 


Alfalfa  

Almonds  .... 

Apples  

Apricots  .... 
Asparagus    .   .  . 

Beans   

Blackberries  -  . 
Cherries  .... 
English  Walnuts 

Figs  

Grapes  'Raisin)  . 
Grapes  'Table*  .  . 
Grapes  (Winei  .  . 


$60  to  SlOO 

80  to  100 
100  to 
lOO  to 
100  to 

60  to 
150  to 
150  to 
125  to 
100  to 

80  to 

75  to 

90  to 


300 
150 
250 
100 
300 
300 
300 
200 
150 
150 
150 


X,emons  .... 
Loganberries  . 

Olives  

Oranges  .... 
Peaches  .... 

Pears   

Plums  

Potatoes  (Irish) 
Potatoes  (Sweet) 
Primes  .  .  .  . 
Strawberries 
Sugar  Beets  .  . 
Tomatoes    .  ,  . 


$150  to  $300 
150  to  300 
100  to 
200  to 
200  to 
150  to 
100  to 
100  to 
100  to 
125  to 
200  to 
40  to 
100  to 


200 
400 
300 
300 
20O 
150 
150 
200 
300 
75 
150 


Write  to-day  and  learn  of  people  who  are  making  big  money  to-day  on  Kuhn's 
Sacramento  Valley  Farms,  the  profits  paying  the  purchase  price. 

Don*t  delay  if  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  every  day  now  sees  new 
settlers  moving  on  this  land  and  the  best  farms  go  first. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  157 
Sll  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. ,  137  South  La  Salle  Street  NEW  TOEK,  N.  Y.,  501  Fifth  Avenue 
SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAl.,  412  Market  Street  WILLOWS,  OAL.,  405  Sycamore  Street 


SECOND  CUTTING  THIS  SRASOIT 

The  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  is  unquestionably  America's  best  ALFALFA  country 
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The  question  of  the  most  profitable  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
extended  investigations. 


The  conclusion  is  that  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of  S% 
ammonia,  S%  phosphoric  acid  and  IQyo 

POTASH 

for  early  potatoes  and  800  lbs.  of  3-6-8  for  the  late  crop  are  the 
most  profitable  under  average  conditions.  The  Potash  should 
be  in  the  form  of  Sulfate. 

Many  growers  use  double  these  amounts. 
Such  brands  can  be  had  if  you  insist  upon  them.  Do  not  accept 
so-called  potato  fertilizers  of  low  grade. 
Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  Free  books  with  formulas 
and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York       Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Buildins,  New  Orleans 
Bank  &  Trust  BIdg.,  Savannah    Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 


More  About  Outlets 

By  D.  L.  Braucher 

TX  Farm  axd  Fireside  for  October  26th  I 
noticed    an    article    on    "Protecting  the 
Outlet." 

I  am  writing  to  make  some  suggestions  on 
the  value  of  a  submerged  outlet. 

I  have  used  the  kind  illustrated  on  my 
own  farm  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  with 
entire  satisfaction,  as  it  has  three  distinct 
functions  and  makes  good  in  all  of  them. 


First — By  excluding  the  air,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  formed,  which  increases  the  draft, 
and  thus  increases  the  flow  as  long  as  there 
is  water  enough  to  make  the  ground  air- 
tight, thus  pumping  the  water  into  the  tile 
until  the  air  gets  to  the  tile  through  soil 
relieved  of  its  surplus  of  water. 

Second — It  protects  the  tile  from  the 
intrusion    of    animals,    which    often  carry 


Millions  of 
smokers  have 
learned  that  they  can  roll  for  them- 
selves better  cigarettes  from 


GENUINE 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

than  any  ready-made  cigarettes  money  can  buy. 

(FORTY  "ROLLINGS"  IN  EACH  5 -CENT  MUSLIN  SACK) 

Here  are  figures  every  smoker  should  know: 


10  ordinary  ready-made  cigarettes  cost         .  . 

10  better  ready-made  cigarettes  cost 

10  more  expensive  ready-made  cigarettes  cost 

yl  A  of  the  very  best  possible  cigarettes,  rolled 

TT  V  from  one  muslin  sack  of  "Bull"  Durham,  cost 

WHY  PAY  MORE  1 


5  cents 
10  cents 
25  cents 

5  cents 


Bull"  Durham  is  smoked  by  more  millions 

of  men,  in  pipe  and 
cigarette,  than  all 
other  high-grade 
tobaccos  combined! 
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A  book  of  "papera"  free 
with  each  Sc  muttin  tack 
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corn-stalks,  grass  and  weeds  into  them  when 
the    flow    of    water   in    the   tile    is  small. 
,  Third — It  holds  the  end  tile  as  firmly  as 
if  walled  in  with  cement  or  other  masonry. 

To  make  my  outlet,  I  set  a  two-foot  length 
of  glazed  tile  with  junction,  at  outlet  on 
end,  so  that  the  top  of  the  tile  is  just  even 
with  the  grade  line  of  the  tile  which  empties 
into  it. 

This  upright  tile  should  have  a  junction 
equal  to  the  size  of  tile  to  be  accommodated, 
and  should  be  set  with  the  opening  directly 
toward  the  entering  tile,  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram. 

Thus  the  dip  makes  a  trap  which  excludes 
the  air  from  the  tile  and  yet  makes  no 
resistance  to  the  flow,  as  the  upright  tile 
should  be  two  or  three  inches  larger  in  size 
than  that  used  in  the  entering  drain.  I 
expected  to  have  to  clean  out  the  upright 
tile  occasionally,  but  to  my  surprise  the 
whirling  agitation  of  the  water  actually 
cleans  out  all  silt  down  below  the  inlet,  as 
shown  in  diag^ram. 


The  Vanishing  Red  Ear 

By  Ramsey  Benson 

r^ORX  was  unknown  prior  to  the  discovery 
^  of  America,  which  is  to  say  that  up  to 
the  year  1492  there  were  no  husking-bees 
and  no  red  ears  being  ever  and  anon  shucked 
out.  Although  statistics  are  not  available, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  there  must 
have  been  less  kissing  in  those  days,  at  least 
among  the  agricultural  population. 

Good  Reason  for  Complaint 

By  the  way,  if  reports  from  the  corn  belt 
are  to  be  credited,  the  red  ear  is  growing 
scarcer.  Some  farmers  with  large  families 
of  girls  complain,  indeed,  that  in  the  average 
year  there  are  not  enough  red  ears  to  make 
husking-bees  worth  while.  This  is  no  doubt 
because  kissing  is  now  known  to  be  unsani- 
tary, and  the  experiment  stations  are  there- 
fore bending  every  effort  to  eliminate  the 
red  ear. 

Corn  in  its  green  stage  is  perhaps  more 
fatal  to  table  manners  than  any  other  vege- 
table equally  esteemed,  yet  the  advance  of 
civilization  has  nevertheless  been,  on  the 
whole,  rapid  and  solid. 

About  seven  billion  bushels  of  corn  were 
raised  in  these  United  States  in  1912,  This 
is  some  corn — more,  in  fact,  than  the  dozen 
chickens  which  the  city  man  is  trying  to 
keep  in  a  piano-box  at  the  back  end  of  his 
city  lot  will  deign  to  live  on  all  winter, 
though  not  enough  to  make  them  lay. 


The  Redpoll 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 

IT  IS  the  rarity  of  these  little  wanderers 
from  the  top  of  the  earth,  so  to  speak, 
that  makes  them  such  welcome  visitors  at  a 
time  of  year  when  bird  life  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Then,  too,  they  often  come  in  flocks 
of  several  hundred ;  but,  as  a  rule.  1  believe 
they  divide  and  form  flocks  of  a  dozen  or 
more  and  up  to  a  hundred  members  so  as  to 


accommodate  themselves  to  the  small,  weedy 
fields  of  the  hilly  sections  of  our  eastern 
country. 

Perhaps  they  do  not  visit  Ohio  every 
winter,  for  they  may  wish  to  strike  along 
some  other  meridian,  and  so  visit  Indiana, 
Xew  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  or  far- 
away Asia,  or  even  western  Europe.  For 
these  little  polar  birds  are  erratic  wanderers. 
But  whenever  they  do  come  they  otTcr  the 
farm  boy  and  girl  some  interesting  bird 
study. 

They  are  Weed-Seed  Eaters 

Li\  ing,  as  they  do,  where  man  with  his 
shooting-irons  arc  unknown,  they  arc  quite 
fearless,  and  he  doesn't  count  any  more 
than  a  four-fooled  musk-ox  :  and  when  they 
do  tly  at  an  approach  of  a  few  feet  or  a  yard 
or  two,  it  is  not  of  fright,  but  on  account 
of  their  restless  habits. 

They  arc  small,  sparrowy  birds;  the  male 
has  a  red  topknot  and  a  real  rosy  breast  and 
white  wing  bars.  Their  twittering  notes 
resemble   those   of   our  common  goldfinch. 

These  birds  feast  upon  the  seeds  of  such 
weeds  as  Stick  above  the  snow-covered  fields. 
I  have  known  a  flock  to  remain  in  a  rag- 
weedy  corn-field  several  weeks,  or  until  the 
seed  had  all  been  eaten.  Thus  their  service 
to  agriculture  is  one  of  great  importance. 


il 
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Hens  in  Paper  Houses 

The  Unique  Methods  of  a  Successful 
Poultry-Raiser 

By  E.  J.  Farrington 

POULTRY-HOUSES  made  of  tarred 
paper  are  found  by  Frank  Brown,  a 
well-known  poultry-keeper  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  kind 
he  has  ever  tried.  Mr.  Brown  is  not  an 
amateur,  and  his  paper  houses  are  not  an 
experiment.  He  keeps  a  thousand  laying 
hens  through  the  winter  and  hatches  two 
thousand  chickens  and  over  each  season. 

There  are  four  long  paper  houses  on  the 
Brown  plant,  besides  smaller  coops.  One  of 
them  has  been  in  use  for  seven  years  and  is 
in  fair  condition  yet,  although  showing  nu- 
merous patches.  The  permanent  nature  of 
the  houses  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  have  cement  floors,  designed  to 
keep  out  rats. 

In  making  these  houses,  a  frame  of  com- 
mon furring  was  first  constructed,  two  or 
three  strips  being  nailed  together  in  some 
instances  to  secure  extra  strength,  and  some 
of  those  under  the  roof  set  edgewise.  Then 
poultry-netting  was  drawn  very  tightly  over 
this  frame  on  all  four  sides  and  across  the 
roof,  the  latter  being  made  with  a  double 
pitch,  but  with  the  rear  slope  much  longer 
than  the  other. 

They  Have  the  Appearance  of  Frame 
Houses 

Next,  very  strong  tarred  paper  was  laid 
over  the  netting  and  tacked  securely  to  the 
frame,  the  nails  being  set  closely  together. 
The  work  was  completed  by  giving  the  paper 
several  coats  of  red  paint  outside  and  by 
painting  the  inside  white.  The  paint,  which 
was  applied  in  heavy  coats,  filled  all  the 
joints  and,  when  it  hardened,  helped  to 
make  the  paper  tough  and  strong.  It  also 
proved  an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
houses  cool,  for  a  large  A-shaped  coop 
which  has  not  been  painted  is  exceedingly 
hot  in  summer,  while  the  painted  houses 
are  cool.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
black  paper  absorbs  the  heat  rays  while  the 
red  paint  reflects  them.  The  white  paint  is 
necessary  inside  to  make  the  houses  light, 
as  well  as  to  protect  and  give  life  to  the 
paper.  Additional  paint  is  given  as  needed, 
and  when  a  hole  appears  in  the  paper  it  is 
simply  patched  from  the  inside,  a  square  of 
tarred  paper  being  slipped  outside  the  wire. 
There  would  be  but  few  holes  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  small  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood sometimes  find  themselves  unable 
to  resist  the  impulse  to  throw  stones  at  the 
paper  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  from  the  out- 
side the  nature  of  the  material  used  in  con- 
structing the  buildings,  for  they  have  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  frame  houses. 

The  houses  are  divided  into  pens  eight 
feet  square  with  a  yard  attached,  and  each 
pen  has  a  long  glass  window,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  an  opening  covered,  in  winter,  with 
burlap,  in  order  to  insure  good  ventilation. 
In  summer  the  windows  are  removed. 

The  Birds  Thrive  in  the  Cold 

Obviously,  these  paper  houses  cost  but 
little  to  build,  and  they  are  not  expensive  to 
maintain.  The  experience  of  several  win- 
ters has  shown  them  to  be  as  warm  as  neces- 
sary. Last  winter  the  temperature  ran  as 
low  as  five  degrees  below  zero,  but  there 
v/ere  no  frosted  combs,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown's  son,  who  spends  much  of  his  time 
at  the  plant. 

All  of  the  poultry  are  not  kept  in  these 
houses,  for  there  is  an  old  mill  on  the  little 
farm  which  Mr.  Brown  utilizes,  keeping  a 
considerable  number  of  laying  hens  in  the 
basement,  which  is  warm  and  dry,  while  the 
top  floor  is  given  over  to  pigeons,  the  first 
floor  being  used  for  storage  purposes.  The 
hens  in  this  building  are  kept  in  two  large 
pens,  each  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  with  an 
alleyway  in  front. 

There  are  also  several  A-shaped  houses  of 
wood,  Mr.  Brown's  original  houses,  which 
have  open  fronts,  no  protection  being  given 
except  when  rain  or  snow  beats  in  ;  then  a 
burlap  curtain  is  hung  over  the  front  of 
each  house.  Mr.  Brown  believes  thoroughly 
in  fresh  air  for  hens. 

All  the  work  on  this  uniqtie  plant  is  of  a 
highly  intensive  nature,  for  there  is  hardly 
more  than  half  an  acre  of  land  altogether, 
and  much  of  that  is  not  land  at  all,  if  the 
pim  may  be  allowed,  but  rocks.  Mr.  Brown's 
place  is  within  gunshot  of  the  sea. 

About  half  the  plot  is  covered  with  under- 
brush, and  the  growing  stock  spend  much  of 
their  time  there.  Many  of  the  birds  roost  in 
the  trees  while  warm  weather  lasts.  There 
is  no  coddling  of  the  chickens. 

He  Has  a  Private  Poultry  Trade 

In  the  fall  a  large  number  of  pullets  are 
purchased  and  forced  for  eggs  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  they  are  dressed  off 
for  meat,  and  only  a  few  kept  through  the 
summer.  The  breeds  which  are  raised  are 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Games.  The 


former  are  depended  upon  especially  for 
roasting  chickens,  the  latter  for  eggs  and 
broilers.  It  is  not  unusual  for  roasters 
weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  as  they  sell  for  as  high  as  thirty 
cents  a  pound  when  the  demand  is  strong, 
the  profit  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Brown 
is  in  a  position  to  make  all  the  money  there 
is  to  be  made  in  that  line  of  work,  too,  for 
he  owns  a  meat  and  grocery  store  in  the 
heart  of  his  town,  and  gets  much  trade  from 
the  summer  colony.  Indeed,  he  began  raising 
poultry  largely  to  meet  the  demand  for 
dressed  chickens  of  high  quality  which  exists 
throughout  the  summer  months.  The  pullets 
which  he  buys  in  the  fall  usually  gain  two 
or  three  pounds  during  the  winter,  so  that 
he  makes  a  profit  on  them  apart  from  the 
eggs  they  lay. 

His  Success  with  Incubators 

Keeping  Games  for  eggs  is  a  unique  feature 
of  Mr.  Brown's  business.  Much  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  laying  abilities  of  both  Pit  and 
Cornish  Games.  A  well-known  poultry-book 
has  this  to  say  about  Pit  Games :  "They 
are  hardy  and  mature  early,  but  do  not  pro- 
duce eggs  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  farmer."  To  offset  this 
statement,  Mr.  Brown  gives  the  record  of 
ten  pullets  of  this  breed  for  seven  months 
as  follows  : 

January,  120;  February,  198;  March,  228; 
April,  176;  May,  173;  June,  146;  July, 
105.  A  hen  imported  from  England  laid 
the  eggs  from  which  these  pullets  were 
hatched  and  in  her  pullet  year  produced  195 
eggs  in  nine  months. 

All  the  chickens  raised  are  hatched  in 
incubators  located  in  the  store  basement, 
and  all  the  machines  used  are  home-made. 
After  experimenting  with  the  incubators  on 
the  market,  Mr.  Brown  prefers  his  own  de- 
sign. In  his  machines  the  heat  is  secured 
by  hot  water  distributed  through  pipes,  no 
tank   being   used,   and   ample  provision  is 


The  paper  house — good  even  in  cold  cli- 
mates.   In  summer  all  the  vidndows 
are  removed 

made  for  ventilation.  Gas  is  used  instead 
of  kerosene,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  success  in  run- 
ning incubators  depends  upon  proper  airing 
oi  the  eggs.  It  is  his  custom  to  remove  the 
trays  with  their  contents  five  minutes  the 
second  day  and  to  increase  the  length  of  time 
they  are  left  out  up  to  thirty  minutes  on  the 
eighteenth  day.  He  follows  this  plan  even 
when  the  temperature  in  the  cellar  is  down 
to  forty.  He  has  another  practice  which  is 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  all  the  books 
and  yet  one  which  in  his  opinion  accounts 
for  much  of  the  success  which  he  has  in 
hatching  chicks.  When  the  eggs  begin  to 
pip,  he  removes  them  from  the  machine  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Some  of  the  colleges  say 
shut  the  door  when  the  eggs  begin  to  pip 
and  keep  it  shut.  Mr.  Brown  says  they  are 
wrong,  that  airing  the  eggs  just  before  the 
chicks  emerge  will  result  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  hatch.  If  he  finds  two  or  three 
chicks  already  out,  he  puts  them  into  the 
machine  while  the  eggs  are  being  aired,  so 
that  they  will  not  become  chilled.  After  the 
chicks  are  hatched,  they  are  placed  in  indi- 
vidual brooders  of  a  standard  make. 

His  Squab  Department 

Mr.  Brown's  feeding  methods  are  not 
orthodox.  After  giving  the  plan  a  thorough 
test,  he  has  decided  that  in  the  future  he 
will  feed  all  his  laying  hens  but  once  a  day. 
He  followed  this  practice  with  the  Pit  Games 
which  made  the  excellent  record  already 
cited.  In  the  morning  he  gives  a  liberal 
ration  of  oats,  wheat  and  corn,  raked  into  a 
deep  litter,  which  suffices  until  the  next 
morning,  although  supplemented  with 
sprouted  oats  and  green  cut  bone  or  fresh 
meat.  In  summer  vegetables  are  substituted 
for  the  sprouted  oats.  Wheat  is  preferred 
above  all  other  grains,  and  more  of  it  is  fed 
than  of  any  other  kind.  Dry  mashes  in 
hoppers  have  been  tried  and  rejected,  enough 
grain  being  given  in  the  litter  to  make 
mashes  unnecessary.  Chickens  and  hens 
alike  have  meat  frequently. 

One  set  of  trap-nests  is  used  in  the  laying 
houses,  being  moved  from  pen  to  pen.  The 
hens  in  each  pen  are  trap-nested  for  three 
weeks,  and  those  which  are  found  to  be 
unprofitable  are  killed  and  dressed.  In  this 
way  all  the  hens  are  tested  at  certain  inter- 
vals without  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  and 
the  drones  are  weeded  out  pretty  thoroughly. 
There  seems  to  be  much  about  this  plan  to 
commend  it  even  to  those  poultrymen  who 
complain  that  they  have  no  time  to  bother 


with  trap-nests,  which  poultrymen  are  very 
largely  in  the  majority. 

The  squab  end  of  this  plant  supplements 
the  poultry  work  profitably,  although  it  occu- 
pies a  subordinate  position.  A  profit  of 
about  one  dollar  for  each  pair  of  birds  is 
shown,  and  there  is  a  good  local  market 
much  of  the  year.  When  the  local  demand 
drops  ofT,  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  products 
in  Boston  is  found,  as  that  city  is  obliged  to 
import  squabs  from  Philadelphia. 


Feeding  Hay  to  Hens 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort. 

TT  HAS  not  been  many  years  since  the  time 
when  if  a  man  had  proposed  feeding  hay 
to  his  hens  he  would  have  been  considered  a 
mild  sort  of  lunatic,  and  yet  now  thousands 
of  tons  of  hay  are  fed  to  the  poultry  flocks 
of  this  country  every  year,  and  each  year 
the  practice  becomes  more  common. 

From  the  earliest  times  poultry-raisers 
have  noticed  that  a  flock  of  hens  having 
access  to  green  food  would  lay  better  than 
those  deprived  of  this  kind  of  feed,  but  it 
took  several  centuries  for  poultrymen  to 
learn  that  they  could  feed  green  vegetables 
in  winter  with  profit,  and  still  longer  to  learn 
that  hay  made  an  excellent  winter  feed  for 
laying  hens  and  other  poultry. 

A  few  years  ago  the  poultry  publications 
began  to  print  articles  concerning  the  value 
of  green  food  for  fowls,  and  particularly 
recommended  lawn-clippings  or  tender  grass 
which  had  been  cut  and  carefully  dried  in 
the  shade  and  then  stored  for  winter  use. 
This  was  tried  by  a  great  many  and  found 
to  be  excellent  for  laying  hens,  but  not  every 
poultry-raiser  is  so  situated  that  he  can  get 
lawn-clippings  during  the  summer,  and  others 
cannot  secure  other  green  vegetable  feeds 
without  great  expense. 

Some  Observations  on  Hens'  Appetites 

The  American  poultryman  does  not  sit 
down  and  give  up  over  small  trifles  that 
oppose  him.  Once  the  green-feed  idea  pos- 
sessed him,  he  began  to  notice  that  hens 
greedily  ate  the  broken  fragments  of  the  hay 
that  had  become  scattered  about  in  feeding 
his  life  stock,  even  the  broken  corn-blades 
being  eaten  with  evident  relish. 

Then  came  a  genius  with  the  idea  that 
clover-hay  might  be  cut  into  pieces  short 
enough  to  admit  being  swallowed  by  a  hen, 
and  cut  clover  at  once  became  a  favorite  feed 
for  winter  as  a  substitute  for  grass  and  other 
green  feeds.  Later,  a  further  step  was 
taken,  and  clover-hay  was  ground  into  a 
fine  meal  to  be  used  as  the  component  part 
of  a  warm  mash,  and  it  has  made  a  very 
good  feed. 

In  the  meantime  alfalfa  was  beginning  to 
make  friends  for  itself  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  and  farther  east  wherever  it 
would  grow.  It  was  found  to  be  far  superior 
to  clover  for  live  stock,  and  analyses  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  showed  why. 
It  was  found  to  be  richer  in  protein,  the 
substance  which  is  a  component  of  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  that  element  of  feeds  which 
makes  lean  meat,  than  any  other  forage  crop. 

They  Eat  it  Greedily 

Dry  alfalfa-hay  was  found  to  contain  more 
than  one  third  more  protein  than  wheat- 
bran,  which  had  been  before  this  time  con- 
sidered one  of  the  standard  protein  feeds. 
If  alfalfa  was  good  for  live  stock  and  dairy 
cows,  why  not  feed  it  to  poultry?  Clover- 
meal  was  by  this  time  being  used  in  large 
quantities,  and  alfalfa-meal  was  tried.  It 
was  found  to  be  really  a  great  feed  for 
laying  hens  and  growing  chicks.  The  best 
alfalfa-meal,  when  slightly  moistened,  turns 
a  vivid  green,  and  the  odor  from  it  is  exactly 
like  that  from  new-mown  hay.  All  kinds  of 
poultry  eat  it  greedily,  and  when  fed  growing 
chicks  it  gives  them  strong,  vigorous  muscles 
and  large,  hard,  fine  bones. 

Recently  I  was  talking  with  a  very  prom- 
inent'and  successful  poultryman,  and  we  got 
to  talking  about  eggs  and  egg  foods.  "I 
never  had  my  hens  lay  so  well  at  this  time  in 
the  year,"  said  he.  "I  began  feeding  alfalfa- 
meal  a  few  days  ago,  and  since  that  time  we 
have  been  getting  eggs  by  the  basket.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  single  feed  for  laying 
hens  I  ever  used." 

So  valuable  a  food  is  it  considered  by 
those  who  make  poultry-foods  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  best  egg  rations  have  alfalfa-meal 
as  a  base  instead  of  oil-meal.  A  combination 
of  alfalfa-meal,  beef-scraps,  ground  bone  and 
a  few  other  ingredients  of  minor  importance 
makes  the  best  feed  for  chicks  that  can  be 
secured.  As  most  of  our  egg  foods  contain 
these  ingredients,  it  follows  that  they  must 
be  valuable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  compounded.  With  alfalfa-meal,  the 
poultryman  need  not  hesitate  about  keeping 
his  laying  hens  confined  the  year  around,  if 
necessary,  for  the  meal  is  fully  as  valuable 
in  maintaining  health  and  productiveness  as 
the  best  natural  grass. 
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NOT  for  a  longr  time  has  the  optorlunilyh^^'a 
so  great.  Good  prices  are  assured  because 
of  last  spring's  poultry  and  egg  shortage. 
Farmer's  1912  bumper  crops  insure  lower  cost  o£ 
feed.  The  market  is  ready— waiting— and  at  top 
prices.  5 
The  men  and  women  poultry  raisers  who  go  ia 
to  win  this  year,  ivill  wz'm— with  the  right  knowl- 
edge and  equipment.  If  you  want  the  very  latest 
practical  facts,  experiments  and  methods— i£  you 
want  io  know  the  surest,  easiest  road  to  increased 
poultry  profits— write  us  today  for  our  big  and 
profuselv  illustrated 

FREE  BOOK,  "Profitable 
Poultry  and  Egg  Production 

It  fs  a  reliahle  e^lde— right  do-wn  to  tbe  tnlnute. 
You'll  want  to  read  this  list  of  chapters.  Chapter  I— 
What  is  possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Production.  Chapter 
II— What  Can  be  Done  in  Way  of  Egp  Production. 
Chapter  III— Deep-Litter  Feeding  Eiperimenta  of  1912. 
Chapter  IV— QuicLc  Maturity  in  General-Purpose  Fowls, 
Chapter  V— Ages  and  Weights  of  Chickens  for  Table 
Use.  Chapter  VI— How  to  establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield 
Flocks.  Chapter  VII— Today's  Best  Chance  in  the  Poul- 
try Business  Chapter  VIII— Small  Scale  Poultry  Keep- 
ing on  a  Practical  Basis.  Write  for  your  copy  noto-^ 
today. 

INCUBATORS 
and  Brooders 

are  the  right  emtip'ment  for  earnest  poultry  raisers. 
For  years  the  World's  StaTidard  poultry  eqalpmeat. 
Non-moisture,  perfect  vcntllallng,  Eelt-regulatlDg,  fire- 
proof, insurable.  Success  of  Cyphers  owners  is  further 
assured  by  our  "  Free  Bulletin  and  Personal  Letter 
Service'* — of  daily  benefit  to  our  customers.  Yoa  don't 
go  wrong  if  you  buy  a  Cyphers.  You  cannot  go  wrong 
ICyoufoIl  w  our  helpful  advice. 
But  send  for  the  Big  Free 
1913  Book— 244  I  arge  pages  1 
—500  pictures — a  poultry 
library  in  itself.  Address  , 
today. 

Cyphers 
Incubator  Co 

Dept.  72,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chicaio.lll.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oakland,  Cal.    London,  Ene, 


CYPHERS 


'STANDARD 
'CYHSBS  INCUBATOR.] 
Firs  Pjwf»drtn9urebtt.| 


CUBAT 


'Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price— 155  egg  ca- 
r  pacity.  Has  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — only  incu- 
bator with  this  special  construction— well  made— cold 
I  rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
^  and  Brooder  together  $9.85.   Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
Iforoor  interesting  big  free  book. 
iPROGRESSIVEINCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    142       Racine,  Wis 


YOUR  HENSI!!s^^'^I^ 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 

VAlin    CAD  U  Fanciers  will  help  many 

lUUll   rHlllll  Fanners  get  more  eggs— 

■  wwaa   ■mam  tetter  prices;  malt  e  more  and 

VAIID  UnUCV  Bavemore  money;tellsthinga 

lUIJll  ffiUnCl  folks  know  on  making 

I  WWII  IliWIItai  money  with  hens.  Find  out 

ahout  America's  Largest  Line  of  Ineubatortand  Brooder*, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
eelf— It's  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  83  Bern}  SL,  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


No  guessin?  or  chances  to  take 
with  Mondy  Lee  incubators.  Heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation  all  auto* 
matically  regulated.  Leads  all 
hatchersbecausepurelyautomatic  , 
and  scientific.  Use  trermozone  for  i 
chick  health.  Best  remedy  for  ' 
Roup,  Colds,  Chicken  Pox,  etc.  Lee's  Egg  Maker  and  Lice 
Killer  are  a  boon  to  poultrymen.  Write  for  free  books. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY.  1127  Harnet  Strect.  Omaha.  Neb. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  aU 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  aboat  IncubatorS}  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  Tou  need  it.  Only  15 o> 
0.  C.   SHOEMAKER,   Box  963,   Freeport,  111. 


Sixty  Page  Catalogue  Free.  60  Best  Varieties,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys  and  Hares.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls. 
U.  A.  ejOCOEK  liox  50  esellersvllle,  Fa. 

Jt  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


11?  Incubator  $T50' 


Frelghl  Paid 
East  of  DiKkin 


Well  made,  double-wafer  reexilator, 
high  leg's,  deep  nursery,  egg-tester, 
lamp,  thermometer,  complete  with 
simple  directions,  set  up  ready  to  run.  30  days  trial. 
Satisfaction  gruaranteed  or  money  back.  130-chick 
Komon -Sense  Brooder  alone,  54. 

Hatches  Over  90% 

with  least  care  and  expense. 
Our  customers'  expert* 
ence  proves  this. 
Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together,  S10.50.     Order  direct 
or  send  tonight  for  Free  Book, 

Komon  -  SeDse  Incubator  Co. 
Box  73,  Racine,  Wii.  3 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  g.?  $  1 0 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  only  $10.00,  and  pay  freight  charges  East  of  Bockiee. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  airspace  between. double  glass  doors. copperl 
tanks  and  boilers,  6elf-regulatine.  Nursery  nnder  egg  tray.  Incubator  and] 
Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg-testers— ready  to  ... 

_    --    —  use  when  you  f?et  them.    Five  year  firuarantee— 30  days  trial.    Incabatoro  finished  in  nator*!  coiora sho'-. -a* the 
IRockiSS  high  CTade  California  Redwood  lumber  uaed— not  painted  to  cover  inferior  matenml.   If  you  wijl  compare  oor 
I  J  machmea  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  near  our  price^e  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don  t  buy  until  yoa  do 

I  this— yoo'll  saTc  money--it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  m  your  order  and  save  time. 

wrig',£'t£i!Sr°r^n"'ge1g:aaWISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  88,  Racine,  Wis. 
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This  Engine  is  Vs  Better 
Thain  Its  Rating 

More  actual  engine  for  your  money — extra  working 
power — a  reserve  strength  lor  extra  loads— an  engine 
that  does  the  job  and  does  not  get  stuck — these  are 
some  of  the  features  that  make  our  engines  different 
from  the  common  run.  Workmanship  and  design, 
too,  following  the  most  approved  practice  for  highest 
grade  engine  manufacturing,  with  many  exclusive 
features  added,  distinguish  the 

Jacobson  Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

You  can  depend  upon  getting  fully  one-  Mrd  more 
working  power  than  in  other  engines  of  equal  rating. 
Simplicity,  too.  and  strength — an  engine  the  non- 
expert can  run  without  fear  of  breakdown. 

If  you  want  satisfactory,  dependable 
poweMh^  will  run  day  in  and  day 
out  at  lowest  known 
cost,  write  for  prices 
nd  information. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  OKIGIXAL  MT.  UII.EAW  IIT. 
DRAULIC  PRESS  proilnces  more  cider 
from  le33  apples  than  anv  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  4U>  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.   Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
Ic^  free.  We  are  manafac- 
turers.  not  jobbers. 
HTDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 

(OMeat  and  lar^Mt  maiiaf&cturer^  of  cider 
pressed  in  the  world.) 
106  Lincoln  Aveiiae,  Mount  Gllead.  Ohio 

Or  Room  U9  D.  39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS-BIG  SELLER 

Durable,  low  priced  WORK 
GLOVE.  Just  the  thing  for  £ar< 
mers,  laborers,  teamsters,  rail- 
road meo,  aatoista.  Protects  Che 
hands  from  the  severest  cold  and 
rooghest  work.  Write  qnick  for 
oiiai>>i.Tcei>4  nr..  terms.  THOMAS  CSLOVE  CO. 

6UUANTEED  1  YEM  1746  West  St.    Dayton,  O. 

/t  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  /,  1913 


Why  is  Poultry  Unprofitable? 

By  F.  W.  Kazmeier 

THE  reason  that  poultry-raising  on  most 
farms  is  not  more  profitable  is  because 
the  hens  do  not  lay  when  the  price  of 
eggs  is  the  highest,  and  the  chickens  are  not 
hatched  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is 
greatest  demand  for  them. 

Another  factor  which  attributes  much  to- 
ward the  unprofitableness  of  the  average 
farm  fiock  is  the  method  and  time  of  mar- 
keting the  poultry  products. 

If  the  farmer  would  give  the  same  thought 
and  attention  to  his  poultry  flock  that  he 
gives  to  his  other  live  stock,  then,  and  not 
before,  he  would  find  that  the  money  in- 
vested in  his  poultry  would  net  him  the 
highest  percentage  on  the  investment. 

Early  Hatches  Are  Most  Profitable 

For  all  those  that  believe  that  their  fowls 
are  an  unprofitable  investment  I  would  ad- 
vise the  following  procedure  : 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  a  mongrel 
flock,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  cull  them  very 
closely  the  first  year,  sell  all  those  over  two 
years  old,  and  in  the  spring  order  about 
three  hundred  day-old  chicks  from  some 
reliable  breeder.  I  would  advise  the  buying 
of  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks,  of  a 
heavy  laying  strain.  These  chicks  will  cost 
about  $35.  Of  these  you  ought  to  easily 
raise  two  hundred  nice  chickens,  of  which 
you  will  have  at  least  eight  dozen  cockerels. 
The  cockerels  should  all  be  sold,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  choicest  specimens,  as  broilers 
when  weighing  between  one  and  one-fourth 
to  one  and  one-half  pounds  each.  At  this 
weight,  early  in  the  season,  they  will  easily 
bring  fifty  cents  apiece,  and  the  amount 
realized  from  them  will  pay  the  initial  cost 
of  the  chicks  and  the  food  the  cockerels 
consumed.  It  will  cost  you  about  ?25  for 
feed  to  raise  the  pullets  to  laying  age,  out- 
side of  that  which  they  will  be  able  to  pick 
up  from  the  farm.  There  is  one  mightily 
important  factor  which  you  want  to  remem- 
ber, and  that  is  to  get  your  chicks  on  time, 
not  later  than  April,  and  the  beginning  is  to 
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Warm  Welcome  for  Feet 

Yes — in  these  arctics  they're  snug — cozy — comfortable. 
Choose  the  four-buckle  "Drednof'for  deep  work — the 
one-buckle  "Illinois"  few  light  snow  and  wet.  Pro- 
tect your  pocket  as  well  as  your  feet — buy  long  service. 

KjicoiefAiis 

^^^^  tOOK  FOB.       i  a      THE  CROSS 

ARCTICS 


I 


Drednot" 


These  two  are  extra  good 
from  tip  to  top.  They 
are  made  of  tough,  tested 
rubber  wiih  double 
reinforcements  at  heel 
and  toe,  and_  are  fleece  lined  with  outside  of  black  cash- 
merette.   They're  a  mighty  good  investment  as  thousands 
of  farmers  will  certify.     Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Turn  them  over,  search  for  the  "Cross"  trade  mark.    If  it 
isn't  there,  it's  not  a  "Beacon  Falls".  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  them,  write  us  his  name  and  ask  for 
free  handsome  booklet  No. 29. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK      CHICAGO  BOSTON 


I*. 


Buyers 
ANSWER 
This  Little  "Ail" 


■J  hat 


>:<*ovi„,;  "i'l  Get ou,  °' ''Oce /el 


'"'•''rincini-        our n^lT" ' 


One  cent  saves  you   many  dollars,  men 
Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  goofc Prco 
now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then 
buy  where  you  get  best  offer.    We  guarantee 

Biggest  Savings  oa  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.    23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavfly 
galvanized.   Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now.  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,      42  E.  Maunee  Street,   ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DIRECT 


t, 


from  the 

MILL 


We  make  nothing  bat  tho  highest  frr&do  of  Galvanlzod  Et«€l 
Roofing.  Wo  iaTo  yon  money  by  idling  direct  to  you— No  mid- 
cUemeo— Ko  ageDti— No  commiitioD  to  pay.   Wo  guuantieo 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 


S«nd  for  f  r««  camples,  c<imp)«to  rooQn;  hook  with  dir«H{on0 
d  prico  lilt. Writo  uc  today — Apustalwilldo 


—  —  —  — uul  frvight-prepaid  prico  UK.  **riw  uc  toaay— A  puBtai  wijiao  •^^^^  ^  — —  — 

THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  &  MFG.  CO.,  23  Ann  Street,  NILES,  OHIO 


WE  PAY 

the 

FREIGHT 


be  preferred.  Between  April  and  May  15th 
is  the  best  time.  If  you  buy  them  later,  the 
cockerels  will  not  bring  the  above  prices, 
and  the  pullets  will  not  begin  laying  as  early 
in  fall. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Mongrels 

In  raising  them,  probably  the  best  equip- 
ment would  be  to  use  individual  brooders 
and  colony  houses. 

I  am  sure  that  when  fall  comes  and  you 
find  yourself  owning  one  hundred  fine,  pure- 
bred Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
which  are  already  beginning  to  shell  out 
eggs  when  they  are  selling  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen  or  more,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, you  will  begin  to  believe  that  after  all 
there  is  money  in  poultry-raising  when  it  is 
correctly  done.  Xow  is  also  the  time  to  sell 
your  mongrel  flock ;  yes.  dispose  of  every 
one.  Pen  them  all  up  in  a  small  pen  for 
about  ten  to  fourteen  days,  feed  as  much  of 
a  good  fattening  food  as  they  will  eat,  and 
next  get  a  few  shipping  coops  and  shipping 
tags,  and  express  them  to  your  nearest  large 
commission  house  specializing  in  poultry 
products.  You  will  realize  several  cents 
more  per  pound  than  if  you  sold  them  at 
home,  without  any  more  work. 

The  next  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide clean,  free-from.-vermin,  roomy  and 
fresh-air  quarters  for  your  pullets.  Allow 
at  least  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
fowl.  Build  the  house,  or  remodel  your  old 
hen-house  into  a  partly  open-front  house 
facing  the  south.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  must  be  provided.'  The  house  must 
be  absolutely  dry  at  all  times.  The  location 
of  your  poultry-house  should  be  dry.  Build- 
ings facing  the  south  will  be  drier  and 
warmer,  also  more  cheerful,  therefore,  if 
possible,  by  all  means  face  your  chicken- 
house  to  the  south.  A  house  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  twenty-five  feet  long  will  com- 
fortably house  one  hundred  fowls.  Build 
the  house  four  and  one-half  feet  high  in  the 
rear  and  eight  feet  high  in  front.  Construct 
it  on  the  shed-roof  style.  In  the  front  have 
two  doors  six  feet  four  inches  by  two  feet 
eight  inches,  one  into  each  pen.  Have  them 
on  the  ends  of  the  front.  Then  two  open- 
ings with  a  muslin-covered  frame  six  feet 
four  inches  by  three  feet  four  inches  are 
necessary  to  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Two 
glass  windows,  one  in  each  pen.  are  neces- 
sary to  admit  sunshine  when  the  curtains 
are  down.  They  should  be  four  feet  eight 
inches  by  two  feet  four  inches. 

The  four  corner-stones  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  poultry  business  depend  are : 
(1)  suitable  buildings  properly  located.  (2) 
the  right  foods  skilfully  fed,  (3)  good  fowls 
carefully  bred,  (4)  facility  and  ability  to 
hatch  and  rear  chickens. 

If  anyone  is  willing  to  employ  some  com- 
mon sense,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  able  to  clear  $200  over  feed  expenses 
from  one  hundred  layers.  A  good  many  are 
doing  much  better. 
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One  Kind  of  a  Farmer 

By  Barton  Braley 
E  SELLS  the  whole  of  the  apple  crop 


Whatever  the  price  may  be ; 
And  he  sells  his  milk  to  the  last  lone  drop, 

There's  none  for  the  family. 
When  he  kills  a  pig.  he  sells  that  too. 
And  the  same  with  a  beef  or  lamb. 
While  the  family  fare  the  whole  year  through 
Is  bacon  and  spuds  and  ham. 

He  sells  the  eggs  that  his  hens  may  lay. 

And  the  chickens  themselves  as  well. 
For  he  says,  "There  ain't  no  farm  can  pay 

If  you  eat  what  you've  got  to  sell  " ; 
And  he  takes  his  children  out  of  school 

As  soon  as  the  law  11  allow. 
For  he  says  the  teacher's  a  "gol-durn  fool," 

And  he's  "needing  the  kids  to  plow.'' 

His  wife  is  weary  and  bent  and  sad 

With  the  labor  that  she  has  done. 
And  his  children  have  never  known  or  had 

Their  rightful  portion  of  fun. 
But  his  cattle  are  fine  and  big  and  fat. 

And  his  horses  are  sleek  and  trim. 
Now,  here  is  the  question,  plain  and  flat : 

Are  YOU  in  a  class  with  him? 
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Clean  Method  of  Dressing 

By  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hackbarth 
/^ATCH  a  chicken  off  the  roost,  shut  it  up, 
and  next  morning  butcher  it.    I  put  its 
feet  under  right  foot,  wings  under  left  foot, 
head  in  left  hand,  sharp  knife  in  right  hand. 

After  the  head  is  off.  I  hold  its  neck  with 
left  hand  till  all  blood  is  drained  from 
body.  The  neck  and  feathers  are  clean, 
since  flopping  is  prevented.  Then  dressing 
is  a  pleasure,  as  intestines  are  empty  and 
there  is  no  blood  on  the  table. 


The  Care  of  Incubator  Chicks 

By  Archie  E.  Vandervort 
THE  first  care  the  young  chick  requires 
is  that  the  temperature  in  the  incubator 
is  gradually  reduced  until  it  is  about  one 
hundrVd  and  one  degrees  when  the  chicks 
are  forty-eight  hours  old  and  ready  to  be 
removed  to  the  brooder,  which  should  be 
warmed  up  to  about  one  hundred  de- 
grees and  running  safely.  Before  placing 
the  chicks  in  their  wooden  mother,  cover 
the    floor   of   the   brooder   with    any  good 
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scratching-material  that  you  have  at  hand, 
such  as  finely  cut  hay.  I  find  it  a  very  good 
plan,  also,  to  put  about  an  inch  of  sand  in 
the  nursery  of  the  brooder.  This  makes  an 
excellent  grit  for  them.  Then  put  a  little 
grit  among  the  litter,  and  your  brooder  is 
ready  for  the  chicks. 

Feed  Hard-Boiled  Eggs  and  Cracker- 
Crumbs 

Arrange  a  warm  blanket  in  a  box  or  bas- 
ket so  it  will  cover  the  bottom  and  sides 
and  large  enough  to  cover  the  chicks,  and 
in  this  remove  the  little  chicks  from  the 
incubator  to  the  brooder.  The  best  time  to 
put  the  little  chicks  in  the  brooder  is  at 
noon,  as  they  will  have  all  the  time  they 
.  need  from  then  until  dark  to  fill  up  on  grit, 
which  I  find  is  all  they  require  for  the  first 
day.  and  will  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
their  day's  work  at  bedtime. 

By  placing  them  in  the  brooder  at  noon 
you  will  also  have  a  chance  to  attend  to  the 
rising  temperature  of  the  brooder,  incident 
to  the  added  heat  of  the  chicks,  without 
watching  it  with  a  lantern.  The  next  morn- 
ing place  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  slightly 
warmed,  in  the  nursery,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
commercial  chick-food  of  good  quality 
among  the  litter.  Hard-boiled  eggs  and 
cracker-crumbs  are  also  given  them. 

Keep  the  chicks  penned  in  the  brooder 
for  two  or  three'  days,  and  see  that  they 
know  how  to  get  under  the  hover ;  they  will 
soon  learn  where  to  go  when  they  get  a 
little  cold.  See  that  they  all  go  under  the 
hover  the  first  night  and  that  they  are 
warm  enough.  Always  provide  a  little  ven- 
tilation, as  they  must  have  fresh  air.  Feed 
them  often,  but  give  them  only  what  they 
will  eat  up  clean  each  time.  After  they  are 
about  three  days  old,  they  may  be  let  out 
of  the  brooder,  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 
After  they  are  three  weeks  old,  they  may  be 
fed  larger  grains,  such  as  wheat,  cracked 
corn  or  bucTcwheat. 

Study  the  Chicks  Rather  Than  PrinteJ 
Directions 

One  of  the  main  points  is  to  keep  your 
brooder  very  clean,  cleaning  it  every  day  if 
possible,  and  give  it  an  airing  each  time.  It 
will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  trim  the  wick 
and  fill  the  lamp  every  day  for  best  results. 
Do  not  crowd  too  many  chicks  into  one 
brooder  and  expect  them  to  do  well.  In 
regard  to  the  proper  temperature  of  running 
a  brooder,  I  have  found  that  it  is  better  to 
follow  one's  judgment  than  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  printed  directions.  If  you  have  a 
strong  lot  of  chicks,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  require  not  so  much  heat  as  a  hatch  not 
blessed  with  that  stout  rugged  appearance, 
but  in  case  you  see  the  little  fellows  crouch- 
ing and  huddling  in  the  brooder  you  will  be 
safe  in  running  the  heat  a  little  higher  than 
the  directions  call  for,  with  better  results. 
At  night  when  you  find  the  little  chicks  with 
their  heads  sticking  out  under  the  felt  of  the 
hover,  you  may  rest  content  that  your  heat 
is  pretty  nearly  right  whether  it  is  ninety 
degrees  or  more. 


Farm  Fables — The  Hen 

I  AM  the  hen  which  lays  the  eggs  which 
bring  the  money  which  pays  for  the  house 

in  which  Jack  the  Farmer  lives. 

I  am  the  hen  which  lays  the  eggs  from 

which  are  hatched  the  chickens  which  are 

sent  to  market  to  pay  for  the  clothes  which 

are  worn  by  Jack  the  Farmer. 


To  Prevent  Scrambling 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 

CONSIDERABLE  skill  and  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  details  are  required  to  pack  eggs 
for  hatching.  I  have  had  good  results  with 
baskets.  Eggs  shipped  in  boxes  are  liable 
to  be  roughly  handled  by  the  express  com- 
panies, while  baskets  will  be  handled  more 
carefully.  Then,  too,  they  are  much  cheaper. 
Good  baskets  can  be  bought  for  forty  or  fifty 
cents  a  dozen,  and  you  can  get  covers  and 
labels  at  a  small  cost.  The  best  basket  for 
the  purpose  is  one  with  a  good  strong  handle, 
upright  so  as  to  guard  the  package  if  other 
matter  is  laid  upon  it. 

I  exercise  the  same  care  and  follow  the 
same  rule  for  packing  one  setting  as  for  one 
hundred  or  more  eggs,  except  as  to  the  size 
of  the  package ;  I  always  have  the  basket  just 

large    enough  to   

hold  the  eggs  and 
the  necessary  pack- 
i  n  g  -  material.  If 
your  order  calls  for 
one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty 
eggs,  a  bushel  bas- 
ket is  needed.  First 
line  the  basket  with 
newspapers,  and 
then  put  about  an 
inch  of  excelsior  in 
the  bottom,  and  you 
are  ready  for  the 
first  layer  of  eggs. 
After  wrapping 
each  egg  in  soft  pa- 
per, put  them  in  one 
by  one,  leaving  a 
one-inch  space  to 
be  filled  with  ex- 
celsior crowded  in 
firmly  so  as  to  keep 
the  eggs  from  the 
sides  of  the  basket 
and  to  prevent  them 
from  shaking.  This 
first  layer  of  eggs  is 
then  covered  in  the 
same  manner  as  the 
bottom,  and  all 
the  other  layers  packed  and  covered  like- 
wise, with  the  exception  of  the  top  layer, 
which  should  be  thicker  and  rounded  up  so 
that  when  the  canvas  cover  is  sewed  on  and 
drawn  down  tight  the  eggs  cannot  shake 
around  in  the  basket.  Sew  the  label  to  the 
canvas  cover,  or  if  the  cover  is  pasteboard 
use  gummed  labels.  Have  printed  on  your 
labels  in  good-sized  type :  EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.  HANDLE  WITH  CARE. 
Use  a  darning-needle  and  strong  cotton 
cord,  .and  sew  the  canvas  to  the  sides  of 
the  basket,  drawing  it  down  tightly  so  that 
the  packing  will  spring  up  when  pressed 
with  the  hand. 

A  basket  about  the  size  of  a  ten-pound 
grape-basket  will  hold  a  setting  of  eggs. 
For  two  settings  an  eight-quart  basket  is 
necessary,  and  for  fifty  eggs  a  half-bushel 
basket.  Excelsior  for  packing  the  eggs  can 
usually  be  procured  at  all  grocers'  or  fur- 
niture stores.  For  wrapping  the  eggs  a  soft 
grade  of  newspaper  is  used.  Always  place 
them  small  end  down  in  the  basket.  The 
air-cell  is  in  the  large  end,  and  in  shipping 
may  be  displaced  by  rough  handling.  Thus 
the  eggs  become  addled,  which  kills  the 
germ.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  instruct  the 
buyer  to  unpack  and  lay  the  eggs  in  their 
natural  position  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  setting. 

Fertile  eggs  cannot  be  shipped  any  dis- 
tance unless  they  have  strong  shells.  For 
the  purpose  keep  oyster-shells  and  plenty 
of  green  food  before  the  hens  all  the  time. 
My  trouble  has  been  to  get  the  shells  strong 
enough,  especially  when  the  flock  averages 
five  eggs  a  week  fo.  each  hen. 


Mysejf 

I  am  the  hen  which,  when  I  am  killed  and 
dressed,  brings  the  cash  which  is  needed  by 
the  wife  of  Jack  the  Farmer. 

I  am  the  hen  which  keeps  lively  the  barn- 
yard, which  would  be  a  dull  place  but  for 
my  presence. 

I,  the  hen,  am  the  poetry  of  the  farm. 

I  am  the  hen  about  which  city  people  write 
articles  and  finally  invest  their  money  in  and 
go  stone  broke  if  it  happen  that  they  do  not 
understand  me. 

I  am  the  only  living  biped,  man  excepted, 
which  is  of  any  real  use  on  the  farm.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  the  duck  and  the  goose. 

I  am  her  majesty  the  hen.  By  me  are 
fortunes  made  and  lost — and  this  is  glory 
enough  for  any  common  denizen  of  this 
busy,  workaday  world.      Biddy  the  Hen. 


months.  The  owner's  hens,  White  Leghorns, 
receive  the  same  or  equally  good  care, 
and  do  not  do  as  well.  In  June,  a  thirty- 
day  month,  it  will  be  noticed  there  were 
ninety  eggs,  an  egg  a  day  throughout  the  ; 
month,  while  the  next  highest  month  was 
September,  the  month  of  increased  prices. 

Almon  Finch,  also  of  Cortland  County, 
has  six  yearling  ducks  that  have  laid  re- 
markably well.  He  has  not  kept  a  record 
of  every  month,  but  in  May  they  laid  148 
eggs,  while  from  September  20th  to  October 
20th  they  laid  157  eggs,  or  an  average  of 
ZSYz   eggs  each  in  thirty  days. 

Another  flock  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred has  laid  remarkably  well  all  the  sea- 
son. 

Still  another  flock  of  thirty  yearlings  has 
done  remarkcble  stunts  in  the  egg-producing 
line  for  the  past  month,  having  laid  twenty- 


Wealth  and  health  make  good  rhyme,  and 
to  him  who  has  either,  life  would  be  a  per- 
fect poem  if  he  but  had  the  other. 


Experience  with  Indian 
Runners 

By  Mrs.  E.  G.  Feint 

THE  unusual  rains  last  fall  and  the  con- 
sequent abundance  of  worms  and  luxu- 
riant green  stuff  have  favored  good  egg- 
production  with  the  ducks.  Owners  of 
Indian  Runner  ducks  speak  very  highly  of 
the  laying  abilities  of  their  respective  flocks. 
April-hatched  ducks  began  laying  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

Owners  of  old  ducks  report  that  they 
have  not  ceased  from  laying  all  the  summer 
and  fall.  This  when  eggs  have  been  from 
thirty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  means  much 
to  the  poultryman. 

The  photograph  shows  a  flock  owned  by 
T.  E.  Burnham,  of  Cortland  County,  New 
York.  In  it  there  are  three  yearling  ducks 
which  were  hatched  rather  late  last  sum- 
mer, the  rest  all  being  of  this  season's 
hatch. 

Some  Good  Egg  Records 

The  laying  record  of  these  three  for  the 
past  nine  months  is  an  interesting  one. 

February,  laid  26  eggs ;  March,  41  ;  April, 
48 ;  May,  65  ;  June,  90 ;  July,  63  ;  August, 
38;  September,  77;  October,  11. 

This  makes  a  total  of  459  eggs,  or  an 
average   of   153    eggs   each   for  the  nine 


Runner  flock  of  T.  E.  Burnham 


three,  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  eggs  a 
day,  one  day  having  laid  twenty-seven.  The 
best  part  of  this  flock's  work  is  that  they 
get  almost  their  entire  feed  from  a  stubble- 
field  so  far  away  from  the  buildings  that 
the  hens  will  not  go  there.  The  only  ration 
fed  is  a  mash  of  horse-provender  fed  in  the 
morning,  consisting  of  ground  oats,  corn- 
meal  and  bran  mixed  with  beef-scraps. 

All  these  flocks  have  no  water  but  the 
drinking-water,  excepting  the  largest  flock, 
which  has  a  small  creek.  All  have  had 
practically  full  liberty. 

The  flock  pictured  has  been  fed  mostly 
on  cracked  corn,  the  old  and  young  feeding 
together,  which,  of  course,  was  not  ideal 
conditions  for  either,  but  they  were  thus 
cared  for  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
However,  the  results  have  been  gratifying. 
All  the  flocks  mentioned  are  of  a  well- 
known  strain  of  the  English  penciled  Run- 
ners and  lay  an  abundance  of  pearly  white 
fine-flavored  eggs. 

Old  Ducks  Best  for  Fall  Laying 

Many  fear  that  they  will  find  it  difficult 
to  sell  the  eggs,  owing  to  the  popular  preju- 
dice against  duck  eggs  that  is  entertained 
in  some  localities.  It  will  be  found  that 
any  prejudice  of  this  sort,  if  any  is  met 
with,  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ordinary  duck  egg,  greenish  and  unattractive 
in  appearance,  and  equally  so  in  texture 
and  flavor.  If  the  flock  is  only  a  small  one, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  market  for 
these  eggs  locally,  aS  their  appearance,  size 
and  quality  speak  for  themselves.  Owners 
of  larger  flocks  do  best  to  ship  them  to  New 
York,  using  ordinary  egg-crates  and  filling 
only  every  other  hole  in  the  cartons. 

I  have  found  the  old  ducks  to  be  the 
most  dependable  for  fall  laying,  with  the 
young  ones  to  begin  in  early  winter  when 
the  old  ones  are  recovering  from  the  rather 
late  molt.  I  also  find  it  profitable  to  keep 
them  until  four  years  old,  as  they  lay  well 
up  to  that  age,  while  the  rearing  of  the 
young  is  the  chief  expense  item  in  duck- 
keeping,  as  it  is  in  the  chicken  business. 
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Washing  Eggs 

By  Fred  Grundy 

AM  asked  how  to  clean  dirty  eggs.  Here 
is  my  answer  :  The  shell  of  the  hen  egg 
is  porous,  and  any  stain  sinks  into  it  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  entirely. 
We  have  tried  washing  and  chalking,  pol- 
ishing vvith  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  white 
substances,  but  all  proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  only  way  to  keep  all  eggs  clean  is  to 
keep  the  hens  on  clean  litter  all  the  time. 

Our  hens  were  on  range  all  the  time  and 
quite  a  lot  of  the  eggs  would  become  stained 
or  soiled.  These  were  washed  in  warm 
water,  dried  with  clean  cloth  and  packed  in 
cartons  separate  from  the  unwashed  eggs. 
All  were  warranted  fresh,  so  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  quality,  but  the  washed 
eggs  did  not  look  quite  so  well  as  the  un- 
washed, but  when  separated  from  them 
still  had  a  good  appearance.  Don't  pol- 
ish eggs.  Leave  the  "bloom"  of  freshness 
on  all  you  can.  Wash  soiled  eggs  soon 
as  gathered  and  dry  with  a  warm,  dry, 
clean  cloth.     Market  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Now  is  the 
Time  to  Get 

Johnsons 

1913  Book 
About  the 
Old  Trusty 

Incubator 

Every  man,  woman, 
3oy  or  girl  who  is  inter-  X^v 
ested  in  chicken  raising 
M.  M.  JohiuoD    can  have  a  copy  o£  the  1913 
O'dTrusty  Booli  free  by  writ- 
tag:  a  postal  for  it.  It's  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  the  Johnsons—, 
"home  made"  and  home/ 
printed— full  of  real  helpful ; 
facts  gleaned  by  the  John- 
sons from  their  own  practi- 
cal experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  over  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers. 

There  are  over  400,000 
good  reasons  for  you  to 
read  this  book.  They 
are   the   400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers  who  weVo 
started  to  biggest  poultry  raising  success  by 
reading  the  Johnson  books  issued  in  years  past« 
fsfinA  a  Pn«fn1   The  OldTrusty  Isatrlplecased  ma- 
jena  a  rosiai   cliine-l..ner  iase  ot  bV-b  grade  )i 
Incb  jjowcler-dry  clear  Caliiornla  Redwood— {not  a 
knot  in  a  niile)~tben  a  case  of  hipbest-grade  asbes- 
tos, fire  proof  Insulation— and  tiien  tiie  outer  case, 
covering  legs  and  all.  of  galvanized  metal  in  band- 
some  mottled  finish.  Johnson's  machine  is  equipped 
with  guaranteed  not  to  leak  cold  rolled  copper  tank 
and  beater— direct  acting  regulator.  Price,  still  less 
than  eio  tor  1913, freight  prepaid  eastof  Rockies  and 
allowed  that  far  to  points  beyond.  Write  postal  jjomj, 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  oi  SoperiorlDr 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.    My  book  tells  you  all  about  it.  Your 
copy  is  free.    Send'  for  it  now,  today. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Box  57,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Eutem  Diitribatert 
 Pliiladelplus,  Pa.  ^_ 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In- 
creases egg  production. 
The  original  silica  grit. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer, 

send  $1.00  for  two  luO-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
Agents  Wanted.  EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 
Box  P.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying 
S.C.White  Leghorn  stock.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory.    Place  \our  order  NOW— 
and  avoid  the  spring  rush. 
Hatching  Eggs       Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
All  eggs  and  stock  GUARANTEED.    Write  | 
for  big  new  catalog:    "Tywacana  Q"*l'ty*'     -  </bAOMsNi 
Filled  with  valualjle  pniiltry  facts.  OftlllTOV  m 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POIJLTRY  CO.      PvULlKY  UU. 
A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  'i*^*  "V" 

Box  73.  FarmiDgdale       Long  Iiland,  N.  Y.  3  _ 


TYWACANA 


20PA£E  POULTRY 


FREE 


Tellt  faow   to  succeed   with  B  ^\  ^\ 
[  poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.   ^  ^  ^  ■* 
I  How  to  make  a  first-claia 

J  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
J  box.  What  breed<  lay  best. 
I  Plans  for  poultry  hooges.  how 
■  to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

^PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders] 

ton  will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  informa 
tains.   It's  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  415Wain  St.,  Homer  t 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913.  tJirgp, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described,  lucubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  slock  aud  eggs  for  hatching.  A  pt-rfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  r;iisers.    Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  62.  Rheems.  Pa. 
I  dlocl  Unnl  "Prolltablo  Poultry."  128  pages 
taieSI  DUUK  practical  facts,  ISO  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poultry. 
All  al)out  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks.  52  other 
varieties  pure- bred  poultry.  This  book,  lowest 
prices,   fowls,   e^gs,    incubators,  etc..  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  39,  Clarinila.  !owa 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 


Our  specialty.  LaadiriBT  varieties  pur«  bred  chickens,  tur- 
keys, ducka  and  eeeBe.  Prize  winners.  Best  fitock  and 
epps'Loweat  prices. oldeit  farm. 28tb  year.  Fine  cataloB 

FREE  H.  M.  JONES CO..BM  54.De»IWoinet,la 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  i6o  styles.  Korse 
cattle,  siieep,  hog.  and  biill 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double   galvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bsrgaia  Prices; 

13  cents  per  Rod  t7p 
Poultry  and  Rabb.t  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  1  ences  and 
Gates.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  te::t. 
The  BroffaFeoce &^(lreCo.  ^ 
OephSiE  Glereland.  Oiila  ^ 


14 


Strong  As  A  Bridge- 
The  Fence  Without  a  Weak 
Spot  Anywhere — Buy  It 


Made  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Denver,  U  &  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 


have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  sellin^r  to  the  constuner  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  enaranteehie  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  alto  make  the  "Pratt"  Aatomobilet. 
Ellkliart  Carriage  &  Hameu  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Save 
$25 


Heavy  Close  f^.  Fence 

24c  Per  Rod 

steel  Farm  Gates  S2.95  and  up. 
Galvanized  Barb  "Wire,  Sl.oo  per 
epool.  Our  large  catalogue  of 
fenoea  for  every  purpose,  gates, 
fence  tools  and  supplieswith  low 
direct  from  factory  prices 
Bent  free  to  any  address, 

THE  MASON  FENCE  CO. 

BoxS8  Leesburs,  Okia 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers*  prices.  No 
agents.     Our  catalog   Is   Free.    Write   for  It  today. 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.     971  lOlli  St.,  Tare  Haute,  Ind. 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  CULTURE 

illustrated  duct  h^'^i.  published.     Tells  huw  to  hatch  »nd 
for  gMUet  egg  producing  fowl  on  «*rth.    Ho*  to  ret » 
Et»rt.    Qtiotes  low  prices  on  stock  tsd  ecfs  of  fio<ft  Etnins. 
Sent  fcT  t  ctH,  poEtare, 

Beny's  Farm,   Box    143,   Clarinda,  Iowa 

COKTIKTJOUS  HATCHER  most  modern  family  incubator.  Gives 
weeiclv  bitch,  vapor  heated.    Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 
CONtlNTJOUS  HATCHER  tNCUBATOR  CO.,   Utica,  MiBS. 

WEPAY$80AM0NTHSALARY 

and  furnish  rte  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY.  X600  SPRINCnELD,  ILLINOIS 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  fS.-pJrd'a^r?;: 

improved,  S5  an  acre  and  up.  Rich  land,  liea\'y  cropa, 
healthv  climate,  happv  farmers*  Colonial  homes. 
Catalogue  free.  B.  T.  WILSON  &  CO..  28  North  Ninth 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


i  Let  me  poet  yea  oa  icc^ibator  Tmlnes. 
1  Let  Eie  tell  you  why  the  BtUftbleis 
I  the  safest  buy  tnd  enrest  hitch. 
I  Thereisa'tabettermctitatarmadfl 


I  B«li*bl«  IncnMisn  -and  Broodan 
J9ia  tnoaer  b«ck  if  cot  Btl^ 
I  S«=d  f<?r  cstaloc.    Write  loBjefat. 

/  J.  TV.  ItTERS,  Pres.  KELIAMJ: 
riyCTBATOR  &  BROODER  CO, 


BoiB-41 


Qcntci,  In. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
and  140  CHICK  BROODER 


The  incubator  is  Both  C  4  ^\ 
California  Ked-  ~.  ^111 
wood,  covered    »or  IB 


with  asbestos  and  galvan- 

  ized  iron:  has  triple  walls,  copper 

"  tank,  nursery,  egg  tester.. 
I  thermometer,  ready  to  use.  30  DATS' 

E  TRIAL— monej  back  if  not  O.  K.   Write  forj 
I  FKEE  Catalog  today— NOW.  "  

^oncla^ncubalorCOjjDeoM^ 

PFILE'S  65  Varieties' 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-rafsed 
stock,  with  eggs  in  season.  Send^2c 
for  mv  valuable  illustrated  descriptive 
Poultry  Book  for  1913. 

Write  Henry  Pflle,   Box  627.    Freeport,  IN. 

M  Q  If  ADICTICQ  pooltry,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  water 
1  0  W  nil IL  I  ICO3  fo-nl.  Incubators*  Feed  and  supplies. 
Cataiogne  4 cents.    lUssoari  Sqnab  Co.,  Dept.  XX,  Eirkwood,  llo. 

HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  climate  and  ST'cial  condi- 
tions. Leads  in  Dairvin?-,  Grain.  Hav.  Teeetables.  Live  Stock,  Ponl- 
trv.  Lands  low.  Send  for  literature.  H.  J.  BiAXFIEU),  State 
Immigration  Commisaion.er,  315  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

-|[Q       T'wi.ce  as  rdany  Dv  teeding  green  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  ESiiisinzii  rlMu 

^/j^       No  money  in  advance.   Cat'ig  f  ree. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box 32.    Milford,  Mu». 


Squab  Skill  and  Success 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 
JW^R.  W.  G.  TODD  was  principal  of  a  nor- 
mal  school  in  Porto  Rico  when  ill  health 
sent  him  back  to  this  country  and  started 
him  in  the  business  of  raising  squabs.  ■  That 
was  ten  years  ago.  and  he  began  his 
squab-growing  enterprise  practically  without 
capital  on  a  little  farm  near  Brockton. 
Massachusetts,  which  belonged  to  his  wife. 
Since  that  time  he  has  built  a  corafortaGle 
little  house,  a  commodious  barn  arid  a 
well-equipped  pigeon-plant  accommodating  a 
thousand  pairs  of  birds  with  the  profits  from 
his  squabs. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Todd 
makes  his  money  from  the  sales  of  market 
squabs,  and  not  by  selling  breeding  stock. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  this  article,  for  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  men  who  are  making  money  by 
raising  pigeons  or  buying  them  up  and 
selling  them  to  beginners  at  a  profit.  The 
number  of  men,  however,  who  are  making 
a  living  exclusively  from  market  squabs  is 
small.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Todd  sells  some 
breeders,  for  occasionally  people  who  hap- 
pen to  learn  that  he  has  good  stock  write  or 
send  to  him  for  a  few  pairs.  That  is  purely 
a  side  issue,  though.  The  profits  come  from 
the  sale  of  squabs,  killed  but  not  picked,  and 
disposed  of  at  the  regular  market  price  in 
Boston. 

His  Home-Made  Guillotine 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Todd  began  in 
a  small  way,  for  the  first  two  years  were 
marked  largely  by  failure.  Many  men  would 
have  had  enough  by  that  time.  Indeed, 
scores  of  men  who  go  into  the  squab  busi- 
ness give  it  up  in  disgust  long  before  two 
years  have  passed.  He  thought,  studied  and 
experimented,  and  finally  the  tide  turned. 
From  that  time  he  began  to  make  money ; 
not  a  lot,  of  course,  but  enough  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  a  living  salajy  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Todd  is  not  a  young  man.  If  he  were,  it  is 
probable  that  he  could  sell  his  squabs  to 
much  better  advantage  than  is  the  case  now, 
selling  them  to  market  men.  The  present 
plan  is  economical  of  time  and  labor,  how- 
ever, and  as  Mr.  Todd  does  practically  all 
the  work  on  the  plant  alone,  these  tvjp  items 
are  important. 

The  squabs  are  killed  in  a  little  wooden 
guillotine,  a  home-made  device  which  breaks 
the  necks  of  the  birds  when  the  handle  is 
pressed.  With  this  machine  it  is  possible 
to  kill  one  or  two  hundred  birds  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Squabs  are  not  bled 
as  chickens  are.  Then  the  carcasses  are 
packed  in  bags,  the  feathers  not  being  re- 
moved, and  shipped  to  Boston  by  the  first 
express  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Todd's  plant  consists  of  two  pigeon- 
houses  attached  to  his  barn,  one  a  hundred 
feet  long,  and  the  other  considerably  longer. 
These  houses  are  divided  into  pens  about 
twelve  feet  square,  each  with  a  covered  fly 
attached.  The  pens  are  separated  by  poultry- 
wire  and  have  doors  swinging  both  ways  and 
extending  in  a  straight  line  the  length  of  the 
house.  The  doors  are  wide  enough  so  that 
a  wheelbarrow  can  pass  through  them,  and 
some  two  feet  above  the  floor  on  each  door 
is  a  wide,  smooth  board  which  has  a  peculiar 
significance.  When  the  houses  are  deatied, 
Mr.  Todd  uses  a  wheelbarrow  equipped  with 


Your  Winter  Harvest  in  Eggs 

There's  not  the  slightest  reason  why  every  poultry  raiser  shouldn't  have  a  harvest  in  ^gs 
right  now  when  eggs  are  high.    Hens,  your  onxm  hens,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  fat  and  lazy  and 
the  egg  organs  to  become  sluggish.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  exercise,  the  absence  of  green  food  and 
to  other  causes.    But  whatever  the  cause,  remember  that 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


positively  tones  u 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 

a-cc.a  contains: 

PotaMlnm  Ifitnte.  An 
Elimtnant. 

Nnx  Vomlc*.  A  Kerve 
Tonic . 

Qnuria.  A  Bitter  Sto- 
machic and  Appetizer. 

H7i>o<alptilt«  of  Bo<U. 
An  Inlemal  Antiseptic. 

Iroo  (Silpliat.) .  A  Blood 
liuilder. 

Iron  (Bed  Ozld«).  A 
Blood  Builder. 

Carboiiftt«  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid  and  shell 
(ormine. 

Bodiom  Chloride.  An  Ap- 
petizer and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  iopfrrriBlon  of 

Dr.  Beu  (M.D.,  D.V.S,)  Itie 

above    U   e-arefallj  com- 

poanded  aod  blended,  with 

juat  enou^b  cereal  neat  to 

make  a  perfect  mlztarc. 


p  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  class  and 
makes  them  lay  eggs  for  market  right  when  prices  are  the  highest. 
It  keeps  hens  hungry  for  their  grain,  so  they  remain  busy  all  the  time 
scratching  for  a  living — and  it's  the  busy  hen  that  does  the  cackling 
and  the  more  cackling  the  more  eggs. 

Note  the  formula  for  Pan-a-ce-a  in  tliis  advertisement ;  the 
definitions  of  ingredients  are  taken  from  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  our  best  writers.  With  the  formula  on  the  label  there 
can  be  no  exaggeration  of  claims.  You  can  look  up  the 
ingredients  in  any  medical  dictionary,  and  besides  every 
Bess  &  Clark  preparation  is  guaranteed. 
Oar  Proposition:— Feed  your  hens  Poultry  Pan-a^ca right 
now  when  eggs  are  scarce;  if  you  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  has  not  made  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  kept 
them  free  from  disease  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day  for 
30  hens — take  to  the  dealer  theempty  package  and  he  is  com> 
pelle<l  to  refund  your  money.  iVz  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c; 
5lbs.  60c;  nibs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50;  except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West.  If  your  dealercannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  tc  for  l>r.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free.    .  f^^k 

DR»  HESS  A  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Mi. 


1: 


DB.  HESS  STOCK  TONfC  improves  digestion,  increases  the  appetite,  expels  worms.  Bulletin  No.  22,  CS.  * 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says:    Only  60  per  cent,  of  the  food  taken  by  stock  is  digested."    You  know  yourself  that  you  can 
fatten  hogs  on  the  corn  that  passes  through  the  steers  undigestc<l.    "The  Ur.  IIcss  Idea"  is  to  save  a  p.-irt  of  this  wasted  feed  by  increasing 
digestion.    The  formula  is  on  every  package  and  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  or  even  a  medical  dictionary,  will  tell  you  whether  the  ingredi- 
ents will  produce  the  results  claimed.  And,  besides,  it's  sold  only  on  a  written  guarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00;  25-lb.  pail  )l.6o.  Except 
in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.   Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book. 

FBFE.   Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if 
you  will  send  him  full  details.     Mention  this  paper  and  send  3-cent  stamp, 
96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  1 ,  1913 

light  iron  rails  extending  the  fulMength  of 
each  side  and  coming  together  in  a  point 
just  ahead  of  the  wheel.  As  the  barrow  is 
trundled  through  the  pigeoh-houses  this  iron 
point  strikes  against  the  wide  board  just 
mentioned  on  each  doon  The  door  opens 
as  the  iron  slides  along  the  board  and  is  held 
open  by  the  rail  until  the  barrow  has  passed 
through,  when  it  swings  shut  again.  The 
rails  are  placed  far  enough  from  the  sides 
of  the  wheelbarrow  so  that  the  hands  are 
protected,  and  opening  and  shutting  the 
doors  becomes  purely  automatic.  This  de- 
vice has  effected  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
labor,  and  might  be  used. just  as  successfully, 
it  would  seem,  m  a  poultry-house. 

The  Manure  is  Sold 

The  nest-boxes  are  quite  different  from 
those  found  in  many  pigeon-houses.  In- 
stead of  being  in  pairs  side  by  side,  one  is 
above  the  other,  and  in  the  top  one  is  a 
drawer  with  but  one  side.  Here  the  nest  is 
made  and  the  eggs  laid.  When  the  squab* 
are  two  weeks  old  they  are  transferred  to 
the  shelf  below,  leaving  the  nest  above  free 
for  the  next  pair  of  eggs.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  eggs  come  in  pairs,  and  usually 
one  squab  is  a  male  and  the  other  a  female. 
This  nesting  arrangement  is  found  a  very 
convenient  one,  as  it  makes  keeping  track  of 
the  squabs  an  easy  matter  and  promotes 
cleanliness. 

Tobacco-stems  are  used  for  nesting  ma- 
terial, because  it  keeps  vermin  away,  and 
lime  is  scattered  about  the  houses.  No  other 
provision  for  fighting  the  lice  pest  is  found 
necessary.  Bathing  on  the  part  of  the 
breeding  pigeons  is  not  considered  by  Mr. 
Todd  to  be  so  important  a  matter  as  some 
breeders  claim.  His  birds  are  given  water 
for  bathing  every  other  day  in  summer,  but 
not  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  winter  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  he  never  has  found  any 
reason  for  changing  this  practice. 

Feeding  and  Breeding 

A  large  amount  of  manure  accumulates  in 
the  pigeon-houses  and  constitutes  a  valuable 
by-product.  There  is  a  series  of  racks  in 
one  end  of  the  long  barn  where  the  manure 
is  dried.  These  racks  are  simply  loose 
boards  which  can  be  moved  about  at  will. 
When  the  manure  has  been  properly  dried,  it 
is  sold  to  a  man  who  comes  to  the  farm  and 
hauls  it  away,  disposing  of  it  to  morocco 
manufacturers. 

Pigeon-keepers,  like  poultrymen,  are  al- 
ways interested  in  the  feeding  problem.  Mr. 
Todd  regulates  his  feeding  practice  partly 
by  the  market.  Canada  field-peas,  for  exam- 
ple, are  considered  of  great  value  as  a 
pigeon  ration,  but  they  are  so  high  at  the 
present  time  that  Mr.  Todd  has  stopped 
feeding  them.  Wheat,  corn  and  Kafir-corn 
are  the  staple  grains.  Peas  are  invariably 
fed  once  a  day  unless  the  price  is  prohibitive. 
Experiments  have  'not  sho%vn  the  necessity 
of  green  food  regularly.  Some  of  the  birds 
have  been  fed  green  food,  while  it  has  been 
withheld  from  others,  and  no  difference  as 
to  the  health  of  the  pigeons  or  the  number 
of  squabs  raised  has  been  noticed.  Still, 
Mr.  Todd  favors  supplying  green  food  when 
possible,  and  has  a  row  of  spearmint  planted 
just  outside  the  flying  yards  and  very  close 
to  the  netting.  As  fast  as  it  grows  tall 
enough  so  that  the  pigeons  can  reach  it,  they 
eat  it  off  and  so  feed  themselves. 

Mr.  Todd  feeds  certain  other  things  which 
long  investigation  has  shown  him  pigeons 
need.  For  months  he  watched  his  birds  to 
note  the  kinds  of  weeds  or  seeds  or  gravel 
they  chose  when  a  choice  was  possible,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  in  this  way  he  has 
put  to  account. 

According  to  this  breeder,  years  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  develop  a  really  profitable 
strain.  He  has  experimented  with  many 
varieties,  including  the  Carneau.K,  about 
which  much  has  been  heard  the  past  year  or 
two,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  squabs  are  produced  by  a  Runt  and 
Duchess  cross.  The  Runt  is  a  slow  breeder 
and  the  Duchess  a  quick  one,  but  both  leave 
a  strong  impress  upon  their  progeny,  and 
the  poor  qualities  of  one  neutralize  those  of 
the  other,  while  the  good  points  of  both  are 
intensified.  If  the  Runt  is  crossed  with  the 
Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progeny  is  in 
appearance  and  characteristics  mosty  Runt. 
Many  different  varieties  have  been  bred  into 
his  own  flock  so  that  his  birds  are  decidedly 
composite.  He  has  one  pen  of  pigeons  which 
he  calls  Royal  Whites  which  are  the  result 
of  many  crosses,  but  now  breed  true  and 
are  snow  white,  of  good  size  and  very 
prolific. 

He  Uses  a  Card* Index  for  His  Birds 

Mr.  Todd  goes  to  little  trouble  in  mating 
his  birds.  Picking  twenty-five  males  and  as 
many  females,  he  puts  them  into  a  pen  to- 
gether and  lets  them  select  their  own  mates. 
If  a  bird  dies,  another  bird  of  the  same  sex 
is  put  into  the  pen. 

Enough  breeders  arc  raised  each  year  to 
keep  the  total  number  at  one  thousand  or 
close  to  that.  Pairs  of  pigeons  are  often 
kept  profitably  for  eight  years  or  more,  as 
Mr.  Todd's  records  show.  No  pair  is  given 
more  than  one  year,  however,  unless  it  raises 
at  least  six  pairs  of  squabs,  that  number 
being  Mr.  Todd's  minimum,  although  there 
probably  would  be  a  profit  if  five  pairs  were 
raised.  Probably  the  avcr.igc  number  of 
pairs  raised  each  season  is  about  six.  A 
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strain  of  birds  which  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  as  well  as  that  is  a  valuable  one  and 
not  attained  in  one  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Todd  attributes  much  of  what  success 
he  has  achieved  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
very  systematic  in  his  work.  For  years  he 
has  used  a  card  index  to  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  each  pair  of  birds.  The  pigeons 
wear  leg-bands,  and  each  is  assigned  a  num- 
ber, which  also  appears  on  one  of  the  index 
cards,  and  the  life  history  of  each  bird  may 
be  obtained  almost  at  a  glance.  It  is  only 
by  such  means  that  the  poor  breeders  can  be 
weeded  out  and  a  first-class  strain  built  up. 


Some  Poultry  Problems 

Points  Wise,  or  Otherwise,  That  are  Facts 

By  O.  F.  Sampson 
■pVERY  business  has  its  problems,  and 
the  business  man  who  enters  the  ranks 
of  the  poultrymen  to  escape  them  will  find 
the  mistake  he  has  made,  as  hundreds  have 
before  him.  I  know  of  no  business  to-day 
that  has  more  serious  problems  to  solve.  I 
do  not  mean  for  the  men  or  women  who  are 
going  to  raise  a  few  chickens  to  supply 
themselves  and  neighbors  with  eggs  and 
meat,  but  for  those  who  are  in  the  work  as 
a  business. 

Let  us  consider  the  feed  question.  This  is 
becoming  a  serious  problem  for  the  poulterer, 
large  or  small.  Very  few  of  our  poultrymen 
are  raising  even  a  small  amount  of  their 
feeds.  Even  the  farmer  doesn't  raise 
enough  grain  to  feed  his  poultry,  and  I  know 
of  no  poultryman  doing  it.  Hence  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money  is  paid  yearly  to 
the  feedman  that  poultrymen  in  many  cases 
could  save.  I  include  myself  in  this  arraign- 
ment, though  I  raised  about  one-tenth  of  my 
grain  last  year  and  have  about  one  acre  of 
oats  and  millet  this  season. 

The  Average  Hen's  Board  Bill 

The  feed  bills  are  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive necessities  of  the  producer,  and  any- 
thing that  will  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
must,  of  necessity,  apply  to  the  feed  used. 
At  present  all  feeds  the  poultryman  uses  are 
very  high,  and  while  many  producers  could 
raise  oats,  corn  and  buckwheat,  and  a  good 
many  in  some  sections  could  raise  wheat, 
only  a  very  few  poultrymen  raise  any  of 
these  four  principal  feeds.  Oats  are  a  very 
important  egg-producing  food  when  fed  with 
corn,  wheat  or  buckwheat,  and  I  consider 
them  the  leading  poultry-food.  In  my  sec- 
tion they  are  now  selling  for  2.1  cents  per 
pound,  or  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds.  Corn 
is  worth  $1.65,  buckwheat  $1  and  wheat  $2. 

A  laying  hen  will  consume  from  100  to 
125  pounds  of  whole  grains  in  a  year,  and 
about  the  same  of  ground  grains.  If  grains 
are  mixed  equal  jparts  corn,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat and  oats,  it  costs  $1.91  per  hen  for 
whole  grain  alone  on  100  pounds  of  feed, 
and  about  $1  more  for  ground  feeds;  this 
allows  nothing  for  milk,  meat  or  shells.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  will  cost  the  pro- 
ducer who  buys  his  feeds,  at  present  prices, 
about  $3.50  per  hen  for  a  year.  How  many 
of  us  have  figured  this  out,  or  can  help  it? 

The  fancier  who  can  get  from  $1.50  to  $10 
per  setting  for  his  eggs  during  the  hatching 
season,  and  can  sell  surplus  stock  from  $2.50 
up  per  bird,  can  stand  this  fairly  well,  but 
the  man  who  sells  market  eggs  and  poultry 
at  the  present  prices  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen  for  eggs  and  thirteen  cents  per 
pound  for  fowls  has  a  pretty  deep  problem. 
If  he  is  endeavoring  to  double  his  flock  of 
fowls,  his  expenses  will  eat  up  every  dollar 
of  earnings,  and  he  will  have  nothing  for  his 
labor,  time  and  investment. 

Beware  of  Misrepresentation 

For  example,  it's  a  good  hen  that  will 
average  150  eggs -in  a  year.  At  an  average 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  (and  few  will 
average  this  at  market  prices)  she  should 
produce  a  total  of  $3.12  for  the  year.  This 
will  just  about  keep  her,  at  present  prices 
for  feed,  if  all  feed  used  must  be  bought. 
Many  farmers  are  selling  stock  because  of 
high  feed  prices.  My  good  sales  of  hatch- 
ing eggs  the  past  season  has  helped  me  out, 
but  my  poor  egg  yields  during  July  and  Au- 
gust did  not  any  more  than  pay  feed-bills  at 
market  prices.  Many  flocks  are  not  doing 
even  this.  In  my  article  in  the  July  20th 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  I  touched  on 
this  subject,  and  one  or  two  poultry  journals 
censured  me  severely  for  telling  such  facts, 
because  it  would  hurt  the  poultry  industry. 
I  fail  to  see  it  so.  If  uninformed  persons 
enter  the  business  to-day  because  of  glaring 
misstatements  made  in  some  of  our  poultry 
journals,  and  lose  their  money  and  their 
confidence  in  the  editors  of  such  journals,  I 
believe  the  industry  will  receive  far  more 
harm  from  such  statements  than  from  mine. 

After  considering  the  feed  question,  the 
next  problem  is  in  securing  good  sales  and 
good  prices  for  your  products.  Upon  these 
two  problems  hinges  the  success  of  all  of 
us  in  the  poultry  business.  If  we  can  buy 
our  feeds  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  sell  our 
produce  at  a  reasonable  price  over  cost  of 
producing,  we  should  be  content.  We  are 
not  doing  either  now.  We  lack  organization 
and  cooperation,  though  we  have  our  poultry 
associations  and  specialty  clubs  and  poultry 
journals  and  several  others  things.  The  stuff 
we  buy  comes  through  many  hands,  which 
increases  the  cost  to  us,  and  the  produce  we 
sell  does  the  same,  at  an  increased  cost. 


The  consumer  must  pay  for  it.  This  is  the 
fault  of  our  present  system.  If  we  could 
buy  our  feed  in  car-load  lots  from  the  pro- 
ducer, and  sell  our  produce  in  car-load  lots 
direct  to  the  consumer,  the  thing  would  be 
greatly  simplified  and  everybody  interested 
greatly  benefited.  I  am  confident  the  time 
will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  this  will  be- 
come quite  general,  but  our  poultry  clubs 
and  associations  are  doing  very  little  toward 
it.  A  few  of  our  clubs  are  now  making 
special  efforts  to  bring  about  such  results,  but 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  the  larg- 
est one  in  America,  has  never  made  any 
efforts  along  this  line,  depending  solely  on 


An  example  ol  the  pleasing  effect  of 
uniformity  in  poultry-house  construction 

their  efforts  along  fancy  lines  to  secure  mem- 
bers. 0»r  utility  interests  to-day  demand  a 
movement  along  cooperative  lines  that  will 
bring  producer  and  consumer  nearer  to- 
gether and  secure  benefits  to  both,  rather 
than  the  fattening  of  middlemen  who  have 
nothing  invested. 

When  poultrymen  can  buy  and  sell  direct, 
there  will  be  direct  benefits  not  now  realized, 
and  the  product  will  come  in  better  shape, 
with  less  cost  and  work.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  produce  passing  through  six  to 
sixteen  hands  than  there  is  why  banking 
should  be  done  on  the  same  system.  These 
problems  will  be  solved,  and  the  sooner  some 
organization  is  formed  the  better.  Coopera- 
tive stores  and  warehouses  can  be  run  by  an 
organization. 

And  then  in  the  matter  of  buying  poultry 
supplies  or  lumber  for  building  purposes, 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  team 
work.  The  coops  may  be  planned  with  the 
idea  of  uniformity  in  mind  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lumber  and  sundries  may  be 
ordered  to  enable  the  poultry  club  to  get 
wholesale  rates  or  at  least  have  the  prices 
greatly  reduced. 

The  same  principle  applies.to  the  purchase 
of  glass,  building  paper  and  roofing  material. 
Uniformity  in  construction  not  only  presents 
a  pleasing  appearance,  but  also  simplifies  the 
equal  division  of  building  material  among 
the    members    of    the    poultry  association. 


A  wise  man  may  get  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wisdom  out  of  a  penny  newspaper,  while  a 
fool  may  not  get  a  penny's  worth  of  wisdom 
out  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  magazines. 
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HERE'S  a  book  / 
that  paves  the  '^^"■-:::::'!"'' 

way  to  success  in 
the  poultry  business 

It  tells  you  all  you  should 
know  about  incubators  and  brooder 
Tells  you  what  kind  of  foods  to  buy;  the  dif- 
ferent remedies  to  use  in  time  of  neeo; 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  "made  good." 

Book  also  gives  valuable  information  to  beginners  and  old- 
timers;  picUires  and  describes  the  different  kinds  of  Standard 
Bred  Poultry;  lays  bare  the  secret  of  my  success  and  knowl- 
edge gained  through  25  years'  experience  as  a  poultry  raiser 
and  incubator  manufacturer. 

The  rea.son  why  I  send  this  Big  Book  FREE  is  because  it 
also  tells  all  about  my 


Written 
By  the 
"Man 
Who 
Knows" 


This  book  is  not  for  curiosity-seekers,  but 
for  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in 
poultry  for  pleasure  or  for  the  profit  there 
is  in  it. 

Every  year  I  try  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
others  on  the  road  to  success.  Last  year 
lout  the  price  of  my  world-famous  hatch- 
ers to  tlie  lowest  price  ever  put  on  an  effi- 
cient, dependable,  sure-piofit  paying^  incu- 
bator. This  year,  I  go  still  furtlier  and  be- 
sides selling  my  incubators  for  less  money 
than  ever  sold  before. 

I  Pay  the  Freight 
and  Give  You  An  Un- 
qualified Guarantee 

This  unusual  offer  is  not  on  an  incuba- 
tor made  up  for  the  purpose,  but  is  Quoted 
on  the  regular  sizes  of  the  Ideal  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders,  same  as  those  thou- 
sands of  poultrymen  have  obtained  95%, 
98%  and  100%  perfect  hatches  from. 

If  you  are  seriously  thinking  about 
spending  your  good  money  for  an  incu- 
bator,lookinto  the  merits  of  my  "Ideal." 

My  "Ideal"  is  built  with  a  heating  and 
ventilating  system  that  automatically 
regulates  moisture.  It  has  a  hot  water 
system  that's  perfect,  a  regulator  that 
will  not  allow  temperature  to  vary  one- 
half  a  degree,  the  best  nursery  advan- 
tages, the  handiest  egg  tray,  the  record 
for  successful  hatching,  etc. 


INCUBATORS 

and  BROODERS 


When  writing  for  my  Big  Poultry  Book, 
tell  me  whether  you  are  interested  in  a  60, 
120,  175,  240  or  360-egg  incubator  and  I'll 
quote  you  my  special  low-price,  freight 
prepaid  introductory  offer  which  includes 
evcrytiiing.  There  are  no  extras  to  buy. 
You  get  the  Ideal  Incubator  complete, 
ready  for  your  egrgs,  so  you  can  make  big 
profits  from  the  start. 

Write  for  Book  At  Once 

Supply  is  limited;  first  come,  first  served. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  31,  Rockford,  IIL 

Also  Mfrs.  of  Ideal  Grain  Sprouters.    Get  pricea. 

J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
The  Chas.  H.  Ully  Co.,  Western  Distributors, 
Seattle  or  Portland 


Requires  Less  Oil  and 
Attention  ilian  Others. 


Safety 
Lamp 
and 
Safety 
Burner 
All 
Safe. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure- Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  10(1.  Mankato.  Minn. 


Caw'a  Di«»  DaaL  honey  in  POUL* 
3  Dig  HOOK  TRY  and  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grovtf  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  ofusefulpoultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  4c.  F.  FOY,  Box  I  0,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark 
of  Illinois 


Mr  Geo.  W.  Black 
of  Indiana 


JIM  ROHAN,  President 


Why 

You  Should 

Write  Me 


You  ■want  to  make 
the  most  money  rais- 
ing: poultry  and  I  want 
to  shosv  you  how. 
That's  the  best  reason 
in  the  world  why  you 
should  write  me  a 
postal  at  once.  My 
World's  Champion 
Belle  City  has  more 
100  per  cent  hatches  to 
Its  credit  than  any 
other  incubator  ever 
made.  That's  a  fact 
and  I'll  tell  you  other 
facts  equally  interest- 
ing. Over  195,000  cus  ' 
tomers  all  making  big 
money,  all  in  the 
championship  class. 
Write  me  and  I'll  take 
you  into  my  conti- 
dence,  tell  you  secrets 
and  facts,  give  you  in- 
formation and  advice 
worth  big  money  to 
you.  Address  me  per- 
sonally—postal  will  do. 
Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Let  Jim  Rohan  mS'I  Champions 
Tell  YOU  How  To  Get  In  The 
Championship  Hatching  Class 

LET  ME  tell  you  howYOUcau  get  World's  Championship  hatches— how  YOU  can  beat 
every  other  incubator  in  your  neighborhood — how  YC5U  can  make  more  money  with 
least  expense  and  least  effort.  Just  write  me  a  postal.  I  want  to  send  you  all  the  fads. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  6-time  World's  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  these 
champions  won  their  prizes  and  how  yow  can  win  a  championship  too.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  wisest 
selection  of  an  incubator  and  brooder;  how  to  save  the  most  money.  I  want  to  quote  you  a  price  on  my  6  time 
World's  Champion  Belle  City,  that  you  will  be  deligiiied  with.  I'll  tell  you  about  my  m;mufaeturing,  selling 
and  shipping  plan  that  makes  my  amazing  low  price  possible.  I  wan't  to  tell  you  about  my  1.  2  or  3 
months'  home  test  plan— and  my  10  year  money-back  guarantee.   Just  write  me.   I'll  tell  you  why  my 


World's  Champion 

Belle  City 

is  the  most  consistent  winner  of  World's  Champion 
hatching  contests.  How  they  beat  others  in  tests  of 
10,000  hatches— beat  machines  costing  from  two  tofive 
times  more  I  want  to  tell  you  exactly  how  my 
Belle  City  is  made— how  they  are  different  from  all 
others;  how  I  have  embodied  in  them  everything  worth 
having  in  and  on  an  incubator— the  features  that 
have  made  the  Belle  City  the  6-time  World's  Cham- 
pionship Winner.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
my  brooder— the  only  Double  Walled,  Hot  Water, 
top  heat  brooder  made;  guaranteed  to  raise  largest 
percentage  of  chicks  every  time. 

Write  Me  a  Postal 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  my  machines  are  sold  direct 
from  factory— no  agents,  no  middlemen— how  I  give 
yon  3  months  home  test  if  yoa  like— how  I  send  them 
all  freight  prepaid.  All  I  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove 
everytlung  to  you  by  sending  you  all  the  facts, 
figures  and  information.  Whether  yon  write  to  others 
or  not,  whether  you  boy  of  me  or  not,  you  ought  to 
read  the  news  I  want  to  send  you.  in  my  big  book  of 
Hatching  Facts  Won't  yoa  write  me?  Just  say 
Send  World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts." 
Address  me  personally.    Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Box  100  Racine,  Wis. 


WeShip 
Quick 
From 
StPaul 
Buffalo, 
Kansas 
City 
or  Racine 
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VaUessa  Scott 
2nd 
No.  72311 


Smashes  All  Previous  Records  to  Smithereens! 

Take  off  your  hat  to  Valdessa  Scott  2nd — the  "^^onder  Cow"  of  the  world.  She  certainly  is  entitled  to  such  recogni- 
tion. She  has  more  than  done  herself  proud  and  accomplished  a  feat  never  before  attained  by  anj'  cow  in  the  world  of  any  breed  or  age. 


In  thirty  days'  test  she  produced  2933.9  pounds 
of  milk  and  165^  pounds  of  butter.  Her  one  day 
record  is  108.6  pounds  of  milk  and  6  pounds  of  butter. 


Her  one  week  record  (7  days)  is  695.1  pounds  of  milk  and  41.875 
pounds  of  butter.  What  do  you  think  of  thaf^  Remarkable !  Pheno- 
menal!   Unparalleled!    Her  milk  tested  4.70  per  cent  butter  fat. 


All  of  the  above  tests  were  conducted  by  W.  D.  Golding  and  Prof.  Alfred  S.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experimient  Station. 
Naturally  you  wonder — what  sort  of  ration  was  fed.    Here  are  the  words  of  her  owner — he  tells  it  in  a  letter  just  received. 
'  Findeme  Stock  Farm,  Findeme,  /V.  J. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago,  ilL 

Gentlemen:  During  the  past  two  or  three  year*  we  have  been  feeding  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  have  secured 
splendid  results.  SCHUMACHER  was  incorporated  in  the  ration  fed  Valdessa  Scott  2nd  during  her  wonderful  result- 
producing  test.    Used  as  a  base  with  a  good  protein  concentrate  it  is  a  winner.  Yours  truly,  B.  MEYER,  Owner. 


Fsed 


Now  read  what  the  owners  of  other  World's  Champion  and  World's  Record  Breaking-  cows  have  to  say  of  this  wonderful  feed. 


Spiinevale  Stock  Farm— Home  of  Colantha  4th's  Johanna. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Chicago,  El. 

Gentlemen:  —  Replying  to  yonrs  of  the  3rd  we  are  making  Schumacher 
Feed  one-third  part  of  our  herd  ration  and  we  are  getting  resnlts.  Several 
of  our  cows  are  milking  up  to  over  75  lbs.  per  day  with  this  as  part  of  our  grain 


ration. 
Rosedale.  Wis. 


Yours  very  truly. 

W.  J.  GILLETT. 


Stevens  Brothers  Co.,  Home  of  Pontiac  Artls. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago.  111.  Lacona.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — For  several  months  Schumacher  Feed  has  been  our  principal 
ration  and  the  best  evidence  of  our  success  in  feeding  it  is  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  cows  have  made  official  7  day  butter  records. 
We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  finding  a  ration  that  answers  our  require- 
ments so  fully  as  Schumacher  Fetd.      Yours  very  truly, 
THE  STEVENS  BROS.  HASTINGS  CO. 


Colantha  4th'8  Johanna 

Owned  br  W.  J.  Gillett,  Rosedale,  Wis. 

is  the  champion  long-distance  cow  of  the 
world.  Her  official  record  for  365  days 
is  27432.5  pounds  of  milk,  and  998.26 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  composed  of  finely  ground,  kiln-dried  com, 
oats,  barley  and  wheat  products,  gfiving-  just  the  variety,  balance  and 
appetizing-  flavor  which  your  cows  relish  so  keenh'.  They  will  lick  it 
up  greedily,  digest  it  easily  and  won't  get  "off  feed"  as  they  do 
rations  that  do  not  have  this  necessary  variety.  For  heavy,  stei  _ 
milk  production  without  injury  to  the  cow  the  following  Schumacher  Feeding 
Plan  has  no  equal.    A  trial  quickly  proves  our  claims. 

Try  This  Feeding  PlanNO 


i 


I 


Mix  three  parts  of  Schumacher  with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now 
feeding,  such  as  Gluten,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Distillers'  Grains,  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon 
Dairy  Feed— and  note  the  results.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  increased  yield— how  eagerly 
yo\a  cows  eat  it  and  thrive  on  it  —  how  their  condition  improves.  It  affords  that  much  needed 
variety  of  grain  products  which  yon  know  are  so  essentia)  and  also  that  Stamina  so  neces- 
sary to  withstand  "forced"  or  heavy  milk  strain.  There's  nothing  like  it  —  nothing  can 
touch  it  for  results  and  condition. 

Here  is  Yout  Opportunity 

Never  since  you  started  in  the  dairy  business  have  you  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  make  big  money  from  your  cows.   Conditions  are  especially  favoraUe 
right  now.   Crowd  your  dairy  to  the  limit— coin  money  while  you  can. 
Milk  prices  are  eood  —  f eed  prices  are  low.  especuilly  if  loa 
follow  the  Schumacher  VeediiiK  Plan  endorsed  by  the  owner 
of  Valdessa  Scott  2nd  and  other  successful  dairyinen.  Try  It 
uo^.  See  for  yourself  bow  it  will  increase  your  milk 
yield  and  cat  down  the  ooet  of  yoxir  feed.  Order 
Schumacher  at  your  dealers'  today. 
Don't  put  it  off. 


Pontiac  Artis  and  Son,  King  Pontiac  Artis 

Owned  by  Stevcrw  Bros.  Co..  Liverpool.  New  York 
PONTIAC  AKTIS  i«  one  of  the  crcateet  cow* 
living,  always  been  a  large,  cooeist^ot  and  per- 
pt«tent  producer.  Her  work  as  a  two-jear  old. 
three-year  old.  junior  four-year  old  andelx-year 
old hAs  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  dairy  vow. 


Get  it  at  Yoar 
Dealers 

09) 


u7 


I 


Use 
L.ane'8  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Atc,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Wood 


umrut«T<l  1  yemr.  Cb««i<«>t  ud  bet 
—^alj  $10  Mw  to  which  ripfilBf  labia 
cxa  he  mddt4.   Operate*  eully.  Get 
9     catalocae  now  aod  lare  money.  No 
■        rolildlem.D's  profit. 
EartiUr  d  Zook  Co.,  Box    » ,  Bttlerllla,  Pa. 


I   WANT    A  MAN 

of  intelligence  and  reliability  in  your 
locality  to  act  a«  our  subscription  repre- 
6entative.  Substantial  remuneration  to 
the  right  party.  Careful  training.  Per- 
manent business.  Good  opportunity  for 
promot  ion. 

Address  Business  Manager 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


TRAVELINO 


For  thr«0  who  hftve  fn  in  800  ft.  t<>  1^  mUes 
their  niail.  EaaUv  placed  on  tclcphuoo  poloi  i 
faitoaed  to  feoc«  poats.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIE 

rn  thirtT  d.iyi'  trial.    Write  for  book  "(lettiuK  Iho 

0&kvoo4  Mfg.  Co.  ti  Staaton  Ave.  SprlBcfield 
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Those  who  know 
buy  the  De  Laval 

Creamerymen — Because  they  are 
experts  iii  the  handling  of  cream 
and  know  by  long  experienrce  that 
the  De  Laval  skims  cleanest  and 
wears  longest . 
That  is  why  98% 
of  the  World's 
creameries  use  the 
De  Laval  exclus- 
ively. 

Experienced 
Dairymen — The 

De  Laval  is  the 
universal  favorite 
among  big  dairy- 
men. They  know 
that  no  other  sep- 
arator will  give  them  such  satis- 
factory service. 

Old  De  Laval  Users — Whenever 
a  man  who  has  used  an  old  model 
De  Laval  decides  to  purchase  a  . 
later  style  machine  he  invariably 
buys  another  De  Laval. 

Men  Who  Investigate — Because 
they  find  a  large  majority  of 
De  Laval  machines  in  use;  that 
they  are  used  by  the  best  informed 
users  everywhere;  that  thej'  stand 
up  best  in  use,  and  that  their  users 
are  better  satisfied  than  users  of 
other  separators. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  whicli  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  boolt  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  iVIailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

THEDELAVALSEPARATORGO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST, 
CHICAGO. 


THE  man  who  looks  for  the  Red  Ball 
on  the  rubber  footwear  he  buys  and 
insists  on  seeing  it  can  be  sure  of 
getting  "Ball-Band"  quality  which  means 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  Figure  the 
cost  of  your  rubber  boots  on  the 
cost  per  day's  service  and 
"Ball-Band"  Boots 
are  not  only  the 
lowest  priced 
but  the 
best. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySP  """"" 

^  0^  ^   Buys  the  New  Butter-  . 
jlk  ■Ji         fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running*, 

^0       KM  cleaning,  close  Bkim- 

W^^^m  zning,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts, 
^^^^^^^  per  hour.   Made  alao  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  Bhown  ' 

SODayt'FreeTrial  SS^^JSg^Sf 

itsaves  in  cream.    Postal  bringe  Free  cat- 
alogs folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer, 
bfly  from  the  manufacmrer  and  aave  half. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO, 
2260  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  mitch  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

BlatcWord's  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  _  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  \'oarname and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegao,  IIL 


I  -     -  i 


I  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


p.  J 

Selling  Old  Bill 

By  Alice  Jean  Cleator 

AL,  yes,   I've  sold   Old  Bill. 
He  wa'n't  much  good. 
He's  sorter  stiff.  Rlieuma- 
ticky.  I  reckon. 
Coughs-  a  bit,  too.    Bill  us'ed 
to  be  "some  class." 
Onct  at  state  fair  he  rook 
a   farm-hoss  "secondi'* 


sold-   him    to»  Nick  Lossi 
yesterday. 

A  huckster !     Had  hard  work  to  git  five 
dollars. 

Bill  put  in  twenty-five  years'  work  for  me — 
The  best  farm  hoss  that  ever  wore  a 
collar ! 

Somehow  it  don't  seem  right  without  that 
hoss. 

It's  strange  not  hearing  him  in  the  stall 
Munching  his  oats !     You  see,  for  a  spell 
back 

He's  only  done  light  work  occasional. 

I  can't  help  wondering  where  he  is  to-night. 
And  ef  he's  had  his  supper — and  enotigh  ! 

Kick  Lossi's  whip  will  cut  his  very  soul. 
With   such   a  master,   Bill  will'  h'ave  it 
rough  ! 

It  haunts  me,  seeing  Bill's  face  jest  as  plain 
As  he  went  out  the  gate  to  worse  than 
death. 

A  loaded  gun  had  been  more  merciful. 

But  not  until*  he'cf  had  a  good  long  rest. 

Five  dollars  !    Yes,  it  has  the  Judas  touch  ! 

Seems  like  it  is  the  price  of  treachery. 
Ef  I  could  only  find  Old  Bill,  I'd  pay 

Ten  times  that  five  and  bring  him  home 
with  me ! 


Feed  Inadequate  or  Incomplete 

"W^HAT  is  the  matter  with  my  pigs,"  asks 
a  Wyoming  farmer.  "I  have  a  litter 
about  two  weeks  old  which  first  get  weak  in 
the  hind  quarters,  then  gradually  become 
thin,  and  some  of  them  ha\e  died.  I  had 
the  same  experience  last  year  with  another 
sow.  Would  like  to  know  the  cause  and 
remedy." 

The  pigs  undoubtedly  suffer  from  rickets 
due  to  malnutrition,  and  it  is ,  to  be  sus- 
pected that  the  feed  of  the  sows  is  incom- 
plete or  inadequate. 

If  the  sow  is  fed  plenty  of  alfalfa  or 
alfalfa-hay  and  roots,  in  addition  to  light 
slop,  she  should  have  plenty  of  milk  for  her 
pigs,  and  the  youngsters  should  grow  strong 
and  hearty. 

Sows  that  are  stuft'ed  on  corn  and  given 
too  little  exercise  often  have  rickety  pigs. 
It  is  best  not  to  feed  corn  to  the  sows 
nearing  farrowing,  but  to  keep  chem  out- 
doors on  grass  or  alfalfa  and  to  see  that 
their  bowels  are  kept  active  at  all  times. 

Worms  also  are  a  common  cause  of  rick- 
ets in  pigs. 

If  milk  is  fed  to  the  sow,  one  ounce  of 
lime-water  per  quart  will  in  most  cases  make 
the  pigs  do  better.     Dr.  A.  S.  Ale.x.\nder. 


Farm  Fables — The  Cat 

IF  IT  happens  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
*■  with  me,  it  is  certain  that  you  do  know 
my  brother.  No  farmhouse  is  completely 
equipped  which  has  not  an  Old  Tom  the 
Cat. 

Why  do  I  consider  myself  of  importance? 
Listen,  and  I  shall  tell  you. 

First,  I  am  ornamental.  I  keep  myself 
clean,  and  I  am  truly  handsome,  even  mag- 


Myselt 


nificent,  and  if  you  doubt  this,  look  upon  me 
as  I  stalk  majestically  across  the  floor. 

Second,  I  sing  in  high  notes  and  low  notes 
for  your  benefit,  and  I  purr  gently  to  lull 
myself  to  sleep. 

Third,  I  am  one  of  the  few  which 
domesticity  has  not  robbed  of  the  ability  to 


care  for  itself.  Old  Tom  can  find  the  means 
of  sustenance  which  he  requires.  'Tis  a 
strange  house  and  a  stranger  barn  and  a 
mighty  peculiar  granary  which  has  not  some 
small  holes  through  which  mice  and  rats 
may  and  do  sneak — and  thus  do  I  gain 
glory  everlasting. 

Fourth,  I  know  how  to  accept  favors. 
Have  you  ever  looked  upon  a  more  perfect 
picture  of  gratitude  than  myself  licking  up 
a  saucer  of  warm  milk?  I  ask  you — have 
you  ? 

Fifth,  I  have  the  saving  grace  of  know- 
ing when  I  am  not  wanted.  Let  the  baby 
unhindered  persistently  pull,  my  tail,  and  I 
depart  never  to  return.       ITom  the  Cat. 


Reclaimed  from  Ruin 

By  C.  W.  Connell 

"HE  illustration  shows  Mr.  Daniel  L. 
Young  and  family,  of  McDuffie  County, 
Georgia.  He  has  made  farming  pay  under 
unusual  circumstances,  as  the  following*story 
will  show. 

Seven  years  ago  he  purchased  the  Flint 
plantation  in  McDuffie  County,  eleven  miles 
from  Thompson.  It  was  a  typical  old  South- 
ern plantation  when  he  bought  it.  The 
buildings  were  falling  down,  and  the  place 
was  going  to  ruin.  Mr.  Young  paid  for  the 
plantation  in  cotton  on  the  instalment  plan, 
and  it  took  him  five  years  to  do  it.  For 


He  raises  both  cotton  and  wool 

four  years  he  paid  five  bales  of  cotton  a 
year,  and  one  year  he  paid  seven  bales. 

There  are  372  acres  in  the  farm,  and  the 
land  is  the  typical  red  clay  of  middle 
Georgia ;  272  acres  are  now  in  cultivation 
and  one  hundred  acres  in  pasture.  Mr. 
Young  has  replaced  the  old-style  rickety 
houses  on  the  place  with  modern  ones,  and 
now  has  three  splendid  dwellings.  Every 
year  he  makes  good  crops  and  clears  money. 
Last  year  he  raised  twenty-four  bales  of 
cotton  and  over  250  bushels  of  corn.  He 
has  one  hundred  sheep,  thirty  hogs,  twenty 
cows  and  six"  horses  and  mules.  Thrifty, 
resourceful  and  energetic,  he  manages  to 
make  money  on  all  lines. 


Milch  Goats  Practical 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 

QF  LATE  years  Mr.  W.  G.  Todd  of  Mas- 
^-"^  sachusetts  has  become  interested  in 
milch  goats,  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop a  strain  of  generous  milkers.  He  has 
a  fine  Swiss  billie  and  a  number  of  grade 
nannies,  as,  well  as  many  common  goats. 
Altogether,  he  has  a  herd  of  fifty-four  ani- 
mals, including  a  considerable  number  of 
kids,  which  are  being  raised. 

Mr.  Todd  believes  thoroughly  in  milch 
goats  and  considers  it  possible  to  secure 
good  milkers  by  crossing  common  goats 
with  a  thoroughbred  buck.  Some  of  his 
goats  give  three  and  four  quarts  a  day.  He 
uses  the  milk  in  his  own  family,  but  makes 
no  attempt  to  sell  it.  A  neighbor,  however, 
is  disposing  of  several  quarts  of  goats'  milk 
in  Brockton  at  twenty-five  cents  a  quart,  his 
customers  being  invalids,  who  find  it  much 
preferable  to  cow's  milk. 

Two  goat-stables  have  been  built  for  Mr. 
Todd's  goats,  the  stalls  being  elevated  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor  and  having  feeding- 
racks  at  one  end.  When  the  goats  are 
milked,  a  strip  of  burlap  is  laid  at  one  side 
of  the  stall,  on  which  the  milker  sits.  Only 
two  minutes  are  required  to  milk  a  goat. 

In  the  summer  the  animals  get  most  of 
their  living  from  roughage.  They  have 
the  run  of  a  fourteen-acre  lot  which  was 
formerly  woodland,  and  have  cleaned  it  up 
about  as  effectually  as  though  they  were 
Angora  goats.  They  would  not  eat  this 
rough  stuff  at  first,  but  soon  learned  to  do 
so.  In  winter  hay  and  pea-vines  comprise 
the  bulk  of  their  feed. 

Goats  remain  in  milk  as  long  as  ten 
months  when  properly  cared  for,  and  Mr. 
Todd  thinks  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible 
for  most  people  living  in  suburban  places  to 
keep  two  nannies,  thus  providing  them  with 
milk  in  abundance  the  year  around.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  a  buck,  for  the 
nannies  could  easily  be  sent  by  rail  to  the 
nearest  farm  where  goats  were  raised.  This 
venture  of  Mr.  Todd's  is  purely  an  experi- 
ment, and  he  is  not  selling  any  stock.  He  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  though,  and 
hopes  to  see  goats  kept  more  generally  in 
a~  few   years   by   all   progressive  farmers. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

ARE  REMARKABLE 

Engineers  and  me- 
chanics judge  ma- 
chines  by  the 
"feel"  and  the 
"sound."   We  do 
a  world-wide  busi- 
ness with  people 
who    depend  on 
the   "feel"  and 
"sound"   of  Empire 
Cream  Separators. 

Weight  of  Crank 
Starts  Empire 

The  crank  of  the  Em- 
pire  is  short  and  light, 
Weight  of  the  crank     yet  the  mere  weight  of  the 
turns  the  Empire      crank  starts  the  machine. 

Almost  Silent  in  Action 

The  Empire  runs  so  quietly  it  would  not 
wake  the  average  baby  asleep  in  the  same 
room.  This  practically  noiseless  running  is 
a  great  achievement.  Empire  Cream  Sepa- 
rators are  remarkable  for  e«sy,  quiet  run- 
ning. The  reason  is  the  wonderful  perfection 
o£  design  and  construction.  For  over  a  gen- 
eration Empires  have  been  preferred  by  those 
who  judge  by  the  "feel"  and  "sound." 

Free  Trial  or  Elxchange 

Ton  may  have  a  frep  trial  of  an  Empire.  You  may  ex* 
obange  your  present  separator  fop  an  Empire. 

Ask  for  Catalog  IOC.  You  pet  as  quiclc  aad  conrteoas 
atloiilion  from  us,  and  from  our  local  dealers,  as  you  get 
fast,  clean  skimmiugr  from  ttie  limjtire. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BLOOMHELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Chicago.  111.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Portland,  Ore.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


IMPROVE 

YOUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
are  healthier  and  render  better  ser- 
vice. When  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  re- 
moved^ they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
Irom  their  leed  and  are  better  in 
every  way.  The  best  and  most  gen- 
erally used  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer 
and  stays  sharp  longer  than  any 
other.   Gears  are  all  file  hard  and 
cut  Irom  solid  steel  bar.  price 
They  are  enclosed,  pro-  cf\ 
tected  and  run  in  oil;  £ 
little  friction,  littlewear.  ■ 
Has  six  feet  ol  new  style  easy  run 
ning  flexible 
shaft  and  the 
celebrated. 
Stewart  single' 
tension  chp- 
p  i  n  g  head, 
highest  grade. 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or 
send  S2.00  and 
we  will  ship 

C.O.D.  for  balance.  Money  and 
transportation  charges  back  if  not 
satisfied. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

134  LaSalle  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines. 


Talk  About 
Simplicity 

Here  are  all  the  parts  that 
go  to  make  up  the  bowl  of 
the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

and  with  these  three  we  guar- 
antee Tubulars  to  skim  50%  clos- 
er and  to  continue  to  skim  50% 
closer  than  any  other  separator 
made. 


This  being  the  case 


Why  should  you  have  to  wash 
up  seven  times  this  many  pieces— 
twice  a  day? 

That  is  a  question  that  is  eas- 
ier to  ask  than  to  answer. 

There  has  never  a  claim  been 
made  for  Sharpies  Tubulars 
that  could  not  be  proven :  —  there  has  never 
a  machine  left  our  Factory  that  was  not 
guaranteed  T'orever. 

Mark  that— not  merely  a  year,  ortwo years 
— or  even  five— but  Forever. 

Look  into  these  features  before  exchang- 
ing your  old  separator,  or  at  the  time  you  de- 
cide that  there's  money  in  selling  the  cream 
and  keeping  the  skimmed  milk  on  the  Farm. 

Write  for  our  interesting  Catalogue  112 
and  arrange  for  a  Free  test  rigrlit  under 
your  own  roof.  The  people  who  ask  ques- 
tions are  the  ones  who  buy  Tubulars. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


BRANCHES  :   Chicairo,  III.   San  FranciBCO.  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore.     Da^as.  _Tex.  .TorpntptJCan. 

Winnipeg,  Can. 


AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 


Build  Up  Run  Down  Stock 

Are  your  torses  thin,  rough-coated,  unable  to  do  heavy  work;  cows 
scrawny,  weak,  producing  little;  sheep  in  poor  flesh,  with 
uneven  fleeces;  hogs  stunted,  making  no  gains? 
poor  outlook  for  a  profitable  season ! 


These  condltioDS  are  probably  due  to  poor  digestion, 
inactive  liver  and  bowels,  and  slugglish  circulation. 
Worms,  too!  Correct  tbese  conditions.  Immediate 
improvement  follows. 

fV^f^  Animal  Regulator 

will  do  this.  Tbe  greatest  animal  conditioner  known 
Has  stood  the  test  of  40  vears. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  pail  $3.50 


Pratts  Profit-sharing 
Booklet  and  1913  Al- 
manac FREE  at  dealers, 
or  write  us. 

Our  products  are  sold 
by  dealers  everjT\-here, 
or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 


An  Imperishable  Silo 

needs  no  insurance — because  it  is  permanent.  It 
cannot  burn;   will  not  blow  over;   lasts  a  lifetime. 

Built  of  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

The  most  lasting  material  known.  Blocks  are  air  tight  and  moisture 
proof.  They  are  glazed  and  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  No  hoops 
to  tighten;  no  staves  to  paint.  Never  swells  or  shrinks.  Attractive 
in  appearance — a  silo  that  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  farm. 

Any  Mason  Can  Build  an  Imperishable  Silo 

Once  up — it  will  last  a  lifetime  without  needing  repairs. 

We  have  a  50  page  illustrated  book  on  silos  and 
silage.    Every  stock  owner  should  have  it  for  its 
valuable  feeding  information.  It 
contains  articles  by  prominent 
i  writers,  including  Prof.  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt.  Sent  FREE  on 
request.  Ask  for  catalog  j. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Pittibarth,  Pa. 


ACCIDENTS 


WILL 
HAPPEN 


The  colts  will  get  kicked  ana 
strained,  run  Into  barb  wire 
fences,  or  fall.  Then  you  need 


As  it  takes  oat  soreness  and  inflammation  promptly, 
stops  lameness,  remo^-es  banclies  and  swellings.  Bos* 
Spavins,  Wind  Poffs<  Splints,  Curbs ;  heals  cata, 
lacerations.  Ko  blister,  no  hair  gone  and  horse  can 
be  nsed.  S2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
2  H  FREE.   Write  for  it. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Teraple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


Unadilla  Silos 
mre  tbe  bf/est 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con- 1 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get  ] 
free  catalozue.  Agents  wanted.  | 
Un&dUlA  SUo  Co..  Boxi,      X7u*dilla,K.  Y.  1 


FREE  TRIAL 

Quaker  City  FEED  MILLS 

^ij-i  o  ni  mil  c-i/,  ''■'.d  »nJ  uLiie  rr,e»l.      ■  exj'.t^ 
Baxt'i  j":>»tT  toaO  b.  p.  Stiipped  direct — IC  dijE' 
tr{&l.n'«  pAjMj^t.  btandud  for46  jPkTE.  LcWertL 
&el»rT  prion.   Write  for  eatftloeud  tp«ci«1  boclclet 
lifting  f««odani  turn  njppli«  t.t  ttctvrr  pric«. 
Tll£  A.  yf.  STRACB  COMPAXY 

I>.rf.  S       27ri3  So.  AiMmd  .Str,.  ftiic»r>,.  III. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


MINERAL 
'—50  HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLEQ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  (or 

only 
PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


$3  Package^ 

f  will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
J  Postpaid  on  recapt  of  price. 
(Agents  Wanted 

Wiile  for  descriotite  booldet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

191  Acres,  $900  Cash  Needed 
Good  Buildings;  Splendid  Markets 


This  farm  is  a  real  find:  splendidly  located,  coovenieDt 
to  large  village  with  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  New 
York  State  and  the  very  best  markets  for  all  farm 
produce;  New  York  State  produces  44,676,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  alone  yearly;  loam  fields,  sprlne-wat*red  pas- 
ture for  12  cows  and  pair  of  horses;  100  acres  wood. 
40  apple  trees;  splendid  2-story  9-room  house,  large 
cellar,  running  spring  wat«r,  barn  36x46.  poultry  house; 
owner  buying  larger  farm  wants  to  dispose  of  this  one 
at  once;  if  taken  now  only  $2,400,  with  S900  cash, 
balance  6%  on  easj*  t«rms.  Further  details  regarding 
this  and  other  good  farms  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
many  with  live  stock,  machinery  and  tools  included, 
page  SS,  "Stroul's  Farm  Catalogue  35,"  2nd  Edition, 
copy  free.  Write  to-day.  Station  2699,  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Clioosing  and  Training  a  Collie 

By  J.  C.  Courier 
"I  AM  lonesome  without  a  collie,"  writes 
a  Michigan  subscriber,  "and  the  dogs 
I  have  had  recently  have  either  been  poi- 
soned or  have  developed  chicken-eating  and 
meat-stealing  trails  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  them.  I 
want  to  ask  if  a  male  is  better  for  a  stock 
dog  than  a  female ;  also,  can  a  collie  be 
taught  to  watch  ?"' 

It  is  best  to  get  collies  as  puppies  and 
train  them  for  the  duties  required.  A  collie 
pup  that  is  strong,  eager,  nervy  and  inquisi- 
tive will  generally,  if  well  trained,  develop 
into  a  good  farm  dog.  -A.  good  dog  is  worth 
all  the  time  and  trouble,  but  let  no  man 
underestimate  the  need  of  teaching  and 
patience. 

With  a  pup  I  have  now  a  new  trouble  is 
arising.  Xot  new  for  dogs,  but  new  for 
this  present  puppy.  The  pup  I  have  now 
wants  to  run  at  the  head,  o  most  serious 
fault  in  a  farm  dog.  This  is  a  crisis  that 
needs  quick  remedy.  To  cure  him  I  will 
use  him  myself  every  time  he  is  used.  1 
will  ask  of  him  many  things  every  day  that 
will  get  his  mind  on  me  and  get  him  to 
doing  what  I  want.  I  will  double  on  the 
times  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  words 
■^stop"  and  "that's  right."  More  than  this 
I  will  keep  him  feeling  in  fine  spirits  and 
rrot  in  the  least  cowed.  In  this  way  he  will 
be  eager  to  work  when  I  take  him  out  and 
yet  accustomed  to  listen  and  obey  the  com- 
mand to  "stop"  or  "go  ahead."  The  rest 
is  sure  and  simple  if  I  give  him  time  and 
attention  till'  I  instill  in  him  the  habit  to 
work  at  the  heel.  Then  I  must  watch  to 
prevent  his  backsliding  into  the  old  error. 
In  training  dogs,  as  in  other  things,  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  success.  He  pailly 
got  into  that  habit  because  I  grew  slaclc 
with  his  mother  and  let  others,  who  would 
not  hold  her  to  her  work,  use  her,  and,  in 
the  joy  of  having  her  pup  with  her,  the 
mother  grew  wild  and  ran  out  with  her 
puppy.  This  is  characteristic  of  many  little 
breaks  an  eager  pup  will  make  and  shows 
how  training  a  dog  takes  thought  and  time. 

They're  Good  Dogs  for  Cold  Weather 

Speaking  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  collie's 
tendency  to  eat  chickens  and  other  fresh 
meat,  I  feel  that  there  might  be  an  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  this. 

Both  male  and  female  collies  have  de- 
veloped into  good  work  dogs,  though  it  is 
generally  considered  that  a  female  will  be 
more  constant  in  her  watching  out  in  the 
field. 

The  collie  makes  an  excellent  watch-dog, 
and  there  are  few  better.  Due  to  the  "long, 
rough  coats,  they  can  endure  weather  that 
would  send  other  dogs  to  cover,  and  because 
of  that  they  stay  out  in  the  open  where  they 
can  watch  better  than  other,  lighter  coated 
dogs.  My  young  dog  is  now  at  the  front 
yard  gate  "watching." 


Treatment  of  the  Ewes 

By  John  Pickering  Ross 
ATCH  the  breeding  ewes.  If  any  signs 
of  purging  appear,  give  them  at  once  a 
moderate  dose  of  Epsom  salts  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  in  it ;  repeat  every  day 
or  two.  and  give  now  and  then  a  spoonful 
of  gin.  Give  them  a  chance  in  bad  weather 
to  keep  dry  in  the  shed,  for  a  wet  fleece 
kills  many  a  good  ewe.  The  effect  of  purg- 
ing when  near  lambing  is  dangerous,  as  it 
is  very  apt  to  cause  abortions — "slipping," 
as  the  English  shepherds  call  it.  The  damp 
climate  over  there  makes  this  trouble,  as 
well  as  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  more  prevalent  than  with 
us. 

As  to  shearing  the  ewes,  if  it  has  not  been 
done  before  in  the  summer,  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible  before 
lambing ;  but  it  is  better  left  alone  alto- 
gether, than  to  have  it  done  by  any  but 
the  most  skilful  shearer.  Both  ewe  and 
lamb  will  be  killed  by  any  slip  or  rough 
usage.  Any^vay,  before  lambing,  the  matted 
wool  on  the  belly  and  hind  parts  should  be 
carefully  and  quietly  removed ;  the  udder 
examined,  and  if  hard  or  caked  well  bathed 
in  hot  water.  Every  dry  day,  up  to  lambing, 
the  ewes  should  be  allowed  a  couple  of 
hours'  run  in  a  grass  paddock.  Cold  won't 
hurt  them.  A  little  hay  should  be  scattered 
around  about  the  field  to  induce  them  to 
trot  about  to  find  where  the  morsels  are 
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they  like  best.  On  any  signs  of  rain  they 
must  be  driven  in.  Fresh  water  should  be 
supplied  every  day,  and  salt  must  always  be 
on  hand  in  a  dry  place  in  the  yard. 


Holding  the  Reins 

By  C.  E.  Davis 

[ERE  are  almost  as  many  different  ways 
of  handling  the  reins  when  driving  as 
th  ere  are  drivers,  but  there  is  a  knack  about 
it  that  some  drivers  know,  and  more 
especially  women 
do  not.  To  hold 
the  lines  in  the 
hand  with  the 
straps  running  over 
the  forefinger  is  the 
wrong  way.  Such  a 
hold  gives  you  no  control  over  your  horse 
if  he  should  bolt  suddenly. 

The  right  way  is  to  let  the  line  come 
under  the  hand, 
and  up  between  the 
thumb  and  fore- 
finger. Then,  should 
your  horse  bolt, 
you  have  a  firm 
grip   on    the   lines.  The  nght  way 

You  can  check  the  horse  at  once  with  a  firm 
pull,  and  it  is  more  horsemanlike. 


The 


wrong  way 


Finish  Your  Cattle 

Advice  from  a  Tennessee  Cattle-Feeder 
By  A.  E.  Murphy 
"T^HERE  is  nothing  so  sadly  neglected  in 
the  Southern  States  as  the  finishing  of 
cattle  for  the  market.    Feeding  and  finish- 
ing cattle  is  profitable  for  three  reasons. 

Well  Bought  is  Half  Sold 

First,  the  cash  profit  above  all  feeding  ex- 
penses ;  second,  the  value  of  the  manure 
to  the  farm ;  third,  the  profitable  disposal  of 
the  coarse  forage  that  abounds  on  the  farm, 
such  as  corn-stover  and  straw  of  all  kinds. 

Now,  if  a  feeder  expects  any  cash  profit 
in  his  feeding  operations,  he  must  remember 
that  well  bought  is  half  sold.  The  feeder 
who  lays  in  his  cattle  too  high  is  up  against 
a  hard  proposition.  If  cattle  are  secured 
in  one's  own  county  they  should  be  bought 
for  about  fifty  cents  per  hundred  less  than 
they  are  worth  at  the  large  stock  centers. 

For  one  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on 
his  feeding  operations  he  should  have  an 
advance  of  fifty  cents  per  month  over  the 
purchasing  price  for  every  month  he  feeds. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  feeder  are : 

Short  face  with  a  medium  broad  fore- 
head, sleek  quarters  and  well-sprung  ribs 
on  a  round  body.  A  steer  of  this  make-up 
is  a  good  feeder  and  a  good  seller. 

One  should  be  sure  to  notice  in  buying 
cattle  to  feed  that  none  of  them  have  foul 
foot  or  scratches. 

More  care  and  experience  are  required  in 
bringing  cattle  to  full  feed  than  it  does  to 
feed  them  afterward.  They  should  be 
brought  up  on  a  full  feed  of  roughage  first. 
Then  increase  the  grain  until  they  arc  con- 
suming all  they  will  clean  up.  It  will  take 
them  about  one  month  to  get  on  a  full  feed. 

A  good  and  fairly  cheap  ration  for  a  one- 
thousand-pound  steer  is  twenty-five  pounds 
of  silage,  five  pounds  of  corn,  six  pounds  of 
cottonseed-meal  and  five  poimds  of  clover 
hay.  Such  a  ration  at  to-day's  prices  will 
cost  eighteen  cents  per  day  per  head.  A 
thousand-pound  steer  should  have  one  ounce 
of  salt  every  day. 

Advcintage  of  Covered  Feed-Lot 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  fatten  cattle 
in  a  filthy  stable  or  a  muddy  feed-lot.  A 
steer  fattens  best  when  he  can  eat,  drink  and 
lie  down  comfortably.  So  keep  the  feeding- 
quarters  well  bedded.  I  prefer  to  keep  cattle 
in  a  covered  feed-lot,  as  by  that  method 
one  can  save  all  the  manure,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  feed  and  care  for  the  stock 
in  stormy  weather. 

In  preparing  cattle  for  shipment  do  not 
feed  much  silage  or  grain,  nor  give  any  salt 
for  a  day  or  two  before  shipment.  Give  all 
the  hay  or  dry  feeds  that  they  will  eat  right 
up  to  shipping-time.  Keep  from  water  about 
sixteen  hours  before  shipping;  if  one 
doesn't,  they  are  likely  to  scour. 
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MORE  handsome  styles  shown  than  in  25  largest  dealers'  stores.  160  pages  bristling  with  buggy  bargains. 
Just  the  buggy  ^07^  want  is  pictured  at  a  price  that'll  tempt  your  purse.  You'll  buy  a  Split  Hickory 
Vehicle  because  you  get  30  day  J^ree  Road  Test  over  roughest  country,  money  back  if  you're 
not  satisfied  and  a  ^  yfarC«a>-a«/f^  if  you  buy.    I've  sold  over  167,000  Farmers  my  famous  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  and  fine  harness.    My  record  is  12  years  of  giving  the  best  buggy  values  and  guaranteeing  to 
beat  the  dealer's  prices.    1  sell  only  direct  to  you  from  my  mammoth  factories.    Thus  1  can  afiford  to, 
chop  off  the  middlemen.    Keep  his  profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Phelps  Shows  You  the  Biggest  Selection  of  High-Grade  Buggies  in 
America  and  GUARANTEES  $25  to  $40  Saved! 

This  fine  biK  catalo;,'  of  mine  is  absolutely  free  to  you  and  I'm  even  willing  to  pay  the  postage  becaase  I 
honestly  believe  you'll  decide  in  favor  of  my  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  when  you  .see  them  pictured— and /riiwf  io 
low.   Send  me  your  name  and  address  today  on  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  get  this  book  immedtately. 

H.  C.  Phelpj,  President,         THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFa  CO.,         Station  27,     Colmnbas,  Ohio 


Don't  Yoa 
Want  a  30 
Days'  Free 
Road  Test 
ofThis  Auto 
Seat  Baggy 


FOR  10  WliKS 


19 


Sanitary 
Cream 
Separator 

Factory  Direct  To  You 

NO 

Money 


Down 


Buy 

On Your 
Own 
Terms 


95 


Four  Sizes ' 


Capacity  Up 
To  800  lbs.  per  Hour 
\T7E  don't  ask  you  to  send  a  penny,  make  my  de- 
'  •  poall  or  obliffate  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply 
try  a  Kin£  Sanitary  Separator  in  your  own  home  or 
dairy  for  Ten  Weeks  Free,  just  as  if  you  owned  it, 
test  it  with  warm  or  cold  milk,  and  if  It  doesn't 
separate  all  the  cream  right  down  to  the  very  last 
drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  It  easier  than  any 
other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none — then  re- 
turn it,  at  our  expense,  the  trial  costs  you  nothine. 

Simplest  and  Most  Efficient 

Absolutely  Sanitary 

The  Kinz  Bklma  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thorough- 
ly and  easier  than  any  aeparator  made,  re£ardlesflol 
price.  Positively  never  defeated  in  a  skimmine  con* 
teat.  Strong-,  durable,  runa  very  freely;  has  all  latest 
Improvements  Includinf  our  improved  separable  disc 
bowl.  Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  ac- 
cessible. No  nooks  or  comers  to  eather  or  bold  dirt; 
After  ten  weeks*  Fr88  Trial,  if  you  decide  to  keep  It, 
you  can  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay.  The 
KING  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizes  cost  you  only 
one-half  as  much  as  agents*  machines.  Buyinff  direct 
from  our  factory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the 
aecnta,  salesmen,  stores,  waeona.  etc.  To  prove  our 

claims,  we  make  the  most  Liberal  Offer  ever  heard  of. 

Life  Long  Guarantee 

Should  any  part  of  the  Kinj  Separator  prove  de- 
fective in  material  or  workmanship  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  machine,  we'll  replace  it  with  a  new  and 
perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  cost  to  you  and  pre- 
pay all  express  charges. 

Our  million -dollar-factory  stands  back  off 
every  KING  Separator 

Send  for  Free  Catalos  at  once 

This  is  your  opporttmity  to  eavemoney.  It  Is  to  your 
advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  AT  ONCE. 

KING  SEPARATOR  WORKS 

242  Rano  St.,    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS??;'.?',,'?.;  tBlS 

k  With  Rubber  Tire3,$18.45.    Tour  Wheela  Rerubbered, 
JflOJlO.   I  make  wheeU  ^  to  4  in.  tread.   Tops,  $6.50, 
Jshafta,  f2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  S2.25;  Wag- 
'  on  Umbrella  free.   Buy  direct,  AbIe  for  Catalog  7 
SPLIT  UICEOBT  WB££L  CO.i  607  F  6t»  CInclnnatL  Ohio. 

WANTED:    30  PRACTICAL  FARMERS 

Competent  to  develop  500  acres  each  of  mountain  or- 
chard. Married.  Must  house,  feed,  and  manage  seven 
men.  with  privilege  of  bringing  their  own  laborers. 
House,  garden,  machiner>-,  stock,  etc..  furnished.  Per- 
manent positions  to  the  right  men.  Address 

F.  MERTENS*  SONS,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 
 WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mtrs-  Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  ?ood  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Travehog  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  lo  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learnmg 
Practical  Salesmanship,  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positiona;  also  list  of  good  poeitiona  open.  Address  (nearest 

office)   Dept.  104National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn* 

ChicagoNewYork  KansasCity  SspFranciscoNewOrleans  Torogto 


MEN  WANTED 

(t^Prepare  as  Fireman, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
iors.  Hundreds  put  to  work  — 865  to  9150 
a  month.  No  experience  neeessary.  500 
more  wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  AppUca* 
tlon  Blank.  Name  poaition  you  want. 
L  RAILWAY  C. !.  Dept  33,  INDIAHAPOUS.  Pfl). 


AGEHTS 


BIG  PROFITS  IN 

SCIENTIFICALLY  TEMPERED 
KNIVES  AND  RAZORS 

'  with  your  photo,  name  and 
ddress.  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  in 
^  'handles.  Great  opportunity.  "Work 
full  time  or  spare  hours.  JJo  esperl- 
'  ence  necessary.     We  show  you  how  to 
'make  money.     Write  today  for  special 
outfit  offer.    Territory  going  fast. 
Canton  Cutlery  Co.,  Dept.  2io.  Canton,  O. 


Test  this  Ma:  s 
FREE  ro  days 


Spencer's  Steel  AHigafor 

mth  60-inch  feed  hole  can  bale  2i4  tons  an 
hour  or  it  is  yours  free. 
Would  such  a  baler  interest  you? 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight, 

t?3  WUIiam  Street 


How  to  Detect  Lameness 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

"^HE  horse  has  been  called  man's  "dumb 
friend,''  but  he  often  groans  or  squeals 
with  pain  and  anguish,  and  when  lame  tells 
plainly  by  his  actions  where  the  trouble  is 
located.  One  must  be  a  keen  and  experi- 
enced observer  to  read  the  sign  language  of 
the  horse.  When  he  goes  nodding  in  front 
of  you  as  you  drive,  nod  with  him,  and  in 
time  you  will  know  which  foot  is  lame.  It 
will  be  the  one  away  from  which  he  nods. 
Weight  is  placed  upon  the  sound  foot,  and 
the  ear  on  that  side  drops  or  nods.  Watch 
when,  the  horse  stands  still.  The  one  sore 
foot  will  be  "pointed  "  forward.  If  both  are 
sore,  they  will  be  pointed  time  about. 

Founder  and  Splint 

In  founder  lameness  the  fore  feet  are 
stuck  out  in  front,  and  the  hind  feet  ad- 
vanced far  under  the  body.  In  shoulder 
lameness  the  horse  stands  down  squarely 
Oil  all  fours,  but  drags  the  lame  leg  when 
walking,  and  has  great  difficulty  in  stepping 
o\  er  a  sill  or  other  obstacle.  If  he  has  a 
splint,  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  (bone-skin)  of  a  fore  cannon- 
bone  (metacarpal),  he  may  start  out  sound, 
but  quickly  goes  lame.  It  is  young  horses 
that  are  generally  so  affected  :  but  the  adult 
horse  may  strike  a  large  "diffuse"  splint 
with  the  shoe  of  the  opposite  foot  and  "take 
a  sudden  cropper,"  or  become  intensely 
lame.  Such  also  is  the  case  when  a  horse 
interferes  badly  with  fore  or  hind  shoes  or 
twists  a  joint  or  suddenly  knuckles  over  in 
a  hind  fetlock. 

Spavin  and  Ringbone 

The  spavined  horse  hops  when  made  to 
move  over  in  his  stall,  backs  out  and  starts 
off  lame,  but  warms  out  of  the  lameness  on 
going  a  few  rods.  The  lameness  returns 
when  he  rests  for  a  minute  or  two.  This  is 
also  true  in  navicular  disease  of  a  fore  foot, 
and  that  foot  will  be  found  smaller,  steeper, 
dryer  and  more  contracted  at  the  heels  than 
is  the  case  with  a  healthy  foot.  In  ringbone, 
located  as  a  bony  lump  upon  the  pastern,  the 
horse  takes  an  abnormally  long  step  and 
grows  lamer  with  exercise.  The  shoe  wears 
down  at  the  heel,  whereas  that  of  the 
spavined  horse  wears  fastest  at  the  toe. 
Shoulder -and  hip  lameness  cause  rolling 
outward  of  the  legs  when  trotting.  In 
azoturia  lameness  there  is  knuckling  over 
of  the  hind  fetlock,  and  in  chronic  cases, 
with  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  stifle, 
there  is  a  pronounced  dropping  motion  of 
the  leg.  A  similar  motion  and  dropped 
elbow  are  seen  in  lameness  due  to  fracture 
of  a  rib  under  the  shoulder-blade.  In  look- 
ing for  lameness,  always  begin  at  the  foot. 

The  Method  of  Treatment 

Remove  the  shoe.  Use  pincers  to  squeeze 
and  a  hammer  to  tap  the  soles,  frogs  and 
walls.  If  flinching  results,  suspect  a  nail 
prick,  bruised  sole  or  corns,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, use  the  knife  to  liberate  pus.  Rest  is 
imperative  in  the  treatment  of  lameness. 
The  longer  the  rest,  the  better.  If  cold  or  hot 
soothing  applications  fail,  use  stimulating 
liniments  or  blister  the  part,  and  as  a  final 
resort  use  the  firing-iron  and  a  blister  com- 
bined. In  operative  cases  trust  only  to  the 
skill  of  the  trained  surgeon. 


Saving  Chilled  Sheep 

By  J.  A.  Raiser 

/^NE  spring  after  an  early  shearing  our 
^^sheep  were  caught  out  in  a  rather  late 
storm  of  snow  and  sleet.  Being  divested  of 
their  wool,  some  of  the  sheep  were  badly 
chilled.  A  few  we  thought  were  hopelessly 
so  before  we  got  them  under  shelter.  These 
few  were  so  far  gone  that  we  had  to  carry 
them  to  the  shed.  These  we  covered  thickly 
with  fresh  stable  manure,  leaving  only  their 
heads  uncovered.  The  heat  of  the  manure 
soon  warmed  them  up,  leaving  them  in  as 
good,  if  not  in  a  better,  condition  than  any 
of  the  rest.  It  would  be  better,  of  course, 
to  use  dry  heat,  as  an  artificially  warmed 
room  or  hot  blankets,  if  possible. 

Though  this  process  brought  the  sheep  out 
all  right,  it  is  best  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  them  chilled.  The  sheep  are  docile, 
they  are  also  very  dumb,  and  will  submit  to 
any  kind  of  treatment  received.  They  will 
lie  in  the  "-ain  and  sleet,  in  the  deep  snow  or 
on  the  unsheltered  hill,  if  there  be  no  master 
will  to  bring  them  forth.  Get  out  of  the 
notion,  the  sooner  the  better,  that  cold  and 
exposure  tend  to  thicken  and  lengthen  the 
fleece,  for  it  does  not,  but  certainly  works 
the  other  way. 

Their  Wool  Dries  Slowly 

If  you  wish  to  realize  the  best  profit  from 
your  flock,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
properly  sheltered  in  bad  weather.  Sheep 
can  stand  a  greet  deal  of  cold  weather  if  the 
atmosphere  is  dry,  but  if  you  want  to  knock 
the  ginger  out  of  them,  and  the  profit  as 
well,  let  them  out  in  the  rain,  sleet  or  snow 
after  cold  weather  has  set  in.  It  takes  days 
to  dry  wool  on  sheep-backs  in  cold  weather. 
In  this  condition  sheep  are  very  apt  to  get 
chilled,  with  detrimental  results.  This  is 
how  "snuffles,"  or  chronic  catarrh,  is  con- 
tracted, if  the  sheep  survive  the  chill  at  all. 


The  Shoe 
Ten  Days 

FREE 


With  the  Sole  of  Steel 

Free  Book 


Let  me  send  vou.  free,  my 
great  book  —  The  Sale  of 
Steel."  It  tells  all  about  this 
wonderful  shoe  with  the  sole 
of  seamless  steel.  Send  just 
your  name  and  address  and 
the  book  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  free. 
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I  Want  You  to  Try  on  This  Shoe 
10  Days  Free  in  Your  Own  Home 


I  want  to  send  a  pair  to  you 
i  on  free  examination.    I  want 

1  ^1  you  to  put  your  feet  in  them 

andwalkaround  the  housejust 
to  feel  how  much  better  thej' 
are  than  the  best  pair  of  all- 
leather  workshoes  ever  made. 

No  More  Corns,  Bunions 

N.  M.  Ruthstein  ,, 

Tht  Sleel  Shoe  Man  OT  L-OUoUSeS 

This  shoe  has  absolute  foot  form — and 
the  sole  being  of  steel  it  cannot  warp,  twist, 
nor  draw  out  of  shape.  Consequentlj',  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  corns,  bunions,  cal- 
louses, etc.,  cannot  be  irritated,  and  no 
portion  of  the  foot  be  rubbed  so  as  to  start 
new  miseries  of  this  kind.  No  all-leather 
shoe  can  fit  after  it  has  a  twisted,  broken 
sole  that  allows  the  uppers  to  crease  up 
into  galling  wrinkles. 

Save  Your  Health 

This  -Steel  soled,  waterproof  shoe  is  an  abso- 
lute protection  to  your  health,  aside  from  being 
a  comfort  to  your  feet;  for  you  may  work  all 
day  in  niiid  and  water  with  your  feet  powder 
dry.  You  escape  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
the  dreaded  pneumonia,  and  the  long  list  of  ills 
that  result  from  damp  or  wet,  cold  feet. 

Saves  $10  to  $20 

One  pair  of  these  light,  springy,  comfortable 
shoes  will  outlast  three  to  six,  or  even  eight 
pairs  of  the  best  quality,  all-leather  workshoes. 
There  are  no  repairs — and  no  loss  of  time,  or 
trouble  of  any  kind.  The  soles  and  sides  (as 
shown  in  illustration)  are  stamped  in  one  seam- 
less piece  from  light,  thin,  springy  steel,  secured 
firmly  to  uppers  of  the  very  best  quality  soft, 
pliable  leather — absolutely  waterproof  and  al- 


most indestructible.  The  soles  are  studded  with 
Acljuslahle  Steel  Rivets,  which  give  perfect  trac- 
tion, firm  footing,  and  protect  the  soles  from 
wear.  The  rivets  themselves  (which  take  ail 
the  wear)  can  be  replaced  when  partly  worn. 
50  rivets  cost  but  30  cents,  and  should  keep  the 
shoes  in  good  repair  for  two  or  even  three  years. 

These  Shoes  Are  Lighter 
Than  Leather  Work  Shoes 

and  the  firm,  yet  springy,  elastic  tread  gives  you 
an  ease  and  lightness  of  step  and  comfort  that 
delights  your  feet,  and  gives  your  whole  body  a 
resiliency  that  lifts  the  pain  and  burden  from 
the  work  of  the  day.  You  can  walk  more,  stand 
more,  do  more,  earn  more — and  live  longer  in 
perfect  muscular  health  and  strength.  Men's 
sizes  5  to  12 — Boy's  sizes,  1  to  4.  Six,  nine, 
twelve  and  sixteen  inches  high. 

Ten  Days  free  Try -On 

I  take  all  the  risk — absolutely — and  leave  it 
wholly  up  to  you  to  say  from  your  own  trial 
and  examination,  that  this  shoe  is  all  or  more 
than  I  claim  for  it — that  it  will  preserve  your 
feet,  protect  your  health,  and  save  you  the 
money  you  now  waste  in  continuously  buying 
the  old,  heavy,  leaky,  warping,  unsanitary  and 
painful  leather-soled  workshoe  that  looks  bad, 
feels  bad.  smelts  bad  and  wears  out  every  few 
months  at  the  very  best.  I  have  saved  over  a 
million  feet — and  I  want  you  to  try  a  pair  of 
these  shoes  to  convince  yourself  of  what  they 
will  do  for  you  and  save  for  you. 

Send  For  Free  Book  Today 

Do  not  delay.  Do  not  put  it  off.  Do  not  think  of 
buying  a  pair  of  workshoes  without  learning  all  about 
this  wonderf  tU  shoe  with  the  sole  of  steel.  Read 
my  free  book  and  my  fair.  open,  satisfaction  guar- 
antee'! Free  Try -On  Proposition.  Simply  send  me 
a  po^tiil  card,  and  I  will  immediately  send  you  free, 
post[)aid,  this  book  of  fact^.  figures  and  illustra- 
tions, together  with  comrdete  literature  and  my 
Free  Ten  Days  Try-On  Offer.  Send  your  postal  to 
me  personally,  today. 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  ''The  Steel  Shoe  Man'' 


Canadian  Factory 
at   Toronto,  Can. 


108  Racine  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Great  Britain  Factory 
at  Northampton,  Eng. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  |^K'fu"s'j?ffe's 

your  investi?atingr  our  wonderful  otter  to 
furnisli  a  brand  new.  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming-  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  Different  trom  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  larpe  or  small,  or  if  you  have  titt  old  separator  of  any 
make  vou  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  cataloff,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  Ijoolc  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders jiHed/rom  Western  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  vi'hax  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Write  Galloway  Today? 

WHAT  about?  E-N-G-I-N-E-S  ! !  You  need  a  Galloway  5  H. P.  right 
this  minute,  but  you  needn't  sell  your  cheape.^t  horse  to  buy 


one,  for  I  will  not  only  save  you  Sn-5.50  on  theprice  but  will  trust  you 
for  it  besides,    Who  will  do  as  much  for  you  as  Galloway? 

should  you  buy  an  engine  from  any  one  but 
me?    My  factories  are  greatest — my  engines 
best  by  actual  test— prices  lowest  for  quality 
—free  trial  and  payment  terms  most  liberal. 
You  know  me.    For  years  you  have  read  about  me  in  this  paper.  You 
know  how  my  business  has  grown  from  a  "shoe-string"  up  to  the 
world's  most  colossal  factory-to-farm  success.   You  know  the  82.5,000 
Spot  Cash  Bond  that  guarantees  every  Galloway  Engine,   Now  I  want 
you  to  know  Galloway's  startling  new  1913 — 

$5,000  Challenge  FSSfH 

engine  competitor— a  REAL  challenge  backed  by  EEAL  money  that  tates  the 
wind  out  of  every  hostile  sail.  Write  '  ^ 

me  for  thi.?  8-5,000  Challenge.    It's  mighty  good  reading! 

Seed  Oats  Given 

A  penny  po.=fal  brines  mv  splendid  big  Engine  Book  in  4  colors 
and  amazinK  Special  1913  Offer  that  knocks  the  spots  out  of 
anything  vou  ever  heard  of.  Also,  I  will  tell  you  how  1  give 
a  supply  of  Bie,  Imported  peed  Oats.  You'll  just  throw  away  your 
common  oats  when  yon  know  about  these  wonderful  Big,  Sturdy 
Oats  grown  on  my  Canadian  Seed  Farm.  Don't  miss  this  wonderful 
chance.    MaU  that  postal  or  letter  today — sure, 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  President  ^ 

William  Galloway  Coinpany,K745  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa., 
We  cany  stocks  of  eneines  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis,  Winnipeg 
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These  Harrows  Are  For 

Intensive  Tillage 

Remember,   the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
"cutaway";  the  CXJTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  tai- 
row,  the  original  reversible ;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
hanow,  the  original  extension  head.    CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs  ^ 
compactly  hung  on  one  ligid  main  frame,  Aj'H T^^'^f^^j'^ 


Forged- 
edge 
Diskt 


All  CUTAiyAr 
Sing^le  Action 
Harrows  Are 
ReversibU 


which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double 
action  harrows.     Thil  U  one  reason  why 

double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.    CUTAWAY  double 
actions  are  all  equipped   with  the  delachahle 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
atonsueortonsuelessniachineasdesied.  Both 
the  smgle  action  and  the  double  action  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  tegular  fidd  work.    They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  CLARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.    If  he 
can't,  write  us.    Ask  for  new  4S-page  book, 
*'The  Sotl  and   Intensive  Ti/Zitfe," 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.       854  Main  street.  Hi^^animis  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  "Cutaway''  implement* 


GREEN'S  TREES 


Apple  trees  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  yield  big  profits.  ^ 

We  have  160,000  fine  specimens  to  sell  at  half  agent's  prices!   Peach,  pear, 
pliun,  quince  and  cherry  trees.   Good  bearers.   Finest  grown— result  or 
34  years  scientific  grafting.   Hardy  and  free  from  scale.   Northern  grown. 
Read  Green's  guarantee — trees  true  to  name. 

500»000 
FOR  SALE 

Green  has  no  solicitors  or  agents.  You  order  direct  through  the  catalog  and  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.    Xou  get  the  middleman's  profits.   That's  why  we  can  sell  at  such 

low  prices.  Green's  1913  Catalog  FREE 

Green's  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  of  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
gives  tested  advice,  and  tells  how  to  plant  and  grow.  A  book  every  farmer  should  have. 
Send  now  and  we  will  give  you  one  of  our  interesting  booklets,  "How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay,"  or  ^'Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers."  State  which  you  want. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO..       19  WaUSt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HI  FREE  BOOK 


"Orchard  and  Garden  Guide"  will  save  you  money  on  berry 
plants,  small  fruits,  shrubs,  asparagus,  decorative  plants,  etc. 
Full  of  valuable  information.  Every  grower  needs  a  copy.  Free  on 
request.  Don't  buy  your  spring  plantings  until  you  have  seen  it. 
Write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,      Box  D,      Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AT  ONCE 

If  you  are  going  to  do  any  planting  this  season.  We  sell  direct 
from  our  nursery  to  you  —  no  agents.  All  stock  northern  grown, 
fresh  dug,  true  to  name,  and  free  from  scale..  Send  for  Caialog  to-day. 
L.  W.  HALL  &  CO..  712  Cuter Baildiig. ROCHESTER. N. Y..  Eslablishai  1879 


FreijSht 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what  to  plant  in  your 
locality.  How  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as  giving  you  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit— all  "Wood  Quality"  stock. 
Cost  you  about  half  agents'  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this  book 
absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can  depend 
on.    Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.     Return  mail  brings  it. 

WOODUWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L  WooiI,570Gulver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN.  POTATOES,  OATS 


and  all  seeds  raised  at  Moreton  Farm  are  bred  as  carefully  as  pure  bred 
live  stock,  and  therefore  produce  crops  of  uniform  type  and  high  quality. 

We  are  Seed  Growers  and  sell  direct  to  the  planters  at  wholesale 
so  that  our  prices  are  low  considering  the  high  quality  of  our 
seeds.  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about  our  choice,  selected 
strains  of  Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  and  other  vegetable  seeds.  Ask  for  our 
large,  illustrated  Catalogue,  and  if  you  grow  for  market,  our  market 
Gardeners'  Price  List.    JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  69,  Coldwater,  N,Y. 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 


SSUPERIQR^ 


Castings 
Warranted 
Free  from  Flaws. 
"Even  Sowing  Means 

Even  Growing." 
Superior  Drills  sow  all  known 
seeds — none  too  large;  none  too  small. 


Disc 
Bearings 
Warranted 
for  Life  of  Drill. 
Superior  Drills  are 
at  home  in  any  field  on 
earth. 

The  name  tells  a  true  story." 


Vou  run  no  risk  in  buyinK  a  SUPERIOR  Drill.  Strongest  Warranty  ever  placed  on 
a  grain  drill.  The  Superior  will  do  your  work  the  way  you  want  It  done.  The 
Superior  is  made  in  every  size  and  every  style.  Send  (or  the  Superior  Catalogue,  Read 
it  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  sei-in;;  the  Superior— "The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story." 

The  American  6  e,edin6  /Machine  Co.  tesbEEsE^Ib 
Springfield,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Liojestone  (jrpws  Big  Crop3 

Crush  it  1^  65  cents 

Your 

Si^  -Jm  liSk  Ton. 


Right  under  the  sur- 
face of  your  farm  is  the  best ' 
kind  of  fertilizer— Limestone''  ^ 
—waiting  to  be  crushed  and  mixed' 
with  the  soil  to  make  it  grow  bigger,  better- 
paying  crops.  Your  land  needs  this  kind  of  fertili- 
;r.  You  can  crush  it  at  a  cost  of  about  65  cents  a  i 
or  less  if  you  use  a 


Wheeling  Crusher 

Only  6  H.  P.  needed  to  operate  it.  At  spare  times  you  can  make"" 
it  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  by  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  making.   The  Wheeling  is  made  of  steel— three  times  as 
strong  as  a  cast-iron  crusher.  Much  lighter  and  requires  less  power. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price* 
and  get  our  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  by  liming  your  land. 
It  is  an  eye-opener  and  every  statement  a  fact.   Write  today. 

WHEEUNG  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
140  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling. W.  Va. 
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Successful  Garden  Experiments 

By  John  J.  Dinsmore 

GARDEXIXG  has  always  had  a  great 
fascination  for  me,  and  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  experiment 
with  new  methods  of  growing  old  and  new 
vegetables,  and  fighting  old  and  new  enemies. 
A  good  garden  is  a  great  saving  in  expense, 
and  one  should  plan  to  extend  the  season  of 
some  of  the  earlier  vegetables. 

Green  Peas  Late  in  the  Season 

Peas  may  be  had  until  very  late  in  the 
fall,  with  no  extra  trouble,  by  planting  sev- 
eral varieties  from  early  to  late ;  I  prefer 
to  extend  the  season  in  this  way  rather  than 
by  successive  planting  of  earlier  varieties, 
as-  all  can  be  planted  at  once ;  the  last  plant- 
ing is  made  about  the  tenth  of  June,  when 
I  plant  Improved  Stratagem,  Prodigious, 
which  has  extra  large  pods  and  peas.  Alder- 
man, Bliss'  Everbearing  and  a  few  Notts' 
Excelsior,  all  of  which  have  proved  valu- 
able. 

The  taller  varieties  are  not  given  brush 
or  any  support,  but  allowed  to  stand  up  as 
much  as  they  will  alone.  Treated  in  this 
way,  I  have  had  great  success  with  them, 
never  failing  to  have  a  hea\-y  crop  late  in 
the  season  when  peas  were  entirely  out  of 
the  market  and  selling  at  the  highest  prices. 

The  vines  make  a  more  stocky  growth 
than  when  given  support.  They  shade  the 
ground  more,  hold  the  moisture  and  seem  to 
stand  the  dry  weather  and  heat  of  summer 
better. 

Tobacco  Treatment  for  Limas 

Lima  beans  I  treat  in  the  same  way, 
growing  the  pole  varieties,  as  I  find  the  pole 
Limas  grown  in  this  way  without  support 
branch  freely  and  bear  a  much  heavier  crop 
than  the  large  bush  varieties.  I  plant  in 
rows  two  feet  apart  instead  of  in  hiUs. 

Grown  in  this  way,  the  crop  matures  much 
earlier. 

After  planting  Lima  beans  last  year,  the 
weather  set  in  cold  and  wet.  When  the 
beans  finally  came  up,  I  discovered  that  a 
small  white  grub  had  worked  into  nearly  all 
the  beans,  killing  the  plants.  I  replanted,  with 
the  result  that  about  half  of  the  second 
planting  was  killed.  As  an  experiment,  I 
put  a  five-cent  package  of  smoking-tobacco 
in  a  pail  with  two  quarts  of  water,  put  in 
the  Limas  and  let  them  soak  overnight. 
This  seed  was  used  for  replanting  and  was 
not  disturbed,  but  came  up  quickly,  and  was 
uninjured. 

Manure  Hastens  Maturity 

When  setting  out  tomato  or  cabbage 
plants,  if  a  piece  of  paper  is  wrapped  around 
each  plant,  not  too  closely,  and  allowed  to 
extend  above  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches,  they  will  escape  cutworms.  In  plant- 
ing tomatoes,  dig  a  hole,  and  put  in  two 
quarts  of  manure,  tramping  it  firmly  to 
avoid  drying  out.  Set  the  roots  of  the  plant 
directly  on  the  manure,  pack  the  dirt  in, 
and  press  firmly  around  the  roots.  This 
treatment  will  give  ripe  tomatoes  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  usual  way. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  finest  Hubbard 
squashes  I  ever  saw  were  grown  by  giving 
them  a  mulch  of  manure  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  extending  two  or  three  feet  on  all 
sides  of  the  hill.  This  is  the  way  to  grow 
fine  rhubarb,  also. 

How  to  Keep  Cabbage 

The  finest  way  to  store  cabbage  for  winter 
is  to  cut  off  the  head,  trim  off  the  outer 
leaves  and  wrap  each  head  in  newspapers; 
store  in  the  cellar,  and  they  will  come  out 
crisp  and  brittle ;  have  kept  Danish  Ball 
Head  this  way  until  May. 


Simple  Tree  Irrigation 

By  D.  S.  Burch 

MAKING    every  newly 
set  tree  grow  is  one 
of    the    most  perplexing 
problems    for    the  land- 
scape-gardener or  for  the 
ambitious  owner  of  an  at- 
tractive   home.  Most 
newly  set  trees  die  from 
a  lack  of  proper  watering 
at  the  right  time.     Especially  when  water 
must  be  carried  by  hand,  watering  a  number 
of  trees  is  a  tiresome  task. 

An  ingenious  gardener  of  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, simplified  tree-watering  by  arranging 
sewer-pipes  as  illustrated,  the  water  being 
poured  through  them. 

By  this  method  surface  evaporation  is 
almost  entirely  eliminated,  as  the  water  is 
put  where  most  needed.  The  pipes  should 
be  filled  with  coarse  gravel  to  prevent  their 
filling  with  dry  leaves  and  trash. 

For  a  very  small  tree  one  tile  would  be 
sufficient,  but  it  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  trunk.  The  farther  from  the  trunk 
it  is  placed,  the  greater  is  the  desired  out- 
ward root  growth,  which  gives  the  tree 
stability  and  a  large  feeding  area. 
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CANADA'S  OFFERING 

Tn  TKo  ^oHIa^  American  Rush  to 

1  O  1  ne  OetUerwestern  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads 

tricts  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  there  are  thousands 
of  Free  Homestead  ]eft,  which 
to  the  man  making  entry  in  3 
years'  time  will  be  worth  from 
S20  to  S25  per  acre.  These  lands 
are  well  adapted  to  grain  grow- 
ing and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

Inmany  cases  the  railways  in  Canada  have 
been  built  in  advance  of  settlement,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  will  not  be  a  settler 
who  need  be  more  than  10  or  12  miles  from 
a  line  of  railway.  Eailway  Rates  are 
re^rulated  by  Grovemment  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  American 
Settler  is  at  home  in  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of-  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  so  prosperous,  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &c.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  GOVERflMENT  AGEIH" 
413  Gardmer  Boiling,  Toledo,  0. 

or  addri-s^  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


TNGEE  Ro5cQ 

.  J.  5turdy  as  Oaks.  Foiinded  1850  »Jf 

Our  rosea  are  ttrongett  and  hesi. 
ways  grown  on  tiieir  ffwn  roots.  More 
than  €0  years  of  "  knowing  how" 
behind  each  plant.   Under  special 
low  price  order  plan,  we  pre- 
pay express  charges  and  yixar-  ^  - 
antee  safe  deliverv— oar  guide  ^ 
explains.  Xo  matter  where  yoa 
live,  you  can  depend  on  getting  D 
&  C   roses  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  for 

0iir*'New0iildetoBo8«Ciiltare"  forl913— free 

The  most  edncationsl  work  on  rose  coltnre  ever  published. 
Not  a  catalog,  but  the  lifetime  eii>erience  of  the  oldest  rose- 
growing  house  in  America.   Profusely  illnstrated  in  natural  | 
colors,  the  cover  pictnres  the  new  "Charles  Dingee," 
the  best,  hardiest  fall-blooming  rose  in  the  world 
Write  for  this  guide  before  issue  is  all  gone.    Jt't  fr<^. 
Xo  other  rose  honse  has  our  reputation.  Established 
1650,    lO  greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  A  CONAED  CO. 
Box  230.  West  GroTe,  Pa. 


MORE   POTATOES   PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to|eleven  $5  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  , 
plant.    It's  been  done  many      -((©""^"^  V 
limes.  Plantthe  spaces  you       i\<^^V^  oV)2i^ 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes,       ^  ^  Aei 
and  you'vegotthe  mon- 


ey.  No  extra  land) 
no  extra  work. 
It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
fxound, 
tertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per- 
fect 


ork.  ^ 


:  you 


This 

*        _     m  a  - 
chine  soon 
pays  for  it- 
self and  yetputs 
real  money  into 

your  pocicct.    One  seed 
piece  in  ever^-  space  and 
oneonly.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  "'100  per  cent 
Potato  Planting,"  we 
-  make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATEMAN  MPS  Ca 
Boi  1386   Crenloch,  M.  J. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Grain  Drill 

If  this  drill  don't  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  our 
bankers  will  pay  you  $10,000  in  case  we  fail  to 
return  your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways 
It  sows  all  kinds  of  seed  grain.  Strong,  durable^ 
accurate.  High,  broad-tire  wheels  make  draft 
light.  Big  ca- 


pacitj'  seed 
box.  Special 
low  price  this 
year.  We  pay 
freight,  write 
quick  for  cat- 
alog and  quo- 
tations. 
HERmER&ZOOK 
COMPANY 
Box  112, 
Belloille.  Pa. 


On  30  Da7>'  Free  Trial 
SlO.OOe  Guarantee  Protects  Tea 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Gvery  variety  a  moDey  maker.  Pots- 

_        toea,  Oats,  Corn,  Cabbage.  Maogele, 

etc  Send  for  illaatrated  Catalogue  showing  pbotoerapha 
of  erowine  crops. 

GROWERS  S  IMPORTERS  SEED  CO., 36  CLIFF  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  R.  T. 


SEEDS 


Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
ever>'where  place  absolute  confidence 
in  Ferrj'  s  seeds.     Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  avcrajted  best  for  half  a  century. 
They  lue  pure  and  they  are  ^•ital.  For 
sale  everj-w'here. 

1913  Cat&logne  free  on  appUeatloo. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


,  ^  LIVINGSTON'S  Cpun^ 

l^'^^hl     *'TRUE  BLUE"  M  J  I  J 1 

Jlt  lp  tu  tiiako  Lu'tttT  KftrdoDS.   They  reward 
plunier'ii  cfTorti*  with  tattt^'  veifciahlcB  and 
cbarininir  llofferit.    Work  in  the  garden  bo- 
conipfi  a   ploasu  r**  throuch  result  a  ob- 
inod  with  our  N«'Ii*ctoa  strains. 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  lOc 

■ir  qualitivg  arc  proven  every 
in   cur  (tardeii*.  Beet. 


Corn.  Lt'ituc 

,  Inriit' 


Our 

Superb  Large ' 

Catalog  Free 

ContainR   130   panes .  300 
picturen  from  photocraphs, 
ciilured  plate  and  ntany  help* 
ful  cultural  dircctinni*.  OfTcra 
quality  aecds  at  fair  pricen. 

Wrtte  for  yimf  free  copi/  toda)f„ 
THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

107  High  St..  Colufnbua,Ohlo 
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Don't  Shoot  the  Professor 

By  L.  L.  Klinefelter 

OME  day  you  may  see  a  man  in 
your  woodlot,  with  an  insect-net 
and  a  magnifying  glass.  Quite 
likely  you  -will  find  he  wears 
eyeglasses  and  an  absorbed  ex- 
pression— and  clothes,  of  course. 
If  so,  don't  fill  him  full  of  bird- 
ii  /  shot. 

\V^^^      He  is  not  at  all  dangerous.  All 
njj2'.5(£jj  he  is  after  is  some  particular  in- 
sect  which  he  wants  to  add  to  his 
collection  and  which  you  do  not  need  in 
your  business. 

In  other  words,  the  professor-looking  man 
an  entomologist. 

That  is  a  big  word  which  means  a  student 
or  collector  of  insects. 

Remember  about  Bill  Nye's  dog?  Bill 
named  him  "Entomologist"  because  he  had 
got  together  such  a  large  collection  of 
insects. 

But  this  is  something  else  again. 

Our  entomologist  collects  and  studies  in- 
sects in   order   to   learn   their   habits  and 
in  this  way   to  know 
how   to   fight  them. 

The  entomologist  is 
really  the  farmer's  best 
friend,  and  it  is  by  his 
aid  that  the  farmer  is  /; 
able  to  carry  on  the  | 
fight  against  those  in- 
sects which  are  his 
most  dangerous  ene- 
mies. 

My  object  is  to  show 
how,  in  just  one  of 
thousands  of  instances, 
the  study  of  insects  en- 
abled a  couple  of  pro- 
fessors in  Texas  to 
head  oiT  a  little  insect 
that  for  years  had  des- 
troyed the  seed  crop  of  all  the  sorghum, 
mile  maize  and  Kafir-corn  in  a  large  section 
of  the  State. 

Down  around  San  Antonio  the  weather 
and  soil  conditions  are  not  suitable  for  corn 
except  in  favorable  seasons,  and  unless  the 
sorghums  (which  term  includes  all  the 
varieties  of  maize,  Kafir,  cane  and  that  sort 
of  crops)  can  be  grown  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  the  city  people,  must  depend  for  feed 
on  crops  that  are  shipped  in. 

The  sorghums  can  stand  dry,  hot  weather 
better  than  corn,  and  as  a  rule  they  can  be 
grown  well  enough  in  this  locality,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  the  trouble  has  been  that 
the  heads  had  no  seeds  in  them. 

Instead  of  well-filled  heads,  there  were 
only  bunches  of  chaflPy  shucks,  so  that  the 
crop  had  no  value  as  feed  for  horses  and 
cattle  except  to  a  certain  extent  for  rough- 
age and  as  exercise  for  the  stomach. 

They  Blamed  the  Weather 

For  years  everybody,  especially  the  people 
who  had  tried  to  raise  the  sorghums,  laid 
this  seedless  condition  to  the  weather. 

Even  the  scientific  men  who  never  had 
looked  into  the  matter,  as  yet,  agreed  that 
"blast''  was  caused  by  rains  washing  off 
the  pollen  when  the  plant  was  in  bloom. 

But  there  is  an  experiment  farm  near  San 
Antonio,  and  it  makes  it  its  business  to  find 
out  all  it  can  about  the  crops  of  that  region. 

Like  everybody  else,  the  manager  thought 
"blast"  was  caused  by  rain,  and  began  ex- 
periments to  find  a  variety  that  would  resist 
the  bad  effects  of  the  rain,  thus  preventing 
"blast." 

One  day  an  entomologist  (not  Bill  Nye's, 
however)  happened  along  when  the  plants 
were  in  bloom,  and  he  noticed  hundreds  of 
little  flies,  of  the  size  known  as  ''midges," 
flying  about  the  heads  of  the  sorghum. 

After  looking  into  the  matter  from  the 
entomologist's  standpoint,  he  became  satis- 
fied that  the  little  flies  had  an  object  in  view. 

They  were  looking  up  good  boarding-places 
for  their  big  families  of  children  which 
presently  would  be  hatched  out  of  the  mil- 
lions of  eggs  which  they  proposed  to  lay 
just  as  soon  as  they  found  a  place  where 
their  midge  babies  were  sure  of  a  good 
living  until  such  time  as  they  were  able  to 
fly  about  and  raise  families  of  their  own. 

Now,  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  it 
is  so  ordered  that  every  seed-bearing  plant 
also  has  plans  of  its  own  for  the  future,  and 
every  sorghum-plant  hopes  to  raise  tip  a 
sweet  and  interesting  family  of  its  own,  and 
for  this  reason  it  puts  all  its  best  eft'ort  into 
making  the  seed,  and  within  that  seed  is 
an  egg  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  future 
sorghum-plant. 

This  egg  is  the  plant's  masterpiece,  and 
the  best  of  the  whole  plant  goes  into  it. 

Now,  the  pesky  little  midge  knows  this. 

And  so  the  little  midge  mother  provides 
herself  with  a  long  tube  specially  designed 
to  reach  down  into  the  flower,  and  through 
this  tube  she  deposits  her  egg  slap  up 
against  the  egg  of  the  sorghum-plant. 

In  a  few  days  the  egg  of  the  midge 
hatches  out,  and  the  yoiong  midge,  which  in 
that  stage  is  merely  a  very  small  worm  with 


a  very  big  appetite,  begins  to  eat  the  egg  of 
the  sorghum-plant  by  absorbing  the  rich 
juices  out  of  it,  and  while  he  waxes  fat  the 
operation  kills  the  seed  of  that  particular 
section  of  sorghum-head,  and  only  a  dry 
husk  remains,  without  any  kernel  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  his  little  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  have  been  doing  the  same  thing 
in  the  sorghum-heads  all  over  the  field,  and 
while  the  result  is  an  enormous  crop  of 
midges,  the  seed  crop  of  the  sorghum  is  a 
complete  failure. 

Nothing  remains  but  the  chaff,  and  the 
farmer  calls  it  "blast"  and  lays  it  to  the 
weather. 

But  how  did  they  know  it  wasn't  the 
weather  ? 

Oh,  that  was  easy.  They  got  a  lot  of 
paper  sacks  from  the  grocery-store,  slipped 
them  over  half  of  the  heads  just  coming 
into  bloom  and  tied  them  below  the  heads 
with  fine  copper  wire,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  heads  exposed. 

The  Midge  Was  Found  Guilty 

After  so  long  a  time  they  took  off  the 
sacks,  and  not  a  kernel  was  injured,  except 
in  the  case  of  two  sacks  which  happened  to 
have  very  small  holes  in  them  and  the  en- 
terprising little  midges  had  found  them. 
The  unsacked  heads  were  all  "blasted." 
That  makes  a  clear  case  against  the  midge 
and  completely  clears  the  weather. 

The  jury  returns  a  unanimous  verdict  of 
"guilty"  against  the  midge. 

Well!  what  good  does  that  do  the  farmer? 
He  can't  go  out  and  put  paper  sacks  on  every 
head  of  maize  and  Kafir-corn. 
Of  course  not.    But  wait. 
The  entomologists  have  studied  the  life- 
history  of  the  midge. 

They  know  that  every  summer's  brood  is 
descended  from  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  midges  that  have  survived  the  pre- 
ceding winter. 

It  takes  them  just  about  so  long  to  mul- 
tiply and  increase  to  an  extent  that  makes 
them  sufficiently  numerous  to  kill  or  damage 
the  sorghum  crop. 

That  takes  pretty  well  into  the  summer. 
Now,  it  was  found  that  by  selecting  the 
earliest  varieties  and  planting  very  early,  not 
later  than  the  first  of  March  in  that  latitude, 
it  was  possible  to  get  the  seed  past  the 
danger-point  before  the  midge  crop  was  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  do  any  harm. 

By  planting  early  in  the  season,  they 
raised  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-two  bush- 
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els  of  seed  to  the  acre,  whereas  in  the 
same  season  all  the  late-planted  crop  was 
"blasted." 

That  also  seems  pretty  conclusive. 
This  is  why  we  say  "Don't  Shoot  the 
Professor"  if  you  find  him  prowling  around 
your  premises.  He  isn't  dangerous,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  working  on  a  problem 
of  direct  value  to  you. 

So,  instead  of  filling  his  hide  with  bird- 
shot,  ask  him  in  to  dinner. 

He  probably  can  explain  a  lot  of  things 
you  never  understood. 


Propagating  California  Privet 

By  T.  Greiner 

CALIFORNIA  Privet  is  a  hedge-plant 
almost  without  fault,  although  not  fully 
hardy  in  western  New  York.  The  closely 
related  Ligustniin  Amitrense  is  somewhat 
hardier,  yet  the  former  is  usually  preferred 
even  here.  The  propagation  of  either  of 
them  is  by  no  means  difficult.  In  the  fall 
make  long  cuttings,  eight  to  fourteen  inches, 
of  one-year  growth,  tie  them  in  bundles,  and 
bury  these  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
plant  the  cuttings  three  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  with  rows  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  keep  well  cultivated. 

Or  cuttings  five  to  six  inches  long  may  be 
made  in  November,  the  leaves  stripped  off 
and  the  cuttings  tied  in  small  bundles  to  be 
buried  tops  down  over  winter,  then  planted 
in  spring  in  rich  loose  soil,  four  by  eight 
inches  apart  and  tended  by  hand.  The 
plants  may  be  dug  in  the  fall  and  heeled  in, 
then  planted  in  spring  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  with  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  In  fall  after  that  they  may  again  be 
dug,  heeled  in,  and  following  spring  planted 
out  with  wider  space  between  them  and  set 
considerably  deeper.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thickening  up  the  growth  from  the 
bottom  or  lower  branches. 


For 
the 


Farmer-ttFarmer'sWife 

6  Henderson  Specialties  and 
Our  Big  Illustrated  Seed  Books 

LJERE'S  two  books  that  will  help  make  bigger 
profits  for  the  farmer.  290  pages  of  information. 
»  color  plates.  Over  800  photo  engravings  showing 
actual  results  without  exaggeration  from  HENDERSON'S 
tested  seeds  Use  them  for  bigger  yields  per  acre  and  bet- 
ter prices  per  bushel. 

Best  of  all   they  contain  pages  after  pages  of  cultural 
and  general  farm  information  no  farmer  can  afford  to  miss. 
And  Here  Is  Where  the  Farmer's  Wife  Comes  In 

This  year  we  have  induced  Mrs.  Rorer— the  famous  culinary  expert— to 
furnish  one  recipe  for  cooking  each  vegetable.  There  are  three 
pages  of  these.    The  best  recipes  by  the  best  cook. 

How  to  Get  the  Books  and  Specialties 

vTh  rJi^'  '¥""°";L'!S  thU  paper,  and  we  wUl  send  you  the  famous  Henderson 
Seed  Books.     Everything  for  the  Garden.' '  and  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record  to- 
gether  with  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Henderson's  Specialties 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish  Ponderosa  Tomato 

Henderson  s  Invincible  Asters      Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 


These  packets  are  enclosed  in  a  coupon  en- 
velope which,  when  emptied  and  returned, 
will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  New  York  City 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  herewith  10c  for  which  send  cata- 
logues and  "Henderson  Specialty  Collection" 
as  advertised  in  Farm  and  Fireside 


CAN  BE  GROWN  IN  ANY  LATITUDE 

That's  a  fact-let  us  prove  It  In  our  Alfalfa  Book.  free.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa. 
Look  at  the  picture— that's  the  answer  The  seed  of  one  plant  Is  inocniated— the, 
other  not.  Our  Alfalfa  Book  will  tell  you  how  to  inoculate  Alfalfa  seed  so  as  to 
not  only  give  greater  ^  Cash  Money  ^  crops  of  Alfalfa  but  also  to  abund- 
antly enrich  the  soil.  It's  money  In  your  pocket  to  read  this  book.  Send  ten  cents 
to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  moiling,  brings  it  to  you  in  the  next  mail.  Send  at 

once-Now.         j^ff/g  ffftEji  jr  ALFALFA  BOOK 

Gives  you  the  results  of  Alfalfa  growing  by  our  method  of  inoculation.  It  tells  you  what  the 
U.  S.  Departmeut  of  Agriculture,  State  Experiment  StatiooB,  leading  soil  experts,  and  prac- 
tical farmers  everywhere  have  to  say  about  our  inocalatioo.  How  do  we  do  it?  By  "Nitragin" 
the  famous  Nobbe-Hiltner  Process,  which  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  positive  success.  You 
must  not  miss  the  contents  of  this  book — you  cannot  afford  to  miss  them.  And  if  after  yoa 
get  it  and  read  it  thron^h  it  isn't  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  we  will  remit  this  money.  It  means 
more  money  to  yoil.  Learn  to  grow  greater  Alfalfa  crops  by  inoculation — to  grow  thejn  where 
they  nei-er  gTew  before.  Send  10  cents  no'w  for  the  frreat  Alfalfa  Book.  Why  not 
start  a  soil  enriching  campaign  on  your  farm  ?  "We  will  help  you.  Let  as  tell  yoa  in  our 
book  how  to  meet  your  soil  conditions  and  how  to  get  bie  SCash  Slonej  J  crops.  Write  at  once- 
Ctalloway  Broe. -Bowman  Co.,  Fare  Seed  Specialists^  Box  744  C,  Waterloo,  la. 


Alfalfa 
Seed 
Inoculated 


See  those  nodales 
on  the  roots  of  the 
Inomlated  Alfalfa^ 
r«al  nitrogen  factorlci 


50%inFuel 


We 

Will   

EasvTSfmsl         ®"  "^^^  ^^LY  Correct  Principle 
To  sSft  7  World's  Best  Farm  Engine     '  ^ 


/       Remember,  the    •UNITED  STATES"  is  the  only  Engine 
■  Oil     ✓    which  stands  on  its  feet— not  a  Horizontal  or  Standard  Vertical. 
Explosions occor  lowdown  and  shock  is  transmitted  direct 


2  To  50 
H-P. 


.  -,.       .    ..   'y  into  the  earth— no!   into    the  engine!    Result  is:  (1) 
Violent  vibrations  entirely  overcome;  (2)  Bulk  and  weight  greatly  re- 
duced: (3)  Saving  of  60*  in  fuel;  (4)  The  only  practical  portable  engine 
made;  (5)  All  parts  m  sight,  easily  understood;  05)  Lubrication  by  gravity, 
the  only  sure  way-(7)  Absolutely  frost  proof.    In  order  to  prove  all  these 


claims— and  many  more  points  of  special  merit— we  earnestly  invite  you  to 

Test  It  Now  At  Our  Risk  30  Days  Free 

Your  credit  is  good  with  na.  Test  this  Engine  thoroughly  for  80  days,  and  if  satis- 
fied pay  us  part  cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit.  All  sizes— 2  to  50  H.  P.— single  and 
double  cylinders.  Bums  Gasoline,  Kerosene.  Gas,  Distillate.  Thousands  of  users  say 
that  U.  b.  Engines  are  world  beaters.  Why  should  yoa  think  of  buying  any  other  enginej 

Write  For  Free  Catalog  And  Oar  Ne-jO  Easy  Payment  Plan 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS.  500  Fifteenth  Place,  CHICAGO.  ILL.   ^  m 


CTD  A  lX7Rir  D  D  f  IT       Make  Money  growing  strawberries  at  home  ( 

during  spare  time.    Pleasant  and  profit-l 

^able.  Plenty  of  berries  for  your  own  use.  Every  home  should  have  a  berry  bed.  f 
JjALLEN'SSTRAWBEERYBOOKgivesfaUdirectlonsas  tovarieties.cultural  mettiods.l 
ffetc.  Will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  berries.  Illustrated.  Sent  FREE.  Write  TODAT.  f 
Allen's  irue-to-n(tiiie  berry  plants,  small  traits,  aspara^s,  privet,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  vigorous, 
hardy,  proHtic.    Fully  described  in  Strawherrj-  Book.    Shipments  GUARANTEED. 
W.  F  ALLEN,  40  Market  Street,  Salttlmry,  Md.  I 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  180  Pages  for  1913 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 


Light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No  3  I  Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  sows  all  pirden  seeds  ac- 

Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel  hoe  cultivation 


curately  in  hill  or  drills, 
quick  and  easy. 

PUmet  Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  CaltiTator,  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable 
in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  market  garden.     Has  12  chisel-shaped 
teeth  and  pulverizer. 

An  instructive  64-page  illuatrated 
cateloffue  !   Send  postal  for  it  today  ! 

S_L  ALLEN  &  CO" 

Box  1107F 

•^TB^M^^Ty  Philadelphia 


FREE 


22 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  /,  /p/ 


No  -  money  -  in  - 
advance,  no  bank 
deposit. 

Kill  the  scale — save  your  trees — increase 
your  crop  60*  by  using  a  HURST  SPRAYER. 
Sprayers  for  every  purpose — man,  horse 
and  gasoline  power.  All  develop  high 
pressure  and  have  thorough  agitation. 
Horse  power  works  automatically 
in  Jield  and  orchard.  No  hand 
pumping  required.  All  Hurst 
Sprayers  have  brass  ball  valves, 
plungers,  strainer,  and  packing 
tand.  No  leather  or  rubber  to 
cause  trouble. 

Gaaranteed  tor  5  years.   We  pay  freight. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  cata- 
log and  spraying  guide,  showing  all  kinds 
of  sprayers,  also  special  free  sprayer  offer. 
Write  today.   Be  first  and  save  money. 

e.  L.  EnJRST  MFG.  COMPANY 
6S3  Nortb  St..  Canton.  Otiio 


10  FRUIT  TREES 

Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

1  Seckel  Pear  1  Bing  Cherry  1  Mclntoali  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Niagara  Peach     1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Quince 

1  Eeine  Claude  Plum 
AU  trees  first  class,  2  yr..  4  to  5  ft,  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogiie  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 
r.W.  Wells'  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Boiaz.Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


Grapes  for  a  Cold  Climate 

A WASHINGTON  reader  has  some  large 
Concord  grape-vines  which  he  proposes 
to  graft  to  earlier  varieties  because  the 
grapes  usually  fail  to  get  ripe.  I  would 
hardly  advise  an  amateur  to  attempt  graft- 
ing old  grape-stocks,  though  it  can  be  done. 
The  method  is  similar  to  that  of  grafting 
scions  on  bigger  apple  or  pear  tree  limbs,  by 
cleft  grafting.  But  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
grape,  must  be  done  below  the  surface  line 
of  the  ground,  the  cut  surfaces  carefully 
covered  with  grafting-wax  or  clay,  and  the 
stump  well  covered  with  earth.  It  is  a  job 
for  the  expert  rather  than  the  amateur.  But 
as  it  takes  only  two  or  three  years  to^et  a 
good  grape-vine,  newly  planted,  to  bear 
fruit,  the  better  way,  for  the  inexperienced, 
is  to  plant  young  vines,  and  root  out  the 
old  ones  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
good  ripe  fruit.  The  earliest  good  grape  I 
know  of  is  the  Green  Mountain  or  Winchell, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  as  productive  as  Con- 
cord, Worden  and  many  others  of  our 
standard  grapes.  I  have  a  European  black 
grape  that  is  about  as  early  as  Green  Moun- 
tain, quite  productive,  of  highest  quality,  but 
so  subject  to  disease  that  I  would  not  recom- 
mend it  for  general  planting. 

Nor  can  I  find  its  true  name,  or  any  firm 
propagating  it.  It  is  just  possible,  too,  that 
the  late  ripening  of  your  Concords  is  due 
more  to  your  treatment  than  to  the  climatic 
conditions.  If  j'ou  let  your  vines  overbear, 
as  Concords,  and  especially  Wordens  (the 
latter  a  trifle  earlier  than  Concord),  are 
likely  to  do,  the  clusters  will  be  much  later, 
and  may  not  ripen  at  all.     Do  not  force 


For  the  Land's  Sake  use 

(neo.  u.  s.  PAT,  orr.) 

Bowker's  Fertilizers 


They  enrich  the  earth  and  those 
who  till  it.  Fertility  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  profitable  farming  that 
no  farmer  ought  to  take  chances  with 
his  fertilizer.  A  reliable  company  and 
a  high  grade  brand  mean  full  value  for 
the  money,  a  full  ration  for  the  crop, 
and  a  full  return  at  harvest  time. 

Bowker's  Fertilizers  are 

soluble,  active,  sure.  They 
are  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  materials, 
the  best  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  Suitable  for  every 
crop  and  adapted  to  every 
pocketbook. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc- 
cupied territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you 
if  you  act  at  once. 

Write    anyway    for  our 
illustrated   catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do. 


spring  fertilizer 


BOWKER  ^S^^f^ 

89  Ljrman  Street,  BuffeJo,  N.  Y.       55  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
72  Trinity  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    1227   2nd.  Nat.  Bank  BIdg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


^iggiest  Stumps  Pulled 
:jF<)r  4c  Each-In  S  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culbrcatb.  JobnBton.     C.  rjoc^  It.   Thon-'.inrip  of 
others  dotuK  It.    Why  ri"t  jou  f    I'ull  an  m  rt;  of 
stumps  a  dav.   Double  tbe  laud  value— grow  big 
\  crops  otx  vlrgiQ  soil  I   Get  a 


ROLJ 


— theoulyall  8tvf-t.  tn pie  power  Bturap  puller 
nade.   More  power  than  u  locomotive.  C0% 
ll^rhler,  iOO'/n  stronirer  tban  cast  iron  puller.  30 
ys'  free  trial.  3year(fuaranlee  to  replace,  free, 
^caBtln(?8  that  hreuk  fromany  cause.  Double 
L  BttfetV  ratcbets.   Free  book  Bhowe  pbotos 
and  letters  from  owners.  8|)eclal  price 
will  lnter(-yt  yon.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co,  178  21st  St. 
Centervlllo.  torn 


wood  growth  by  hea\'y  applications  of  or- 
ganic (nitrogenous)  manures,  but  rather  rely 
on  mineral  plant-foods,  superphosphates  and 
potash,  or  wood-ashes.    Liming  helps  also. 


Celery  for  Late  Use 

A  Pennsylvanian  asks  me  to  tell  the  best 
way  to  handle  celery,  taken  up  out  of  the 
row  after  having  been  bleached,  so  that  it 
will  keep  firm  and  crisp.  The  best  way  to 
fix  celery  after  it  has  become  fully  blanched 
is  to  eat  it.  When  you  attempt  to  keep  it 
much  longer,  you  will  usually  find  that  it 
decays  rapidly.  The  celery  which  has  some 
chance  of  keeping  well  in  winter  storage  is 
that  which  is  only  partially  bleached.  If 
stored  in  a  dark  place,  with  roots  kept  moist 
or  wet  and  tops  dry,  it  will  finish  the  bleach- 
ing process  and  come  out  firm  and  crisp. 

If  you  desire  to  keep  bleached  celery  for 
at  least  a  reasonable  length  of  time  without 
having  much  storage-room,  trim  it  in  about 
the  same  way  as  you  would  for  market,  and 
pack  it  in  layers  of  moist  moss  in  a  box, 
and  keep  this  standing  upright  on  the  cellar 
bottom.  It  will  not,  however,  keep  many 
months  in  good  condition  in  that  way. 


Keeping  Cauliflower 

Cauliflower   when    kept    for   winter  use 
turns  brown.     That  is  the  complaint  of  a 
lady  reader  in  Vermont.    Yet  she  finds  good 
ones   in  city  markets.     This  is   easily  ex- 
plained.  It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  un- 
der ordinary  home  conditions,  to  keep  fully 
headed  cauliflower  for  winter.     If  you  at- 
tempt it, '  for  instance,  by  hanging  them  up  ' 
in  the  cellar  or  treating  them  otherwise  like  \ 
cabbage,  the  heads  will  turn  brown  or  black-  ! 
ish,  and  be  worthless  for  use.    But  there  are  , 
various  methods  by  which  cauliflower  that 
is  not  fully  headed  may  be  kept. 

Set  the  plants  late  so  that  they  will  just 
begin  to  head  nicely  at  the  time  (late  in  the 
fall)  to  be  taken  up  and  stored.  Tear  off 
the  largest  outer  leaves,  and  set  the  plants 
closely  together  in  a  cold-frame  to  be  kept 
covered  with  sash,  or  on  the  cellar  floor. 
They  should  have  moisture  enough  to  keep 
them  from  wilting,  but  none  on  the  heart  or 
leaves,  as  that  would  cause  them  to  rot. 
Partly  headed  plants  may  also  be  put  in 
trenches  in  the  same  way  that  celery  is  fre- 
quently trenched. 

Boards  may  be  placed  at  the  sides,  and  a 
covering  of  straw  or  other  litter  given  when 
cold  weather  comes.  Much,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  weather  conditions  and  locality. 
Methods  of  storing  celery  and  cauliflower, 
such  as  trenching  and  storing  in  cold-frames, 
which  are  commonly  employed  and  success- 
ful in  New  Jersey  or  on  Long  Island,  may 
not  be  suitable  for  western  New  York, 
Maine  and  Vermont. 


About  Propagating  Ivies 

For  the  amateur  the  easiest  way  of  in- 
creasing the  so-called  English  Ivy  (Hedera), 
a  popular  window-garden  plant  and  creeper 
succeeding  well  in  shady  positions,  and  the 
Boston  or  Japanese  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  tri- 
cuspidata) ,  the  king  of  all  climbing  vines  in 
cities,  is  undoubtedly  that  by  layering.  Com- 
mercially, these  vines  are  usually  increased 
from  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  under  glass. 


Preserving  Grapes 

How  to  preserve  grapes  for  later  use  or 
sale  is  another  question  asked.  For  long 
keeping,  firm  grapes,  such  as  Catawba,  Ver- 
gennes,  Niagara,  Salem,  perhaps  Isabella 
and  some  of  the  Rogers'  Hybrids,  ought  to 
be  selected  in  preference  to  Concord,  Wor- 
den and  many  others  that  are  more  liable 
to  shell  or  shrivel.  Such  grapes  keep  fairly 
well  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  if  care- 
fully gathered  from  the  vines,  freed  from 
all  defective  berries,  then  placed  in  shallow 
boxes  or  baskets  and  kept  undisturbed  in  a 
cool  and  rather  moist  place.  Or  they  may  be 
packed  in  layers  in  dry  clean  sand,  in  cork- 
dust,  dry  hard-wood  sawdust,  clean  fine-cut 
hay,  or  clean  dry  oats  or  wheat,  or  parts 
of  the  cane  with  three  or  four  clusters  may 
be  cut  oft',  the  cut  ends  dipped  in  melted 
wax,  and  the  clusters  then  hung  up  in  a  j 
cool  room.  A  good  use  to  make  of  Concord, 
Worden  and  many  other  grapes  is  for  grape  j 
cordial  or  unfermented  grape-juice  such  as 
now  sells  in  our  grocery-stores  at  about  | 
forty-five  cents  per  quart  retail.  The  good 
housewife  who  has  a  surplus  of  grapes  or 
can  get  them  at  small  cost  can  make  grape- 
juice  as  good  as  that  kept  in  the  stores,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  put  it  vtp  in  ordinary 
fruit-jars  or  bottles  for  home  use  or  for 
sale  to  neighbors  at  a  good  profit. 

No  better  way  of  handling  grapes  for  late 
keeping  or  sale  is  known  to  me  than  that 
which  is  original  with  Mr.  Pomeroy.  the 
man  who  has  the  big  English-walnut  orchard 
in  regular  bearing  here  in  western  New 
York.  He  bags  all  his  grapes  soon  after 
the  blooming  season,  leaves  them  on  as  long 
as  the  weather  permits  in  the  fall,  then 
gathers  and  carefully  stores  them,  leaving 
them  in  the  bags.  When  the  best  time  for 
selling  comes,  he  takes  them  out  of  the  bags, 
carefully  trims  them,  especially  removing 
every  defective  berry,  and  finally  places  each 
cluster  back  into  a  waxed  paper  bag  that 
carries  an  attractive  label  on  outside.  In 
this  shape  they  go  to  the  better  class  of 
hotels.  Mr.  Pomeroy  tells  me  that  he  re- 
ceives three  cents  per  cluster. 


^CME 


Seed  In  a  Sack 
on  your  Shoulder 

Drop  the  potato  into  the 
hopper  of  the  Acme  Potato 
Planter,  plunge  planter  into 
soil,  rock  forward  and  repeat 
at  next  hill.  Change 
hands  when  tired. 

POTATO 
PLANTER 


No  stoopinsr.  no  lost  motion,  no  furrow- 
ing, no  covering,  no  tramping  and  rolliDU 
of  soil  by  horse-drawn  machinery.  But— 
potatoes  planted,  eyes  up.  accurately,  in 
every  hill,  at  even  depth,  in  any  soil,  in  H 
of  the  time.  300,000  .'Vcme  Planters  in  use. 
10.000  new  users  added  every  year,  every 
user  satisfied. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
can't  supply,  write  for  Free 
Book  "The  Acme  of  Potato 
Profit"  and  name  of  dealer 
who  can  supply.  If  no  dealer 
near  you,  we  will  ship  direct, 
prepaid. 

POTATO  IMPLEMEHT  00. 

308  Front  Street 
Traveree  City,  Miclu 


ACME 

Hand 
Potato 
Planter 


$1 


A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


I 


S  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
-  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  unders&nd 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 

Wbeel  Hoei 
and  Drill* 


IROMM 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  rid:?ing.  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  mth  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  oj  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12,00, 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,    "Gardening  with 
Modem  Tools"  idso  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News" — both  are  free. 

BATEMANM'FGCO 
Boi  1382  Grenloch.N.J. 


Attention,  Corn  Growers 

$$$  For  Your  $.    $$$  For  Your  $ 

If  you  can  increase  your  yield  of  corn  two  bushels  per 
acre  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  O.  M.  Conner  doubled 
the  yield  of  his  Ohio  farm  in  three  years  with  the  won- 
derful new  variety:  • 

Conner's  Prolific  Corn 

Heavy  Yielding — Early  Maturing — Fine  Qnality 

Matures  long  before  the  early  frosts.  Considered  ideal 
for  ensilage.  Its  meai  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  produced 
150  bushels  per  acre,  with  3  to  5  ears  per  stalk. 

We  are  selling  Mr.  Conner's  supply  of  seed  corn,  se- 
lected_  with  great  care  under  his  personal  direction.  Price 
$1  p^r  pwund;  50c  per  %  pound;  25c  for  50  grains. 
Money  orders  alone  accepted. 

GET  YOUR  START  NOW 

CONNER'S  PROLIFIC  CORN  ASSOCIATION 

Room  1,  Mitchell  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Great  Crops  o£ 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
I  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. Itgivesthe  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
,  Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman. 
'  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  doll£trs  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Go.  Box  470,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


ARTFS  CATALOG 

Fully  describes  tho  products  of  oor 
1100  acre  nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
farm.  Over  25  years  experience  in 
growing  heaviest  bearing  strains  of 
strawberries,  raspberries, CQrrants,goo8©- 
berriea,  blackberries,  dewberries,  prapei 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 
Alao  seed  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
ftspan^s,  «tc.  HfCfi  Qkcues  and  Addresses  o^^t  fruit 
trrowcrg  fcnd  eel  fioe  cumut  busb  fr^  OaUIo^  froe, 
W.  y.  8C.\RFF,      >gw  CarlUle.  Ohio 


Gregory's  "Honest"  SEEDS 

pr^>ducc  the  »>est  of  crisp  vegetables 

and  beautiful   flowers.    Let  us  prove  this  in  your 

Knrden  by  trvinB  tho  foUowing: 

Supply '  Lettuce  &  Radish  10c 

We  will  mail  larpe  packet  each  of  May  King  and 
Curled  Simpson  Lettuce.  ScarK'l  Oloboand  Wliiti-  Icicle 
Kadish.  Choicest  strains  of  finest  sorts.  Kntrngh  for 
Ffvoral  lowim-'s.  Order  as  "the  popular  c-llcction. ' ' 
l^ni^ff^  Beautiful,  Instructive  Caialoo<  Uolps 
P  K  R  r  *"  '^"o''  Kir<t«"«  Lists  all  Rood  vegetable  ^ 
^  and  flower  serds  Gives  '  ■hunosf  '  prices. 

Ask  for  your  copy  to-dav.   Si-ut  FKLE  on  requoet. 
J.  J.  II.  €iKE(;OKY  Si  RON 
427  Kim  Ht.,  Murblohead.  Haatf. 
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Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule  s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro- 
gressive gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

!?ry  new  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  wonder.  Con- 
tains everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruils 
an'l  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
170  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asJ^ing.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1 707-09-1 1  Filbert  St.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  Send  6  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
paper,  I  uiU  enclose  in  thf  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIAST  pansy.  ^ 


SEED 


Creates!  Olfer 
Ever  Made 


Over  hall  million  of  Inos*  comblnatlona  aofd.  ^S. 

/    Send  only  10c  for  trial  test  order— 18  Big  Packets:  \ 
Beet,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 
Cabbage,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  fine. 
Carrot,  Perfected  Half  LonOi  best  table  SOrt. 
Celery,  Winder  CianI,  large,  crisp,  good. 
Cucumber,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
Leituco,  Bell's  Prize  Head,  early,  tender. 
Musk  Melon.  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown. 
Watermelon,  Bell*s  Early,  extra  big,  fine. 
Cnlon,  Prizetaker,  weight  3  lbs.,  1000  bu.  per  acre. 
Parsnip,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
Radish,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
Tomaio,  Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
Turnip,  World's  Fair,  large,  yellow,  sweet. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Big  Tom  Pumpkin.   Makes  finest  pies. 
Bell's  Giant  Thick  Leaf  Spinach.  None  better. 
Cress  or  Peppergrasa.   Needed  on  every  table. 
Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower.   Largest  flowers. 
Big  FREE  Catalog  sent  with  each  order,  also  FREE 
Coupon  for  lOc— good  with  25c  order.  Write  today. 
Address,  J.  4.  BELL  SEED  CO.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


SPRAT, 


y  Rigs  of 
I  All  Sizes 


For  AO  Uses 


l! 


Junior  Leader  Orctaard  Sprayer  with 
A       2  H.  P.  engine*  3-plunger  pump. 

I    Keeps  6  nozzles  going 
at  high  pressure.  Auto- 
matic agitation  of  liquid, 
suction  strainer  is  brush 
cleaned.     We  also  make 
^    Backet,  Barrel,  Mounted 
4-Eow  Potato  SprayexB, 
etc.     Free  catalog  de- 
scribes entire  line.  Write 
for  it.     Also  spraying 
formula,  calendar  and 
complete  sp  raying  dire  c- 
Junior  Leader  Sprayer       tions.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  139  lllh  St.,  Elmira.N.Y. 


Apple  Trees 

8c  Each 
Cherry  1 4  e 
Plum  15c,  Oetalpa 
Speeiosa Seedlings,  8  to  I21n.$1.75  ptrr  lOOO 
The?e  are  a  few  examples  of  the  rock-bottom  prices  qaoted  in 
my  new  1913  Catalog.  Li&ts  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  such  as 
Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seed.  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Field 
Grass  Seed.  Seed  PntaUis-^,  Corn  and  Grain,  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Freight  prepaid  on 
$10  tree  orders.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for  Catalog  today, 
flerman  Jiursorles  end  Seed  House,    BoxlOl,    Beatrice,  Nebr, 


t^Ouaranteed  fruitPlants 


#  Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
plants — all  covered  by  the  following  liberal 
3/  guarantee: — All  plants  groaranteed  to  be  first- 
class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in 
good  growing  condition  (by  express)  and  to  please  you, 
or  yoor  money  back.  Vou  take  no  chances.  Send  for 
catalog  today.  0.  A.  I>.  Baldwin,  B.B.  S3,  Brldgmsn,  Mich. 


Al^JD  TIMOTHY       H PerBa 

INVESTtCATE— Best  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Aisike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  7G-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderiui  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recieaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance, 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,        Box   642,       Clarinda,  Iowa 


iv; Fattens  Hogs  for  one-tenth  the 
jX^J  price  of  corxi— keeps  them  healthy, 
i?/^  Cattle,  cows  anil  calves  tbrive  on  it.  too. 
bis  is  a  new  suirar  beet  v/e  brought  from 
Germany — the  best  we  could  iind.   Ail  who 
/^have  fed  it  report  big  success.   Write  today 
,^/for  prices  on  this  real  money-maker. 


^for  prices  on  this  real  money 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
217  So.  10th  St.      Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Vick's 


Garden 

and 
Floral 

FOR  1913  IS  READY 


Guide 


Larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several  splendid 
new  varieties.  For  64  years  the  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs.  You  need  it  belore  you  decide  what  kinds 
to  plant.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 
JAMES  TICK'S  SONS,  Hochester,  N.  Y. 
84  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


BIG  PROFITS 


Investigate  the  possibilities  of  six  richest 
J  Southern  States  traversed  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway.    Rich   fruit,   truck  and 
lanoins  lands  can  be  secored  at  low  prices. 
Crop-grro^'- my  season  250  to  346  days-    Two  to 
three  crop=  per  year  easily  grown.  Excellent 
climate.   Write  today  for  advice  and  descriptive 
literature  to 
I.  A.  PR9DE,  General  Industrial  Agent* 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway* 
Suite  373  Norfolk,  Va.  1 


1  The  Market  Outlook  I 


The  Price  Ratio  Between  Hogs 
and  Corn 

By  L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota 

THERE  has  been  but  little  change  in  the 
hog-markets  recently.  The  eastern  ship- 
ping demand  which  reappeared  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  last  issue  has  increased  as 
the  marketing  in  that  territory  has  declined. 
The  receipts  at  western  centers  have  been 
inclined  to  increase,  but  only  moderately. 
These  two  factors  have  about  balanced  one 
another,  so  the  prices  have  remained  ma- 
terially the  same.  The  packers  have  been 
very  vigilant  in  their  bear  campaign,  but  are 
able  to  accomplish  nothing  except  on  days  of 
heavy  runs.  They  have  been  light  buyers 
except  on  these  slumps,  and  have  made  accu- 
mulations for  their  cellars  only  on  these 
days  when  the  market  favored  them. 

January  Receipts  Were  Not  Up  to 
Expectations 

The  heavy  inroads  that  cholera  has  made 
in  the  territory  where  the  season's  main 
supply  is  coming  from  are  becoming  more 
evident  now.  The  January  market  has  not 
been  receiving  the  number  of  hogs  that  had 
been  expected.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
actual  scarcity  caused  by  cholera,  and  part 
to  the  present  profitable  business  of  feeding 
for  a  longer  period.  This  should  help  main- 
tain present  prices,  but  will  also  hold  them 
to  their  winter  level  later  on  when  feed- 
yards  have  usually  been  cleared  up,  as  many 
heavy  hogs  will  continue  to  be  marketed 
then. 

The  market  has  a  very  narrow  price  range. 
Heavy  hogs  maintain  their  premium,  as  they 
always  do  at  this  season.  The  strong  de- 
mand for  medium  weights  for  shipping  pur- 
poses and  the  demand  for  pigs  in  fresh-meat 
channels  have  brought  the  prices  of  these  to 
nearly  the  quotations  on  the  heavy  classes. 

Lately  Sioux  City  has  been  receiving  the 
largest  percentage  of  heavy  hogs,  due  to 
the  fact  that  southern  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  have  been  free  from  hog-cholera. 

It  is  seldom  that  pork-making  is  as  profit- 
able as  it  is  at  present.  The  general  price 
ratio  is  about  thirty-five  cents  for  corn  and 
seven  cents  for  hogs.  Locally  the  prices  are 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  cents  for  corn 
and  $6.50  to  $6.90  for  hogs.  A  feeder  can 
make  a  living  profit  in  feeding  thirty-five- 
cent  corn  to  four-cent  hogs  if  the  hogs  are 
a  vigorous,  healthy  bunch.  This  additional 
$2.50  to  $3  per  hundredweight  will  pay  for 
a  lot  of  cholera  risk  if  the  hogs  are  in  the 
country  to  be  bought.  The  man  who  has 
hogs  or  can  get  them  should  make  a  i)ig 
profit  in  feeding  for  some  weeks  to  come,  as 
there  is  little  indication  that  the  market  will 
decline,  except  possibly  for  a  few  short 
periods. 


A 


The  Risk  in  Buying  Feeders 
Now 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa 

MAN  must  have  great  faith  in  the  future 
cattle-market  and  great  confidence  in 
himself  as  a  feeder  to  buy  stock  or  feeder 
cattle  at  the  high  prices  now  prevailing.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  is  no  time  for  the 
amateur  feeder  to  begin  it,  and  it  is  a  time 
for   the   veteran    to    think   very  seriously. 

Here  in  the  western  markets,  the  first 
week  in  January,  three-months-fed  cattle 
were  not  selling  any  higher  than  stock- 
feeder  steers.  If  anyone  feels  they  must 
have  cattle,  the  "warmed-up"  steers  are  bet- 
ter to  buy  for  feeding  than  the  others.  They 
may  not  make  quite  as  large  a  gain,  but 
they  are  always  ready  for  market. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  high  prices  will 
prevail  for  fat  cattle.  I  think  this  is  right, 
but  we  really  have  the  high  prices  now,  con- 
sidering the  quality,  and  to  buy  these  cattle 
at  $7  to  $7.50  to  put  on  feed  and  expect 
even  higher  prices  for  fat  cattle  is  not  safe 
figuring. 

By  this  time  of  year  cattle  bought  m  the 
fall  have  in  many  cases  been  sold  and  all 
could  have  been  sold  at  a  profit.  Those  who 
still  have  their  cattle  have  good  property, 
but  to  sell  and  replace  them  is  a  serious 
problem. 

All  the  waste  feed  on  the  farms  is  now 
practically  cleaned  up,  so  that  from  now  on 
cattle  bought  to  go  on  feed  are  eating  feed 
that  will  keep  and  are  being  fed  mostly  for 
speculation.  Personally,  I  would  not  care 
to  go  up  against  it. 


Mutton  and  Wool  Prospects 

By  J.  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois 
'T'HE  opening  of  1913  finds  the  outlook  of 
*■  sheep  culture  very  promising.  At  this 
season  two  years  ago,  when  top  lambs  were 
worth  $6.50  and  bulk  $6,  top  sheep  $4.60 
and  bulk  $3.75,  Farm  and  Fireside  was 
urging  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  and  those  of 
small  holdings  everywhere  to  breed  and  feed 
lambs.  This  advice  was  grounded  on  the 
conviction  that  even  at  $6  with  judicious 


management,  they  pay  well  in  any  fairly 
plentiful  year  v/hen  prices  of  feed  are  rea- 
sonable ;  and  it  has  been  rather  strenuously 
persisted  in  up  to  the  present  times,  when 
top  sheep  are  sold  up  to  $5.75  and  top  lambs 
to  $8.90.  Even  in  1911,  an  exceptionally  bad 
year  for  all  classes  of  farmers,  when  sheep- 
men, seized  with  panic,  crowded  the  markets 
with  sheep  and  lambs  which,  not  unfairly, 
might  be  called  skeletons,  men  who  under- 
stood the  business  and  refused  to  be  panic- 
stricken  made  money  on  their  lambs,  the 
average  price  being  $5.95,  and  by  retaining 
their  ewes  till  now,  when  their  value  is 
greatly  increased,  having  risen  from  $4  to 
$5.50. 

The  Sheep  Situation  Abroad 

A  little  flurry  of  excitement,  which  I 
regret  to  see  encouraged  in  some  of  the  best 
live-stock  papers,  and  which,  if  not  checked, 
may  lead  to  another  panic  among  the  class 
of  sheepmen  who  resemble  their  flocks  in 
their  readiness  to  take  fright  is  being  caused 
by  the  idea  that  Congress  is  going  to  "play 
the  dickens"  with  the  wool  tariff  and  to 
admit  dressed  meats  free.  There  is,  I  be- 
lieve, no  cause  for  this ;  at  all  events,  for 
the  present  year,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  The  population  in  the  great  sheep 
growing  and  exporting  countries,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  America  and  Africa,  is 
rapidly  growing,  while,  for  various  local 
reasons,  the  number  of  their  sheep,  though 
increasing,  does  not  do  so  in  proportion  to 
the  needs  of  their  home  markets  and  their 
export  trade.  The  United  States,  while  pos- 
sessing 58,000,000  sheep  and  lambs  (nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  world's  flocks),  has  not  only 
ceased  to  export  sheep,  but  has  to  import 
large  quantities  of  wool,  and  is  barely  able 
to  supply  the  home  trade  for  mutton. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Colo- 
rado is  the  only  western  State  that  has  its 
usual  quota  of  sheep,  and  that  all  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  are  short  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  ranges  where 
best  flocks  have  been  raised  and  pastured 
are  now  being  converted  into  arable  lands. 

The  consumption  of  mutton,  and  especially 
of  Iamb,  is  constantly  growing,  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  more  clothing,  and  much  of 
it  of  a  more  costly  class,  renders  it  very 
improbable  that  the  price  of  wool  will  fall. 

Large  Receipts  Do  Not  Necessarily 
Lower  Prices 

Another  reason  for  this  faith  in  the  future 
of  sheep  culture  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady 
rise  of  prices,  especially  in  those  of  lambs. 
The  following  table  gives  receipts  and  aver- 
age prices  in  Chicago  for  four  years  out  of 
the  past  seventeen,  want  of  space  not  allow- 
ing me  to  record  the  intermediate  ones.  The 
figures  are  from  the  reliable  Farmers'  and 
Drovers'  Journal: 


YEAR 

NUMBER  RECEIVED 

AVERAGE  PRICE 

Sheep 

Lambs 

1895 

3,406,739 

$3.30 

$4.55 

1900 

3,548,885 

4.55 

5.90 

1905 

4,736,558 

5.00 

6.80 

1912 

6,055.546 

4.60 

7.20 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  January 
top  lambs  were  selling  at  $9.10;  the  bulk 
at  $8.85. 

These  figures  show  clearly  the  growing 
popularity  of  lamb  as  an  article  of  food; 
also  that  the  first  increase  in  their  numbers 
does  not,  in  the  long  run,  lower  their  price. 

Native-Grown  Meats  Preferred 

As  regards  the  free  admission  of  dressed 
meats,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  England,  the 
greatest  importer  of  frozen  carcasses,  has 
at  times  paid  sixteen  cents  a  pound  at  whole- 
sale for  them,  and  is  now  paying  from  nine 
to  twelve  cents,  and  that  other  European 
countries,  especially  Germany,  are  strongly 
urging  their  governments  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample and  admit  dressed  meats  free,  forced 
thereto  by  the  scarcity  and  the  high  prices 
of  home-bred  cattle  and  sheep,  which  in 
some  cases  are  nearly  double  those  which  we 
groan  over  having  to  pay.  The  wealthier 
classes  in  England  willingly  pay  one  third 
more  for  native-grown  meats,  and  ours 
would,  no  doubt,  do  likewise.  But  anyway, 
if  the  tariff  should  unwisely  be  removed,  the 
producers  of  foreign  meats  would  not,  be- 
cause our  market  is  thrown  open,  be  likely  to 
lower  their  prices,  but  quite  the  contrary 
the  effects  of  such  competition  would  be  apt 
rather  to  wake  us  up. 

One  Result  of  the  Panic  of  1911 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  ap- 
pear to  justify  the  belief  that  1913  will  be  a 
prosperous  year  for  sheep  culture,  a  belief 
which  is  freely  expressed  by  the  men  most 
competent  to  form  a  judgment.  The  only 
unhappy  sheepmen  just  now  are  those  who, 
yielding  to  the  panic  of  1911,  parted  with 
their  flocks  at  ruinous  prices,  and  have  been 
unwilling  to  pay  the  prices  asked  for  ewes 
and  feeders  to  replace  them.  Those  prices 
have  been  high,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  quit  the  business  in  a  year 
when  feed  of  all  kinds  is  bound  to  be  reason- 
able. Grain  and  fodder  are  best  carried 
off  the  farm  on  the  hoof,  for  thus  disposed 
of  they  not  only  make  the  best  returns  in 
cash,  but  leave  behind  most  valuable  fer- 
tilizing   deposits    which    enrich    the  farm. 


A  DIFFERENCE 
It  Paid  This  Man  to  Change  Food. 

"What  is  called  'good  living'  eventually 
brought  me  to  a  condition  quite  the  re- 
verse of  good  health,"  writes  a  N.  Y. 
merchant. 

"Improper  eating  told  on  me  till  ray 
stomach  became  so  weak  that  food 
nauseated  me,  even  the  lightest  and  sim- 
plest lunch,  and  I  was  much  depressed 
after  a  night  of  uneasy  slumber,  unfit- 
ting me  for  business. 

"This  condition  was  discouraging,  as 
I  could  find  no  way  to  improve  it.  Then 
I  saw  the  advertisement  of  Grape-Nuts 
food,  and  decided  to  try  it,  and  became 
delighted  with  the  result. 

"For  the  past  three  years  I  have  used 
Grape-Nuts  and  nothing  else  for  my 
breakfast  and  for  lunch  before  retiring. 
It  speedily  set  my  stomach  right  and  I 
congratulate  myself  that  I  have  regained 
my  health.  There  is  no  greater  comfort 
for  a  tired  man  than  a  lunch  of  Grape- 
Nuts.  It  insures  restful  sleep,  and  an 
awakening  in  the  morning  with  a  feeling 
of  buoyant  courage  and  hopefulness. 

"Grape-Nuts  has  been  a  boon  to  my 
whole  family.  It  has  made  of  our  2- 
year-old  boy,  who  used  to  be  unable  to 
digest  much  of  anything,  a  robust, 
healthy,  little  rascal  weighing  32  pounds. 
Mankind  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  expert  who  invented  this  per- 
fect food."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


FREE  SEEDS 


FRENCH  RADISH 

Verj  early,  crigp  and  tender. 


Dwarf  Giant  Tomato 

Extra  Early 


FOR  TESTING 

Dwarf  Slant  Tomato.  Grows  two  ft.  tieh  prodnces 
enormous  size  Tomatoes.  They  often  weigh  one  or  two 
pounds  each:  color  crimson:  a  wonderful  hearing  plant. 

We  will  send  a  trial  package  of  each  to  any  one  who 
writes,  also  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalog  included 
(4  colors)— all  FREE.  Write  Today. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,     Box64,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 


Buist's  1913  Introductions 

Buist's  New  Monarch  Tomato 

The  Highest  Grade  of  Perfection 
Massive  Size — Perfect  Shape 
Uneaualled  Solidity 

Per  Packet  25c  or  5  Packets  for  $1.00 

Buist's  Earli-Belle  Tomato 

The  Market  Gardeners'  "Early  Money"  variety 

Packet  I  Oc;    Oz.  40c.;    Klb.  5125 
The  Great  Reputation  of  Buist's  Seeds  is  the 
result  of  superior  merit.   85  years'  established 
proves  them  "The  Best  by  Every  Test" 
Write  Now  for  1913  Catalog 
It  Contains  Special  Inducement  for  You 
ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY,    PHILADEUHIA,  PA. 


Giganfic  Tomato 


Here  is  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes, 
largest  and  most  productive,  fruit  often 
weighing  3  to  5  lbs.,  each,  and  100  to 
150  lbs.  have  been  grown  on  one  plant, 
very  smooth,  few  seeds,  solid  all 
through,  ripens  early,  being  a  hand- 
some red  color.  A  few  plants  will  pro- 
duce more  Tomatoes  than  any  family 
can  use. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  want  every  per- 
son who  uses  seeds  to 
see  oxir  1913  Seed  Book 
and  try  this  Gigantic 
Tomato  and  we  will 
send  a  sample  packet 
for  trial,  with  Seed 
Book  Free.  This  book  is 
full  of  new  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 
Send  your  address  plainly  written  on  Postal  today. 
Fairview  Seed  Farms,  Lock  Box  122,  Syracose,  N.  Y. 


850,000 1 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruitsj  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rooted 

Stock.  Oenaine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Desc 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH  k  SOiN,  Box       Fredonia,  N.  Y, 


J 


^Save  time  and  Money 
with  Deming  Sprayers-^ 


Deming-  High  Pressure  Pumps  give  powerful  spray.  With 
them  yoti  can  cover  more  trees  in  a  day.  Saving  time  is  sav- 
ing money,  especially  when  spraying  days  are  numbered. 


Deming 


Spray  g 
Pumps 


are  made  to  last;  non-corrosive  brass  parts; 
more  than  twenty  styles.  Write  us  for  new 
catalog  and  valuable  spraying  calendar — free. 
Your  dealer  sells  Deming-  Pumps  and  Nozzles, 
or  will  get  them  for  you. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  145  Depot  Street  Salem,  Olua 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  Alt  Uses 


That's  what  yon  woald  do.  Yes,  I  mean  that— you  woald  vr!re  roe  to  send  yon 
my  Spreader  and  wouldn't  wait  to  write  if  you  knew  all  the  facts  by  comparison. 

Listen  to  this!    There  isn't  a  Spreader  in  this  whole  world  that  can  measure  op 
to  mine  in  the  three  requirements:  Price,  Service.  Terms — and  I  can  prove  it  easy. 
You're  honest— I'm  honest— My  Spreader  is  honest,   Where's  the  risk,  then  m 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  /,  /9/j 


sendmg^  you  my  Spreader  for  30  days  : 


FREE  SPREADER  USE^^^  ? 

with  the  privilege  of  usinff  it— testing  it— comparing  it  J^^rrz:^^  . 

any  way  you  want— then  decide  to  keepitorsend  it  back'     — ^-  ^ 
at  my  Freight  Expense  both  ways.  That'sthe  1913  idea 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  any  Spreader  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  sell  his  Spreader  has  got  to  make  this 
acid  test  along  side  or  mine,  or  else  you'll  know  he 
doesn't  dare — weak — too  expensive — complicated— deal- 
ers' in-between  profits — something  wrong  thafs  sure. 
Why  should  you  take  the  risk  anvwav? 

$5,000  CHALLENGE 

A  stinger  for  Spreader  Makers  that  makes  competition  a 
hard  road  to  hoe  and  just  knocks  the  ver>-  last  ar^iment 
oni  of  their  system.  Ask  me  to  send  you  a  copy— it's  FEEE. 

A  postal  request  brings  you  my  Splendid  Big  Manure  Spreader  Book — in 
four  colors;  also  my  truly  remarkable  book  "A  STREAK  of  GOLD"  worth 
a  hnn  r  .  .  irs  to  any  farmer.  My  new  191S  offer  xhat  sweeps  away  like  dead  leaves  before  a  gale  anything 
ever  ' -?:ore  atrempted;  also.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  Give  a  supply  of  my  Big.  Imported  Seed  Oats.  Feed 
your  regular  -^eed  oats  and  clean  up  big  additional  profits  with  these  wonderful  Big.  Sturdy  Seed  Oats— which 
germinate  lOO^t — grown  on  my  Canadian  Seed  Farm  and  proven  up  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  G-et  my  com- 
plete 1913  offer.    No  competition  whatever.    Send  vour  postal  request  today.    Just  address 

s         m  mmm^^  jt^bi^h    wm.  galloway,  Prest. 

William  Galloway  Company 

K  749  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 
We  Carry  Stocks  of  Spreaders  for  Shipment  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis,  Winnipeg 


OATS  GIVEN 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FAK3tER'S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  yonr 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer's  Forges 
Bold  direct  to  farmers  within  tiie  past  fifteen  3"ears  in 
every  state  and  Canada,  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  ll^i  inch  blowers,  run  easv,  and  have  ali  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSfTIVELY  GUARANTEE  nilT?o%l 

w  &s  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  eqnal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represested 
or  money  refunded. 

ii  SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER  if^^^^r^SAVA 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer's  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again,  ^r" write  to-day.  Send 
Btemp  for  catalogue  ^0*31  and  testimonials, 

G.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


As  your  herd  grows,  add  stalls  as 
required.   The  STAR  is  the  only  stall  built  on  this 
principle— the  only  correct  and  practical  way.   Learn  all  about  the  faxQOtis 

Star  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

Both  Stalls  and  Stanchions  ere  adjustable.  Cows  line  evenly 
at  grutter.  Comfortable  and  easy  for  cow.  Easiest  opened  and 
locked.  Stanchions  fit  any  size  stock.  Star  Carriers  make 
child's  play  of  hard  bam  work.  Dump  and  return  automatic- 
al! v.    Simple  to  raise  and  lower.    Fit  any  bam.  Investigate. 

HUNT.  HELM.,  FERRIS  &  CO..  4022  Hunt  St..  Harvard.  lU.  5 


unit 

Barn  Plans  FREE 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  bam 
floor  and  our  expert  will 
furnish  you  FREE  a  com- 
plete plan  showing"  you 
how  to  secure  the  utmost 
convenience  at  least  cost. 
We  will  also  send  you 
our  FREE  BOOK  on  Star 
Bam  Equipment  that  tells 
how  this  equipment  will 
prove  a  money  maker. 


lyiake  Your  Own  Drain  Tile 


THE  FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  12j^  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.   5,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75^  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 
You  can  do  the  same.   Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.   Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $.5  per  thousand.    MACHrNT:  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TOYOtT.  TEN  DAYS' FREE  TRIAU  SEND  NO  W  for  36-page  IHnstrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO.< 


Box  1  43  ,  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 


IWAN'S  SICKLE  EDGE  HAY  KNIFE  flT/^e'r^Vn 

any  smooth  edge  knife.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers.  Cata- 
logue of  hay  knives,  tiling  tools,  post  hole  augers  and 
dieeers.  etc..  free.    Iwan  Brothers.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATAIOSTTE  OF  SPLE>DID  BARGAINS. 
I.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.       Richmond,  Va. 


RUBBER  ROOnNC  Delivered  free 


TO  ANY  STATION  EAST 

except  Texas,  Okla.,  Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D., 
and  Fla.,  on  ali  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
request.  Highest  quality  guaranteed— we 

One-Ply,  weighs  35  lbs.,  108 
Two-Ply,  weighs  45  lbs.,  108 
Three-Ply,  weighs  55  lbs.,  108 
Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold, 


OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  Lz.,  Ga.,  Ala..  Miss, 
more.  Special  prices  to  these  States  on 
don't  sell  seconds,  remnants  or  mill -ends. 

square  feet,  per  roll,  $1,10 

square  feet,  per  roll,  1.30 

square  feet,  per  roll,  1.50 

Sun  or  Rain.  Samples  FREE. 


TERMS  CASH.  We  save  you  the  wholesalers' and  retailers' profit.  These  special 
prices  only  hold  good  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT.    Write  for  Iree  samples 
or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.   We  refer  you  to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank.  Address, 


mmmmmmmmmc  company 


DEPT.  973, 
DEPT.  973, 


East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  or 

200  6lh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Share  with  as  this  immense  savin?  and  get  a  well 
tested  engine— one  with  detached  cylinder  and  valves,  and  all  the  ''"Pro'^'cmenta  known  to  the 
trade  today — an  engine  built  by  one  firm  for  the  past  4.3  years  with  a  HEAL  5- YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
They  run  on  any  (rrade  of  fuel  and  are  made  in  54  styles  and  sizes.  Write  for  Free  Trial 
Otier  and  Catalog,  stating  size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  ^'nIa^'s^-^/moI 
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Selling  Rice  Direct 

By  Maurice  Floyd.  Texas 

HE  high  cost  of 
living  may  be 
very  properly  as- 
cribed to  several  dif- 
ferent causes,  but  the 
chief  of  these,  no 
doubt,  is  the  excessive 
cost  of  distribution. 
The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  a 
careful  investigation 
in  seventy  cities,  de- 
clared that  the  re- 
tailer alone  added  not 
less  than  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  to  the  price 


E.  Cabaniss 


of  the  meats,  and  this  weighty  problem  of 
bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  closer 
together  has  become  serious  enough  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
problem  is  yet  far  from  its  ultimate  solu- 
tion, but  here  and  there,  throughout  the 
country,  a  few  individuals  have  successfully 
met  the  issue,  and  a  recital  of  their  achieve- 
ments will  probably  aid  materially  in  point- 
ing others  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

How  He  Secured  His  Customers 

One  of  these  who  has  achieved  a  splen- 
did success  of  dealing  direct  with  the 
consumer  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Cabaniss,  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Cabaniss  owns  a  large  rice-planta- 
tion, and  several  years  ago  he  took  up 
the  idea  of  selling  the  product  of  his  farm 
direct  to  the  consumers.  There  was  a  crying 
need  for  a  pioneer  in  this  line  certainly,  for, 
although  the  grower  was  receiving  but  little 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound  for  his 
product,  rice,  even  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  fields,  was  selling  for  ten  cents  per 
pound,  retail.  The  first  problem,  of  course, 
which  Mr.  Cabaniss  had  to  solve  was  that 
of  securing  customers.  Being  a  business 
man.  he  met  this  problem  in  a  business  way 
by  placing  the  following  classified  advertise- 
ment in  all  the  leading  papers  of  the  South- 
west : 

Clean  White  Table  Rice — Honduras. 
§5.00  per  hundred ;  Japan,  $4.00  per 
hundred ;  freight  paid  to  your  station. 
Samples  free.  J.  E.  Cabaniss,  Rice 
Farmer.  Katy.  Texas. 

So  gratifying  and  successful  was  the  first 
j'ear's  work  that  Mr.  Cabaniss  has  continued 
and  enlarged  his  business  with  each  passing 
3-ear.  A  feature  of  the  work  that  aided  not 
a  little  in  bringing  success  to  Mr.  Cabaniss, 
and  one  which  all  who  desire  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  dealing  direct  with  the  constimer 
should  not  overlook,  was  his  offer  to  send 
a  generous  sample  of  the  rice  to  prospective 
purchasers.  This  offers  a  sure  way  of  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  customers  and  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  quality  of  goods 
offered.  Needless  to  say,  the  sample  should 
always  be  representative. 

An  incidental  feature,  but  one  which  was 
of  even  more  far-reaching  importance  than 
the  pecuniary  gain  to  Mr.  Cabaniss  or  the 
saving  of  his  customers,  was  the  beneficial 
effect  this  direct-to-the-consumer  movement 
had  on  the  general  rice-market  throughout 
the  Southwest.  To-day  rice  retails  in  this 
territory  for  six  and  eight  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  price  to  the  grower  is  considerably 
better  than  it  formerly  was.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  by  sagacity  and  initiative  Mr. 
Cabaniss  not  only  secured  nearly  double 
the  former  price  for  his  product  while  reduc- 
ing the  price  to  the  consumer  by  at  least 
one  half,  but  he  also  benefited  thousands  of 
growers  and  consumers  who  had  never  dealt 
with  him-— who,  indeed,  might  possibly  have 
never  heard  of  him. 

It  seems  that  it  is  to  this  point  we  must 
look  for  the  greatest  good  from  this  direct- 
to-the-consumer  movement.  The  retailer,  of 
course,  will  never  be  put  completely  out  of 
business,  for  they  are  an  economic  necessity, 
but  by  direct  dealing  their  tendency,  toward 
rapacity  may  be  held  in  check  and  their 
profits  held  down  to  a  normal  and  reasonable 
figure. 

He  Simply  Uses  Good  Business  Methods 
Which  Others  May  Follow 

In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  coopera- 
tion on  a  small  scale  had  something  to  do 
with  Mr.  Cabaniss'  success.  To  carry  on 
the  business  successfully  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  reasonable  freight  rates  it  was 
necessary  to  sell  the  rice«in  hundred-pound 
lots.  This  quantity  being  more  than  was 
needed  by  some  families,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  a  number  of  consumers  to  cooperate 
in  their  buying,  which  hundreds  did  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  concerned.  Again, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  seller  to 
cooperate,  for  it  is  not  every  farmer  that 
has  enough  produce  to  warrant  him  in  going 
to  the  expense  and  preparation  needed  to 
carry  out  a  direct-selling  campaign.  When 
this  is  the  case,  cooperation,  of  course,  is 
the  remedy. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Mr.  Cabaniss' 
success.  It  is  due  to  a  few  plain  and  easily 
followed  reasons :  First,  a  good  opening : 
second,  a  businesslike  method  of  securin.^' 
and  dealing  with  customers;  third,  a  reason- 
able price  for  his  product.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  farmers  in  other  lines  will  fol- 
low Mr.  Cabaniss'  example  in  selling  direct. 


Shivery 


Mornings 

You  can  have  a  taste  of 
the  summer  sunshine  of 
the  corn  fields  by  serving 
a  dish  of 

Post 
Toasties 

These  crisp  flavoury  bits 
of  toasted  white  corn  make 
an  appetizing  dish  at  any 
time  of  year. 

Try  them  in  February 

and  taste  the  delicate  true 
maize  flavour. 

A  dish  of  Toasties 
served  either  with  cream  or 
milk,  or  fruit,  is  surpris- 
ingly good 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Grocers  everywhere  sell 
Toasties. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


are  always  cheapest.  Onr 
Golden  Sell-Blanching  Cele»y  is 
grown  by  ''Fish" — the  largest 
handler  of  celery  in  the  world. 

Trial  Packet  10c      h  ounce  75c  I 

H  onnce  50c  1  oonce  $1.25  J 

Oar  Farmer's  and  Tracker's  Se,rd 
List  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
-  tion.  With  each  order  we  will 
send  our  1913  Garden  Guide  of 
152  pages.  beautixoUy  illustrated. 
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THE  farm  value  of  farm  products 
of  the  country  in  1912  is  carefully 
figured  to  have  been  $9,532,000,000. 
By  the  time  those  products  get  to 
the  consumer,  several  billions  more  are 
added  to  their  value.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  in 
the  world — that  is,  in  the  civilized  world  that  realizes 
that  this  is  the  twentieth  century — is  there  a  comparable 
volume  of  business  transacted  with  so  little  regard  for 
the  ultimate  economics,  the  fundamental  interests  of 
producer,  consumer  and  community,  as  is  displayed  in 
the  marketing  of  this  imperial  product  of  our  farms. 

Let  Monopoly  Fight  Monopoly 


JUST  one  bit  of  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  this 
statement.  There  is  a  certain  tobacco  region  that 
produces  a  qualitj'  of  tobacco  whose  market  is  found 
only  in  France.  Two  or  three  years  ago  repre- 
sentatives of  these  growers  came  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wilson  and  said,  in  effect :  "We  have  onlj'  one 
•  market  for  our  tobacco.  Prices  have  gone  down  and 
down,  till  we  are  getting  three  to  five  cents  a  pound, 
and  losing  money.  Our  soil  is  becoming  exhausted 
because  we  can't  afford  to  keep  it  up  through  proper 
fertilization.    \\'hat  shall  we  do  ?" 

The  Secretary  made  inquiry  about  the  circumstances 
and  said :  "Why  not  get  together  as  a  cooperative 
association ;  pool  your  tobacco ;  make  one  man,  or  a 
committee,  your  sole  selling  agent.  Don't  sell  except 
through  this  one  agency.  Oppose  your  rnohopoly  of 
supply  to  the  Frenchmen's  monopoly  of  market,  and 
see  if  you  can't  improve  your  condition." 

The  committee  went  away,  and  after  much  difficult 
effort  did  just  what  had  been  recommended.  Yesterday 
Secretary  Wilson  told  me  that,  as  a  result  of  that  coop- 
erative marketing  experiment,  the  last  crop  sold  at 
twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound! 

A  good  many  other  people  have  been  studying  and 
wondering  about  these  conditions,  and  one  of  them,  last 
session  of  Congress,  got  inserted  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill  a  little  clause  that  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  make  our  Government  do  for  the 
agricultural  community  just  what  has  been  done 
toward  better  marketing  in  other  countries.  It  looks  to 
governmental  study  of  conditions  and  leadership  in 
bettering  them. 


How  the  Prune  Won  Its  Shoulder-Straps 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


for  a  dozen  novel  plans  dealing  with  economic  sub- 
jects within  the  covers  of  this  document.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  are  only  outlines ;  skeletons  of  dry  infor- 
mation, untouched  by  the  finger  of  imagination.  The 
thing  that  is  needed;  for  instance,  is  not  the  matter-of- 
fact  description  of  the  organization  and  workings  of 
the  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange,  but  rather  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  things  that  this  and  its 
affiliated  and  subordinate  associations  have  done  for  the 
California  fruit  industry. 

California  has  gone  vastly  farther  in  cooperative 
marketing  than  any  other  American  community.  In  the 
beginning,  its  great  distance  from  markets  seemed  to 
prohibit  great  development  of  the  wonderful  fruit  pos- 
sibilities of  the  State.  The  excessive  charges  and  diffi- 
cult conditions  imposed  by  the  transportation  monopoly 
compounded  the  problem. 


demand.  This  information  is  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  district  and  local 
associations.  It  is  an  interesting  side- 
light that  this  exchange  spends  $75,- 
000  annually  in  telegraph  expenses  alone ! 
All  business  is  on  a  cash  basis.  The  big  exchange 
makes  accounting  of  returns  to  the  growers,  through  the 
district  exchanges ;  it  attends  to  all  litigation  connected 
with  marketing  and  transportation;  looks  after  claims, 
and  advertises  for  a  market  when  business  gets  slack. 


They  Made  Us  Eat  Their  Prunes 


A  Credit  Mark  for  Senator  Smith 

who  started  it  is  Senator  Hoke  Smith 


THE  man  who  started  it  is 
of  Georgia.    He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject' 
of  cooperative  marketing.    He  made  his  beginning — 
inserted  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge — by  getting  this 
little  provision  written  into  the  Appropriation  Bill : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  secure  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
Department  having  authority  to  investigate  such  mat- 
:ers  reports  relative  to  systems  of  marketing  farm 
products,  cooperative  or  otherwise,  in  practice  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
demand  for  such  products  in  various  trade 
centers,  and  shall  make  such  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  relative  to  further 
investigations  of  these  questions  and  the  dis- 
semination of  such  information  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary. 


Dreams,  Lemons  and  Oranges 

NOTHING  save  cooperation  could  have  made  Cali- 
fornia's fruit  industry  what  it  is.  The  idea  seemed 
visionary,  socialistic,  an  iridescent  dream,  when  it  was 
first  proposed.  Anybody  could  have  told  you  that  it 
wouldn't  work,  that  a  man  who  thought  it  would  work 
was  insane.  Almost  everybody  did  explain  those  details 
to  the  first  few  men  who  undertook  to  found  the  great 
organization.  But  that  only  proves  how  badly  "every- 
body" is  mistaken  at  times.  The  thing  was  organized, 
did  find  the  market,  did  put  the  industry  on  its  feet,  is 
to-day  the  country's  best  exemplification  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  sort  of  organization.  It  fought  the  rail- 
roads for  better  rates,  made  itself  heard  and  felt  when 
tariff  rates  were  being  fixed  at  Washington,  induced 
farmers  to  cooperate,  secured  the  very  best  assistance 
that  the  national  agricultural  authorities  could  give,  is 
one  of  the  chief  powers  in  coast  politics  and  has  lighted 
a  lamp  that,  if  farmers  in  other  sections  would  but  be 
guided  by  it,  would  show  them  the  way  to  a  magnificent 
addition  to  their  gains.  It  is  true  that  other  agricultural 
sections  have  vastly  different  problems  from  those  of 
the  California  fruit-growers;  but  every  agricviltural 
section  has  its  own  set  of  problems,  in  the  solution  of 
which  cooperation  would  tremendously  aid. 

California's  orange  and  lemon  crop  is  50,000  car-loads, 
or  20,000,000  boxes  a  year.  There  are  from  10,000  to 
12,000  growers  in  the  business.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
these  are  organized  into  cooperative  societies,  and 
almost  two-thirds  of  these  societies  are  federated  into 
the  great  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange. 

First  are  the  local  associations  of  growers,  115  in  num- 
ber, each  with  40  to  200  members ;  organized  as  corpora- 
tions, not  for  profit;  each  member  taking  stock,  as  a 
rule,  in  proportion  to  his  acreage  or  shipments.  There 


.OUBTLESS  everybody  recollects  how,  a  few  years 
'ago,  the  Great  California  Prune  burst  on  our 
vision.  For  generations  it  had  been  the  butt  of  cheap 
humor,  known  only  as  a  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
boarding-house  bill  of  fare.  Well,  one  year  the  crop 
was  so  huge  that  the  boarding-houses  couldn't  absorb  it. 

Did  the  Californians  let  their  precious  prunes  rot  on 
the  ground,  as  Georgia  peaches  did  two  or  three  years 
back?  Did  they  get  disgusted  and  go  to  cutting  down 
the  prune-orchards,  as  many  Georgians  did  their  peach- 
orchards  ? 

Not  by  a  pocketful !  The  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange 
hired  the  best  advertising  agency  it  could  find,  appro- 
priated a  big  wad  of  cash  and  told  the  ad-writers  to 
convince  the  whole  country  that  prunes  were  the  real 
stuff.  Nobody  could  be  healthy  without  eating  'em ! 
The  most  delicious  of  fruits  I  Send  for  a  free  recipe- 
book  telling  how  tg  make  wonderful,  new  and  novel 
confections  and  desserts  with  'em !  Everj'body  come  on 
and  have  some  prunes !  The  advertising  columns  were 
full  of  it. 

You  recollect  that  advertising  campaign,  don't  you? 
Well,  that's  what  it  was  about ;  it  sold  that  extraordinary 
prune  crop,  founded  a  new  market,  created  a  demand 
that  has  grown  ever  since  and  proved  once  more  that 
cooperation  can  do  things  that  without  cooperation  can't 
even  be  dreamed  of. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  sad  story  of  the  milk-producers 
association  of  the  Chicago  dairy  district.  It  has  about 
3,000  members,  but  no  independent  organization  for 
marketing  its  product.  The  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Company  controls  the  distribution  in  Chicago  and  is 
powerful  enough  absolutely  to  dictate  prices. 


o; 


As  a  result  of  that  provision,  the  Depart- 
ment has  just  issued  a  book  of  391  pages 
entitled  "Systems  of  Marketing  Farm  Prod- 
ucts and  Demand  for  Such  Products  at 
Trade  Centers."  The  trouble  with  this  report 
is  that  it  contains  altogether  too  much  matter 
that  is  not  useful,  and  suggests  too  many  lines  of 
inquiry  that  ough't  to  have  been  followed  out  and 
reported  upon,  but  that  were  not.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  also  a  vast  deal  of  excellent  and  useful  matter  in  it. 
For  instance,  over  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
explanations  of  the  organization  and  workings  of  a 
large  number  of  associations  and  agencies,  some  coop- 
erative and  others  not,  for  marketing  farm  products. 
The  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations of  several  of  these  organizations  are  published, 
and  in  this  regard  the  report  is  thoroughly  practical.  A 
copy  of  the  book  may  be  had  by  addressing  "Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing-Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,"  and  asking  for  "Report  No.  98, 
Department  of  Agriculture."  A  reading  of  it  will  give 
an  excellent  foundation  of  information  concerning  what 
will  probably  be  the  next  big  development  of  the 
Department's  work  for  the  farmers.    There  are  outlines 


17 ARM  AND  FIRESIDE  occasionally  hears  from  a  subscriber  who 
contends  that  our  Washington  correspondent  should  not  have  free 
rein  to  express  his  conviction  on  matters  treated  in  the  Farmers' 
Lobby.    Who  would  want  to  read  a  muzzled  Welliver?    And  who 
wants   the  services   of   a   man   that   can   be   muzzled?     A  lobby 
"with   a   string    to   it"    would    not  be  a    lobby.     The  purpose 
'  of  the  Farmers'  Lobby  is  to  tell  our  readers  what  is  going  on  in  Wash- 
\  ington  and  how  Mr.  Welliver  thinks  it  will  affect  their  interests.  In 
,  most  cases  we  believe  Mr.  Welliver  is  correct,  but  the  publication  of 
<  his  views  is  not  necessarily  an  editorial  endorsement.    THE  EDITOR. 


are  seventeen  district  exchanges,  which  are  simply 
•  clearing-houses  for  handling  the  fruit  through  the  big 
central  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange.  These 
district  exchanges,  like  the  locals,  are  organized  as 
corporations  without  profit.  Their  business  is  to  order 
cars,  conduct  general  relations  with  the  railroads  and 
keep  members  informed  of  air  details  concerning  the 
trade  and  the  interests  of  the  growers. 


A  Great  System  of  Agencies  • 

fP  AT  the  apex  of  this  cooperative  pyramid  we 
come  to  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange, 
composed  of  these  seventeen  district  bodies.  It,  like- 
wise, is  a  non-profit-making  corporation,  with  only 
$17,000  capital. 

The  exchange  places  bonded  agents  in  the  chief  mar- 
ket centers  of  this  country  and  Canada.  They  wire,  each 
day,   all  market    information,    reports   on   sales  and 


Organize  and  Fight  Back 

N  APRIL  15th  and  October  15th  the  Chicago  end 
of  the  concern  is  notified  by  wire  from  New  York 
on  what  basis  contracts  will  be  made  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  milk-producers  are  required  to  sign  up  by 
4  P.  M.  of  the  'contract  day,  at  the  price  fixed  in  New 
York.  The  report  says  that  producers  get  2?^  cents  per 
quart  net  for  the  six  months  from  April  1  to  October  1, 
1912,  and  are  getting  3  13/24  cents  per  quart  for  the 
current  half  year.  In  summer  the  retail  price  is  more 
than  three  times  what  the  producer  is  paid;  in  winter, 
twice  as  much.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  there 
is  right  now  an  incipient  strike  among  the 
producers,  and  Chicago  is  in  the  way  of  a 
fine  muss  over  the  milk  question.  Boston 
had  that  experience  a  year  or  two  ago,  for 
like  reasons.  The  producers  simply  have  no 
part  in  the  business  because  they  are  not 
organized  effectively.  The  present  trouble 
holds  promise  of  better  organization  and 
better  conditions  for  the  milk-producers. 

It  would  not  do  to  close  without  telling 
about  the  cooperative  milk-distribution  sta- 
tion at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
held  by  a  stock  company,  all  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by 
the  actual  producers  of  the  milk.  This  concern  pays  the 
farmers  fifteen  cents  a  gallon  in  summer  and  twenty 
cents  in  winter.  That  is,  one  and  one-eighth  cents  more 
in  summer  and  one  and  one-half  cents  more  in  winter 
than  is  paid  by  the  monopoly  which  controls  the  vast 
Chicago  market. 

The  fact  is  that,  unless  the  farmers  go  in  for  monopoly 
through  cooperation,  monopoly  will  be  going  in  for 
farms  before  long.  It  is  doing  it  already  in  some  places. 
Startling  stories  are  constantly  coming  out  about  great 
packers  going  into  the  stock  business,  sometimes  in  this 
country,  sometimes  in  South  America.  It  all  means  that 
if  the  farmer  doesn't  fight  back,  by  using  the  same 
methods  of  high  and  effective  organization,  the  various 
combines  which  seek  to  dominate  his  industry  will  reach 
out  to  the  land  itself,  and  the  independent  farmer  will 
be  squeezed  still  harder.    Will  you  wait  for  that  time? 
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Adventures  ^al^ENEFiciARY 


Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propeUed  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire.  In  his  igno- 
rance he  is  persuaded  by  "Chicken  Smithers"  to  buy  six 
"mated  pairs"  of  chickens.  They  are  "Alderneys  "  and 
"Holsteins."  A  large  Shanghai  rooster  has  a  bantam 
hen  as  an  affinity. 

While  Wright  is  sketching  he  is  attacked  by  an  angry 
"cow"  that  chases  him  across  a  field,  and  through  this 
episode  he  learns  that  cows  are  sometimes  bulls. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
ferry." 

Miss  L.axsing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  the  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
himself  and  the  ferry  and  determines  to  learn  to  swim. 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

When  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adventures 
begin.    This  is  a  continuation  of  them. 

Chapter  XII. — Consulting  Counsel 

'OU'LL  permit  the  observation,  Mr. 
Wright,  that  you  must  be  faring  not 
so  badly.  You've  been  there  ten  days, 
and  the  ferry  appears  to  agree  with 
I  }-ou.  You — ah — ah — j  ou  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  keener  interest  in  ah — ah — 
contemporarj-  incident." 

Thus  Mr.  Dodd,  swaying  gently  in 
his  office-chair,  tips  of  fingers  lightly 
pressed  together,  knee  braced  against 
a  drawer,  addressed  Wright,  who  sat 
erect  in  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawyer's  desk. 

"Oh,  I'm  interested  enough,  and  in  enough  things,"  the 
young  man  responded.  "That's  why  I  came  to  town 
to-day.  You  told  me  you'd  be  ready  to  supply  advice, 
if  I  needed  it." 

"Certainly,  professional  advice — that  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  your  uncle's  executor,"  said  the  lawyer.  "And 
personal  advice,  too,"  he  added,  after  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation.   "That  is.  of  course,  if  you  care  for  it." 

"It  will  be  welcome,  sir.  But  I  think  it's  the  other 
sort  I'd  like  first.  What  does  it  cost  to  lick  a  man — two 
men?" 

Mr.  Dodd  ceased  the  soothing  motion  of  his  chair. 
"My  dear  sir.  wha*  do  you  mean?"  Ke  said.  "Cost  of 
licking  a  man?  Do  you  refer  to  medical  attendance 
or — ah — ah — the  retaining  of — ah — ah — cooperation  for 
the  undertaking?    You  will  have  to  be  more  specific." 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  the  doctors,"  Wright  admit- 
ted. "And  I  guess  I  can  get  along  single-handed,"  he 
went  on,  more  blithely.  "You  see,  I've  had — well,  I've 
been  in  w^hat  you  might  call  training,  and  now  the  first 
soreness  is  over,  I'm  beginning  to  be  what  you  might 
call  fit." 

Mr.  Dodd  leaned  forward.  "Tell  me  about  it,"  he 
said  genially. 

"Well,  I've  learned  to  swim  for  one  thing.  Might  be 
useful,  you  know,  for  a  ferryman.  Then  I've  learned 
to  scull  the  scow,  and  that  brings  up  the  wrist  muscles; 
and  I'm  getting  the  swing  in  chopping  wood,  and  I've 
had  to  do  some  digging,  and  between  'em  the  back  and 
upper  arms  get  attention.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  really  in  pretty 
fair  condition." 

".\nd  so  you  are  moved  to  ask  the  cost  of  licking  a 
man — or  was  it  two  men?" 

"The  legal  cost,  I  mean — fine,  you  know,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.    Let's  start  with  one  man." 

"That  depends,"  Mr.  Dodd  said  promptly.  "Probably 
simple  assault — " 

"Better  throw  in  battery,"  the  client  suggested. 
"There'll  be  a  good  job,  if  it's  done  at  all." 

"But  without  any  but  nature's  weapons,  I'll  assume. 
A  justice  of  the  peace  would  have  to  consider  the 
attendant  circumstances — provocation,  for  instance." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right;  plenty  of  it." 

"Then  you  could  probably  count  upon  a  light  fine,  say 
five  or  ten  dollars,  with  costs  of  five  or  six  dollars  more, 
I  dare  say." 

"Umph !"  W^right  reflected  a  moment.  "And  if  it's 
two  men?    Any — er — er — any  discount  to  the  trade?" 

"No;  rather  the  other  way.  Cumulative  assessment, 
so  to  speak." 

"I  catch  the  idea;  just  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,"  the 
young  man  said  readily.  "Now  we  can  move  on  to  the 
next  question.    What  happens  if  I  shoot  a  bull?" 

"You  pay  for  it!"  Mr.  Dodd  replied  with  unusual 
promptitude. 

"What?   If  it  tosses  me  over  a  fence?" 

The  lawyer  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "Whose  fence?" 
he  inquired. 

Wright's  face  lengthened.  "I  don't  detect  your  drift," 
he  said.  "The  brute  chased  me  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
and  hooked  me  the  last  jump.  Why,  the  way  he  lifted 
me,  I  fair  took  the  fence  in  my  stride.  You  wouldn't 
always  count  on  such  luck,  would  you?" 

"I  wouldn't!"  Mr.  Dodd  said  with  emphasis.  "But 
the  point  about  the  ownership  of  the  fence — and  the 
land — is  this :  if  you  were  on  another  man's  property, 
you  were  probably  a  trespasser." 

Wright  was  not  deeply  impressed.  "That  lot  has  the 
best  view  of  the  river  and  the  island,"  he  said,  "and  no 
bull  on  earth  is  going  to  stop  me  from  getting  a  picture. 


Didn't  tell  you,  did  I,  that  brute  had  a  bully  sketch  I'd 
made  spiked  on  the  same  horn  that  he  ringed  me  with? 
^^"ell,  there  are  limits  to  forbearance,  I'd  like  you  to 
understand." 

Mr.  Dodd  again  set  his  chair  moving  through  its  little 
arc.  "Didn't  you  have  any  warning?"  he  asked.  "Hadn't 
anjbody  told  you  the  bull  was  loose  in  the  field?" 

Wright  shook  his  head.  "Neither  one  nor  t'other," 
he  said.  "I  saw  the  animal  roaming  around,  of  course, 
but — well,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  took  him  for 
a  lady.  You  see,  I'm  a  novice  on  farm  stock,  anywaj". 
Afterward — when  I  w-as  in  the  road,  I  mean — a  fellow 
came  along,  just  as  I  was  getting  the  range  with  some 
rocks,  and  said  he  owned  the  bull.  Fellow  was  named 
Simonds — Zeb  Simonds,  it  appeared.  Neighbor  of  mine. 
He's  No.  2  on  the  list  for  a  licking,"  Wright  concluded, 
but  he  did  not  explain  ^vho  No.  1  might  be. 

Mr.  Dodd's  face  took  on  a  serious  look.  "I  know 
Simonds,"  he  said.  "Let  him  alone,  Mr.  W'right,  and 
keep  out  of  the  waj^  of  his  bull." 

"That  bull  is  going  to  be  shot !"  WVight  said  stub- 
bornh-.  "What  you'll  please  tell  me  is  what  Simonds 
can  do — legally,  that  is — when  I've  filled  the  brute  w^ith 
buckshot." 

"He  can  bring  suit  for  damages — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right !"  the  ferryman  broke  in  with  an 
air  of  relief.  "That's  about  what  I  expected.  But  to 
get  on  to  the  next  question.  Am  I  bound  to  turn  out 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  row  somebod3-  across  the 
river  for  four  cents?" 

"I'm  afraid  you  are.  The  ferry  is  a  common  carrier, 
you  see,  and  in  return  for  j'our  monopoly  of  transpor- 
tation you  are  bound  to  serve  the  public's  convenience." 

Wright  shook  his  head.  "There's  a  lot  of  unappreci- 
ated willingness  for  self-sacrifice  in  this  world,  Mr. 
Dodd,"  he  objected. 

"I  regret  I  cannot  give  you  more  comfort,"  the  lawj-er 
told  him.  "However,  there  is  a  compensating  point  you 
should  bear  in  mind.  As  a  common  carrier,  serving  the 
public  at  a  rate  of  recompense  fixed  b}-  statute,  no 
customer  can  refuse  to  settle  with  you  for  that  service. 
If  anyone  attempts  to,  he  becomes  liable  to  arrest  and 
fine.  You  cannot  refuse  service ;  the  public  served  can- 
not refuse  payment.    You  see  the  mutual  obligation?" 

"I  can  see  it  well  enough,"  Wright  replied,  but  he  did 
not  look  as  if  knowledge  brought  happiness.  "Well, 
there's  one  more  poser  for  you.    Suppose  a  \to\  w-ho  is, 
we'll  say,  a  bit  backward  and  slow  of  development  has 
been  making  his  home — no,  I  won't  call  it  that,  by 
George ! — has  been  permitted  to  hang  about  the  place 
of  a  half-uncle  or  second  cousin,  or  some  relation  like 
that,  and  has  received  less  care  and  affection  than  the 
half-uncle's  hogs,  and  has  found  somebody  else  who's 
at  least  willing  to  see  that  he  has  something  to  eat 
regularly  and  a  place  to  sleep — well, 
\vhat  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is,  what 
sort  of  a  claim  can  the  half-uncle  or 
second  cousin  set  up  for  his  custodj', 
against  the  other  man?" 

Mr.  Dodd  grew  serious  again. 
"Assuming  that  there  has  been  no 
legal  adoption  of  the  minor,"  he 
ruled,  "it  would  doubtless  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  plaintiff  to  show 
actual  damages  in  loss  of  the  minor's 
services  due  him  in  return  for  pre- 
vious maintenance ;  in  other  words, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  tort.  This,  of  course, 
as  j'ou  understand,  would  be  outside 
of  any  question  raised  as  to  the 
proper  character  of  the  person  har- 
boring such  minor  child  and  of  fit- 
ness to  assume  such  relation." 

Wright  rose  from  his  chair  with 
symptoms  of  alacrity.  "That  means, 
in  plain  English,  nothing  worse  than 
another  lawsuit,  doesn't  it?"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "Glad  to  have  the  point 
cleared.  You  see,  I've  been  afraid 
there  might  be  injunctions,  or  quo 
warrantos,  or  some  of  those  things, 
and  I  hate  uncertainties.  And  now  \ 
must  be  getting  back  to  the  ferry.! 
You'll  be  sure  to  bear  my  respectful 
homage  and  my  heartiest  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Dodd,  and  tell  her  I'm  eternally 
her  debtor  for  her  kindnesses." 

"I'll  deliver  the  message,  though 
I'd  rather  you'd  bear  it  yourself  ancj 
come  up  to  dinner,"  the  lawyer  re- 
sponded. 

"You  don't  know  how  I'm  tempted, 
Mr.  Dodd,"  Wrigjit  said,  "but  I 
haven't  time,  and  it  wouldn't  do.  The 
only  way  I  ^n  live  on  my  own  cook- 
ing is  by  sticking  to  it.  If  I  stay  and 
get  a  mouthful  of  the  real  thing,  I'm 
lost." 

He  turned  away,  and  his  hand  was 
on  the  door-knob,  when  Mr.  Dodd 
stopped  him. 

"If  you  get  into  litigation,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  look  after  your  inter- 
ests." he  said.  "We're  counsel  to  the 
executor,  you  know,  and  we'll  stretch 
the  commission  to  cover  the  ferry       He  wheeled  about  to  confront  a  very  angry  man  striding  toward  them 


and  the  ferryman,  if  you  so  desire.  But  we  can't  serve 
you  better  than  by  suggesting  that  trouble  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  out  of — trouble  of  all  sorts,  I  mean,"  the 
lawj-er  concluded  impressivel}'. 

Chapter  XIII. — Zeb  Simonds's  Bull 

"YES  sir,  there  was  Sublime  Porte,  and  LeGrand 
Marquis,  and  Charlemange  Peterson,  and  Harald 
Athelstane — them  was  the  boys — and  Madeline  Amelia, 
and  Charlotta  Misericordia,  and  Dowager  Alexandra, 
and  me — we  was  the  girls.  You  "see,  Ma  she  hadn't  read 
a  lot,  and  she  had  to  do  it  by  ear  mosth",  same  as  some 
folks  play  the  pianny;  but  she  had  imagination.  Ma  had, 
and  she  said  if  any  of  us  got  to  be  presidents  or  presi- 
dents' wives,  it'd  be  mighty  handy  to  have  names  that'd 
sound  full-size.  And  I  guess  she  was  right,  though 
somehow  we  ain't  none  of  us  got  the  call  to  the  ^^'hite 
House  yet  Still,  there's  LeGrand  Marquis — he's  started, 
as  3-ou  might  say,  for  he's  an  alderman  out  in  Duluth. 
But  then  he  was  allers  forehanded,  LeGrand  ^Marquis 
was.  And  as  for  the  rest,  I  dunno  but  the\"  done  just 
as  well's  if  Ma  had  called  'em  Mary  Jane  and  John 
Henrj-.  and  so  on.  I  ain't  never  kicked,  I  know,  and  I 
guess  I  had  more  call  than  any  of  the  others,  for  Ma 
named  me  Salina  Cruz — kinder  betwixt  and  between,  as 
you  might  say,  and  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  Hke 
butter  just  when  it's  beginnin'  to  come.  But  what's  the 
use  of  me  runnin'  on  ?  You  don't  know  any  of  'em, 
and  ain't  likely  to,  so  far's  I  can  see." 

Wright,  slowly  paddling  his  skiff  across  the  river, 
met  the  glance  of  his  fair  passenger  facing  him  from 
the  forward  thwart. 

"Now,  that's  unkind,  Mrs.  Hutley,"  said  he.  "\^'hy 
shouldn't  I  be  interested  in  them,  when  I  know  you,  and 
am  interested  in  you,  and  know  you  are  interested  in 
them?    Whj',  it  works  out  a  regular  circle." 

Mrs.  Hutley  stole  a  plump  hand  to  her  head,  and  sh'ly 
patted  into  place  one  of  several  errant  tresses,  whose 
dark  red  was  varied  by  strands  of  gray. 

"Laws  o'  massy.  Mr.  Wright !  but  it  does  take  you  to 
get  at  things,  or  around  'em — women  folks  included,  I 
reckon,"  she  said,  bridling.  "Not  but  they  was  inter- 
estin',  entertainin'  children;  I'll  say  that  for  'em, 
'specially  Sublime  Porte  when  he  had  hives.  But  it  isn't 
everybodj'  that'd  care  or  pretend  to.  You  may  be  foolin' 
me,  but  I'm  weak-minded  enough  to  like  it."  And  she 
nodded  at  the  ferryman  in  a  very  friendly  fashion. 

"And  so  do  I,"  \\'right  hastened  to  declare  w'ith  a 
very  reasonable  degree  of  truth.  Mrs.  Hutley  was  a 
frequent  patron  of  the  ferry,  her  house  standing  a  little 
back  from  the  river  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 
western  landing  to  the  railroad  station.  She  was.  he 
judged,  not  far  from  fifty,  brisk,  [coxtixued  ox  p.\ge  37] 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE— A  new  and  interest- 
ing feature  of  our  page  of  Sunday  Reading 
is  the  Sunday-school  lesson  for  two  Sun- 
days of  the  month,  with  a  little  explana- 
tory talk  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Benaies. 
These  lessons  will  be  found  very  helpful 
by  teachers  who  have  not  many  books  of 
reference  at  hand  or  who  have  not  the 
time  to  consult  the  library.  But  those 
who  will  most  appreciate  these  lessons 
and  their  expositions  are  the  members 
who  are  too  far  from  any  church  to  at- 
tend or  who  have  duties  that  prevent 
their  regular  attendance.  By  following 
the  lessons  here  presented,  these  readers 
will  still  be  able  to  keet>  up  with  the  work 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  not  lose  the 
thread  of  the  lessons.  In  the  next  num- 
ber will  be  the  lessons  for  February  16th 
and  February  23d. 


The  Flood 

♦ 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  February  2d : 
Gen.  6,  9-12;  7,  11-24.  Read  chapters  6 
and  7. 

Golden  Text :  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ; 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Rom.  6,  23. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  rural-life  book. 
Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

DEFORE  the  days  of  commercial  yeast 
our  mothers  used  a  "starter"  to  raise 
their  bread  with.  When  the  world  gets 
too  bad,  God  uses  some  man  as  a  "starter" 
to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity 
again.  Noah  became  the  first  starter, 
saved  from  among  men  before  the  flood. 
Adam  died  only  about  125  years  before 
Xoah's  birth,  yet  the  flood  was  about  1,600 
years  after  Adam's  creation.  The  human 
race,  after  Adam's  sin  and  Abel's  murder 
by  Cain,  divided  into  two  streams,  the 
sons  of  God  descending  from  Sefh,  and 
sons  of  men  from  Cain.  Giant  men  and 
giant  animals  lived  in  those  early  days. 

In  process  of  time  the  two  races  became 
mixed,  and  the  result  was  a  new  race  of 
mighty  men  of  evil  renown.  Intelligent 
crossing  of  breeds  has  produced  the  best 
corn,  wheat,  crther  grains,  and  the  best  of 
farm  animals.  The  American  is  the 
biggest  man  among  nations,  for  he  is 
cross-bred.  But  the  sensual  mixing  of  the 
sons  of  God  with  evil  men  could  only 
produce  intensified  wickedness,  eliminat- 
ing the  good  traits,  until  riotous  iniquity 
and  violence  had  permeated  humanity  to 
the  limit.  You  don't  make  rotten  apples 
good  by  keeping  them  with  sound  ones. 
And  a  Christian-bred  boy  can't  keep  sound 
by  running  around  with  cigarette-smoking 
toughs.  Noah  and  his  family  alone  stood 
the  test  of  righteousness.  He  was  the  only 
true  line-bred  son  of  God  left. 

When  the  dairy  herd  becomes  thor- 
oughly infected  with  tuberculosis,  the  only 
remedy  is  destruction.  The  human  race 
became  so  bloodthirsty,  violent  and  cor- 
rupted in  the  1,500  years  after  Abel's 
death  that  it  was  a  mercy  to  exterminate 
them.  It  seems  that  no  law  had  been 
established,  as  each  man  was  supposed  to 
do  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  sight. 
Many  powerful  chiefs  and  kings  arose, 
warring  against  each  other.  Conflict  and 
sensuality  was  the  law  of  life.  A  tre- 
mendous population  was  evidently  in 
existence,  possibly,  though  not  probably, 
100,000,000  in  1,500  years.  Whatever  the 
population,  it  was  a  putrid  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. God  told  Noah  He  would  give 
them  120  years  for  repentance  before  com- 
plete destruction  came,  ordering  him  to 
build  a  gigantic  houseboat  according  to 
His  plans. 

God  had  tried  every  means  to  keep  men 
righteous,  had  separated  a  portion  as  sons 
of  God,  gave  long  life  for  experience  and 
repentance,  gave  fifteen  centuries  for  race 
repentance,  sent  His  Spirit  to  strive  with 
men,  gave  long  warning  of  approaching 
destruction  and  sent  Noah  to  preach 
righteousness.  He  couldn't  take  away 
their  freedom  of  choice,  for  they  would 
cease  to  be  men.  The  time  came.  Noah's 
family  and  mates  of  all  animals  entered 
the  ark's  refuge. 

How  many  animals  went  in?  T<fo  one 
knows.  But  take  naturalist  Wallace's 
extreme  estimate  of  2,415  species  of  land 
animals,  multiply  by  two,  and  add  the  70 
clean  animals.  Find  the  ark's  floor  space, 
450x75x45  feet,  three  floors,  and  you'll 
find  plenty  of  room  for  all  animals,  food 
and  Noah's  family.  The  average-sized 
animal  would  be  about  like  a  cat  or  a 
small  dog. 

The  flood  extended  over  the  inhabited 
earth.    All  ancient  nations  have  records 


of  the  deluge.  Where  could  such  a  forty- 
day  flood  come  from?  This  is  the  best 
explanation :  Many  scientists  believe  that 
this  earth  was  once  surrounded  with  great 
dense  cloud-rings,  like  Saturn  in  our  solar 
system,  and  when  certain  changes  took 
place  in  God's  time  "all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  If 
Saturn's  rings  would  condense,  that  planet 
would  be  flooded. 


God's  Covenant  with  Noah 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  February  9th : 
Gen.  9,  8-17.  Read  Gen.,  chapters  8  and  9. 

Golden  Text :  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth. — Gen. 
9,  13. 

THE  deluge  was  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race,  Noah  the  new  hope. 
After  God  had  flood-washed  the  earth 
of  its  foul  wickedness,  and  every  former 
living  thing  had  been  buried  by  the  sedi- 
ment, Noah's  first  act  was  gratefully  to 
worship  God  by  a  burnt  offering  from 
each  of  the  clean  animals  on  his  newly 
built  altar.  Gratitude  warms  the  heart 
of  God  and  man  and  cements  them  to- 
gether. God  now  took  this  second  Adam, 
Noah,  to  begin  over  again  on  a  higher 
basis. 

When  the  boy  gets  restlessly  disobe- 
dient, it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  him  a 
partnership  in  certain  crops  or  animals. 
It  develops  the  boy's  manhood.  God  took 
man  into  partnership  with  Him  on  a  small 
scale.  First,  He  removed  the  curse  from 
the  ground,  for  before  the  flood  there 
was  no  rain,  "but  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole 
face  of  the  ground,"  making  the  air 
warmly  damp,  just  the  kind  for  a  rank, 
uneatable  growth. 

But  now  the  surrounding  vapory  atmos- 
phere was  cleared,  the  sun  shone  bright, 
most  of  the  weeds  and  vegetation  were 
buried  under  the  sediment,  and  conditions 
were  more  favorable  for  food  crops^with- 
out  most  of  the  former  hindrances.  The 
curse  of  the  ground  was  removed.  Sec- 
ond, God  promised  there  would  never  be 
another  flood  to  destroy  all  living  crea- 
tures. Third,  He  promised  that  the  daily 
and  seasonal  regularity,  with  seed-time 
and  harvest,  should  never  cease  while  the 
earth  remains.  God  now  repeats  to  Noah 
the  blessing  He  bestowed  on  Adam,  "Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth." 

During  their  half-year  in  the  ark  the 
animals  had  become  subservient  to  their 
human  masters,  and  after  their  liberty 
God  continued  the  instinct  of  man's  su- 
periority in  them  to  fear  and  shun  man 
ever  after,  making  man  safer  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals.  Domestic  ani- 
mals excepted,  this  has  been  true  ever 
since.  It  seems  that  before  the  flood  man 
was  designed  to  be  a  vegetarian  exclu- 
sively, but  now  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions God  told  him  to  eat  meat  as  well 
as  vegetable  foods,  although  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  blood  as  food,  for  the  blood 
is  the  life,  and  the  life  must  not  be  eaten. 
The  wide-open  game-law  for  all  seasons 
and  animals  came  in  only  after  the  flood. 
It  made  living  easier  to  have  a  part  of 
his  food  composed  of  meat,  both  wild  and 
domestic. 

The  first  command  with  penalty  at- 
tached is  here  given  for  the  first  time. 
Both  man  and  beast  are  prohibited  from 
killing  any  man.  The  murderer,  man  or 
beast,  shall  be  put  to  death  in  this  new 
order  of  things.  Before  the  flood  there 
was  no  law,  now  the  development  of  law 
begins.  The  repeated  injunction  to  "be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly in  the  earth,  and  multiply  therein" 
indicates  that  mankind  increased  at  a 
much  faster  rate  after  than  before  the 
flood. 

God  bound  Himself  by  a  covenant,  or 
contract,  forever,  never  to  destroy  all 
flesh  again  with  a  flood,  and  agreed  to 
write  His  beautiful  rainbow  signature 
across  the  heavens  throughout  all  genera- 
tions as  a  proof  of  His  promise.  Other- 
wise the  people  would  fear  another  deluge 
whenever  it  rained. 

Old  things  were  now  passed  away,  all 
things  became  new ;  climatic,  soil  and 
crop,  conditions  were  more  favorably 
changed,  length  of  human  life  was  gradu- 
ally shortened,  living  conditions  bettered, 
the  beginnings  of  law  established  and 
covenant  promises  between  God  and  man. 
Noah's  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth, 
became  the  respective  heads  of  the  Asi- 
atic, southern  and  European  nations,  and 
the  earth  soon  became  rapidly  re-peopled. 


I  will  tell  you  how 
to  become  a  prosperous 
Fruit  Rancher  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California 

I  -will  show  you  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  a  home  for  yourself 
and  those  dependent  upon  you. 

California  is  no  lotus  land,  where  men  gain  wealth  and  ease  without  effort. 
But  its  great  central  valley  is  blessed  with  a  soil  of  wonderful  fertility.  The 
high  Sierras  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  climate  is 
ideally  arranged  for  the  perfect  ripening  of  a  wide  range  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
grain  crops,  and  live  stock.  The  social  organization  effected  by  those  now 
there  makes  it  a  splendid  country  in  which  to  build  a  home  and  rear  a  family. 
It  is  a  land  blessed  with  tremendous  natural  advantages,  and  every  ambitious, 
earnest,  industrious  man  who  goes,  will  find  there  the  conditions  necessary  to 
insure  a  permanent  success. 

Fruit  ranching  is  the  way  to  the  greatest  ultimate  profit.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  a  good  grove,  orchard  or  vineyard  takes  time.  So  we  say,  go  slow, 
even  to  those  who  are  financially  able  to  enter  the  business  and  carry  it  until 
the  trees  and  vines  have  ha,d  time  to  come  into  bearing.  Plant  only  a  part  of 
your  land  to  trees,  use  the  rest  for  quick-money  crops.  Plant  to  alfalfa  and 
buy  a  few  dairy  cows.  These,  with  a  flock  of  chickens  and  turkeys,  a  few  hogs 
and  a  garden,  will  meet  the  running  expense  until  the  fruit  begins  to  come  in. 
Then  orchard  or  vineyard  gradually  may  be  enlarged  until  all  the  land  is 
planted.   The  resulting  profit  is  your  absolute  insurance  against  the  future. 

You  will  not  have  to  undergo  pioneer  privations.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
is  a  finished  country.  The  varieties  of  fruit  best  adapted  to  the  several  sections 
are  known.  Irrigation  water  is  ready  or  economically  may  be  developed.  The 
fruit  growers'  exchanges  and  other  marketing  organizations  have  perfected  a 
system  of  getting  greatest  returns  for  the  grower.  The  state  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  money  on  country  roads.  California's  school  system  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  country,  and  the  state-wide  library  organization  gives  to  all  access  to 
the  great  collection  of  books  in  the  state  library. 

In  a  word,  you  will  find  here  a  splendid  country  for  business,  even  a  finer 
country  for  home-making,  and  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  children. 

I  believe  that  every  man  who  buys  land  in  California  to-day  will  find  his 
place  an  asset  of  increasing  value  every  j^ear  hereafter. 

I  am'  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  men  and  women  who  are  considering 
the  West  as  a  place  to  make  a  home.  I  know  that  the  organization  of  which  I 
am  the  head  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  service  to  all,  and  I  want  you  to 
feel  at  liberty  to  call  upon  me  for  any  information  about  California  that  you  may 
require.    This  service  is  free. 

We  have  just  published  an  illustrated  folder  describing  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.   It's  free.   Read  it. 

C.  L.  Seagraves, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  .\.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2145  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

N.  B. — Take  advantage  of  the  twice-a-month  homeseekers'  excursions — go 
see  for  yourself.    I  will  tell  you  about  train  and  fares. —  C.  L.  S. 


Vaseline 

For  all  affections  and  irritations  of  the  skin,  "Vaseline"  is 
the  purest,  safest  and  most  efficaci.-.us  of  simple  applications. 
Relieves  throat  irritations,  too. 

There  are  a  variety  of  "Vaseline"  preparations — home 
remedies— for  all  the  minor  accidents  and  ills.  Especially 
needed  for  the  children.  Free  booklet  tells  why.  Write  today. 

In  metal  capped  glass  bottles,  everywhere 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 

 ^  _  „  (Consolidated;  _ ,   

36  State  Street  New  York 


Trial  Bottle,  10c.  Postpaid 


5  YEAR 


mffEST 
qi/AUTi 


MCTUAt  BUGGIES  are  recognized  everywhere  a9 
standard— proven  the  best.  Only  line  guaranteed  for 
5  years.  Sold  direct  cutting  out  middlemen's  profits 
and  saving  you  $2S.0I)  lo  $45.00  oa  each  buggy. 

This  Fine  Model  <S2Q 
S<y/eG.L.  Only    9^^'^^   at  $55.00 

Delivered  Price  on  request. 
Other  styles  have  twin  auto  and  triple  auto  seats, 
with  automobile  top.  Also  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons, 
Farm  Wagons,  Farm  Trucks,  etc.  All  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices— Sent  on  approval— Guara.ri= 
teed  toplease  or  your  money  bacK. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  is  the  best  on  the 
market— made  of  highest  grade  pure  leather— sold 
Reference —         direct  at  a  saving  of  25';i  lo  50?i. 
S.Ill.Naflj,,^'^^^    FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Bank.  FWKt     Single  bug£y  harness  $5.85 

per  set  up;  double,  $14.10 
up;  work  harness,  $19.00  up. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and 
Selirered  Prices. 
'  Mutual  Carriage  ^  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 
Station  65  B,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

'or  Station  CO  E,  2"0  Ftflh  Ave.,  New  Y..rk  City. 


Special  Club  Offer 

For  Our  Readers 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
publishers  of  Home  Life,  you  can  get 
this  splendid  paper  for  one  year  in 
connection  with  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  a  special  reduced  price. 

Home  Life  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar family  papers  publislied.  It  con- 
tains special  articles  from  famous 
writers  on  many  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
Some  of  its  contributors  are  Elbert 
Hubbard,  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  \V.  A. 
Evans,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Rev. Wilbur 
Chapman,  the  world's  greatest  evan- 
gelist, and  others  whose  opinions  are  of 
world-wide  significance.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  will  find  Home  Life 
helpful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Farm  and  Fireside  ] 

Home  Life  I  SO  CentS 

For  One  Whole  Year 

Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  I,  1913 


ONE  MORE  CHANCE 

to  Renew  Your  Subscription  at  Bargain  Prices 

DURING  January  Farm  and  Fireside  offered  old  subscribers 
special  inducements  to  renew  their  subscriptions  before  our 
regular  subscription  season  was  over.  It  seems  only  fair  and 
reasonable  to  extend  this  Great  Subscription  Opportunity  a  few  daj^s 
longer,  and  give  our  readers  who  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Special  Rates  in  January  one  more  chance. 

The  subscription  season  will  soon  be  over.  All  subscribers  who 
intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Even  if  j-our  subscription  does  not  expire  for  several 
months,  you  ought  to  send  in  your  renewal  now.  Our  offers 
will  save  you  money.  Your  renewal  will  become  effective  on  the 
expiration  of  j^our  present  subscription.  If  you  fully  appreciate  this 
opportunit}^  you  ^ill  renew  for  several  years  in  advance  and  insure 
yourself  against  any  rise  in  price  of  the  paper. 


Last  Chance  Offers 

These  prices  will  be  effective  until  February  20th.  Better  not 
wait  until  the  last  minute,  but  send  in  j^our  order  right  away.  The 
regular  subscription  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  50  cents  a  year. 

Every  Other  Saturday 


Farm  and  Fireside  comes  to  you  every  other  Satur- 
day,— 26  big  helpful  Dumbers  in  the  course  of  a  year's 
subscription.  No  other  paper  contains  so  much  helpful 
and  interesting  information  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  It  is  really  a  made-to-order  paper.  Every 
member  of  your  family  will  be  the  better  for  the  good 
cheer,  instruction  and  inspiration  contained  in  this  paper. 

Strictly  Up-to-Date 

Here  is  a  farm  paper  that  is  strictly  up-to-date.  Its 
contributions  and  special  articles  prove  most  timely 
and  practical  for  this  reason.    Farm  and  Fireside  is  | 
edited  by  farm  people  for  farm  people.    It  aims  to  I 
help  the  farmer  make  bigger  profits  from  the  farm  and  I 
to  help  the  housewife  manage  the  household  pleasantly  I 
(and  economically.    You  will  always  find  this  paper 
[honest,  sincere  and  fearless  in  its  exertions  for  the  welfare 
{of  the  farm  and  farm  people. 

m 

>  The  many  big  special  departments  of  F.arm  and 
|FiRESiDE  cover  every  phase  of  activity  on  the  farm. 
yThe  Market  Outlook  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  price  y 
•that  you  may  expect  for  your  live  stock  and  produce 
several  weeks  hence,  and  help  you  to  sell  for  the  very 
Ibest  prices  obtainable.  The  Farmers'  Lobby  will  keep 
'you  posted  on  just  what  Congress  and  the  Department  | 
of  Agriculture  are  doing  to  help  the  farmer,  who 
really  pays  the  bills  for  it  all.  This  department  will  be 
most  important  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Practical  Features 

The  Editors  of  Farm  and  Fireside  are  always  calling 
for  practical  ideas, — something  that  somebody  has  done, 
actual  improvements,  farm  crops,  farm  conditions,  and 
such  like.  You  will  find  in  it  no  wild  theories,  but  actual 
brass- tack  ideas  that  are  no  longer  experiments,  but 
practical  facts.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  better  than  ever  this  next  year. 


tig  Special  Departments 


Offer  No.  1 

Our  BargEun  Price  for  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE,  for  four 
years  — 104  times  —  half  price 

$2-00 

Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE,  for  one  year 
and  10  months — 22  months — 
50  numbers 

50c 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  FARM 
I  AND  FIRESIDE,  for  II  months 


-24  times 


35 


c 


Special  Prices  Will  Soon  Be  Withdrawn  For  Good 


Win  Your  Own  Subscription 

GET  two  of  your  friends  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  hand  you  40  cents  each 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Fakm  and  Fireside.    Send  us  the  names  and  the 
80  cents.    We  will  enter  both  subscriptions  for  a  year  each  and  also  extend 
your  own  subscription  one  full  year  as  a  Special  Reward  for  the  favor. 

Rock-Bottom  Prices 

THE  rates  quoted  above  are  absolutely  rock-bottom  prices.  The  white  paper 
in  your  year's  subscription  costs  us  more  than  we  ask  you  to  pay  for  the  sub- 
scription. There  is  no  room  for  subscription  agent's  commissions  at  these 
rates.  Not  another  farm  paper  in  this  country  can  afford  to  operate  on  such  lib- 
eral terms  to  its  subscribers.  This  has  been  our  policy  for  35  years  and  is  largely 
accountable  for  the  extensive  circulation  and  prestige  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Mail  your  order  at  once  before  you  forget  about  it.  Remember,  this  is  your  LAST 
CHANCE  of  the  season. 

Send  Your  Renewal  To-day 

IT  WOULD  not  be  good  business  for  you  to  hold  up  your  order  for  any  length  of 
time.    To-day  is  the  best  time  to  accept.    It  is  poor  policy  to  wait  until  the 
eleventh  hour.    Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  piece  of  paper,  telUng 
the  offer  which  you  wish  to  accept,  and  mail  it  to  us,  or  fill  out  the  below  Last 
Chance  Coupon. 


MAIL  THIS  LAST  CHANCE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I  accept  your  Bargain  Offer  No. 


for  which  I  enclose. 


Your  truly, 


(Your  Name)  , 

(Street  and  No. 

or  Rural  Route)  , 

(Town  or  City)  , 

(State)  

This  Blank  Must  Be  Mailed  Before  February  20th 


How  I  Don't  Take  Cold 

A  Letter  Written  to  Our  Editor 


Kalkaska,  Mich.,  October  3,  1912. 
rjEAR  EDITOR,  Farm  and  Fireside— 
We  have  taken  your  paper  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  value  it  more  than  any 
other  paper. 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  editorial 
about  taking  colds,  and  it's  a  good  one, 
only  you  stopped  almost  before  you  got 
started.  People  .should  study  up  on  this 
very  important  subject  which  seems  to  be 
so  little  understood.  There  are  lots  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  about  it,  but  I 
know  enough  about  it  never  lo  have  a  cold. 
I  say  "never,"  but  I  do,  once  in  a  while, 
break  the  laws  of  nature  enough  so  as  to 
feel  as  though  I  was  going  to  have  a 
cold. 

When  there  is  an  epidemic  of  the  grip 
in  the  neighborhood,  my  friends  say  "Vou'U 
be  next."  I  tell  them  "I  am  next  noni,  and 
j-ou'll  see  I  won't  have  it,"  and  I  don't.  I 
don't  take  any  dope,  either,  unless  it's  to 
go  outdoors  in  the  cold  open  air  and  take 
deep-breathing  exercises  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  but  for  fear  this  will  not  be  sufficient 
I  miss  a  few  meals.  I  have  cured  several 
very  bad  colds  simply  by  fasting  two  days. 

That's  when  I  was  getting  next.  I  was 
boarding  at  a  farmhouse  once  where  the 
food  was  extra  good.  The  lady  of  the 
house  was  a  fine  cook,  and  their  table  was 
always  loaded  with  the  best.  I  took  a  bad 
cold,  and  this  good  woman  told  me  to 
"feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever."  I  tried 
feeding  the  cold. 

That  was  the  hardest  cold  I  ever  had, 
and  it  took  the  longest  to  cure.  That  was 
about  a  year  before  I  learned  that  correct 
living  will  cure  people  of  most  ills.  I 
commenced  by  cutting  out  my  breakfast 
and  taking  a  cold  bath  every  morning,  and 
also  went  through  a  few  special  exercises 
intended  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach  and  abdomen. 

My  health  began  to  improve  at  once. 
When  I  got  so  I  could  go  without  my 
breakfast,  I  would  fast  once  in  a  while 
for  a  day,  then  two,  and  I  fasted  as  long 
as  seven  days  without  much  discomfort. 

But  short  fasts  are  better,  I  think,  for 
general  use,  as  people  are  apt  to  overeat 
after  a  long  fast  and  spoil  all  the  good 


effects  of  the  fast.  The  cold  bath  is  a 
great  tonic  when  taken  regularly,  and  I 
found  I  would  never  take  cold  when  tak- 
ing them  unless  I  was  eating  very  heartily 
or  of  rich  victuals.  Speaking  of  cold 
baths,  they  should  never  be  taken  so  cold 
that  a  person  does  not  recuperate  with  a 
feeling  of  warmth  after  rubbing  down 
well.  Why  will  people  exert  so  much 
energj'  and  time  and  money  on  raising  live 
stock?  They  study  out  a  balanced  ration, 
just  so  much  and  no  more,  and  then  don't 
seem  to  know  as  much  about  their  own 
bodies  as  they  do  about  the  calf  or  pig 
they  are  looking  after.  Of  course,  it's 
the  money  we  are  all  looking  after,  but  it 
does  seem  as  though  people  would  look 
after  their  own  ottspring  and  would  raise 
them  as  carefully  as  they  do  their  live 
stock. 

But  the  American  people  are  looking 
after  and  taking  more  pains,  apparently, 
with  the  pigs,  calves  and  chickens  than 
they  are  with  their  own  babies. 

Anyone  with  a  cold  ought  to  keep  away 
from  other  people.  I  wish  they  had  to, 
but  they  don't.  Therefore  folks  ought  to 
keep  themselves  in  such  a  condition  that 
a  few  thousand  cold  bacteria  in  their 
noses  or  lungs  would  not  hurt  them. 

Pure  blood  will  do  it  every  time.  I 
have  thought  that  perhaps,  some  time,  the 
human  race  will  get  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  looked  on  as  a  disgrace  to  have 
a  cold,  or  any  other  ill  for  that  matter.  If 
you  should  see  a  nice-looking  house 
with  a  fine  lawn,  you  would  say  "there 
lives  a  neat  man."  Then  on  going  into 
the  back  yard  and  finding  a  filthy  disease- 
germ-breeding  place  your  estimation  and 
respect  for  him  would  drop  several  de- 
grees. That's  just  what  a  person  does  that 
keeps  clean  on  the  outside  only. 

The  Creator  furnishes  us  a  temple  to 
live  in.  He  made  it  about  all  anyone  could 
wish  and  about  as  nearly  automatic  as 
anyone  could  imagine.  If  a  person  studies 
it  up,  they  find  the  eliminating  process  was 
looked  after  very  carefully,  so  that  the 
Creator  intended  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  clean.  And  cleanliness,  inside  and 
out,  means  no  colds !        Edwin  Frost. 
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PROCLAMATION? 

Of  the  New  Time  for  Farmers  and  the  New  New  England 

• 

KT  It  be  proclaimed  and  shouted  over  all  the  plowlands  of  the  United  States 
that  the  same  ripening  that  brought  our  first  culture  In  New  England  one 
hundred  years  ago  Is  taking  place  in  America  to-day.  Every  State  Is  to  have  Its 
Emerson,  Its  Whittler,  Its  Longfellow,  Its  Hawthorne  and  the  rest. 

Our  Puritan  farmer  fathers  In  our  worthiest  handful  of  States  waited  long 
for  their  first  group  of  burnished,  burning  lamps.  From  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims In  1620  to  the  delivery  of  Emerson's  address  on  the  American  Scholar  was 
a  weary  period  of  gestation  well  rewarded. 

Therefore,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  come  so  soon  to  the  edge  of  this 
occasion,  that  the  western  farms,  though  scarcely  settled,  have  the  Chautauqua, 
which  Is  New  England's  old  rural  lecture  course;  the  temi>erance  crusade,  which 
Is  New  England's  abolitionism  come  again:  the  magazine  militant,  which  is  the 
old  Atlantic  Monthly  combined  with  the  Free-Soli  Newspaper  under  a  new  dress, 
and  educational  reform,  which  Is  the  Yankee  schoolhouse  made  glorious. 

All  these,  and  more,  electrify  the  farm-lands.  Things  are  in  that  ferment 
where  many-sided  Life  and  Thought  are  born. 

Because  our  West  and  South  are  richer  and  broader  and  deeper  than  New  Eng- 
land, so  much  more  worth  while  will  our  work  be.  We  will  come  nearer  to  repeat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  best  splendors  of  the  old  Italian  villages  than  to  multlplylna 
the  prunes  and  prisms  of  Boston. 

The  mystery-seeking,  beauty-serving  followers  of  Poe  in  their  very  revolt  from 
democracy  will  serve  it  well.  The  Pan-worshiping  disciples  of  Whitman  will  In 
the  end  be.  perhaps,  more  useful  brothers  of  the  White  Christ  than  all  our  coming 
saints.  And  men  will  not  be  Infatuated  by  the  written  and  spoken  word  only, 
as  In  New  England.    Every  art  shall  have  the  finest  devotion. 

Already  In  this  more  tropical  California,  this  airier  Colorado,  this  black-soiled 
Illinois,  In  Georgia,  with  her  fire-hcarted  tradition  of  chivalry  and  her  new  and 
most  romantic  prosperity,  men  have  learned  to  pray  to  the  God  of  the  blo.,som- 
ing  world,  men  have  learned  to  pray  to  the  God  of  beauty.  They  meditate  upo.i  His 
ways.    They  have  begun  to  sing. 

As  of  old,  their  thoughts  and  songs  begin  with  the  land,  and  go  directly  back 
to  the  land.  Their  tap-roots  are  deep  as  those  of  the  alfalfa.  A  new  New  England  Is 
coming,  a  New  England  of  ninety  million  souls!  An  artistic  Renaissance  is  coming, 
the  first  Renaissance  of  a  vast  democracy  the  world  has  ever  known.  An  .\mcrica 
is  coming  such  as  was  long  ago  prophesied  in  Emerson's  address  on  the  American 
Scholar.    Tills  by  faith,  and  a  study  of  the  signs,  we  proclaim! 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF 

By  William  Hamilton  Osborne 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Lewis 


I THINK  it  was  the  Pantaneous  case  that  made  a 
lawyer  out  of  me.  I  know  being  a  lawyer  was  my 
own  idea — not  anybody  else's — and  I  am  sure  that 
it  was  that  sense  of  terrible  injustice  under  which 
I  smarted  for  those  three  years  at  the  age  of  twelve — I'll 
never  forget  those  three  years,  never — that  has  made  it 
the  ruling  passion  of  my  life  to  get  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  strangle-hold  on  dishonesty.  I  always  figured  out, 
even  then,  that  a  lawyer  could  do  more  good  in  this 
way.  Dishonesty,  it  sickens  me.  It  is  so  infernally 
calculating,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  so  respectable. 

Only  last  week,  here  in  town,  a  public  official — you've 
seen  his  name  in  print,  perhaps — left  town  with  forty 
thousand  dollars.  They'll  never  get  him.  He  was  highly 
respected,  very  highly.  He  didn't  take  public  moneys. 
If  he  had,  they  would  have  gotten  him.  He  knew  that 
very  well.  So  he  took  the  money  of  two  old  helpless 
people,  clients — every  cent  they  had.  The  a-uthorities 
will  never  get  him ;  there  are  not  enough  people  inter- 
ested in  it,  only  two  old  people.  I'm  not  a  hard  man 
(I'm  a  police  judge  now)  on  any  kind  of  thoughtless, 
shiftless  crime;  I  can  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
a  murderer,  but  when  I  contemplate  what  I  call  the 
"cool  crimes"  something  red  rises  in  front  of  my  vision. 

It  brings  me  back  to  Pantaneous.  My  trouble  with  him 
grew  out  of  a  gold  hunting-case  watch  that  belonged  to 
my  father.  Every  once  in  a  while  this  gold  hunting-case 
watch  got  out  of  order.  Always  they  sent  me — my 
father  or  my  mother — to  Rivers'  jewelry-shop  with  it. 
Rivers  always  fixed  it,  and  I  always  went  after  it  and 
brought  it  back. 

The  last  time  I  took  it  to  Pantaneous,  and  this  is  how 
it  happened. 

It  was  in  summer-time  then,  and  I  had  a  curious 
instinct  in  me  that  I  always  kept  from  other  people, 
because  in  our  house  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  disgrace. 
I  was  never  allowed  to  take  money  from  people.  When- 
ever I  needed  money,  I  was  to  ask  for  it,  and  I  was 

never  al- 
lowed  to 
carry  papers 
or  to  run  er- 
rands  for 
money.  We 
lived  in  a 
brown -stone 
house  on  the 
corner  of  a 
street.  I 
don't  believe 
we  had  so 
very  much 
m  on  e  y , 
either,  but 
I'm  sure  we 
held  our 
heads  quite 
high,  some- 
h  o  w  .  But 
ever  since  I 
came  to  live 
in  our  house, 
I  always 
wanted  to 
earn  money. 
I  felt  some- 
how, young 
codger  that 

I  was,  that  I  must  make  money  for  myself.  I  made  it, 
that  summer,  by  sitting  with  a  dozen  other  boys,  behind 
a  back  door  in  Helmstaedter's  butcher-shop,  shelling 
Lima  beans.  I  worked  very  fast,  and  I  didn't  throw 
unshelled  beans  behind  the  door,  just  to  get  through 
in  time,  like  the  other  boys,  and  I  did  clean  work,  and 
Helmstaedter  used  to  pat  me  on  the  head  every  time 
he  paid  me.    We  got  a  cent  a  quart,  I  think. 

I  kept  my  money  in  my  pocket,  which  accounted  for 
the  two  or  three  dollars  that  they  made  me  pull  out  at 
the  trial  that  fall. 

It  was  my  father  himself  that  gave  me  the  hunting- 
case  watch  that  day  in  September. 

"Take  this  to  Rivers  and  have  it  fixed,"  he  said,  "and 
if  it  costs  over  two  dollars  let  me  know." 

Rivers  said  it  would  cost  three  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
then  I  thought  of  Pantaneous.  I  had  never  been  in 
Pantaneous'  jewelry-store,  but  often  thought  I'd  like 
to.  I  took  the  watch  back  to  our  house  and  told  my 
mother  that  it  would  cost  three  and  a  half  at  Rivers' 
and  asked  her,  "Should  I  try  Pantaneous  ?" 

She  said  yes,  and  I  took  the  watch  to  Pantaneous  and 
told  Pantaneous  I  wanted  it  fixed,  but  it  was  not  to  cost 
over  two  dollars.  I  was  sorry  I  took  it  there,  at  once, 
for  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  now,  that  I 
did  not  like.  He  looked  at  me  over  his  counter,  I 
think  to  size  me  up,  and  then  he.  examined  the  watch. 

"Two  dollars  it  is,"  he  said  at  length. 

"When  am  I  to  call?"  I  asked. 

And  he  told  me,  in  two  weeks,  or  in  three,  I  forget 
which.  I  reported  at  our  house  that  I  had  left  the 
watch  with  him,  and  it  all  seemed  satisfactory. 

My  mother  seemed  uneasy  about  me  those  days.  I 
suppose  she  wondered  where  I  was  most  of  the  time. 
I  would  have  died,  somehow,  rather  than  tell  her  I 
was  earning  money  down  at  Helmstaedter's  with  the 
street  boys.  And  all  along  I  was  a  street  boy  myself 
and  didn't  know  it.  Only  she  was  trying  to  make  me 
over  into  her  kind.  I  may  have  lied  when  I  answered 
her,  but  at  any  rate  the  lie  seemed  justified  just  then. 
I  knew  that  so  long  as  Helmstaedter  stayed  in  town,  and 
so  long  as  school  didn't  open,  I  was  self-supporting.  I 
could  earn  a  living. 

Possibly  at  that  time  I  felt  that  I  didn't  belong  to 
anybody.  Some  memory  of  my  previous  condition  must 
have  clung  to  me  then,  although  I  did  not  realize  it. 


"Where,  then, 
is  the 
ticket?" 


At  any  rate,  it  was  the  day  before  school  opened  that 
I  went  to  Pantaneous  for  the  hunting-case  watch. 

His  shop  seemed,  somehow,  so  much  shabbier  than 
before,  and  he  had  a  sharp  kind  of  look  in  his  face  as 
he  sized  me  up  again  from  behind  his  counter.  And 
yet,  whereas  I  bowed  to  him  as  I  had  before,  he  looked 
as  blank  as  anything.    It  seemed  he  did  not  know  me. 

"I've  come  for  Mr.  Pennington's  watch,"  I  said;  "it 
was  to  be  two  dollars,  you  remember." 

He  peered  at  me  curiously.  I  can  see  his  glance 
to-day. 

"Mr.  Pendleton's  watch,"  he  mused. 
"Pennington,"  I  repeated. 

"Aha — so — so,"  he  went  on,  "and  what  about  Mr. 
Parkinson's  watch?    What  about  it,  eh?" 

"Mr.  Pennington's,"  I  yelled  back  at  him ;  "and  I 
brought  it  in  here  three  weeks  ago.  It  was  to  be  two 
dollars,  don't  you  know?" 

"A  watch,"  he  kept  mumbling,  "and  what  kind  of  a 
watch  ?" 

I  told  him  it  was  gold,  a  gold  hunting-case  watch. 
His  face  twitched  as  I  told  him.  Then  he  looked  at  all 
the  watches  he  had  hung  up  in  line.  Most  of  them  were 
nickel  ones,  T  think,  from  the  looks  of  them.  He  kept 
shaking  his  head  all  the  time,  and  his  fingers  kept 
working  as  though,  somehow,  he'd  like  to  get  at  me. 

"No  hunting-case  watch,"  he  cried  shrilly,  "and  you 
never  brought  it  in.  You  were  never  in  here,  boy — never 
in  here.  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  have  some  fun  ? 
Or  trying  to  bunco,  eh  ?" 

I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  get  mad.  I 
laughed  at  first.  "Here's  the  two  dollars,"  I  said,  and 
I  fished  it  out,  the  two  my  father  had  given  me  at  our 
house  that  morning,  and  I  tried  to  hand  it  to  him.  But 
he  would  have  none. of  it. 

"There's  no  gold  watch  here,  my  lad,"  he  said  very 
sternly,  as  though  trying  to  frighten  me,  "and  I  don't 
believe  you  ever  had  a  gold  watch." 

"It's  Mr.  Pennington's,"  I  said,  "and  I  brought  it 
here." 

"You  didn't  bring  it  here,"  he  returned ;  "you  didn't 
bring  it  here.  Get  along  with  you,  boy;  get  along.  I 
got  no  time." 

I  made  him  take  time  while  I  impressed  upon  him 
that  he  had  the  watch,  that  I  had  brought  it,  what  kind 
of  a  watch  it  was  and  that  it  was  to  be  two  dollars. 
He  listened  to  me  blankly.  I  might  as  well  have  spoken 
to  a  post. 

Suddenly,  though,  he  shot  out  his  hand  toward  me. 

"Where,  then,  is  the  ticket?"  he  exclaimed. 

I  didn't  know  what  he  meant  and  told  him  so.  Rivers 
had  never  given  me  a  ticket,  but  Pantaneous'  eyes 
gleamed  as  he  demanded  the  ticket.  "Get  along,  boy," 
he  cried ;  "if  you  had  left  a  watch,  you  would  have 
received  a  ticket.    Get  along.    I  have  no  more  time." 

I  went  along,  mumbling  to  myself  in  my  indignation 
as  I  went.  I  told  my  mother  about  it  when  I  reached 
our  house,  and  she  told  rny  father  about  it  when  he  got 
home.  Somehow  or  other,  my  father  had  been  busy 
and  either  had  not  known  about  the  watch  going  to 
Pantaneous,  or  else  he  had  forgotten  it.  He  looked  at 
me  strangely. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I  thought  you  took  it  to  Rivers." 

I  had  done  so,  I  told  him,  but  Rivers  had  wanted  too 
much.  And  I  told  him  I  had  explained  it  to  mother, 
and  had  then  taken  it  to  Pantaneous,  who  was  the  man 
who  had  agreed  to  do  it  for  two  dollars. 

"If  you  gave  him  the  watch,  he  must  have  it,"  my 
father  said,  clipping  his  words  off  short.  "Come  on, 
we'll  go  around  and  see." 

We  went  around,  but  by  that  time  Pantaneous  was 
closed  for  the  night,  and  nobody  could  tell  us  where  he 
lived,  so  we  only  peered  in  through  the  little  windows 
for  a  while  and  came  away.  We  talked  a  good  deal 
about  it  that  night  before  I  went  to  bed. 

"You  should  always  ask  for  a  ticket,"  said  my  father. 
He  was  a  good  deal  put  out,  but  I  told  him  I  never  got 
a  ticket  at  Rivers',  and  hadn't  been  told  about  tickets. 

"Always  ask  for  one  hereafter,"  he  told  me. 

I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  but  when  I  did  I  could 
see  Pantaneous  grinning  at  me,  his  greasy  countenance 
widened  into  a  diabolical  grin. 

We  went  to  him  next  morning  before  my  father  went 
to  business.  I  can  see  my  father  now,  stalking  into  the 
shop,  as  thoi^h  it  were  all  a  matter  of  course. 

"My  name's  Pennington,"  he  said.  "Came  after  that 
watch  you've  been  repairing." 

Pantaneous  looked  at  me,  then  he  looked  at  my 
father  in  blank  amazement.    He  pointed  to  me. 

"That  boy  was  in  here  yesterday,"  he  said.  "I  thought 
he  was  crazy.  You  don't  really  mean  to  say,  sir,"  he 
said  pointblank,  "that  there  was  a  hunting-case  watch, 
or  any  watch — " 

"There  was,"  replied  my  father,  "and  he  brought  it 
here  to  be  repaired.    I  have  come  after  the  watch." 


"I  bought  the  watch  two  years 
ago  and  more" 


"He  didn't  bring  it  here  yesterday,"  said  Pantaneous. 

"He  brought  it  weeks  ago,"  said  my  father. 

Pantaneous  shut  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head. 
"N-n-n-no,  sir,"  he  burst  out  explosively,  "if  it  was  a 
watch,  he  must  have  took  it  somewhere  else.  He  never 
left  no  watch.    He  knows  he  didn't." 

My  father  turned  and  looked  at  me,  for  Pantaneous 
was  pointing  direct  at  my  face.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  my  face  that  convinced  my  father  for 
the  time  being,  anyway.    He  leaned  over  the  counter. 

"I  will  describe  this  watch,"  he  said,  and  he  did  so, 
and  said,  finishing  up,  that  it  was  worth  over  one 
hundred 
dollars  and 
was  an  heir- 
loom.  He 
said  he 
wouldn't 
lose  it  for  a 
good  deal. 

Pantane- 
ous shrug- 
g  e  d  his 
s  boulders. 
''Do  you 
think  that  / 
would  lose 
a  watch  like 
that?"  he 
asked. 

I  don't 
know  what 
made  me  do 
it,  but  I 
pointed 

right  in  his  face,  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

"You  didn't  lose  it,"  I  cried;  "you  stole  it!  That's 
what  you  did;  you're  a  thief." 

In  that  instant  I  knew  he  was.  Before  I  had  thought; 
maybe  his  memory  had  gone  back  on  him,  but  nov.-  there 
was  something  about  him  that  told  me  I  was  right. 

My  father  took  me  by  the  shoulder.  "Come  on,  boy," 
he  said. 

As  we  went  out,  Pantaneous  leered  at  us.  "Take  care 
you  are  not  the  thief,"  he  said  to  me. 

When  we  got  home,  my  father  told  my  mother  alt 
about  it. 

"What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?"  she  said. 

My  father  shook  his  head.  His  possessions  were 
always  very  sacred  things  to  him. 

"It's  ridiculous,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  have  that 
watch." 

I  had  picked  up  a  phrase  behind  Helmstaedter's  doors 
that  sounded  good  to  me,  and  I  remember  using  it  then. 

"We'll  have  the  law  on  him,"  I  said;  "he's  a  thief. 
He's  stolen  that  watch,  and  we'll  have  the  law  on- 
him." 

I  remember  as  well  as  though  it  were  yesterday  the 
queer  way  my  mother  looked  at  me,  and  asked  me  where 
I  picked  up  such  funny  language.  It  wasn't  funny 
language,  as  we  all  know,  but  it  sounded  so  to  her. 

"Do  you  suppose  those  funny  sayings  of  his  could 
be — well — in  his  blood?"  she  asked  my  father. 

My  father  mumbled  something,  I  don't  remember 
what.  Then  he  took  me  up  to  my  room  and  cross- 
examined  me  about  the  watch.    He  seemed  satisfied. 

The  next  morning  he  said  he  would  get  George  to 
write  Pantaneous  a  letter.  George  Pennington  was  a 
lawyer  and  was  my  father's  brother.  It  seemed  that 
the  letter  did  no  good,  and  my  father  thought  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do,  he  would  have  to  sue.  George 
Pennington  sent  for  me  to  come  down  to  his  office,  and 
he  talked  it  over  with  me. 

"You  know,  boy,"  he  said  to  me,  "Rivers  says  that  no 
jeweler  in  town  would  have  done  a  job  like  that  for 
two  dollars.  Now,  we  believe  that  Pantaneous  had  this 
watch  and  lost  it,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  we 
can't  believe  that  he  would  say  he  would  do  a  job  like 
that  for  two  dollars.    Wasn't  it  three  he  said?" 

It  wasn't,  and  I  told  him  so.  "But  you're  not  sure, 
are  you?"  asked  George  Pennington. 

I  said  I  was.  "My  father  wanted  it  done  for  two 
and  I  said  two,  and  Pantaneous  said  two,"  I  told  him. 

"Couldn't  you  say  three  on  the  witness-stand,"  he 
asked  me ;  "it  looks  more  plausible,  that's  all." 

There  were  some  other  things  he  didn't  like  the  looks 
of.  but  I  didn't  see  how  they  could  be  changed,  and 
told  him  so.  He  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  like  it,  he 
said,  but  he  supposed  he'd  have  to  go  on  with  it. 

We  went  on  with  it.  It  was  a  civil  case — trover,  they 
called  it — and  pretty  important  for  a  justice  of  the  peace 
case  in  our  town.    The  little  room  was  full  of  people. 

They  put  me  on  the  stand  first.  I  told  my  story,  and 
I  noticed  that  Pantaneous  only  laughed  and  sneered 
while  I  told  it.  Ever  since  I've  been  suspicious  of  a 
party  to  a  suit  who  laughs  at  testimony.  Watch  them 
sometime ;  you'll  find  they  laugh  particularly  at  the 
testimony  that's  damaging.  This  is  affectation,  it  is  the 
symptom  of  the  lie  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  case. 
Pantaneous  kept  on  sneering. 

He  didn't  have  a  lawyer.    He  didn't  need  one,  he  said. 

When  George  Pennington  was  through,  Pantaneous 
walked  up  to  me  and  snapped  his  fingers  in  my  face. 

"You  are  a  good-for-nothing  orphan-asylum  boy, 
aren't  you?"  he  asked. 

A  film  seemed  to  come  over  my  eyes  when  he  said  it, 
but  I  answered  it  truthfully  enough. 

"I  don't  know  what  j'ou  mean,"  I  said. 

"I  object,"  exclaimed  George  Pennington. 

But  the  justice  of  the  peace  allowed  it.  "Proceed,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  you  do  know  what  I  mean,"  sneered  Pan- 
taneous, "you  are  a  street  boy.  You  never  had  no 
home.  You  are  an  asylum  boy."  [concluded  on  p.ige  39] 
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A  Valentine  Surprise  Party 


By  V.  B.  Jacobs 


THERE  is  an  epidemic  of  sleek  hair, 
clean  hands  and  poUshed  shoes  at  our 
school. 

The  reason  for  all  of  this  is  the  Won- 
derful Xew  Teacher  of  the  upper  classes. 
She  scarcely  seems  like  a  teacher;  she  is 
more  like  a  favorite  cousin  or  a  best 
friend,  and  every  one  of  us  is  so  happy 
we  shall  not  want  school  to  close. 

\\"hat  do  you  suppose  she  did  the  very 
first  Friday  she  came?  Told  us  to  put 
away  all  our  work  half  an  hour  before 
closing-time  so  we  could  organize  a  new 
club !  She  explained  that  she  had  lived 
in  one  city  up  State  until  she  had  gone  to 
another  cit\'  to  study,  but  now  she  was 
here  with  us  she  meant  to  learn  all  about 
living  in  the  country. 

So  "just  to  get  acquainted"  would  we  all 
tell  her  something  about  it?  Then  she 
began  to  ask  questions.  "Which  girls 
sew?  \\'hat  do  you  make?  Who  can  knit? 
Who  has  pigeons?  Did  you  ever  churn 
butter  ?"  Once  in  a  while  there  was  some- 
thing none  of  us  could  answer :  "What 
makes  butter  come?  Wh}'  are  flies  dan- 
gerous ?  Why  didn't  j  our  bulbs  l)loom  ?" 
^^"e  promised  to  find  these  things  out  at 
home  before  the  next  Friday's  meeting. 

Home-made  gifts  were  numerous  this 
year,  because  the  club  members  brought 
their  work  to  the  meetings.  Whittling 
and  stitching  went  on  without  disturbing 
others,  and  busy  hands  did  not  make  silent 
tongues  when  there  was  a  question  to  be 
discussed.  Sometimes  we  took  with  us 
the  questions  in  Cousin  Salh''s  letter. 

Since  school  opened  we  have  met  every 
Friday  afternoon  for  an  hour,  except  once, 
and  then  we  had  our  meeting  on  Thursday 
because  it  was  Hallowe'en. 

My  Aunt  Kitty,  who  married  Uncle 
Tom  last  Christmas,  lived  in  the  same  city 
as  Miss  T.  They  had  gone  to  the  same 
school  and  were  good  friends.  Wouldn't 


strings  of  various  lengths.  For  the  four 
candlesticks  we  have  made  shades  of  red 
paper  with  the  fringe  of  hearts  to  match 
the  lamp. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  will  stand 
the  "Heart  Pie."  filled  with  gifts  and 
jokes,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  one, 
take  two  strips  of  red  paper  eighteen 
inches  long  and  four  inches  wide.  Cut 
slits  one  inch  deep  along  the  long  sides, 
and  bend  the  flaps  so  they  will  be  glued 
to  a  large  pasteboard  heart,  to  form  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  pie.  Cut  another 
large  heart  for  the  top,  and  glue  it  to  the 
top  flaps.  Cut  slashes  in  the  top  and  stick 
a  large  arrow  of  gilded  cardboard  into  the 
middle. 

Into  the  box  we  are  putting  a  tiny  gift 
or  toy  for  each  boy  and  girl,  writing  a 
funny  verse  for  each  before  wrapping  the 
things  in  red  paper  and  tying  them  with 
long  red  ribbons.  These  ribbons  are  to  be 
stretched  from  the  center  to  each  person's 
place,  and  tied  to  them  are  hearts  bearing 
the  names. 

We  have  fringed  red  and  white  tissue 
paper  to  twist  over  the  candy  the  girls  will 
make  some  days  before  and  wrap  in 
waxed  paper  to  keep  it  crisp.  Beside  this, 
we  have  folded  white  paper  napkins  in 
pretty  shapes  and  decorated  a  set  of 
wooden  picnic  plates  with  a  border  of  tiny 
red  hearts  and  bowknots. 

The  fun  section  have  two  contest  games 
ready.  On  a  large  piece  of  white  muslin 
they  have  painted  a  big  heart  in  red,  leav- 
ing a  small  white  spot  in  the  middle.  Ar- 
rows have  been  cut  of  the  muslin,  and 
while  blindfolded  we  are  all  to  try  pinning 
them  to  the  sheet  in  hopes  of  getting  in 
the  center  of  the  red  heart. 

Beside  this,  they  have  painted  a  heart- 
shaped  target  of  red  and  white  bands  on  a 
board  and  made  darts  of  clothespins.  Into 
the  top  is  driven  a  nail  with  the  head 


Diagrams  showing  how  the  valentines  are  made.    Pictures  of  the  finished 
valentines  are  printed  on  Page'  36 


you  love  to  have  a  new  aunt  who  enjoys 
fun  and  asks  teacher  and  the  eighteen  boys 
and  girls  of  the  club  over  to  her  house 
for  a  candy-pull  on  Hallowe'en  ? 

The  tale  of  that  frolic  and  of  our 
Thanksgiving  spread  and  our  Christmas 
show  will  all  have  to  wait,  because  I  want 
to  tell  of  the  surprise  party  we  are 
planning  for  Valentine's  Day.  We  all 
know  part  of  the  secret,  and  three  of  us 
know  all  of  it,  but  Miss  T.  does  not  know 
one  thing  about  the  surprise. 

The  boys  have  made  a  letter-bo.x  to  hang 
beside  her  desk,  and  valentines  for  every- 
one may  be  dropped  in  it  for  days  before. 
We  are  to  open  the  box  at  noon  on  the 
fourteenth  and  distribute  the  loving  greet- 
ings, i  suppose  there  will  be  valentines 
for  everybody :  and  there  will  be  eighteen 
for  one  person,  I  know,  and  below  I  will 
give  you  the  names  of  some  and  tell  you 
how  they  are  made. 

We  let  Aunt  Kitty  into  the  secret,  and 
she  will  let  us  have  the  party  at  her  house. 
We  will  leave  our  packages  there  before 
school,  and  at  noon  three  of  us  will  go 
over  and  help  get  things  ready. 

There  are  three  committees  in  the  club : 
we  call  them  the  "F's":  "Fun,  Food  and 
Fixings."  One  has  charge  of  the  games 
and  amusements,  another  of  the  refresh- 
ments, the  third  of  the  decorations  for  all 
special  occasions.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  everybody  at  such  times,  so  there  are 
six  members  in  each  band. 

We  have  fitted  a  strip  of  red  crepe 
paper  around  the  lamp  that  hangs  over  the 
center  of  the  table.  From  this  little  red 
paper  hearts  of  all  sizes  are  hung  by 


clipped  off,  and  into  the  slit  end  a  stone 
is  fastened  and  wrapped  for  weight.  Each 
person  will  have  seven  darts,  and  there  is 
a  prize  for  the  best  record. 

The  girls  are  busy  preparing  their  plans 
for  the  treat.  Mother  will  let  us  cut  the 
sandwiches  into  hearts  if  we  will  dry  the 
waste  trimmings  and  roll  them  for  bread- 
crumbs. \\'e  made  tin  cutters  by  hammer- 
ing and  bending  tin  cans  into  shape.  We 
will  use  these  for  cutting  out  heart-shaped 
cookies,  too. 

Aunt  Kitty  is  going  to  make  a  wonder- 
ful surprise  cake — she  told  just  me.  It 
will  be  covered  with  white  frosting  and 
then  have  little  hearts  of  pink  icing  all 
around  the  edge.  In  the  middle  she  will 
stand  the  ornament  from  her  wedding- 
cake — a  white  rose  with  a  dove  perched 
on  it.  There  will  be  something  hidden 
inside,  but  she  will  not  tell  that. 

Descriptions  for  Valentines 

"Two  Hearts  That  Beat  as  One!"— Cut 
two  curved  openings  in  an  oblong  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper  (Fig.  1).  and  after  cut- 
ting a  Y-shaped  piece  of  cardboard  (2), 
push  the  upper  arms  through  these  open- 
ings or  slits.  Paste  a  small  red  paper 
heart  on  the  end  of  each  arm  and  pull  the 
Y  down  as  far  as  possible.  Now  paste  a 
larger  red  heart  (by  the  lower  part  only) 
to  completely  hide  the  smaller  hearts. 
When  the  Y  piece  is  pushed  up  they  will 
come  in  sight  again.  To  keep  the  moving 
piece  from  slipping,  fold  and  paste  a  strip 
of  paper  on  the  back  of  the  mount  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  end  of  the  Y 
to  slide  up  and  down  easily  (A). 


Cover  the  back  with  a  smooth  paper  to 
hide  all  the  rough  parts. 

The  Surprise — A  square  of  gilt  paper  is 
folded  into  eighths  and  the  open  edges 
cut  off.  as  in  Fig.  3.  Then  cuts  are  made 
from  each  side  of  the  folded  piece  alter- 
nately almost  across  to  the  opposite  side 
(Fig.  4). 

Opened,  this  looks  like  Fig.  5.  A  gay 
picture  or  photograph  is  pasted  in  the 
middle  of  a  square  card,  and  the  cut  paper 
is  pasted  (around  the  outer  rim  only) 
over  the  picture  to  completely  hide  it. 

A  tiny  red  heart  or  a  loop  of  ribbon 
pasted  in  the  center  of  the  gilt  cover  pulls 
the  cuts  open  and  lets  the  surprise  picture 
be  seen. 

Star  of  My  Heart— "Star  of  My  Heart" 
is  the  motto  on  another  attractive  Valen- 
tine. 

Join  two  red  paper  hearts  of  the  same 
size  by  bits  of  ribbon,  or  cut  them  joined 
(Fig.  6),  and  paste  heart  (A)  down  on  a 
square  of  cardboard. 

Now  cut  a  star  from  gilt  or  silver  paper 
and  paste  it  to  a  strip  of  stiff  paper.  Bend 
this  strip  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  and  paste 
the  bent  end  (A)  onto  the  heart  (A),  and 
the  bent  end  (B)  down  on  the  heart  (B), 
at  the  places  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  8.  If  pasted  properly,  when  the 
heart  (B)  is  closed  the  star  is  completely 
hidden,  and  when  lifted  the  star  will  rise 
to  a  standing  position. 

Valentine  Letter  Puzzle — Fold  the  short 
ends  of  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  about  three 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  to 
meet  across  the  middle.  Inside  this  folder 
paste  a  large  red  heart.  On  the  outside, 
on  the  two  flaps,  paste  a  red  heart  that 
has  been  cut  into  two  parts,  so  it  will 
appear  to  be  a  whole  heart  when  the  flaps 
are  shut  together.  On  this  outer  heart 
print  a  letter  E,  as  shown  in  Fig  10.  On 
the  inner  heart  print  the  letter  I  (Fig.  9). 
It  is  important  that  the  vertical  lines  ex- 
actly correspond.  Do  you  see  how  by 
opening  and  shutting  the  flaps,  you  can 
get  various  combinations  of  letters  and 
spell  out  "LIFE"  and  other  words? 

Folded  Napkins  for  Valentine  Party — 
Crease  a  square  napkin  as  in  Fig.  11,  and 
fold  the  four  corners  to  the  center.  Fold 
the  corners  of  the  square  thus  formed 
again  to  the  center  (Fig.  12).  Then, 
keeping  the  corners  marked  B  in  place, 
bring  the  other  corners  (A  on  drawing) 
down  half-way  to  the  center,  letting  the 
extra  paper  fold  underneath.  The  finished 
form  looks  like  Fig.  13  when  little  red 
hearts  are  added  for  decoration. 


Let's  Have  a  Taffy- Pull 

r\EAR  COUSINS— February  is  one  of 
the  best  "jollification"  months  in  the 
whole  year.  W'hy,  it's  full  of  treats :  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  George  Washington's 
birthday,  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  and 
the  harvest-time  of  the  more  and  more 
appreciated  "spelling-bees"  and  "singing- 
schools." 

Then,  too.  Mother  Nature  is  busily 
working,  and  her  strength  is  imparted  to 
you.  for  the  air  is  full  of  that  tingling 
crispness  which  makes  one  feel  that  just 
to  be  alive  is  splendid. 

This  is  the  ideal  time  for  taffy-pullings. 
And,  by  the  way,  suppose  you  cuddle  up 
to  Mama  and  slip  your  hand  into  Father's, 
while  you  smile  at  Sister  and  with 
Brother,  and  throw  love-glances  right  into 
Grandma's  and  Grandpa's  eyes,  and  tell 
them  that  every  little  girl  is  really  en- 
titled to  one  taffy-pulling  each  year,  a 
regular  "party"  of  fun  and  frolic — and 
work— for  making  candy  is  work.  Tell 
the  assembled  family  how  they  would 
enjoy  themselves.  Be  sure  it  will  make 
Mama  and  Papa  remember  the  good  times 
they  had  years  ago  when  they  were  boy 
and  girl,  and  Grandma  and  Grandpa  will 
quite  likely  remember  when  they  were 
young  and  helped  make  those  delicious 
sweet  "maple-sugar  cakes"  :  while  Brother 
and  Sister  will  chime  in  with  "Oh,  yes, 
do!  And  we'll  clear  up  everything  after- 
ward." .\nd,  dear  cousins,  don't  make 
that  promise  altogether  a  fib.  For  it  isn't 
fair — and  you  know  how  you  like  fair 
play  yourself — to  Mama  to  cause  her 
extra  work.  This  dear  loving  Mother 
whose  greatest  delight  lies  in  being  good 
to  the  l)oys  and  girls  she  so  tenderly  loves. 

.\nd  always  remember  that  you  don't 
need  parties  that  cost  lots  of  money.  Just 
be  merry,  kind  and  loving-hearted.  Each 
little  cousin  can  do  this.  In  a  way,  it's 
having  a  party  every  day  when  you  are 
those  three  things. 

.\nother  idea  is  this  :  Present  yourself 
to  those  you  love  as  THEIR  Valentine, 
and  carry'  this  spirit  all  through  the  year. 
I  promise  you  nothing  could  be  more  wel- 
come than  a  Real  Love  \'alentine. 

Lovingly  yours.     Cousin  Sally. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  for 
women  and  girl  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  by  Jessie  Field, 
the  girl  whose  splendid  work  in  the  schools  of  Page  County, 
Iowa,  has  been  talked  of  all  over  the  United  States.  At 
present  Miss  Field  has  left  her  school  work  to  reach  a  wider 
audience  through  the  department  of  rural  activities  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  We  are  glad  to 
number  her  among  our  contributors,  for  she  was  bom  and 
raised  on  a  farm  and  knows  what  she  is  talking  about. 
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The  Farmer's  Daughter  of  1913 

By  Jessie  Field 


MY  DEAR  GIRLS— A  new  calendar 
came  to  me  with  the  New  Year. 
For  a  background  it  has  a  country- 
home,  with  a  wide  pillared  porch  and  pink 
roses  clustered  by  it  and  climbing  up.  To 
one  side  is  a  big,  up-to-date  touring-car, 
and  in  the  center,  near  the  front  of  the 
car,  like  some  fair  jewel  in  this  beautiful 
setting,  is  a  young  lady  with  laughing  eyes 
and  pink  cheeks,  dressed  in  perfect  taste 
from  her  neat  shoes  to  her  simple  hat 
with  its  automobile  veil.  A  collie  dog  is 
looking  up  at  her  as  much  as  to  say.  "You 
surely  are  beautiful  and  sweet  and  fortu- 
nate, you  farmer's  daughter  of  1913." 

Now,  of  course,  I  know  that  not  nearly 
every  country  girl  has  so  beautiful  a  home 
and  a  car  to  run,  but  this  picture  sym- 
bolizes something  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities that  the  year  1913  will  bring  to 
all  of  us  who  live  in  the  country.  The 
girlhood  of  the  open  country  in  this  new 
year  before  us  is  the  most  fortunate  in  the 
chance  it  has  of  any  girlhood  in  any 
period  of  the  world's  history..  Now.  aren't 
you  glad  you  are  a  farmer's  daughter  in 
this  year  of  1913?  Do  some  of  you  still 
wonder  why  I  think  so?  Well,  lefus  talk 
over  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why. 

A  Happy  Girl 

Once  a  girl  was  writing  to  me  about 
how  glad  she  was  to  be  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  she  said,  "I  am  glad  I  live  in  the 
country,  because  there  you  can  just  sing 
and  whistle  as  loud  as  you  please,  and  it 
doesn't  bother  anyone.  I  milk  three  cows 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  and.  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  louder 
I  sing,  the  more  milk  those  cows  give." 
Bless  her  heart!  I  can  see  her  fluffy  red 
hair  and  her  rosy  cheeks  now  as  I  am 
writing  to  you.  Her  name  is  Elizabeth. 
Her  brother  and  sister  call  her  Lizzie,  but 
I  like  to  call  her  Beth,  for  I  can  see  so 
much  of  gentleness  and  womanhood  down 
'deep  in  her  heart.  Beth's  mother  is  dead, 
and  her  father  is  not  very  well.  Her  big 
sister  teaches  country  school  fourteen 
miles  away,  so  you  see  she  has  to  keep  the 
home.  One  time  when  I  went  out  to  see 
her  she  was  quite  wild  with  joy — I  think 
she  whistled  Yankee  Doodle — because  her 
father  had  fixed  up  a  milk-house  for  her 
and  made  it  so  the  spring  water  would 
keep  running  through  and  make  the  milk 
cool  and  nice.  Beth  has  many  burdens  to 
bear,  but  she  has  found  the  secret  that 
makes  all  days  blessed.  She  has  accepted 
the  three  great  gifts  which  God  holds  out 
to  every  country  girl — happiness,  freedom 
and  work. 

The  Wonderful  Charms  of  the  Country 

You  have  a  chance  to  be  truly  happy  in 
a  way  that  girls  who  do  not  live  in  the 
country  never  know.  The  sunshine,  the 
clear,  clean  air  filled  with  the  faint  odor 
of  growing  things,  the  wide-open  stretches 
of  fields  and  woods,  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  wayside  and  the  ferns  and  bittersweet 
in  the  woods — all  these  things  are  given 
to  you  without  cost  for  your  happiness. 
All  the  beautiful  jewels  of  the  universe 
are  used  to  make  a  setting  wonderful 
enough  for  the  country  girl. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  some  of  us  do 
not  see  all  these  priceless  things.  The  old 
gray  barn  with  the  wild  crabapple-tree 
covered  with  pink  blossoms  beside  it  we 
pass  by  without  a  glance,  for  we  are  so 
used  to  having  it  there.  A  great  artist 
would  find  in  it  a  picture  which  put  upon 
canvas  would  be  worth  hundred:  of  dol- 
lars, and  which  would  bring  to  many  a 
nerve-racked,  weary  man  in  the  great, 
tired  city  a  vision  of  the  gate  and  the  path 
leading  through  the  orchard  to  the  farm 
home  of  his  boyhood.  I  wish  every  coun- 
try girl  might  be  a  true  artist  in  her  soul. 
Even  if  we  cannot  paint  for  others  these 
wonderful  pictures  we  see  around  us,  we 
can  show  their  beauty  to  others  by  making 
the  ability  to  see  them  a  part  of  our  char- 
acters. 

Years  ago,  when  coming  down  the  coun- 
try lane  from  our  school  to  our  farm 


home  which  we  called  "Sunnyside,"  we 
children  each  of  us  used  to  make  a  circle 
with  her  arm  and  then  put  her  head  down 
and  look  through  it.  I  do  not  understand 
yet  what  there  was  about  this  that  put 
romance  into  the  country  landscape,  but 
it  does,  as  you  will  find  if  you  try  it.  It 
makes  you  see  the  country  road,  not  as 
the  ordinary.,  bumpy,  muddy  place  for 
wagons  and  tired  boys  and  girls  to  go 
over,  but  like  a  winding  yellow  ribbon 
leading  on  and  on  between  corn-fields  and 
clover-meadows  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  the  sky,  with  its  deep  blue  and  the 
white  thunder-caps  piled  in  it,  looks  like 
a  picture  out  of  a  fairy  book.  As  I  have 
grown  older,  I  have  kept  looking  for  the 
beautiful  things  around  until  I  can  see  the 
blue  and  the  gold  and  the  winding  road 
with  my  head  up  just  as  well  as  when  I 
used  to  put  it  down  and  look  through  the 
circle  of  my  arm.  And  if  ever  I  fail  to 
enjoy  more  each  year  the  violet-bed  in  the 
old  orchard  and  the  buttercups  in  the 
hollow  down  the  hill  from  Sunnyside,  I 
will  know  that  I  am  letting  slip  from  my 
life  that  great  gift  of  happiness  which  has 
been  given  to  me  because  I  live  in  the 
open  country. 

The  next  gift  that  is  ours  is  freedom, 
the  chance  to  live  our  own  lives  and  just 
be  ourselves.  Why,  we  can  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  old  pine-tree  and  imagine  how 
we  will  build  us  a  house  up  there  some 
day,  and  no  one  will  laugh  at  us.  We 
can  follow  the  leader  all  over  the  beams 
in  the  barn  or  help  the  boys  break  the 
colts,  and  no  one  calls  us  anything  worse 
than  a  "tomboy,"  and  I  think  that's  a 
pretty  good  name,  for  it's  what  my  father 
used  to  always  call  me.  We  can  take  the 
old  bricks  that  were  left  over  when  the 
new  cistern  was  made  and  build  a  furnace 
under  the  willow-tree  in  the  back  yard, 
catch  the  pigeons  from  the  cupola  of  the 
red  barn  and  have  a  great  barbecue  party 
all  in  our  own  way. 

Rainy  Days 

When  the  rainy  days  come,  we  can 
climb  into  the  haymow  by  the  big  door 
where  the  pulley  comes  in  and  read  "Little 
Women,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Scottish  Chiefs," 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop"  and  other  books  we 
love  so  well,  while  no  one  even  knows 
where  we  are.  We  can  ride  the  old  white 
pony  bareback  to  the  pasture  for  the  cows, 
coming  back  slowly  with  deep  thoughts 
as  the  shadows  of  evening  lengthen.  We 
can  raise  chickens,  make  garden,  have  par- 
ties with  the  neighbor  boys  and  girls  and 
just  do  whatever  we  please,  and,  as  my 
Beth  girl  says,  "It  doesn't  bother  anyone." 

So,  each  of  us  has  this  great  chance  to 
develop  along  any  line  that  we  like  and 
just  be  natural.  We  know  the  people 
around  us  and  love  them.  Of  course, 
some  of  them  are  very  strange  and  very 
human,  but  we've  always  known  them, 
and  we  like  them,  and  they  like  us. 
There's  the  woman  who  lives  on  the  next 
hill,  whom  you  always  thought  to  be  so 
cross  and  who  made  such  a  fuss  when  the 
boys  played  Hallowe'en  jokes  that  they 
always  went  right  there  and  were  ten 
times  worse  than  anywhere  else.  Well, 
once  when  your  bright  eyes  found  where 
a  swarm  of  her  bees  had  settled  and  you 


mustered  up  your  courage  to  tell  her,  she 
was  so  thankful  and  glad  that  when  your 
next  birthday  came  she  gave  you  a  beauti- 
ful book  that  you  always  kept.  People 
in  the  country  are  good  to  each  other.  I 
think  this  is  because  they  know  each  other. 
There  is  room  enough  and  sympathy 
enough  so  that  a  girl  can  develop  in  her 
own  way,  and  in  such  a  way  that  she  can 
be  of  real  service  to  the  world. 

The  third  gift,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
gift  of  all,  is  that  we  have  work  to  do.  It 
is  work,  which,  if  we  are  interested  in  it 
to  do  it  right,  will  be  a  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness to  us.  A  country  girl  whom  I  know 
lives  in  Alabama,  and  she  wished  to  grow 
some  tomatoes.  She  wanted  to  set  =«ut  a 
hundred  plants  and  take  care  of  them  as 
the  United  States  Government  directs  in 
the  tomato  club  work.  Her  father  thought 
he  wouldn't  give  her  any  ground  for  it 
because  it  wouldn't  pay  to  bother  with  it. 
But  her  teacher  told  her  not  to  get  dis- 
couraged. So  on"e  morning,  after  her 
father  had  had  a  good  breakfast  of  eggs, 
bacon,  beaten  biscuit  and  coffee  that  she 
had  cooked  for  him,  this  girl  said,  "Daddy, 
I  do  so  want  to  plant  some  tomatoes. 
Can't  I  please  have  just  one  cotton-row?" 

"Wh}',  yes,"  her  father  replied,  "If 
that's  all  you  want,  I  reckon  you  can  have 
it,  for  jou've  been  a  good  gal  to  your  old 
daddy." 

Where  the  Tomato-Row  Led 

So  the  girl  picked  the  longest  cotton- 
row  she  could  find  and  set  out  her  tomato- 
plants  and  cared  for  them  just  as  she  was 
told  to  do  in  the  directions  sent  out  by 
the  Government.  She  told  me  there  were 
so  many  tomato-worms  to  be  picked  off 
the  plants  that  one  night  she  dreamed  she 
was  turned  into  a  great,  big,  green  tomato- 
worm,  herself.  But  she  stuck  to  it  and 
canned  over  a  thousand  quarts  of  tomatoes 
from  her  vines.  She  sold  the  tomatoes, 
and  with  the  money  she  has  started  to 
take  a  normal  training  course. 

Another  girl  determined  that  she  would 
learn  to  make  good  buttonholes.  Mother 
used  to  say  that  the  buttonholes  I  made 
looked  sort  of  like  "pig's  eyes."  Did  any- 
one ever  tell  yoti  that?  Well,  this  girl 
wanted  to  learn  to  make  buttonholes  just 
right,  with  the  threads  so  even  and 
straight  and  one  end  rounding  and  one 
straight  across.  She  thought  if  she  could 
only  practice  and  try  hard  enough  she 
might  learn  to  make  buttonholes  as  well 
as  her  grandmother,  who  could  make  them 
so  that  you  could  not  tell  the  right  side 
from  the  wrong  side.  She  made  seventy- 
six  buttonholes,  and,  finalh',  she  sent  the 
best  ones  she  had  made  to  the  state  junior 
contest  at  the  college  of  agriculture,  and 
hers  were  the  best  buttonholes  made  bv 
any  girl  in  the  whole  State. 

Even  Hard  Work  is  Fun 

It  is  such  fun  to  work,  and  work  hard ; 
to  save  steps  for  Mother  until  the  tired 
lines  go  out  of  her  face  and  the  happy 
light  shines  in  her  ej'es.  To  think  of 
Father  and  do  things  for  him  until  he 
can  say  proudly,  as  I  heard  a  father  say 
last  week  about  his  girl :  "I  tell  you  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  time  in 
the  morning  I  call  Helen,  four  o'clock  or 
half-past  three  even,  she  gets  right  up  and 
gets  us  as  good  a  breakfast  as  you  could 
wish.  She  does  it  so  quick  and  handy. 
Since  she  has  been  going  to  town  to  high 
school  she's  just  the  same.  It  hasn't 
spoiled  her  a  bit."  As  he  talked  on  about 
his  girl  in  a  way  that  fathers  have  and 
told  how  fine  she  was  to  work  around 
home,  a  picture  of  the  girl  came  to  my 
mind.  I  had  seen  her  that  morning  with 
her  brother  in  their  automobile,  and  as 
she  passed,  the  teacher  I  was  talking  with 
said,  "Helen  is  just  the  life  of  the  parties 
around  here."  She  looked  so  pretty  and 
bright  with  her  dark-blue  chinchilla  coat 
and  blue  automobile-hood,  pink  cheeks 
and  laughing  eyes.  No  wonder  she  is  so 
good  to  look  at  and  so  good  to  live  with, 
for  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
farmer's  daughter  of  1913. 


Kodak  time  is 

All  the  time. 


A  KODAK 

serves  every  need  of 

photography  v^^ithout 

any  of  the  bother. 

For  amateur  or  expert, 
for  indoor  scenes  or  out; 
for  daylight  or  flashlight 
photography;  for  a  picture 
record  of  home  faces  and 
familiar  places;  for  the  story 
of  the  travel — as  art  or  pas- 
time, the  Kodak  way  is  the 
way  to  best  results. 

Kodak  films  are  not  only  more 
convenient  than  cumbersome  glass 
plates — they  yield  better  results — 
and  there's  no  dark-room  in  the 
Kodak  way  of  picture  making. 

See  yoiir  dealer  or  write  us  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

382  State  Street,      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROLLERS 

Orifiml  and  uncquslted. 
Wood  or  tin  rolim.     "ImproTcd"  ro- 
quires  &o  tftckfl.      Inrector's  sig- 


nature OQ  genoine: 


OUR  POULTRY  CLUB 

By  special  arrangement  T\-ith  the  pub- 
lishers of  Poultrj-  Success,  you  can  get  this 
splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  connection 
with  Fahm  and  Fireside  at  a  special  re- 
duced price. 

Poultry  Success  is  one  of  the  oldest  poul- 
trj'  papers  published.  Each  issue  contains 
numerous  special  articles  written  by  the 
best  known  poultry  experts  and  specialists. 
This  magazine  is  full  of  life,  up-to-date  and 
a  real  necessity  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
keep  in  touch  with  practical  ideas  on 
poultry. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  1  ^"V^^ 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  [  /hoieXr. 

Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Kaiaiwazo^  ^  - 


R(.i?iiitct-ca, 


Direct  to  You'  ^^Z'' 


Kalamazoo  ranges  make  happy  honsewlves— 
get  the  big  Kalamazoo  catalogue  that  proves 
Kalamazoo  convenience  —  economy— handsome 
appearance.  Latest  features— oven  thermometer, 

glass  oven  doors,  etc.  Astonishingly  liberal  offer. 
;alamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 

Easy  to  Try— Easy  to  Buy 

We  give  yoa  80  Days'  Free  Trial— 860  Daye' 
ApproTBl  Test.   Too  get  the  Bbsolute  Csetory 

price.  You  save  from  *,"»  to  «4«.  It's  all  the 
same  to  xis  whether  yoa  send  all  cssli  or  malce 
email  paTment*.  We  ship  the  day  your  order 
comes.  We  pay  freteht  right  to  your  station. 
Get  onr  big  Illustrated  book  of  4«0  styles  and 
sizes  of  stoves.  Bead  the  noOOOO  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  188  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  also  make  Famares  and  Gas  Stores.  Special 

Catalofrne  on  reqcFst.  
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.Both 
ffor 


60c 


Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
leading  home  and  family  papers  in 
America,  you  can  get  any  one  of  these 
great  papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and 
Fireside  as  explained  below. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Tear 

The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine,  con- 
taining many  wholesome  serials 
and  short  stories  and  Eirticles  of 
unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a  maga- 
zine that  a  woman  looks  forward 
to  receiving  each  month.  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  the  work  of 
the  best-known  artists.  House- 
%vife  is  edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor 
Rice.  It  has  excellent  depart- 
ments devoted  to  fashions,  cook- 
ing, etc. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 

McCall's  Magazine,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 

McCall's  Pattern 

(your  choice)  15c 

McCall's  Magazine  needs  no  en- 
dorsement. It  is  easily  worth 
$1.00  a  year.  A  single  copy  will 
often  contain  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pages,  and  it  is  handsomely 
illustrated.  Every  person  who 
takes  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
also  be  entitled  to  their  choice  of 
any  one  McCall  pattern.  You  may 
maJke  your  selection  if  you  wish 
after  you  have  received  the  first 
copy  of  the  magazine.  This  is  an 
unusual  offer. 


,  AU 
ffor 


70< 


Both 
for 


50< 


Farm  and  Fireside 
KimbaU's  Dairy  Farmer 

For  One  Whole  Tear 

To  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep 
up-to-date  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try, Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  ynW 
prove  a  most  responsible  friend. 
It  is  published  twice  a  month. 
The  "know-how"  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  success  of  every  farmer, 
eind  the  editors  of  this  paper  are 
recognized  authorities  on  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  dairying  and  dairy 
husbandry.  Regular  subscription 
price  is  50  cents  a  year. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer 


For  One  Whole  Year 


Botli 
for 


75< 


Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer  is 
packed  from  cover  to  cover  with 
practical  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  fruit  culture.  It  covers 
every  fruit  grown,  berries,  orchard 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  fruit  culture.  Fruit 
Grower  and  Farmer  has  also  de- 
partments devoted  to  pwultry  and 
dairying.  It  is  an  all-around  farm 
paper. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Husbandry 


For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


50- 


Poultry  Husbandry  gives  every 
month  pointers  and  ideas  for  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  raising  fowl  that 
mean  success.  It  is  edited  by 
the  best  authorities  on  poultry  in 
America.  It  is  filled  with  secrets 
of  feed  mixtures,  quick-growing 
chicks,  ideas  that  men  hesitate  to 
part  with.  Poultry  Husbandry 
has  one  motto — Make  the  hen 
attend  strictly  to  business.  It  is 
Invaluable  to  the  poultry-raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order  to-day,  be- 
cause our  special  prices  with  the  above 
publishers  expire  early  in  February. 

The  Above  Offers  Good  Until  February  15th. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


uaint  Cross-Stitch  Patterns 

From  Far- A  way  Holland 

By    Fraulein    Marie  Westenberg 
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E?fI2.\i  NOTE  — Evep-one  seems  to  be  interested  m  old-fashioned  cros^-stitch  patterns.  Fraulein 
r»,H        f  F  J'l- "■'^5  '"'^1      ^''f  °'d-f2sh'oned  town  of  Deventer,  Holland,  has  sent  these  designs 

to  readere  of  Farm  and  Fires.de.    Some  of  these  designs  are  over  two  hundred  years  old. 

V^^'^^-Z^ff charming  borders,  'The  Ducklings"  and  the  "Acorn,"  to  be  worked  m  cross-stitch  and  applied 
^ch  by  Itself  or  effectively  combmed  They  are  worked  on  plain  white  or  colored  canvas  in  delicate  coloVs  in 
washmg  sHks,  or  m  vanous  shades  of  delft  blue.  The  acorn  border  looks  verj-  nice  in  soft  green  and  bro^™  only 
the  little  trees  between  the  ducks  should  be  light  green.  The  spirited  animals  are  delightful  for  nurseo"  bed! 
covers  or  screens  or  nightdress-cases,  and  as  such  they  are  very  popular  in  Dutch  homes. 

The  remaining  designs  have  been  copied  from  an  ancient  oblong  cloth  or  scarf  in  my  possession  and  which 
was  hung  of  old,  as  it  hangs  still,  sideways  across  an  antique  Friesian  clock  on  the  wall,  and  supposed  to  protect 
It  Irom  dust.  The  quaint  little  men  with  the  cluster  of  grapes  Ulustrate  Numbers  13:  23-Joshua  and  Caleb 
who  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan.  "-iicu. 

The  manikins  are  worked  in  bright  red  and  blue,  with  yellow  legs  and  feet  and  black  caps;  the  grapes  and 
leaves  and  stick  m  purple  and  green  and  brown,  and  green  grass  springing  up  above  the  yellow  sand  at  their  feet. 

On  my  sampler  the  husband  and  wife  beside  the  tree  laden  with  bright  oranges  are  dressed  respectively  in 
1,™'^°  jT'"^        '''"«,'^'"^!^'        red  shirt  and  pale-brown  bodice,  with  black  legs,  pink  faces  and  light  hair: 
the  sand  heaps  to  be  worked  m  sand  color. 

f  J^^j^°'^f"P°Ti,°°  ^i"'^-  '■'^^  °l  l^^^-'P'^  are  worked  in  delft  blue,  and  the  boughs  in  green,  with  flowers 
of  shaded  pmk.  These  designs  will  look  charming  and  quaint  on\he  ends  of  a  cover  for  a  dresser  or  sideboard 
ana  may  be  used  as  successfully  for  cushion-covers,  work-bags,  table-covers,  etc. 
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Patterns  That  Will  Prove  Most  Helpful 

Easily  Made  Clothes  for  Baby,  Mother  and  Big  Sister 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


Cash  Prize  Offer 

To  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

$5.00  for  the  best  suggestion 

$3.00  for  the  second  best  suggestion 


[ISS  GOULD  wants  to  make  the  fashion  page  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
even  more  helpful  and  dependable  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  if  that 
is  possible.  She  wants  the  women  who  read  Farm  and  Fireside  to  join 
with  her  in  doing  this,  so  she  asks  you  what  sort  of  clothes  you  would  like 
to  see  illustrated  on  these  fashion  pages.  For  the  best  suggestion  a  $5.00 
prize  is  offered,  and  for  the  second  best  suggestion  a  $3.00  prize.  The 
suggestion  may  be  a  rough  sketch,  a  photograph,  an  illustration  cut  from 
any  paper  or  magazine,  or  even  a  few  words  describing  the  sort  of  garment 
you  would  like.  Ideas  for  dresses,  coats,  wrappers,  aprons  and  children's 
clothes  will  be  accepted.  Address  all  suggestions  to  Miss  Gould's  Prize 
Contest,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  con- 
test closes  March  1st.  Suggestions  only  bearing  postmarks  on  the  envelopes 
previous  to  March  1st  will  be  included  in  this  cash  prize  of¥er  contest. 


No.  2188— Baby's  Yoke' 
Dress 

One  size  only.  Material  required, 
two  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  one  eighth  of^a 
yard  of  embroidery  for  yoke.  The 
yoke  of  this  dress  may  be  of  the 
dress  material  hand-embroidered,  if 
preferred.      Pattern,      ten  cents 


A  GOOD  -  LOOKING 
dress  of  serge, 
Scotch  mixture  or  di- 
agonal cloth  is  a  most 
helpful  addition  to  the 
mid-season  wardrobe. 
It  may  be  worn  under 
a  long  coat  in  cold 
weather,  and  on  the 
first  warm  days  when 
coafs  are  too  heavy  it 
makes  a  comfortable 
street  costume.  The 
dress  illustrated  on  this 
page  in  patterns  No. 
2208  and  No.  2179  may 
be  most  satisfactorily 
developed  in  any  of  the 
above  named  fabrics. 
If  made-  of  an  English 
mixture  in  green  tones, 
the  collar  and  tie  could 
be  of  either  black  or 
plain  green  material. 

A  costume  which  was 
designed  especially  for 
the  elderly  woman  is 
No.  2194  and  No.  2012. 
For  a  best  dress  it 
would  be  pretty  devel- 
oped in  crepe  de  chine 
or  Henrietta  cloth, 
while  for  every-day 
wear  it  would  be  prac- 
tical made  of  light- 
weight serge  or  poplin. 


No.  2186— Baby's  Tucked 
Dress 

One  site  only.  Material  required, 
four  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material,  or  t-vvo 
and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  Tiny  bows  of  soft  ribbon 
are  pretty  fastened  to  the  shoulders 
of  this  dress.     Pattern,   ten  cents 


(~\NE    or    two  new 

separate  waists  will 
do  wonders  toward 
making  complete  an 
otherwise  rather  small 
outfit.  For  every  day  a 
shirt-waist  of  French 
flannel  or  madras  is 
most  satisfactory  while 
for  afternoon  or  Sun- 
day wear  it  is  pretty 
made  of  satin  messa- 
line.  Both  of  the  shirt- 
waist designs  shown 
on  this  page  are  suit- 
able for  any  of  the 
above  named  fabrics. 
Pattern  No.  2200 
would,  however,  be  es- 
pecially smart  of  mes- 
saline  matching  in 
color  the  skirt  with 
which  it  is  worn.  The 
collar  and  cuffs  could 
be  either  of  lace  or  fine 
linen  hemstitched,  and 
instead  of  a  tie  it  could 
be  finished  with  a  lace 
jabot.  If  it  is  devel- 
oped in  madras  or 
flannel,  the  collar  and 
cuf¥s  should  be  of  linen. 

The  other  waist,  pai- 
'tern  No.  2201,  is  more 
tailored  in  style,  but 
it,  too,  could  be  made 
quite  dressy  if  devel- 
oped in  satin  or  silk. 


No.  2208 
No.  2179 


No.  2208 
No.  2179 


No.  2194 
No.  2012 


No.  2183 


—Bib  Apron  with 
Flounce 


ne  size  only.  Material  required,  three  and 
one-half  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  matenal, 
or  three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
This  apron  is  an  attractive  one  to  wear  over 
good  dresses.     Price  of  pattern  is  ten  cents 


2208 — Double-Breasted  Waist:  Long 
Sleeves 

44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  three  and 
ilf  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  two 
ree-eighths  yards  of  thirty-aix-inch  material. 
,ree  eighths  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 
ree  eighths  of  a  yard  of  net.  The  price 
double-breasted  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2179— Five-Gored  Skirt 

34  inch  waist.    Length  of  skirt,  41  inches, 
tity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or 
-ch  waist,  six  and  five-eighths  yards  of. twenty- 
inch  material,  or  three  and  three-fourths  yards 
"lirty-six-inch  material.    This  smart  skirt  is  a 
easy  one  to  make.    This  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2200— Tucked  Waist  with 
Pointed  Collar 

32  to  38  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  three  and  one-eighth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  three  eighths 
yard  of  contrasting  material  for  collar  and 
The    price    of    this    pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2194— Shirred  Waist  Buttoned 
in  Front 

32  to  42  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  two  and  one-fourth  yards  of'  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  five  eighths  of  a  yard 
of  net  for  chemisette  and  plaitings  which  trim 
the  collars  and  sleeves.  Pattern,    ten  cents 


No.  2012 — ^Three-Piece  Skirt  Buttoned  in 
Front 

22  to  34  inch  waist.  Length  of  skirt.  40  inches. 
Material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26-inch 
waist,  four  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  three  yards  of  thirty-six-incTi  material.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  buttons  may  be  omitted  on  this  skirt. 
Price  of  pattern  of  this  attractive  skirt,  ten  cents 


No.  2201— Waist  with  Long  Pointed 
Sleeves 

32  to  44  inch  bust.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  36-inch  bust,  four  and  one-fourth  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material,  or  two  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  fourth 
of  a  yard  of  satin  for  collar.     Pattern,  ten  cents 


Woman's  Home  Companion  ten-cent  patterns 
may  be  ordered  from  any  of  the  following  pat- 
tern depots;  Pattern  Department.  Farm  and 
Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York:  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield. 
Ohio;  Pattern  Department.  Farm  and  Fireside. 
203     McClintock     Building.     Denver.  Colorado 


No.  2200 

An  attractive  waist  suitable  for  wash  or  silk  fabrics 


Copyright.  1913,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No,  2201 

The  tucks  in  this  waist  give  it  long,  becoming  tines 
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Your  Choice  of  Valuable  Premiums 

Famous  Myers  Sewing  Awl      Get  a  Dependable  Watch 


This  awl  meets  every  condition  for  a  handy  tool  to  mend  old  or  new  harness,  saddles, 
gun-cases,  suit-cases,  shoes,  carpets,  grain-bags,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  etc.  Farmers 
and  stockmen  use  it  to  sew  up  -n-ire  cuts  on  live  stock.  This  awl  is  well  made,  and 
with  ordinary-  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  operate,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  is  light  and  convenient  to  carrj-.  Each  awl  comes  equipped 
witii  two  needles,  although  it  will  use  an\-  kind  of  a  lock-stitch  machine-needle.  The 
need.es  are  carried  in  the  hollow  screw-top  handle. 

Our  Offer 

Sewing  awl  sent  prepaid  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  for  60  cents. 
This  sewing  awl  sent  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents. 

Eureka  Family  Shears  Set 


Premium  No.  736 

This  beautiful  set  consists  of  one  pair  Eureka  self-sharpening  8-inch  sheafs,  one 
pair  4^-inch  embroider}'  scissors,  one  pair  4'^-inch  adjustable  buttonhole  scissors. 
Each  article  in  full  nickel  finish.  We  guarantee  this  three-piece  shears  set  to  please 
and  know  it  will  last  a  lifetime.    It  is  indispensable  as  a  lady's  work-basket  companion. 

Our  Offer 

This  shears  set  will  be  sent  to  anyone  ordering  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  and  sending  a  total  remittance  of  75  cents. 

This  shears  set  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 

Valuable  Silver  Thimble 

We  feel  that  it  woul'dn't  be  fair  to  get  up  a  premium  list  without 
giving  our  readers  a  chance  to  get  one  of  these  valuable  silver 
thimbles.  For  many  years  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
premiums  offered  by  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  are  including  it  this 
year  because  we  know  there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  this  valuable 
Premium  No.  709  and  useful  little  article.  This  is  a  luxur)-  to  which  ever)-  woman 
who  sews  is  fully  entitled.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  more  of  a  necessity  than  a  luxurj'. 
Why  take  needless  risks,  danger  of  blood-poisoning,  etc.,  by  using  an  inferior  kind  of 
thimble  when  you  can  get  this  handsome  silver  thimble  by  doing  just  a  few  minutes' 
work  for  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  is  an  insurance  that  you  owe  yourself.  Every 
woman  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  should  have  one  of  these  thimbles. 

Our  Offer 

Tftis  silver  thimble  given  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  Farm  end  Fireside  at 
SO  cents. 

People's  Handy  Atlas  of  the 

World 


PEOPLE'S 

HANDY  ATLAS 

or  THE 

WORLD  , 


Premium  No.  734 


Contains  the  greatest  number  of  maps 
ever  published  in  handy  atlas  form.  It 
gives  the  maps  of  ever)'  State  and  Terri- 
tor)%  the  United  States  island  possessions, 
all  printed  in  beautiful  colors.  It  also  gives 
maps  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  European 
countries,  and  for  the  first  time  special 
feature  maps  showing  farm  products  in  each 
productive  area,  locating  where  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  tobacco  and  other  products  are  raised. 
It  gives  the  value  of  dairy  products  also. 
The  new  conservation  map  with  irrigation 
projects,  also  new'  weather  map,  are  very 
instructive  and  attractive  to  offer  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  reader.  New  maps  of 
the  world,  illustrating  the  commercial  lan- 
guages, forms  of  government  and  races  of 
men,  are  to  be  learned  at  a  glance. 

Our  Offer 


We  will  send  this  atlas  to  anyone  ordering  a  one-year  subscription  accom- 
panied by  a  total  remittance  of  60  cents. 

We  will  send  this  atlas  to  anyone  sending  us  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 


This  is  the  most  popular  watch  made  for  men 
and  boys.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  such  a 
watch  as  this  can  be  offered  at  such  a  reason- 
able price.  It  is  the  regular  18  size  with  highly 
polished  nickel-silvered  case,  gilt-finish  move- 
ment, open  face  and  white  dial  •n-ith  Roman 
figures.  It  is  a  stem-wind  and  stem-set  watch 
and  guaranteed  to  be  accurate  and  reliable. 
Each  watch  is  run  and  regulated  before  lea\ing 
the  factor)',  and  in  addition  to  our  guarantee 
the  manufacturer  sends  a  guarantee  with  each 
watch.  Repairs  not  caused  by  carelessness  or 
abuse  will  be  made  free  of  charge  within  one 
year  from  receipt  of  your  order.  We  recom- 
mend this  watch  premium  most  heartily  to  all 
our  club-raisers.  It  is  without  doubt  splendid 
value,  and  you  take  absolutely  no  chance  in 
ordering  a  premium  that  is  backed  b)"  a  double 
guarantee. 


Premium  No.  762 


Our  Offer 

Watch  No.  762  will  be  sent  to  anyone  ordering  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  accompanied  by  a  total  remittance  of  $1.25. 

Watch  No.  762  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  five  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 


Ezy-Hem  Skirt-Gage 


This  is  an  article  that  will 
prove  invaluable  to  amateur 
dressmakers,  or  anyone  who 
does  home  sewing.  An)"one 
who  has  ever  used  an  Ezy-Hem 
Skirt-Gage  will  never  again 
be  found  without  this  article. 
It  is  a  convenience  that  needs 
only  to  be  used  once  and  its 
value  is  full)-  established.  It 
is  a  great  time-saver,  and  is  so 
simple  in  construction  that  it 
can  be  used  by  a  wholh-  inex- 
perienced person. 

Our  Offer 

This  Ezy-Hem  Skirt-Gage 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  order- 
ing a  one-year  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  accom- 
panied by  a  total  remittance 
of  60  cents. 

This  Ezy-Hem  Skirt-Gage 
ivill  be  given  for  a  club  of  two 
yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 


Premium  No.  746 


Combination  Jack-Knife 


Premium  No.  584 


This  illastration  shows 
the  actual  size  of  holes 
that  may  be  cut  with 
the  leather  punch  blade. 


This  is  the  handiest  and  best  knife  ever  made.  It  contains  one  large  blade, 
inches  long,  made  of  the  ver)-  best  steel;  also  a  combination  blade,  1%  inches  long, 
suitable  for  making  various-sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt-lacing,  etc. 
The  knife  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  farmers,  stockmen,  teamsters  and  sports- 
men. It  is  just  as  easy  to  carr)-  as  an  ordinar)'  three-bladed  knife,  and  is  most  con- 
venient and  durable.  Our  Offer 

This  knife  will  be  sent  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  a  remittance  of  70  cents 
to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  your  subscription  for  one  year. 

This  knife  will  be  sent  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 

Dressmaking  Self -Taught 

TTie  author  of  this  valuable 
book  is  one  of  the  best-known 
instructors  in  dressmaking  in 
the  countr)-.  This  is  the  first 
lime  that  this  work  has  been 
compiled  in  book  form  suitable 
for  a  home  stud)' course.  Books 
of  this  general  character  have 
heretofore  been  sold  for  as 
much  as  ?2  per  copy.  The 
subject  matter  is  in  lesson  form, 
so  that  a  beginner,  by  carefully 
studying  the  book,  can  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  just 
how  to  proceed  in  order  to  be- 
come a  proficient  dressmaker. 
It  is  well  printed  on  a  good 
quality  of  paper. 

Our  Offer 

Dressmaking  book  sent  prepaid  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  for  60  cents. 
Club-Raiser  Special—This  Dressmaking  book  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  40  cents  each. 


Premium  No.  796 


This  Offer  Will  Not  Be  Made  Ag  ain  This  Season 
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Each  Premium  is  a  Remarkable  Bargain 


Famous  Cook  Book 


My  Mother's  Cook  Book  is  the  best  cook 
book  that  we  have  ever  had  for  our  people. 
It  contains  all  the  up-to-date  recipes  and 
the  latest  ideas  on  cooking.  This  book  con- 
tains 230  pages.  It  is  well  bound  in  white 
leatherette  and  printed  on  good  quality  of 
paper;  size  of  book,  S%  inches  wide,  73^ 
inches  long.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a 
cook  book  that  you  can  depend  on. 


Our  Offer 

This  cook  book  will  be  sent  you,  all 
charges  prepaid,  for  a  remittance  of  60 
cents  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  your  sub- 
scription for  one  year. 

This  cook  book  will  be  sent  to  club- 
raisers  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents 
each. 


Guaranteed  Fountain-Pen 


Premium  No.  767 


The  pen  shown  in  the  illustration  is  of  standard  make  with  14-karat  soHd-gold  pen. 
It  is  strictly  high  grade.  The  feeding  device  in  this  pen  is  simple  and  effective. 
Your  fingers  will  not  be  smeared  with  ink  when  you  use  one  of  these  pens.  Our 
fountain-pens  are  guaranteed  by  the  m.anufacturer,  and  we  will  replace  any  pen  that 
does  not  give  satisfaction,  or  refund  your  money  if  desired. 

Our  Offer 

The  above  described  pen  will  be  sent  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  a  remit- 
tance of  75  cents  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  your  subscription  for  one  year. 

The  above  pen  will  be  sent  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons 

Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

This  set  of  teaspoons  is  in  the 
popular  French-gray  finish  and 
looks  very  classy,  made  on  a  white 
metal  base.  We  feel  sure  that  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  teaspoons 
and  guarantee  that  they  will  give 
you  satisfactory  wear  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

Our  Offer 

Teaspoons  sent  prepaid  with 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  55 
cents. 

This  set  of  teaspoons  given 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  40  cents  each. 


Premium  No.  585 


Useful  Pen  and  Pencil  Set 


Premium  No.  771 

The  outfit  consists  of  five  splendid  lead -pencils,  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  rub- 
ber eraser  and  neatly  gilded.  One  fine  pen-holder,  beautifully  colored,  one  combination 
pencil  with  red  lead  and  blue  lead,  one  rubber  eraser,  one  combination  pen,  pencil 
and  eraser,  one  dozen  assorted  steel  pens  of  standard  make  in  a  handsome  nickel- 
plated  tube  holder  with  cap,  one  pencil-sharpener.  The  attractive  box  in  which  these 
articles  are  put  up  has  been  manufactured  especially  lor  our  people  and  is  of  an 
antique  tapestry  pattern,  with  dainty  flower  design  on  the  cover. 

Our  Offer 

This  pencil  out/it  will  be  sent  to  anyone  ordering  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  accompanied  by  a  total  remittance  of  75  cents. 

This  pencil  outfit  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 


Useful  Sewing-Set 


Premium  No 

This  useful_  outfit,  illustrated  above,  consists  of  a  knife  made  of  the  finest  SheflSeld 
steel,  which  insures  a  sharp  edge,  one  which  will  cut  thread  readily  and  not  tear 
the  material.  The  blades  are  detachable,  like  a  safety  razor,  and  new  blades  may 
be  secured  when  the  old  ones  become  dull.  Three  extra  blades  are  included  with 
the  outfit.  The  thread  pick  is  used  in  removing  bastings  and  for  pulling  threads 
in  hemstitching.  This  is  the  finest  little  device  ever  offered  for  this  purpose,  and  once 
used  will  always  be  used.  This  outfit  is  ordinarily  sold  for  $1.00  and  is  therefore  a 
wonderful  bargain  on  the  terms  of  our  offer. 

Our  Offer 

This  sewing-set  will  be  sent  to  anyone  ordering  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  accompanied  by  a  total  remittance  of  75  cents. 

This  sewing-set  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 

Embroidery  Special 

This  splendid  art  embroid- 
er\-  outfit  contains  one  corset- 
cover  design  stamped  on  fine 
quality  nainsook,  also  a 
centerpiece  design  stamped 
on,  18xl8-inch  pure  tan  linen, 
1  stiletto  for  punching  eyelet 
work,  2  large  sheets,  each 
28x28,  of  perforated  patterns, 
containing  the  following  de- 
signs: 1  lingerie  hat,  1  shirt- 
waist, 1  skirt-panel,  belt, 
collar,  jabot,  etc.,  baby's  cap, 
complete  alphabet,  2  eighteen- 
inch  doilies,  sprays,  a  cake  of 
Ideal  stamping  preparation,  a 
distributor  and  full  directions 
for  stamping. 

Our  Offer 


This  outfit  will  be  sent  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  for  a  re- 
mittance of  70  cents  to  pay  for 
the  renewal  of  your  subscrip- 
tion for  one  year. 

This  outfit  will  be  sent 
club  -  raisers  for  a  club  of 


Premium  No.  782 


three  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each. 

Valuable  Document-Holder 

This  Article  Insures  You  Against  Loss 

This  is  an  article  that  every  house- 
hold needs.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a 
good  many  people  file  valuable  papers 
away  in  ordinary  envelopes.  Such 
papers  should  be  kept  where  they  could 
be  instantly  reached,  so  that  you  could 
refer  to  them  without  difficulty.  This 
valuable  document-holder  measures  1 1 
inches  long  by  5  inches  wide.  The  case 
is  made  of  a  strong,  durable  quality  of 
imitation  leather.  Within  the  holder 
are  eight  verj'  heavy  manila  envelopes. 
Each  envelope  is  intended  for  filing 
away  one  particular  kind  of  document, 
e.  g.,  one  envelope  is  for  deeds,  an- 
other for  mortgages. 

Our  Offer 

This  document-holder  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  ordering  a  one-year  sub- 
scription toFarm  and  Fireside  accom- 
panied by  a  total  remittance  of  60 
cents. 

This  document  -  holder  will  be 
given  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at 
40  cents  each. 


Premium  No.  785 


Accept  One  of  the  Above  Bargains  Before  It  is  Too  Late 
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No  Connection  With  Any  Othiei-  E^sttablisl-inrtent 

GREENHUT-SIEGEL  COOPER  0. 

(Seivd  Alf)  J.B.GREENHUxPres  CScivd  All 
[Orders  ]|  Orders 

New  York  City> 


Here 


Here, 


We  Guarantee  to  Please  You  or  Refund  Your  Money 


UNTIL  MARCH  FIRST  ONLY 

Special  Sale  of  Fine  Whipcord  Skirts 
At  an  Amazingly  Low  Price 

The  skirt  pictured  here  is  the  greatest  value  at  its  price 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  By  every  standard,  of  style, 
fabric  and  tailoring,  it  is  worth  double  what  we  ask  for  it, 

and  if  you  are  prompt  you  can 
get  this  $5.95  skirt  for  $3.50. 


Send 
For 
Your 
Style 
Book 

This 

Waist 


This  $2.00  Embroidered 
Voile  Waist,  only  $1.00 


To  keep  pace  with  our  Skirt  Sal'j  we 
?  an  exquisite  white  embroidered  \  oile 


70-S-70. 

picture  here  an  exq   . 

Waist,  a  positive  S2.00  value  for  »1.00.    Not  in 
our  history — and  you  know  we  arc  noted  for  our 
great  values  and  low  prices — have  we  ever  offered 
a  waist  like  this  for  $1.00.    Made  exactly  as 
illustrated  of  fine  sheer  white  voile  elaborately 
embroidered  in  a  new  and  beautiful  design.  ^ 
High  collar  and  plaited  detachable  jabot  of 
dainty  shadow  lace,  with  smart  black  vel- 
vet  bow;  sleeves  and  back  trimmed  with  ^ 


This  Skirt 

Extra  S^SO 
Special  jPf^^^ 

t  *  ^^^^^  Prepmd 

We  bought  the  material,  a  fine,  soft, 
beautiful  all-wool  whipcord,  direct  from 
the  mill  at  a  very  low  price — had  to  take 
the  mill's  entire  December  output 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  Yards 

So  as  to  get  the  price  down  to  rock  bot- 
tom. We  want  to  offer  you  the  most 
wonderful  Skirt  Special  you  ever  saw,  and 
here  it  is.  There's  just  "one  string"  to 
this  offer — 3-ou  must  get  your  order  in 
before  March  1st.  Made  exactly  as  illus- 
trated. Maj'  be  ordered  in  black  or  navy 
blue,  trimmed  with  small  black  silk  crochet 
buttons.  Fitted  back  with  invisible  clos- 
ing. Sizes:  22  to 30 inches  waist.  Lengths, 
36  to  44  inches.  Order  by  number,  79-8-79. 

Don't  Fail  to  Fill  in  the  Cou- 
pon Below  and  Reserve 
Your  Copy  of  Our 
Spring  Style  Book 

We  urge  you  to  do  this  because  we 
want  you  to  be  sure  to  get  your  copy 
of  our  Stj'le  Book.  It  means  so  much 
to  you.  It  brings  right  into  jour  own 
home  New  York  Styles,  and  Greenhut- 
Siegel  Cooper  Co.'s  high  qualities  and 
famous  low  prices. 

We  Prepay  All  Mail 
or  Express  Charges 


reel 

Handsome  New  Style  Book 
will  be  ready  about  March 
1st,     Fill  in  the  cou- 
pon below  and  mail 
it  to  us  without 
delay. 


cluny  effect  lace   insertion;  long 
sleeves  finished  with  dainty  lace 
frill.  Size8:32to44  inches  bust 
measure.     If  you  send  in 
your  order  before  March 
1st  you  can  get  this 
J2.00  Waist,  mail  ^^'^ 
charges  prepaid, 


Valentines  Anyone  Can  Make 


By  V.  B.  Jacobs 


TTie  picture  to  the  left,  just  above, 
shows    "The  Surprise"  valentine 
To  the  right  it  is  shown  open 


Two  views  of  the  valentine  "Two 
Hearts  That  Beat  as  One." 
It  is  made  of  red  paper 


The  valentines  illus- 
trated on  this  page 
were  prepared  for  a 
"Valentine  Surprise 
Party."  Detailed  de- 
scriptions and  com- 
plete instructions  for 
making  them  will  be 
found  on  Page  30  of 
this  magcizine.  The 
materials  needed  are 
of  the  simplest  kind 
—red  and  gold  pa- 
per, cardboard,  scis- 
sors, paste  and  ink. 
No  great  ingenuity  is 
required;  any  child 
could  prepare  them 
for    its  playmates 


Shown  to  the  left  is 
the  candle  shade 
which  will  be  an  at- 
tractive feature  of 
the  table  at  the 
"Valentine  Surprise 
Party."  The  dining- 
room  lamp  also  has 
a  shade  made  in  the 
same  way.  To  make 
the  shade,  red  paper 
is  cut  and  pasted 
into  shape,  and  nar- 
row strips  of  the 
same  paper  connect 
the  dangling  hearts 
with    the  shade 


Motto  valentine  of  hearts 
and  a  star  shown  closed 
at  the  left,  and  open  at 
the  right 


Valentine  letter  puzzle  when  shut 


Inside  of  valentine  letter  puzzle 


Down  Goes 
the  Price  of 

GROCERIES 


The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 


talkative,  a  great  worker  and  constructively 
or  at  least  diplomatically  a  widow. 

"I  tell  yon.  though,"  Mrs.  Hutley  rambled 
on.  "you  mustn't  think  everybody  else  is  all 
right,  just  because  you  be.  There's  a  lot  of 
skunks  walkin'  round  on  two  legs,  and  you 
want  to  look  sharp.  There's  Zeb  Simonds, 
jiow ;  he's  uglier  than  sin,  I  wouldn't  rile 
him,  if  I  was  you.  Leave  him  and  that 
dratted  bull  alone,  can't  ye  ?" 

"Not  the  bull ;  he's  going  to  be  shot !'' 
Wright  replied. 


Mrs.  Hutley  betrayed  unwilling  admira- 
tion for  such  determination.  "For  a  man 
that  ain't  anything  like  what  he  was,  you 
somehow  make  me  think  of  your  uncle,"  she 
said.  "Same  way  I  never  see  old  deaf  Abe 
Jones  without  thinkin'  of  onions,  but  that 
comes  of  the  poultice  Ma  put  on  Harald 
Athelstane's  sore  ear,  and  him  the  runt  of 
the  family.  But  you  and  your  uncle  now — I 
reckon  you  must  have  a  streak  of  the  old 
man's  contrariness — he  wore  boots  to  his 
dying  breath,  Mr.  Wright.  Heard  of  that, 
hadn't  ye  ?" 

"Yes,  but  not  for  a  w«ek,"  the  ferryman 
said  pleasantly.  "Glad  to  hear  it  always ; 
you  see,  I'm  developing  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
miration for  Uncle  Nathan." 

The  boat  touched  the  shelving  bank,  and 
Wright,  with  a  vigorous  thrust  of  his  oar, 
completed  the  landing,  driving  the  nose  of 
his  craft  so  far  upon  the  slope  as  to  permit 
his  passenger  to  step  ashore  dry-shod.  Mrs. 
Hutley  compassed  the  landing,  but  before 
she  went  her  way  tarried  to  repeat  her  warn- 
ing. 

"You  leave  Zeb  Simonds  be !  He's  a 
skunk,  I  tell  ye ;  and  them  as  fights  skunks 
ain't  goin'  to  be  able  to  forget  it  right 


away 


Wright's  face  was  thoughtful  while  he 
watched  Mrs.  Hutley  toil  up  the  bank.  Just 
before  reaching  the  bend  in  the  road  she 
turned,  calling  out  that  a  passenger  was 
coming.  Much  to  his  surprise,  and  equally 
to  his  gratification,  it  was  a  well-remem- 
bered, slender,  girlish  figure  which  appeared 
in  sight  and  came  swiftly  and  lightly  along 
the  path  to  the  landing,  Wright  sprang 
ashore,  hat  in  hand  and  countenance  beam- 
ing. 

"Surely  the  gods  are  good  to  me,  Miss 
Lansing !"  he  cried.  "I  didn't  dream, 
though,  you'd  venture  so  far  afield  without 
the  pony."  And  here,  be  it  recorded,  rose 
remembrance  of  his  very  prosaic  occupation 
and  a  doubt  if  this  might  be  quite  the 
orthodox  salutation  of  a  ferryman.  "The 
boat's  ready  to  take  you  across,"  he  con- 
cluded lamely. 

There  was  a  flitting  gleam  in  the  young 
woman's  eyes,  but  her  speech  was  demure. 

"Noddy's  tethered  in  the  shed  at  the  rail- 
road station,"  she  explained.  "I  started 
out  early,  and  went  to  town,  crossing  the 
river  by  the  bridge  and  driving  down  on 
this  side,  expecting  to  pick  up  Father,  who's 
coming  up  from  the  city  to-day.  But  he 
didn't  arrive  on  the  morning  train,  and  as 
there  won't  be  another  for  three  or  four 
hours  I  decided  to  leave  the  cart  for  him 
and  make  my  way  home  on  foot.  It  is  for- 
tunate, isn't  it,  that  I  should  have  found 
you  on  this  side?" 

"Magnificently  fortunate  !"  Wright  agreed. 
In  the  glow  of  delight  produced  by  the  fact 
that  her  hand  rested  lightly  in  his  for  an 
instant  as  she  stepped  into  the  boat,  the 
poesy  of  the  ferryman's  profession  tem- 
porarily obscured  its  workaday  phases.  He 
shot  the  boat  into  the  stream  and  dropped 
into  his  place. 


Miss  Lansing  for  a  little  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  existence. 

"Have  you  any  news  for  me — of  the  Tory 
Lady,  you  know?"  she  asked. 

"Not  a  word,  unfortunately ;  not  even  a 
groan." 

"Are  you  still  as  busy  as  ever?"  she 
asked.  "And  does  anything  of  the  novelty 
still  linger?" 

"Oh,  there's  more  variety  in  the  life  than 
you  would  imagine  possible,  "  Wright  said. 
"There's  the  ferry  to  begin  with.  Then 
I've  turned  kindergartner — for  Pete,  you 
know.  It's  amazing.  Miss  Lansing,  how 
that  boy  is  coming  on,  and  how  he  picks  up 
things.  Why,  it's  as  if  his  development  had 
been  arrested  by  simple  lack  of  anybody 
ever  thinking  of  telling  him  anything.  He 
isn't  an  idiot,  or  a  half-idiot,  I'm  convinced, 
but  the  owner  of  a  brain  that'll  be  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  brain,  if  only  it's  given  a 
chance.  There's  something  that  holds 
it  in  check — I  haven't  discovered  what. 
Meantime  I'm  groping,  and  Pete's  groping, 
and  between  us  we're  learning — yes,  both 
of  us  are  learning.  He's  quite  able  to  run 
either  the  boat  or  the  scow;  in  fact,  he 
acted  as  substitute  when  I  went  to  town  the 
other  day.  He's  riseji  to  the  rank  of  first 
mate.  Miss  Lansing.  ' 

"That's  fine !"  the  girl  said  with  frank 
interest.  "But  after  Pete  and  his  les- 
-  lis — what    does    Mr.    Wright    do  then?" 


[continued  fro-m  p.age  26] 

"Oh,  there  are  the  neighbors.  They're 
not  so  many,  but  such  as  they  are — you've 
heard  the  old  saw." 

"And  after  the  neighbors?" 
"\\en,  I  fish.  Then  there's  a  garden- 
patch  back  of  the  barn.  Pete  found  it,  and 
he  and  I  weed  and  hoe  like  good  fellows. 
And  there's  wood  to  chop  and  water  to 
draw.  And  there's  the  housekeeping!" 
"And  after  these  things?" 
"There's  the  ferry  again.  When  the  horn 
blows,  I  have  to  respond ;  that's  the  law,  it 
seems.  You've  very  likely  heard  of  exalt- 
ing horns  or  horns  being  exalted,  whichever 
it  is  ;  but  you've  got  to  be  a  hereditary  ferry- 
man to  understand  what  it  means  to  have 
an  infernal  toot-toot-toot  exalt  you — exalt 
signifies  rise  up,  doesn't  it  ? — out  of  your 
beauty  sleep  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  row  somebody  you'd  be  pleased  to  murder 
across  the  river." 

"What  an  outrage!  But  after  the  ferry?" 
She  appeared  to  be  strangely  insistent  in 
her  quest  for  information.  "You  read,  or 
study,  or  sketch — yes,  you  must  sketch,  if 
a  quarter  of  the  nice  things  my  cousin  has 
said  are  true." 

Wright's  face  brightened.  "Indeed,  I've 
found  some  charming  bits.  Miss  Lansing," 
he  said.  "There's  the  island,  you  know,  and 
below  the  landing  there's  a  place  where  the 
glimpses  through  the  willows  are  bewitching. 
I  must  show  you — I  beg  your  pardon, 
though ;  perhaps  you'd  not  care  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"But  you  must  show  me,  if  you'll  be  so 
good,"  she  said  quickly.  "I  draw  a  little,^  a 
very  little  and  very  badly,  but  with  as  much 
enjoyment,  except  for  the  sense  that  I  really 
don't  learn  the  secret  at  all.  If  someone 
were  kind  enough  to  help  me,  don't  you 
know,  and — " 

"All  that  I  know,  all  that  I—"  Wright 
began  with  impetuosity  that  carried  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  too-comprehensive  "have," 
which  he  caught  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
so  to  speak.  "If  you've  time,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  show  you  my  favorite  view  of  the 
willows — show  it  to  you  now,"  he  finished 
more  sedately. 

The  girl  met  the  suggestion  with  cor- 
diality. "To  watch  you  sketch  would  be 
splendid  !  "  she  told  him. 


The  next  ten  minutes  passed  for  one  of 
our  young  friends  as  dreams  do  not  pass, 
hoary  phrases  to  the  contrary.  For  the  one 
great  characteristic  of  dreams  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  forgotten,  while  Wright 
was  to  have  the  little  incidents  of  that 
journey  to  the  sightly  knoll  in  Zeb  Simonds's 
pasture  photographed  like  a  series  of  mov- 
ing pictures  on  his  brain.  He  could  recall 
with  complete  distinctness  the  landing ;  the 
brief  pause  at  the  ferry-house,  where  he 
equipped  himself  with  sketching  mate»ials 
and  a  huge  gun,  the  latter  arousing  naturally 
lively  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
which  the  instructor  allayed  but  imperfectly 
by  a  reference  to  possible  shots  at  supposi- 
titious woodchucks ;  then  the  walk,  side  by 
side, 'to  the  fence  enclosing  the  pasture; 
then  the  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  field,  which  revealed  no  sign  of  a  bovine 
tenant ;  then  the  careful  assistance  of  the 
girl  in  surmounting  the  barrier,  and,  finally, 
the  arrival  at  the  point  of  vantage. 

Wright  had  left  his  gun  beside  the  fence, 
and  in  the  business  'of  setting  to  work  he 
forgot  both  that  weighty  weapon  and  the 
massive  animal  which  at  times  roamed  the 
field.  A  sudden  bellow,  deep,  furious,  ter- 
rifying, came  therefore  with  the  added  ef- 
fectiveness of  surprise.  Miss  Lansing  gave 
a  tiny  scream  and  caught  Wright's  arm, 
while  the  young  man,  turning  swiftly,  be- 
held the  bull  approaching  at  a  clumsy  gallop. 
The  brute  had  not  been  there  five  minutes 
earlier.  Investigation  might  come  later ; 
other  things  demanded  present  attention. 
To  attempt  to  reach  the  fence  would  be  to 
take  too  long  chances.  Nearer  at  hand  was 
an  old  apple-tree,  thick  of  trunk  and  with 
low-spreading  branches. 


Wright  dropped  his  sketch  and  caught  the 
girl's  hand,  but  she  paused  to  snatch  the 
paper  from  the  ground. 

"He  shan't  have  my  picture !"  she  cried, 
and  Wright  felt  a  thrill  at  the  words, 
though  he  knew  the  delay,  trifling  as  it  was, 
might  count  heavily  in  the  race.  Hand  in 
hand  the  pair  ran  for  the  tree,  the  beat  of 
hoofs  behind  them  growing  louder  and 
louder,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  their 
pursuer  sounding  like  the  panting  of  a  hard- 
driven  engine.  The  girl  ran  well,  making  as 
good  progress  as  her  companion  over  the 
rough  turf  and  keeping  her  brain  clear ;  for 
when  they  reached  the  tree  there  was  no 
hesitancy,  no  waste  of  precious  seconds,  as 
she  sprang  for  one  of  the  lowest  branches, 
just  as  Wright  caught  her  and  swung  her  up. 

Miss  Lansing's  breathing  was  a  bit  rapid, 
but  her  self-possession  was  quite  restored. 
Once  sure  of  her  perch,  she  settled  herself 
comfortably,  patted  her  skirts,  deftly  cor- 
rected the  alignment  of  her  hair,  and  then 


set  herself  to  the  task  of  smoothing  out  the 
sketch  which  she  had  borne  triumphantly 
through  the  flight  and  the  ascent. 

"He  didn't  get  that — anyway !"  she  said 
briskly,  if  brokenly. 

"And  he  didn't  get  us  I"  Wright  supple- 
mented. "He  made  a  great  try,  though. 
And  he's  got  a  fine  giant  swing — I  know  ; 
I've  had  a  romp  with  him  before.  But  now, 
with  your  permission,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
get  him." 

Miss  Lansing's  fine  eyes  flashed.  "If — if 
you  can  think — of  any  way — to  get  him — as 
you  call  it — pray  don't  hesitate — on  my  ac- 
count. " 

"Thanks  !"  Wright  said  mechanically.  His 
brow  was  furrowed,  and  he  was  thinking 
hard.  To  get  a  bull,  guarding  a  tree  in 
which  one  sat  unarmed,  required  the  evolu- 
tion of  strategy.  Presently,  for  the  sake  of 
annoying  the  foe,  he  plucked  an  apple, 
green  and  hard,  and  hurled  it  at  the  animal. 
It  struck  his  side,  bounded  off  and  rolled 
a  dozen  yards  away.  After  the  missile 
bounded  the  bull,  more  enraged  than  ever  at 
this  insult ;  and  while  he  pawed  the  apple 
to  pieces  and  stamped  the  pieces  into  the 
*arth,  Wright,  seized  by  swift  resolution, 
dropped  from  his  place. 


Miss  Lansing's  cry  was  eloquent  of  con- 
fused emotions,  surprise,  alarm,  the  sense  of 
desertion.  She  leaned  forward,  reckless  of 
the  danger  of  a  fall,  and  a  second  cry  died 
upon  her  lips,  as  she  saw  her  knight  in  full 
flight  for  the  fence,  with  the  bull  stretching 
himself  in  pursuit  and  gaining  with  every 
heavy  bound.  A  moment  more,  and  beast 
and  man  were  so  close  together  that  escape 
seemed  hopeless,  until,  just  as  the  long 
horns  were  about  to  claim  their  prey,  the 
man  dodged,  changed  his  direction  and 
gained  a  few  precious  yards,  while  the  bull 
was  clumsily  swinging  to  the  new  course. 
Once  the  feat  was  repeated,  and  then  she 
could  sink  back  with  a  gasp  of  relief,  for 
Wright  had  vaulted  the  fence  a  fraction  of 
a  second  before  the  bull  crashed  against  the 
barrier. 

Now  Wright,  gun! in  hand,  was  in  the  field 
and  advancing  toward  the  bull,  that,  briefly 
puzzled  by  the  new  tactics,  bellowed  a  chal- 
lenge, lowered  his  head  and  charged, 
Wright  halted,  and  the  gun  rose  to  his 
shoulder.  There  was  maddening  delibera- 
tion in  his  aim.  The  girl  tried  to  call  to  him 
to  fire,  to  run  away,  to  do  anything  but  stand 
there  motionless  in  the  monster's  path — and 
then  the  old  gun  spoke.  There  was  a  roar 
like  thunder,  and  that  by  comparison  made 
the  bull's  loudest  battle-cry  faint  and  puny ; 
then  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  that  hid  the 
combatants  for  an  instant,  and,  drifting 
away,  revealed  Wright  standing  where  he 
had  been  and  the  bull  fallen  to  his  knees. 
The  big  body  shook  convulsively  and  rolled 
over  upon  its  side. 

"It  had  to  be;  I  knew  I'd  shoot  him," 
Wright  said  calmly,  as  he  aided  the  girl's 
descent  from  the  tree.  Then  he  wheeled 
about  to  confront  a  very  angry  man  striding 
toward  them. 


"You'll  pay  for  this,  young  feller!"  Zeb 
Simonds  proclaimed.  "Kill  my  bull,  will  ye  ? 
I'll  make  you  sweat  for  this  day's  work!" 

"Perhaps  you  may,"  Wright  said.  "But 
yoti're  mighty  lucky  yovi  don't  have  to  hang 
for  it !'' 

"Eh?    What's  that?"  Simonds  cried. 

"Yes,  hang  for  it!"  Wright  repeated. 
"That  bull  wasn't  in  the  field  when  we  came 
in.    You  saw  us  and  turned  him  loose.  " 

"That's  a  lie!"  Simonds  shouted. 

"It's  the  truth,"  Wright  asserted.  "You 
turned  him  into  the  field.  Well,  he's  here 
now,  you  observe,  and  likely  to  stay  till  you 
cart  him  off!" 

Zeb  Simonds  gasped,  choked  and  grew 
white.  Then,  as  a  dam  breaks  and  lets  loose 
a  flood,  he  found  his  tongue,  and  the  sweep 
of  his  passion  was  a  thing  not  for  the  hear- 
ing of  decent  ears.  Wright,  in  his  turn, 
paled.  He  leaped  forward,  catching  Simonds 
by  the  throat  and  by  the  sheer  surprise  of 
the  attack  more  than  by  his  grasp  shutting 
off  the  torrent  of  objurgation  and  profanity. 

And  now  a  curious  change  came  to  pass. 
Simonds  was  a  heavier  man,  stronger, 
tougher,  a  more  practised  fighter  than  his 
assailant,  with  a  reputation  for  rough-and- 
tumble  prowess,  but  he  contented  himself 
with  shaking  Wright  off,  retreating  a  little 
and  glaring  at  him  with  a  malevolence  that 
was  all  the  fiercer  for  its  unexpected  repres- 
sion. 

"Young  man,  I  tell  you  again  you'll  pay 
dear  for  this  !"  he  said,  not  loudly,  but  with 
a  voice  that  shook.  "You'll  pay  dear  for 
what  you  done  this  day  !  " 

Wright  glanced  at  his  companion.  "I 
think.  Miss  Lansing,  we  can  count  the  inci- 
dent closed,"  he  said.  "You  can't  guess  how 
sorry  I  am  you  should  have  been  dragged 
into  it."    Then  he  turned  to  Simonds. 

"I'm  not  worrying  about  what  I'll  have  to 
pay.  The  satisfaction  I've  had  is  worth  a 
lot.  I  can  assure  you.  my  amiable  friend !" 
[continued  i.v  next  issue] 


The  recent  Announcement  that  Larkin  Co. 
,  ""'^  high-grade  Groceries  at  15  to 
oO%  below  the  usual  retail  price,  brought  forth 
a  veritable  avalanche  of  requests  for  the  Lar- 
km  Cut-Pnce  Grocery  Book.    Ten  thousand 
books  were  asked  for  in  short  order. 

You,  madam,  may  not  have  seen  our  An- 
nouncement. It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  get 
a  copy  of  thi.s  daring  Cut-Price  Book,  which 
pictures,  prices  and  describts  some  200  high- 
grade  groceries  at  astoundingly  low  prices,  i 

Send  coupon  below  and  we  will  forward  your  copy 
oftheLarkin  Cut-Price  Book  by  return  mail ;  it  is  tree. 

How  We  Save  You  Money 

■ftTiolesaleand  retail  grocers  add  price  to  foods  with- 
out adding  anythlne  to  the  qualit.v.  Sometimes  the 
retail  price  i.s  more  than  double  the  factory  cost.  But 
those  who  deal  direct  with  the  big  Larkin  Factories 
pay  no  profit  to  jobber  or  retailer. 

The  Famed  Larkin  Guaranty 

t.-^ti'*'?,?""        million  stady  customer!  during  38  y«iiri 
Jv"'^^  UberaUty  Ull  !aSz  dealing.    For  inslimce,  instead 

USE}  THEOEDER  AT  OVR  RI.SK."  We  Ihtu  let  the  CQrtomer 
Judge  car  qnality.  If.  »fler  using  }  of  your  grocery  order,  yon 
•r«  not  satisfied,  merely  send  back  the  remainder.  AU  your 
money,  includmg  freight,  wUl  be  returned.    And  AI  ONCE. 

Samples  of  Our  Bargains 

i  lb.  impoityd  tea,  choicest  growth.  I?!c;  3  lbs.  superior 
cuMoahlT  coffee,  75c;  1  lb.  pkg.  com  starch.  5c:  I  lb.  plie 
macaroni  ;jc;  *  lb.  phosphate  baking  powder,  7Jc;  pkg. 
platme,5c;5-lb.pkg.  fancy  table  salt.  5f:2-oi.  doublestrcngth 
l«non  Havoring  eitrmct.  lOc;  5  lbs.  fancy  rice,  30c;  3-Jb.  can 
choicest  tomatoes,  lOc;  5-ol.  can  Cove  oyst*r«,  8c;  3-lb.  can 
apricots,  20c;  1-lb.  pkg.  Borajine  Soap  Powder,  5c:  10  bars 
laundry  soap,  25c;  3  lbs.  gloss  starch,  12|c;  l  ib.  can  sconr- 
ing  powder,  5c;  I  lb.  assorted  chocolates,  30c;  JJ-lb.  can 
Lemon  amg  peaches  (fancy),  22c;  2J-lb.  can  California 
pears  (fancy),  23c;  can  pork  and  bans  with  tomato  sanca,  ' 
7ic;  i-lh  can  young  sweet  com,  9c;  }  lb.  sweet  chocolate, 
6c;  I-pt.  Jar  Queen  olives,  20c;  1  pkg.  allspice.  2Jc. 

Write  Now  for  This  Book 

No  mftiter  where  yoa  lire,  jou  can 
isve  a  lot  of  money  by  baying 
your  grocary  foodt  on  t»r- 
kin  Co.'b  fftctory- 
te.funlly  plan. 

Writ«  Q«  todaj 
and  FREE  Book  will 
reach  vour  home  by 
KETTOK  MAIL. 

Send  the  coopon  be- 
low to  oar  aeareit  ad- 
drest. 

Dept.  2013 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  and  Peoria,  DL 


THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 

Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  2013 

I  want  to  save  money  for  my  family.  Please  send 
your  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book. 

Na  me  


Address,,. 
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FOUNTAIN-PEN  FOR  A  FAVOR 

Everyone  needs  (Ms  Fonnlain-Pen.  Fjrm  and  Fireside 
has  obtained  for  its  readers  a  reliable  Fonnlain-Pen. 
Yon  can  get  one  by  doing  a  small  favor. 

THIS  reliable  fountain-pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well- 
made,  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  vul- 
canite, which  is  like  hard  rubber. 
There  is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap 
to  protect  the  pen-point.  For 
steady  use  this  pen  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  easily  filled 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  reliable  pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re 
qui  ring 
no  shak- 
ing, 


You 
1 

have  use 
for  this  pen 
many  times  a 
day.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  con- 


venient  pens  that 
anyone  could  have  and 
is  fully  guaranteed: 

Olll*  O^pr       ^  wonderfiil  fouolain-pen 

WllCl  i,y  jetum  mail  if  you  will  send  us  on'y  four 
1-year  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  eacb.  Tell  your 
Iriends  tbat  tbis  is  a  special  bargain  olfer.   Send  the  subscripiions  to 

FARM  AND  HRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Guaranteed  Stoves  — Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factor>-  and  save 
S5  to  $20.  We  pay  freight  and  insure  safe  delivery 
of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year's  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  of   

Too 
Save 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 


and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn  how ^ 
you  can  get  stoves,  standard 
for  51  years,  at  a  bargain. 
Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  8  Oak  Street.  TROT.N.  Y. 
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"How's  That  for  a  Minute's  Work?" 

"Could  any  cook  make  anything  finer  than  that,  and  won't  that 
hit  the  spot?" 

The  dessert  which  the  young  bride  is  so  proudly  showing  to  "hubby" 
is  made  of 


Probably  no  other  food  product  has  done  as 
much  as  Jell-0  to  make  the  work  of  getting  dinner 
easier. 

It  is  a  powder,  put  up  in  different  flavors,  and 
sold  in  ten-cent  packages.  With  this  powder  and 
hot  water  you  can  make  the  purest,  most  delicious, 
most  beautiful  and  most  satisfactory  of  desserts — 
and  do  it  without  work  or  expense. 

Ask  your  grocer  about  it.  Every  grocer  in  America  sells 
Jell-0. 

There  aie  seven  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 
Each,  10  cents. 

The  splendid  recipe  book.  "DESSERTS  OF  THE  WOR1J5." 
illustrated  in  ten  colors  and  gold,  free  to  alL   Write  for  it. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 
The  name  Jell-O  is  on  even'  package  in  big  red  letters.  If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jeli/-0. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  QUAl^IXY 


NOT  SOLD  UNDER  ANY  OTHER  NAME. 

The  "NEW  HOME"  sewing  machine  is  built  upon  honor,  and  made  for 
lifelong  9er%'ice.  The  "NEW  HOME"  is  the  only  sewing  machine  which  is 
a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  It  is  made  better,  easier  to  operate  and  lasts 
longer  than  any  other.  If  you  get  the  "NEW  HOME"  you  will  not  have  an 
endless  chain  of  repairs.  Ail  parts  are  interchangeable.  Our  guarantee  never 
expires.   This  machine  has  been  serving  the  housewife  the  past  half  century. 

You  want  the  best  value  for  your  money  in  everything.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
purchasmg  a  sewing  machine  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  write  to 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO..  Orange.  Mass.  Dept  H. 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

Toftdrerdse  cur  buiincsj.miko  new  fneada  tncl  inirodQce oorckuloe^o of El^lo 
Wfttcbee  we  will  e«od  ihis  elenot  w&tcb  bj  m&ll  pott  p&!d  for  Q  N  LY  9B 
CENTS.  Qentlemon'B  Bile,  full  nickel  ellver  pUted  e*se.  Ar»t>io  diu,  lever 
wcapemest,  aUm  wiod  and  sum  Mt,  »  perfect  dmekeeper  &nd  follj  piuuteed 
fcr  5  Teu-s.  Send  this  ftdr.  to  ds  with  dSe.&nd  wttcb  will  b«  Mnt  bj  return  mall 
poilD&ld.  BatlRfMtion^KnkDt«ed  or  moaey  refu&dfrd.  SendOSc  tod«T.  AddreM 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

iClMBsef   and  beactlTiei  the  hals. 
IPromotei    •    Itrcuriant  growth. 
1X7 ever  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray 
I  Hair  to  its  Youtliful  Color, 

|Prev<-nt3  b:iir  f;ill:nq-. 

.Vjo.  and  $l.<Ki  at  DnigtriBts. 


S61.50  WEEKLY 

A  GASLIGHT  BURNER  for  Kerosene  Lamps 

Beautiful  liKht.  no  chimney,  durable,  lasts  for 
years.  Fast  seller,  no  risk,  200  per  rent,  profit. 
Experience  not  necessary.  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Beware  of  im  itations.  No  hrnnch  nfliccs  AdJresi 
LUTHER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  193,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Sent  To  Yotx  For  A 
Year's  Free  Trial 


I  Why  Shouldn't  You  Buy 
A.S  Low  As  Any  Dealer? 

More  than  250.000  people  have  saved  from  tiS  to 
tia  In  purcbasiDg  a  high  grade  or^an  or  jilano  )>y 
the  Cornish  Plan, — why  shuulda't  you?  Here  Is 




Cornish  styles  of  laslrumeDts, — we  place  It  In 
'B  your  homo  for  a  year's  free  use  before  you 
'SS  H  need  make  op  your  mind  to  keep  It.  If  It  U 
C  Dot  sweeter  and  richer  In  tone  and  bettor 
HI  H  made  than  any  you  can  buy  at  one-third  more 
IB  ^1  than  we  ask  you,  send  It  back  at  our  expense. 

11  I      You  Choose  Your 
Own  Terms 

Take  Three  Years  to  Pay  If  Needed. 

The  Cornish  rian.  Id  brief,  makes  the  maker 
prove  his  Instrument  and  Raves  you  oue-thlrd  what  other  manufacturers  ol  LIgb 
grade  Instruments  must  charge  yuu  because  they  protect  their  dealers. 

Let  Vb  Send  to  Ycm  Free  tbe  New  CornisH  BooR 

It  Is  the  most  beautiful  piano  or  organ  catalog  ever  published.  It  shows  our  l:itcet  styles  and  explains 
everything  you  should  know  before  buying  any  instrument.  It  shows  why  you  cannot  buy  any  other 
high  grade  organ  or  ptnno  onvwhere  on  earth  as  low  ns  the  Cornlfh.  You  should  have  this  beautiful 
hook  before  buylnk' any  I'liino  or  oriran  anywhere.  g7/\»ittich  i7 (\  WasHiligtol*.  N.  J. 
n  rite  for  It  toilHy  and  pli'nai;  nientlon  this  paper.  ^Vl  %/v<t  Kxtabll.hrd  Over  60  Your* 


Hot  Dishes  for  Cold  Days 

Contributed  by  Our  Readers 


PORK  PIE— The  one  I  am  going  to 
describe  is  the  one  grandmother  used 
to  make,  and  indeed  all  good  farmers' 
wives  indulge  their  families  in  this  par- 
ticular luxury  during  the  winter  months. 
I  had  a  picture  taken  of  this  favorite  pie 
of  mine,  and  you  can  almost  understand 
its  popularity  by  contemplating  its  sub- 
stantial proportions.  Its  true  beauty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  stands  upright  on  its 
own  foundation,  without  the  aid  of  bake- 
tin  or  any  other  culinary  article,  and  this 
is  where  the  cook  can  show  off  her 
genius — granting  that  she  has  a  little. 
There  are  a  great  many  delicacies  that  I 
would  like  to  initiate  my  readers  into,  that 
all  come  from  pork,  but  space  will  not 
permit  me  to  run  away  from  the  main 
subject  this  time.  I  will  mention  some  of 
their  titles,  however :  sausage,  black  pud- 
dings, aslet.  Now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if 
that  word  is  quite  correct,  but  my  memory 
carries  me  back  and  says  that  I  am  right. 
It  is  the  delicious  dish  made  from  the 
spareribs.  And  I  must  not  forget  the 
little  pig  which  I 
wish  we  could  for- 
get. I  must  own  to 
the  universal  weak- 
ness of  being  es- 
pecially fond  of  pig 
in  swaddling-clothes. 
That  remark  gives 
me  pause,  and  I  re- 
frain from  saying 
more  as  to  its  mer- 
its. 

And  now  for  the 
recipe  for  that  pie : 
To  one  stone  (that  is  English  for  fourteen 
pounds)  of  flour  put  four  pounds  of  lard 
scalded  and  a  little  salt  (the  quantity  is 
not  given  and  my  grandmother  has  been 
dead  for  many  years. and  I  cannot  resusci- 
tate her  to  find  out),  but  a  teaspoon ful 
to  everi'  pound  should  prove  ample.  Mold 
it  well  for  half  an  hour,  and  when  jou 
raise  the  pies  do  not  use  any  more  flour. 
To  ever}'  pie  weigh  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter of  paste  and  one  and  a  half  of  meat; 
cut  in  cute  little  squares  the  size  of  dice. 
For  the  lid  a  quarter  pound  of  paste, 
which  makes  meat  and  crust  equal.  To 
the  fourteen  pounds  of  meat  add  a  quar- 
ter-pound of  pepper  and  a  half-pound  of 
salt ;  mix  thoroughly.  To  raise  them  j-ou 
must  have  a  wooden  block  or  a  good-sized 
stone  or  glass  bottle,  the  wooden  concern 
being  decidedly  the  best  and  the  one  used 
by  all  farmers'  wives  in  my  native  land. 
Take  the  paste,  and  spread  it  out  a  little, 
and  then  place  the  block  in  the  center,  and 
gradually  work  it  up  the  side.  \\'hen  high 
enough,  loosen,  and  take  the  block  out, 
and  if  successful  it  will  stand,  and  you 
pile  the  meat  in  pretty  solid.  Insert  your 
finger  in  the  middle  of  the  meat  before 
placing  the  lid  on  to  prevent  it  from 
bursting.  Add  a  little  water.  Put  lid  on 
tightly,  and  allow  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  cooking  as  you  would  for  a  piece 
of  meat  the  same  size. 

This  is  a  large  quantity  to  make  at  one 
time,  but  my  grandmother,  like  her  neigh- 
bors, made  them  to  send  to  her  friends. 

For  the  pie  in  the  picture,  I  took  a  quart 
of  flour  and  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  lard 
scalded ;  b}-  that  I  mean  the  lard  is  placed 
in  a  wide-mouthed  saucepan  with  a  quart 
or  more  of  water 
and  allowed  to  come 
very  near  boiling; 
skim  into  the  flour, 
and  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions 
above,  using  two 
pounds  of  solid 
meat  or  two  and 
one  -  half  pounds 
with  bone. 

This  unsurpass- 
able meat  pie  is  par- 
taken of  cold  and 
brought  forth  every  morning  at  breakfast 
until  gone.  Beth  Bow  ring. 

Stuffed  Potato  Eggs — Mash  potatoes, 
form  into  the  shape  of  eggs,  cut  in  halves, 
and  scoop  out  the  center  to  allow  for 
filling.  Take  any  cold  meat,  except  ham, 
and  put  through  a  meat-grinder.  Mix 
with  bread-crumbs,  a  little  onion,  celery, 
one-half  cupful  of  crumbs,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  meat,  one  egg,  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Fry  in  a  little  butter,  and 
fill  the  lower  half  of  the  egg  with  the 
mixture.  Cover  with  the  top  half,  mold- 
ing the  potato  carefully  to  make  it  look 
like  a  hard-boiled  egg.  Garnish  them 
with  parsley.  These  make  a  delicious 
breakfast  dish.       Mary  H.  Northend. 

Old  Dutch  Scrapple — Procure  and  boil 
a  hog's  head  until  flesh  can  easily  be  re- 
moved from  the  skull..  Take  the  jowl  and 
trimmings  of  the  hams,  and  put  them 
through  a  meat-grinder. 

To  the  ground  meat  add  the  juices  from 
the  head,  and  thicken  to  the  consistency  of 
mush  with  corn-meal.    Season  with  salt. 


A  delicious  little  pork  pie,  hot  or  cold 


Boil  the  mush  one-half  hour,  when  it 
should  be  thick,  and  set  away  to  harden. 
When  firm,  cut  it  into  slices  a  little  over 
one-half  inch  thick,  and  fry  until  nicely 
browned.  Serve  hot.  Eat  with  butter, 
butter  and  sugar  or  syrup. 

Mrs.  Belle  Marshall. 

Italian  Spaghetti — Boil  in  salted  boiling 
water  for  twenty  minutes  one  package  of 
spaghetti.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  let 
cold  water  run  over  it  to  harden  the 
spaghetti.  Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
drippings  or  butter,  melt  in  a  pan,  and  add 
one  half  of  a  small  onion  cut  fine,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  let  this  brown. 
Then  add  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
water  and  the  juice  from  one  can  of  toma- 
toes, and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut 
in  very  fine  strips  one  fourth  of  a  small 
green  pepper,  and  let  this  mixture  boil  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Place  in  an  earthen  baking-dish  a  layer 
of  spaghetti  and  then  a  layer  of  cheese, 
over  which  pour  a  portion  of  the  sauce, 
_^  then   another  layer 

of  grated  cheese, 
then  another  layer 
of  spaghetti,  over 
which  pour  the 
sauce  until  the  dish 
is  nearly  filled.  Add 
a  layer  of  cheese  on 
the  top,  garnished 
with  small  strips  of 
green  peppers.  This 
dish  is  excellent 
without  the  addition 
of  the  cheese.  Place 


Stuffed  potato  eggs  are  good  for  breakfast 


in  the  oven  and  bake  until  it  is  a  delicate 
brown.  H.  B.  Coan. 

Forcemeat  Fritters— Rub  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter  into  one-half  pound 
of  fine  bread-crumbs,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
finely  powdered  herbs  and  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg.  Stir 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  one-half  cupful  of  cream. 
Form  into  balls,  and  fry  until  a  golden 
brown,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Elma  Ioxa  Locke. 

Drop  Biscuits — One  quart  of  sweet  milk, 
one-half  cupful  of  soft  butter,- one  table- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Drop  from  the  spoon  on  buttered  tins,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Grated  cheese  may 
be  sprinkled  over  the  tops  before  baking. 

Elma  Ioxa  Locke. 

German  Ginger  Biscuits — One  cupful  of 

molasses,  one  cupful  of  sour  cream  (or 
one  cupful  of  sour  milk  and  one  table- 
spponful  of  butter),  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger  and  flour  to  knead 
lightly;  roll  one-half  inch  thick,  cut  with 
biscuit-cutter,  and  bake.    Serve  hot. 

Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Date  Pudding— To  one  pound  of  cut 
and  seeded  dates  add  three  eggs,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  cupful 
of  chopped  English  walnuts  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  baking-powder.  Mix  these 
ingredients,  and  pour  into  a  dish  at  least 
two  and  one-half  inches  deep,  and  bake 
three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Serve  hot 
with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  and  fla- 
vored with  vanilla. 
Emma  Wilkerson. 

Corned-Beef 
Hash — Two  cupfuls 
of  chopped  corned 
beef,  one  cupful  of 
chopped  potatoes, 
one  small  onion, 
one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one 
egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 

Mix  meat,  potatoes  and  seasonings. 
Beat  egg.  and  add  milk.  Melt  butter,  and 
add  beaten  egg  and  milk.  Add  the  meat 
mi.xture.  Cook  until  a  crust  is  formed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Fold  one  half  over 
the  other,  and  turn  on  a  hot  platter. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  C. 

German  Rolls — One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  dough  like  biscuit.  Roll  out, 
spread  with  soft  butter,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  ground  cinnamon,  roll  up  and 
cut  across  in  inch  lengths.  Bake  in  quick 
oven.  If  you  have  no  sour  cream,  use 
one-half  cupful  of  lard  or  butter  and  one 
cupful  of  buttermilk. 

Also,  try  chopped  raisins  rolled  up  in- 
stead of  the  cinnamoQ  and  sugar.  These 
are  more  quickly  made  than  with  raised 
dough,  and  are  fine,  hot  or  cold.  They  are 
also  a  practical  addition  to  the  school- 
lunch  basket.  Mrs.  W|  H,  Drake. 


The  Burden  of  Proof 


[continued  from  page  29] 


"There's  my  father  and  my  mother,".  I 
said,  and  I  pointed  at  them  seated  by  George 
Pennington's  side.  But  my  father's  hand 
was  at  his  own  collar.  "Your  Honor,"  he 
choked  out,  "the  boy  knows  nothing  about 
this ;  he  always  supposed  that  we  were  his 
parents." 

I  forgot  Pantaneous.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand this  kind  of  talk.  "You — you  are,"  I 
answered  my  father,  as  though  I  thought  he 
suddenly  had  gone  crazy. 

"All  right,"  shouted  Pantaneous,  eating 
me  up  with  his  eyes,  "you  don't  know  noth- 
ing— about  father  or  mother  or  anybody. 
You  are  just  what  I  tell  yovi,  a  nobody's  boy. 
Only  that  nobody  may  have  been  a  thief. 

My  face  must  ha\"e  been  very  red,  and  I 
must  have  been  near  to  crying.  I  seemed  a 
long  way  off  from  my — from  the  people  of 
our  house.  I  found  myself  suddenly  wiping 
my  eyes  with  something. 

The  next  instant  Pantaneous  uttered  a 
crow  of  delight. 

"-A.ha,  "  he  said — he  had  all  the  tricks  of 
a  police-court  lawyer — "so  you  keep  a  little 
money  in  the  pocket  now  and  then,"  he  said. 
He  charged  down  upon  me  like  a  bull. 
"Where  did  you  get  this  money?"  he  de- 
manded, taking  from  my  hand  three  dollars 
and  shaking  it  in  the  air,  "you  haven't  been 
stealing,  not  some  hunting-case  gold  watches, 
ha\  e  you  yet  ?'' 

He  sat  down.  I  looked  from  him  piteously 
to  ray — my  parents,  and  I  know  that  to  them 
I  must  have  seemed  guilty,  because  one  of 
my  secrets  was  in  process  of  discovery. 


George  Pennington  pointed  to  the  money. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  he  asked. 

"I — earned  it,"  I  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"Where?"  asked  George.  I  told  him  at 
Helmstaedter's,  and  I  told  him  how  I'd 
earned  it.  The  justice  of  the  peace  leaned 
forward  swiftly  when  I  said  I'd  never  told 
my  parents  about  it.  He  called  them  foster- 
parents. 

"You   never  told   them?"   he  exclaimed. 
"\A'ere  you  ashamed  of  earning  money?" 
"Yes,"  I  answered. 

I  knew  I  was  not  believed  by  the  jus- 
tice. I  looked  around  the  court-room.  I 
saw  one  of  my  companions  there,  the  dirtiest 
of  the  lot.  but  I  simply  couldn't  call  him. 
He  was  the  kind  of  street  boy  my  mother 
had  been  trying  to  keep  me  away  from.  I 
couldn't  call  him  up  to  me. 

Besides,  Pantaneous  was  waving  his  arms 
in  the  air.  "Why  didn't  he  gi.t  a  ticket?"  he 
demanded. 

When  he  took  the  stand,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  deny  everything.  He  did  so,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  had  never 
taken  a  piece  of  jewelry  for  repair  without 
giving  a  ticket.  We  had  a  witness  to  prove 
the  contrary,  but  when  all  the  evidence  was 
in,  the  justice  of  the  peace  leaned  back  and 
said  that  the  burden  was  on  me  and  I  hadn't 
sustained  the  burden.  My  story  was  denied 
in  all  its  particulars,  and,  well,  he  had  to 
give  judgment  for  the  defendant.  That  was 
all.  Not  quite  all,  either.  For  there  was 
just  one  word  he  put  in,  something  about  my 
foster-parents  being  well-known  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  that,  of  course,  if  it  had  been 
their  own  son — 

I  wasn't  their  own  son.  Of  course,  I  knew 
that  now.  And  for  all  they  knew  I  was  the 
son  of  some  nobody  who  was  a  thief,  just 
as  Pantaneous  had  said. 

I  could  feel  the  doubt  in  their  faces. 

The  judge  shook  hands  with  them  and 
said  he  was  sorry,  but  the  burden  of  proof — - 
the  burden  of  proof. 

Only  George  Pennington  nudged  my  father 
in  the  ribs  and  grinned.  "Henry,"  he  said, 
"if  I  know  a  liar  when  I  see  him  on  the 
witness-stand,  I've  seen  one  to-day." 

My  father  turned  white.  "Who?"  he  de- 
manded, as  though  ashamed. 

"Pantaneous,"  exclaimed  George  Pen- 
nington ;  "he's  a  liar  and  a  thief." 


I  think  that  was  why  I  clung  to  George 
Pennington's  arm  on  the  way  back  to  his 
office,  and  I'm  sure  that  was  why  he  let  me. 
He  shook  me  by  the  hand  when  we  left  him. 

"You  made  a  good  witness,  boy,"  he  said. 
"You  told  the  truth.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
fool  judge — " 

I  think  after  that,  for  three  years,  George 
Pennington  was  one  of  the  few  people  in 
town  who  knew  about  the  watch  who  had 
real  faith  in  me.  The  folks  at  our  house 
drew  the  lines  closer  about  me  than  ever, 
and  I  felt  they  were  trying  to  rescue  a  brand 
from  the  burning.  Never  again  do  I  want 
to  go  through  a  period  of  doubt  and  depres- 
sion such  as  I  did  then.  Pantaneous  had 
ripped  all  the  ground  from  under  my  feet 
when  he  told  me  about  my  antecedents,  and 
for  months  I  didn't  seem  to  have  any  feeling 
other  than  a  cold,  dismal  lump  in  the  place 
where  my  heart  should  have  been.  And  the 
folks  at  our  house  became  unconsciously 
severe ;  they  were  trying  to  wipe  out  the 
poison  that  they  believed  must  be  in  my 
Ijlood. 

But  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  Rivers, 
the  jeweler,  called  to  me  from  his  shop.  He 
had  been  a  witness  for  us  at  the  trial — a 
witness  as  to  the  value  of  the  watch,  since 
he  had  seen  it  often — and  because  he  was  a 
witness  I  had  avoided  meeting  him  since. 
That  trial  had  been  my  disgrace,  and  I  was 
trying  to  live  it  down.  Sometimes  I  really 
doubted  my  own  innocence. 

But  there  was  Rivers  calling  me.  I  went 
over  to  him  slowly,  my  face  flushing  pain- 
fully the  while. 

"Youngster,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  "come  in- 
side.   I  want  to  show  you  something.'' 

I  went  inside,  followed  him  into  his  little 
private  office,  and  stood  there  wondering. 
He  turned  his  back  for  an  instant,  and  then 
swung  about  and  faced  me.  There  was 
something  in  his  hand. 


"What  do  you  call  that?"  he  asked. 

I  looked  at  it  and  grew  faint.  It  was  the 
gold  hunting-case  watch,  the  one  I  had  left 
at  Pantaneous'. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  I  asked  him. 

Mr.  Rivers  only  shook  his  head.  "Never 
you  mind,"  he  said,  "only  you  tell  your  pop 
to  be  around  here  at  six  o'clock  to-night.  I'll 
show  him  something  then." 

I  got  him  to  give  me  a  note  to  our  folks  , 
I  didn't  think  it  would  do  much  good,  my 
telling  them,  unless  I  could  say  something 
about  the  watch,  and  Mr.  Rivers  didn't  want 
that.  So  my  father  and  I  left  our  house 
and  went  arovind  there  late  that  afternoon. 
Only  Mr.  Rivers  was  in  the  shop.  He 
showed  lis  into  his  private  office. 

"I  sent  for  you,"  said  he  to  my  father, 
"just  because  there  was  a  man  coming  here 
I  want  you  to  look  at.    It  may  do  good." 

"As — how  ?"  asked  my  father. 

Mr.  Rivers  did  not  answer,  for  just  then 
the  outer  door  opened,  and  a  medium-sized 
man  stepped  up  to  the  counter  and  ham- 
mered on  it. 

"That  watch  ready.  Rivers?"  he  cried  out. 

Mr.  Rivers  beckoned  to  my  father  and 
me,  and  we  both  stepped  back  again  into  the 
shop  and  stood  against  the  counter,  while 
Mr.  Rivers  laid  the  watch  down  on  it.  My 
father's  eyes  bulged. 

"That's  my  watch,"  he  exclaimed. 

Rivers  only  smiled.  "It's  this  gentleman's 
watch,  Mr.  Pennington,"  he  answered ;  "he 
brought  it  in  to  be  repaired." 

But  my  father's  clutches  were  on  him  in  a 
minute.  "Where  did  you  get  that  watch?" 
he  demanded  of  the  stranger. 

The  stranger  looked  at  Rivers.  Rivers 
nodded.  "You'd  better  answer,"  he  re- 
marked. The  stranger  thought  for  a  moment. 

"I  bought  it  down  in  our  town — Donald- 
son," he  said,  "of  a  jeweler.  He  used  to 
clean  it  for  me — but  he's  moved — name  of 
Pantaneous." 

My  father  jumped.  "Pantaneous,"  he 
said  when  he  could  get  his  breath,  "he  don't 
belong  in  Donaldson.    He  belongs  here." 

Rivers  shook  his  head.  "Pantaneous 
moved  to  Donaldson  two  years  ago,"  said 
Rivers. 

"I  bought  the  watch  two  years  ago  and 
more,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  I  can  prove 
it,  too." 

Well,  he  did  prove  it.  He  had  had  a 
friend  with  him  when  he  bought  it.  Pan- 
taneous had  charged  him  a  good  round  price 
for  it,  but  had  made  the  plea  that  he  was 
selling  out. 

My  father  grabbed  the  watch  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  yelled  Rivers. 

"Going  to  find  Pantaneous,"  said  my 
father. 

Rivers  smiled.  But  he  called  my  father 
back.  "I'll  show  you  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
said  Rivers,  leaning  over  the  counter  and 
holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  "I'm  going  to 
apologize  to — him." 

"What  for?"  asked  my  father. 

"Oh,  just  suspicions,"  returned  Mr.  Rivers, 
squeezing  my  hand  until  it  hurt. 


Well,  they  found  Pantaneous  and  brought 
him  back.  I  sat  in  the  court-room  and  looked 
on  while  they  found  him  guilty.  He  was 
tried  for  grand  larceny  first  and  perjury 
afterward.  I've  tried  to  forget  Pantaneous' 
face  as  he  sat  and  glared  at  me. 

The  next  morning  the  judge  of  sessions 
was  going  to  sentence  him,  and  did.  He 
got  fifteen  years.  Someone  told  me  I  ought 
to  be  fhere  at  the  sentence.  I  was  just 
going  in,  when  a  hand  caught  me  by  the 
arm.    It  was  George  Pennington. 

"Don't  go  in,"  he  said,  "there's  no  fun  in 
revenge." 

I  didn't  go  in.  I'm  glad  I  didn't.  Besides, 
George  Pennington  wasn't  through  with  me. 

He  handed  me  a  long  white  envelope, 
sealed.  "Open  that  when  you're  eighteen, 
boy,"  he  said. 

I  opened  it  when  I  was  eighteen.  I 
thought  it  had  money  in  it,  but  it  didn't.  It 
was  simply  a  little  note  from  him  telling 
me  that  he  had  found  out  that  my  father 
had  been  a  volunteer  fireman  in  the  town 

of  N  ,  and  had  been  killed  in  a  fire,  and 

that  my  mother  had  died  in  childbirth  a  few 
months  later.  They  had  been  very  poor, 
and  people  had  forgotten.    I  was  the  child. 

When  I  was  eighteen,  I  went  into  George 
Pennington's  office  and  studied  law. 


The  Farm  Sales-Agent 

By  Mrs.  Addie  Hull  Doerr 

ON  A  small  farm  near  a  progressive  town 
in  southern  California,  the  mother  of 
the  family  is  the  sales-agent,  as  one  of  the 
sons,  a  fine  young  high-shool  student,  puts 
it :  "Mother  gets  busy  with  the  telephone 
and  gets  orders  for  all  we  men  folks  can 
produce. 

"Mother  is  not  able  to  do  any  hard  work, 
but  we  consider  her  a  valuable  member  of 
our  'Twentieth  Century  Farm  Company.' 

"From  about  two  hundred  feet  of  black- 
berry-vines we  sold,  last  summer,  $34.60 
worth  of  berries,  besides  using  all  the  family 
needed.  By  getting  small-lot  orders,  and 
dividing  the  town  into  territories.  Mother 
made  our  work  of  delivery  easy,  and  we  re- 
ceived a  top-notch  price.  Often  an  order 
would  come  over  the  'phone  for,  say,  a  few 
boxes  of  blackberries,  a  pint  of  cream,  a 
quart  of  milk,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quart  of 
cottage  cheese  and  half  a  gallon  of  butter- 
milk, from  someone  a  mile  away.  Irnmedi- 
ately  Mother  would  get  busy  with  the  'phone 
and  get  several  more  orders  in  that  territory. 
Even  Sister's  cut  flowers  are  included  in 
^Mother's  'phone  orders.  The  rest  of  us 
must  make  good  the  'first-class  condition, 
prompt  delivery  and  courteous  treatment'  of 
ilother's  guarantee  to  customers." 


Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  "where  a  ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat- 
ter how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef- 
forts, do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a  power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen- 
gers are  indebted. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to- 
gether seven  million  other  tele- 
phones in  all  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a  power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  social 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


and  Fol 


r>  Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful 

OOyS*  watch,  and  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt  metal  charm 
^^MM^^B    engraved  with  your  own  initial  letter 

Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  you  satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION:  This  watch  has 
a  handsome  nickel  case,  with 
open  face.    It  is  a  stem-wind 
and  a  stem-set,  just  like  other 
high-priced  watches.  It 
has  a  close -fitted  snap 
back.   It  is  only  ^  inch 
in  thickness.     It   is  a 
perfect  timekeeper, 
tested  and  regulated 
before    leaving  the 
factor)-.     It  is  en- 
graved front  and 
back,  and  is  a  watch 
of  which  anyone 
would  be  proud. 

The  Fob  is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  with 
a  polished 
buckle,  like 
illustra- 
tion,with 
arichgilt 
charm 
engraved 
with 
your 
own 
initiaJ. 


MOVEMENT:    Regular  16 
size.    Lantern  pinion 
(smallest  made).  Amer- 
ican lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished s  p  r  i  n  g  .  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to 
the  minute.  Short 
wind,  runs  30  to  36 
hours  with  one  wind- 
ing. 

Every  watch  is 
fully  guaranteed 
by  the 
m  a  n  u  - 
facturers 
and  by 
Farm  and 
Fireside. 

The  man- 
u  f  a  ct  u  r- 
ers  will 
make  all 
repairs 
for  a  year 
free,  as  ex- 
plained on 
the  guar- 
antee. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 


You  can  get  this  dandy  watch  and  fob  very 
easily.  Write  a  postal- card  to  the  Watch 
Man.  Tell  him  you  want  to  get  this  watch 
and  fob  without  spending  one  penny.  He  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  get  your  watch.  This  is  a 
chance  you  must  not  overlook. 

Write  a  Postal  To-Day  to 


Thousands  of  delighted  boys  have  secured 
their  watches  this  way  with  the  help  of  the 
Watch  Man.  You  can  do  it,  too.  Any  boy 
that  really  wants  one  can  easily  get  this  fine 
watch.  But  how  will  the  Watch  Man  know 
about  you  if  you  don't  tell  him? 
the  THE  WATCH  MAN 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  1 ,  1913 


Just  because  you  live  on  a  farm,  don't 
think  j-ou  can't  enjoy  the  conveniences 
of  running  water  like  city  folks. 

Think  of  simply  twisting  a  faucet  and 
having  a  stream  of  water,  binder  pressure, 
gush  forth  —  in  the  kitchen,  the  bath- 
room, the  barn,  the  wash-house  or  wherever  you 
need  it!  A  Goulds  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  5'ou  a 
private  waterworks  system  as  good  as  a  city's 
without  care,  and  at  practically  no  cost. 


Winter  and  summer  a  Goulds  Hydraulic  Ram 
will  keep  a  good  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water  "on 
tap."  Just  the  turn  of  a  faucet  and  a  steady 
stream  of  water  is  running  when  and  where  you 


want  It. 


No  Expense 


In  the  Bathroom 


In  the  Basement  I 


There's  no  expense  to  running  a  Goulds  Hydraulic 
Ram.  All  you  need  is  a  few  inches  fall  from  a  stream 
or  spring.  This  fall  operates  the  ram  automatically. 
Its  big  air  chamber  gfives  a  steady  stream  and  the 
improved  impetus  valve  and  case  make  it  efficient 
and  reliable  always.  Think  of  having  running  water 
wherever  you  pipe  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  en- 
joj'ing  the  luxury  of  running  water  by  means  of  a 
Goulds  Hydraulic  Ram.    You  can,  too — if  you  will. 

For  Ail  the  Family 

For  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  whole 
family  you  should  have  running  water.  Think  of  the 
miles  of  steps,  hours  of  time,  and 
back-breaking  work  it  will  save.  It 
costs  little  to  install  and  nothing  to 
maintain — if  you  use  a  Goulds  Hy- 
draulic Ram. 

Get  this  Free  Book 

Our  free  book,  "Water  Supply  for  the 
Countrj'  Home,"  tells  how  easy  and  eco- 
nomical it  is  to  have  running:  water  in  the 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings.  Don't 
burden  yourself  and  your  family 
with  an  old-fashioned  inefScient 
water  system.  Write  for  our  free 
book.    Tells  about  300  different 
pumps!    Get  it  NOW. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co, 

U4tV.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

■'Iiargeat  ManufactTirer  of  Pumps 
for  Every  Service," 


A  Quarter  Century 
of  Perfect 
Roofing  Service 

During  the  25  years  that  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  has 
been  on  plant  of  The  Johns-Pratt  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
(above  illustrated),  they  never  painted  this  roo&ng  or 
gave  it  the  slightest  attention. 


"The  Standard  of  Quality" 
Fire-proof — Weather-proof — Acid-proof 

Keeps  buildings  w^arm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 
Sold  by  most  dealers ;  or  sold  direct  if  not  at  your 
dealer's. 

Write  for  specimen  of  curious  Asbestos  rock  and 
illustrated  Book  No.  U  60 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacfturers  of  Asl>esto5 
and   Magnesia  Producfls, 

Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 


Asbe^os  Roofings,  Packings, 
Eiet3iical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh_ 
San  Francisco 


Seattle 
Sl  Louis 


To  Town  and  Back  for  a  Cent 

ALTHOUGH  the  Harley-Davidson  \yill  travel 
about  ten  miles  for  a  cent  that  is  one  of  its  smaller 
advantages. 

It  will  place  the  country  for  miles  around  at  your 
and  your  children's  command.  It  is  the  best  "keep 
the  boy  on  the  farm"  factor  ever  produced.  It  never 
tires,  costs  nothing  when  idle,  and  is  always  ready  in 
case  of  emergency.    It  is  also  a  great  horse  saver. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the 

tofrether  with  its  reliability,  economy  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  motorcycle  made  with  the  Ful-Flotcing  Seat  (a  device  that 
docs  away  with  all  jar  and  vibration  due  to  rough  roads)  and  its 
other  exclusive  features  make  it  the  ideal  machine  for  country  use. 

Adopted  for  carrying  United  States  Mail  by  3700  carriers. 
Adopted  for  use  in  nine  different  government  departments. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Harlcy-David«6n  dealer  for  demonstration 
or  send  for  literature, 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Producers  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  for  eleven  years. 

668  A  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Consider  Now 

what  it  will  cost  and  how  much 
money  you  will  save  on  your  next 
season's  fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself. 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better  than  any 
patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just  what  you  want. 
Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home  Mbcing 
will  be  sent 

FREE  OF  COST 

Dr.  WILUAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  of  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1 7  Madison  Ave,  New  York 

No  Branch  Office* 


LetMe 
Send  Yon 


/ 


This  Greg  t  Iinpleinenf 

.  ON  FREE  TRIAL. 


Write  MeTonight 

A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  raooey  saving  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.   Your  own  time 
to  pay.  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid. 


The  Famous  Detroit-Americar 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  c 
oflered  on  tbo  easiest  terms  Id  ine  worId_ 
and  at  on  I  y  a  fraction  of  trust  prices.  AJ 
For  all  tlino  Guarantee  protects  yt 

Manure  Spreaders 
and  Cultivators  f'^ 

at  proporlionatetovs  \  '■ 
prices  and  lonp,  ea-y  •, 
payment terme.  Bi.-.-    \  ^ 
caUlog  full  of  1.--  \'*'*\4S 
tere.>*tin(?.    money  1  '^U\ 
'  makiut?  farm  1 
tion.  yours  X 
asking.  AVritoE 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS.  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 
fi9  Hastings  Street,  Oelroil,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whole- 
ale.    Direct  from  fac- 
tories to  you, 
I>on  t  delay 
^ettmK  my 
bitr  special 
ofler. 


money  \  "  ""Jj 

for  th..V  |; 
ito  me  u')w.  \^ 
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THE  EDITOR'S 
BILLBOARP  OF  COAIIXG 
ATTRACTIONS 

WITH  THE  EDITOR 

ALL  ADVERTISERS 
GUARANTEED 

Editorials 

The  biographical  sketches  of  promineut 
contributors  to  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
be  continued.     Among  those  soon  to 
appear  are  David  Buffum  and  L.  K. 
Brown.      Editorials    on    the  subjects 
"Flint  Corn  for  High  Altitudes."  "Feed 
the  Mouth  Nearest  '  and  "A  Check  on 
the  Commission  Man  "  are  of  particular 
spring  value. 

Special  Articles 

Clearing  land  by  the  use  of  dynamite, 
with  and  without  the  subsequent  aid  of 
stump-puUer,    will    interest    the  man 
who  likes  to  get  his  work  done  in  the 
shortest  time  and  the  best  way. 

"Concrete  on  the  Farm,"  by  W  illis.  0. 
Wing,  is  written  so  plainly  that  it  will 
make  you  want  to  try  your  hand  right 
away  at  building  with  concrete. 

The  Headwork  Shop,  which  is  resumed 
this  issue  after  a  brief  rest  in  which  it 
has  collected  some  new  ideas,  will  be 
continued.      The    home-made  contri- 
vances to  be  published  are  the  kind  that 
will  make  you  say.  "Why  didn't  I  think 
of  that  myself?" 

Farm  Notes 

"A  Timberless  Barn"  is  an  article  that 
will  appeal  to  the  farmer  who  is  think- 
ing of  building  a  barn,  but  who  cannot 
count  on  the  help  necessary  to  raise 
the    usual    heavy    frame.  "Mulching 
Evergreen  Windbreaks"  tells  why  ever- 
greens  planted   under   apparently  fa- 
vorable  circumstances   sometimes  fail 
to  grow. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

Flower-pots  made  of  ordinary  building- 
paper  and  used  for  starting  early  vege- 
tables enabled  a  New  York  gardener  to 
put  his  products  on  an  early  market. 
He  tells  just  how  he  accomplished  this. 
Mr.  Greiner  will  discuss  among  other 
things  "Fall-Bearing  Strawberries"  and 
"Little  Salad  Potatoes." 

Poultry 

Big  hatches  are  of  little  value  unless 
the  chicks  are  raised  to  marketable  age. 
"How  to  Raise  One  Hundred  Per  Cent, 
of  Chicks  Hatched  "  is  the  title  of  a 
most  valuable  article  by  A.  E.  Vander- 
vort.     Other  poultry  experts  will  tell 
how  they  developed  birds  in  the  two- 
hundred-egg  class. 

Crops  and  Soils 

In  the  January  4th  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  was  published  an  illustration 
showing   ten    ears   of   corn   on  three 
stalks.     In   the   March   1st  issue  Mr. 
Conner,  who  grew  the  corn,  will  tell 
how  he  did  it     There  will  be  other 
corn  articles  by  farmer  writers  telling 
how  high  yields  were  secured. 

Lioe  Slocli  and  Dairy 

David  BufFum  and  Doctor  Alexander, 
two  of  the  best  live-stock  experts  in 
America  and  who  are  Farm  and  Fire- 
side's correspondents,  will  have  timely 
veterinary  articles.     Useful   rules  for 
making  dairy  butter  that  will  melt  in 
your  mouth  will  be  given  by  a  southern 
contributor  who  has  been  successful  in 
making  that  kind. 

The  Market  Outlook 

In  addition  to  the  customary  live-stock 
market  letters,    there   will   appear  on 
the    market    pages    of   coming  issues 
hints    and    practical    experiences  of 
farmers    who    use    the    parcel  post 
successfully     for     marketing  various 
products.     Attention  is  called  to  the 
announcement    in    this    issue    on  the 
market  page. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 

The  ghost  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and 
after  a  rehearsal  of  past  events  the 
ghost    is    released — only   to   bring  to 
light  the  real  culprit. 

Sunday  Reading 

"God's    Covenant    with    Abram"  and 
"The  Destruction  of  Sodom  "  applied 
to  modem  times. 

Special  Articles  for  Women 

"What    One    Woman's    Club  Accom- 
plished"    reveals    the    possibilities  of 
community    acquaintances    and  social 
betterment  through  cooperation.  "Wall 
and    Window    Draperies  "    and  "Sun- 
shine and  Health,"  with  Mr.  Lindsay  s 
"Proclamation"  and  Miss  Jessie  Field's 
good  talk  to  girls,  are  also  in  store  for 
our  readers. 

Fancy-Work  and  Fashion 

Needleworkers   will   be   especially  fa- 
vored in  the  coming  issues  with  appro- 
priate shawl  designs,  and  Miss  Gould's 
fashion    pages   will    appeal    to  home 
drtssinakcrs. 

Children's  Page 

"The  Story  of  Wapsidoodle  and  Snolly- 
gostcr" — a  fairytale  for  the  little  folks. 

\o\i  never  know  how  important  a  thing  is  until 
Living  Up  To    you  get  it.    Many  a  newly  married  couple  has 
Blue  China     been  ruined  by  a  present  of  blue  china,  or  a  grand 
piano,  or  a  full  dinner-set  of  Haviland,  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silver  for  a  wedding-present.     They  spend  the  years 
when  they  should  be  economizing  trying  to  live  up  to  the  blue  china. 

We  used  to  get  along  very  well  when  we  went  to  town  every  week 
or  two  to  trade,  and  got  the  mail  as  a  part  of  the  trip.    Of  course, 
when  anyone  was  sick  "back  east"  or  if  for  any  other  reason  we 
wanted  to  know  what  the  post-office  was  doing,  we  watched  the  road 
in  front  of  the  house  and  had  a  passing  neighbor  "ask  for  us." 

So  we  got  our  mail,  and  we  were  very  well  content  with  it.  When 
a  new  post-office  was  established  close  enough  so  that  we  could  jump 
on  a  horse  and  go  for  the  mail  after  supper,  it  was  luxury.   And  then 
came  rural  free  deliver}'. 

The  statesman  who  would  seriously  propose  to 
First  R.  F.  D.    abolish  rural  free  deliver}-  would  sign  his  own 
Now  P.  P.        political  death-warrant.  Having  tasted  of  the  sweets 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  having 
once  had  Uncle  Sam  qualify  as  our  errand-bo}',  we  will  never  give  the 
luxury  up!    You  ma}-  be  sure  of  that. 

So  it  will  be  with  parcel  post.    The  fellows  that  opposed  it  said 
we  didn't  need  it,  and  wouldn't  use  it,  and  would  ruin  the  nation  if 
we  did.    So  they  gave  us  as  bad  a  law  as  they  could,  and  not  at  all 
what  we  wanted.    But  the  way  we  hopped  to  it  and  used  it  was  a 
surprise.     Four  million  parcels  sent  b}-  post  the  first  week!  The 
express  companies  are  already  talking  of  duplicating  the  service,  and 
competing  both  as  to  rates  and  delivery! 

We  didn't  know  how  much  we  needed  it  until  we  had -it.    And  now 
it  is  a  regular  part  of  the  life  of  thousands  of  farms.    This  is  written 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  one  of  the  daily  papers  is  publishing 
advertisements  of  farmers  who  want  to  sell  things  through  the  agenc}- 
of  the  parcel  post. 

Thirteen  farms  offer  butter.    Five  advertise  poul- 

From  Cider     try  for  the  table,  and  one  Pekin  ducks  for  breeding 
to  Cheese       purposes.     Besides  these,  the  farmers  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  offer  to  the  city  of  Omaha  lard,  pop-corn, 
apples,  cider,  vinegar,  fruits,  vegetables,  jellies,  jams,  preserves,  cat- 
sup, apple  butter  ("old-fashioned"),  meats,  bacon,  piccalilli,  horse- 
radish, garden  seeds,  comb  hone}-,  and  cream  cheese. 

One  farm  oflFers  cabbage  in  ten-pound  lots  "post-paid  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  from  Norway,  Nebraska,"  for  five  cents  a  pound. 

You  see  we,  as  farmers,  are  competing  through  the  parcel  post  with 
every  big  concern  manufacturing  articles  for  the  table  of  the  world. 

Th^  farmer  who  is  a  salesman  will  be  in  possession  of  a  great  advan- 
tage.   We  should  study  salesmanship.    We  have  alwa}-s  been  weak 
as  a  class  in  salesmanship,  and  its  stud}-  will  do  all  of  us  good.  The 
parcel  post  ought  to  be  a  great  educator  for  us.     Some  farmers  will 
find  it  hard  to  be  quite  honest  by  mail.    But  they  must  be. 

The  fine  thing  about  this  law  is  that  as  we  develop  its  weaknesses 
we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  campaigns  in  Congress  for  its  amend- 
ment.   The  Postmaster-General  has  in  his  hands  more  power  to  do 
the  farmers  good  than  an}'  other  public  officer,  perhaps. 

So  all  we'll  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  we  want 
Look  Under     and  go  after  it  through  the  office  of  the  Postmaster- 
the  Surface     General.    The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  make 

a  public  officer  efficient  and  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic will  is  to  be  able  to  fix  responsibility  upon  him.    That's  why  the 
commission  form  of  government  in  cities  is  better  than  the  old  ward 
system.    Somebody  is  clearly  responsible  for  bad  things,  and  some- 
body is  equally  to  be  credited  for  good  things  when  they  are  done. 
In  years  past  the  Postmaster-General  could  send  in  a  message  prais- 
ing the  parcel  post,  and  that's  all  he  could  do.    After  that  it  was  up 
to  Congress — and  Congress  was  a  log-rolling  organization  as  bad  as 
the  average  cit}-  council.    A  Speaker  of  the  House  could  talk  loudly 
and  radically  for  parcel  post  in  speeches  and  on  the  stump,  and  when 
it  came  to  action  in  Congress  he  could  b}'  a  nod  of  his  head  recognize 
some  gentleman  with  a  dilatory  motion  which  would  put  an  eflFectual 
crimp  in  the  bill. 

There's  so  much  more  under  the  surface  in  Congress  than  there  is 
on  the  surface.    That's  why  the  Farmers'  Lobby  has  been  of  so  much 
benefit  to  the  farmers  who  read  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  also  why  it 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  some  congressmen. 

The  job  of  the  Postmaster-General  will  not  be  an 
Let's  Live      easy  one  in  this  matter  of  making  the  parcel-post 
Up  to  It        law  what  it  should  be.     But  he  will  be  responsible, 
and  over  him  the  President  will  be  equally  respon- 
sible.   The  Postmaster-General  will  take  his  orders  from  Woodrow 
Wilson.    One  of  the  first  things  they  will  have  to  consider  in  the 
parcel-post  matter  will  be  the  fact  that  the  express  companies  have 
contracts  with  the  railway  companies  under  which  express  matter 
goes  over  the  railways  at  a  rate  about  half  as  high  as  the  government 
pays  for  the  same  service. 

That's  one  of  the  things  President  Wilson  will  have  to  figure  out. 
But,  anyhow,  we  have  a  parcel  post.    We  can  sell  some  things 
direct  to  the  consumer  by  means  of  it.    And  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  a  bit  of  blue  china  which  we  shall  never  allow  to  be  broken.     \\  e 
shall  spend  our  time  in  the  future  in  trying  to  live  up  to  it. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Fabm  and  Febeside  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  33 
••readers"  in  its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  Fabm  and  Fireside  when 
vou  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
"guarantee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  do  not  undertake 
to  adjust  petty  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  advertisers, 
but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  art-  uotitied  within  thirty 
days  after  the  transaction. 

Fabm  and  Fikeside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Copy  for 
advertisements  must  be  received 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  pub- 
Ucation  date.  52.50  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  $1,25  per  agate 
line  for  the  eastern  or  western, 
edition  singly.  Eight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns2i  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  5^  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  breast-bone  of  a 
chicken  is  sometimes  bent?  It  happens  quite  frequently, 
as  you  will  observe  if  you  eat  the  breast  or  dress  many 
chickens.    Poultry-dealers  have  also  noticed  it. 

European  scientists  tell  us  why.  They  found  that  all 
young  chickens  have  straight  breast-bones  until  they 
learn  to  roost,  when  some  of  them  develop  crooked 
breasts  caused  by  narrow  roosts.  Chickens  should  have 
wide,  flat  roosts.  They  are  more  comfortable,  and  the 
scientists  will  also  rest  better  if  they  know  that  the  little 
chickens  all  over  the  land  are  not  sleeping  on  broom- 
sticks, which  are  interfering  with  nature's  plan  of 
straight  breast-bones. 


Pure-Food  Laws  and  Parcel  Post 

A THIRTY-FIVE-PAGE  bulletin  has  just  been 
issued  in  Connecticut  discussing  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  and  volume  of  goods  sold  in 
packages.  The  author  of  the  bulletin  weighed  and 
examined  nearly  two  thousand  samples  of  food  put  up 
in  cans,  jars  and  pasteboard  packages,  and  including 
everything  commonly  found  in  a  grocer's  stock. 

He  concluded  that  the  manufacturers  of  food  products 
doing  business  in  that  State  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, giving  full  weight  and  full  measure.  He  states 
that  "the  deviations  from  guaranteed  weight  were 
small,"  and  gives  the  reader  the  feeling  that  the  people 
of  Connecticut  should  congratulate  themselves  because 
of  the  full  weights  and  the  purity  of  the  products  they 
are  buying. 

We  ought  to  have  had  full  weights  and  measures  and 
pure  foods  long  ago.  Such  things  are  among  our  rights, 
not  our  privileges;  but  only  recently  have  food  manu- 
facturers as  a  class  been  forced  to  recognize  that  right. 
This  year  the  parcel  post  has  put  the  farmer  almost  on 
a  par  with  the  merchant  in  the  retail  district. 

We  hope  that  the  fresh-from-the-farrri  products  will 
all  come  up  to  the  pure-food  requirements.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  lots  of  farmers  may  get  into  trouble  unless 
they  become  more  familiar  with  Uncle  Sam's  code  of 
regulations  which  he  is  making  the  city  tradesmen  and 
the  big  manufactiirers  live  up  to. 

Only  yesterday  a  contribution  was  received  in  the 
editorial  office  advising  housewives  to  put  borax  in  milk 
and  butter  to  keep  them  sweet.  Not  long  ago  another 
contribution  was  received  recommending  the  use  of  salt 
in  creain  as  a  preservative.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which 
eggs  are  kept  would  put  them  on  the  impure-food  list. 
Let's  think  about  these  things  before  we  overstep  the 
line.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  says  there  must  be 
less  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water  in  butter.  If  it  has 
as  much  as  that  or  more,  the  butter  is  adulterated,  and 
the  manufacturer  must  pay  a  fine  and  also  take  out  a 
license  to  make  adulterated  butter. 

Rather  stiff?  Yes,  but  there  is  a  good  reason  for  all 
the  requirements.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  pure-food 
law  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  are  state  dairy  and  food  laws,  too,  to  be 
looked  up.  Let's  all  keep  on  the  side  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  Remember  that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses 
no  one.  We  hope  it  won't  be  necessary  for  anybody  to 
write  a  bulletin  congratulating  the  people  that  fresh- 
from-the-farm-parcel-post  produce  is  really  fresh  and 
up  to  standard  weight  and  measure. 


The  author  of  a  discussion  on  drainage  engineering 
shows  that  tile-drains  properly  and  permanently  con- 
structed will  pay  back  the  principal  and  interest  on  an 
average  acre  in  five  years. 


Fruit-growers  will  be  interested  in  the  finds  of  W.  L. 
Atee  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricuhure. 
who  states  that  birds  are  the  efifective  natural  enemies 
of  the  coddling-moth  and  in  some  sections  destroy  from 
sixty-six  to  eighty-five  per  ceftt.  of  the  hibernating 
larvae,  and  their  work  in  large  measure  accounts  for  the 
small  spring  broods  of  this  destructive  orchard  pest. 


"Elgin  Makes  the  Price" 

A GOOD  subject  for  debate  this  winter  would  be: 
"Resolved,  That  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  is  (or  is 
not)  Injurious  to  the  Dairy  Interests  of  the  Country." 
Mr.  Rodgers'  article  on  the  next  page  will  supply  plenty 
of  material  for  both  sides. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Report,  a  weekly  paper,  which 
reports  "the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  of  the 
values  of  butter;  cheese  and  eggs,"  prints  on  its  title 
page  every  week  the  words  "Elgin  makes  the  price,  we 
tell  you  what  it  is."  We  are  glad  that  someone  has 
owned  up  that  Elgin  does  make  the  price,  and  the  Report 
is  indeed  very  kind  to  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Frankly,  though,  a  market  on  which  last  week  (Janu- 
ary 20th)  only  "eight  lots  of  butter  were  offered  and 
several  were  withdrawn"  (we  quote  from  the  Elgin 
Dairy  Report)  should  not  be  permitted  to  "make  the 
price."  The  value  of  eight  lots  of  butter  is  so  small 
that  it  can  be  too  easily  manipulated. 


OUR  readers  in  every  neighborhood  in  this  broad 
land  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
this  true-to-life  picture  of  Mr.  T.  Greiner,  whose 
kindly  counsel  has  helped  and  encouraged  our  sub- 
scribers during  his  long  connection  with  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  no  one  person  has  made 
a  more  systematic,  exhaustive  study  of  both  the 
practical  and  scientific  aids  to  production  in  his 
line — gardening  and  the  raising  of  small  fruits — 
than  has  Mr.  Greiner.  He  keeps  closely  in  touch 
with  new  developments  and  on  his  home  acres 
steadily  winnows  the  wheat  of  farm-science  dis- 
covery from  the  chaff  of  delusion.  Best  of  all,  Mr. 
Greiner  is  a  genial  farmer  gentleman — not  a  "gentle- 
man farmer" — whom  every  reader  would  enjoy 
meeting.     His  farm  is  near  LaSalle,   New  York. 


Poultry-Doctoring  by  Amateurs 

PRESENT-DAY  chickens,  like  the  babies  of  earlier 
days,  are  long-suffering  creatures.  Unlike  the  over- 
dosed and  mistreated  babies,  the  feathered  sufferers 
endure  in  silence. 

The  number  of  "dopes"  that  the  poultry-keepers  of 
any  neighborhood  can  collectively  advise  for  the  ail- 
ments and  diseases  to  which  poultry  are  subject  is 
enough  to  prevent  any  self-respecting  chick  from  pipping 
its  shell  were  it  a  free  agent. 

Health  is  the  natural  condition  of  chickenhood  if  a 
fairly  good  heritage  of  vigor  is  insured  at  the  start. 
Chickens,  like  all  kinds  of  highly  bred  and  artificially 
developed  domestic  animals  that  have  long  been  kept 
for  a  special  purpose,  are  particularly  dependent  on 
man's  furnishing  just  the  kind  of  surroundings  and 
nourishment  to  which  their  ancestry  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

The  most  successful  poultryman  depends  but  little  on 
medical  remedies  except  for  emergency  cases.  His  first 
th5ligfi^=fs  fbt' vigoT  in  his  stock.— NeSct  eOfSesmft  kind 


of  housing  and  runs  that  will  furnish  just  the  kind  of 
protection  and  comfort  that  his  particular  variety  of 
poultry  requires,  not  forgetting  good  and  sufficient 
ventilation  without  draft.  With  these  essentials  pro- 
vided, he  knows  that  regular  and  sufficient  exercise, 
either  on  the  range  or  artificially  afforded,  is  necessary 
for  the  good  health  and  best  egg  and  meat  production 
of  his  birds. 

^^'ithout  constant  attention  to  cleanliness  and  general 
sanitation  in  the  poultry-houses  and  confining  runs,  he 
knows  that  his  first-mentioned  provisions  will  count 
for  but  little.  If  the  birds  are  kept  right,  they  will 
stay  right. 

The  medical  and  sanitary  aids  used  by  poultry  special- 
ists for  control  and  cure  of  poultry  diseases  are  few 
and  simple.  Some  phj'sic,  like  Epsom  salts  or  castor-oil, 
and  a  reliable  disinfectant,  such  as  Zenoleum,  are  the 
standbys. 

Separating  the  ailing  birds  from  all  of  the  others 
the  moment  disease  appears  and  confining  them  in  sani- 
tary, well-ventilated,  comfortable  quarters  will  usually 
prevent  an  epidemic.  Treatment  with  physic  and  the 
disinfection  of  their  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth  and  digestive 
tract,  also  the  poultry-housing  quarters,  will  in  most 
cases  make  promiscuous  doctoring  unnecessary. 

Much  more  disease  and  loss  is  found  in  comparatively 
small  flocks  of  a  few  score  birds  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
poultry  enthusiast  than  in  poultry  operations  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale  where  exact  attention  and  experienced 
handling  is  the  rule. 


Where' 11  They  Get  the  Experts? 

THE  motto  of  the  capital  of  Iowa  is  "Des  Moines 
Does  Things."  Its  last  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
rather  boastful  claim  is  the  first  steps  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  $300,000  crop  service.  It  is  reported  that 
a  substantial  sum  has  been  collected  to  make  good  with. 

Iowa  has  a  hundred  counties.  The  sum  of  $3,000  in 
each  county  is  relied  upon  to  set  the  movement  for 
better  crops  going. 

Good  for  Des  Moines.  Iowa  has  never  been  half  tried 
out  as  an  agricultural  State,  even  though  she  has  a 
greater  percentage  of  her  soil  under  crop  than  any  other. 
But  if  all  these  counties  are  to  have  agricultural  experts, 
and  the  movement  spreads  to  other  States,  where  are 
they  all  to  come  from? 

Do  your  Easter  shopping  for  farm  experts  earlj'. 
The  supply  may  give  out. 


Birds  as  Common  Carriers 

A SCOTCH  investigator  has  just  completed  a  most 
interesting  study  of  the  contents  of  birds'  craws. 
Altogether  six  hundred  and  sixteen  birds  of  seventy- 
three  species  were  subjected  to  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  killed  while  feeding  on  farm 
lands. 

The  food  of  a  large  number  killed  in  February  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  seeds  and  the  fruits  of  wild  plants  and 
weeds.  But  most  interesting  of  all  was  the  discovery 
that,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  all  seeds  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  intestines  were  in  perfect  condition  and 
were  not  a  source  of  nourishment. 

In  other  words,  they  are  excreted  in  a  state  favorable 
to  germination  and  growth.  The  wonderful  service 
which  birds  have,  without  question,  done  for  agriculture 
in  disseminating  the  seeds  of  agricultural  plants  and 
trees  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe  wherever  birds  fly 
should  not  be  marred  by  the  charge  that  weeds  also  have 
been  scattered.  After  all,  who  let  the  weeds  go  to  seed? 


A  milking-machine  experiment  conducted  in  England 
has  been  closed  with  the  announced  results  that  there 
was  less  contamination  of  the  milk  by  bacteria  in  ma- 
chine-milking compared  with  hand-milking  as  it  is 
usually  carried  on.  This  is  contrary  to  experiments 
made  by  many  investigators  in  this  country. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 


The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade— The  Basic  Butter-Market 

Shall  the  Government  Allow  the  Chicago  Commission  Men  to  Continue 

the  Game  of  "Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose"? 


THE  dog  that  was  wagged  by  its  ambitious  tail 
must  have  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  how  the 
butter  industrj^  feels  about  the  Elgin  butter  board, 
or,  as  it  is  officially  nameS,  "The  Elgin  Board 
of  Trade."  The  Elgin  board  has  tried  with  more  or  less 
success  to  "wag"  the  entire  butter  trade,  and  has  in 
years  gone  by  done  much  toward  making  the  price 
for  aU  butter  produced  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  It  still 
has  a  great  influence  on  wholesale  prices  not  only 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  north  of  the  Ohio, 
but  extends  that  influence  in  a  slightly  lesser  degree 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  fiction  that  the 
wagged  dog  was  mightily  interested  in  the  tail  and 
tame  in  time  to  look  upon  it  with  no  little  feeling 
of  awe  and  wonder.  So  it  has  been  with  the  butter 
industrjs'  not  alone  in  the  half-dozen  States  directly 
in  touch  with  the  Elgin  board,  but  in  every  dairy 
district,  the  product  of  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  "Elgin  butter"  at  Chicago,  Xew  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  the  four  great  butter- 
receiving  centers;  and  in  any  of  the  smaller  mar- 
kets, Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  other 
cities. 

The  Board  Was  Lusty  as  an  Infant 

\\'hile  little  butter  is  offered  for  sale  on  the 
Elgin  board,  the  prices  quoted  by  it  have  for  years 
formed  the  basic  price  in  many,  if  not  all,  markets 
this  side  of  the  Rockies.  For  instance,  take  any 
market  outside  the  "big  four,"  and  the  first  thing 
local  commission  men  want  to  know  is  the  Elgin 
quotations.  That  being  known,  they  feel  able  to 
go  ahead  and  allow  local  conditions,  receipts  and 
sales  to  influence  their  price  that  day.  Even  on  the 
big  Xew  York  market  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  is  strongly  affected  by  Elgin  figures. 
There  the  antiquated  "quotation  committee"  has 
been  abolished,  and  supposedly'  actual  sales,  offerings 
and  bids  govern  the  prices  established.  There,  where 
50,000,000  pounds  are  received  in  three  months,  the 
commission  man  will  keep  one  eye  on  Elgin  quotations 
and  the  other  on  his  sales  and  receipts.  By  reason  of 
its  ability^  to  accomplish  this  monumental  feat,  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade's  history  is  worth  looking  over. 

Fortj'  years  ago  there  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin, 
lUinois,  about  twenty  butter  and  cheese  factories.  They 
had  no  established  market  for  their  product,  except 
through  the  commission  men  in  larger  cities,  and  these 
middlemen  were  often  imbued  with  the  idea  that  per- 
vaded the  individual  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs — they  were  not  unlike  some  commission 
men  even  to  this  day.  In  a  word,  they  had  a  fond  relish 
for  taking  profits  both  ways,  gouging  the  producer  as 
cheerfully  and  as  thoroughly  as  they  did  the  consumer. 
In  March,  1872,  the  owners  of  the  factories  around 
Elgin  met  and  organized  themselves  into  a  "board  of 
trade."  Their  first  president  was  Joseph  Teft.  Once 
a  week  they  met  and  offered  their  butter  and  cheese  for 
sale.  At  first  it  took  considerable  persuasion  to  induce 
the  buyers  to  come  to  the  board  room  and  do  their 
purchasing.  The  commission  men  displayed  no  remark- 
able liking  for  a  market  upon  which  buyer  and  seller 
could  meet  upon  equal  terms,  where  all  transactions 
must  necessarily  be  open.  They  preferred  the  practice 
of  consigning  dairj'  products  to  themselves  for  sale  at 
such  prices  as  they  could  get,  or  could  say  they  got. 
That  plan  was  proving  highly  profitable. 

However,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  buyer 
went  to  the  producer,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1879  the 
board  had  become  so  well  established  that  it  was  thought 
best  to  incorporate  and  perpetuate  its  activities.  This 
was  done;  the  original  name,  "The  Elgin  Board  of 
Trade,"  being  retained.  For  many  years  the  buyer  and 
seller,  commission  man  and  creamery  man,  met  in  the 
exchange  room  every  Monday,  and  after  completing 
their  deal  reported  their  transaction  to  the  secretao".  the 
sale  then  being  established  as  "a  regular  sale."  Soon 
the  offerings  and  transactions  became  so  large  that  a 
call  board  was  installed.  Upon  it  the  creamery- 
owners  chalked  the  number  of  tubs  of  butter  they 
offered  for  sale  and  the  price  they  would  sell  for. 
The  buyers  could  then  go  along  the  board  and 
accept  such  lots  at  the  price  marked  as  they  wanted, 
if  an}',  or  they  could  offer  their  own  prices,  which 
might  be  accepted  by  some  of  the  creamery  men 
and  refused  by  others.  In  that  way  a  large  volume 
of  business  was  done  each  Monday  morning,  the 
board's  regular  meeting  and  price-quoting  day,  and 
the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  butter  industry.  Things  ran  along 
smoothly  until  in  1896.  when  the  "auction  plan"  of 
making  actual  selling  prices  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  "quotation  committee." 

It  Became  a  Made-to-Order  Market 

This  quotation  committee,  or  price  committee,  as 
it  was  more  frequently  called,  consisted  of  five 
board  members,  commission  mei^  or  producers, 
or  both.  Its  duty,  as  fixed  by  the  corporation's 
by-laws,  was  »o  ascertain  and  state  the  oflVtal  Elgin 
quotation  for  fancy  creamery  butter.  That  quota- 
tion was  official  for  the  week  following  the  Monday 
it  was  declared  by  the  committee,  wbic)i  wae  popu- 
larly supptjsed  to  take  into  consideration  the  offer- 
ings of  butter,  sales  and  Vids  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange,  and  to  go  beyond  fhat  and  look  into 
conditions  in  the  trade  and  iB«h>stry  throughout  the 
American  marketing  and  producing  centers. 

If  th  ree  of  the  five  raerabcrs  happened  to  be  pro- 
ducers, they  could  "overqtwfe"  the  market — that  is, 
make  the  official  quotation  h^hrcr  than  the  actual 
selling  figure — and  thereby  fatten  the  pocketbooks 
of  all  producers  having  contracts  based  upon  official 
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Elgin  prices.  Not  a  few  times  they  were  charged  with 
doing  this  very  thing — not  often,  but  enough  to  give 
their  commission-men  brothers  an  excuse  for  getting  a 
majority  on  the  committee  to  "underquote"  the  market. 
If  three  members  were  commission  men,  or  their  repre- 
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sentatives,  it  ■rt'as  to  their  interest,  financially  speaking, 
to  lower  the  official  figure  to  less  than  the  actual  selling 
price,  and  thus  buy  their  butter  from  creamery-owners 
under  the  terms  of  their  contracts  and  sell  at  the  actual 
market  price.    This  they  often  did. 

Between  the  two  possibilities  much  trouble  was  raised, 
and  tliis,  at  last,  resulted  in  "recall  legislation"  being 
voted  into  the  board's  by-laws.  Any  two  members  could 
demand  that  the  quotation  committee's  price  be  put  to 
a  vote  upon  the  floor  of  the  board,  and  if  it  were  not 
sustained  that  price  was  officially  "recalled"  and  a  new 
one  fixed  by  ballot,  in  which  any  and  all  members 
present  might  participate.  The  price  finally  declared 
might  be  lower  or  higher  than  the  one  found  by  the 
committee.  So  if  there  happened  to  be  a  larger  number 
of  producers  on  the  floor  any  Monday  than  there  were 
commission  men  present,  and  the  quotation  returned  by 
the  committee  was  lower  than  the  majority  thought  it 
should  be,  the  official  market  price  could  be  changed  to 
suit  the  producers.  More  often  it  did  not  work  out  that 
way,  for  usually  the  creamery  men  were  back  in  the 
woods  some  place  making  the  product  to  be  sold,  and  a 
large  congregation  of  commission  men  hopped  on  a  sub- 
urban train  at  Chicago  and  rode  down  to  Elgin  with 
the  emphatic  intention  of  underquoting  the  price. 

The  Elasticity  of  Honesty 

The  quotation  committee  was  usually  not  unfavorable 
to  the  producer,  but  there  was  that  Chicago  representa- 
tion on  the  floor  each  Monday  morning.  They  were 
Chicago  commission  men,  heads  of  firms,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, from  South  Water  Street.  Most  of  them 
had  contracts  with  creamery-owners  covering  yearly 
productions,  with  prices  based  either  on  Chicago  or 
Elgin  quotations.  The  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board 
they  already  controlled  body  and  soul. 

When  the  Elgin  quotation  committee  announced  the 
official  quotation,  one  of  the  Chicago  members'  weekly 
duty  was  to  jump  up  and  object.  Another  Chicago  man 
added  his  objection;  it  took  two  to  start  a  vote.  Then 
the  balloting  of  members  commenced.    If  a  majority 
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were  honest,  they  would  vote  to  sustain  the  committee's 
quotation,  if  they  thought  it  was  the  right  figure.  If  a 
majority  were  not  honest  and  happened  to  be  producers, 
they  could  vote  for  a  quotation  they  knew  to  be  too 
high.  If  the  Chicago  crowd  outnumbered  the  so-called 
"country  members,"  the  price  was  lowered  to  a 
level  with  what  South  Water  Street  declared  was 
the  official  price  for  the  Chicago  board.  It  was 
obviously  to  their  interest  to  establish  the  same 
quotation  at  Elgin  that  they  made  at  Chicago. 

First  the  committee's  quotation  was  voted  upon. 
If  it  was  upheld,  the  Elgin  figure  flashed  to  other 
butter-markets  to  serve  as  a  basic  price  upon  which 
to  piake  local  quotations.  If  the  vote  failed  to 
sustain  the  committee,  a  member  proposed  another 
price,  either  higher  or  lower  than  that  returned  by 
the  committee,  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  might  send  that  to  other  markets  as  the 
official  quotation. 

Sometimes  They  Raised  the  Price 

A  great  deal  of  butter  was  contracted  for  at  the 
official  Elgin  quotation  on  the  day  of  delivery,  and 
that  price  was  what  the  creamery-owner  got  if  he 
had  so  contracted.  During  the  season  when  much 
butter  is  being  received  at  cold-storage  centers  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  speculating  buyer 
wants  to  get  the  butter  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
It  was  then  to  his  interest,  financially  speaking,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  contracts  in  his  safe  by 
underquoting  the  price  of  the  product  being  shipped 
to  him.  Millions  of  pounds  of  butter  were  then 
going  into  cold-storage  plants  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  at  smaller  storage 
centers. 

On  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board  the  com- 
mittee was  dominated  by  the  commission  firms  of 
Chicago's  produce  street.    In  Elgin  the  quotation 
committee  was  more  difficult  to  drive  or  coax.  But 
it  could  be  rendered  quite  harmless  to  the  commission 
men  by  recalling  its  quotation  and  making  another. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  commission 
firm  cannot  always  desire  lower-than-market  quotations. 
During  winter  months  when  the  creamery-owners  have 
less  butter  to  sell,  and  when  the  city  consumer  wants 
butter  most,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  butter  speculator 
to  make  butter  prices  higher.  This  can  be  done  by 
holding  butter  in  storage-rooms  and  by  boosting  the 
price  in  either  the  committee's  room  or  on  the  floor  ot 
the  exchange  room. 

The  largest  quantity  of  butter  sold  on  the  Elgin 
board's  floor  during  the  last  summer  season  was  at  the 
regular  meeting,  Monday,  May  27,  when  twenty-three 
lots,  amounting  to  935  tubs,  were  sold.  During  the  week 
beginning  that  same  Monday  Chicago  received  nearly 
60.000  tubs.  On  April  8th  three  lots  only  were  sold  at 
Elgin,  going  at  thirty- four  cents,  but  the  committee 
declared  the  price  "firm  at  tliirty-two  cents."  On  August 
19th  several  lots  were  offered,  but  only  one  lot  found 
a  buyer.  'That  ,was  last  summer's  history  at  Elgia 
Three,  five,  and  like,  lots  of  butter  were  offered  on  the 
board,  not  enough  to  satisf}-  a  fairh-  active  commission 
house  in  South  Water  Street,  yet  the  price-quoting  went 
steadily  along. 

Just  once  it  halted.  That  was  last  Labor  Day,  when 
the  board  took  a  recess  and  allowed  the  country  to 
drift  along  on  the  same  butter  quotation  for  two  weeks 
or  adopt  home-made  quotations.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  butter-markets  in  some  American  cities  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  could  make  butter  prices  of 
their  own,  by  the  simple  but  effective  expedient  of  find- 
ing out  how  much  their  customers  would  pay  for  the 
butter  at  hand. 

To  be  sure,  the  only  plausible  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  Elgin  Board  of  "Trade  now  is  the  contract  system, 
or  "contract  evil,"  as  the  federal  prosecutor  aptly  termed 
it.  The  contract  system  gave  rise  to  the  price-committee 
manipulation  and  to  the  "premium  evil."  The  price- 
manipulation  fraud  I  have  explained.  The  "premium 
evil"  helps  the  commission  man  who  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  underquoting  to  get  the  business  of  the 
creamery  man  he  cheats. 

It  works  out  like  this :  A  commission  firm  sends 
its  representative  to  John  Doe,  address :  any  cream- 
ery in  the  north-of-the-Ohio  States.  John  Doc 
signs  a  contract  to  ship  his  butter  to  the  commission 
firm,  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee  or  where  the  place  of 
deliver^'  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  commission  firm 
contracts  to  pay  John  Doe  for  all  his  butter  at 
Elgin  quotations  on  the  day  of  its  arrival.  Maybe 
John  Doe  has  been  selling  to  another  commission 
firm  and  is  not  readily  inclined  to  shift  his  annual 
contract. 

How  the  Premium  Evil  Works 

"All  right,"  says  the  smooth  representative,  "wc 
will  give  you  a  premium  of  a  cent  a  pound  over  and 
above  the  Elgin  quotations,"  launching  into  an 
elaborate  explanation  as  to  why  and  how  his  firm 
can  pay  more  than  the  official  market  price. 

That  sort  of  talk  coupled  to  an  offer  of  a  pre- 
mium usually  gets  John  Doe's  contract.  Sometimes 
the  premium  offered  is  less  than  a  cent  per  pound; 
also,  sometimes,  it  is  mor^  depending  a  great  deal 
upon  how  anxious  the  commission  firm  is  to  pull 
him  away  from  his  old  firm. 

Now  the  commission  firm  has  the  contract,  scores 
of  them  usually,  and  it  is  then  up  to  it  to  pay  more 
for  John  Doe's  butter  than  what  the  creamery- 
owner  thinks  is  the  actual  market  price — the  Elgin 
quotation.  This  is  how  he  could  do  that  and  come 
out  ahead  of  the  deal :  He  or  his  representative 
took  a  jaunt  down  t©  Elgin  on  a  Monday  suburban 
train.  With  him  were  other  Chicago  commission 
men  holding  like  premium  Iconcluj^kd  on  pacf  22J 


Luther  Burbank — The  Edison  of  Agriculture 

How  as  a  Child  He  Developed  a  Remarkable  Potato  and  Later  on  in  Life  Tamed 

the  Thorny  Cactus  and  Made  It  a  Food  for  Cattle 


ONE  day  in  the  early  autumn  many  years  ago  a 
little  boy  ran  to  his  mother,  saying:  "Mother, 
you  know  that  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  back 
yard  where  we  have  never  planted  anything? 
Can  I  have  it  for  myself?" 
"What  for,  my  son?" 
"Potatoes." 

"Potatoes !  Why,  we  can  buy  them  from  the  farmers." 

"Not  the  kind  I  want  to  try  for.  See  this;  I  read  it 
this  morning  on  my  way  to  school ;"  and  he  showed  her 
their  farm  paper  with  these  words  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column :  "There  is  a  demand  for  a  good  first-class 
potato  which  shall  yield  200  bushels  to  the  acre." 

His  mother  read  it. 
I  "I  remembered,"  she  told  me,  "how  my  son  had  taken 
'the  premium  at  the  county  fair  the  year  before  for  his 
vegetables.    He  knew  more  about  the  garden  than  I  did. 
So  I  told  him  to  go  ahead." 

And  he  went  ahead.  For  the  boy  was  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  and  this  is  the  story  of  the  start  of  the  great 
Burbank  potato,  which  was  Burbank's  answer  to  the  call 
for  a  potato  growing  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  has 
yielded  435;  and  I  have  seen  525  ljushels  dug  from  a 
single  acre.  It  is  the  only  potato  grovim  in  Ireland  on 
which  the  blight  has  no  effect ;  probably  the  best  yet 
grown  in  America.  It  has  added  $25,000,000  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country.   And  it  was  the  work  of  a  boy ! 

How  did  he  do  it? 

I  will  tell  you  in  the  boy's  own  words  as  he  wrote 
them  down  afterward : 

He  Was  Willing  to  Take  Cheinces 

^  "Having  saved  a  very  small  and  insignificant  fruit  of 
khe  Early  Rose  potato,  a  variety  which  rarely  produces 
seed,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  new  ground  the  fall  before 
planting,  by  thoroughly  mixing  with  it,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  every  element  which  the  potato  requires. 
The  next  spring  the  ground  was  thoroughly  spaded 
several  times  so  as  to  get  it  into  a 
perfectly  loeie,  light  bed.  On  this  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  plants  were  care- 
fully cultivated  and  often  dusted  with 
plaster  and  guano,  which  kept  away  in- 
sects and  stimulated  the  growth." 

"And  is  this  all?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  not  quite  all.  There  were 
chances,  but  I  have  taken  them  all 
along.  When  I  examined  it,  I  found 
from  all  my  work  only  one  seed-ball 
in  the  entire  patch.  Every  day  I  tended 
it.  It  was  my  only  hope.  Then,  one 
morning  it  was  gone.  It  had  been 
struck  from'its  stalk,  and  the  wind  had 
carried  it  away.  I  looked  all  over  the 
yard  for  it;  and  what  was  my  joy 
when  I  found  it  at  last !  Are  you 
superstitious?"  he  continued,  smiling. 
"I  was  my  parent's  thirteenth  child, 
born  on  Friday;  and  that  precious, 
solitary  seed-ball  contained  just  twen- 
ty-three seeds.  From  it  came  the 
famous  potato." 

How  He  Grew  His  Sweet  Com 

Let  him  tell  you  another  story  of  his 
boyhood;  how  he  beat,  with  his  early 
corn,  all  the  farmers  and  .vegetable- 
growers  of  New  England,  putting  from 
his  boy  garden,  long  before  any  of 
them,  his  roasting-ears  of  earliest 
sweet  corn  on  the  market : 

"The  whole  secret  of  my  plan  was  to 
germinate  the  corn  before  planting  it. 
Before  my  neighbors  or  I  could  begin 
spring  plowing  I  obtained  fresh  stable 
manure,  which  I  mixed  with  leaf-mold 
from  the  woods,  about  half  and  half. 
W'hile  this  mixture  was  moist  and  hot 
I  placed  the  seed-corn  in  it,  mixing 
the  whole  mass  together  lightly.  Thus,  I  allowed  it  to 
stand  until  the  seed  had  thrown  out  roots  ranging  from 
two  to  six  or  even  eight  inches  in  length,  while  the 
tops  had  made  a  growth  of  about  one-half  an  inch  to 
an  inch.  In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  land 
was  prepared  to  receive  this  sprouted  corn  in  drills 
made  about  four  feet  apart.  Along  these  drills  this 
corn  was  dropped  liberally,  no  attention  being  paid  as 
to  whether  it  was  right  side  up  or  otherwise. 
•  "I  then  covered  it  about  one-half  inch  deep.  It  was 
nothing  unusual  to  find  the  corn  up  and  growing  the 
next  morning ;  and  this  method  alone  insured  me  a  crop 
at  least  a  week  in  advance  of  all  other  planters  who 
could  reach  the  market. 

"But  this  was  not  all.  As  I  said  before,  the  kernels 
were  planted  quite  liberally  along  the  drills.  Some 
would  show  a  very  strong  growth  and  some  a  weak 
growth.  The  weaker  ones  were  pulled  out  after  a  few 
days,  and  the  stronger  ones  left  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  Thus,  by  selecting  the 
strong  from  the  weak,  and  giving  those  best  fitted  the 
best  opportunity  to  grow,  I  gained  an  advance  of  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  over  my  competitors.  The  result 
was  that  I  averaged  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  my  corn, 
-with  an  eager  market;  where  my  competitors  found 
their  product,  two  weeks  later,  a  drug  on  the  market  at 
ten  cents  or  less  per  dozen." 

May- Weeds  Educated  Into  Shasta  Daisies 

Since  these  boyhood  days  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you 
of  the  wonderful  things  he  has  done,  changing  the 
plants  and  trees  and  flowers. 

You  know  he  does  not  believe  there  are  such  things  as 
weeds.  He  looked  one  day  at  what  I  called  a  weed 
and,  after  giving  me   a  look  of   disapproval,   said : 


By  Chas.  J.  Woodbury 

"It  is  only  a  flower  out  of  place.    It  only  needs  help." 

When  I  was  a  boy,  the  sides  of  the  country  roads 
where  I  lived  were  strewn  all  about  with  big,  long- 
stemmed  vagrants  bearing  little  white  flowers.  We 
called  them  May-weeds;  and  the  only  use  they  were  fit 


Burbank's  new  semi-double  Shasta  daisy 


for  was  to  tie  onto  the  tails  of  our  kites  when  the  wind 
made  them  dive.  Well,  he  has  taken  these  and  educated 
them  until  they  are  now  known  as  Shasta  daisies. 

Perhaps,  too,  you  have  read  about  what  he  has  done 
with  the  thorny  cactus  that  grows  in  the  desert.  He  has 
made  its  big  spines  and  leaves  as  smooth  as  velvet ;  so 
tamed  it  that  now  it  is  being  grown  on  thousands  of 
arid  acres  as  food  for  cattle,  its  young  leaves  being 
tender  and  luscious  as  a  peach.    He  has  made  it  over 


The  fruit  of  the  spineless  cactus 


Two-year-old  spineless  cactus  in  the  foreground; 
three-year-old  in  the  distance 


into  a  forage  food.  And  it  all  began  when  he  was  a  boy ! 
"A  cactus  was,  his  very  first  plaything,"  his  mother 
told  me ;  and  she  went  on :  "He  always  carried  it  about 
with  him.  It  was  to  him  what  a  doll  is  to  a  girl.  One 
day  it  was,  by  an  accident,  broken  into  bits.  And  you 
would  have  thought  his  heart  was  broken.  He  tried 
hour  after  hour  with  his  little  hands  to  piece  the  frag- 
ments together. 

"He  was  also  flower-mad.  When  he  was  but  a  babe, 
I  had  but  to  give  him  a  blossom,  and  he  would,,  no 
matter  what  was  his  pain  (and  he  suffered  much,  so 
thin  and  frail  we  never  thought  he  would  grow  up), 
forget  it  all.  A  flower  put  in  his  little  hands  was  alwajs 
a  cure  and  a  peace.  His  cry  would  slowly  change  to  a 
smile.  His  tears  would  drop  on  the  petals,  and  he 
would  wipe  them  gently  off.  These  fingers  of  mine," 
she  added  proudly,  "taught  him  to  plant  and  just  how 


to  pinch  the  earth  around  the  roots.  He  was  not  selfish 
about  having  things,  but  selfish  about  having  his  own 
way.  But  I  did  not  mind,  because  it  was  generally  the 
best  way." 

And  I  thought,  as  she  said  it,  how  much  like  her  he 
is;  the  same  soft,  dark  eyes;  the  same  low  voice  as  of 
one  wonted  to  silence  and  accustomed  to  being  listened 
for;  the  same  soft  accent  and  quiet  ways  which  gave  no 
hint  of  their  firmness. 

A  thin-waisted  boy,  living  his  little  life  in  his  narrow 
home,  his  childhood  days  hard  to  bear  and,  long  before 
he  was  grown,  having  to  make  his  own  way,  but  bold 
and  bright  to  do  it;  a  lad  who  never  loafed,  and  who 
won  for  himself  from  the  gladness  of  his  work  a  youth's 
spirits  and  joys  ! 

He  was  so  sensitive  a  child  that  often  he  would 
silently  cry  at  the  table  if  his  grandfather  looked  at  him. 
It  was  his  habit  to  visit  the  dining-room  before  dinner 
and  count  the  plates,  to  see  if  there  were  to  be  guests. 
If  there  was  one  extra  plate  laid,  he  would  get  his  food 
from  the  kitchen  and  eat  it  in  the  shed. 

"One  day,"  his  sister  told  me,  "when  he  was  five  years 
old,  I  gave  him  some  candy  which  Mother  had  taken 
from  him  and  laid  away.  But  he  would  not  eat  it.  He 
held  it  and  looked  at  it  a  long  time.  Then,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  said,  'Put  it  back,  quick!'  I  remember 
I  interfered  once  when  he  was  unjustly  punished,  but 
he  resented  it.  'Go  off,  go  off,'  he  insisted.  Even  when 
a  lad,  he  would  bear  blame  in  silence  when  he  might 
easily  get  off  by  telling  the  facts." 

Plants  Were  His  Best  Playmates 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  one  day,  off  in  the 
woods,  he  broke  his  arm.  He  wrenched  the  bones  into 
place,  held  them  there  until  he  finally  set  the  fracture. 
Then  he  went  home.  The  surgeon,  when  he  arrived, 
said  he  could  not  have  done  it  better  himself.  After- 
ward, Luther  had  the  misfortune  to  break  it  again 
in  the  same  place,  and  it  has  never 
been  as  strong  since. 

From  the  first  he  was  very,  practical. 
Even  as  a  boy  his  "gilt-edge  butter" 
was  in  the  spring  market  earliest  of  all. 
He  was  ingenious  as  well  as  practical, 
and  generally  any  new  tool  he  wanted 
he  made  for  himself. 

His  father  was  a  frugal  man  of  the 
old  Yankee  stock,  and  gave  him  cow- 
hide shoes  to  wear.  The  school-boys 
called  them  "apple-boxes."  Finally,  the 
teacher  bade  him  not  to  come  to  school 
again  in  those  shoes.  So  he  wore  them 
to  the  door,  and  put  on  his  father's 
slippers.  New  clothes  were  a  rarity 
with  him.  He  wore  the  elders'  old 
ones  made  over. 

He  was  very  popular  with  his  school- 
mates. To  those  he  trusted  he  was 
open-hearted  and  true  as  steel,  but  he 
did  not  seek  many  companions.  He 
was  a  serious-minded  lad  and  kept 
himself  to  himself.  The  plants  were 
his  best  playmates. 

Now  Sixty-Three  Years  Old 

In  school  he  was  so  shy  and  retiring 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  recite, 
no  matter  how  well  he  knew  his  lesson. 
He  was  so  bashful  that,  though  a  good 
reader,  he  could  not  read  aloud  in  his 
class,  and  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  schoolmaster  to  furnish  two 
compositions  instead  of  declaiming,  a 
trade  he  was  sorry  for  when  a  man. 

At  eighteen  he  went  to  work  for  his 
uncle  in  a  shop  where  plows  were 
made.  He  remained  there  two  years. 
Once  a  machine  went  wrong.  The 
entire  operations  were  stopped.  An 
expert  was  sent  for.  He  was  puzzled.  Luther,  standing 
by  said,  "I  think  the  trouble  is  here."  He  fell  to  work, 
adjusting  the  gear,  and  the  wheels  turned  again.  He 
invented  a  number  of  valuable  improvements  in  the 
wood-working  machinery  that  saved  time  and  labor. 
He  was  offered  an  amount  twenty-five  times  his  salary 
and  a  position  for  life  if  he  would  continue,  but  he 
said,  "No,  my  work  is  to  make  new  fruits  and  flowers." 

The  original  name  of  the  Burbanks  in  Holland,  where 
Luther's  ancestors  came  from,  was  Bulbank.  He  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  March 
7,  1849.  The  day  is  kept  as  a  public-school  holiday  in 
California,  where  he  now  lives. 

All  over  the  land  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
(for  love  of  nature  makes  all  young  alike)  are  now 
planting,  selecting  and  experimenting  for  new  and  better 
fruits  and  flowers.  And  he  who  began  it  all  is  as  quiet, 
as  gentle,  as  modest,  as  a  flower  himself.  So  much  of 
childhood  there  is  in  every  genius. 

Burbank  has  been  to  agriculture  what  Thomas  Edison 
has  been  to  the  electrical  and  mechanical  industries. 

Both  names  will  go  down  in  history.  Nevertheless, 
the  opportunities  for  achievements  in  agricuUure  are 
greater  to-day  than  when  Burbank  was  a  boy,  because 
we  know  more  about  plants  and  animals,  how  they  are 
made,  how  they  breed  and  how  they  grow. 

More  Tasks  are  Waiting 

We  have  more  material  with  which  to  build  and  better 
tools  to  work  with.  The  onion  still  retains  its  pungent 
odor.  Who  will  succeed  in  taking  it  away  ?  The  radish 
has  its  sharp  strong  taste.  To  overcome  that  is  another 
task.  The  bean  still  requires  its  bean-pole.  Who  will 
give  it  a  stronger  stalk  like  that  of  the  sunflower?  There 
is  plenty  of  work  ahead  and  time  in  which  to  do  it. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 


H.U.l.lLl..(.l,i. 


hting  Hog-Cholera 

By  L.  L.  Klinefelter 


A    Directory    of    Persons  in 
Cholera   Germ   e^nd  from 


Different    States   Who    are   Actively    Engaged    in    Routing    the  Deadly 
Whom   Serum   eind   Reliable   Advice   May  be  Quickly  Obtained 


Alabama — C.  A.  Carey,  State  Veterinarian, 
Auburn,  Alabama.  State  does  not  make 
serum.  Sends  out  list  of  manufacturers  of 
commercial  serums. 

Arkansas — J.  F.  Stanford,  State  Veteri- 
narian, Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  State  makes 
serum  and  sells  at  cost.  Furnishes  syringe 
at  cost.  Cost  of  serum  treatment  alone, 
SO  cents  per  hundredweight  of  hogs,  and  75 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  serum-simul- 
taneous treatment. 

California — C.  M.  Haring,  Veterinarian, 
Berkeley,  California.  State  furnishes  serum 
to  farmers  direct.  Cost,  2^4  cents  per  c.  c. 
(about  a  teaspoonful),  or  about  50  cents  per 
100-pound  hog.  Write  to  office  for  applica- 
tion blanks,  or  apply  ♦o  county  live-stock 
inspectors. 

Georgia — Dr.  F.  N.  iiahnsen.  State  Veteri- 
narian, Atlanta,  Georgia,  supplies  serum  at 
cost  of  cents  per  c.  c.  Demonstrations 
given  free,  and  farmers  taught  how  to  use 
the  serum. 

Illinois — The  serum  is  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  taxation  and  furnished  to 
the  farmers  free  of  charge.  Requests  for 
the  serum  should  be  sent  direct  to  Dr.  A.  F. 
Peters,  Live-Stock  Commission,  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  commission  wiU  give  the  neces- 
sary directions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  serum. 

Indiana — R.  A.  Craig,  Experiment  Station, 
LaFayette,  Indiana,  says :  "Vaccination 
against  hog-cholera  will  not  prove  highly 
successful  until  the  fanners  are  shown  that 
the  work  must  be  carefully  done  and  that 
everyone  cannot  vaccinate  hogs."  For  these 
reasons  the  station  furnishes  farmers  with 
serum  through  their  local  veterinarians. 
Cost  to  farmers,  lyi  cents  per  c.  c. 

Iowa — Dr.  James  I.  Gibson,  State  Veteri- 
narian, Des  Moines,  Iowa,  produces  Dor- 
set-Xfles  serum  in  laboratory,  which  is 
recommended  as  a  specific  for  true  hog- 
cholera,  if  full  strength  and  administered  at 
right  time,  not  more  than  a  week  after  ex- 
posure ;  in  which  case  it  will  protect  the 
hogs.  Cost  of  serum,  20  cents  per  ounce, 
which  is  about  half  the  cost  of  production. 
Production  crippled  for  lack  of  funds. 

KcOisas — Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Kansas 
has  probably  the  largest  plant  for  making 
bog-cholera  seriim  in  the  world.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  a  million  c.  c.  a  month,  and  ordi- 
narily carries  several  million  c.  c.  in  cold 
storage.  They  sell  to  everybody  alike  in  or 
out  of  the  State,  at  cost. 

Kentucky — E.  S.  Good,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Lexington,  Kentucky.  So  far  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  demand  for  serum,  but 
are  enlarging  plant.  Furnish  veterinarians 
free  to  do  the  vaccinating,  but  charge  1  cent 
per  c.  c  for  serum,  which  is  about  one  half 
of  cost. 

Louisiana — Dr.  E.  P.  Flower,  State  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. Serum  is  manufactured  under  the 
s\iper\-ision  of  the  board  for  about  25  cents 
a  dose.  Demand  is  very  heavy,  and  board 
is  sometimes  unable  to  produce  serum  fast 
enough. 

Maine — J.  P.  Buckley,  State  Commissioner 
*f  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Maine,  furnishes 
information  on  swine  diseases.  State  makes 
no  serum. 

Maryland — Dr.  H.  J.  Patterson,  College 
Park,  Maryland.  Serum  made  by  State  and 
sold  for  2  cents  per  c.  c,  or  about  40  cents 
per  100-pound  hog.  This  serum  is  admin- 
istered by  registered  veterinarian. 

Massachusetts — Dr.  Jas^  B.  Paige,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  Very  little  hog-cholera  in 
the  State,  and  no  provision  is  made  regard- 
ing it  except  through  Chief  of  Cattle  Bureau. 

Michigan — Ward  Gittner,  Laboratory  Bac- 
teriology and  Hygiene,  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. Laboratory  in  position  to  furnish 
tested  hog-cholera  serum  at  any  time.  Makes 
Dorset-Nilcs  scrum,  supplies  it  at  2  cents 
per  c.  c,  or  about  cost.  Fills  out  of  State 
orders  when  home  demand  is  supplied.  Fur- 
ther information  furnished  on  application. 

Minneaota — I>r.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  Profes- 
sor Veterinary  Science,  University  Farm, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  State  appropriated 
$10,000  to  establish  and  $4,000  a  year  to 

operate  a  plant  for  producing  scrum.  .Sells 


at  2  cents  per  c.  c.  Only  one  serious  out- 
break in  the  State  last  year.  Others  promptly 
checked  by  use  of  serum.  Further  informa- 
tion on  request. 

Mississippi — E.  M.  Ranck,  State  Veteri- 
narian, Jackson,  Mississippi.  State  furnishes 
serum  on  application  at  IH  cents  per  c  c, 
and  advises  assistant  veterinarians  to  make 
injection  when  possible.  Further  informa- 
tion on  application. 

Missouri — J.  W.  Connaway,  Veterinarian, 
Columbia,  Missouri.  The  State  "appropriates 
$25,000  a  year  to  furnish  serum  free  to 
farmers.  This  year  the  appropriation  was 
not  suflBcient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  after 


it  was  exhausted  a  charge  of  30  cents  a  dose 
was  made.  No  serum  is  sent  out  of  the 
State. 

Montana — W.  J.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary Science,  Bozeman,  Montana.  The 
State  does  not  make  serum.  When  needed, 
it  is  secured  from  outside  sources. 

Nebraska — J.  H.  Gain,  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Pathology,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The 
State  established  a  $15,000  plant  for  making 
serum  last  year.  Charges  for  serum,  2  cents 
per  c.  c.  Much  is  administered  by  the 
farmer  himself,  but  veterinarians  preferred. 

Nevada — C.  H.  True,  Director,  Experi- 
ment Station,  Reno,  Nevada.    State  produces 


IF 


Facts  About  Hog-Cholera  and  the  Serum  Treatment 

JWENTY-FIVE  or  thirty  years  ago  the  hog  was  rather  affec- 
tionately referred  to  as  "The  Mortgage- Lifter"  by  the  farmers 
"i^  of  the  com  belt.  Since  then  the  name  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
not  for  want  of  hogs,  birt  for  want  of  mortgages  to  be  lifted. 
Having  successfnlly  removed  the  mortgage,  the  hog  did  not 
go  out  of  business.    He  is  still  on  the  job. 

But  these  days  he  might  more  properly  be  called  "The  Bank- 
Account  Builder,"  "The  Other-Farm  Buyer,"  or  "The  Automobile-Buyer,"  or 
"The  Ready-Cash  Provider."  In  all  these  capacities  the  hog  is  still  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  turning  more  than  seventy-five  million  doUars 
a  year  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa  alone.  Forty  millions  more 
into  the  pockets  of  Illinois  farmers.  There  is  probably  no  State  whose  hog 
crop  falls  below  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Chcdera        Germ  Disease 

And  this  in  the  face  of  a  scourge  that  has  destroyed  more  than  half  a 
biUion  dollars'  worth  of  hogs  in  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country.  While  it  is  true  that  these  figures  are  beyond 
any  man's  comprehension,  they  serve  to  show  the  stupendous  money  cost  of 
the  scourge  variously  known  as  swine-plague  or  hog-cholera  and  to  impress 
on  the  reader's  mind  the  money  value  of  any  method  or  mode  of  treatment 
that  wiU  stop  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  sketch  briefly  the  nature  of  hog-cholera  and  to  outline 
the  campaign  which  most  of  the  States  are  now  waging  against  it,  and  most 
important  of  all  to  put  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  in  a  position  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  subject  further  by  giving  the  address  of  the  proper  official  in 
each  State  to  whom  the  reader  is  urged  to  apply  for  further  information  cind 
necessary  supplies. 

For  want  of  space,  we  shall  not  describe  hog-cholera  in  detail.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  a  deadly  and  highly  contagious  germ  disease  that  is  likely  to 
break  out  anywhere  at  any  time,  because  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
the  germ  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  It  may  be  in  the  reader's  own 
herd  next  week! 

As  wiU  here  be  seen  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  States  have  gone  into 
a  systematic  campaign  to  fight  hog-cholera  by  what  is  known  as  the  "serum 
treatment." 

It  has  been  found  that  hog-cholera  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  diseases 
as  smallpox,  rabies,  typhoid  and  other  germ  diseases  which  may  be  prevented 
and  often  cured  by  giving  the  patient  the  disease  in  a  light  form,  which  it  is 
found  defends  the  system  against  the  later  attack  of  the  disease  itself. 

What  is  Serum? 

If  you  will  take  a  glass  tumbler  full  of  fresh  blood  and  set  it  away  in  a 
moderate  temperature  for  a  few  days,  you  will  find  a  thick  red  clot  floating 
in  a  light  straw-colored  liquid. 

This  liquid  is  called  "serum"  and  is  an  essential  part  of  every  kind  of 
blood.  It  seems  to  be  the  part  of  the  blood  in  which  the  fight  between  life 
and  death  is  constantly  going  on. 

Within  its  current  the  white  corpuscles  contend  with  the  germs  of  the 
poisons  that  daily  enter  the  system,  and  so  it  has  been  found  that  the  germs 
of  hog-cholera  may  be  obtained  from  the  serum  of  a  sick  hog,  and  by  injecting 
them  in  very  small  quantities  into  healthy  hogs  the  latter  may  be  given  just 
enough  of  the  disease  to  make  them  safe  against  the  disease  itself. 

Here  we  have  the  bed-rock  idea  which  underlies  the  whole  system  of 
treating  hogs  for  cholera,  as  it  is  carried  out  by  the  various  States. 

It  was  first  worked  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  States,  each  State  acting  for  itself. 

Not  "Fool-Proof 

When  an  inventor  has  produced  a  machine  intended  to  be  used  by  all  kinds 
of  people,  his  work  is  not  more  than  half  done  unless  he  has  made  it  what 
inventors  call  "fool-proof;  that  is,  made  it  so  that  anybody  can  use  it  and 
nobody  can  make  it  go  wrong. 

Now  the  serum  treatment  for  hog-cholera  is  far  from  being  fool-proof, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  anybody  to  get  the  idea  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  all  he  needs  to  do,  in  case  of  hog-cho!era,  is  to  draw  a  little 
blood  from  a  sick  hog  and  squirt  it  into  the  healthy  ones. 

Properly  used,  the  serum  treatment  is  now  saving  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  hogs,  but  improperly  or  carelessly  used  the  last  condition  of  treated 
hogs  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 

And  right  here  we  have  the  main  reason  why  the  States  are  going  into 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  remedy.  Under  state  supervision  it 
is  plain  that  greater  care  in  the  preparation  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  process 
is  an  intricate  as  well  as  expensive  one. 

Applied  in  actual  use,  however,  the  remedy  itself  is  not  expensive.  Write 
to  the  pror>er  officer  for  your  State,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  list,  for 
further  information. 

And  tack  up  this  page  of  Fabm  and  Firestde  in  your  hog-house  so  you  will 
not  lose  the  address.   You  may  need  it  any  day. 

When  ordering  serum,  state  ntm>ber  and  wyiff^*       hpfP'  treated. 


some  serum,  and  veterinarian  is  preparec 
to  vaccinate  hogs  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 

New  Mexico — Prof.  H.  H.  Simpson 
(P.  O.J,  Agricultural  College,  New  Mexico 
State  is  not  prepared  to  furnish  serum  tt 
farmeis.  Hog-cholera  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  State. 

New  Jersey — F.  C.  Minkler,  Live-Stock 
Commission,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
State  does  not  manufacture  serum,  but  buys 
a  supply  from  other  institutions  that  have 
produced  in  excess  of  local  demand  and  fur- 
nishes it  to  farmers  at  cost  on  application. 

New  York— Prof.  Howard  J.  Milks.  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  State 
Veterinary  College  is  supplying  farmers  of 
the  State  with  serum  to  be  adminisfertd  by 
veterinari::ns  at  I54  cents  per  c.  c. 

North  Carolina — Dr.  W.  G.  Chrisman 
State  Veterinarian,  West  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  The  State  manufactures  seruir 
and  sells  it  direct  to  farmers  at  214  cent; 
per  c.  c. 

Ohio — Dr.  A.  P.  Sandle,  Secretary,  Star-. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  State  Veterinarian 
Pataskala,  Ohio,  will  famish  information  01. 
request.  Ohio  is  going  into  the  manufacture 
of  serum  very  extensively. 

Oklahoma — L.  L.  Lewis,  State  Veterina- 
rian, Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  Station  fur- 
nishes serum,  with  directions  for  using 
direct  to  farmers  at  20  cents  a  dose,  which 
is  about  cost. 

Oregon — State  Board  of  Health,  Salc-n. 
Oregon.  No  serum  manufactured  in  Ore  -on. 
Hog-cholera  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  Stale. 

Pennsylvania — C.  J.  Marshall,  State  \"et- 
erinarian.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Losses 
from  hog-cholera  have  been  hea\-y,  and  the 
State  is  producing  servi'm  and  furnishes  it 
free  to  farmers,  together  with  free  services 
of  a  competent  veterinarian,  except  first 
visit,  which  is  made  at  request  of  fanner 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  cholera  or  not. 
Full  particulars  furnished  on  application. 

South  Carolina — M.  Ray  Powers,  State 
Veterinarian,  Clemsen  College,  South  Caro- 
lina. Serum  is  prepared  by  the  Veterinary 
Division  of  Clemsen  College  and  furnished 
to  farmers  throughout  the  State  at  2  cents 
per  c.  c. 

South  Dakota — Dr.  E.  L.  Moore,  South 
Dakota  E.xperiment  Station,  Brookings, 
South  Dakota.  State  has  manufaciured 
serum  for  three  years  and  distributes  to 
farmers  of  the  State  on  request  at  cost  o|  2 
cents  per  c  c 

Tennessee — M.  Jacob,  Veterinarian.  Ten- 
nessee Experiment  Station,  Knoxville.  Ten- 
nessee. State  does  not  produce  serum,  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  having  failed  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Texas — Dr.  R.  P.  Marsteller.  Veterinarian, 
College  Station,  Texas.  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  A.  &  M.  College  is  furnishing  serum 
to  citizens  of  Texas  at  25  cents  a  dose  for  a 
100-pound  hog.  Recommends  any  member 
of  State  Veterinary  Association  to  admin- 
ister the  serum. 

Virginia — G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Richmond,  Virginia.  State  De-, 
partmcnt  of  Agriculture  will  furnish  seruni 
to  farmers  of  the  State  at  the  rate  ot  35 
cents  per  dose  of  20  c.  c.  Book  of  instruc- 
tion and  information  free. 

Wisconsin — Prof.  F.  B.  Hadley,  AKricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Madison.  Wis- 
consin. State  has  just  provided  for  the 
manufacture  of  serum,  which  will  be  sold  at 
about  2  cents  per  c.  c.  to  farmers  in  the 
State. 

The  United  State*— The  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  lit- 
erature concerning  hog-cholera  and  the 
serum  treatment,  but  does  not  fill  order's 
for  serum.  The  actual  treatment  of  the 
disease  has  been  turned  over  to  the  different 
States.  TTie  reader  will  observe,  however, 
that  some  States  are  not  prepared  to  fumi>sh 
serum.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  small  ex- 
tent of  the  hog  business  in  those  States,  and 
partly  to  the  absence  of  tie  disease.  We 
suggest  that  persons  ia  such  States  and 
desiring  help  write  to  the  nearest  State 
which    furnishes    serum    to  non-rcsideut';. 


The  most  interesting  and  instructive 
automobile  books  ever  published— Free 

HERE  are  the  first  real  books  ever  published  concerning  the  practical 
purchase  and  proper  operation  of  an  automobile.  They  were  written 
by  the  best  and  biggest  authority  in  the  business— a  man  who  under- 
stands and  can  make  clear  to  you  the  very  things  you  want  to  know 
most  about.   These  books  are  so  clever,  clear  and  simple  that  your  children 
can  easily  understand  them.   The  publishing  of  these  books  cost  us  thou- 
sands of  dollars.   Both  books  are  absolutely  free. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  CAR— Vol.  I.  HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  CAR— Vol.  II. 


The  first  book  tells  you  how  to  buy  a  car;  how  to  weigh  its  qual- 
ity; how  to  determine  its  real  value;  how  to  judge  its  construction. 

You  would  not  go  into  the  grain,  produce,  hay,  poultry,  dairy  or 
any  other  business  without  a  good  knowledge  of  that  business. 
You  would  study  existing  prices,  values  and  conditions.  How, 
then,  can  you  expect  to  make  a  practical  automobile  purchase 
without  as  much  automobile  intelligence  as  you  can  get?  This 
book  gives  it  all  to  you — free. 

It  clearly  explains  just  which  axle  construction  you  should  have 
in  your  car;  it  advises  you  on  brakes;  it  judges  a  car's  power;  ex- 
plains the  modern  gasoline  motor;  goes  into  spring  suspension 
and  all  the  other  important  points.  In  short,  it  simplifies;  aids, 
bolsters  and  adds  generally  to  your  confidence  when  buying  an 
automobile,  because  it  thoroughly  acquaints  you  with  the  subject. 


Often  a  good  car  is  put  out  of  business  simply  because  it  was  not 
properly  operated  or  taken  care  of.  Sometimes  just  one  little  false 
move.  Ml  the  part  of  the  driver,  will  put  a  car  out  of  commission 
for  life.    We  all  live  and  learn. 

So  we  got  up  an  Overland  book  on  the  fundamentals  of  proper 
driving,  operation  and  care.  It  will  help  every  motorist  in  Amer- 
ica. It  tells  you  exactly  how  to  run  a  car;  when,  where  and  how 
to  lubricate  it;  how  to  make  adjustments,  etc.,  etc. 

Here  are  some  of  the  instructive  chapters:  "How  to  Start  the 
Motor,"  "How  to  Start  the  Car,"  "The  Best  Way  to  Turn  Corners," 
"Rules  of  the  Road,"  "How  to  Find  a  Missing  Cylinder,"  etc.  Each 
point  from  starting  to  stopping  is  covered  and  covered  thoroughly. 
It  contains  over  100  pages  of  clear  information,  all  carefully  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  drawings.  Anywhere  else  this  volume, 
with  its  profuse  illustrations  would  cost  several  dollars.  You  can 
have  it  free. 


We  want  you  to  read  these  books  for  a 
selfish  purpose.  We  know  this  valuable  in- 
formation, clear  ^planation  and  practical 


Write  for  these  two  free  books  to-day. 

advice,  in  addition  to  helping  you  purchase 
and  operate  your  car,  will  only  go  further 
in  proving  to  you  our  high  standard  and 


great  efficiency.  For  in  the  Overland  you 
get  more  real  car  for  less  money  than  from 
any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world. 


Please  address  Dept.  62. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 


Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger  Touring 
Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 


Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 


AS  TO  FLAVOUR 
Found  Her  Favorite  Again 

A  bright  young  lady  tells  how  she 
came  to  be  acutely  sensitive  as  to  the 
taste  of  coffee : 

"My  health  had  been  very  poor  for 
several  years,"  she  says.  "I  loved  coffee 
and  drank  it  for  breakfast,  but  only 
learned  by  accident,  as  it  were,  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  constant,  dreadful 
headaches  from  which  I  suffered  every 
day,  and  of  the  nervousness  that  drove 
sleep  from  my  pillow  and  so  deranged 
my  stomach  that  everything  I  ate  gave 
me  acute  pain.  (Tea  is  just  as  injuri- 
ous, because  it  contains  caffeine,  the 
same  drug  found  in  coffee.) 

"My  condition  finally  got  so  serious 
that  I  was  advised  by  my  doctor  to  go  to 
a  hospital.  There  they  gave  me  what  I 
supposed  was  J  coffee,  and  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  I  ever  drank,  but  I  have 
since  learned  it  was  Postum.  I  gained 
rapidly  and  came  home  in  four  weeks. 

"Somehow  the  coffee  we  used  at  home 
didn't  taste  right  when  I  got  back.  I 
tried  various  kinds,  but  none  tasted  as 
good  as  that  I  drank  in  the  hospital, 
and  all  brought  back  the  dreadful  head- 
aches and  the  'sick-all-over'  feeling. 

"One  day  I  got  a  package  of  Postum, 
and  the  first  taste  of  it  I  took,  I 
said  'that's  the  good  coffee  we  had  in 
the  hospital  !'  I  have  drank  it  ever 
since,  and  eat  Grape-Xuts  for  my  break- 
fast. I  have  no  more  headaches,  and 
feel  better  than  I  have  for  years." 
Name  given  upon  request.  Read  the 
famous  little  book.  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum.  It 
is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding  sugar 
to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to  bring  the 
color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient ;  there's 
no  waste  ;  and  the  Savour  is  always  uni- 
form. Sold  by  grocers — 45  to  50-cup 
tin  .■?0  cts.,  90  to  100-cup  tin  50  cts. 

A  S-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer's 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

AGENTS    $24  A  WEEK 

e    R.  M.  King  Made  $45  in  6  Days 


IS  IN  ONE 

Fbreed  steel.  Patented.  Low  priced.  Sells  to  auto 
qwuas.  farmers,  mechanics  In  the  shops  and  the  home. 
Not  sold  In  stores.  No  competition.  Sales  easy.  Big 
prof^.  Ten-inch  sample  to  workers.  Write  at  once. 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO.,  234«  West  St..  Daytea,  OUa 


T.nilf1f>n'«  Feed  and  Litter  Carriefs 
A#UUUC11  a  earn  big  maney  by  saving 
time  and  labor  and  stopping  waste  of 

WBUn.  B«st  OD  tbe  maricct.  Mutt  puwtjful  keietiBr 
*rice;  he»ri«t,  strongest.  rujA.pr«af  wasixMiitA.  Stead., 
■rd  tw  world  over. 

Cataloe  and  Barn  FlaDS  Free.  Write  today. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 
(33  Weil  Broadway.        FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


AGENTS 


Something    Selline  the  newly 
y  ^    patented  Brandt 

New  Cigar  Lighter.  Is 

operated  with  one  hand.    Gives  an  instantaneous 
lit'ht.  every  time  the  button  is  pre8sed.  Noelectric- 
ity.  no  battery,  no  wires,  non-explosive.  Strikes  a 
light  without  the  aid  of  matches.   Lights  your 
pip«,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  wante'l.    Works  with  one  hand 
and  never  fails.    SoioeChing  new;    Bi^  de- 
mand.    Everyone  w&ula  one.    Write  quick 
for  wholesale  terms  and  prires 

D.  F.  BRANDT  LIGHTER  CO. 
42  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


Book  Free 

We  want  every  General  and  Mixed 
Farmer,  Dairyman,  Stock  Raiser,  Trucker 
and  Fruit  Grower  Xo  know  all  about  the  ex- 
cellent opportunities  open  at  Santa  Rosa« 
Florida.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  black,  sandy  loam 
—the  best  in  the  State.  Yoa  can  raise  two  ami 
tliree  crops  on  the  same  land  in  same  year. 
There  is  plenty  of  rainfall  twelve  mootHs  In  the 
year.  Irrigation  or  crop  failure  are  uotieard  of. 
You  can  raise  the  finest  and  WcH«st  priced 
oranges  in  Florida.  You  can  raise  aiul  fatten  h<)^^■a 
at  1  cent  per  pound.  You  can  pasture  btock  the 
year  Vound.  Dairying  will  pay  blgeer  profits 
than  in  the  North.  One  of  the  fiiMst  and  health- 
iest climates  in  the  United  States.  Sonrtrokes  ;ind 
frostbites  are  unknown.  Lumber  at  wholesale 
prices.  Allkindaof  forage  and  haycrops.  You  can 
raise  all  Btmi-tropical  crops  and  almost  all  North- 
ern crops.  It's  the  idf-al  place  to  live,  and  farm 
where  you  can  make  threa  dotlara  where  yoo 
make  one  op  North. 

Send  today  for  otir  large 
illuBirat«d  book,  a  free 
sample  of  soil,  and  make 
us  prove  these  statemenlai 
Thin  book  is  written  after 
3  years'  actual  cxprricnee 
on  the  ifTound  and  will 
a  revelation  to  you. 


/('«  all  maaled  Fr^m^ 
^Mtage  prepaid. 

AddrmMs  : 

SANTA  ROSA 
PLANTATION  CO. 

522-208  N.  5th  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TTie  Headwork  Shop 

Its  Motto:  To  Lighten  Labor  is  to  Lengthen  Life 


Better  Than  Stake  or  Trellis 

A COLLAPSIBLE 
rack  for  toraato- 
plants,  bushes  and 
vines  can  be  made  of 
plastering-lath  Cchest- 
nut  lath  preferred). 
Fig.  1  shows  a  com- 
plete rack  put  together 
and  ready  for  use. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  col- 
lapsed   half    rack    ready    to    store  away. 

To  make  the  racks,  cut  cross-bars  sixteen 
inches  long  of  lath,  and  nail  them  to  the 
uprights  with  tlireepenny  nails,  using  only 
one  nail  at  each  joint  so  that  the  rack  will 
fold.  The  sections  are  fastened  together 
with  wire  rods  fourteen  inches  long,  the 
ends  of  which  are  bent  to  fit  into  screw- 
eyes  in  the  rack. 

Cultivate  the  plants  thoroughly  until  one 
and  one  half  or  two  feet  high  before  placing 
racks  about  them.  When  they  are  three  feet 
high  and  have  four  or  five  good  fruit-clus- 
ters, pinch  or  cut  off  superfluous  foliage  and 
fresh  growing  sprouts.  When  fruit-clusters 
get  heavy,  see  that  they  are  supported  by 
the  cross-bars  of  the  rack.  This  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rack;  the  fruit  has  support 
on  all  sides  and  does  not  break  loose  from 
the  plant-stem,  as  it  often  does  when  tied  to 
stakes.  When  the  season  is  over,  the  racks 
can  be  stored  in  a  small  space  ready  for  an- 
other season.  G.  W.  St.^rrett. 


Chute  on  Wheels 

'T'HE  old-fashioned 
chute  is  heavy 
to  move  about,  al- 
though it  saves  a  lot 
of  heavy  lifting.  I 
think  that  the 
wheeled  chute 
sho^vn  here  is  as  great  an  improvement  over 
the  old-style  chute  as  it  was  over  the  old 
way  of  lifting  the  hogs  into  the  wagon.  The 
chute  should  have  at  least  "one-third  pitch." 
It  can  be  hooked  on  behind  the  wagon  and 
hauled  anywhere.  I  used  old  cultivator- 
wheels.  Wm.  Bond. 


To  Cut  Iron 

CET  an  old  ax  in  the  ground,  blade  up,  lay 
the  iron  to  be  cut  right  on  the  blade  and 
hit  on  it  with  your  hammer  or  sledge.  It 
cuts  quite  fast  and  used  in  that  way,  an  old 
ax  win  last  for  the  purpose  quite  a  while. 

It  will,  of  course,  give  better  results  if 
yon  mortise  a  hole  in  a  solid  block  of  wood 
and  set  the  ax  in  it.  Paul  R.  Str.4in. 


Cutworms  Barred  Out 

COME  gardens  are  so  in- 
fested  with  cutworms 
that  many  gardeners  have 
almost  given  up  in  despair. 
Here  is  a  device  that  fools 
the  cutworms. 

Take  a  piece  of  strong 
paper  about  sixteen  inches 
long  and  five  inches  wide,  cut  slits  in  one 
edge  about  two  inches  deep  and  form  in  a 
hat  shape  as  in  A.  Place  around  the  plant 
with  rim  about  one-half  inch  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  cOver  as  in  B,  and  you  will 
stop  the  cutworms. 

The  slit  edge  should  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  rest  of  the  paper.       Lewis  E.  Leigh. 


To  Load  Ice 

pOR  putting 
away  ice  on  a 
large  scale  the 
question  of  tools 
is  important,  but 
if  you  have  ice- 
tongs  and  an  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  cross-cut 
saw  the  rest  of  the  usual  outfit  can  easily  be 
dispensed  with  by  those  who  wish  only 
enough  ice  for  family  use.  The  loading  de- 
vice illustrated  saves  the  labor  of  at  least 
two  men  and  enables  the  operator  to  avoid 
danger  and  inconvenience.  Make  a  pole 
sharp  on  bottom  end,  drive  through  the  ice, 
}  penetrating  the  soft  bottom  of  stream  or 
pond,  and  allow  to  freeze  fast  Arrange 
another  lighter  and  somewhat  longer  pole  to 
act  as  a  lever  by  means  of  rope  or  chain. 


Attach  ice-tongs  to  large  end  of  lever  by 
rope  or  chain,  and  cut  a  channel  in  the  ice 
in  which  the  blocks  of  ice  are  floated  up  to 
hoisting  device  and  quickly  and  easily  lifted 
to  wagon  or  sled.  First  take  a  measure  of  the 
ice-house  and  then  endeavor  to  cut  cakes 
so  they  will  come  out  right.  Have  cakes  as 
large  as  convenient  to  handle,  taking  care 
to  preserve  the  proper  dimensions,  and  cut 
each  cake  plumb.  J.  G.  Allshouse. 


A  Saw-Boy  That  Works 

HTHIS  saw  -  boy 
costs  a  few 
cents,  bat  will 
help  saw  wood  or 
logs  without 
wages,  meals  or 
bed.  One  man 
can  do  two  men's 
work. 
Parts  numbered : 

1,  2x4  8  feet  long ; 

2,  2x4  2  feet  long ; 
3,  ^x4  6^  feet  long;  4,  %x3  7  feet 
long ;  5,  7ix3  3  feet  long.  Six  inches  from 
end  of  1,  make  two  saw-cuts  one  inch  deep 
and  four  inches  apart.  Chisel  out.  Four 
inches  from  end  of  2  make  one  saw-cut  one 
inch  deep.  Split'  out.  Lay  this  notch  in 
the  notch  in  1,  and  nail  at  A.  At  B  drive  a 
four-inch  spike  through.  At  C  put  an  eight- 
inch  bolt  or  rod  of  iron  through,  and 
sharpen. 

Nail  3  to  1  at  D,  three  feet  from  A.  Drive 
a  three-and-one-half-inch  bolt  through  top 
at  E,  and  hang  saw-pendulum  4,  after  boring 
several  holes  at  top  and  making  an  edge- 
wise saw-slot  at  lower  end  to  admit  cross- 
cut saw.  A  small  nail  will  hold  saw.  Nail 
guard  5  to  3,  one  foot  up,  as  illustrated. 

Place  saw-boy  on  log,  drive  peg  C  into 
the  ground,  and  spike  B  into  log. 

This  will  work  on  any  stick  large  enough 
to  lie  still  up  to  four  feet  through  and  is 
worth  its  weight  in  eggs  at  the  prices  preva- 
lent to-day.  D.  Andrew  McComb. 


Safe  Roof-Ladder 

CTHE  best  roof-ladder  I  ever  used 
was  one  I  had  to  make  myself  in 
order  to  be  able  to  paint  the  iron 
roofs  of  my  buildings.  One  roof  was 
five-eighths  pitch  and  two  were  half 
pitch. 

I  had  long  saved  for  this  purpose  a 
choice  eighteen-foot  yellow-pine  board, 
six  inches  wide  and  the  usual  scant 
inch  in  thickness  after  being  surfaced 
on    both    sides.     I    nailed  fourteen 
blocks,  one  and  three-quarters  inches 
thick  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
board,  at  inteirals  of  fifteen  inches  on 
the  long  board,  to  serve  as  steps  up 
and  to  cling  to  while  painting.    All  nails 
must  be  clinched  and  any  cracked  or  split 
blocks  rejected. 

On  one  end  I  carefully  bolted  on  with 
small  bolts  an  iron  hook  for  grappling  and 
holding  onto  the  ridgepoles  of  the  roofs. 
The  ridgepole  hook  on  a  roof  ladder  is  the 
most  important  thing  about  the  ladder.  It 
must  above  all  else  be  safe  and  dependable, 
or  else  a  serious  accident  may  result.  It  is 
torture  to  work  in  constant  fear  of  your 
hook  slipping.  After  trying  several  plans,  I 
found  that  the  best  hook  of  all  was  one 
made  from  the  iron  from  the  end  of  an  old 
wagon-tongue.  It  is  so  light  you  can  readily 
handle  the  roof-ladder  standing  on  the 
ground  with  ladder  at  the  eaves,  even  with 
one  hand  if  necessary,  and  its  grip  is  safe. 

The  lumber  mentioned  above  is  quite 
heavy  enough  for  safety.  The  ladder  might 
be  lengthened  by  bolting  on  another  board. 

Anyone  can  make  the  hook  without  being 
a  blacksmith,  as  the  holes  for  the  bolts  are 
already  in  tongue-irQns ;  all  that  is  to  be 
done  is  to  cut  off  the  strap  from  the  under 
part  of  the  tongue,  leaving  the  hook  thus 
formed  attached  to  the  upper  strap,  which 
is  then  bolted  to  board.     P.\ul  R.  Str.\in. 


This  Hoe  Will  Scour 


 ,    "THIS  is  a  way  to  fix 

a  hoe  so  it  will  scour 
and  so  big  weeds  won't 
bang  on  it.  Take  a  common  hoe,  and  chisel 
the  two  top  wings  off  at  the  lines  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  hoe  is  also  made  con- 
siderably lighter  in  weight.     Jesse  Rahn. 


■pEW  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  nef.d  an  introduction  to  the  Hcadwork  Shop. 

Its  success  in  interesting  its  readers  can  easily  be  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  American  farmer. 

In  order  to  make  it  better  and  brighter  than  ever  we  invite  you  to  tell  in  a 
few  words  about  your  newest  home-made  contrivance  for  lightening  labor.  Make 
a  clear  pencil  sketch  to  illustrate  it.  and  send  it  to  Editor,  Hcadwork  Shop,  Farm 
AND  Fireside.    N'o  hackneyed  ideas  can  be  used. 

Only  new  and  original  ideas  are  solicited,  and  as  further  encouragement  we 
offer  a  prize  of  $3  for  the  best  contribution  used  in  each  issue,  and  $1  each  for  all 
others  of  Hcadwork  Shop  caliber.  The  right  is  reserved  to  use  contributions  in 
any  department  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  paying  for  same  at  the  usual  department 
rates.  No  manuscript  will  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope.  The  Editor. 


Now  Selling  at 
FACTORY  Prices 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  is  a  special  30-day  sale  of  10,000  sheets 
of  Edwards  Steel  Shingles.  Our  direct-from- 
factory  prices  are  suprisingly  low.  And  we 
now  pay  all  the  freight.  Here  is  a  great  bar- 
gain—an opportunity  to  buy  the  most  dur- 
able, fireproof  roof  for.much  LESS  than 
the  commonplace  kind. 


Edwards 


Shingles 


outwear  FOUK  ordinary  shingle  roofe.  are  ten 
times  easier  to  put  on.  and  yet.  THEY  ACT- 
UALLY COST  LESS  THAN  WOODEN  SHLN- 
GLES.    They  co?t  LESS,  mind  yon. 

Do  not  judge  Edwards  Steel  Sningles  by  com- 
moa  galvanized  iron  roofing  —  the  bind  thut 
rusts.  y>e  have  invented  a  method  that  absolutely 
prevents  rust  from  ever  getting  a  loothold,  as 
lOCOCO  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  have 
found  out.  It*8  the  famous  Edwards  Tiehtcote 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

STEEL  Shingles  Easily  Put  On 

Yoxx  don't  have  to  nail  these  eteel  shingles,  like 
wood  s^iDgles.  0^'E  AT  A  TIME.  Put  on  as  high  as 
100  at  once,  for  tbey  come  in  hi?  sheets  ready  to  nail 
on  iheathiDS  or  old  roof.  Moch  easier  than  putting  on 
wood  shinslos.  No  extrft  materials  to  bay.  no  painting  to 
do,  no  tooii  to  borrow.    Tour  hired  man  caq  do  the  job. 

No  Danger  of  Fire 

No,  Sir,  voudon't  ever  hear  of  any  building  bnm« 
ing  op  if  It  ie  roofed  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shin- 
gles. It's  the  man  who  roofs  with  wooden  shin- 
gles or  composition  paper  who  loses  by  &re  his 
bouse  or  barn. 

Why  risk  life  and  valuable  property  when  yon 
ean  make  vour  buildings  practically  fireproof  sim- 
ply by  roofing  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingle.*:? 

Every  Edwards  roof  is  guaranteed  against  light' 
Bing  by  a  SIO.  POObond. 

mj|||S|Tp|  Send  postal  at  once  for  our  latest  Ronf- 
Wwfml  ■  t»  ing  Book  No. 258  and  Special  Factorj 
PricM.    Give  liza  of  roof,  if  yoa  can.  <94l 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

20S-258  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Try  Them  30  Days 

Send  us  measure  of  wapon  skeins  and 
we'll  ship  you  a  set  of  Empire  Steel  wheels 
to  fit — so  that  yoa  may  prove  that  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  after  testing  30  days,  return  them  at 
our  expense  your  trial  coEta  nothing.  Write  today  for 
Empire  wheel  book  and  free  trial  otTer,  also  ask  about 
.introductorv  offer  on  1913  Empire  Handy  Wagons. 
IeMPBRE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  168,   Quincy,  IN. 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  eiEAT  rRDIT  JIND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECIION— 


along  the 

AtlanUe  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  S<rath  Carolina, 
Georsia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBrEMcCOT,     f        E.S.  CL.\RK, 
A.<t  I..\srt. for  Florida,  A.*  I.Agt.  torVlrtfinlft 
Alabama.  (Jeorsria,    I     and  the  Carolinas, 
Jactatiaville,  Fla.     |     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Sunny 


Tennessee! 


That  section  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Georgia  traversed  by  the 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St  Lonis  Railway 

is  rich  in  nattiral  resources,  and  its  climaric 
conditions  and  the  fertility  of  its  soils  offer 
unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
production  of  errains,  grrasses,  live  stock  and 
trucl< crops.  Fertile  and  attractive  farmlands 
may  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 

U/DITC  ™p  nt  once  for  De-  CDI7C 
TV  IVl  1  El  scrlptive  Literature  TlvEiCi 

H.  F.  SMITH.  Traffic  Mgr..  Dept.  S ,  Nuhnlle.  Teno. 


IRRIGATED  LAND  year  payments.  Pcri»rtvial 

watt  r  riehr-s     Hig  rroiw  each  yfar.    County  smt. 
Liifraiure  approved  by  state  offiriiils  Writeuf^  now. 
WYOMING     DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

WHEATLAND.  WVO. 


IWAN'S  SICKLE  EDGE  HAY  KNIFE  f^TA:4%1^ 

any  smooth  ©due  knife.  S^ild  by  Hardware  UenU'ri'.  Otila- 
loBue  of  hay  knive*.  tilinti  tools.  jio»it  hole  iuin^rx  and 
di»;gers.  etc..  fret*.    I\«an  HrothcrR.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

FOK  qriCK  SALE 

Choice  Scrtion  SaskntnhowBD  Farm  Linnd.  '•i'*  arrw* 
Kich  Soil.  Kino  Wheat  Dintrict^  ahort  distnnrc  fr<im 
ffood  town.  Price  S2().00  per  Acre.  Terme:  On*-  Third 
CiiRh.  Iiii lance  Five  Years.  Sfa<tuld  double  iri  viiloe 
within  thre«  jearw.    Munt  br  Kold. 

Apply  1*.  O.  Rox  TfrB  ,     Owen  Bound.  I'nnads 


lyVagons 

iilbiiey 


No 

lit  ore 

fttnprorpttcli/ 

rlnir.  Siivcs you 
work  iind  Itpb^  j 
F  i-ns  ilruft  nearly 
M,:.     Dou't  rut  I 
fl**ids  or  road5. 
Wo  nl^o  rnmifih 
Llect  rlc  Steel 
,  WheelJt  I  »flt  AITY  ' 
k  wafTon.  ^Vlieelscan'l'' 
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Adventures  of  Sir  Hubert 

He  Gallantly  Helps  a  Housewife  with  Her  Marketing 

By  N.  T.  Frame 


In  the  middle  ages,  when  man  proved  himself  especially  courageous  in  battle  or  made  himself  conspicuously  worthy  be- 
cause of  a  noble  deed  or  a  great  service  to  his  people,  his  manly  qucJities  often  won  for  him  royal  favor,  and  he  was 
made  a  knight.  A  knight  was  pledged  to  protect  the  weak  and  to  battle  for  the  right.  Frequently  his  conquests 
took  him  into  other  countries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crusades.  Mr.  Frame  has  here  ingeniously  represented  such  a  knight,  in  his 
medieval  costume,  on  a  visit  to  a  great  city  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  righting  the  wrongs  in  marketing 
and  setting  an  example  for  twentieth- century  men  to  follow.    He  finds  a  plenty  for  them  to  do. 


IHE  crowd  of  marketers  who  had 
with  much  approval  watched  Sir 
Hubert  mete  out  the  deserved 
punishment  to  the  seller  of  the 
unfit  apples  and  had  protected 
him  from  the  flank  attack  of  the 
ragamuffins  began  promptly  to 
gather  together  into  little  groups 
of  acquaintances  as  they  watched 
for  Sir  Hubert  to  disappear  around  the 
corner  of  the  market  square. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than  a 
rapid  fire  of  questions,  answers  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  began  in  and  between 
the  various  groups.  "Was  he  a  pure-food 
inspector  hunting  for  misbranded  barrels 
of  apples?"  "No,  his  badges  seemed  to  be 
those  of  horticultural  societies  only."  "But 
I  never  heard  of  any  horticultural  society 
expelling  a  member  because  of  his  fruit 
being  dishonestly  packed."  None  seemed 
able  to  comprehend  that  Sir  Hubert  was 
but  a  solitary  Knight  having  within  him  a 
touch  of  chivalry  that  had  caused  him  to 
swear  always  to  protect  the  good  name  of 
anything  that  was  worthy  whether  the 
worth  be  found  in  people  or  in  things. 

He  Elnters  a  Comer  Grocery 

The  boys  in  the  crowd  cared  little  who 
he  was,  but  were  mightily  interested  in 
where  he  was  going  and  what  would  hap- 
pen next.  For  some  blocks  they  followed 
him  until  signals  from  their  stomachs, 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  hour  for 
their  noon  meal,  caused  them  to  abandon 
the  chase  and  take  the  shortest  cuts  for 
their  homes. 

When  his  own  hunger  caused  the  Kjiight 
to  cast  his  eye  around  for  a  source  of 
food,  he  was  again  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  known  as  the  city  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Ahead,  at  the  turn  of  the 
street,  he  espied  the  usual  helter-skelter 
display  of  cigar-signs  and  chicken-coops, 
and  crates  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  indi- 
cating beyond  question  the  suburban  cor- 
ner grocery,  whence  might  be  procured 
cheese  and  cakes  and  pop  and  fruit.  Sir 
Hubert  dismounted  and  stepped  quietly 
into  this  store.  A  bare-headed  young 
woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  was 
standing  watching  the  grocer  measure  out 
the  peck  of  apples  for  which  she  had 
called. 

The  grocer,  advised  by  the  shadow  made 
as  Sir  Hubert  entered  of  another  possible 
customer,  glanced  up  merely  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  filling  of  the  measure.  Sir 
Hubert  was  a  bit  surprised  to  note  that 
Mr.  Grocer  filled  this  measure  only  about 
even  full;  in  other  words,  that  he  did  not 
heap  the  measure,  as  is  generally  custom- 
ary with  apples. 

As  the  woman  made  no  protest,  he 
assumed  that  such  measure  must  be  the 
local  custom  based  upon  a  low  price  for 
this  short  peck.  While  the  grocer  stepped 
behind  his  counter  for  a  string  with  which 
to  tie  the  bag  into  which  he  had  poured 
the  apples.  Sir  Hubert  quietly  walked  over 
to  the  barrel  from  which  the  apples  had 
been  taken. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  woman, 
Mr.  Grocer  named  a  price  for  the  peck  of 


He  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  wrong  of  the  worst  kind 


apples  enough  to  have  bought  a  heaping 
peck  of  fine  apples,  even  allowing  for  a 
very  liberal  retailer's  profit.  This  price 
reached  the  Knight's  ear,  just  as  some- 
thing stenciled  on  the  barrel  in  question 
caught  his  eye.  Instantly  his  demeanor 
changed.  He  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
wrong  of  the  worst  kind,  of  an  insult  of 
the  most  insidious  character  against  the 
reputation  of  fruit  he  was  pledged  al- 
ways to  protect.  Seizing 
from  the  barrel  as  many 
apples  as  his  broad  right 
hand  could  get  at  one 
time  and  pointing  with 
his  left  to  the,  as  yet, 
untied  bag  on  the  coun- 
ter, he  exclaimed, 

"These    belong  in 
there." 

Whether  due  to  the 
fear  of  physical  violence 
from  the  Knight  or  to 
the  prickings  of  his  own 
conscience,  at  any  rate 
the  grocer  meekly  ad- 
mitted the  extra  apples 
to  the  bag,  tied  it  and 
handed  it  to  the  woman, 
who  swiftly  departed  out 
of  a  side  door  with  her 
baby  and  her  apples.  Re- 
turning then  to  the  bar- 
rel and  pointing  with 
extended  arm  to  the  tell- 
tale marks  on  it,  he  de- 
manded of  the  grocer, 
"Come  her  e."  The 
grocer  came.  "What  did 
you  pay  for  that  barrel?" 
The  grocer  named  a 
price  something  less 
than  the  prevailing  price 
for  standard  barrels  of 
similar  quality  as  Sir 
Hubert  had  heard  them 
quoted  that  morning  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket. "So  this  is  the  way  you  add  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  hold  back  the  market- 
ing of  our  fruit  and  tarnish  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  very  fruit  itself. 

He  Seeks  the  Ideal  Market 

"You  saw  the  words  'Short  Barrel'  on 
this  package  before  you  bought  it.  You, 
therefore,  paid  less  for  it  than  you  would 
have  paid  for  a  standard  barrel,  because 
you  knew  its  staves  to  be  only  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  inches  long  instead 
of  twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches.  This 
short  barrel,  purchased  at  a  short  price, 
you  bring  into  your  store,  and  out  of  it 
you  sell  at  full  price  not  less,  but  probably 
more  pecks  than  you  could  have  sold  out 
of  a  standard  barrel  had  the  pecks  been 
each  a  full  one-twelfth  of  a  barrel.  You 
scoundrel,  I  shall  not  bother  with  you 
myself ;  I  shall  report  you  to  the  officers 
of  the  law  !" 

The  grocer  had  regained  his  composure, 
and  thus  reassured  by  the  Knight  himself 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  personal  vio- 
lence smiled  broadly  at  this  last  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Hubert.  Never  during  his 
long  experience  as  a  grocer  had  he  ever 
heard  of  anyone  being 
arrested  for  giving  short 
measure.  In  fact,  he 
knew  of  no  standard 
measures  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of 
heaping  necessary  for  a 
full  peck  of  apples.  He 
was  well  aware  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  sell 
twelve  pecks  out  of  a 
short  barrel,  but  what  of 
it?  So  long  as  the  cus- 
tomers knew  not  the 
difference,  why  should 
he  not  do  so?  His  com- 
petitors did. 

Sir  Hubert  heeded  not 
the  grocer's  smile.  Nor 
did  he  even  remember 
the  crackers  and  cheese 
which  he  had  entered  the 
store  to  get.  The  use  of 
the  short  measure  by  the 
grocer  had  called  up  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  an 
orderly  and  clean  mar- 
ket-house, governed  by 
commissioners  who  regu- 
larly inspected  all 
w-eights  and  measures  in 
use  and  severely  pun- 
ished   any    sellers  who 


were  found  giving  short  measures. 
Sir  Hubert  believed  that  he  had  seen 
this  model  market  in  this  very  city  of  the 
ultimate  consumer.  He  proposed  to  find 
it  if  possible,  and  demand  that  the 
standards  and  methods  of  inspection  there 
in  use  be  also  put  into  practice  over  such 
scoundrel  grocers  as  this  one,  even 
if  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
With  the  vision  of  this  market  before 


him,  Sir  Hubert  forgot  hunger,  forgot 
everything  else  but  his  eagerness  to  get 
back  at  once  to  the  center  of  the  city  in 
his  quest  of  the  ideal  market-place. 

On  arriving  in  the  down-town  section 
he  sought  out  the  city  hall  and  the  mayor's 
office.  His  impressive  bearing  won  for 
him  an  immediate  audience  with  the 
mayor.  But  this  official  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  in  bond  issues  and  the  impend- 
ing city  election  to  be  interested  in  mar- 
kets. "Go  see  the  health  officer;  he  looks 
after  the  foods,"  were  the  words  with 
which  the  mayor  sped  his  parting  guest. 
The  health  officer  and  his  department  had 
all  been  busy  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the 
museum,  and  none  of  the  inspectors  had 
had  time  to  visit  the  markets.  "Sorry," 
remarked  the  health  officer,  rising  from 
his  comfortable  chair,  "but  I  must  catch  a 
train  for  our  state  pure-food  convention, 
which  I  address  to-day.  Talk  to  the  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures.  He  visits  the 
markets  once  in  a  while." 

The  office-boy  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  latter  official's  office.  "The  sealer's 
on  his  vacation  this  month."  the  boy 
cheerfully  informed  him.  "He  won't  be 
back  till  the  night  of  the  milkmen's  ball. 
The  milkmen  give  one  every  year  in  his 
honor.  They  say  it  makes  him  good- 
nafured  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

He  Learns  the  Commercial  Evils  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Sir  Hubert  turned  away  with  a  sad 
look  of  disappointment  on  his  face.  He 
was  thinking  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

He  had  seen  enough  of  official  life  to 
know  that  there  was  no  hope  for  aid  from 
that  source.  Other  observations,  strength- 
ened by  his  experience  at  the  corner 
grocery,  had  made  him  aware  of  how 
little  the  ultimate  consumer  knew  of  peck 
measures  and  short  barrels. 

He  pictured  to  himself  the  farmer  plan- 
ning and  toiling  to  produce  food  for  his 
fellow  man  in  the  city.  The  farmer  who 
produced  the  food  was  surely  entitled  to 
a  living.  And  his  city  brother  whose  work 
made  possible  the  wonderful  manufac- 
tured articles  needed  by  the  farmer  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  also  so  en- 
titled. 

The  grocer  and  all  his  commercial  kin 
were  supposed  to  help  in  the  speedy  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth's  products,  but  it 
looked  as  if  they  had  violated  their  trust. 
The  temptation  to  live  easily  by  making 
just  a  few  more  cents  off  of  many  trans- 
actions had  become  a  habit  with  too  many. 


Our  latest 
book — "How  to  Sprav, 
When   to   Spray,  Which 
Sprayer  to  Use"— is  brimful  of 
valuable  spraying  information. 
Its  many  pointers  will  interest  you, 
no  matter  if  you  are  an  expert  or  a  nov- 
ice or  your  acreage  ia  large  or  small.  It's 
free  for  the  asking.  Ask  now. 

Goulds  Reliable  Sprayers 

Good  spraying  means  better  fmit  and  more 
of  it.  And  pood  sprayinp;  ia  possible  only 
with  a  Goulds  Beliable  Spra.ver  — the  one 
sprayer  with  years  of  success  behind  it.  If 
you  would  spray  quicker,  easier  and  more 
'  uniformly,  try  a  Goulds.  Made  in  25  t>'pee, 
^  for  hand  or  power.  Don't  buy  any  sprayer 
V  until  you  get  onr  (treat  free  booK.  A  i 
^  postal  brings  it.  Write  today.  Address 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 
114  Wast  Fall  StrMt 
Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y. 


CLOVER 

Our  New,  Wonderful   Book  Entitled 

"Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It" 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clover  "catch" 
in  the  last  few  years.  They  have  wondered  why.  Oar  boob 
tells  yon.  It  is  full  of  cash  money  $  information.  Tells  yoa 
how  t-o  put  in  the  necessary  bacteria  that  your  soil  lacks  on  ac- 
count of  continual  cropping  and  how  the  soil  is  inoculated.  Thii 
process  provides  the  necessary  bacteria  that  draw  the  nitrogen 
that  you  lack,  from  the  air.  Send  for  this  boob.  Why  not  start 
a  soil  enriching  campaign  on  your  farm?  Clover  wonderfully  en- 
riches the  soil.  We  can  help  you  to  get  a  fine  stand  of  Clover — 
tell  yoa  how  to  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions.  No  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part.  We  spend  fortunes  to  tell  farmers  about 
"Nitragin"  inoculation.  Our  book  "Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It" 
will  be  sent  you  without  charge,  though  the  information  it  con- 
tains is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  fanners.  Get  the  big 
9ea5h  money  $  crops — make  your  oat  and  com  land  yield  donbl« 
crops.  Send  for  thia  new,  original  book  now.  Seed  10  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

GALLOWAY    BROS.-BOWMAN  COMPANY 

Box  T44  C,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


^  /Spray  and  have 
"'^    Yemc^y  Fruit 


Fancy  fruit  pays  big.  Keep  your  trees 
clean  and  have  the  whole  crop  fancy,  by 
spraying  with  Deming  high-pressure  pumps. 
The  powerful  mist  kills  all  the  bugs. 


Spray  Pumps 


are  simple,  strong,  durable.  Easy  to  pump. 
More  than  twenty  kinds.  See  your  dealer. 
Write  us  for  vsiluable  spraying  calendar  and 
catalog — free. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

145  Depot  Street  SALEM  OHIO  ^ 
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'D.W.Jenklns.Monroe.Neb., 
writing  about  his  1912  crop 
^of  Hog   Pasture  Mixture, 
says:  "When  the  pasture  was 
/at  its  best  the  hogs  would  stay 
'in  the  pasture  Instead  of  com- 
^Ing    for   com.    The  mixture 
'  proved  to  be  just  the  thing  in  the 
'  right  place.  No  farmer  can  make 
'  a  mistake  by  sowing  it, 

GRISWOLD'S 
Heady  Quick" 

Hog  Pasture  Mixture 

produces  In  the  hot  summer  when  other 
pastures  are  short  and  feed  is  scarce. 
Can  be  planted  insummer  forfall  feeding. 
Great  for  stock  of  alt  kinds.  Growsquickly 
^produces  big  tonnage  of  fine  green  fodder 
when  it  is  needed  most.  Write  today  for  prices 
also  free  book  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  OOMPAMY  . 
217  So.  lOth  St.,     Lincoln,  Mob, 


LiKe 
It 

Besti 


FREE  SEEDS 


FRENCH  RADISH 

Very  early,  criap  and  t«nder. 


Dwarf  Giant  Tomato 

EjEtra  Early 


FOR  TESTING 

Dwarf  Giant  Tomato.  Grows  two  ft.  high  produce* 
enormous  size  Tomatoes.  They  often  weigh  one  or  two 
pounds  each :  color  crimson :  a  wonderful  bearing  plant. 

We  will  send  a  trial  package  of  each  to  any  one  who 
writes,  also  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalog  included 
(4  colors) -aU  FREE.  Write  Today. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,    Box64,  Aubum,  N.  Y. 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 
Your   dealer  sells  them. 
1913  Seed  Annual  free  on 
reqaesL 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

BETIMT.  MICH, 
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JUST  as  you  fertilize  your  soil  for 
better  results,  we  sacrifice  part 
of  our  profits  to  give  you  "Ball- 
Band"  quality. 

We  believe  in  the  idea  of  spending  a  little  extra 
money  to  make  a  better  article.  In  making  rubber 
footwear  for  you  vre  go  about  it  that  way.  To  give 
yon  a  better  fit  we  make  "Ball-Band"  Boots  and 
Arctics  over  a  natural  last.  We  know  that  a  farmer 
can't  do  his  best  work  in  boots  that  are  not  com- 
fortable any  more  than  a  poorly  shod  horse  can  work 
right.  So  we  take  good  care  that  "Ball-Band" 
Footwear  will  /it. 


liiiiBilWi 


AJso  It  must  weai'<  Ihe  best  way  to  prepare  rubber 
is  not  the  cheapest  way  and  "Ball-Band"  Boots  are  not 
the  cheapest  boots  you  can  buy — but  the  value  is  in 
every  pair.  If  yon  have  worn  them  you  know  it,  if  you 
haven't,  ask  any  man  who  wears  rubber  or  woolen 
footwear  bearing  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  Look  for  this 
Red  Ball.    It's  the  sign  of  rubber  footwear  of  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  what  boot  he  would  rather  sell  you 
to  give  all-round  satisfaction,  and  if  he  does  not  say 
"Ball-Band,"  it's  because  he  doesn't  sell  them. 

Our  whole  aim  is  to  make  "Ball-Band"  Boots  so 
good  that  the  next  time  you  want  boots  you  will  demand 
"  Ball-Band."  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them,  we  can 
tell  you  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  does. 

Wrfte  for  Freo  llSustratetS  Booklet 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

305  Water  St.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"  Tht  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  " 


B  ALL-BJ^NO 


Galloway  Says: 
"III  Give  You, 
3  Months  Power 

FREE" 


1*11  let  yon  take  any  en- 
gine       pot  and  ose  it  on 

    _l   yoar  own  farm  for  thirty,  sixty 

at  even  tdnetr  days  oAaoliUefy  free.    Bow  'a  that  for  an  off  er?  I '  at 
ffotnv  to  fiTTve  evety  oma  in  tD«  coantry  who  has  been  thinkioK  of 
getting  an  engine  a  chance  to  try  the  Galloway  abaolutelp.  entire- 
Iv  at  my  risk.  1  wsotyoa  to  take  a  Gallowa?  end  let  ft  work  for  yoa. 
Pot  it  Dp  aeamst  the  hardest  testa  yon  can  think  of.    Go  aroond  to 
yooTDeiffhbon;  Ksk  them  aboot  tA«tr  engines.   Fio'l  oat  what  their  en< 
srrnes  are  doing,  bow  mneh  trooble  they  are  givins  end  how  mv^k  they  eott. 
Then  po  home  and  comnare  what  they  ve  told  yoa  with  wbatyon  actoa'ly  know 
aboatyourGaltoway    Take  all  the  time  yon  want  to  make  op  your  oiind.  Iwon't 

h'TTy  yo<i    If  a  month  isn't  enooeh.  \ft  me  know  and  I'll  let  yoa  keep  i*  a   

month  or  two  li-per    Then  if  yoa  c^n't  hon-^s»Iy  wy  th^t  yon  helieve  the  Galloway  I       H.  P.  to  15  H.  P. 

IB  tDe  beat  coffine  in  tbd  wnr?d  at  any  price  jost  eend  It  ri^bt  bade  to  me,  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  irays.  You  won't  be  oat  a  e«Dt. 

Keep  the  $50  to  $300  You  Save  '^ol°l''^L'%t?'J^'^f^:::,ll^l''^ 

dealer  in  &m«rira  w<ml(l  ereo  think  of  rae^tlap.  Yoo  keep  the  J50  to  $300  that  I  save  yoo  rifrht  in  yoar  own  pocket. 
I'll  sell  yoa  a  G'llow-^y  for  justwhai  it  cof^ts  to  make  with  only  one  smaU  factory  profit  added.  No  wholesaler's, 
jobber's,  dealer's,  Ba]e=!Ina'^'9  or  any  middleman's  profit  of  anykind. 

Tram  Service  Bareaul   The  eennces  of  my  staff  of  engine  experts  are  always  at  yoor  command/rce.  They  wfll 

tell  yoa  how  to  jnde-e  an  enjrine.  bow  to  Bel«ct  the  one  beat  typ-  for  yoar  porpoeee.  how  lo  handle  and  Dse  it  to  yoor  beet  wlfma' 
tasre — in  fact,  they'll  help  yoa  solve  aU  your  engine  troublea  without  any  cos^t  or  obligation  whatever. 

Ob«AnAeSAnnn  The  very  best  offer  I  have  ever  made  fs  waitingr  for  yoo. 
*  3  W|J^3IWUV1I  I  want  to  tell  yoo  how  yoa  may  get  a  genuine  Galloway 
encrine  port/y  or  entintifvilKout  eo*t.  So  canvasams  no  solicitias'  —  jost  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operatire  oSer  any- 
body eTer  made. 

BDrP  PncrlriA  D^vaU  Now  don't  wait — jost  send  me  a  postal  or  letter  now.    IMl  mafl  yoa  my  big 
engine  DOOK  Eq^qs  Book  and  fallpartkataraol  my  wanderfal  IdUSpecUPropoaition  free.  WrltsiM 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,     745  Galloway  station,  Waterfoo.  torn 

Wo  oury  Ensines  in  stock  at  Chicago,  Kaosaa  City,  Cooncil  Blu^s.  Minneepolia  aod  Wuinipeg-.  (135) 


Run  on  Kerosene — Cut  Fuel  Cost  in  Two 

EIII3  Engines  run  on  gasoline,  kerosene  or  any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment.  On  kerosene  they  etvo 
more  power  than  other  engines  on  gasoline.   Do  more  work  and  save  you  50C  on  the 
dollar  In  fuel.    Strongest,  simplest  enarines  made — only  three  working  parts.   The  i2 
h.  p.,  two  cylinder  opposed  engine  will  do  any  work  requiring  from  14  to  IS  tL.  p.  NO  | 
vibration.  Low  first  cost,  low  cost  to  nm,  easy  to  operate. 
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have  patent  throttle,  giving  three  engines  In  one.  Force-feed  oiler, 
automobile  muffler,  sreed-changinfr  covemor  and  many  otiier  exclu- 
sive features.  Run  either  way— reversible  while  running.  Buy  di- 
rect from  factory  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight,  10-ye»r  gurantee, 
80  d&yt  free  trl*L  Write  for  new  catalog  showing  1913  Models  with 
epeci:U  prices. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,   106  MuHett  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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TO  ANY  STATION  EAST  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

except  Texas,  Okla..  Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wye,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  G.i.,  Ala..  .Miss, 
and  Fin.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or  more.  Special  prices  to  these  States  oa 
request.  Highest  quality  (niaranteed— we  don't  sell  secontls,  remnants  or  mill-ends. 

One-Ply,  weighs  35  lbs.,  108  square  feet,  per  roll,  $1.10 

Two-Ply,  weighs  45  lbs.,  108  square  (eel,  per  roll,  1.30 

Three-Ply,  weighs  55  lbs.,  108  square  feet,  per  roll,  1.50 

Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Wain.  Samples  FREE. 

TERMS  CASH.  We  save  you  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit   These  specLiI 
prices  only  hold  good  FOR  I.HMEDIATE  SHIP.MENT.    Write  for  It—  ■•mpl.s 
or  order  direct  from  this  advcrtiscmunt.     Satisfaction  Kuaranteed  or  money 
refunded.   We  refer  you  to  the  bouthera  ULnois  National  Bank.  Address, 


rc 


DEPT. 


Ea«t  81.  Loul»,  lllli»9ls,  or 
ZOO  Bth  Avaow*,   N«w  Voril  City. 
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Farm  Notes 


What  is  a  Gas-Engine? 

By  Jcunes  A.  King 

This  is  the  First  of  a  Scries  of  Short  Articles  on  the 
Gas-Elngine.  Its  Construction,  Uses  and  Fuels 

AGAS-EXGINE  is  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  It  is  a  machine  in  which 
heat  is  used  to  do  work.  This  heat 
is  genei^ted  inside  the  engine-cylinder  itself. 
This  heat  is  obtained  through  the  burning 
or  the  combustion  of  fuel :  hence,  the  gen- 
eral name  "Internal-Combustion  Engine." 

Gas-engines  may  be  grouped  according  to 
the  natural  condition  of  the  fuel  which  they 
bum.  These  groups  are  the  gas,  gasolene, 
oil  and  alcohol  engines.  But  to  avoid  con- 
fusion we  will  use  the  name  "gas-engine" 
in  its  broadest  meaning. 

Names  of  Parts 

There  are  certain  things  that  are  found 
in  all  gas-engines.  Their  exact  form,  nimi- 
ber  or  arrangement  may  vary  infinitely,  and 
yet  they  will  all  be  found  there. 

(1)  A  fuel-tank,  to  give  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fuel  at  all  times.  It  may  be  mounted 
directly  onto  the  engine-frame,  or  the  fuel 
may  be  piped  from  a  distance,  as  for  one 
which  bums  city  gas.  When  using  a  liquid 
fuel,  this  tank  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  fuel  for  at  least  a  half-day's  run  at 
hea\-y  work. 

(2)  A  carburetor,  or  mixing  device,  for 
mixing  the  fuel  with  the  proper  amount  of 
air  to  give  good  combustion.  Where  the 
fuel  in  its  natural  state  is  a  gas,  this  is 
simply  a  "mixer,"  to  give  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  fuel  and  air.  Where  the  fuel  is 
naturally  a  liquid,  this  is  called  the  car- 
buretor, or  the  feeder.  In  this  case  the  fuel 
must  be  broken  up  into  a  fine  "spray  and 
then  mixed  with  the  proper  amount  of  air. 

(3)  A  valve  system,  to  control  the  time 
and  the  direction  of  the  movements  of  the 
gases.  One  set  controls  the  admission  of 
the  -fresh  charges,  the  other  controls  the 
expulsion  of  the  burned  gases.  This  con- 
trol may  be  had  by  means  of  valves,  ports 
or  openings. 

(4)  An  ignition  system  must  be  supplied 
for  igniting,  or  starting  the  combustion  of 
the  charge  at  the  proper  time-  Ignition  may 
be  had  from  a  jet  flame,  a  hot  surface,  an 
electric  spark  or  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. But  the  system  must  be  reliable,  efB- 
cient  and  sure.  It  must  be  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  engine  and  the  operator. 

(5)  The  cylinder  and  piston  control  the 
energy  generated  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charges.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  barrel 
with  one  end  or  head  stationary,  while  the 
other,  which  is  the  piston,  is  movable.  The 
expanding  force  of  the  burning  fuel  causes 
the  piston  to  move  back  and  forth. 
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to  keep  the  cylinder  from  getting  too  hot 
from  the  repeated  explosions  inside  it. 
Otherwise,  the  cylinder  would  soon  become 
so  hot  that  it  would  grip  the  piston  so 
tightly  it  could  not  move.  Air,  water  or 
oil  may  be  used  as  this  cooling  medium. 

(11)  A  governor  must  be  used  so  as  to 
keep  the  crankshaft  running  constantly  at 
a  uniform  speed  so  the  engine  will  do  its 
work  smoothly  and  evenly.  Otherwise,  it 
would  run  fast  with  a  light  load  and  slow 
with  a  hea\-y  one.  One  way  is  to  control 
the  frequency  of  explosions,  the  other  is 
to  control  the  size,  and  so  the  strength,  of 
each  explosion. 

These  are  the  things  necessary  to  make 
an  engine.  Some  are  quite  uniform  in  type 
as  used  in  various  engines.  Others  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
average  man  to  be  familiar  with  all  their 
varying  peculiarities. 

Many  of  these  variations  have  their  chief 
value  in  giving  a  salesman  a  talking  point 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  conditions  and 
problems  demand  special  designs  of  certain 
parts.  Here  the  value  of  an  engine  wiU 
depend  greatly  on  the  success  of  its  manu- 
facturer in  making  the  proper  design  to 
meet  these  special  needs. 


The  principal  parts  of  a  gas-engine 
and  their  names 

(6)  The  crankshaft  and  connecting  rod 
utilize  the  force  imparted  to  the  piston. 
The  rod  connects  the  piston  to  the  crank- 
shaft so  that  the  moving  piston  causes  the 
crankshaft  to  turn.  It  is  much  like  a  man 
turning  a  windless,  his  arm  is  the  connect- 
ing rod,  and  the  windlass  is  the  crankshaft. 

(7)  A  heavy  fly-wheel  is  mounted  on  one 
end  of  the  crankshaft  so  as  to  give  it  a 
steady,  uniform  motion.  This  fly-wheel 
stores  up  the  energy  of  an  explosion  and 
then  gives  it  out  again  to  the  crankshaft 
during  the  time  that  no  explosion  is  taking 
place.  It  is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  fly- 
wheel on  a  hand  sheller.  It  prevents  a 
jerky  motion  of  the  shaft. 

(8)  On  the  other  end  of  the  crankshaft 
is  mounted  a  pulley,  a  gear  or  a  chain,  or 
even  all  three  of  them.  By  means  of  these 
some  other  machine,  such  as  a  grain- 
separator,  can  be  connected  to  the  crank- 
shaft and  driven  by  the  engine. 

(9)  An  oiling  system  is  necessary  to  feed 
a  constant  supply  of  oil  or  grease  to  every 
place  where  two  surfaces  rub  together. 
This  is  necessary  so  that  they  will  rub 
smoothly  and  evenly  without  cutting  or 
heating  or  wearing  excessively. 

no)  A  cooling  system  must  be  provided 


Device  for  Pumping  with 
Gasolene-Engine 

By.  J.  E.  McMahon 
THIS  device  enables  one  to  drive  a  pump 
with  gasolene-engine  or  other  power 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  move  the  power 
to  the  pump.  I  have  tried  the  windmill  and 
power  quadrants,  but  owing  to  the  lost  mo- 
tion and  jerk  they  are  not  satisfactory; 
therefore  I  allow  the  line  shaft  to  protmde 
from  the  power-house,  using  a  sheave  wheel 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

At  the  pump,  which  may  be  half  a  mile 
away,  I  set  upright  a  six-by-six  securing  it 
to  well-platform  and 
guying  top.  Get  an 
old  windmill  head, 
remove  all  but  pump- 
shaft  and  stroke- 
wheel  bearings  and 
the  hub  to  which 
spokes  were  bolted.  Now,  take  a  rubber- 
tired  buggj'-wheel  rim,  use  flat  bar-iron  (C) 
as  spokes  to  connect  rim  to  hub  of  windmill- 
wheel,  and  j'ou  now  have  a  direct-drive  pump- 
jack  with  sheave  wheel.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
for  you  to  get-the  part  from  a  windmill,  you 
can  order  a  pump-jack  with  sheave  wheel 

Now,  bolt  pump-jack  near  top  of  post  (A). 
Connect  pump-rod  to  wheel  with  a  pitman 
(D),  and  you  are  ready  for  the  endless  belt, 
which  should  be  a  common-  galvanized 
clothes-line  cable  made  of  six  No.  18  wires 
twisted.  To  support  the  wire  between  well 
and  power,  use  posts  (F),  each  having  two 
small  sheave  wheels  to  hold  wire.  If  any 
building  is  in  line,  run  over  it,  setting  an 
upright  on  roof  of  same  with  sheaves  at- 
tached. This  kind  of  belt  can  be  run  around 
curves,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  abrupt  turns, 
as  it  would  require  more  power  to  run 
pumps.  The  cable  will  not  slip.  I  know  of 
one  outfit  of  this  kind  with  pump  and  power 
six  hundred  feet  apart  that  has  been  in  use 
a  year,  pumping  four  barrels  of  water  in  five 
minutes.  The  pump  runs  at  eighty  strokes 
per  minute,  the  water  is  forced  four  hundred 
feet  away,  up  a  grade  of  about  thirty  feet, 
requiring  twice  the  power  necessary  to  place 
water  at  top  of  well.  The  clothes-line  has 
never  broken. 


Cage  for  the  Feed 

By  D.  S.  Burch 
A  MAINE  farmer  who  had  been  losing  a 
^^large  amount  of  grain  and  feed  from  the 
depredations  of  rats  and  mice  reasoned  that 
a  cage  which  would  keep  them  from  getting 
out  would  also  keep  them  from  getting  in. 

So  he  selected  a  large  room  in  his  barn 
and  covered  all  sides,  floor  and  ceiling  with 
quarter-inch-mesh  galvanized  wire  screen. 
The  one  door  and  the  two  windows  were 
covered,  also.  Into  this  room  he  then  put 
his  sacks  of  grain  and  feed. 

The  room  proved  to  be  absolutely  rat- 
proof.  Corn-cribs  and  granaries  may  be 
similarly  covered  with  coarse  screen.  The 
doors  should,  of  course,  fit  well  apd  be 
"armor-plated"  on  the  edges.  Strips  of  thin 
wood  may,  if  desired,  be  nailed  over  any 
rough  edges  of  the  wire  on  the  floor  to 
protect  sacks  against  wearing  and  tearing 
if  they  are  to  be  moved  frequently. 


Beware  of  the  coughing  cow.  •  Tubercu- 
losis is  found  most  frequently  in  the  lungs 
and  tliroat  passages. 


Concrete  Lumber  for  Fences 

By  Marc  N.  Goodnow 
THE  up-to-date  farmer  who  desires  to 
*huild  substantial  and  permanent  fences  is 
now  offered  in  the  use  of  concrete  a  ma- 
terial which  has  the  three  advantages  of 
economy — time,  cost  and  labor  in  handling; — 
to  say  nothing  of  permanence  and  stability. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  to  handle  con- 
crete for  this  purpose  is  in  the  form  of 
lumber,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  simple 
matter,  though  one  may  never  have  attempted 
it  before.    Another  big  advantage  in  its  use 
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is  that  the  work  can  be  done  during  cold 
weather  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn  or  a  closed 
shed. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  adjustable  form  which 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  many  thou- 
sands of  linear  feet  of  concrete  lumber  by 
men  who  were  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 

material,  but 
who,  never- 
theless, pro- 
duced highly 
satisfac- 
tory  results. 
In    the  construction 
of  a  fence,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  this 
one  form  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  both 
posts  and  rails.  The 
length,    width  and 
thickness  of  rails  and 
posts  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  breadth, 
length  and  depth  of 
the  adjustable  form. 

The  form  is  con- 
structed of  two-inch 
boards  ten  to  twelve 
inches  wide  and  any 
length,  preferably 
about  ten  feet.  The 
end  pieces  (BB) 
should  be  thirty-six 
to  forty  inches  in 
length,  according  to 
the  width  or  breadth 
of  material  to  be 
made  in  the  form.  All  surfaces  coming  in 
contact  with  the  concrete  should  be  covered 
with  zinc  or  galvanized  iron.  The  long  sides 
of  the  mold  should  be  fitted  with  strong 
brackets  or  braces  (EE)  with  screw  attach- 
ments, so  that  they  can  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  end  strips  as  well  as  be  easily  re- 
moved. The  end  strips  should  be  fitted  with 
any  sort  of  a  swinging  lock  or  screw  (DD) 
which  will  prevent  any  slipping  when 
screwed  up  tight.  In  addition  to  these  locks, 
the  long  boards  should  be  fitted  with  an  iron 
rod  (A)  from  tip  to  tip,  which  may  be 
tightened  by  means  of  a  wedge  in  the  center 
to  prevent  any  bulge  or  belly  of  the  long 
plank  during  the  tamping  process. 

Oil  is  Used  to  Prevent  Warping 

The  height  of  the  form  is  purely  optional, 
though  for  ordinary  purposes  it  will  be  found 
that  twelve  inches  is  very  serviceable.  If 
the  post  is  to  be  eight  inches  square,  the 
form  should  be  at  least  two  inches  deeper 
than  that  to  allow  for  the  insertion  at  the 
bottom  of  a  two-inch  plank,  which  will  act 
as  a  support  for  the  post  until  it  has  thor- 
oughly hardened  and  cured. 

In  making  the  concrete  rails,  or  lumber, 
ten  inches  in  width  and  eight  feet  seven  and 
one-half  inches  in  length,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  form  to  these  dimensions 
and  insert  at  least  two  small  blocks  (CC) 
upon  which  a  two-inch  plank  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  form  may  be  placed  to 
form  a  basin  for  the  concrete.  The  depth 
of  this  basin  will  be  the  thickness  of  the 
lumber — two  inches  in  the  fence  described. 

This  bottom  plank  should  be  coated  with 
linseed-oil  or  kerosene  to  prevent  mois- 
ture from  the  concrete  or  the  drenching 
warping  it.  When  the  concrete  has  been 
tamped  into  the  basin,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  plank  and  the  entire 
plank  and  concrete  load  lifted  bodily  out  of 
the  form  and  set  upon  a  rack  to  cure. 

Concrete  fence-rails  should  be  reinforced 
with  quarter-inch  twisted  iron  bars.  Four 
bars  are  ample  for  ten-inch  boards  and  can 
be  imbedded  lengthwise  in  the  concrete  as 
it  is  tamped  into  the  form.  Four-by-fours 
should  be  reinforced  with  the  same  size  bars. 
Posts  should  have  at  least  four  twisted  bars. 

How  the  Pcinel  Effect  is  Given 

If  there  is  to  be  a  large  number  of  posts, 
it  is  better  to  have  a  number  of  molds  made 
especially  for  posts,  for  these  should  be  of 
poured  concrete  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
thoroughly  set.  The  construction  of  separate 
molds  for  posts  is  a  simple  matter,  consisting 
merely  of  constructing  a  box  of  the  desired 
width  and  length  with  detachable  sides  and 
no  bottom.  The  slots  for  the  rails  are  made 
by  nailing  blocks  of  wood  to  opposite  sides 
of  the  post  mold  the  width  and  breadth  of 
the  fence  rail ;  in  this  instance  ten  inches 
long  and  two  inches  wide.  These  slots 
should  be  at  least  two  inches  deep. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  cap  over  the 
post,  the  top  slot  should  be  only  nine  inches, 
so  that  an  inch  of  the  rail  may  project  into 
the  slit  in  the  cap.  The  caps  can  be  made 
ciieaply  in  a  number  of  easily  made  molds. 

If  panels  are  desired  in  the  sides  of  the 
posts,  these  can  be  made  by  merely  tacking 
one  or  two  boards  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


post  mold.  This  same  post  construction  can 
be  done  in  the  mold  shown  in  Fig.  1  by 
nailing  blocks  of  wood  to  the  sides  of  the 
mold,  though  care  must  be  taken  in  removing 
these  forms.  In  using  this  form  for  posts, 
the  paneled  sides  would  necessarily  need  to 
be  top  and  bottom  and  the  slotted  sides  in 
contact  with  the  form  sides. 

For  ordinary  farm  work  a  satisfactory 
mixture  is  composed  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  four  parts  stone  or  gravel. 
Small  gravel  or  crushed  stone  should  be 
used  in  lumber.  The  mixture  for  the  lumber 
should  not  be  too  wet  to  tamp  well.  The 
mixture  for  the  posts  should  be  wet  enough 
to  be  poured.  After  removing  posts  and 
rails  from  the  forms,  they  should  be  set 
carefully  away  and  drenched  at  least  once  a 
day  for  a  week.  They  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  freezing.  After  a  week's  curing 
the  pieces  should  be  treated  with  water- 
proofing. 

Figuring  the  Elxpense 

On  the  farm  of  O.  C.  Barber,  near  Bar- 
berton.  Ohio,  30,000  rails  were  cast  in  four 
molds  for  use  in  five  and  one-half  miles  of 
concrete  fence.  Two  wooden  molds  were 
used  for  the  posts.  These  were  set  thirty- 
eight  inches  in  the  ground  and  supported  at 
the  base  with  a  mixture  containing  heavy 
gravel  mixed  with  cement.  Fig.  2  explains 
the  spacing  of  rails  and  other  dimensions. 

The  total  cost  of  this  fence  was  forty- 
three  cents  a  foot ;  the  total  sum  for  the 
aggregate  distance  of  five  and  a  half  miles 
being  $12,487.20.  Though  this  figure  seems 
a  large  one,  still  the  owner  has  five  miles 
and  a  half  of  fence  which  will  stand  for  gen- 
erations. 

Forty  rails  a  day  were  cast  by  two  men, 
working  for  $1.90  and  $1.75  a  day.  The 
caps  cost  two  and  one-half  cents  each  for 
molding.  Thirty  posts  were  made  each  day 
by  a  molder  at  $2.50  and  a  helper  at  $1.75. 
The  cost  of  the  fence  per  running  foot,  piled 
in  the  yard,  was  twenty-eight  cents. 
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handle  it,  leave  it  with  them  to  sell  on  com- 
mission, but  have  them  put  it  in  conspicuous 
places.  Put  large  neat  labels  on  all  honey 
packages.  Instruct  dealers  how  they  may 
arrange  the  honey  to  show  best  effects  and 
thus  captivate  the  purchaser  by  sight  alone. 

Many  bee-keepers  sell  their  honey  from 
house  to  house,  getting  a  large  number  of 
regular  customers  and  receiving  a  good 
price,  as  well  as  orders  for  future  delivery. 

Methods  of  preparation  for  market  de- 
pend on  kind  of  honey  and  the  market. 
Extracted-honey  sales  will  have  a  big  boost 
when  people  learn  how  neatly  it  is  produced, 
how  wholesome  it  is  and  that  it  is  not  what 
many  people  call  it — strained.  When  selling, 
explain  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  Put  it 
up  in  small  tumblers  or  pails.  Tumblers 
holding  six  ounces  sell  to  grocers  for  ninety 
cents  per  dozen;  nine-ounce  glass  jars  hav- 
ing glass  caps,  rubber  rings  and  spring  tops 
sell  for  $1.40  per  dozen,  and  fourteen-ounce 
jars  of  similar  make  for  $1.80  per  dozen. 
The  tumblers  have  a  circular  disk  of  paraffin 
paper  which  is  put  on  top  when  cap  is 
pushed  on,  to  make  it  air-tight.  Tin  cans 
holding  one,  three,  five  and  ten  pounds  are 
good.  Many  use  ordinary  pint  and  quart 
Mason  cans. 

How  to  Prevent  Granulation 

Honey  bottled  at  160  degrees  and  sealed 
air-tight  is  not  likely  to  granulate.  Supply 
labels  and  directions  for  re-liquifying  granu- 
lated honey  by  placing  the  honey  receptacle 
in  a  basin  of  hot  water.  Explain  that  granu- 
lation is  a  certain  test  of  pure  honey.  Honey 
mixtures  or  syrups  will  not  granulate.  If 
honey  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distant  market,  it 
may  be  put  in  soft-wood  barrels  or  kegs. 
Test  first  with  hot  water  for  leaks.  If  hard- 
wood barrels  are  used,  coat  inside  with 
paraffin  wax  or  beeswax  by  melting  a  quan- 
tity of  it,  pouring  it  into  barrel,  then  rolling 
it  around  until  all  parts  are  coated.  The 
remainder  can  be  poured  out.  Five-gallon 
square  cans,  two  in  a  case,  are  favorite  ship- 
ping receptacles. 

Shipping  Honey  in  Cold  Weather 

Comb-honey  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  put  into  neat  shipping  cases.  Instruc- 
tion should  be  given  purchasers  to  keep  it  in 
a  dry,  moderately  warm  place.  If  honey  is 
to  be  shipped,  these  cases  should  be  put  into 
a  carrier  with  cushions  of  straw  on  bottom 
and  sides.  Nine  large  cases  or  twelve  small 
ones  are  the  proper  number  for  the  carrier. 
These  should  be  made  like  a  crate  with 
projecting  side  sticks  which  serve  as  han- 
dles. "CARE— THIS  SIDE  UP"  should  be 
marked  in  large  letters  on  top. 

If  comb-honey  is  to  be  shipped  in  cold 
weather,  leave  it  in  a  warm  room  twenty- 
four  hours  before  shipping.  Cold  weather 
makes  the  wax  brittle.  Load  crates  in 
wagons  with  combs  running  opposite  the  di- 
rection of  wheels.  When  loading  in  cars, 
place  combs  parallel  to  the  track. 

Honey  sent  to  a  commission  merchant 
should  bring  at  least  three  cents  per  pound 
more  than  in  the  home  market.  Send  to 
only  most  reliable  houses.  Always  state  a 
price  below  which  they  are  prohibited  from 
selling.     Cutting  rates   is   a   bad  practice. 


The  work  of  setting  up  the  fence  was  done 
by  a  crew  of  fifteen  men  at  $1.75  a  day  each, 
with  one  team  of  horses  and  a  foreman  at 
$2.75  a  day.  This  gang  of  sixteen  men 
erected  280  feet  of  fence  per  day. 


Preparing  Honey  for  Market 

By  N.  F.  Gute 
T'HE  greater  share  of  bee-keepers  are 
farmers  who  give  but  little  thought  to  the 
marketing  of  their  honey  crop  until  the  cold 
weather  comes,  when  they  have  more  time 
to  give  it  their  attention. 

The  earlier  fancy  comb-honey  is  marketed, 
the  better  price  it  brings.  Honey  is  not  in 
very  hea\'y  demand,  however,  until  berries 
and  small  fruit  are  off  the  market.  Cold 
weather  increases  its  consumption.  The 
home  market  is  the  best  except  when  there 
is  a  limited  outlet  and  a  large  crop.  Comb- 
honey  costs  eight  to  thirteen  cents  per 
pound  to  produce ;  extracted,  five  to  eight 
cents  per  pound.  The  producer  should  re- 
ceive not  less  than  fifteen  cents  for  comb 
and  ten  cents  for  extracted  honey.  The  best 
returns  can  be  obtained  by  putting  up  honey 
in  small  neat  packages. 

It  is  possible  to  stimulate  the  home  de- 
mand by  seeing  that  all  honey  put  on  the 
market  has  been  graded  thoroughly  and  is 
inv-iting  in  appearance.  No  leaky  sections 
shovild  be  sold.  See  that  your  grocers  have 
honey  constantly  on  hand.  Sell  to  several. 
If  some  grocers  are  backward  in  starting  to 
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are  rapidly  growing  in  pop- 
ular favor. 


Post 
Toasties 


served  either  with  cream  or 
good  milk,  or  preserved  fruit, 
make  a  most  appetizing  dish 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  sup- 
per. 

These  delicious  toasted 
flaky  bits  of  white  corn  have 
a  delicate  taste  that  is  very 
pleasing  at  this  time  of  year. 

Post  Toasties  are  economi- 
cal, make  less  work  for  the 
busy  housewife  and  please 
everyone  at  the  table. 

**TTie  Memory  Lingers** 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


from  your  kerosene  icoa\  oil)  lamps  and  laniemt  than  Trom 
etcciriciry  or  gas.  Our  great  WHITE  FLAME  BURNER  fiis 
any  common  lamp  and  gjves  a  solf  uhiie  light  equal  to  three 
ordinary  lamps.  NO  M.\.NTLF.  TO  BREAK.  Nothing  to  ger 
out  oJ  order.  *  Safe  and  Reliable.  Delights  every  user. 
A  >^  F  make  J5  to  $15  daily.    Everybody  wants 

Mot  IN  I  O  ihem.  Write  quick  for  particulars  and 
territory.  Bew^ire  of  imitations.  Complete  sample  postpaid 
35cis-.  stamps  or  coin.  3  for  41   Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

WhHe  Flame  UgM  Co.  22.  Clarfc  9)k.,  firutf  Rapids,  ilch. 

MEN  WANTED^ 

0^ Prepare  as  FIr»man,Brakemen,EI«e« 
trie  Motorm*n,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
t^rsm  Hundreds  put  to  work  —  865  to  1150 
a  month.  No  experience  necessary.  600 
more  wanted.  Enclose  Etamp  for  Applica- 
tion Blank.  Name  position  you  want. 
L  RAILWAY  C  L  Dept  33.  ENDIAKAPOUS.  SND. 


LAWM  FEHOE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Specia  I  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Go. 
Box  403 Winchester  Ini 


A  portion  of  the  five-and-a-half-mile  concrete  fence  described 


Happy  Days,  Fellows! 

A  pretty  girl,  a  sleigh,  a  smooth 
road,  and  a  pipeful  of  Velvet !  Can  you 
think  of  a  better  combination  than  that? 

But  whether  you  have  the  girl  and 
sleigh  or  not — there's  lots  and  lots  of 
pleasure  in  a  big,  red  tin  of  Velvet.  It's 
so  mild  and  rich  and  fragrant  that  you 
can't  help  but  enjoy  it.  And  snow,  rain 
or  shine — winter  or  summer — you  ean 
always  have  this  delightfully  smooth 
tobacco. 

Don't  go  without  it.  Ask  your 
storekeeper  for  Velvet  today.  You 
want  the  best. 
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FaII-«ize 
2-ounce  Tins 
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A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


Is  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  hoise. 
So  many  fanners  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 


Wlieel  Hoet 
and  Drill* 


mm 


do  ftU  of  the  sowing,  boeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing-,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  fer  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
58  or  more  combinations  at  $3  50  to  $12.00. 
Ask  j-our  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,    '•Gardening  with 
Modem  Tools"  also  copy  of  ourpaper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News" — both  are  free, 

BATEMAN  M'FGCO. 

Boi  1382         Grenloch.N.  J.  ?£:=^ 


Save  Half  Yonr  Tree  Money ! 

Buy  trees  direct  from  Green  at  less  than  half 
agent's  prices !  No  agrents  or  solicitors. 
You  get  wholesale  prices  no  matter 
how  little  you  buy. 


Send  for  this  interesting  book,  "How 
IMadethe  Old  Farm  Pay.*'  giving  actual 
growing  and  planting  experiences  and 
valuable  practical  advice  on  caring  ior 
trees,  ^-ines,  plants,  etc.   Ask  for  a  copy. 

Green's  1913  Catalog  FREE 
Tells  about  the  500,000  fine  fruit 
trees  we  have  for  sale— apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and 
cherry — sure  growers,  big  bear- 
ers and  true  to  name.  Illustrates 
and  describes  best  varieties. 
Write  at  once  for  both  books. 
GREEN'S  HUKSERT  COMPAKT 

19  WaU  St.,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


of  Quality^ 

e  our  specialty.  Fif- 
teen years  of  fair  demlings  i 
in  thoroughbred  eeede  Is  ( 
onr  record.    Let  us  show? 
yoti  what  we  do  for  10c. 

Spedal  Acqaaiatcd**  Offer' 

We  wiU  mail  large  packet  each  of  fine 


>  Beet,  Lettuce,  Radish  and  Tomato,  ^ 
4  iplendid  torts  postpaid  for  only  X 


Oc 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  Now 

Tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  Teeetsble — , 
^ower  and  farm  ieeds.  Givea  cuUaral  dl- 
[leoMoDi.   S«Qt  free  on  request. 

SEack  Davis  Co.,  Seal  Grawn, 
Boac  60  Delawiu-e,  O. 


$1,000  a  Year  Income 
From  a  $250  Investment 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  make  iiso 
worth  of  our  kinds  of  fruit  trees  j-ield  a  regular 
net  income  of  at  least  Si.ooo  a  year  on  your 
own  farm.  Start  this  spring  —  if  not  with 
j2SO  worth  of  trees,  then  with  as  many  as 
you  can  afford,  and  before  you  know  you  will 
have  a  big  and  profitable  orchard. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  succeed  with  fruit 
trees.  "The  Trees  That  Grow  The  Fruit 
That  Sells,"  a  special  booklet,  tells  what 
varieties  are  by  far  the  most  profitable.  Write 
today  for  free  copy.  With  it  we'll  send  one 
of  our  big  general  catalogues. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES.  Erie  ATenoe,  B^Bn,  Md. 

Come  to  Berlin — we  wiU  pay  your  hotel 
expenses  while  here. 
Eastern  Shore  farms  for  sate— -u-'rite  for  particulars 
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OHNSON'S 

SEEDS 

and  Quality 


TESTED 
and  PROVEN 


Stand  for  Purity 
The  result  of  40  years'  expe- 
rience. Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1913  mailed  free 
to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 

ADDRESS 

JOJ^NSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAY-OUD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying 
S  O.White  Leghorn  stock.  Guaranteed 
•alirfactory.  Place  your  order  NOW— 
and  avoid  the  spring  rush. 
Hatching  Eggm  Breeding  Stock 
S  C.W.  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
AU  egn  ftnd  stock  OnA&AKTEED.  Writ« 
for  Mc  new  c»Uiog:  ''TjWftCAOft  Quftlitj." 
Filled  with  Tslaable  ponltry  fectJ. 

TTWACAKA  FA&US  POTTLTRY  CO. 
A.  v..  Wright,  Supt. 
Box  73.  Fumlngdale       Lon^  Island,  N.  Y. 

it  it  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


TYWACANA 


POULTRY  CO. 


I  GARDENING 

I  By  T.  Greiner 
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Onions  Much  Asked  About 

PLANTING  an  acre  of  onions  is  too  big 
an  undertaking  for  a  person  who  does 
not  know  when  it  is  time  to  plow  and  to 
sow  the  seed  and  how  oii^ons  are  cured. 

First  of  all,  read  and  study  books  and 
bulletins  on  onion-growing;  then  plant  a 
fraction  of  an  acre  for  a  start,  and  thus 
find  out  what  you  can  do  with  onions.  For 
open-air  sowing  in  the  Xorthen  States,  the 
right  time  is  the  first  chance  in  early  spring 
that  the  land  can  be  brought  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  the  operation  of  seed-sowing.  We 
must  have  a  nice  clean  seed-bed,  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry. 

Fall  plowing  and  early  spring  working  will 
often  secure  these  conditions.  In  most 
cases  spring  plowing  or  replowing  will  be 
found  necessary  or  preferable.  We  put  the 
seed  in  with  a  common  garden  seed-drill, 
sowing  about  one  inch  in  depth  and  four  or 
five  pounds  of  good  seed  to  the  acre. 

A  comparatively  large  amount  of  hand 
labor,  by  means  of  hand  wheel-hoe,  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  keep  an  onion-patch 
properly  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds. 
And  this  work  must  be  attended  to  in  good 
season  and  with  great  thoroughness.  If 
you  do  not  propose  to  do  that,  better  not 
plant  many  onions. 


Lime  Effects 

Much  of  my  success  in  growing  big  onions, 
many  specimens  weighing  a  pound  and  a 
half  apiece,  I  attribute  to  a  free  application 
of  lime  to  the  land  in  spring.  Likewise,  I 
believe  that  similar  applications  just  before 
sowing  the  seed  of  the  Portugal  onion  early 
in  August  have  helped  me  to  get  a  remark- 
ably fine  stand  and  growth. 

I  have  used  manures  right  along,  year 
after  year.  The  land  is  rich.  The  fine  and 
almost  spontaneous  growth  of  clover  on  any 
patch  that  is  left  to  itself  for  a  while  would 
hardly  show  that  there  is  any  need  of  lime. 
Yet,  owing  perhaps  to  faulty  drainage,  the 
land  often  turns  up  rather  soggy,  with  close 
texture.  Lime  seems  to  make  it  looser,  and 
therefore  more  productive. 

I  think  if  I  had  used  lime  on  my  cucumber 
and  melon  patches,  I  would  not  have  had  to 
record  such  a  complete  failure.  I  shall  use 
lime  more  freely  next  season. 


The  Slug  Nuisance 

"What  can  be  done  for  snails  on  celery?" 
I  am  asked.  The  slimy  creatures  often  man- 
age to  get  on  our  lettuce  and  celery  in  the 
garden,  and  I  have  known  them  to  do  much 
damage  even  to  corn,  peas  and  other  vege- 
tables. Sometimes  they  are  found  on  lettuce 
in  frames  and  celery  in  trenches,  and  they 
are  likely  to  spoil  our  appetite  for  these 
succulent  green  vegetables. 

Among  the  common  substances  invariably 
fatal  to  slugs  or  snails  when  brought  in 
contact  with  them  are  salt,  lime,  ashes, 
potash  compounds  and  kerosene  emulsion. 
If  we  can  manage  to  reach  the  creatures 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  or  with  salt  or 
lime  or  ashes  in  dust  form,  the  task  is  easy. 
But  when  they  are  hidden  in  the  folds  of 
lettuce-leaves  or  among  celery-stalks  we 
must  try  to  use  such  solutions  or  dusts  very 
liberally  and  persistently  and  thoroughly  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  and  then  may 
not  be  wholly  successful.  But  if  you  keep 
working  along  these  lines  you  will  reduce 
the  snail  or  slug  crop  materially. 


Sweet  Peas  for  Money 

"Could  a  person  sell  sweet-pea  blossoms?" 
asks  a  subscriber.  Yes ;  some  persons  can. 
Some  do  at  least,  and  do  well  with  it  in  a 
small  way.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in 
our  cities  and  larger  towns  who  are  just 
aching  to  buy  and  take  home  a  nice  bunch 
of  sweet  peas,  of  asters,  of  dahlias  and  of 
many  other  showy  flowers,  if  such  can  be 
had  fresh  and  for  a  reasonable  price.  We 
have  a  big  lot  of  lilacs  of  many  varieties, 
some  single,  some  double,  some  white,  some 
purple   and   some  of  various  other  colors. 


Qua^ty  Before  Price 

has  always  been  our  watchword.  Our  customers  get  quality  trees  every  time.  Twenty-five  years* 
experience  have  enabled  us  to  know  tree  valties  and  we  have  discarded  all  varieties  not  profitable  to 
the  Fruit  Grower, 

10  TWO  YEAR  APPLE  TREES  $1.39 

j'Northern  Spy.  2  York  Imperial,  1  Winter  Banaiu,  2  WoU  River,  2  Wealthy,  i  Yellow  Transparent, 
OUR  1913  CATALOG  illustrates  jiid  describes  all  leading  varieties.  Write  for  it  now  and  order  at  once. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES.  24  Main  St,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^y'.u!l\r.'rH,i,r>iria,d^n^lSelh 


We  Raise  SEEDS  on  Our  Farm 


and  sell  direct  to  the  planters  at  wholf."alc  prices.    We  raise  Veftct 
hif;hP8t  quality,  carefully  8Clect<'d  Seed  Corn  and  other  farm  seed 
Seed  Potatoes,  Oata,  etc,    Wc  can  supply  better  aeeds  at  lower  pri 
city  seedsmen.    Catalog  free.  Ask  for  wholesale  price  list  also,  if 
you  grow  for  market. 


rtSS'   JOSEPH  HARRLS  CO.,  Box  69,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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They  are  usually  in  full  bloom  about  Deco- 
ration Day.  We  could  sell  all  we  have,  and 
wagon-loads  more  every  year,  at  good  prices. 

I  know  of  no  other  flower  that  could  be 
grown  more  easily  for  cut  flowers  than  the 
sweet  pea.  But  there  are  certain  require- 
ments that  are  indispensable  to  best  success. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ground  must  be  rich. 
We  usually  spade  or  dig  a  good  lot  of  old 
compost  into  the  row,  if  along  a  woven-wire 
fence,  which  is  a  good  place  to  have  them. 
Possibly  less  compost  and  a  good  lot  of 
commercial  fertilizer  would  do. 

The  plants  must  also  be  given  some  sup- 
port. This  may  be  brush,  poultry-wire  net- 
ting or  any  woven-wire  fence  three  or  more 
feet  high.  They  should  be  planted  very  early 
in  spring.  This  is  essential.  The  blossoms 
should  be  kept  quite  closely  picked  off.  The 
more  you  pick,  the  more  will  grow.  If  many 
are  left  to  make  ripe  pods,  the  vines  will 
soon  give  out.  For  general  marketing  pur- 
poses the  ordinary  good  mixture  (of  colors) 
offered  by  responsible  seedsmen  will  do  very 
well.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  have  a 
separate  patch,  row  or  part  row  of  white 
and  the  different  colors.  By  all  means  plant 
some  sweet  peas.  Plant  them  early.  Plant 
them  fairly  deep,  and  use  plenty  of  seed  in 
the  row. 


Dry  Onions  from  Seed 

Again  I  have  some  inquiries  about  onion- 
growing,  this  time  from  Ohio,  Muck-land 
farmers  everywhere,  and  people  having  other 
bottom-lands,  usually  prefer  the  Southport 
Yellow  Globe  for  a  yellow  onion,  and  Round 
Red  where  that  is  wanted  or  thought  to  do 
better,  for  a  red  sort.  The  land,  whatever 
its  character,  cannot  be  prepared  too  well. 
It  should  be  very  rich,  and  the  surface  made 
very  fine  and  smooth.  If  muck,  apply  six 
or  eight  loads  of  good  old  stable  manure. 
This  is  enough  to  inoculate  the  soil  and  start 
bacterial  action. 

For  the  balance  of  plant-foods  you  can 
rely  on  commercial  fertilizers,  mostly  of  a 
mineral  nature,  such  as  acid  phosphate  or 
other  forms  of  superphosphate,  and  muriate 
of  potash,  say  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  the  former  and  half  as  much  muriate,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  these  chemical  manures,  a 
few  tons  of  wood-ashes.  All  manurial  sub- 
stances, of  course,  must  be  well  mixed  in 
with  the  soil.  Make  it  a  particular  point 
to  sow  the  seed  early.  You  will  need  about 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  fresh  water- 
cleaned  seed  to  sow  your  one-half  acre. 
Sow  it  with  a  garden  drill,  making  the  rows 
about  fourteen  inches  apart.  Some  have 
the  rows  only  a  foot  apart,  and  some  make 
them  sixteen  inches  apart.  Then  use  the 
hand  wheel-hoe  diligently,  beginning  as  soon 
as  the  first  seedlings  make  their  appearance. 
Keep  it  going,  and  hand-w-eed  before  any  of 
the  weeds  get  large.  Clean  culture  right 
through  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
Thin  where  necessary.  Do  your  work  well 
and  thoroughly,  and  you  will  have  a  crop  in 
the  fall  worth  harvesting. 


Blanching  Celery  in  the  Cellar 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  blanching  celery, 
I  would  say :  Always  take  up  the  celery- 
plants  when  the  soil  is  wet  so  that  a  fair 
amount  of  earth  will  adhere  firmly  to  the 
roots.  Some  sand  or  soil — muck  soil  is  as 
good  as  anything,  if  well  broken  and  fine — 
may  be  put  directly  upon  the  cellar  floor,  in 
some  out-of-the-way  comer,  no  light  being 
required  or  wanted,  or  into  a  large  box 
placed  there,  and  upon  this  layer  of  soil,  well 
dampened,  the  plants  should  be  stood,  always 
upright,  and  as  close  together  as  they  can  be 
crowded.  More  sand  or  soil  may  be  packed 
over  the  roots  and  around  the  stalks ;  the 
more  the  better,  in  fact.  If  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  get  dry.  the  stalks  are  likely  to 
lose  their  brittleness  and  succulence,  yet 
water  should  not  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  leaves,  as  rot  would  be  the  sure  result 
The  green  leaves,  of  course,  will  not  get 
white.  It  is  the  new  growth,  the  heart,  that 
comes  out  nice  and  white  and  tender.  Celery 
makes  some  growth  at  a  low  temperature, 
even  if  not  much  above  freezing,  and  the 
new  growth  comes  out  nice  and  white,  and 
deliciously  sweet  and  tender.  But  be  sure 
to  have  the  plants  upright  and  in  the  dark. 


Farm  anJ  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 
Hen-Manure  for  Rhubarb 

An  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  reader 
says  he  has  some  rhubarb-plants  four  years 
from  setting.  The  stalks  now  begin  to  get 
spindling,  hardly  fit  to  peel.  He  is  told  that 
covering  with  hen-manure  in  the  fall  would 
make  stalks  large.  Hen-manure  is  good  for 
any  garden  crop.  Rhubarb  can  stand  a  good 
deal  of  it.  It  will  improve  the  stalks  in  size 
and  tenderness.  Put  it  around  the  plants 
freely,  in  the  fall  or  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  You  can  dig  it  in  with  hoe  or  cultiva- 
tor, or  you  may  let  the  rains  soak  out  the 
plant-foods  and  wash  them  down  to  the 
roots.  It  will  matter  little  which  course  you 
pursue. 


Raising  Early  Potatoes 

By  M.  Coverdell 
'E  AVOID  the  great  mistake  commonly 
made  by  many  farmers  in  trying  to  raise 
early  potatoes,  which  is  that  of  deep  plant- 
ing ;  we  always  see  that  our  potatoes  are 
deep-rooted.  This  is  essential  to  a  heavy 
yield,  but  the  seed  is  not  placed  in  the 
ground  so  deep  right  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Where  they  are  covered  too  deep  at  this 
time,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  becotne 
chilled  or  damp,  either  of  which  will  pro- 
mote rot,  many  times  before  the  potatoes 
are  even  sprouted. 

Here  in  Missouri  we  mark  off  furrows 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  dropping  the 
potatoes  in  them  and  covering  to  a  depth  of 
only  about  two  inches.  Unless  the  patch  is 
of  considerable  extent,  we  cover  the  pota- 
toes with  a  hoe,  as  it  can  be  done  more  uni- 
formly than  by  covering  with  the  plow, 
Xothing  more  is  done  to  the  planted 
potatoes  till  they  begin  to  come  through  the 
soil,  when  they  are  given  another  covering 
of  from  one  to  two  inches.  We  usually  do 
this  by  harrowing,  which  will  also  dig  up 
and  destroy  the  weeds  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  meantime.  This  gives  the  potatoes 
a  good,  deep  covering,  yet  insures  the  plants 
coming  right  on  through  the  ground.  By 
rolling  a  little  fine  soil  down  in  the  furrows 
against  the  vines  at  the  first  and  second 
cultivation,  then  hilling  up  well  at  the  lay- 
ing-by,  the  main  roots  on  which  the  tubers 
form  will  be  well  down  in  the  ground,  where 
they  will  have  ample  space,  moisture  and 
soil  elements  for  developing  a  heavy  crop 
of  potatoes. 
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Pick  Cucumbers  When  Small 

By  C.  J.  Griffing 

MAKE  the  growing  of  cucumbers  an  im- 
portant and  profitable  feature  of  my  gar- 
den. In  dry  seasons,  as  last  year,  I  had 
healthy,  thriving  and  prolific  vines,  while 
those  of  my  neighbors  were  stunted  or  dried. 
This  is  my  method  of  watering:  In  each 
hill  I  place  a  tomato-can  with  several  holes 
in  the  bottom  and  containing  a  quantity  of 
manure.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  keep  these 
cans  filled  with  water  and  it  certainly  is 
worth  while,  and  I  attribute  ray  success  to 
this  method, 

I  do  not  attempt  to  grow  very  many  early 
cticumbers.  as  they  are  made  uncertain  by 
frost,  cold  and  bugs.  I  have  a  cheap  way 
of  protecting  these  early  plants,  which  les- 
sens the  danger  considerably,  I  make  wooden 
frames  eighteen  inches  square  and  six  inches 
high  and  tack  wire  screen  over  the  top. 
These  are  placed  over  the  hills  and  protect 
them  against  both  insects  and  cold.  If  well 
cared  for,  these  frames  last  for  years.  I 
grow  a  large  quantity  of  late  cucumbers  for 
pickles,  both  for  home  use  and  markeL 
These  I  plant  about  the  tenth  of  July  as  a 
second  crop  after  some  early  vegetable  such 
as  lettuce,  radishes  or  early  peas.  Weeds 
are  not  so  troublesome  after  this  date,  and 
the  seeds  sprout  and  grow  very  fast,  I 
think  that  cucumbers  picked  in  the  fall 
make  better  pickles  and  keep  better  than 
those  picked  in  the  summer. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  picking  and  the 
cucumbers  picked  often.  They  do  not  make 
as  good  pickles  when  too  large.  In  the  fall 
the  insects  do  not  trouble  the  vines,  and  they 
make  a  very  fast  growth,  thus  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  cucumbers  intended  for 
pickles  too  early,  I  prefer  home-grown  seed 
and  save  it  early,  selecting'  from  vines  which 
appear  to  be  most  prolific.  In  this  respect  I 
have  found  that  seed  from  large  green 
cucumbers  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  seed 
from  yellow  ones. 


Fighting  Cutworms 

/^UTWORMS  sometimes  ruin  the  susar- 
beet  crop.  The  National  Department  of 
.Agriculture  recommends  a  poison  bait  for 
them  which  ought  to  work  well  in  any  gar- 
den. Mix  a  pound  of  Paris  green  in  a 
bushel  of  bran,  with  eight  gallons  of  water 
and  half  a  gallon  of  cheap  molasses.  Late 
in  the  day  put  lumps  the  size  of  marbles 
about  the  bottoms  of  the  plants.  Repeat  if 
necessary.  For  gardens  a  smaller  amount 
may  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportions. 

Soinctimes  the  cutworms  migrate  in  great 
numbers  and  are  called  "army"  worms. 
Plow  or  dig  ditches  to  head  the  armies  off 
and  drag  logs  or  brush  through  to  kill  the 
worms  after  they  have  fallen  in.  If  the 
ditches  can  be  filled  with  water,  a  scum  of 
kerosene  will  kill  them.  Any  migrating 
worm  can  be  fought  by  this  means  with 
beneficial  results.  Anonymous. 
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More 
Chickens, 

sturdier  Chickens, 
Greater  Profits 
For  All  in  My 


Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Toa  don't  need  to  be  an  expert  to  run  niy 
Ideal.  It  has  a  heating  aud  ventUatinf?  system 
that  auiomaticallu  takes  care  of  nioisture;  a 
regulator  that  won't  allow  temperature  to  vary 
a  fraction  of  a  degree;  It  has  accxirate  ther- 
mometer, best  nursery  advantages,  handiest 
egt;  tray,  etc. 

fso  experimentlnpr— no  guesswork  ia necessary 
with  the  Ideal.  You  can  euccessfully  operate 
It  and  make  money  right  from  the  start.  If 
you  are  interested  In  poultry  raising,  write  for 

My  Special  Low  Price 
Freight  Prepaid, IntroductoryOffer 
and  Unqualified  Guarantee 

When  writing,  mention  whether  interested  In 
60.  120,  175,  2iO  or  360-egg  incubator  and  I  will 
send  you  my  BIG  POULTRY  BOOK— FREE. 

Book  contains  illustrations  of  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  what  foods  to  buy ,  what  remedies 
to  use,  and  gives  experiences  of  those  who  have 
'■made  good."  Write  now  for  book  before  you 
forg-et  it.  Address  nearest  office. 
J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  31  Rockford,  III. 
J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Chas.  H, 
Lilly  Co.,  Western  DIst.,  Seattle  or  Portland 


Made  from  thorough- 
ly Galvanized  Oi)en 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  showslOO 
styles  and  heights  of 
hog,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 


12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 


Sold  on  SO  days  free  triaL  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn it  at  our  e3:pense  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalog. 
KiTSELMAN  BROS.,  Box  271,  Muncie,  Indiana, 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

TVe make  160 styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  g-alvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof 
Cargaia  Prices; 

13  cents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brownfencc  &  Wire  €oi 
l)ept«2iE  Clevelaudt  Ohio 


my  FREE  Catalog 


Full  of  illustratious,  some  in  colors, 
of  my  Buggies  and  Harness,  shows 
wliv  vou  can  save  25fs  to  40^6  on 

BOHON  G^RASS  BUGGIES 

II  3howa  y»"  all  the  latest  styles,  tio^r  they 
are  made,  irhy  we  make  such  low  prices,  how 
erer^  part  is  inspected  and  tested,  Knd 
Ijow  cTery  olaim  is  backed  by 

30  DAYS'  TBIAIi 
aad  2  years*  guarantee. 

I  want  you  to  have  thi9  book 
nen  if  you  doa't  need  a  Buggy  this 
j«ar.      Send   me  your   name  and 
kddresa  on  a  postal— TO-DAT. 
D.  T.  BOHON,         203  Mailt  St., 


Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


HUMPHREYI2E 


Make  your  hens  lay  150  to  250  eggs  a  year. 
Halve  the  cost  of  feed.  10  or  more  hens  should 
mean— Hum phreyize.    "The  Golden  Egg"  free 
and  a  Humphrey  Bone  Cutter  on  free  trial. 
HTTMPHSEY.  Clarh-  St.  Factory.  JoUet.  m. 
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Grelder's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  yiure-bred  poultry  for  1913.  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat- 
ed and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stoclt  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GBEXDEB,  Box     62,  Eheems,  Pa. 


LOW  PRICES  FOB  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

lOO  other  styles.  Manycheaperthanwood— allbetter.  For  Lawns, 
Churrhi-3.  Partis,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence.  Farm  Gates, 
Lawn  Gates,  etc.   Write  for  Pattern  Book  nnd  special  offer. 
WABD  FENCE  CO.,  1«1  Main  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 
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Guaranteed  Eggs  Bring  a 
Premium 

By  A.  J.  Mack 

Reported  by  Claude  Chamberlin 

MY  POULTRY 
receive  my 
personal  at- 
tention. I  do  not 
allow  anyone  else 
to  feed  them  or 
gather  the  eggs  un- 
less it  is  unavoid- 
able. The  birds  are 
more  quiet  and  less 
inclined  to  range  widely  if  they  are  never 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

The  eggs  are  gathered  once  a  day,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  except  in  warm  weather, 
when  they  are  also  gathered  at  noon.  I  use 
a  large  market-basket  and  take  them  at  once 
to  the  storage-room  which  is  a  part  of  my 
dairy  building,  for  high-grade  dairy  butter 
is  also  a  product  of  my  farm.  This  room  is 
built  of  hollow  concrete  blocks  with  solid 
floor.  It  is  carefully  ventilated,  kept  cool 
in  summer  by  means  of  three  ice-boxes  and 
the  temperature  maintained  well  above 
freezing  in  winter  by  means  of  a  pipe  from 
the  furnace  in  another  room  of  the  same 
building.  By  means  of  the  furnace  and  the 
ice-boxes  I  can  keep  the  temperature  where 
I  want  it  at  all  times.  At  no  time  in  summer 
does  it  run  above  70  degrees,  and  I  try  to 
maintain  an  average  of  55  to  65  degrees  the 
year  around. 

The  Different  Grades  are  Kept  Separate 

On  one  side  there  is  a  doorway  leading  to 
an  outside  platform,  from  which  crates  are 
loaded  directly  upon  my  light  spring  wagon. 
Inside  are  wide  shelves  for  the  storage  of 
filled  crates.  They  are  the  common  shipping 
crates  that  dealers  use.  In  warm  weather 
I  have  a  grated  shelving  on  which  to  lay  all 
first-grade  eggs  as  soon  as  gathered.  Here 
they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  each 
other.  At  ordinary  times  I  pack  the  eggs  in 
crates  as  soon  as  gathered. 

When  gathering,  if  I  find  a  nest  of  eggs 
not  visited  the  previous  day,  even  though 
samples  show  them  to  be  perfectly  fresh,  I 
do  not  place  them  with  those  from  nests 
emptied  at  the  previous  gathering.  If  they 
are  found  in  a  stolen  nest,  particularly  if  the 
hen  is  beginning  to  brood,  I  take  the  nestful 
to  a  convenient  feeding-trough  and  break 
them,  usually  mixing  with  some  other  food. 
Many  exclaim  against  this  practice,  but  I 
have  never  been  troubled  by  the  fowls  eat- 
ing eggs  from  the  nests.  I  always  break 
them  in  the  feeding-troughs  and  usually 
mix  them  with  other  food.  However,  this 
disposition  is  not  made  if  the  eggs  have 
incubated  several  days.  Only  eggs  of  un- 
known age  or  very  early  incubation  are  thus 
fed.  I  feed  eggs  that  nine  tenths  the  farm- 
ers would  sell  at  the  local  dealer's.  I  neither 
use  nor  sell  doubtful  eggs. 

How  They  are  Graded 

When  the  eggs  are  all  collected  at  the 
storage-room,  they  are  separated  into  three, 
sometimes  four,  lots.  First,  are  the  clean, 
well-shaped,  absolutely  fresh  eggs  gathered 
from  nests  emptied  the  previous  day.  They 
are  all  perfect  eggs.  These  are  my  "Firsts" 
that  go  to  the  high-grade  city  trade.  They 
are  the  only  kind  that  I  ship  to  the  city  mar- 
ket. Grade  two  are  smaller  or  larger,  of 
peculiar  shape  or  sometimes  slightly  discol- 
ored, but  all  sound  for  shipping.  This  lot 
goes  to  the  local  dealer  at  ordinary  prices. 
The  merchant  knows  what  he  is  getting,  but, 
as  he  also  knows  they  are  fresher  and  better 
than  most  that  he  buys,  he  willingly  takes 
them  at  local  prices.  The  third  lot  consists 
of  those  with  unsound  shells,  or  in  other 
ways  unsuitable  to  ship.  There  are  but  few 
of  these,  as  the  birds  are  always  well  sup- 
plied with  shell-material.  Some  fowls  seem 
disposed  to  lay  eggs  defective  in  shell  or 
shape,  and  these  are  among  the  first  mar- 
keted in  the  fall.  These  eggs  are  used  in 
my  family,  which,  with  the  hired  help  board- 
ing with  us,  is  not  small.    A  few  go  to  the 


neighbors  or  to  the  local  dealer  at  about  half 
price.  I  have  made  some  study  of  food 
values  for  human  beings  as  well  as  poultry 
and  cattle.  I  find  that  eggs  contain  more 
nutriment,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  any  other 
food  usually  found  on  the  farmer's  table. 
Our  family  uses  eggs  in  place  of  meat. 

Occasionally  eggs  are  rendered  unsalable 
at  best  prices  on  account  of  stains.  Discol- 
ored shells  are  to  be  prevented  rather  than 
remedied.  By  keeping  plenty  of  roomy  nests 
well  filled  with  hay  or  straw  always  within 
easy  access  I  avoid  most  occasions  for 
stains.  Stains  are  not  only  unpleasant,  but 
really  unhealthful.  The  foul  matter  caus- 
ing the  discolorations  passes  through  the 
pores  and  contaminates  the  inside  of  the 
egg.  Washing  off  the  stains  with  ashes  and 
water  or  vinegar  is  only  making  things 
worse,  since  the  liquid  operates  to  open  up 
the  pores  and  admit  bacteria  which  soon 
bring  about  one  of  the  many  conditions 
resulting  in  a  spoiled  egg. 

I  induce  laying  in  clean  nests  by  means  of 
nest-eggs.  What  kind?  Just  the  home- 
made kind  made  by  filling  an  empty  shell 
with  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water, 
which  hardens,  making  a  solid  inside,  a 
nest-egg  not  easily  broken  or  thrown  from 
the  nest. 

A  Dollar  Apiece  for  Spoiled  Eggs 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  I 
drive  in  my  spring  wagon  with  the  crated 
"Firsts"  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  nine 
miles  distant,  from  which  place  they  go  to 
the  city  sixty  miles  away.  After  experience 
with  retailers,  commission  men  and  con- 
sumers, I  settled  upon  the  larger  retailers, 
as  they  give  best  results  as  buyers.  At  first 
they  doubted  the  high  grade  of  my  product 
and  paid  me  only  the  regular  market  price 
for  eggs.  Then  I  devised  a  small  rubber 
stamp,  marking  the  letter  "M,"  my  initial, 
from  a  concave  surface,  and  marked  my  eggs 
with  this.  When  I  offered  the  retailers  one 
dollar  apiece  for  every  spoiled  or  tainted, 
even  discolored  or  not  quite  fresh,  egg  with 
this  mark  on  it,  they  began  to  take  notice. 

RESULT  :  My  buyers  paid  me  more  than 
the  regular  price  for  my  eggs  because  they 
used  them  to  fill  their  top-notch  trade  and 
received  no  complaints  from  the  most  criti- 
cal club  and  hotel  chefs.  Now  I  get  three 
to  six  cents  a  dozen  more  than  the  regular 
price  for  so-called  fresh  eggs,  since  my 
l3uyers  themselves  get  a  substantial  bonus 
for  them  from  the  gilt-edged  class  of  con- 
sumers. 

There  are  many  chances  in  smaller  towns 
where  the  farmers  could  work  up  a  demand 
for  absolutely  dependable  fresh  eggs  and 
clean,  untainted  dairy  butter  if  they  cared 
to  make  a  little  effort.  The  resolution  must 
be  made  and  strictly  adhered  to  never  for 
an  instant  to  relax  the  care  to  maintain  the 
high  grade.  Recently  I  found  a  stolen  nest 
containing  twenty-seven  eggs,  all  clean  and 
apparently  fresh.  Samples  showed  them 
unchanged.  It  happened  that  a  number  of 
eggs  were  wanted  for  home  use,  and  these 
were  taken. 

Just  two  eggs  showed  signs  of  incubation 
just  begun.  Many  would  have  placed  the 
nestful  among  the  "Firsts,"  and  had  I  done 
so  and  those  two  eggs  appeared  under  my 
stamp  in  some  cafe,  my  standing  would  have 
suffered  immeasurably.  In  fact,  I  would 
gladly  have  given  a  hundred  dollars  apiece 
to  have  kept  them  out.  I  must  know  when 
every  egg  is  laid.  There  can  be  no  guess- 
work. And  this  care  in  grading  has  built 
me  a  very  remunerative  egg  trade. 


A  Successful  Concrete  Poultry- 
House 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 

I  HAVE  recently  completed  an  experiment 
with  a  solid-wall  concrete  poultry-house, 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  article,  as  well  as  of  som.e  profit 
to  those  who  have  been  contemplating  the 
construction  of  a  poultry-building  of  this 
material.  Much  has  been  written  lately  con- 
cerning concrete  for  poultry-houses,  but  this 
discussion  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the 
hollow-walled  house  built  of  concrete  blocks, 
which  is  naturally  too  expensive  to  be  thor- 
oughly practical. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  solid-wall  type 
of  house  at  the  beginning  was  in  regard  to 
dampness  which  I  feared  would  be  the  result 


I  END  your  name  for  my 
World's  Championship 
Hatching  Facts.  Iwiiltell 
you  about  the  Six  World's 
Championships  won  by  my 
famous  Belle  City  Incubator 
—will  tell  you  about  the  folks  who  won  the 
prizes,  how  they  did  it  and  how  you  can  get 
championship  hatches  right  from  the  jtart.  My 

Six-Time  World's  Champion 

Belle  City 

has  defeated  all  other  incubators,  many  costing  two 
to  five  times  more  than  my  price.  Used  by  U.  S. 
Government  after  a  careful  Investigation.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  features  I  have  embodied  in  the 
Belle  City  which  made  them  the  Championship 
Hatchers  of  the  World.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  famous  Double-Walled  Hot  Water  Top-Heat 
Brooders  guaranteed  to  raise  the  chicks.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping 
plan  that  makes  my  remarkably  low  price  possible. 

Get  My  Lowest  Price 

Just  say,  "Send  World's  Championship  Hatching 
Facts."  I'll  quote  you  my  lowest  price,  freight  pre- 
paid—tell  you  how  you  can  have  1,  2*  or  3  months 
home  test  at  my  risk— how  I  protect  you  by  my  per- 
sonal 10  year  guarantee.  I'll  send  you  my  portfolio 
of  all  these  hatching  facts — free,  if  you  write  me  a 
postal.   Address  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  lacubator  Co.,    Box  100  Racine,  Wis. 


The  egg  in  center  of  lower  row  is  perfect:  the  others  have  defective  shells 


The    High    Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 


High  prices  and  big  claims  are  gi\in8 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
$20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincohi  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib- 
uting houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.   Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  "WICKSTETTM,  Incubator  Man,  Box  57,  Lincoln,Neb. 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  Eaat'n  Dist'r,  Pliila.,Pa. 


MAKA-SHEL 

Roughest  grit  on  ea  rth.  In- 
creases egg  production. 
The  original  silica  grit. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer,  or 

send  Sl.OO  for  two  lOO-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
Agents  Wanted.  EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 
Box  P.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


2 O^i^  POULTRY 

BOOK 


FREE 


Telle  how  to  succeed  with 
f  pooitry  on  tbeordinary  farm. 
1  How  to  make  a  first-class 
I  brtwder  oat  of  an  old  piano 
J  box.  TVTiat  breeds  lay  best. 
I  Plans  for  poultry  hoDses.  how 
I  to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

'PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Ton  will  be  aarprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
ins.  It's  free.   Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today,  l^U 

airie  State  Incubator  Co.,  415Wain  St..  Homer  Citr.  Pa, 


I  DnnI/  "ProlltBblo  Poultry,"  128  pages 

LaieST  POOK  practical  facts,  ISO  beautiful  pic- 
tures.   Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poultry. 
All  about  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks.  52  other 
varieties   pure-bred   poultry.     This   book,  lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc..  only  5  centa. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  39,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


,  AND  NO  WORRY 


1 1  is  Not  Always  Easy  to  Come  to  Town 

But  that  is  no  reason  why  money  should  remain  in 
the  house,  a  temptation  to  burglars  and  subject  to 
possible  loss  by  fire.  Everj-  rural  carrier  and  city 
hostmaii  is  a  United  States  Government  Agent  for 
the  safe  transmission  of  funds  to  this  bank,  ."rite 
todav  for  a  booklet  "F  F"  showing  how  easy  it  is  to 
do  all  your  banking  by  mail. 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings 
Smithfield  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Capital  and  Surplus  $1,  000,  000.00 


Sfidrpen  Too fs  Quick! 


Does  toughest  job  o£  tool  grinding  In  a  tew  1 
minutes  without  hard  work.    This  wonderful 
tool  ^rinderwith  Its  rapid  Dimo-Gri*  (ar- 
ttflcial  diamond)  Sharpening  Wheels 
make  3000  revolutions  aminute.  No 
cooling  by  water  or  danger  of  drawing 
temper,  sharpens  everything  from  a 
jackknlle  to  a  plow  point. 
LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 
has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shatt-drlve, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine.  25  times  faster  than  grindstone,  10 
times  better  than  emery.    Special  attach- 
ments ouch  as  forge,  milk  tester,  rlp  saw, 
jig  saw.lathe,  drill, etc.,  tumlshed.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Send  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  Uberat  free  trial  offer. 
lUTWEReRINDERCO.  198  StrohBldg.  MllwaukH.WIt, 


« 
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_    T»i«  , 
„  'OilSavtnc^ 
_     Toll  SavInK  , 

Tncubator 

Saves  three  fourths 
^he  oil  and  nearly  all  hatch- 
ing work.  Stop  burning  3  to  5 
gallons  to  a  hatch — the  Rayo  uses 
on*.  Quit  being  a  drudge  with  old- 
style,   larop-on  the- side  machines. 
Fill  Rayo  oil  tank  onco— the  Rayo 
completes    hatch  without  trouble, 
muss  or  worry.  Simple — econoiitical. 


|^ioiiito;;di<nai 

i^.:^^^.  *..»^..»  J.|,,iiilliiiiiiri..iiiiii.mu 


I  See  eecs  ftnd  thermometer  thni  double 
I  glue  tap,  wblch  rslsee  for  alrtag.  clesnlnK 
land  tumloKUS.  Lamp  under  e»e  chamber 
1  t'^es  ^r^*v\  radiation.  Donble-waferthermo- 
I  Stat  acta  on  flama— produce*  exact  heat  needed. 
1  none  thrown  away.  Automatic  TentlUtlon. 
\  Turn  eggB  e«ml-aatomatlcally.  without  to ach- 
\  InE  tray.  Clean  lamp  without  remote 
1  cblmney  or  tank.  Oil  tank  hold*  6  quarts. 
1  month's  iupply.  Strong  redwood  case;  cot. 

er«a  with  steel,  enameled  like  mah0(any. 
\  maklne  It  fireproof  and  handso£~  " 
^  Hatehaa  avary  fartUa  a(s.  Six  years 
J  on  the  market— thousands  of  teatl- 
i  nionlals  from  enthusiastic  saMsBed 
J  useni.  BAYO  hatching  chart  and 
1.50  TycoB   hycrometer  FREE. 
Low  direct  prtce»— f rolcht  pr«- 
L  paid.  Ask  for  Free  Catar 
^  lof  oe  Ho.  13. 

KAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 

812  So.  13th  St. 
OMAHA,  ME*. 


FOR 

r  Biggest  guaranteed  incnbator  at  price— 155  egg  ca- 
Ipacity.   Haa  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — only  incn- 
'  bator  with  this  special  construction — well  made — cold 
'  rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  doable  doors,  egg 
tester,  safetv  lamp.   Special  price  S7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.85.   Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies, 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
E  for  onr  interesting  big  free  book. 
IPROGRESSIVEINCUBATOR  CO. 
Box     14.2        Racine,  Wis 


YOUR  HENS  ^ 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
VAIID    CADm         Fanciers  will  help  many 
IIIUIl    liillnl  Farmers  get  more  e^gs— 
better  prices;  niaKe  more  and 

Y^gifk  UAUPV  save  more  money  ;teUsthin^ 
UUK  InUn&H  few  folks  know  on  making 
WBl   inVlfEUH    money  with  hens.   Find  out 

about  America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  g-et  six  poultry  chaptera  written  by  Hobert  Essex  him- 
Belf — It's  all  in  our  Free  CataJoa: — Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essa  Inccialor  Co.,  83  Heary  St.  Bnfelo,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

and  Almanar  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  Ic  tells  all 
abont  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  abont  la^uliators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poaltry 
booses  and  how  to  baild  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  Yoo  need  it.  Ouly  ISe. 
C.  C   SHOEMAKER,   Rox   9C&   Kreenort,  III. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


h  Lek  CM  poetjoQ  on  lo^bUcrr  niu«s. 
i  Let  me  teil  ;oa  wbj  the  E«li«bie  ia 
\  the  safcot  boy  actl  aorest  bitch. 
]  TlM«ei>n*talMCtafaicab««crsnde 
•ay  pric*.  Mr  ira»c[«4  ^ttumatM 
_  B^Uabi*  LmbMters  asd  Brtiodtn 
1  U^lax*  jva  mmttj  b»«i  it  adL  »Mm- 
J  Bad.  SaO']  Tor  e«t»'aF.  ^'rrti*  tooifbi. 
/  J.  W.  MYEES.  Pres.  RELlAbU; 
flJTCCBATOa  A  BROODER  CO.. 


ShEty  Pace  Catalogue  Free.  GO  Best  Varieties,  Poultry, 
Ducka,  Geese,  Turkeys  and  Hares.  I-owest  prices  on  lowls. 
H.  A.  l»OUI>f:U  »ox  AO  HellertivUle,  Pa. 

poaltn,-,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  water 
fowl.  I 

nfMo'url  Nqaab  C«»  i>ept.  XX,  Kirkwood,  Ho. 


43  VARIETIES, 


of  a  wall  with  no  air  space.  To  offset  this, 
I  concluded  to  construct  a  wall  as  thin  as 
was  possible  to  still  preserve  the  necessary 
strength  and  rigidity.  Six  inches  I  found  to 
be  as  thin  as  was  consistent  with  strength, 
and  though  eight  inches  might  be  more  de- 
sirable, six  inches  answered  admirably. 

I  also  understood  the  necessity  of  sun- 
light and  air  to  dispel  any  lurking  moisture, 
and  I  designed  a  building  with  a  front  prac- 
tically open  to  the  south.  Into  this  front  I 
inserted  glass  during  the  winter  and  a  cur- 
tain is  provided  to  be  let  down  inside  the 
glass  at  night  during  the  coldest  weather,  as 
glass,  though  warm  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  it.  gives  otf  a  great  deal  of  cold  at  night. 

The  house  is  nine  by  twelve  feet,  inside 
measurement,  which  allows  ample  space  for 
one  pen,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  a  scratch- 


Front  view  of  the  concrete  house 

ing-floor.    The  rear  wall  to  the  north  is  left 

without  any  openings,  and  against  this  the 
roosts  (R).  dropping-board  (D)  and  nests 
(N)  are  placed.  This  insures  the  necessary 
warmth  and  lack  of  draft,  at  the  same  time 
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rLoon  Space 
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C»talogu«  4  c«Dts. 


Floor  plan  showing  position  of 
roosts,  nests  cind  dropping-board 

allowing  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  from  the 
open  front.  The  floor  is  of  dirt  and  ashes, 
which,  to  my  idea,  besides  being  infinitely 
cheaper,  is  better  than  concrete.  The  roof, 
although  gable  style,  could  be  modified  to 
suit  any  conditions.  In  fact,  this  type  of 
building  could  be  enlarged  or  altered  to  suit 
the  desires  of  the  builder,  and  still  results 
would  be  uniformly  good. 

The  Proper  Concrete  Mixture 

The  proportion  of  mixing  the  material  for 
the  wall  is  :  one  part  cement,  one  part  sand 
and  two  parts  gravel,  all  thoroughly  mixed 
to  a  thin,  sloppy  fluid.  The  thinner  the 
consistency  when  put  into  the  wall,  the  less 
will  be  the  dampness  later  on,  as  an  excess 
of  water  destroys  the  absorbing  quality  of 
the  cement  when  dried. 

It  is  necessary  to  form  molds  for  the 
walls  of  the  house  by  fixing  boards  hori- 
zontally against  uprights,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  braced  so  that  they  will  not  yield 
to  the  pressure  outward  as  the  material 
settles.  The  standards  are  set  in  pairs 
around  the  building  where  the  walls  are  to 
stand,  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart  and  so 
wide  that  the  inner  space  shall  form  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  Into  the  molds  thus 
formed  the  concrete  mixture  is  poured.  In 
a  short  time  the  walls  will  be  as  hard  as 
solid  rock. 

This  poultry-house  has  now  been  in  use 
over  a  year,  during  the  fall  and  winter  as  a 
brooder-house  and  in  the  early  spring  and 


160-page  Poultrv^ 
Book  10c  by^X*^"^ Ptxlt 

in  the  Eg^S 

5f  you  want  big  hatches  of  husky  chirks,  the  land  that  live 
aad  Krow.   Infertile  eggs  and  small  hatches  of  weak  chicka  are 
the  rule  wbeo  the  breeding  stock  is  in  poor  condition,  weak 
and  run-down. 

Poultry  Regulator 

will  quickly  correct  this  condition  in  your  flock  because  it  acts  directly  on  the 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  strenf^bcning  them,  toning  them  up,  invigorating 
them.   25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Bags, 
After  the  chicks  arc  hatched  you  should  raise  them  all. 

White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

'  25c,  50c 

cootroli  bowel  troubles.   Use  it  tor  all  broods  a»  a  preventive. 

Baby  Chick  Food 

makes  clucks  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate,  with  bip  bones,  plenty  of  mnscic  and  unbounded 
6Lr«:n(fth  and  vigor.    You  can  rely  upon  this  scientific  food  Diixtuie  to  carry  through 
the  critical  period  all  wortb-wbile  chicks,  and  give  them  that  favorable  start 
upon  which  future  profits  depend. 

Id   boxes  and  bags,  25c  up.     "Your  money  back  If  It  fails.' 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharinii  Booklet 
Our  products  arc  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


summer  as  a  breeding-pen.  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  given  a  fair  test  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  As  far  as  the  dampness  I  feared 
is  concerned,  I  will  say  I  am  sure  that  no 
more  moisture  exists  within  its  walls  than 
could  be  .found  in  a  tar-papered  wooden 
house.  In  fact,  the  floor  is  dry  and  dusty 
at  all  times  and  is  an  ideal  dusting  and 
scratching  floor  for  fowls  in  winter. 

Most  of  All,  It  is  Rat-Proof 

The  permanency  of  this  building  and  the 
fact  that  the  walls  are  rat,  lice  and  germ- 
proof  make  a  very  desirable  feature,  aside 
from  the  cheapness  of  construction,  which, 
on  a  farm  where  sand  and  gravel  are  abun- 
dant, is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  only 
necessary  expense  is  for  cement  and  for 
the  lumber  for  the  roof. 

I  believe,  under  the  majority  of  condi- 
tions, that  this  house  will  prove  an  effectual 
substitute  for  the  board  house  so  much 
used,  where  drafts,  rats,  and  lice  cheat  the 
poultry-raiser  out  of  his  profits.  Since  it  is 
so  cheap  and  permanent,  I  cannot  see  why 
it  should  not  become  more  universally  used 
among  those  who  love  their  feathered  flocks 
and  wish  for  their  comfort. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,   J  91 3 


Big  Money  this  Year 
inPoultry  and  Eggs 


1913  promises  to  break  all  records  in  poultry  and  ese 
profits.  Prices  are  hieh  now — and  will  stay  higrh.  Cost  of 
production  is  low.  Farmers,  their  wives  and  daughteis, 
will  make  a  big  share  of  this  1913  poultry  money.  But  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  be  rightly  equipped— with  the  right 
knowledge— with  the  right  tools  ! 

"Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production'*  is  the  title  o{ 
our  big,  FREE  1913  Year  Book  that  gives  the  latest  facts, 
the  roost  successful  methods,  the  most  reliable  advice  on 
poultry  raisJae.  It  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  oae  who 
raises  chickens. 


r,r«k^-o  INCUBATORS 

Lypiiers  and  brooders 


are  selected  by  farmers,  who  insist  upon  a  high  standard  of 
quality  in  every  tool  used  on  their  farm  !  Absolutely  rt* 
liable.  They  mean  high  percentage  hatches  and  chicks 
that  live — no  heat  or  moisture  troubles.  Substantial,  fire- 
proof, dependable.  Write  today  ^ 
for  the  244-page  Book,  and  for  full' 
information  about  Cyphers  Com- 
pany **Frce  Bnlletin  and  Persona 
Letter  Service, "  which  makes  oi 
customers  still  more  successfuL 


Hog-Hair  Dangerous  for 
Chickens 

By  O.  R.  Abraham 
AFTER  butchering-time,  did  you  ever  notice 
any  of  your  hens  drooping  around,  combs 
pale,  sleepy-eyed,  trying  to  eat  and  giving 
up  the  job  as  a  bad  one  after  swallowing  a 
few  grains  of  corn,  yet  twisting  their  necks 
as  though  they  were  full  of  feed?  If  you 
had  caught  them  and  examined  their  crops, 
you  would  have  found  them  packed  with 
hog-hair. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  learned  this, 
in  fact  we  had  lost  several  hens,  and  we 
were  getting  uneasy,  for  hens  were  worth 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  every  hen  that 
"went  over  the  road,"  as  the  saying  goes, 
was  about  seventy-five  cents  out  of  our 
pockets,  so  we  concluded  to  investigate.* 

The  Crop  Was  Full  of  Hair 

We  concluded  to  try  a  hen  that  was 
"pretty  well  gone,"  as  we  say,  so  that  if 
we  killed  her  we  could  say  that  she  would 
have  died  anyway.  This  particular  hen  was 
about  like  several  others,  but  a  little  worse. 
Her  crop  had  been  packed  with  hog-hair  for 
about  two  weeks,  though  we  didn't  know  it 
until  we  examined  her. 

With  a  sharp  knife  we  made  an.  incision 
in  the  crop,  and  with  a  button-hook  we 
ptJled  out  hookful  after  hookful  until  the 
hair  "had  all  been  removed,  then  the  incision 
was  sewed  up,  and  the  hen  got  well — but 
several  others  we  operated  on  didn't  get 
well. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  it  a  special 
job  to  clean  up  the  hog-hair  after  the  day's 
butchering,  and  we  have  had  no  trouble 
since  from  this  cause. 

You  that  have  butchered  take  note,  and 
look  around  your  hens  and  see  if  you  can 
discover  any  pale-combed,  sleepy  ones.  If 
you  do,  catch  them,  and  feel  of  the  crop. 
If  hair  is  packed  in  their  crops,  you  can  feel 
it — not  unlike  an  old  greasy  rag. 


Scales  in  the  Poultry-House 

By  D.  S.  Burch 

R.  OTTO  GLOYER  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, is  a  firm  believer  in  keeping 
scales  in  the  poultry-house  and  using  them. 
He  had  six  nice  ducks  of  about  equal  size 
which  he  was  preparing  for  an  early  market. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  put  the  six 
ducks  on  the  scales,  and  they  weighed  four 
pounds  apiece.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week  they  weighed  six  pounds  apiece. 

At  two  months  of  age  they  weighed  eight 
pounds,  and  at  three  months  eight  pounds 
and  just  a  few  ounces.    Then  he  sold  them. 

"There  are  always  stages  in  the  growth 
of  .ducks,"  said  Mr.  Gloyer,  "when  they  grow 
rapidly  and  when  they  scarcely  grow  at  all. 
As  soon  as  the  cost  of  feed  exceeds  the  gain 
in  the  value  by  increased  weight,  that's  the 
time  to  sell.  Scales  are  the  only  means  of 
knowing  just  when  profitable  growth  ceases." 

Experience  ■with  Fireless 
Brooders 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 
CO.ME  four  years  ago  I  purchased  six  out- 
door  brooders.  They  had  been  used  con- 
siderably, and  that  season  they  became 
infested  with  lice,  which  I  found  were  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  a  building  of  such 
makeup.  The  next  season  I  tore  out  the 
whole  inside  of  the  brooders  and  applied  a 
good  coating  of  hot  whitewash  and  lice-killer 


Cross  section         Outside  appearance 

and  got  rid  of  the  lice.  Three  of  them  I 
used  for  brood-coops,  and  the  others  were 
made  higher  and  used  for  colony  coops  for 
the  growing  pullets. 

Having  heard  much  about  fireless  brooders, 
,1  thought  I  woulil-^ive  Umu^  a^-irial.  so  I  took 
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one  of  the  old  brooders  which  I  had  used 
for  brood-coops  and  converted  it  into  a 
fireless  brooder.  About  seven  inches  from 
the  floor  and  in  the  higher  half  of  the  brooder 
I  built  a  platform  of  matched  half-inch 
pieces.  For  a  hover  I  took  four  pieces 
1x2x24  inches,  nailed  them  together  to  form 
a  frame,  on  top  of  which  I  tacked  a  piece  of 
building-paper  (A).  Over  the  paper  I  nailed 
half-inch  matched  boards  (B).  Under  the 
frame  I  nailed  four  legs  so  as  to  raise  it 
about  five  inches  above  the  floor.  I  then 
took  some  heavy  outing  flannel  (D)  and 
tacked  it  underneath  the  frame  so  it  would 
lack  about  half  an  inch  of  touching  the  floor 
in  the  center.  A  ventilator  hole  (C)  was 
cut  in  the  top  and  strips  of  flannel  tacked 
all  around  the  edges  of  the  frame  and  after- 
ward slit  every  three  inches.  This  completed 
the  hover,  and  this  was  placed  upon  the 
platform,  described  above,  in  the  brooder. 

TTiis  Brooder  Raised  Thirty-Four  Out  of 
Thirty-Five  Chicks 

A  board  with  small  strips  nailed  on  it  al- 
lowed the  chicks  to  run  down  from  the 
hover  to  the  other  part  of  the  brooder.  This 
was  hinged  so  as  to  be  raised  at  night.  The 
other  half  of  the  brooder  makes  a  good 
space  for  feeding  and  exercise.  This  brooder 
proved  very  satisfactory.. 

The  first  brood  I  tried  in  it  was  a  brood 
of  thirty-five  Leghorn  chicks.  They  were 
hatched  with  hens  and  when  three  days  old 
were  placed  in  the  fireless  brooder.  I  never 
had  chicks  grow  better,  and  I  lost  only  one 
out  of  the  thirty-five. 

Pullets  for  Profit 

By  James  B.  Mormein 

OST  farmers  keep  both  hens  and  pullets. 
*  For  egg  production,  which  is  the  more 
profitable?  With  a  view  of  answering  this 
question,  I  made  a  test  last  year.  The  re- 
sults were  both  interesting  and  somewhat 
surprising.  The  flock  consisted  of  fifty-four 
fowls,  of  which  twenty  were  one-year-old 
hens  and  thirty-four  were  pullets.  The  test 
began  November  1,  1911,  and  closed  October 
31,  1912. 

The  pullets  of  the  year  1911  were  hatched 
later  than  usual,  so  that  the  hens  had  a  start 
of  fifteen  days  in  November,  with  an  egg 
yield  of  sixty-one  eggs  before  the  pullets 
began  to  lay  at  all.  In  fact,  only  seventeen 
eggs  were  laid  by  the  pullets  altogether  in 
that  month,  as  compared  with  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  eggs  laid  by  the  hens. 

Notwithstanding  this  handicap,  the  greater 
egg-laying  power  of  the  pullets  made  itself 
felt  before  the  next  month  was  over.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparative  record 
of  egg  production  by  hens  and  pullets  and 
the  computed  profitableness  of  the  latter : 


Gain  in 

Month       Hens  Pullets  Eggs  by 

Laid  Laid  Pullets 

1911 

Nov                   lis  17 

Dec  81  144  6 

1912 

Jan                     63  423  316 

Feb                    154  563  301 

Mar.                  293  633  135 

Apr                   328  565  7 

May                   271  621  160 

June                   181  578  270 

July                    120  533  329 

Aug.                  119  452  250 

Sept                    70  318  199 

Oct                     42  264  193 

Total    1,837  5,111  2,166 

The  gain  in  egg  production  by  the  pullets 
was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  hens  as  pullets,  the  difference  showing 
how  many  more  eggs  the  pullets  laid  than 
would  the  same  number  of  hens.  The  gain 
in  profitableness  of  pullets  was  determined 
by  calculating  the  value  of  the  eggs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  average  price  received  per 
dozen  for  eggs  during  each  month  of  the 
test.   The  pullets  were  much  more  profitable. 

Study  the  Hen-Markets 

The  essential  facts  of  this  experiment, 
therefore,  are  that,  on  the  assumption  of  an 
equal  number  of  pullets  and  hens,  the  pullets 
laid  2,166  more  eggs  than  the  hens;  at  pre- 
vailing prices  received  for  the  eggs  they 
were  worth  $55.93,  and  that  this  increase  in 
profit  was  secured  without  additional  ex- 
pense. While  there  are  some  advantages  in 
keeping  hens  into  their  second  year,  such  as 
the  greater  fertility  of  the  eggs  and  possible 
greater  vitality  of  resulting  chicks,  this  ex- 
periment shows  that  pullets  are  about  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  per  cent,  more  profit- 
able for  egg  production  than  hens. 

These  results  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  there  are  times  when  it  may  be  more 
profitable  to  sell  a  hen  for  meat  than  to  keep 
her  for  egg  production.  By  watching  the 
markets,  it  will  be  found  that  wholesale 
prices  differ  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  for 
hens  throughout  the  year.  If  selling  hens  at 
the  time  when  prices  are-highest  is  not  likely 
to  diminish  to  any  great  extent  the  egg  yield 
of  a  flock,  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  sell 
some  fowls  than  to  keep  them  for  egg  pro- 
duction. By  studying  these  points  carefully, 
the  farmer  or  poultryman  may  increase  his 
profits  quite  a  little  without  much  effort  on 
his   part,    except    to    watch   the  markets._ 


Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching 

By  Archie  E.  Vandervort 

'pHE  majority  of  troubles  and  difficulties  in 
-  hatching  eggs  can  be  traced  to  the  im- 
proper selection  and  care  of  the  eggs  we 
incubate.  In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching, 
never  use  one  that  is  small  for  the  variety 
of  the  bird,  and  never  set  an  egg  that  is 
long  and  out  of  proportion,  or  one  that  is 
nearly  or  quite  round.  Never  set  one  that 
is  flat,  that  has  a  thin  shell  or  a  lump  or 
ridge  in  the  shell,  or  one  with  a  thick,  rough 
or  wavy  shell.  Such  eggs  never  bring  forth 
prize  birds,  much  less  birds  fit  for  the  table. 
If  they  do  not  die  during  the  period  of  in- 
cubation, most  of  them  will  die  soon  after, 
and  if  by  chance  some  do  survive,  they  will 
be  invariably  worthless.  If  you  have  a  bird 
in  your  breeding-pens  that  lays  an  imperfect 
egg,  take  her  out,  for  she  will  never  prove 
to  be  a  good  breeder.  If  any  of  you  doubt 
this,  try  it  for  yourselves.  You  will  be  con- 
vinced if  you  mark  these  imperfect  eggs  and 
mark  the  chickens,  provided  any  of  them 
hatch. 

Another  serious  mistake  which  we  make 
in  selecting  eggs  for  hatching  is  in  keeping 
them  too  long.  They  should  not  be  over  two 
or  three  weeks  old.  The  fresher  the  egg, 
the  stronger  the  chick.  Some  of  you  may 
have  a  choice  breeding-pen,  and  in  order  to 
get  enough  to  fill  your  incubator  will  keep 
the  eggs  until  they  are  three  or  four  weeks 
old  and  then  set  them.  After  the  first  test, 
you  will  find  many  with  dead  germs.  After 
the  tenth  day,  if  you  go  over  them  again, 
you  will  find  several  more  that  fall  short  of 
the  proper  test,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  hatch  you  will  find  a  few  plump 
little  fellows  all  out  on  the  twentieth  day. 
I  have  had  many  come  out  on  the  nineteenth 
day.  Then  there  will  be  others  just  breaking 
the  shells,  while  still  more  do  not  come  out 
until  the  twenty-third  day.    Moreover,  you 


Select  only  medium-sized  eggs — ^avoid 
both  of  the  extremes  above 

will  find  a  few  that  were  fully  developed, 
but  did  not  have  strength  enough  to  break 
the  shell. 

Now  when  you  have  a  hatch  like  this  you 
are  apt  to  attribute  the  fault  to  the  incubator 
rather  than  to  the  eggs  or,  more  correctly, 
to  yourself.  Why  do  the  eggs  hatch  so 
unevenly?  The  machine  seemed  to  regulate 
perfectly,  but  we  say  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  ventilation,  or  we 
assign  any  reason  other  than  the  right  one. 
But  many  times  the  trouble  is  with  the  eggs. 
The  newer  the  eggs,  the  shorter  time  it  takes 
for  them  to  incubate  and  the  stronger  are 
the  chicks.  The  longer  it  takes  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  the  older  they  are.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  an  eggshell  is  porous  and  is  con- 
stantly evaporating  and  the  germ  is  gradu- 
ally weakening  until  there  is  not  enough 
strength  left  in  the  chick  to  enable  him  to 
help  himself  out  of  the  shell.  If  you  wish 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  I  suggest  that  you 
try  it.  Take  a  setting  hen,  put  under  her  one 
egg  that  has  just  been  laid  and  still  warm, 
then  take  two  eggs  that  are  a  week  old,  two 
that  are  two  weeks  old,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  reached  the  sixth  week.  This  will  give 
you  thirteen  eggs.  Mark  the  dates  on  these 
eggs,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
hatch  keep  close  watch.  You  will  find  that 
the  egg  that  never  got  cold  will  be  the  first 
to  hatch,  and  so  on  through  the  different 
ages.     If  the  oldest  eggs  hatch  at  all,  they 


will  be  always  behind  the  rest,  and  the 
chicks  will  die  sooner  or  later  before  they 
are  weaned. 

I  find  it  a  very  good  practice  to  date  the 
eggs  as  I  bring  them  in,  and  then  I  am  able 
to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  ones 
even  if  they  are  put  together.  If  you  want 
the  best  results,  do  not  set  eggs  that  are 
over  fifteen  days  old.  And  don't  always 
blame  the  incubator  for  a  poor  hatch. 


Exercise  for  Poultry 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 

'J'HE  fact  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  while  a  busy  hen  may  not  necessarily 
be  a  heavy  laying  hen,  an  idle  hen  will  lay 
few  eggs  if  any  at  all.  How  to  keep  their 
hens  busy  is  a  problem  many  poultry-keepers 
have  tried  to  solve.  Probably  the  use  of 
deep  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  houses  is  the 
best  expedient,  although  exercisers  which 
drop  a  little  grain  when  a  hen  pecks  at  a 
baited  bar  are  excellent  devices  for  use  in 
small  flocks,  especially  in  towns  where  straw 
is  expensive  and  leaves  hard  to  get. 

The  cost  of  straw  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  it  may  become  a  large  item. 
Leaves  make  excellent  litter,  and  the  saving 
to  be  found  by  using  them  is  often  well 
worth  while.  Pine-needles  will  answer  if 
dry,  and  sawdust  is  sometimes  used. 

The  simplest  plan  is  to  start  with  a  light 
litter,  throwing  in  more  as  it  is  tramped 
down  and  broken  up.  The  litter  is  of  little 
use  if  it  is  so  hard  that  the  grain  remains 
on  top.  It  need  not  be  removed  until  it 
becomes  damp,  perhaps  not  until  spring,  if  a 
ne\  lot  is  added  at  frequent  intervals. 

Some  poulty-keepers  use  a  fork  to  open 
up  the  litter  every  morning,  so  that  the  grain 
will  work  into  it.  Others  feed  liberally  at 
night,  so  that  much  of  the  grain  will  be 
buried  by  the  hens,  with  the  idea  that  the 
birds  will  unearth  it  when  they  begin  scratch- 
ing in  the  early  morning.  That  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  man  who  does  not  want  to  feel 
that  he  must  be  out  of  bed  as  soon  as  it  is 
daylight  to  give  his  pullets  their  breakfast. 
A  little  hemp-seed  scattered  in  the  litter  will 
induce  especially  energetic  scratching,  and 
it  is  evident  that  more  work  will  be  required 
to  find  small  than  large  grains.  There  must 
always  be  something  in  the  litter,  though,  or 
the  birds  wiU  get  discouraged. 

On  one  large  plant  grain  is  given  five 
times  a  day  or  more,  a  little  each  time.  The 
extra  work  is  considered  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  hens  are  kept  constantly  at  work. 
They  will  always  work  harder  when  fresh 
grain  is  given.  A  man  with  a  few  hens  may 
promote  exercise  by  warming  the  grain  be- 
fore it  is  thrown  into  the  litter  in  cold 
weather.  Hens  greatly  relish  warm  mash, 
and  the  work  involved  is  small  when  only 
a  few  hens  are  kept. 

Warm  Mashes  Make  Hens  Lazy 

Amateurs  sometimes  are  puzzled  to  know 
how  much  to  feed  when  throwing  grain  in 
the  litter  and  are  prone  to  overfeed,  making 
it  so  easy  for  the  hens  to  fill  their  crops 
that  they  will  not  work  long.  If  a  dry  mash 
is  kept  before  the  hens  at  all  times,  the 
poultry-keeper  may  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  his  birds  need  never  go  hungry 
even  if  they  have  difficulty  in  finding  all  the 
grain  they  need  to  satisfy  themselves. 

The  use  of  warm  soft  mashes  sometimes 
has  the  effect  of  making  hens  lazy.  If  a 
heavy  feeding  of  mash  is  given  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  hens  will  fill  up  on  that  and  then 
stand  around  for  several  hours.  If  the 
amount  of  mash  is  made  so  small  that  their 
hunger  is  not  satisfied,  no  damage  will  result. 
A  mash  at  the  close  of  day  is  not  advisable, 
in  my  opinion,  but  it  may  be  given  an  hour 
or  two  before  roosting-time  and  followed 
with  a  feeding  of  whole  corn.  The  corn 
will  almost  always  be  eaten,  in  spite  of  the 


Johnson's 
New  Book 

  Tells  Why  Farm  Folks 

Make  Big  Money  With  The 

Oid  Trusty  Incubator 


400,000  people- 
most  of  them 
farm  folks, 
have  made  big 
money  with  the 
Old  Trusty. 
The  Johnson's 
new  book  tella 
why.  It  also 
tells  why  the 
Old  Trusty 
costs  less  than 
610,  freight  pre- 
paid— and  why 
any  on  e  else 
would  have  to 
charge  815  to 
«20  for  it. 


Johnson  Pays 
Freight  E.  of  Rockies 


30  to  90  Days  Free  Trial 
And  10  Years  Guarantee 

Voa  can  read  all  about  the  Johnson's  and  their  400,000 

^customers  and  friends  in  this 

Free  Poultry 
Book  T^vr/e 

JohnBon's  price  Is  lowerthaa 
•10   complete— freight  paid 
East  of  the  Rockies,  that  far 
If  you  live  beyond.    Let  John- 
Bon  tell  Toa  his  price  and  send 
you  hlB  Big  New   1913  Poultry 
book,  with  over  300  photograpas 
FREE.  Address 

JOHNSON-lncubator  Man* 
Clay  Center*  Nebr. 


Pull 

Stumps 

Double  year  profits  1 
Farm  all  your  landl 
Don't  let  stumps  stand 
inyourway.  Bull  them 


out.  Clearanacreadaywithtbo 


Hercules  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

SO  days  trial,  3  year  guaran* 
tee,  special  price  offer  now. 
Write  postal  for  book  and 
money-saving  offer. 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 


>  978  2l8t  St.,  Ceo- 
terville, 


FLORIDA 

FOR  SALE— BARGAIN 

BEST  GROVE  in  Southern  Florida,  situated  be- 
low the  frost  line  and  about  1 K  miles  of  Fort  Myers, 
a  town  of  5,000  and  adjoining  East  Fort  Myers;  30 
acres  in  tract,  22  acres  set  to  grove  containing  1,400 
grapefruit  orange,  and  tangerine  trees,  mostly 
grapefruit;  800  trees,  12  to  25  years  old  and  will  bear 
from  5  to  20  boxes  each;  400  just  starting  to  bear;  8 
acres  cleared  can  be  divided  into  buildinglots.  aslots 
are  already  sold  on  two  sides  of  same;  3  streets  lead- 
ing to  property;  5  room  cottage,  large  barn  and 
packing  house;  4-inch  flowing  well;  700  feet  deep. 
Price  827,000;  one-half  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

0.  F.  SGHROLL.  728  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville.  Ky. 

One  Hatch  FREE 

^         The  squarest  incubator  offer  ever  made, 
UNITO-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 
Hatches  More  Chicks  at  the  Least  Cost  Par  Chlckj^ 

Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  more 
chicks,  stronger,  healthier  chicks  at  ] 
less  cost  than  any  other  incubator—  ' 
Send  it  back.   Write  today  for  big 
money  saving  proposition. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.' 
409  Un.  Factories  Blig.  Cleyelsnd,  O. 


/( IS  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  vera  best  attention. 


Come  —  Farm  Where  Success  is  Sure 

WHY  waste  time  and  wear  out  your  life  working  an  Eastern  farm,  when  land  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  California,  will  produce  many  times  more  net 
profit  to  the  acre,  with  less  work  and  worry.    In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia the  soil  is  richer,  sun  shines  more  often  and  irrigation  makes  you 
independent  of  the  rain  and  drought. 

Oranges,  alfalfa  and  all  fruits,  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  mature 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  Northern  California. 

Stock  and  poultry  are  easier  to  raiie  and  produce  more  because  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  where  green  feed^rows  in 
abundance. 

Markets  are  near,  with  cheap  railroad,  river  and  trolley  transportation. 
Investigate  these  wonderful  farms;  large  acreage  is  unnecessary. 

"TWENTY'S  PLENTY— FORTY'S  A  FORTUNE" 


.'Read  carefully  this  ta 
will  then  understand  why 
monev  makers. 

Alfalfa  

Almonds  .... 

Apples  

Apricots  .... 
Asparagus   .  .  . 

Beans   

Blackberries  .  . 
Cherries  .... 
Eng-llsh  Walnuts 

Fig-s  

Grapes  'Kaism)  . 
Grapes  'Table) .  . 
Grapes  (Winei  .  . 


ble  of  profits  and  note  the  production  to  the  acre;  you 
the  Kuhn  irrigated  farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are 


$60  to  ! 

80  to 
100  to 
100  to 
100  to 
60  to 
150  to 
150  to 
125  to 
100  to 
80  to 
75  to 
90  to 


1100 
100 
300 
150 
250 
100 
300 
300 
300 
200 
150 
150 
150 


liemons  .... 
Xjoganberries  . 

Olives  

Oranges  .... 
Peaches  .... 

Pears   

Plums  

Potatoes  (Irish) 
Potatoes  (Sweet) 
Prunes .  .  .  . 
Strawberries 
Sugar  Beets  .  . 
Tomatoes    .  .  . 


SI  50  to  $300 

150  to  300 

100  to  200 

200  to  400 

200  to  300 

150  to  300 

lOO  to  200 

100  to  150 

100  to  150 

125  to  200 

200  to  300 

40to  75 

100  to  150 


Write  to-day  and  learn  of  people  who  are  making  big  money  to-day  on  Kuhn's 
Sacramento  Valley  Farms,  the  profits  paying  the  purchase  price. 

Don't  delay  if  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  every  day  now  sees  new 
settlers  moving  on  this  land  and  the  best  farms  go  first. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  1S7 
Sll  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  ILL..  137  South  La  Salle  Street  NEW  YOEK,  N.  T..  501  Fifth  Avenue 
SAN  FEANOISCO.  OAL..  412  Market  Street  WILLOWS.  CAL.r405  Sycamore  Street 


SECOND  CDXTINQ  THIS  SEASON 
The  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  is  unquestionably  America's  best  ALFALFA  country 
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Accident  Insurance 

WHAT  are  you  worth  without 
your  hands?  Protect  them 
well  There  is  danger  in  bare 
hands  and  danger  in  gloves  that  are 
too  bulky  or  too  '  flimsy." 

Hansen's  Gloves 

are  built  so  carefully  that  they  give  free 
motion  —  perfect  control  o£  wrist  and 
nimble  fingers,  yet  strong  enough  to  af- 
ford complete  protection. 

Made  of  strongest,  softest  leathers,  they  in- 
svre  yoor  bands  and  give  the  true  economy  of 
lasting  scrrice.  Cannot  stiffen  or  harden  and 
gasoline  cleans  them  quickly. 

FREE  BOOK  AND  TRY  ON 

Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  book  showlngall  styles 
and  it  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Hansen's  we 
will  send  you  a  pair  on  approval.  Write  now, 

O.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO. 
113  Detroit  Street  Milwankee,  WU. 


mash  feed.  just,  consumed,  and  the  hens- will 
go  to  roost  with  full  crops,  the  digestion  of 
the  two  kinds  of  feed  taking  a  long  time. 

A  hundred  hens  in  a  long  house  will  get 
more  exercise  than  ten  in  a  small  house,  al- 
though the  amount  of  floor  space  per  bird 
may  be  the  same.  More  hens  may  be  kept 
proportionately  in  large  flocks  than  in  small 
ones.  The  fact  that  she  can  walk  fifty  feet 
in  one  direction  instead  of  five  or  six  is 
the  important  point  to  the  hen.  That  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  hens  with  the  same  privi- 
lege does  not  concern  her.  More  room  per 
bird  is  needed  in  small  houses,  for  the  hens 
are  obliged  to  turn  around  oftener  and  get 
in  each  other's  way  to  a  greater  extent.  Hens 
will  exercise  more  when  they  have  a  com- 
fortable amount  of  room ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  they  feel  contented  and  happy,  and 
not  nagged  and  irritated.  Keep  a  cow  in 
good  humor,  and  she  will  give  more  milk, 
and  the  same  principle  applies  to  a  large 
extent  to  a  hen. 


How  to  Make  a  Trap- Nest 

By  J.  S.  Underwood 

T^E  box  shown  in  the  sketch  is  made  of 
strips  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
one  inch  wide,  the  strips  being  placed  about 
one  inch  apart.  In  the  rear  of  the  box  the 
nest  is  made  some  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  bottom.  In  front  of  the  nest  is  a  one- 
by-two-inch  piece  (2)  hinged  at  A.  The 
end  of  rod  2  rests  on  rod  1,  which  is 
pivoted  at  B,  the  long  end  being  to  the 
front. 

The  door  is  hinged  at  corner  of  box  with 
spring  hinges  and  closes  itself  when  set 


O.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO. 

113  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

I       Yon  may  send  me  Free  ana  postpaid  youp  book  ■ 

S showing  Hansen's  Gloves.  I  am  most  interested  in  ■ 
the  styles  for  the  following  purpose.  ■ 


jiieauca  »tferTe  vtiMi  kml -cf  rort,  dxlT^^  or  eport 


'  Town . 


^..F.i?  SMe  —^J 


.fr-77>  EXCELL  Metal, 
liJUl^  Roof  in6  Is  New 


We  Ship  Direct  To  You 
From  the  Factory,  UNITO 
Excell  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding,  at  the  lowest  fac- 
tory prices. 


UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roof- 
ing is  the  kindthat  wears, 
because  it  is  made  by  the 
open  hearth  process, 
every  sheet  is  full  weight 
and  full  gauge.  By  buying  now  yoQ  will  get  the 
!>enpfir  of  our  extremely  low  prices.  UNITO  Ezcell 
Metal  Roofing  is  easy  to  lay,  because  every  sheet 
is  straight,  flat,  ajid  of  standard  gauge — There  are 
no  seconds  or  short  sheets. 

SEE  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

Wrected  Koofing  is  always  second  hand.  It  is  all 
but  worn  out  before  you  get  it.    If  you  could 
-diamine  it  before  yon  buy  it,  you  would  see  that  i 
was  dear  at  any  price.   UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing 
is  so  good  that  we  want  to  send  yon 

SAMPLES  FREE 

See  it — Teet  It— Feel  how  stiff  it  is — The  life  is 
in  it— It  will  last. 

EXPERT  ROOFING  ENGINEER  ABVICE  FREE 

Let  as  know  yonrwants.    Tell  us  the  size  of  your 
building,  and  we  will  tell  you  just  how  much  roof- 
ing vou  will  need— How  much  it  will  cost  you.  We 
will' show  you  how  to  lay  the  roof  so  that  you  can* 
possibly  go  wrong.  We  will  answer  any  (jnestion 
,vou  want  to  know  about  metal  roofing  or  siding. 
Write  for  our  book  on  motal  roofing,  and 
don't  fail  to  make  your  wants  known. 


t  free  by  rod  1.    The  door  opens  on  inside  of 
box  position  shown  by  dotted  lines  and  is 
held  open  by  rod  1  until  hen  steps  on  rod  2 
;  when  the  door  is  released  and  closes  itself. 
When  the  hen  enters  the  box  in  getting 
on  nest,  she  will  always  fly  upon  rod  2. 

These  boxes  can  be  made  double ;  that  is, 
several  partition   walls   built   in  the  same 
frame.     The  dimensions  are :  length  three 
feet,  width  one  and  one-half  or  two  feet  and 
,  height  about  two  feet.    A  door  is  made  in 
■  top  of  box  for  taking  out  the  hen.    We  have 
;  used  this  style  of  nest  for  some  time  with 
I  very  pleasing  results. 


THE  UNFTED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
221  United  Factories  BIdg.  Cleveland, 


Ohio 
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Gasoline  Engine- 

Absol  u  tely  free* trial  of Schm  id t's 
Chilled  Cylinder  Engines.  If  you  keep 
this  engine,  send  hrst  payment  of  only 
$7.50.    Long  time  on  balance.  Price 
same  as  dealers  pay.  ^  mm  f\ 
Marveloos  chlllect  cy-  # 
Under.  Yoorchoiceof  * 
sizes.  Five  years*  gTiarantee.  Freebook,  After  Trial 
''How  to  Use  Power."   Write  for  all  particulars. 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO.  ENGINE  WORKS 
Department  4032  Oavenporty  la* 


A  Pen  of  Ten  That  Made  Good 

By  W.  E.  Griffith 
T  HAVE  a  pen  of  ten  Single-Comb  White 
Leghorns  that  were  hatched  in  March, 
1911.  The  first  egg  from  these  pullets  was 
secured  November  14th,  and  during  the  year 
ending  November  13,  1912,  they  laid  2,030 
'  eggs,  an  average  of  203  eggs  each  for  the 
ten  pullets. 

The  production  by  months  follows : 

November,  1911  (17  days)   29 

December    133 

January,  1912    120 

February    160 

March    178 

April    211 

May    272 

Tune    252 

July    240 

August   222 

September    163 

October    40 

November  (13  days)    10 


Successful  Machine  Incubation 

By  G.  Walters 

THE  title  of  this  article  naturally  leads 
one  to  believe  that  the  incubator  is  the 
all-important  thing  in  securing  good  hatches. 
The  success  lies  principally  on  the  good 
judgment  used  by  the  incubator-operator 
and  the  care  taken  of  the  flock. 

Hatching  Eggs  Must  Not  be  Chilled 

To  secure  good  hatches  we  must  first  have 
hatchable  eggs.  Many  are  the  ways  in  which 
eggs  can  be  made  unfit  for  hatching  pur- 
poses. Fat  hens  and  no  exercise  of  the 
males  will  do  it.  Late-hatched  chickens  or 
immature  stock  often  results  in  not  only 
poor  hatches,  but  weak  chicks,  with  many 
dying  in  the  shell  just  before  hatching-time. 
This  is  also  often  the  case  with  older  pullets 
which  have  laid  well  and  steadily  all  winter. 
The  best  remedy  is  that  practised  on  most 
successful  poultry-farms. 

Only  two-year-old  hens  mated  with  vigor- 
ous one-year-old  males  are  used  for  breeders. 
These  hens  have  a  rest  during  the  molt  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  As  they  are  ma- 
ture and  have  had  a  long  rest,  they  lay 
large  fertile  eggs  that  not  only  hatch  well, 
but  give  large  sturdy  chicks  that  thrive. 
When  saving  eggs  for  hatching  in  cold 
weather,  gather  them  at  least  twice  daily  to 
prevent  their  being  chilled. 

A  very  common  but  bad  practice  among 
breeders  having  a  small  flock  is  the  saving 
of  hatching  eggs  for  two  weeks  or  more  and 
storing  them  in  a  room  having  a  high  and 
widely  fluctuating  temperature.  The  sooner 
eggs  are  incubated  after  laid,  the  better  the 
hatch.  All  hatching  eggs  should  be  kept  in 
a  room  with  a  temperature  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  degrees  for  best  results,  and  all  eggs 
two  days  old  or  older  turned  daUy. 

Select  a  Cool  Room  of  Uniform 
Temperature 

AU  authorities  agree  that  the  best  place 
for  operating  an  incubator  is  in  a  cool  room 
having  a  uniform  temperature.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  cellar,  well  ventilated,  is  a  fine 
place.  The  least  desirable  place,  and  one  so 
often  used,  is  the  kitchen.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  the  kitchen  are  the  excessive  heat 
throughout  the  day,  the  constant  jarring  of 
the  machine,  the  possibility  of  children  med- 
dling and  the  danger  of  placing  objects  on 
top.  as  well  as  the  pet  cat  sleeping  thereon, 
which  so  often  interferes  with  the  regulating 
apparatus. 

We  all  know  the  evil  effects  of  thunder- 
storms and  explosions  on  hatching  eggs,  so, 
to  overcome  them,  put  a  piece  of  hard  rub- 
ber under  each  incubator  leg.  The  machine 
should  be  placed  absolutely  level,  and  failure 
to  do  this  will  result  in  varying  temperatures 
in  the  egg-chamber.  It  is  easily  determined 
by  applying  the  level  to  the  four  sides  of  the 
top  of  the  machine. 

The  manufacturer  of  your  incubator 
should  know  best  how  to  operate  that  par- 
ticular machine,  therefore  follow  their  in- 
structions, unless  you  know  by  experience 
that  you  have  a  better  way  of  handling  it. 
Be  sure  to  run  the  incubator  several  days 
and  have  it  well  regulated  before  putting 
eggs  in  it 

I7se  only  clean,  well-shaped,  good-sized 
eggs  such  as  you  would  have  your  next 
season's  pullets  lay. 

I  begin  turning  the  eggs  the  second  day 
and  have  never  had  any  "germs  stuck  to  the 
shell."  The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  germ, 
or  embryo,  being  lighter  than  the  rest  of 
the  egg,  floats  to  the  top,  and  if  there  long 
it  sticks  to  the  shell  and  dies. 

Remove  the  Unfertile  Eggs 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 

absent  and  the  membrane  dry  and  white,  you 
may  be  sure  that  moisture  is  needed.  I 
begin  to  apply  moisture  the  seventh  day  and 
keep  it  up  until  the  twentieth  by  sprinkling 
the  incubator-cellar  floor  daily,  or,  if  this 
should  be  impossible,  pans  of  water  are 
placed  under  the  machine.  If  this  is  found 
to  be  insufficient,  a  piece  of  burlap  or  a 
sponge  is  soaked  in  warm  water  and  placed 
in  the  nursery  drawers  or  bottom  of  ma- 
chine and  is  wetted  daily  from  the  fifteenth 
to  nineteenth  day. 

The  door  of  the  incubator  should  not  be 
opened  during  hatching-tittie  for  fear  of 
chilling  chicks. 

Evaporation  is  a  cooling  process,  there- 
fore, while  the  chicks  are  hatching,  the  ther- 
mometer should  register  from  one  hondred 
and  five  to  one  hundred  and  six  degrees,  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  one  hundred  and  three 
degrees  from  the  first  to  twentieth  day.  I 
like  to  see  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  quite 
lively  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  day.  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  best  chicks.  If  they 
hatch  much  before  or  after  this  when  run  at 
one  hundred  and  three  degrees,  it  probably 
is  due  to  a  faulty  thermometer ;  if  so,  an 
accurate  one  should  replace  it,  or,  if  the 
chicks  hatch  too  soon,  the  thermometer 
should  read  less  than  one  hundred  and  three 
degrees,  and  if  the  hatch  is  late  have  it  read 
above  one  hundred  and  three  degrees.  When 
the  chicks  are  all  hatched  and  dry,  the  shells 
and  unhatched  eggs  are  removed  and  the 
incubator  run  slightly  lower,  when  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours"  time  they  are 
removed  to  the  brooder. 


Total   2,030 


It  is  to  your  advantate  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


This  Engine  is  ^  Better 
Than  Its  Rating 

More  actual  enpine  for  your  money— extra  working 
power — a  reserve  strength  for  extra  loads — an  engine 
Uiat  does  the  job  and  does  not  get  stuck — these  are 
■ome  of  the  features  that  make  our  engines  different 
from  the  common  run.  Workmanship  and  design, 
too,  following  the  most  approved  practice  for  highest 
Crade  engine  manufacturing,  with  many  exclusive 
features  added,  distinguish  the 

Jacobson  Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

You  c:in  di  P'-nd  upon  getting  fully  one-third  more 
workinL'  power  than  in  other  engines  of  equal  rating. 
Simplirity.  too.  and  strength — an  engine  the  non- 
expert can  run  without  fear  of  breakdown. 

If  you  want  satisfactory,  dependable 
power  that  will  run  day  in  and  day 
out  at  lowest  known 
cost,  write  for  prices 
nd  information. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  0 
Wknen,  Fa. 


All  unfertile  eggs  are  tested  out  about  the 
tenth  day  and  fed  to  the  hens.    The  eggs 
are  all  turned  carefully  twice  daily  from  the 
second  to  the  eighteenth  day.    The  egg-trays 
are  turned  end  for  end  mornings,  and  side 
for  side  at  night,  thus  insuring  a  uniform 
quick  hatch.     The  length  of  time  to  cool 
depends  largely  on  the  temperature  of  room 
and  kind  of  incubator  used. 
These  pullets  were  housed  in  a  piano-box       With  slatted-bottom  machines  I  begin  cool- 
covered  with  prepared  roofing,  and  had  for    ing  the  eggs  on  the  seventh  day  of  incuba- 
an  outside  run  a  yard  six  by  twenty  feet  in    tion  from  three  to  five  minutes  twice  daily, 
the  rear  of  a  city  lot  in  Ohio.    The  birds    when  the  time  is  gradually  increased  about 
were  kept  continuously  in  the  quarters  de-    one  minute  a  day  to  the  eighteenth,  with  a 
scribed  during  the  year,  but  the  house  was    room  temperature  of  forty-five  to  sixty  de- 
cleaned  every  day.  grees,  while  with  a  temperature  of  sixty  to 
They  were  fed  as  follows : .  The  morning    eighty  degrees  the  length  of  time  for  cooling 
feed  was  one  pint  of  ground  corn  and  oats    is  about  doubled. 

and  one  pint  of  bran  and  middlings  mixed  The  moisture  problem  I  consider  even  a 
with  two  ounces  of  beef-scrap,  made  into  a  more  important  item.  Since  there  are  so 
mash  damp  enough  to  crumble.  The  noon  many  hundred  makes  of  incubators  and  lo- 
feed  was  one  pint  of  wheat  and  oats  mixed,  cated  in  every  locality  in  the  United  States, 
also  the  table-scraps.  The  evening  feed  was  it  is  impossible  to  give  directions  for  apply- 
one  quart  of  grain  mixed  as  follows:  one  ing  moisture  to  the  incubator  in  each  indi- 
part  cracked  com,  one  part  wheat  and  one  vidua!  case,  for  the  climatic  conditions  vary 
part  oats.  This  was  scattered  in  the  pen  so.  If  your  incubator  instructions  have  but 
with  the  litter.  They  had  access  to  charcoal,  one  rule  for  both  high  and  low  altitudes  and 
oyster-shell  and  grit  all  the  time,  and  fresh  you  get  poor  hatches,  I  would  advise  writing 
water  three  times  a  day.  We  also  kept  a  the  manufacturer  of  your  machine  for  in- 
dry  mash  constantly  before  them  composed  formation  which  he  will  give  freely.  High 
of  five  pounds  of  middlings,  five  pounds  of  altitudes  usually  need  more  moisture  for 
wheat-bran,  one  pound  of  oil-meal  and  one  hatching  because  of  the  greater  dryness, 
pound  of  corn-meal  fed  dry  in  a  hopper.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Moisture  is  Needed 

The  green  feed  in  summer  was  lawn-clip- 

pings,  and  in  winter  sprouted  oats.  There  are  two  characteristics  of  a  good 

hatch.    They  are,  first,  that  moisture  collects 
The  value  of  the  eggs,  at  twenty-five  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  door  at  hatching- 
cents  a  dozen,  was  $42.25    time,  and,  second,  the  membrane  surround- 

The  cost  of  the  feed  was   16.25    ing  the  chick  is  wet  and  can  be  easily  broken 

 "    or  torn  by  the  chick  when  coming  out  of 

Net  profit   $26.00    the  shell.     If  the  moisture  on  window  is 


Mending  Eggs  with  Paraffin 

By  J.  B.  Rogerson 

iL'RING  the  hatching  season  last  spring  I 
had  placed  a  setting  of  fine  eggs.  A  few 
days  before  the  chicks  were  due  to  hatch, 
two  eggs  were  accidentally  cracked  and  be- 
gan to  bleed,  showing  that  the  chicks  were 
fully  developed  and  alive.  I  took  the  eggs 
from  the  nest  very  carefully,  melted  a  little 
paraffin,  and  when  it  was  slightly  cool  I 
poured  it  over  the  broken  places  of  the 
eggshell,  being  careful  not  to  cover  any 
more  surface  than  was  necessary. 

Both  the  eggs  produced  fine,  healthy 
chicks  that  were  raised  to  maturity. 


Hen-House  Ventilation 

By  Chesla  Sherlock 
XTENTILATION.    proper    ventilation,  is 
most   important   in   building   a  poultry- 
house.    A  house  may  have  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  make  it  an  ideal  habitation  for 


The  sash  and  muslin  are  used  in  winter 

fowls,  but  fail  to  provide  proper  ventilation. 
Hens  must  have  fresh  air  and  lots  of  it. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  provided  is  of 
little  consequence  if  it  is  made  possible  with- 
out causing  drafts  on  the  fowls,  especially  at 
night 

W^e  have  experimented  with  ventilation 
in  this  respect  and  have  found  muslin  frames 
to  be  the  best  and  safest  means  of  providing 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
a  way  that  cannot  possibly  injure  the  fowls. 
These  frames,  we  have  found,  will  do  better 
service  if  they  are  placed  somewhat  near  the 
top  of  the  south  wall  of  the  house.  We  tried 
placing  them  near  the  ground,  but  that 
proved  very  dangerous.  The  air  came  in 
through  the  frames,  when  they  were  near  the 
floor,  and  caused  excessive  drafts,  which 
were  decidedly  injurious  to  the  fowls  in 
cold  weather,  causing  colds,  and  in  one  case 
roup. 

All  the  windows  and  muslin  frames  are  on 
hinges  and  open  inward,  so  that  they  can 
be  changed  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds 
to  any  de^rable  position.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  all  the  frames  and  windows  com- 
pletely open  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  methods  of  ventilation.    A  win- 


The  screen  is  enough  in  summer 

dow  may  be  opened  only  an  inch,  if  it  is  so 
desired.  Everything  is  so  regulated  that 
perfect  ventilation  can  be  secured  in  all 
manner  of  weather. 
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Farm  Fables — The  Horse 

■AM  Old  Bill.  Being 
just  Old  Bill  is  more 
'of  a  tragedy  than  you 
can  possibly  imagine, 
for  while  you  are  cer- 
tain that  you  know 
more  than  I  know, 
you  must  acknowledge 
that  I  understand  you 
and  that  you  do  not 
understand  me. 

Therefore,  I  have 
some  reason  and  au- 
thority   for  lecturing. 

I  was  born  on  a 
stock  farm.  When  I 
was  young,  my  feet 
wore  fleet,  and  I  was  celebrated,  for  I  won 
great  races  and  money  for  my  master.  Then 
my  joints  grew  stiff,  and  I  began  to  finish 
behind,  and  I  was  sold  to  a  farmer.  Not 
having  been  taught  to  drag  the  plow,  I 
made  a  bad  job  of  it.  Soon  I  became  the 
go-to-the-village-and-church  horse. 

But  won't  you  please  remember  that  I 
dj  my  best?  I  am  careful  when  the  chil- 
dren drive  me.  I  am  often  left  without 
hitch  or  hindrance  in  front  of  stores  or  the 
post-office,  and  I  do  not  wander  away — or 
run  away,  for  I  can  still  run,  if  you  please. 

Please  keep  it  in  mind  that  Old  Bill  has 
pride,  the  pride  and  dignity  which  come  of 
advancing  years  and  past  performances.  I 
do  not  like  to  be  considered  "hired  help." 
I  am  one  of  the  family,  and  if  you  will  treat 
me  as  such,  you  will  find  me  a  valuable 
member  of  the  family. 

'  Old  Bill  the  Horse. 


Myself 


Doctored  Heaves 

By  David  Buffum 

"IN  BUYING  a  horse,  how  can  one  tell 
*  whether  it  has  the  heaves  ?  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  when  a  horse  having  the  heaves 
has  been  drugged  or  doctored  in  some  way, 
no  one  can  tell  if  it  has  the  heaves.  Is  that 
true?'' 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  which  I  am 
as'<ed  by  a  New  York  subscriber,  I  have  the 
following  to  say:  A  horse  that  has  the 
heaves  will  breathe  in  rather  long  breaths, 
and  in  expelling  the  breath  his  flanks  and 
bt-lly  will  be  drawn  in  a  little.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  easiest  diseases  to  detect.  I  would  ad- 
vise anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  disease  to 
examine  some  horse  that  is  known  to  have 
it.  After  one  such  examination  one  should 
hai  e  no  trouble  in  recognizing  it  again. 

Heaves  can  be  "covered,"  as  it  is  termed, 
temporarily  by  the  use  of  drugs,  and  in  such 
ca;es  one  probably  would  not  detect  it. 
Reputable  dealers  who  handle  new  stock 
rarely  do  these  things.  They  are  more  often 
practised  by  those  who  deal  in  second-hand 
horses.  The  best  way  for  anyone  who  is 
not  interested  in  pteying  the  horse-swapping 
g, .me,  especially  if  he  is  inexperienced  in 
the  dark  and  dubious  ways  of  horse-trading, 
is  to  keep  out  of  it  and  deal  only  with 
reputable  men.  I  do  not  say  that  all  deal- 
ers who  handle  old  horses  do.  but  to  learn 
wl'O  will  do  them  and  who  will  not  is  often 
rather  expensive  for  the  inexperienced 
horseman. 


Money  from  the  Mule 

By  George  H.  Dacy 
T^HE  existent  keen  demand  for  high-grade 
mules  and  the  relatively  high  prices 
which  these  animals  command  on  the  general 
market  should  make  mule-raising  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  side-line  business  on  the 
general  farm.  For  foundation  stock  good 
grade  mares  and  a  pure-bred  jack  of  the 
desirable  type  are  essential.  A  good  jack 
will  cost  about  $1,000,  and  this  expense  can 
be  minimized  per  farm  by  four  or  five  neigh- 
bors combining  and  purchasing  a  jack  on 
the  cooperative  plan.  In  addition  to  using 
the  male  for  service  in  their  private  herds, 
these  owners  may  also  stand  the  jack  for 
public  service,  and  within  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons the  animal  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
.  himself  in  service  fees. 

Good  mares  must  be  mated  with  a  good 
jack  where  the  desire  is  to  secure  good 
mules.  The  prevalent  idea  that  any  sort  of 
a  scrub  female  is  suitable  as  a  mule  mother 
is  wholly  erroneous.  Strong,  vigorous  farm 
mares  that  stand  about  fifteen  or  fifteen  and 
one-half  hands  high  and  weigh  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  hundred  pounds  are  the 
variety  of  females  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  top-quality  mules.  The  jack  should 
weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
and  should  stand  about  fifteen  and  one-half 
hands.  Practical  results  indicate  that  the 
jack  will  type  the  external  characters  of  the 
mule,  while  the  mare  will  influence  the  in- 
ternal dispositions  of  the  offspring. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  life  the 
mule  foal  requires  as  m.uch  care  as  does  the 
horse  colt,  but  after  that  the  mule  is  pretty 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  One 
special  feature  of  the  mule-raising  business 
that  should  appeal  to  the  average  farmer  is 


the  ready  opportunity  that  is  afforded  the 
producer  for  realizing  on  his  mule-colt  crop. 
Farmers  who  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  mules 
to  maturity  can  readily  sell  the  foals  subse- 
quent to  weaning  for  about  $75  or  $80  per 
animal.  The  farmer  who  carries  his  mules 
until  they  are  yearlings  may  then  dispose  of 
the  youngsters  for  from  $110  to  $125  apiece, 
while  the  farmer  who  maintains  the  animals 
until  they  are  two-year-olds  receives  about 
$150  per  head  for  his  crop.  Three-year-old 
mules  bring  $175  to  $200,  while  mature,  full- 
grown  animals  sell  for  upward  of  $200, 
dependent  on  their  size,  condition  and 
quality. 

The  first  year  of  active  service  the  mature 
jack  is  able  to  serve  about  fifty  or  sixty 
mares,  while  during  subsequent  seasons  he 
is  able  to  handle  as  many  as  seventy-five  or 
eighty  females  without  arfy  trouble.  Mis- 
souri mule-raisers  assert  that  it  costs  about 
$25  to  raise  a  mule  colt  to  the  age  of  one 
year  where  the  expense  of  the  jack  service 
is  not  considered.  As  regards  feed  and  care, 
the  mule  foals  are  handled  about  the  same 
as  horse  colts  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
one  year.  From  this  time  on  the  youngsters 
can  be  run  on  pasture  with  access  to  an 
open-end  shed  for  night  shelter.  In  addition 
to  the  pasturage  which  the  young  mules 
forage,  it  is  essential  that  they  also  be  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  oats,  bran  and 
corn,  as  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  animal 
to  healthy  and  vigorous  maturity  during  this 
period. 

Mules  are  still  on  the  up  grade  as  regards 
popular  favor.  They  are  particularly  valu- 
able for  work  in  the  corn,  cotton  and  rice 
fields ;  in  the  lumber  camps ;  in  performing 
city  teaming  and  general  farm  work,  and 
for  use  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  in  railroad 
camps.  For  special  purposes  of  this  char- 
acter as  high  as  $500.  $700  and  even  $1,000 
per  team  are  paid  for  unusually  fine  spans 
of  mules.  The  general  popularity  of  the 
mule  as  a  beast  of  burden  obtains  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relative  immunity  of  the 
mule  to  the  ordinary  run  of  diseases  to 
which  the  horse  is  susceptible  and  because 
of  the  s^uperior  intelligence  of  the  mule  and 
his  capacity  for  standing  the  grief  of  severe 
labor  and  for  performing  a  maximum  of 
work  on  a  minimum  of  cheap  food  such  as 
the  horse  would  often  spurn.  The  mule  that 
is  accorded  decent,  humane  treatment  during 
his  youth  is  the  most  docile  and  tractable 
of  animals.  The  mule  that  is  roundly  abused 
becomes  ugly  and  "ornery"  in  the  same  way 
as  the  horse  develops  viciousness  when  he 
is  continually  mistreated. 

The  farmer  who  raises  four  mule  foals 
that  are  to  be  sold  as  weanlings  will  realize 
about  $150  profit  from  his  mule  crop.  In 
case  he  retains  the  animals  until  they  are 
two-year-olds,  he  increases  his  profit  to 
about  $250  or  $300.  Similarly,  if  he  main- 
tains the  mules  until  they  are  mature,  his 
net  returns  increase,  and  in  addition  to  sell- 
ing the  animals  at  a  total  profit  of  about 
$400  to  $450,  he  is  able  to  derive  the  bene- 


Broncho-Pneumonia  of  Sheep 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

A  MICHIGAN  sheepman  writes :  "I  am 
having  an  epidemic  among  my  sheep  and 
have  killed  and  opened  three;  the  last,  a 
lamb.  Their  lungs  are  almost  as  white  as 
paper,  and  there  is  a  frothy  matter  around 
them  as  well  as  in  them.  In  the  lamb  there 
were  a  few  spots  on  the  lungs  that  were 
more  natural  in  color. 

"They  cough  and  will  not  fatten,  although 
I  have  been  feeding  them  all  they  will  eat 
of  cracked  corn  with  some  oats  in  it,  also 
either  small  potatoes  or  chopped  turnips  and 
some  clover-hay. 

"Their  dung  is  soft  and  of  a  yellow  color. 
They  do  not  eat  well,  although  they  bleat  for 
feed  as  if  they  were  hungry.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  anything  the  matter  with  any 
other  organs.  Their  breath  comes  quickly. 
The  shed  has  a  very  oft'ensive  odor. 

"I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  last 
spring  when  they  were  in  the  woods  the  cold 
rains  gave  them  a  cold  which  developed  into 
consumption,  and  that  I  might  as  well  knock 
the  coughing  ones  on  the  head  and  bury 
them." 

The  symptoms  described  from  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  sheep  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  pneumonia,  which  probably  is  of  the 
sort  termed  broncho-pneumonia ;  or  very 
likely  it  may  be  verminous  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  from  lung-worms  {strongyltis 
filaria  and  refuscens). 

Sheep  are  not  affected  with  consumption 
(tuberculosis),  so  that  disease  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  have  often  found  pneumonia, 
apart  from  that  due  to  worms,  to  be  con- 
tagious, and  the  germs  of  the  contagion 
remain  in  a  shed  or  stable  where  sick  sheep 
or  lambs  have  been  confined. 

It  is  best  to  get  the  lambs  into  a  new, 
clean  place,  and  for  cough  give  glyco-heroin 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  se- 
verity of  case.  The  dose  for  an  adult  sheep 
is  two  teaspoonfuls  or  more,  and  for  a  lamb, 
one  teaspoonful  and  upward. 

If  another  dies,  I  would  advise  splitting 
the  air-passages  of  lungs  open  down  to  the 
ends  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  and  examining 
them  for  some  threadlike  worms. 


Hogging  Corn  Without  Waste 

By  John  H.  Dunlap 
^J7HILE  hoggir'T  corn  is  considered  by 
many  a  very  wasteful  method  of  fatten- 
ing hogs  for  market,  I  have  always  had  the 
very  best  results  from  turning  them  into  the 
corn-fields.  My  success  with  this  method 
last  fall  may  prove  of  benefit  to  some  who 
have  never  tried  it. 

Last  fall  I  had  over  one  hundred  head  of 
hogs  in  the  corn-fields  for  over  two  months. 
In  addition,  I  had  a  few  thin  brood-sows 
with  over  fifty  fall  pigs  in  the  corn  part  of 
this  time.  The  hogs  did  not  waste  the  corn, 
they  made  great  gains  and  they  were  never 
off  feed.  I  also  know  that  I  was  saved  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  cutting  the  corn 
and  then  husking  and  hauling  it  to  the  hogs. 


Mules  that  are  accorded  humane  treatment  are  docile  and  tractable 


fits  from  working  the  mules  for  about  one 
and  one-half  years.  The  profits  in  mule- 
raising  are  extremely  attractive.  The  large 
number  of  Missouri  farmers  who  annually 
produce  a  few  head  of  mules  per  farm  as 
one  of  their  chief  money  crops  strikingly 
attest  to  the  handsome  incomes  that  can  be 
gained  in  this  side-line  occupation.  Where 
a  number  of  farmers  in  one  community 
combine  for  the  production  of  market  mules 
and  where  they  produce  animals  of  excellent 
qviality  and  type,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
develop  a  reputation  for  their  district  as  a 
distributing-point  for  good-quality  mules. 
Successful  cooperative  breeding  work  is  just 
as  applicable  and  just  as  profitable  where  it 
is  applied  to  the  mule-raising  industry  as 
where  it  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
pure-bred  draft-horses  or  dairy  cattle. 


Ashes  for  Hogs 

TI^OST  of  the  farmers  around  me  have 
lost  their  hogs  with  hog  diseases.  Some 
have  lost  all  their  hogs,  so  that  there  is  quite 
a  shortage  of  hogs.  I  throw  my  coal  and 
wood  ashes  where  I  feed  my  hogs  and  the 
corn  on  the  ashes  and  salt,  and  I  have  not 
had  a  sick  hog  this  year  or  last,  although 
there  is  only  a  wire  fence  between  my  hogs 
and  my  neighbor's  hogs  that  are  dying,  and 
his  hogs  drink  from  the  same  spring  branch. 
I  use  no  other  remedy.  S.  B.  Lutz. 


The  expense  of  cutting  and  husking  alone, 
last  year,  here  in  Ohio,  would  have  been 
seven  dollars  per  acre,  for  corn  that  would 
make  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  hauling  to 
the  hogs. 

It  is  hard  to  get  help  to  do  this  work 
during  corn  cutting  and  seeding,  since  all 
regular  farm  help  must  be  used  to  get  the 
corn  off  the  ground  and  then  to  get  the 
wheat  sown.  It  is  also  hard  to  get  help  to 
feed  hogs  the  right  amount,  when  they  are 
on  full  feed,  in  case  it  is  necessary  for  the 
owner  to  leave  this  matter  to  them  when 
away  from  home. 

Where  the  hogs  or  shoats  are  gotten  up 
to  full  feed  of  corn  and  turned  into  a  corn- 
field after  they  have  been  fed,  there  is  never 
any  danger  of  them  eating  too  much  or  get- 
ting sick,  since  they  seem  to  know  that  they 
can  have  all  they  want,  and  therefore  only 
eat  when  they  are  hungry.  Besides  the 
expense  and  trouble  saved  by  turning  the 
hogs  into  the  field,  the  land  is  made  much 
richer  by  having  the  stalks  left  on  the  field 
together  with  all  the  manure. 

Of  course,  it  is  better  to  hog  down  a  field 
that  is  to  be  planted  again  in  corn  or  some 
spring  crop.  I  have  found  it  profitable  to 
sow  rye  or  rape  in  the  fields  which  I  expect 
to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  rape  is  not 
always  eaten  by  the  hogs  while  on  full  feed 
of  corn,  but  it  is  convenient,  and  they  make 


The  QUIET  One 

Five  seconds  after  you  touch  the  crank 
of  the  quiet  running  Empire  Cream  Sepa- 
rator you  know  it  is  perfectly  designed, 
othenvise  it  could  not  run  with  such  re- 
markable ease.  Five  seconds  after  you 
begin  listening  to  the  low,  even  sound  of 
the  Empire  you  realize 

The  EMPIRE  is  the 

World's  Most  Perfect 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

While  you  hold  one  ear  with- 
in a  foot  of  the  Empire  run- 
ning at  full  speeJ,  you  can 

 ^    hear  the  ticking  of  a 

watch  held  near  your 
I     other  ear. 

I        It  isn't  human  nature 
I     to  be  satisfied  with  a 
/      noisy,  hard  turning  sep- 
arator. Noise  and  hard 
turning  mean  imperfec- 
tion and  cause  loss. 

One  Practical  L'ttle  Woman 

had  almost  concluded  to  buy 
a  certain  much  advertised 
separator.  Fortunately,  be- 
fore deciding,  she  asked  for  a 

FRFF    TP!  AT  Empire— just  as  we 

1  MXk^La  I  IVIAL.  offer  ^  f^ee  trial  in  your 
home.  She  tried  the  crank.  She  listened  to  the 
Empire  run.  She  said  to  her  husband,  "Father, 
come  here:  This  is  marvelous.  This  is  the  separa- 
tor we  shall  buy."  We  could  mention  many  similar 
cases. 

Ask  uB  for  free  trial.  Ask  about  our  exchange 
proposition.   Write  for  catalogue  No.  106. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Chicago,  111.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Give  hiin 
ideal  workinej 
couditlons.  Protect 
hisneck  and  shoulders 
with  Ventlplex  Collar 
Pads.    Then  see  him 
throw  his  weight  in  the  collar— then  watch  him 
pull.  Then  see  how  gladly  he'll  help  you. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  made  of  our  patent,  porous.  Ventiplex  fab- 
ric. It'sfull  of  little  air  passages,  allowing  a 
Iree  circulation  of  air.  Aosorbs  moisture  like 
a  blotter.  Draws  it  right  through  to  the  outside 
from  whence  it  quickly  evaijorates.  Easily 
washed.  Thev  keep  the  horse's  neck  and  shoul- 
ders clean,  dry  and  free  from  sores,  galls,  etc. 

Tour  dealer  should  have  them  in  stock.  If  he 
hasn't,  write  us.  Tellus  his  name  and  address. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  COMPANY 

Makers  of  the  famous  "Stay-on"  Blanket 

Dept.   52,  Burlington.  Wis. 
Canadian  Address— Windsor,  Ont, 


HARNESS 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FREE  catalogue!  Write  for  It  now. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Elkhart,  InJ. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
tolks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


THE 
NML 


appeals  strongly  to  all  horse  owners 
who  take  pains  to  look  into  the  shoe- 
ing problem. 

"Capewell"  nails  are  found  to  hold 
a  shoe  best.  This  insures  the  best  work 
from  horses  shod  with  them. 

They  are  safe  too.  No  splitting  or 
crimping,  when  the  shoer  drives  them, 
with  a  chance  of  crippling  a  horse. 

Remember  the  brand  — "Capewc//." 
The  trade  mark  —  a  check  mark  on  the 
head. 

Quality  considered,  the  cheapest 
nail  in  the  world.  Sold  at  a  fair  price 
so  that  anv  shoer  can  afford  to  use  it. 

Ask  for  "The  Capewell"  nail  at 
your  shop. 


\    Holiow  TUe— Steel  Reinforced 


rfERlSHAB: 
^SILO 


is  fireproof,  ■weather  proof,  practically  everlastin»— the 
mnct  permanent  type  of  building  constniction  known 

THE   IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn  can- 
not  be  blowTi  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  tor 
repairs.  Glazedsides  keepsilagesweetandralatable  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  and 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  wiU  be  worth  much  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  SUo  Book 

b  fall  of  valuable  infonnation  for  stock  feeders  and  dairvmen. 
It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  erery  tarmet. 
Sfftd  far  /ret  co/y  tcdiiy—ask/iir  cataU^  j\ 


NATIONAL 


FIRE  PROOFING 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


COMPANY 


Single  and  Double  Cylinders— 
Bums  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas 
or  Distillate — Simplest,  Most 
Powerful,  Reliable  and  Eco- 
nomical Engine  Made.  All 
Sizes,  1I/2  to  50  H.  P, 
We  Will  Trnst  You. 


The  Only  Engine  that  Has  Solved 
Problem  of  Violent  Vibration 

This  is  the  famous  TEMPLE  which  stands  on  it3 
feet— the  ap-to-date  Economical  Engine  that 
as  won  every  prize  contest  against  w^I  known 
makes.  Practically  no  vibration!  Explosions  take 
place  low  down  close  to  the  ground  whicnabsorbsand 
!oes  away  with  the  shock  and  strain  on  the  engine.  In 
every  other  en^ne  explosions  occnr  high  up,  causing  vio- 
lent vibrations  that  reduce  life  of  engine.  Crank  Shaft  over 
Cylinder  secures  perfect  lubrication  by  gravity.    No  other 
ginehas  this!  "TEMPLE",  alone,  has  downward  lubrication 
— hence  Icssjriction  and  greater  power  from  every  pinto}  fu^U 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

Don't  buy  an  Engine  until  yon  have  investigated  the  **TEMPLE.*' 
Most  powerful,  economical,  reliable,  easiest  starting,  strongest  engino 
loilt.  Prove  these  claims  by  30  days  free  trial  test.  Your  credit  isgood. 
Write  Today  For  Big  Special  Offer  and  Fall  ParticulaTt. 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  (60  Tears  [a  Business)  100  Meagher  St,  Ctiicago.lB. 


You  Can  Test  it  30jpays  Free; 


lowed  to  have  the  run  of  the  field,  they  will 
eat  it,  tiniess  there  is  a  clover-field  they  have 
access  to. 

In  case  rye  is  sown  in  the  field  before 
the  hogs  are  turned  in.  it  depends  on  the 
weather  to  a  ceixaia  extent  as  to  whether 
the  rye  gets  a  good  start  before  they  are 
turned  in.  If  it  does,  it  furnishes  them 
something  green,  and  usually  makes  a  good 
soiling  crop  and  helps  hold  the  droppings 
left  by  the  hogs  during  the  winter. 

Last  fall  I  found  that  several  acres  that 
were  fenced  off  for  the  hogs  9ould  be  gotten 
into  condition  w-ith  a  disk  harrow  and  sown 
in  wheat,  with  the  rest  of  the  field.  While 
the  large  stalks  were  not  cut  up  as  much  as 
I  would  have  liked,  yet  I  found  this  part  of 
the  field  produced  nearly  as  much  wheat 
this  summer  as  the  rest  of  the  field. 

I  find  that  it  is  better  to  fence  enough 
corn  to  last  a  iew  weeks  than  to  turn  into 
a  large  field,  since,  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
a  rainy  fall,  they  would  not  run  over  so 
much  com  and  possibly  tramp  it  into  the 
earth.  Another  thing  is  this  :  I  find  it  pays 
better  to  wait  until  the  corn  is  all  dented 
and  getting  hard  before  turning  in.  since 
any  com  not  eaten  will  not  be  wasted  if 
left  on  the  ground  a  short  time. 

The  hogs  should  have  access  at  all  times 
to  all  the  pure  water  they  can  drink,  as  well 
as  shade  if  possible.  I  also  keep  soft  slack 
coal,  charcoal,  salt,  copperas,  lime  and  ashes 
the  year  around  in  the  dry  where  the  pigs 
and  hogs  of  all  ages  can  have  constant  ac- 


Northern  Pacific 
Territory  Grows 
Prize  Crops 


CPrizes  were  awarded  at  the  Northwestern  Products  Expo- 
sition, Minneapolis,  November,  1912  for  the  following 
exhibits  of  soil  products  grown  along  the  lines  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  I?ailway : 

<t$5,00O  farm  traction  engine  with  set  of  plows  offered  by 
the  Exposition  Management  for  the  best  five  bushels  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  American  Northwest,  was  won  by 
Bridgman  and  Nash,  Clyde  Park,  Shields  River  VaUey, 
Montana.  Their  yield  (which  was  the  banner  yield  in  the 
contest)  was  59  1/3  bushels  per  acre  on  a  52-acre  field  of 
non-irrigated  land  cultivated  by  the  dry-farming  method. 
CL$100  in  gold  offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
for  the  best  ten  boxes  of  apples  was  won  by  F.  F.  Gray, 
North  Yakima,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington.  His  exhibit 
of  Spitzenbergs  scored  962  1/2  points  out  of  a  possible  1000. 
CTrophy  cup  offered  by  the  Exposition  Management  for  second  best  ten  boxes  of  apples  was  won  by 
J.  D.  Laughlin,  ZUlah,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington.  His  Winesaps  scoring  951  out  of  a  possible  1000, 
CL$50  in  gold  for  the  best  bushel  of  flax  offered  by  the  Midland  Linseed  Products  Company,  Minne* 
apolis  was  won  by  E.  C.  Leonard,  Glendive,  Montana.  Grown  on  non-irrigated,  dry-farmed  land. 
CLTrophy  cup  offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  for  best  collection  of  forage  crops  was  won 
by  Crook  County,  Oregon,  exhibit  made  by  Prineville,  Oregon,  Commercial  Club. 

CTrophy  cup  offered  by  the  Exposition  Management  for  best  community  exhibit  was  won  by  WaUa 
Walla,  Washington. 

CNorthem  Pacific  states  arc  rightly  styled  "The  Prosperity  States  of  America."  They  all  produced 
banner  yields  in  1912.  And  they  grow  prize  crops.  The  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Northern 
Pacific  and  subsidiary  lines  wins  out  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

CThere  are  approximately  40  million  acres  of  government  homestead  land  adjacent  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  available  to  you  for  proving  up  under  the  revised  homestead  law  reqitiring  only  three  years' 
residence  and  allowing  five  months'  leave  of  absence  each  year.  Similar  land  also  on  sale  by  reliable 
land  de«ilers  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Low  One- Way  and  Round-THp  Fares 

CRoimd-trip  Homeseeker's  tickets  on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month — 25  days  return  limit. 

COnc-way  Spring  Colonist  tickets  on  sale  March  15  to  Aprfl  15.  Both 
classes  of  tickets  good  for  stopovers.  Write  for  free  copy  of  Govern- 
ment Land  Pamphlet,  List  of  Land  Dealers  and  Literature  about  these 
"Prosperity  States  of  America."  Address, 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passea^er  Agent  or 
L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent 
220  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 


pRATT  "50"; 

^  Long  Stroke  Motor  1 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Darii  Electric  SlirtioK  and  Electric  Li«&tint. 
Bo»cb  Magneto,    ll-ia.  UpboUtcry. 

Llcemcfl  'mflcr  I>\rr  [^n^nts  65;.C«>  - 1-",--:*  .in'l  921.963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

\Five  Kears— Every  one  succeMfal  as  manufac- 
turers of  aatomobiies. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standaxct  vehicles. 

s^ow^ne  photojrraphic  virw  ol  all 
V»ec  K^aLaiOgUe  models,  gh-I  tiviDK  you  Ihcst-ind- 
ards  by  which  to  value  anv  cat. 
We  hav«  s  bnnlnrR*  prspodtto*  for  yoo.  Our  soal  for  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car'  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn  I  one  la  vour  neiuh- 
borhood— if  thrte  isn  t  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  It  will  be  to  >oui 
matcrialadvanlaKC  to  write  or  wire  aad  let  us  know. 

Thr««  Distinct  Modals— Pratt  50.  l.ij.inch  wheel  base,  elec 
trie  starter  ami  eirctric  lightine  STMem.    I'rac  $2,150,00. 
Fuit40,  120-iD  wheel  base,  PrcstoK) -btartex  and  ekcctric  llghtins 

ST^cm     Prife  JI.850  00. 
Pc3tt30,  114-in.  vrlirrl  base,  Prest*0>Starter  and  electric  Itcktine 
system.    Price  $1,4C0  00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
EUUiART  INDIANA 


-    -    liiat  they  are  no;  =o  ..,;c!i 

to  be  bothered  with  worms  or  any  disorder* 
while  in  the  corn-field  or  at  any  other  rime, 
I  know  that  there  are  many  who  say  ih* 
it  is  a  wasteful  method  to  turn  hogs  into  tht 
corn-field,  but  I  hax  e  never  found  any  wsstel 
corn  when  my  hogs  finish  a  field. 

Bulls  as  Draft-Animals 

By  Hollister  Sage 
•  gVERYTHIXG  should  be  done  on  the 
farm  by  machines  and  teams  to  savt 
expensive  human  labor  as  far  as  possible 
The  advent  of  reapers,  mowers,  tedders  ani 
thrashers  has  meant  much  for  agriculture. 
But  one  source  of  power  has  been  allowei 
to  go  unharnessed  on  many  farms  whick 
maintain  two  or  more  bulls.  Oxen  or  horsei 
have  been  employed  where  bulls  might  di 
the  work  needed  and  be  better  in  disposition, 
virility  and  prepotency  because  of  the  occvt- 
pation  :  for  man  is  not  the  only  animal  whici 
employment  keeps  out  of  mischief. 

A  single  animal  may  be  profitably  kept  a: 
work  hauling  out  manure,  pumping  watt!; 
churning,  etc..  with  little  attention  on  tht 
part  of  the  owner  in  many  cases,  and  grestlj 
add  to  the-  farm  income,  while  a  pair  njaj 
be  trained  as  readily  as  steers  to  do  all-  o? 


the  work  of  oxen.  They  are  good  walkers, 
bright  and  intelligent,  and  seem  to  enjot 
work  and  the  companionship  of  man  as  weU 
as  do  horses.  And  these  animals  are  in  ni! 
way  injured  by  being  deprived  of  the  idle- 
ness which  they  have  been  condemned  to  Li 
custom  for  centuries  in  this  country. 

Use  a  Large  Horse-Collar  Inverted 

Where  a  single  bull  is  worked,  he  may  b{ 
nicely  equipped  for  draft  by  placing  upos 
his  massive  shoulders  a  collar  and  ham-^s 
made  for  a  large  horse,  but  it  must  bt 
inverted  to  fit  the  formation  of  his  shoulder 
This  also  brings  the  line  of  draft  higher, 
where  nature  seemingly  intended  it  to  he, 
since,  like  his  brother  the  o.x.  the  bull  drawi 
with  his  head  down.  Some  have  used  i 
single  yoke  whose  ends  droop,  but  it  does 
not  permit  the  animal  to  use  the  great  power 
in  his  sturdy  limbs  and  neck  as  does  tht 
collar  mentioned. 

The  fine  herd  of  thoroughbred  Swiss  cat- 
tle bred  for  many  years  by  X.  Barnes  of 
Connecticut  is  kept  hardy  and  natural  bj 
the  labor  of  fts  males  at  everything  whick 
can  be  invented  for  them  to  do.  In  tbs 
accompanying  illustration,  three  of  them, 
attached  to  a  cart,  are  hauling  stone  and 
are  as  good  as  horses  when  drawing  home 
the  winter  supply  of  coal  from  the  statioa 
The  three  harnessed  in  this  manner  art 
known  as  the  "spike  team."  They  do  noi 
appear  to  be  at  all  distressed,  nor  incon- 
venienced, nor  made  thin  by  the  exercise, 
and  when  unyoked  gambol  and  play  like  a 
trio  of  calves.  But  they  show  less  inclina- 
tion to  ugliness  as  they  age.  proving  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  prisoners,  occupation  is  diver- 
sion and  of  benefit  to   their  dispositions. 


Turning  Cows  on  Grass 

By  C.  J.  Griffing 
nPHE  time  when  cows  can  be  turned  onto 
^  grass  is  an  important  period  in  the  dairy- 
man's calendar.  The  milk  yield  is  increased 
very  much  and  produced  much  more  che.iply 
when  cows  are  on  pasture.  I  always  expect 
the  best  results  of  the  year  when  the  cows 
are  on  pasture,  as  the  expensive  labor  and 
feeding  of  winter  are  much  reduced.  To 
avoid  trouble  and  produce  best  results  one 
must  go  slow  when  first  turning  cows  on  grass. 
Young  spring  grass  contains  large  (luantiries 
of  water,  and  for  that  reason  the  grain  feed 
should  not  be  entirely  cut  off  at  first.  Grain 
should  be  fed  for  at  least  two  weeks  after 
turning  onto  grass,  gradually  reducing  the 
amount  each  day.  If  corn  is  low-priced.  1 
feed  a  small  quantity  all  summer  along  with 
the  grass,  and  it  increases  the  milk  yield. 
Fed  lightly  in  this  way.  it  does  not  unbalance 
the  ration.  If  corn  is  high-priced.  howc\  cr, 
I  am  contented  with  a  little  less  milk,  as  it 
can  be  then  produced  more  economically  on 
pasture  alone.  I  consider  a  pasture  with 
shade  and  a  natural  running  water  system 
ideal  for  dairy  cows  or  any  stock.  If  the 
pasture  becomes  short  at  any  time,  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  some  other  feed,  other- 
wise the  milk-flow  will  be  checked.  Cows, 
after  falling  off  in  this  way,  somehow  fail  to 
come  back  to  their  former  flow,  no  matter 
how  well  fed.  Cows  should  not  be  turned 
onto  pasture  until  the  ground  has  become 
firm  and  the  grass  well  started.  Many  fine 
pastures  are  ruined  by  being  cut  to  pieces 
.ind  vrnmpled  in  before  they  .ire  fit  for  cat;lo. 
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Raising  Calves  With  Gruel 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 
A  NEW  YORK  reader  has  been  success- 
■'^  ful  in  raising  pigs  without  milk,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  he  can  as  successfully 
raise  calves  without  milk,  after  they  are 
two  weeks  old. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do, 
and  obtain  good  growth  and  development  of 
the  calves.  The  calves  should  by  all  means 
have  whole  milk  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
their  lives,  in  order  to  get  their  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs  to  working  properly, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  bodily  vigor  which 


crease  in  size,  the  amount  can  be  increased, 
but  until  they  are  three  months  old  I  should 
advise  feeding  not  over  three  quarts  of  the 
mixture  at  a  feed. 

In  connection  with  this  feed  a  small 
quantity  of  ground  oats  can  be  fed  after  the 
calves  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and 
preferably  fed  dry  after  the  slop  has  been 
fed.  In  addition,  the  calves  should  have  a 
little  bright  clover  or  mixed  hay  given  them 
several  times  a  day.  They  will  begin  to  eat 
this  after  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
This  is  just  as  important  as  the  other  feeds. 
Handled  in  this  way,  if  the  calves  are  not 
allowed  to  get  run  down  and  out  of  condi- 
tion during  the  first  few  weeks,  very  fair 
success  can  be  attained  in  growing  them  for 
dairy  purposes.  But,  of  course,  they  cannot 
be  grown  or  fitted  for  veal  or  meat  purposes 
by  this  feed. 

The  main  point  in  growing  calves  in  this 
way  is  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the 
animals  to  see  that  they  are  healthy. 


Do  not  try  to  raise  them  without  a 
little  milk 

will  help  tide  them  over  the  weeks  when 
they  are  not  getting  their  natural  sustenance. 

The  most  common"  mistake  in  feeding 
cahes,  particularly  where  they  are  given 
other  feeds  than  milk,  is  overfeeding  them 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months  and 
thus  getting  their  digestions  disturbed  and 
their  bodily  vigor  reduced.  Overfeeding 
prodvices  indigestion  and  a  general  weaken- 
ing of  the  system,  even  where  it  does  not 
cause  diseases  of  serious  nature. 

I  could  hardly  advise  you  to  try  to  raise 
calves  without  at  least  a  little  milk  in  con- 
nection with  other  feeds  during  the  first 
six  weeks  or  two  months ;  even  two  quarts 
a  day  of  skim-milk  will  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect.  This  quantity  of  milk  mixed 
with  a  flaxseed  gruel  will  produce  a  very 
fair  growth  and  development  if  good  judg- 
ment is  used  in  feeding. 

To  make  a  gruel,  add  ten  times  the  bulk 
of  water  to  the  flaxseed,  allowing  it  to  soak 
for  several  hours,  and  then  boiling  for  one 
hour  until  the  seed  has  become  softened  and 
the  whole  mass  has  been  transformed  into  a 
jelly-like  substance.  Enough  may  be  pre- 
pared at  once  to  last  for  s,everal  days  when 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  cool  to  preserve 
it  without  spoiling.  This  jelly  can  then 
be  heated  and  added  to  the  milk  as  needed. 
The  quantity  to  be  fed  must  be  decided  by 
the  size  and  condition  and  age  of  the  ani- 
mals to  be  fed.  It  will  be  best  to  begin  with 
not  over  a  quart  of  the  jelly  and  a  quart  of 
the  milk  when  the  calves  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  This  quantity  may  be  fed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  if  it  is  found  that  no 
harmful  effect  follows.     As  the  calves  in- 


How  We  Keep  Our  Milk 
Records 

By  Leroy  Calhoun 
ABOUT  three  years  ago  we  attended  a 
■^Farmers'  Institute  and  heard  a  lecturer 
tell  all  about  the  cow-testing  associations  and 
how  to  keep  cow  records.  We  came  home 
and  talked  it  over.  Our  milk  is  sold  by  the 
hundredweight  to  a  condensery,  and  the 
amount  of  butter-fat  it  contains  makes  no 
material  difference  as  long  as  it  is  up  to 
the  standard. 

So  we  decided  we  would  try  to  keep  a 
record  for  a  while,  at  least  of  the  grain 
eaten  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced per  cow,  though  we  had  no  idea  that 
it  could  ever  be  a  financial  help  to  us. 

Of  course,  each  cow  had  to  have  a  name. 
We  have  twelve  at  present,  these  names  are 
all  entered  in  a  blank  book.  Every  Wednes- 
day morning  we  weigh  the  milk  from  each 
cow  and  set  it  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
again  at  night ;  then  we  add  the  two  amounts 
together  and  enter  the  sums  opposite  the 
cows'  names  in  the  book.  This  represents 
the  average  number  of  pounds  per  day  for 
that  week.  This  multiplied  by  the  price  of 
milk  at  that  time  gives  the  income  per  day 
from  each  cow.  By  keeping  this  record  for 
a  whole  year  we  can  tell  just  about  how 
many  pounds  each  cow  has  given  for  the 
whole  year  or  any  month,  week  or  day. 

The  grain  record  is  kept  the  same  way, 
only  we  set  down,  not  the  number  of  pounds 
fed  to  each  cow,  but  the  number  of  cents' 
worth.  By  comparing  our  two  records  we 
can  tell  just  how  much  grain  we  can  feed  at 
a  profit,  and  by  experimenting  a  little  we 
can  find  how  much  grain  we  can  feed  to 
make  the  greatest  profit,  which  is  what  we 
want  to  do.  We  consider  it  best  to  feed 
all  the  grain  we  can  without  decreasing  the 
profit — that  is,  if  we  are  feeding  our  cows 
one  dollar's  worth  of  grain  to  produce  three 
dollars'  worth  of  milk,  and  can,  by  feeding 
them  t\vo  dollars'  worth  of  grain,  get  four 
dollars'  worth  of  milk,  we  do  it,  for  we 
get  more  nitrogenous  manure  in  that  way. 


We  have  kept  no  records  of  roughage,  but 
all  our  cows,  no  matter  how  much  milk  they 
are  giving,  get  about  the  same  amount  of 
roughage,  so,  while  it  does  not  give  the 
exact  profit,  our  record  does  show  the  com- 
parative worth  of  the  cows. 

Here  are  the  records  of  two  cows  for  two 
years  on  equal  amounts  of  roughage : 

VALUE  COST 
1910  OF   MILK     OP  GRAIN  DIFFERENCE 

No.  1    $144.32  $39.14  $105.18 

No.  2    85.24  24.63  60.61 

1911 

No.  1    128.67  43.63  85.04 

No.  2    74.18  30.90  43.28 

We  did  not  find  it  hard  to  tell  which  was 
the  better  cow  for  keeping  and  breeding. 

Farm  Fables — The  Colt 

T  AM  Charlie  the  colt.  Like  all  young 
*  things,  whether  horses,  cattle  or  people, 
I  presume  that  I  am  unduly  conceited.  But 
this  I  do  know :  That  I  understand  my 
farmer  owner  better  than  he  understands 
me. 

Even  though  I  am  but  a  year  old,  I  know 
what  he  means  when  he  says  "Get  over 
there,"  and  if  I  wanted  him  to  "get  over 
there"  I  would  have  to  kick  him  over ! 

He  is  breaking  me  to  harness,  and  he  is 
so  stupid  that  I  cannot  make  him  understand 
without  starting  a  row  what  is  troubling  me. 
He  put  a  double  bit  in  my  mouth.  When  he 
pulled  on  the  reins,  the  bit  almost  split  my 
jaws.  So  I  threw  up  my  head  to  show  him 
that  it  hurt,  but  he  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion. And  I  discovered  that  by  dropping 
my  chin  on  my  chest  or  turning  my  head  to 
one  side,  all  the  while  clenching  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  tightly  between  my  teeth,  I 
could   pull    harder   than   he   could  pull— - 


Myself 


although  it  hurt  me  like  sixty ! — and  I  did 
so,  and  I  "ran  away"  for  half  a  mile  to  teach 
him  a  lesson.    But  he  did  not  learn  ! 

He  has  talked  about  it  ever  since.  He 
says  that  I  am  a  very  bad  and  exceedingly 
stupid  colt,  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
teach  me  anything. 

The  whole  truth  is  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand me  and  does  not  try  to  understand 
me.  I  hope  he  will  read  this  and  think 
over  it.  Charlie  the  Colt. 


Kept  One  Year  On  1  A.cre  o« 

Eureka  Corn.  This  seed  com  yielded  over  70  tons  on 
one  acre  in  19U -enough  to  teed  seven  cows  a  whole 
year.  Latest  Eureka  corn  crops  expected  to  beat  even 
tills  record— DO  other  corn  has  ever  equalled  it 

EUREKA.  CORN 
itrJ^''''^^  tallest— has  most  leaves— more  ears 
Why  plant  ordinary  corn  that  yields  only  15  to  25  tons 
an  acre,  when  you  can  get  70  tons  an  acre  at  same 
price  Write  for  our  1913  catalog,  quotations  and 
list  of  our  wonderful  varieties  of  big-yielding  com 
and  seeds. 

ROSS  BEOS.  CO.,      39  Front  St..  Woreeiter,  Maas. 


A  GOOD  LIHIMENT  TVIS? 

Can  be  made  as  follows  :  Take  a  quart  bot- 
tle, put  In  1  ounce  ABSORBINE,  ^  pint 
vinegar,  teaspoonful  salt  petre,  fill  up  with 
water.  Tliis  makes  a  good,  general  llnlmettt 
for  strains,  wrenches,  iiufl's,  swell- 
ings; healing  cuts,  bruises,  sores;  to 
atrengtlien  the  muscles  and  toiiglien  should- 
ers on  work  horses.  Also  as  a  leg  wash  or  brace,  la 
tact  whenever  a  liniment  w  ould  he  generally  uspful. 

ABSORBINE  $2,00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  de- 
livered. (One  bottle  ABSORBINE  makes  three 
Eallons  liniment  as  above  formula.)  Book  3  H  free. 
;w.^F.  YOUNG  P.  D.F.,  23  Temple  SI..  Springfield.  Mass. 


ATelling  Silo 
Endorsement 


After  the  most  thorough,  exacting  and 
,  exhaustive  tests  the  Borden  Condensed 
MilkCo.,have  adopted  the  Unadilla  Silos. 
I  The  only  Silo  made  that  meets  every  re- 
[  quirement  of  this  world-famousmilk  com- 
pany. If  it's  good  enough  for  them,  it 
should  be  good  enough  for  you.  The  su- 
perior mechanical  construction  and  qual- 
ity of  the  ensilage  is  what  sold  the 
Unadilla  Silo  to  the  Borden's.  Catalog 
free  on  request.   Extra  discount  for 
early  orders.  Agents  wanted. 
^  UNADrLLA  BELO  CO,  Box  I  ,  PnadlUa,  W.TT. 

Hew  o/kdland  -v 


Try  it  on  aii7 

grain 
30  days— F 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  com  and  cob  to- 
gether— adds  bulk,  light- 
ens ration,  makes  digestion 
easier.    The  latest  size  New 
Holland  Mill  is  specially  adapted 
for  gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6 
h.  p.     Has  improved  grinding 
plates  that  last  longer  and  grind 
finer  with  less  power.  Sold  on  30 
days'   free   trial  and  fully  guar- 
anteed.   Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO 
Box  44,  New  Holland.  Pa. 


Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


$10 


Guaranteed  1  year.  Cheapest  and  best 
— only  $10  saw  to  which  ripping  tahia 
can  be  added.  Oper^iies  easily.  Get 
catalogue  now  and  save  money.  No 
middleman's  prolit. 
Herlizler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box    9 .  Belleville,  F&. 


Act  Quick!  Coin  Money  Right  Now! 


Mr.  Dairyman!   Never  before  have  conditions  been  more  fav-  feTigs; 
orable  for  big  dairy  profits.    Perhaps,  never  again  will  you  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  coin  money  from  your  cows.     Act  quick  — 
get  busy — "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."     Feed  prices  are  way 
down.    Right  NOW  is  the  time  of  your  life  to  make  big  money  —  push  your 
milk  production  to  the  limit  —  force  the  maximum  flow  from  every  cow  you  own 
-roll  in  the  dollars  while  you've  got  the  chance  —  it  may  not  last  long.   Here's  the 
way  to  do  it  —  we've  proved  it — we'll  prove  it  to  you :  Mix  three  parts  of 


Schummchei^  Feed 

with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now  feeding,  such  as  Gluten,  Cot- 
tonseed Meal,  Distillers'  Grains,  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed — and  then  note 
the  results.    You'll  wonder  at  the  increased  flow — at  the  improved  condition  of  your  cows  —  at 
the  way  they  stand  up  —  at  the  difference  in  your  profits.    Here  is  the  proof: 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO., 

Gentlemen:— I  was  feeding  1  bushel  Gluten.  1  bushel 
Bran  and  1  bushel  of  Cornmeal.  mixed  (equal  parts  bulb), 
when  I  was  advised  to  feed  1  bushel  Gluten  and  2  bushels 
of  Schumacher  Stock  Peed.  I  was  milking  18  cows;  in  3 
days  my  cows  gained  62  lbs.  of  milk.  They  continued 
to  do  fine.  I  used  up  my  supply  of  Schumacher  and 
went  after  more  but  the  dealer  was  out.  I  bought  bran  and  meal 
and  went  back  to  my  former  ration.  In  two  days  my  cows  dropped 
down  .50  lbs,  in  milk.  I  bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon  as  I  could, 
and  am  getting  very  fine  results  again.  C.B.AMES,  Delavan,  N.Y. 


THE  QUAKEK  OATS  CO., 

Gentlemen: — During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been 
feeding  my  dairy  a  ration  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
Gluten  Feed  and  Distillers  Grains.  About  two  weeks  ago 
I  left  out  the  Distillers  Grains  and  began  using  Schu- 
macher Feed  in  its  place  and  feeding  just  the  same 
amount.  In  2  days  my  dairy  has  gained  30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 
13  of  these  cows  have  been  milked  since  last  March  and  April. 

The  most  important  point  in  this  test  is  the  fact  that,  while 
Schumacher's  cost  me  $6.00  per  ton  less  than  the  Distillers 
Grain,  my  cows  actually  gained  in  milk  production. 

J.  E.  MURRAY,  Freedom,  N.Y. 

) 


A  Wonderful  H/Hlk-Uaking  Ration 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  a  better  combination  than  three  parts  Schumacher 
Feed  and  one  part  high  iprotein  concentrate.    It  is  simply  marvelous  how  cows 
relish  its  appetizing  qualities  and  how  it  increases  the  flow.  It  also  affords  thac 
much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  which  you  know  are  so  essential. 
Cows  eat  it  eagerly — like  it — thrive  better  on  it — give  more  milk — keep  in  better  con- 
dition. Composed  of  finely  ground  com.oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  perfectly 
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blended,  kiln-dried  and  scientifically  balanced — there's  nothing  like  it  for  milk  produc- 
tion when  used  as  above.    Nothing  that  can  touch  it,  price  considered.   You  certainly 
oupht  to  try  it.  Even  alone  it  is  a  wonderful  feed,  and  at  the  prices  today,  you  can't 
a&oTd  to  feed  any  other.  At  your  dealer's;  if  he  can't  supply  you  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  13,  J  91 3 


llillillllllllilllll 
The 

Simplest 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 

of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of  _ 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use_a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.   JIailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  "-^  ^-  '  ' 

catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 


New  1913  De  Laval 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

iiiioDiiniiiiiiiuiiiiainiiiifliiiiiiiiifliiniiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiiiffl 


5  Year  (iuarante«d  Buoqies 
At-Ka  Retail  Price  / 


You  ta.Ke  no  risK  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  as.  We  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  ii.  Reference;  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  EastSt.  Louis,  III. 

Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  high  esc  quality,  handsomest,  most  8  tyhsh  yehiclesi 
built.  The  only  line  guaranteed  5  years.  VVesell 
direct  tit  wholesale  prices — and  eave  yoD  S25.0'>  to 
$100.00.  Write  tor  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 


— 1  T — nuiuAL  nAttn 

W   j        /  $1'4.10  up:  work  ha 

H^riMM  highest  quality;  Full; 
H  I  MUTUAL  CARR 


MUTUAL  HARNESS  at  $5.85  per  set  up:  double 
arness  $19.  up,  all  genuine  leath- 
;  Fully  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.    Catalog  Free. 
lAGE,  e  HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  StaUoa65B,E. 
or  Station  65B,  200  Fitth  Aye.,  Mew  York  City.  


95  AND  UPWARD 

___  SENT  ON  TRL\L 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  S?'f°^ifjfe*s 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimmitig  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  mUk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  Irom  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  TwMity-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  pnces  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  (xckaiittt,  do  not  fail  to  srct  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  cataloe,  sent  free 
cf  eiiarge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  tx>ok  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
anv  coDCem  in  the  wnrJd.  ti'esterti  orders  Jilted  frenn  IP^estent  joints.  Write  today  iot  our  catalog 
arid  see  for  yotirset/  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge,  N. 


FEEL  YOUNGER 


AND  WORK  BETTER 
WHEN  CUPPED 

If  y oar  borrcB  are  clipped  tKjforetbe  spring  work  beglno 
they  will  Kct  all  the  nourlbhment  from  their  feed- 
be  hr^ltbler  and  look  Ijetttr.   They  will  dry  otf 
qnlrkiy.  be  more  ea*iily  cleanrd  and  feel  better 
peneraily— that  meana  work  lH;tter.    Use  a 

STEWART'S  BALL  BEARING 

ENCLOSED  C^R 

CLIPPING  MACHINE 

Not  an  expense — but  a  hlebly  proAtable  Invest- 
rntnt.  It  tumH easily .  doemnore and  clow/r  work 
than  any  other  machine— can't  Rct  out  of  order, 
(iean*  all  Hie  hard  and  cut  from  Boild  steel  bar 
—protected  and  run  In  oil.  InclodeeC  feet  dcw 
(<tyle«ai<y  mnulnK  flexible ehaftand celebrated 
Ktewart'B  SlDKle-Tennlon  ClIppInK  Head. 
YoDcan  make  money  clipping  your  Dcigbbortt* 
hor«efl  while  yourH  will  do  better  work. 
KJicb  mar:hlne  guaranteed.    If  It  doem't  give 
perfect  patlKfactlon,  return  It  and  get  your 


LOOK 
AT  THE 
BIC  PIL£ 
OP  WOOL 
A  QUICK 

SLICK  fi^>f>''''f^V*.i 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

Jb  a  real  profit  device.  OJve«  l&o  to  40c  more 
from  each  sheep. 


money  back.  Complete 
from  your  dealer  at  .... 
If  he  can't  supply  you  send 
Cli.OO  and  wo  will  uhlpone 
C.  O.  D,  for  balance. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 
134  laSalle  t«e  . 

Chicago.  III. 


You  know  tbo  ^ 
BtKeof  your  llock.  bo  llgure  your  , 
profit  and  you'll  find  the  machluo 
will  more  than  pay  for  ltj*elf  , 
the  first  M:at<on.    Any  l>oy  can 
run  It  all  day  without  tiring.  All 
Joknttj  ball  bearing  with  ball  bear- 
ing shearing  head.  Tbo  equipment 
luclndes  four  B*.'t!»  of  knlvea  fully  | 
guarant^-e^l ,    l'rlce....#  I  I  -SO 
If  your  dealer  har<u'tw  I  ■ 
It  fend  tii-OO  and  pay  balaOCO 
C,  O.  I>. 

Ej»en  InsfrecliOT  m 
Sbocp  SKetriaf 
FBIE 


V  f ORtCON 

If 


Breeders  Work  Together 

By  W.  K.  NeweU 

pOR  a  hundred  years 
the  farmer  has 
been  praised  for  his 
independent  spirit,  and 
the  idea  instilled  that 
this  was  one  of  his 
greatest  virtues.  As 
farmers,  we  have  acted  upon  this  idea  in  all 
of  our  relations  to  each  other,  although  we 
have  at  the  same  time  been  very  much  de- 
pendent on  others.  It  is  time  that  we  became 
dependent  on  each  other  and  very  much 
more  independent  of  others.  Competition 
may  be  the  life  of  trade  in  some  instances, 
although  the  trend  of  modern  business  is  to 
eliminate  this  feature  wherever  possible,  but 
in  a  farming  community  there  shpuld  be  no 
rivalry  save  as  to  which  farm  can  produce 
the  best  crops. 

In  the  choice  of  crops  to  be  produced,  the 
selection  of  breeds  of  stock  to  be  raised  and 
in  all  dealings  with  buyer  or  seller  there 
should  be  a  community  spirit  strong  enough 
to  insure  the  farmers  acting  in  all  important 
matters  as  one  man.  This  may  sound  en- 
tirely impractical  to  one  who  has  given  it 
no  thought,  but  it  has  been  done  in  many 
localities  and  must  become  general  practice 
if  we  are  to  secure  just  returns  for  our 
labor  and  effort  as  we  ought  to. 
AH  Important  Fniit-Growing  Communities 
are  Organized 
The  matter  of  community  breeding  of  live 
stock  is  still  in  its  infancy,  particularly  in 
the  West,  so  that  not  many  specific  instances 
of  established  success  can  be  quoted,  but 
the  fruit-growers  of  Oregon.  Washington 
and  Idaho  have  set  the  pace  for  the  entire 
country  in  this  regard.  Every  fruit-growing 
community  of  any  consequence  is  thoroughly 
organized,  certain  fruits  best  adapted  to 
their  conditions  are  made  specialties,  and  all 
the  fruit  is  marketed  and  supplies  purchased 
through  the  organization. 

Prominent  County  Associations 

The  success  of  the  fruit-growers  has 
stimulated  interest  along  similar  lines  among 
dairymen  and  breeders,  and  the  splendid 
example  of  the  Ohio  "Western  Reserve  Hol- 
stein  Breeders'  Association''  has  pointed  the 
way  for  similar  organizations  all  over  the 
country.  In  Oregon,  the  Polk  County  live- 
stock breeders  have  a  county  association, 
somewhat  loosely  formed,  but  doing  some 
effective  work*  Jersey  cattle,  fine  Angora 
goats,  and  sheep  are  their  leaders,  and  they 
take  advertising  space  in  the  farm  papers 
under  the  heading  "Polk  County  Breeders' 
Directory."  Each  breeder  puts  his  indi- 
vidual advertisem.ent  in  this  space.  The  sec- 
retary handles  the  sales  of  the  surplus  sheep 
for  breeding  stock,  and  the  wool  and  mohair 
is  pooled  each  year  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Tillamook  County  dairymen,  through  their 
cooperative  cheese-factories,  are  rapidly  win- 
ning national  fame  for  their  product,  and 
last  year  secured  an  average  price  of  thirty- 
nine  cents  per  pound  for  their  butter-fat. 
For  one  month  during  last  winter  they  aver- 
aged as  high  as  fifty-four  cents  per  pound 
for  butter-fat. 

Commtmity  Cream-Shipping 

The  Hillside  dairymen  of  Washington 
County  have  organized  a  cream-shipping 
route,  doing  their  own  testing  and  hauling, 
and  in  a  few  months  secured  a  price  of  five 
cents  per  pound  for  butter-fat  in  their  sweet 
cream  above  the  best  price  formerly  secured 
by  any  individual.  They  are  now  taking  up 
the  idea  of  community  breeding,  and  every 
man  in  the  association  is  using  a  pure-bred 
sire. 

In  my  own  community  we  have  organized 
and  adopted  Holstein  cattle.  Berkshire  swine. 
Shropshire  sheep  and  White  Leghorn  chick- 
ens as  our  specialties.  Several  good-sized 
herds  and  flocks  have  already  been  devel- 
oped, and  we  contemplate  systematic  com- 
munity advertising  and  annual  sales  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stock  for 
sale.  We  are  convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
right  Toad. 


Tonic  for  Old  Mare 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 
A  SOUTH  DAKOTA  reader  writes:  "I 
have  a  gray  mare  eighteen  years  old,  and 
about  two  months  ago  she  went  all  to  pieces. 
I  took  her  to  a  veterinarian,  who  pulled  out 
an  old  decayed  tooth.  I  have  not  worked 
'  her  since,  but  she  docs  not  gain  a  pound, 
though  I  feed  her  well,  and  she  eats  heartily 
and  seems  well.  Do  you  think  the  decayed 
tooth  has  poisoned  the  stomach?'' 

Relative  to  the  ill-thrift  of  this  eighteen- 
year-old  marc,  let  me  say  that  such  lack  of 
condition  is  quite  common  when  a  horse 
cannot  properly  masticate  its  food.  I  would 
advise  feeding  her  cut  hay,  corn-meal  and 
wheat-bran  and  stir  among  it,  night  and 
morning,  one  quart  of  blackstrap  molasses 
that  has  been  stirred  up  with  three  quarts  of 
hot  water.  A  mare  in  her  condition  should 
have  whole  oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at 
night,  if  she  can  chew  such  feed.  Carrots. 

I  parsnips  or  rutabagas  would  be  good  for  her, 

!  also  allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 

!  If  she  fails  to  pick  up  when  so  fed,  give 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
and   half  a  dram  of  fluid  extract  of  nux 

i  \omica,  night  and  morning,  as  a  tonic. 
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LAME  HORSES 


WhUe  They  Work 

Vt^thsut  Leaving  a  Scar  or  Loss  of  Hair« 


rSPAViSH  KtWtDYl 


The  Only  Spavin  Remedy  in  the  World  SoU 
Under  a  $1000  Bond. 

FOR  SPAVIN',  RTXGBOXE,THOROUGHPIN, 
CURB.  CAPPED  HOCK,  SHOE  BOII*.  SPRUNG 
KNEE,  LACERATED  AND  RUPTURED  TEX- 
DONS.  SWEENY.  ETC.,  it  is  unsurpassed,  fre- 
q;aent]y  imitated,  but  not  equalled* 

OUR  FAITH  is  snch  that  we  can  afford  to 
GUARANTEE  MACK'S  THOUSAND  DOLLAR 
SPAVIN  REMEDY  and  furnish  with  everv  bot- 
tle a  $1000  WARRANTY  BOND,  which  insures 
to  you  the  return  of  your  money  if  the  results 
from  its  use  are  not  entirely  satiifactory,  and  if 
it  does  not  overcome  all  forms  of  lameness*  from 
whatever  cause. 

Milwaukee.  ilar.  21,  1£12, 

McEallor  Drug  Co..  Biaghamtou,  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  entirely 
cored  the  Curb  on  my  driver  in  less  than  three  weeks 
with  your  Mack*s  Thousand  Pollar  Spavin  Remedy. 
It  is  all  yoQ  claim  it  to  be,  and  is  the  best  remedy  I 
liave  ever  used.  Youra  very  truly. 

Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co, 
Per  Jos.  G.  Meyer,  SupU 


FREE  V^Bftnary  Advice 


We  have  associated  with 
asaOradaateVeterinarian 
to  answer  ail  quesiioas 
regarding  lameness  in  lI'a 
horses,  &ee  of  charge. 
Mark  a  cross  on   picture,  of 
horse  showing  where  lameness 
is  located  and  cat  out  and  mail 
eame  to  us.    Yoa  will  receive  in- 
structionshow  to  core  the  trouhle. 
If    your   druggist  can 't   sn pply 
Hack's  Thousand    Dollar  Spavin 
Remedy  remit  price  direct  to  us  and 
we  will  send  at  once,  prepaid.  $.5.00 
per  bottle — and  worUi  it.    Aa^ept  no 
euhstituie.  Oar  valuable  book,  "Horse 
Saasc,"  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Mark  a  cross  showing 
where  your  horse  Is 
,\lame  ^  uallit  tc  us 

THEMSOUHD 


McKALLOR  DRU&  CO..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Harvey  Bolstfr5priiy5 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  tmck,  Iruits.  livestocl^a 
^on  road  to  market.  Ma!;e  any  wagon  a  spring  nsjsa.  Sc^'i;  ^ 
Bsave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  U 

■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  w2^'on§ 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealer^- 

l  It  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  lO.COO  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEYSreiHGGO..  72917IliSt..  Radae,  ffis. 


6UARANTEED 


Death  to  Heaves 

^  "(_TU;iniiitt*d  or  KoDirv  BilCb..  ' 
f  Coucu*.  DisHiiuiHT.  Indigestion. 

M  -iru^^ists' or  5f.-iit  j'*>it[.:iii. 
GEWTOH  EEUEOT  CO..  TOLEDO. ORiQ 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^" 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
Sly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  runp.  ..^. 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
3  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  four 
lareer  sizes  i:p  lo  5  1-2  shown 
Dawfi' FrPP  Trial  E^ams  its  own  cost 

udjr>  rree  i  iigi  what 

i  it  saves  in  cream.    Posta.!  brines  Free  cat- 
aJoff  folder  and  "dire  =  t-froTn-factory"  rffer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2260l»ar»ha"  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Cheap  as  Wood  -  J^^\"nd'Fa;^ 

Fence.  SeU  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
Buuiiifactnrers'  prices,  wkite  fob  free  ciiTM.c&. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO..  971  10th  SL,  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 

STRONGEST  FENCTMaDE 

 FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-nich  Hog  F«nc«,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Feice,... 21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22Wc. 
80-rod  spool  Bub  Wire,  $1.55 
Many  styles  and  helehts.    Our  lar{?e  Free  Catalog 
ccntaiaa  fence  information  you  5bould  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18   Wiachester,  lni. 


t 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mark  B»ti»t«r«lJ 


ETery  bottle, of  SaTe-thc-IIome  U  .old  wllb  an 
Iran-clad  contract  that  haa  #eu,OUO  pal<l-u[i  capital 
back  of  It)  ^arantcclnc  to  permanently  cur«  or  ro- 
ftind  f  he  monoyi  no  matter  whether  It  la  lioneorBoc 
Spav  in.  Tendon  dlaeaae  orPoffa— nor  how  ofred.  aert. 
ons  or  complicated  tho  lameneai  or  blemish  may  be. 

OITR  LATEST  Have-ThB-Horae  BOOK— is  onr  17 
Venra'  Eipcrlonco  and  DISCO  VEKIKH— Treating 
over  18i3.00O  horaea  for  Ringbone — Thoropin— Spavin— 
and  ALL  Lomeneas.  It  la  a  Mind  Settler-Tells  How 
to  Tost  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  tor  a  L.-imo  HorKO. 
CoTcn  $8  Foru  ol  Laitea.ia— Illutratrd.   Mailfd  Fbfe. 

But  write,  deacrlblns  yonr  ease,  and 
me  win  aend  ooi^BOOIv— aamplc  contract,  letitra 
from  Brc«dera  and  bualneaa  men  the  world  ovrr,  on 
every,  kind  of  eaae,  and  adrlc«— all  tree  (to  borac 
owner*  and  manaser.). 

Write!   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

TKOY  CHEMICAL  CO..  59  Conmerce  Ave.,  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 

Drucclnta  every  n  here  M-U  f*« ve-the-Ilor«f  WITH 
COVTRACT  or   ^ent  by    urn   Expr««ii  Fr«p«ld. 
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The  Market  Outlook  I 

I  I 

Condemned  Hogs  are  on  the 
Increase 

By  L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota 

THE  large  receipts  during  December  and 
early  January  gave  grounds  for  pre- 
dictions which  seem  to  have  proven 
false.  The  buying  side  was  confident  that 
■presently  there  would  be  a  heavy  marketing 
of  welL-matured  hogs,  so  were  indifferent 
about  filling  their  cellars  and  were  content 
in  caring  for  the  fresh-meat  trade.  How- 
ever, it  seems  that  hogs  are  not  as  plentiful 
as  was  thought. 

Cholera  continues  its  ravages  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  territory,  and  a  good  many  hogs 
,  on  those  markets  are  sick  with  pneumonia. 
Doubtless  the  warm  weather  has  caused 
■them  to  sleep  outside  and  thus  contract  the 
disease.  The  chief  inspector  at  Sioux  City 
recently  told  the  writer  that  the  percentage 
of  condemned  hogs  at  that  market  has 
gradually  increased  during  the  winter.  Re- 
ceipts have  materially  fallen  off  from  the 
pace  set  at  the  holidays,  and  while  advances 
are  apt  to  attract  increased  shipments,  re- 
ceipts are  inclined  to  drop  back  again. 

Smaller  Hogs  are  Preferred 

This  condition  has  placed  the  packing 
interests  on  the  defensive.  All  that  they 
can  hope  for  is  to  hold  the  market  from 
advancing,  which  they  are  hardly  able  to 
accomplish. 

The  180  to  200  pound  hog  has  taken  the 
lead,  as  he  is  in  the  greatest  demand.  The 
heavyweight  has  lost  his  popularity  and  is 
barely  able  to  command  a  price  equal  to  the 
X\ghx  weights.  Packers  are  averse  to  buying 
the  300  to  400  povmd  stuff,  because  they 
expect  a  good  supply  of  them  later.  It  be- 
gins to  look  as  if  this  expectation  is  like 
their  seven-dollar  prediction.  Already  Pat- 
rick Cudahy  has  stated  that  he  does  not-look 
It  a  lower  market.  There  are  not  as  many 
hogs  still  in  farmers'  hands  as  previously 
computed,  and  what  there  are,  are  not  going 
lo  be  marketed  in  a  glutted  market. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  market,  among 
t'lie  consumers,  the  demand  is  strong.  The 
iresh-meat  demand  cleans  up  everything  in 
tl'.e  current  supply  that  is  stiitable.  The 
trade  with  the  Southern  States  is  larger  than 
tb.e  normal  for  mid-winter.  The  market  has 
assumed  a  condition  which  is  favorable  to 
the  producer  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
lia:ve  his  yards  filled  with  porkers. 


Sell  Sheep  When  in  Best 
Market  Condition 

By  John  P.  Ro.ss,  Illinois 

I  HA\"E  suggested  more  than  once  in  these 
letters  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  prices 
of  sheep  and  lambs  which,  if  exceeded,  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  heavy  fall.  That 
limit  appears  to  be  reached  at  about  $7.50 
per  hundred  for  lambs,  and  $5  for  sheep. 

For  nearly  two  months  these  prices  have 
been  greatly  exceeded,  and  perhaps  as  long 
as  beef  remains  at  or  in  excess  of  the  $8 
mark  no  violent  fall  in  the  price  of  sheep 
need  be  feared.  The  growing  appetite  for 
mutton,  too,  will  help  to  keep  it  very  close 
to  the  price  of  beef.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  it  always  pays  best  in  the  long 
run  to  market  all  kinds  of  live  stock  when 
fit.  You  may  wait  for  a  rising  market,  and 
then  strike  a  falling  one. 

Jcinuary  Closed  with  Good  Prices 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  good  policy  for  the  man  who  has  fat 
lambs  ranging  around  eighty  pounds,  or 
some  fairly  finished  wethers  or  draft  ewes, 
to  put  them  on  the  market  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  securing  present  prices,  making 
more  room  for  his  lambing  ewes  and  en- 
abling him  to  give  them  more  time  and  care. 
The  end  of  January  saw  prices  higher  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time  :  top  sheep  at 
S6.50,  bulk  from  $5.25  to  $6.15  ;  top  lambs 
J9.50.  bulk  $8.50  to  $9.25.  The  market  gen- 
erally was  very  strong. 

The  recent  high  prices  for  cattle,  and  at 
times  for  hogs,  have  had  an  educational  in- 
fluence in  teaching  the  good  qualities  of  lamb 
.and  mutton  to  many  who  have  heretofore 
regarded  them  with  aversion,  originated  in 
the  days  when  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
mutton-sheep  were  but  little  understood,  and 
when  wool-growing  was  regarded  as  the  sole 
aim  and  end  of  the  sheepman. 

The  Stability  of  Mutton  Prices  Will  Soon 
be  Tested 

The  value  of  sheep  from  a  gastronomic 
standpoint  is  nov/  admitted,'  and  it  seems 
p.robable  that  they  will  soon  stand  as  high 
in  that  respect  as  cattle,  and  -perhaps  even 
pass  the  hog  in  popular  esteem.  If  this  as- 
sumption should  prove  to  be -well  founded, 
the  "breeders  and  feeders  of  t^ie  best  types  of 
mutton  and  wool  sheep  can  well  afford  to 
disregard  occasional  setbacks  in  prices,  which 
ha\  e  formerly  extended  over  long  periods,  as 
being  now  merely  temporary,  and  caused 
.  mostly  by  the  overfoading  of  the  market  for 
a  few  days  with  unfinished  and  undesirable 


stuff.  This  belief,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
the  demand  for  mutton  is.  almost  for  the 
first  time,  founded  on  a  solid  basis,  and  that 
prices  carrying  at  least  a  fair  profit  will  last 
until  our  meat-supply  of  all  classes  catches 
up  and  becomes  able  to  keep  step  with  our 
.  rapidly  growing  consumption. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  say  about  pres- 
ent prices,  except  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
chance  to  test  their  stability  when  the  vast 
numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  some  of 
the  western  States  begin  to  come  in.  The 
favorable  season  and  the  abundance  of  feed 
is  likely  to  bring  them  in  early  and  in 
unusually  good  condition.  The  wool-market 
remains  firm,  with  no  fall  in  values. 

As  lambing-time  draws  near,  the  only  time 
of  the  year  when  really  strenuous  attention, 
care  and  labor  are  required  in  flock-manage- 
ment, it  is  very  desirable  that  the  inexperi- 
enced in  that  class  of  work  should  avail 
themselves  of  as  much  knowledge  on  the 
subject  as  can  be  gained  from  books. 

Lambing-Time  Requires  Practical  Aptness 

In  F.ARM  AND  Fireside  of  December  21, 
1912,  Page  14,  a  very  complete  list  of  the 
best  works  on  sheep  cuhure.  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Iddings,  Animal  Husbandman  of 
the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  is  given.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  it  Dr.  H.  S.  Randall's 
"Practical  Shepherd,"  which,  though  a  little 
diffuse  and  old-fashioned,  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  practical  information. 

Those  who  have  them  will  find  in  each 
issue  of  F.«M  AND  Fireside  from  August 
25  to  November  25,  1910,  about  all  I  could 
tell  of  sheep  culture  as  learned  from  many 
years'  personal  experience  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  America.  I  will  only  add  that  more 
of  practical  knowledge  and  practical  aptness 
at  lambing  can  be  gotten  from  observing  the 
ways  and  following  the  advice  of  a  real 
shepherd  if  one  is  to  be  found  among  the 
neighbors. 

If  not  better  than  book  knowledge,  the 
watching  of  such  a  man's  methods  with  his 
ewes  and  lambs,  either  at  home  or  at  your 
state  agricultural  college,  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  addendum  to  it. 


How  Do  You  Use  Parcel  Post? 

VjT^ITH  the  parcel-post  zones  and  rates 
now  in  effect,  some  products  can  be 
marketed   much    more   profitably  than 
others. 

The  first  step  in  securing  better  rates 
and  service  is  to  get  information. 
Farm  and  Fireside  is  now  endeavoring 
to  learn  what  products  can  be  shipped 
most  profitably,  what  shipments  are  un- 
profitable and  what  are  about  on  the 
line  between  profit  and  loss. 

No  one  knows  these  things  better 
than  our  readers. 

We  want  everyone  who  markets  farm 
products  by  mail  to  write  a  short  letter 
to  the  editor  on  the  subject  "How  I 
Use  the  Parcel  Post."  A  page  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  will  for  a  time  be  turned 
into  a  clearing-house  of  information  on 
this  subject.  \\"e  think  it  will  be  inter- 
esting and  useful.  All  contributions 
used  will  be  paid  for  at  current  rates. 


Packing  Meat  for  Summer 

By  M.  T.  Magruder 
IJERE  in  western  Kentucky  the  year's 
supply  of  bacon  is  butchered  in  the  mid- 
winter months.  The  spareribs  and  bones  are 
placed  in  brine,  but  the  joints  and  sides  are 
dry-salted  and  then  smoked. 

Our  method  of  salting  and  curing  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  Virginia 
ancestors.  We  are  prejudiced  perhaps,  but 
we  fail  to  see  why  anyone  who  has  eaten 
pink,  well-cured  bacon  and  ham  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  should  prefer  pork  out  of  brine. 
Dry-salted  meat  retains  more  of  its  juices; 
the  chemical  action  of  the  smoke  renders 
the  meat  more  digestible. 

Home-cured  bacon,  broiled  or  fried  to  rid 
it  of  its  superfluous  fat,  can  be  eaten  by  an 
invalid  to  whom  the  breast  of  the  tenderest 
chicken  would  prove  a  nightmare — or  would 
produce  one. 

Use  Salt  Freely 

We  never  salt  our  meat  until  the  animal 
heat  has  escaped  from  it.  On  butchering- 
day  we  block  out  the  meat  and  hang  it  or 
lay  it  about  the  smoke-house  until  next  day. 
We  begin  early  in  the  morning  to  trim  the 
joints  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife,  putting 
all  scraps  of  lean  and  fat  in  the  sausage-box. 
The  fattest  strips  are  removed  from  the 
sides  for  lard. 

We  have  a  large  square  box  in  readiness 
and  also  a  barrel  of  coarse  salt.  About  an 
inch  of  salt  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  box;  the 
haras  are  placed  in  and  the  whole  covered 
with  salt  until  no  meat  is  visible.  Next  the 
shoulders  are  placed  in  a  layer  as  were 
the  hams,  skin  side  down  ;  again  salt  is  put 
on  until  the  meat  is  covered.  Finally  the 
sides  are  placed  on  top  of  the  shoulders,  the 
jowls  are  tucked  into  corner^  where  they 
will  drain  out.  and  a  final  layer  of  salt 
covers  all.  A  cover  is  placed  over  all  and 
the  meat  left  for  from  three  to  six  weeks.  If 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  the  meat  will  be 
longer  "taking  salt."  Sriiall-sized  joints  rer 
quire  less  time  than  larger  pieces. 


The  meat-box  should  te  set  on  a  block' 
ten  or  more  inches  above  the  ground,  to 
insure  drainage  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  sides  need  to  be  taken  from  the  salt 
first.  We  rinse  them  and  hang  in  the  meat- 
house  by  cord  or  wire.  We  rinse  the  ham 
and  shoulders  of  superfluous  salt,  we  use  no 
saltpeter  or  borax  in  the  preparation,  al- 
though we  often  rub  brown  sugar,  black 
pepper  and  molasses  over  the  ham  after 
curing.  Jhe  joints  are  then  suspended  by  a 
wire  in  the  hocks,  and  the  smoking  process 
begins. 

Cheese-CIoth  too  Thin 

The  wood  used  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Hickory  is  the  general  favorite.  The  fire 
must  be  kept  steadily  going  for  several 
weeks,  or  until  the  hams  are  brown  on  the 
flesh  side.  Coarse  cotton  bags  are  made ; 
cheese-cloth  is  too  thin,  as  the  fly  can  deposit 
eggs  through  the  meshes.  We  wrap  our 
hams  in  newspapers,  then  tie  tightly  in  sacks 
and  again  hang  in  the  meat-house.  The 
sides  and  shoulders  may  also  be  sacked. 

If  the  smoke-house  is  close  and  floored 
and  no  soap-grease  left  about,  the  fly  will 
not  be  apt  to  cause  trouble. 


Cottonseed-Meal  for  Finishing 
Cattle 

By  J.  Hugh  McKenney 
QN  PRACTICALLY  every  farm  where 
^^the  feeding  of  live  stock  is  carried  on 
it  is  necessary  that  some  form  of  concen- 
trates be  purchased  to  balance  the  home- 
grown feeds  that  may  be  available.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  grovving  enough  carbo- 
hydrate food  on  the  average  farm.  The  most 
expensive  element  in  feed  and  the  one  most 
generally  needed  is  that  of  protein  nature. 

Several  years'  experience  in  the  feeding 
of  cottonseed-meal  has  convinced  me  that 
many  farmers  do  not .  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  concentrate.  Briefly,  it  is  the 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
seed-oil. The  hull  of  the  cottonseed  is  re- 
moved, the  kernel  cooked  and  subjected  to 
pressure  to  remove  the  oil.  The  residue,  or 
cottonseed-cake,  is  then  puherized.  and 
placed  on  the  market  as  cottonseed-meal. 

At  present  cottonseed-meal  is  selling  here 
in  Elgin  County,  Ontario,  in  ton  lots  at  $33. 
Doubtless  many  are  buying  bran  at  $25  or 
other  food-stuffs  at  current  prices  and  con- 
sider it  good  business.  Consult  any  table  of 
analyses  giving  the  digestible  protein  con- 
tent of  the  principal  concentrates  bought 
and  used  on  the  farm.  It  will  be  found 
that  one  hundred  pounds  of  cottonseed-meal 
contain  about  three  times  as  much  digestible 
protein  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat- 
bran.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  cotton- 
seed-meal furnishes  more  than  twice  as 
much  digestible  protein  as  brewers'  grains, 
one  fourth  more  than  linseed-meal  and  one 
third  more  than  gluten-meal.  Also  it  is  con- 
siderably richer  in  fat  than  any  of  the  others. 
These  figures  establish  its  high  feeding  value 
and  clearly  demonstrate  that  for  the  money 
paid  out  it  holds  the  premier  position  for  the 
largest  amount  of  digestible  protein  to  be 
had  in  any  concentrate. 

An  Excellent  Fattening  Ration 

As  a  milk-producer  cottonseed-meal  is  an 
economical  feed.  Owing  to  its  concentrated 
nature,  however,  it  must  be  fed  with  care. 
Begin  with,  say,  one  pound  a  day,  and  in- 
crease gradually.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  feed  more  than  three  pounds  a  day 
to  a  dairy  cow,  although  in  the  case  of  large 
milkers  as  much  as  five  pounds  may  some- 
times be  given.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  this  meal  must  not  be  fed  alone;  it  is 
too  strong.  Feed  it  mixed  with  the  home- 
grown food-stuffs,  such  as  corn-meal  or 
oat-chop,  reducing  the  amount  of  such  feed 
each  day  as  the  amount  of  cottonseed-meal  is 
increased.  Better  results  will  generally  fol- 
low where  the  meal  is  fed  with  silage  or 
some  other  succulent,  cooling  food.  In  fact, 
where  silage  is  used  cottonseed-meal  can  be 
fed  without  any  grain  feed,  and  a  balanced 
ration  formed,  by  sprinkling  the  meal  over 
it.  For  beef-cattle  also  it  deserves  consid- 
eration. Many  farmers  persist  in  using  an 
exclusive  fattening  ration,  chiefly  corn,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  make  cheaper  beef  and 
a  larger  number  of  pounds  per  head  per  day 
than  one  consisting  of  part  corn  and  a  con- 
centrate rich  in  protein.  Experiments'  show 
that  a  combination  ration  of  the  character 
indicated  will  prove  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  giving  as  it  does  a  greater  variety 
to  the  food  and  producing  an  animal  that 
kills  out  better,  owing  to  the  better  blending 
of  the  fat  and  lean  throughout  the  carcass. 

For  growing  yearlings  and  other  young 
stock  it  is  unequaled  if  fed  moderately,  but 
it  should  not  be  fed  to  calves  under  six 
months  of  age,  nor  be  included  in  a  ration 
for  young  pigs.  A  small  quantity  may  be 
fed  to  ewes  after  parturition  with  advantage. 
Not  more  than  a  handful  a  day  should  be 
added  to  a  ration  of  corn,  oats  and  bran, 
and  this  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
injure  young  lambs.  Some  animals  do  not 
eat  it  readily  at  first,  but  after  they  become 
accustomed  to  it  grow  very  fond  of  it. 

Like  other  food-stuffs  on  the  market  to- 
day, cottonseed-meal  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated. The  pure  meal  is  a  golden  color  and 
should  be  free  from  black  and  brown  specks. 
Hulls  are  generally  used  to  adulterate  the 
meal.  "  U'hen  pure,  it  contains  from  forty- 
one  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  total  protein. 


Salesmen  Wanted 


Home  Cannina 
Outfits  $15.00 


Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits 

Price  from  $10.00  to  $1500.00 

We  want  a  hustling  salesman  in  every  county. 
Our  complete  line  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning 
Outfits  for  home  and  small  factory  use  opens  up 
an  enormous  field  for  energetic  salesmen. 

Canning  at  Home 

Home  and  community  canning  Ls  the  great  in- 
dustry of  the  future.  "National"  Steam  Pressure 
Canning  Outfits  will  be  to  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  what  tbe  cream  separator  is  now  to  the 
dairyman. 

The  United  States  Government  and  States 
Agricultural  Schools  are  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  bring  this  Industry  into  general  practice. 
In  many  states,  canning  is  being  taught  in  the 
district  schools. 

A  SIO.OO  outfit  may  be  sold  in  every  country 
home  and  the  small  factory  outfits  in  every  city, 
village  or  neighborhood.  The  "  Steam  Pressure 
Method  "  carries  Government  Indorsement  and 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  will  back  up  our 
statement.  One  of  our  agents  in  Arkansas  cleared 
S4300.00  in  six  months  last  year. 

Six  Months'  Steady  Employment! 

S75.00  to  SloO.OO  per  month  according  to  ability 
and  territory  covered,  clear  of  traveling  expenses. 
No  particular  past  exprrience  necessary  as  we 
furnish  neat  little  Sample  Outfits,  large  complete 
book  of  Canning  Formulae, Secretsof  the  Canning 
Business,  explicit  instructions  for  selling  our  line 
andcircularsfor distribution.  Thousandsof dollars 
will  be  spent  in  National  Advertising  within  the 
next  six  months  and  all  inquiries  coming  In  from 
this  campaign  will  be  referred  to  the  salesman  in 
that  locality  for  his  attention.  Over  sixteen  mil- 
lion people  read  our  ads  last  year  and  immense 
volumes  of  inquiries  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Make  application  at  once,  giving  references  and  terri- 
tory desired.  This  ad  will  not  appear  again.  The  next 
one  will  be  advertising  our  outfits  e.xclusively. 

Northweslero  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  802  Spring  St. ,  Eau  Clare,  VTis. 


HENDERSON'S   SEEDS  FItEE 


To  get  our  new  1913  catalogue,  "Every- 
thing for  the  Garden"  (204  pages,  800  en- 
gravings devoted  to  vegetables  and  flowers), 
send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps  (preferably 
parcel  post  stamps)  .naming  this  paper,  and 
wewillseTid  you,  without  extra  charge,  our 
famous  50C  Henderson  Collection  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  enclosed  in  coupon 
envelope  good  for  25c.  and  will  also  send 
our  new  booklet.  "Garden  Guide  and  Rec- 
ord," a  condensed,  comprehensive  booklet 
of  cultural  directions  and  general  garden 
information. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

aS-37.Cortlandt  Street  Uevi  York  City 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  ^solino, 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  change  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking— 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov- 
erned— hopper  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  mnning — no  cams — no  valves — no 
no  sprockets — only  three  moving 
parts — portable  —  licht  weight — great 
power — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  bejow 
zero — complete,  ready  to  run — chil- 
dren operate  them — 5-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  fl.  P. 

b«iid  B  poatal  toddy  for  fnt  ostatog, 
irhlch  BhowB  how  Sandow  wiU  be  useful 
to  you.    Our  speoial  ftdvertiamg  propo- 
sition eaves  jou  one-half  cost  of  first 
CEjine  Bold  in  your  county.  (167) 

_  DetroitMetorCarSopplyCo. 
88  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Midu 


^WIN  WEALTH  WITH  STRAWBERRIES 

^^^-/tm^k^  Fine  illustrated  book  tells  how  anyone  cau 


deriul  sucu-ess  and  how  you  can  win.  Also 
where  to  obtain  most  profitable  varietie» 
of  plants  at  lowest  prices.   This  wonderful 
bookfroe.  Send  postal.  Berry  Crest,  BoxlS6,  Clarinda.Ia. 


Intely  pure,  free  of  weeds,  vieorone 
orthern  grown,  non- irrigated, 
id  that  will  grow  on  your  land, 
on  approval.  Get  free  samples 

and  cultural  instructions;  big  seed 
CBtaloij  and  whol ♦'flair  pr>re  listfl. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  80    Shenandoah.  lows. 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

BcBt  Money  Valoea.    Catalog  free. 

SPRING  eiLL  NUBSEBIES. 
Box   5    Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes- 

FREE  CATAIOGITE  OF  SPLEUBID  BAEGAINS.  > 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.       Richmond,  Va. 


Gigantic  Tomato 


Here  is  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes, 
largest  and  most  productive,  fruit  often 
weighing  3  to  5  lbs.,  each,  and  100  to 
150  lbs.  have  been  grown  on  one  plant 
very  smooth,  few  seeds,  solid  all 
through,  ripens  early,  being  a  hand- 
some red  color.  A  few  plants  will  pro- 
duce more  Tomatoes  than  any  family 
—  use. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  want  every  per- 
BOD  who  uses  seeds  to 
see  our  1913  Seed  Book 
kand  try  this  Gigantic 
iTomato  and  we  will 
■  send  a  sample  packet 
^for   trial,   with  Seed 
Book  Free.  This  book  13 

full  of  new  Vegetables. 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 
Send  your  address  plainly  written  on  Postal  today. 
I  Fairriew  Seed  Farms,  Lock  Boa  122,  Syracase,  N.  Y. 
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ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

is  High  and  so  IS  the  Price  of  Cattle 

For  veaTS  tie  Province  of 
ALBERTA, 'Western  Canada) 
was  the  Big  Riinching  Coantry. 
Maay  of  these  ranchestodayare 
immease  grain  fields,  and  the 
cattle  have  given  place  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  flux,  the  change  ha? 
made  many  thousands  of  Amer 
icans.  settled  on  these  plains, 
as  wealthy,  but  has  increased  the 
price  of  live  stock. 

There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  tc 
get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  in  the 
newer  districts  andproduceeithercattlf 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good, 
the  climate  is  eicellent.  schools  and 
chnrches  are  convenient  and  market^ 
splendid  in  ^Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  oi 
Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

Canadian  GoTemment  Aeent 
413  Gardiner  Building,  Toledo,  O. 

jr.  S.  Cravford 

301  E.  Genesee  St..  Sj-racuse.  N.  Y, 

or  write  SaperinteDdezit  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


10'™?w  SEEDS 

'    _  Given  Away 


Pkt.  Sweet  Peas  PkL  Clfve  Pinks 

Pkl.  Asters  Pkt.  Sweel  Afyssufi 

,  Pkl.  Fine  Paones  PU.  HisnDnelte 

PkLMixedPetnoias  PkU  Candftntt 

Pkt.  Peoay  Poppi  Pkl.Forgel-Me-Mol 

Send  l"c  tc  piy  packis?.  poitsge,  etc., 
and  we  will  moil  ifces*      ^ti.  selected 
k  s««ds  with  full  msrruciiuna,  in  a  C'^c 
I  rebate  eaTe'ope   which   giT«  CDCp 

'  Write  for  Free  Bargain  Catalog 
Over  200  Flowers  in  Colors 
THE  McGregor  BROS.  do..  Bm  557.  SprinofieM.  Ohic 


/lOO  \ 
(TREES) 


VTe  ^ow  our  own  trees  an -1  sell 
iirect  toyoii  atwhi>lcsilc  jL-ricc?.  AH  Giiran- 
t«v4  trnetOB&me.PrM  from  Sc&k.aod  Fresh 
I>ug.  PeraonaJ  »tt«Qt»on  giwn  rrcry  order. 
Write  tod»7  fw  F&BE.  m<i5tr»ied  Cs-tilo-, 
It  wmriiue  Taluable  Infcnnftiioo  c-o  fJani- 
inf  and  c»t«  of  trees. 

MALOKEY  BUOS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
69  Main  St.,  300  Acres,  DansviTle,  H.  Y. 
DansrtXe's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2C  &  UP 

Pesr.  Cherry,  Strawberrj',  etc — Catalog  Free 
TEIK.  iiUBSESY  CO^  Boi  152,  CITVELANO,  TENN. 


P 


F'S 


Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Rape,  Alfalfa, 
Speltz,    Timothy,   Clover,  Soy 
eccn  PHRM    B«»iiB.   C*w  PeM.  Honftiran  3Sili«t, 

re?.    Cat&log  ud  saxD-o'i^ 
New  Csrtiale,  Ohio 


etc    Qr^ality  firrt  c!»ss,    11  ■  ^ 


-*5oooo  TREES 

SOO  Varieties.    Also  Grapes,  Small  Fniits,  etc.  Best 

Ttwt«d  stock.  Gcnvjine.  rhejip.  2  5apip)e  currants  mailed  for  lOc. 
CaCiloe  free.    LE»Is  ROl^  H  h  S0.\,  Box  E,  Fi-edonls,  S.T. 

li  is  to  yonr  adiantage  to  mer.ticn  Farm  and  tire- 
side  in  writing  to  adi-ertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
toUcs  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Market  Only  the  Best 

By  Charles  Cristadoro 
T  WOXDER  how  many  farmers  understand 
as  to  how  many  people  "eat  with  their 
eyes,  '  judge  from  appearances  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  neat,  cleanly  appearance  of 
foods  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  consumers  ?  And  how  much 
better  business  management  it  is  to  cull  at 
the  farm  than  to  "ship  everything"  and  let 
the  customer  do  the  culling  and  grading  and 
valuing,  which  human  nature  impels-  the 
customer  to  do,  based,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  in  the  shipment,  but  the  poorest. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  of  which  I  know.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  here  in  California,  farming 
four  acres,  lives  up  the  road  a  little  piece. 
His  specialty  was  melons,  and  he  learned 
that  the  watermelon  and  muskmelon.  grown 
by  dry-farming  methods,  were  far  sweeter 
than  melons  overirrigated.  So  he  plowed 
deeply,  caught  the  rains,  harrowed  and 
mulched  his  soil  and  kept  the  rains  well 
sealed  in  the  ground  by  this  capillary-de- 
stroying mulch  that  shielded  the  sun's  rays, 
and  the  hot  moisture-absorbing  air  from  his 
moist  earth,  as  would  a  rubber  blanket.  I 
have,  on  the  hottest  days,  when  even  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  showed  a  tendency  to  wilt, 
visited  his  melon-patch  and  seen  a  crop  of 
luxurious  growth  of  melon-vines  springing 
from  as  dry  and  dtisty  a  soil  as  one  could 
imagine.  And  I  have  seen  Vraley.  the 
farmer,  scratch  away  the  surface  with  his 
boot-toe.  disclosing  damp,  black  earth  three 
inches  down  which  would  almost  mud-ball 
when  you  squeezed  a  handful  of  it.  The 
mulch  did  it.  cultivation :  and  well-culti- 
vated ground  always  requires  less  moisture 
than  when  allowed  to  crust.  We  say  in  Cali- 
fornia that  a  good  cultivation  of  the  ground 
is  equal  to  a  rain.  And  then  again,  no  weeds 
came  up  amongst  his  melons,  for  mulching 
now  and  again  prevented  their  growth,  and 
Vraley  found  out  somehow  that  for  each  dry 
pound  of  iceeds  five  hundred  pounds,  more 
or  less,  of  water  were  wasted  from  the  soil, 
even  one  thousand  pounds  of  water  to  each 
dry  pound  of  sunflower  growth.  So  he  kept 
the  weeds  out  and  saved  the  water  for  his 
melons, 

.Customers  Were  Never  Disappointed 

Then  marketing-time  came,  and  here  is 
where  Vraley's  "horse-sense"  came  out  good 
and  strong.  He  would  gather  from  the  vines 
only  what  he  considered  the  best  in  every 
way,  and  put  the  melons  in  a  pile.  Then  he 
would  drive  up  his  wagon  and  again  pick  his 
melons  from  the  pile,  scrutinizing  each  one 
carefully,  and  if  not  up  to  his  idea  of  what 
a  perfect  melon  should  be,  he  laid  it  aside, 
and  sold  it  at  a  reduced  price  to  his  neigh- 
bors or,  being  a  big-hearted,  clever  man, 
gave  away  to  those  who  had  no  melons,  and 
especially  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  melons. 

So  when  Vraley's  wagon  was  loaded  to  the 
guards  it  was  with  standardized  melons,  in 
the  full  and  true  sense  of  the  word,  A  grocer 
could  not  blutt  him  on  the  quality  of  his 
melons,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  he  noted 


You  Will  Need  Extra  Power 

WHEN  you  buy  your  engine,  get  it  big  enough  to 
do  more  than  your  present  work.    If  it's  an  I  H  C 
engine  it  will  last  a  long  time.    Your  farm  work  is 
bound  to  increase  in  volume.    'Very  likely  you  can  save  yourself  the 
price  of  another  engine  four  or  five  years  from  now,  by  getting  an 
engine  a  size  larger  than  you  need  now. 

Over-speeding  and  straining  harm  any  engine.  There  is  one  correct 
speed  for  each  I  H  C  engine,  a  speed  at  which  the  parts  balance  and  at 
which  the  engine  runs  without  harmful  vibration.  When  you  buy  an 
encine  powerful  enough  to  handle  your  work  easily  while  running  at 
the  correct  speed  you  add  years  to  its  hfe.  Get  your  engine  big  enough 
and  buy  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

An  I  H  C  oil  and  gas  engine  will  deliver  10  to  30  per  cent  above  its 
rated  horse  power  when  occasion  requires,  but  it  gives  the  longest  ser- 
vice when  carrying  a  normal  load.  All  parts  are  carefully,  accurately 
ground  and  perfectly  balanced.  The  best  material  obtainable  is  used. 
Combustion  is  perfect  and  the  maximum  power  is  secured.       ,  . , ,  , 

Sizes  Ito  so-horse  power.    Styles — stationarj-,  portable,  skidded, 

vertical,  horizontal,  tank-cooled,  hopper-cooled,  air-cooled.  Fuels  — 
gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate  or  alcohol.  Kerosene- 
gasoline  tractors,  12  to  60-horse  power.  .  ■  r 
The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  help  you  decide  on  the  size  ot 
I  H  C  engine  you  need.    Get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  write 

IntematioDal  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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iow  pleased  the  groc<;rs  were  to  have  him 
call,  and  how  readily  they  paid  his  price, 
which  allowed  of  no  haggling.  He  found  out 
the  reason  why.  in  time.  Customers,  never 
being  disappointed  in  his  melons,  were  will- 
ing to  pay  a  little  more  for  them,  if  they 
were  assured  they  were  Vraley's  melons. 
The  trouble  with  Vraley  was  that  his  melon- 
patch  was  but  one  acre  in  extent,  when  it 
should  have  been  two  or  three  acres,  for  he 
had  to  divide  up  his  load  and  be  fair  in  the 
division  of  his  stock  and  not  sell  it  all  to 
one  grocer,  which  he  could  have  done. 

A  Good  Thing  All  Around 

The  quality  of  Vraley's  melons  was  such — 
and  they  were  "surely  good"  melons — that 
they  actually  brought  trade  to  the  grocers 
from  other  grocers  who  were  not  fortunate 
in  securing  his  stock ;  customers  that  bought 
their  groceries  elsewhere,  but  their  melons 
of  one  of  the  three  or  four  grocers  who 
traded  with  Vraley.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
Vraley.  a  good  thing  for  the  grocers  and  a 
good  thing  for  the  customers,  who  never 
were  disappointed  when  running  a  keen 
knife  through  these  melons  they  opened  up 
in  all  their  cracking,  crimson  splendor  and 
sweetness. 

And  Vraley  not  only  got  the  top-notch, 
ruling  price,  but  a  few  cents  per  melon  over, 
and  the  insurance  that  went  with  a  Vraley 
melon  warranted  the  premium  paid.  During 
a  whole  season,  and  amongst  the  hundreds 
of  melons  brought  to  town  by  him.  he  had 
a  record  of  just  two  melons  to  make  good. 

And  so  Vraley  prospered  because  he  took 
only  the  best  to  market,  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  grocers,  who  in  turn  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  public — a  great  object- 
lesson  for  every  farmer  in  the  land  on  any- 
thing and  ev  erything  he  has  to  market.  The 
consumer,  the  commission  man,  the  grocer, 
sees  the  large  and  best  fruit  or  vegetables  in 
an  offering,  but  he  sees  all  the  small  and 
imperfect  ones  also  and  sees  them  "double," 
as  it  were,  when  he  makes  the  price,  and 
takes  extra  good  care  to  point  them  out  as 
an  argument — and  the  farmer  can't  escape  it. 

The  men  who  grow  apples  up  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley  so  strictly  standardize  their 
apples  that  they  are  as  current  in  the  market 
as  a  Bank  of  England  note.  Xo  commission 
man  wastes  any  time  prying  up  the  lid  or 
the  bottom  of  a  Hood  River  apple-box.  They 
are  all  standard,  all  gilt-edged,  all  good.  The 
apple  grower  or  shipper  has  no  trouble  with 
the  commission  man  two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  miles  away.  The  car  is  accepted 
and  paid  for  in  full,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
condemned  car  and  a  demand  to  make  the 
freight  good  is  an  unheard-of  thing. 

Just  a  word  more  on  standardization 
coupled  with  cooperation  and  association. 
Some  years  ago  a  colony  was  started  at 
Tontitown,  .\rkansas,  by  Italian  peasants. 
The  first  few  years  of  breaking  the  soil,  etc, 
were  hard  years,  of  course,  but  with  and 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  association 
they  worried  along. 

A  year  came  when  the  big,  red  Ozark 
apples  were  more  than  plentiful.  Buyers 
came  along,  offered  sixty  cents  per  barrel  at 
the  orchards  and  were  told  no.  The  colonists 
picked  their  own  apples  and  standardized 
them,  as  the  Hood  River  Valley  does,  and 
boxed  up,  nicely  wrapped  in  paper,  only  the 
gilt-edged  one  hundred  per  cent.  ones.  Of 
course,  they  sold  at  a  premium.  Then  they 
dried  and  canned  part  of  the  balance  under 
a  working  system  of  cooperation.  Then 
there  was  the  cider-mill,  and  then  there  was 
vinegar  to  be  made  by  pressing  the  water- 
saturated  pomace  again.  The  refuse  went 
on  the  farms  as  fertilizer.  • 

They  figured  up  the  number  of  barrels 
picked  at  the  orchards,  the  price  for  the 
apples  per  se,  the  canned  and  dried  stock, 
then  the  cider  and  the  vinegar,  and  divided 
the  gross  barrels  picked  into  the  gross  re- 
turns, and  found  that,  instead  of  sixty  cents 
per  barrel,  their  apples  yielded  them  at  the 
rate  of  $6  per  barrel ! 


It  Prevents  SpHtting 

By  J.  H,  Larson 

THE  accompanying 
diagram  shows  an 
excellent  way  of 
treating  forked  trees 
to  prevent  their 
splitting,  as  they  do 
with  age  and  in- 
creased  weight. 
When  the  trees  are 
young,  weave  togeth- 
er branches  from 
each  tnmk.  and  they 
will  grow  into  firm 
supports. 

The  branches  of 
trees  treated  in  this 
manner  do  not  appear 
to  be  injured  in  any 
way.  nor  is  their 
growth  hindered.  I 
have  foimd  it  much 
neater  and  more  sat- 
isfactory in  every 
way  than  the  use  of 
chains  or  bolts.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  tie 
the  young  h'ranches 
together  with  a  stout  cord  when  they  are 
first  intertwined.  By  the  time  the  cord 
rots,  the  support  will  be  firmly  formed. 
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contracts,  or  just  contracts  without  premiums 
attached,  which  were  much  better  for  the 
holder.  Then  the  official  Elgin  price  v.as 
made,  ' 

The  creamery-owner  with  a  good-sized 
premium  written  into  his  contract  might  get 
the  actual  selling  price  by  reason  of  ha 
the  premium  tacked  on  to  the  official  E  ; 
quotation,  but  the  creamery-owner  who 
signed  up  without  the  premium  being  in- 
serted in  his  contract,  or  whose  premium  frll 
short  of  making  up  the  difference  between 
the  Elgin  price  and  the  actual  market  price 
at  Chicago,  came  out  the  loser. 

Commission  Men  Only  in  Name 

Where  the  creamery-owner  loses  there 
also  loses  the  dairy-owner,  the  farmer  who 
gets  up  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  and  milks  his 
cows  and  drives  dcwn  to  the  creamer>'  be- 
fore the  commission  man  gets  out  of  his 
snug  bed  to  tackle  his  daily  labor  of  beating 
down  the  price  he  pays.  Slowly  but  very 
surely  creamery-owners  and  their  patrons 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  prices  were 
being  juggled.  They  hear  of  the  city  con- 
sumer kicking  about  the  high  prices  of  but- 
ter— high  prices  that  narrowed  down 
considerably  before  they  get  to  the  man- 
with-a-pail  on  the  dairy  farm. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  J.  W.  Fowler, 
proprietor  of  a  large  creamery  at  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  says  :  "Too  many  times  our  commis- 
sion man  is  only  this  in  name,  his  true  voca- 
tion is  speculator;  one  who  is  running  no 
risk  whatever,  but  who  is  using  the  shippers' 
goods  in  the  game  for  his  own  personal  gain. 
He  is  endeavoring  to  squeeze  the  published 
quotations  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  and 
at  the  same  time  is  fighting  the  purchaser  to 
establish  as  high  a  selling  market  as 
possible,  and  the  remittance  to  the  creamery- 
owner  is  on  a  basis  of  official  board  quota- 
tions when  the  sales  have  been  one-half 
cent  to  one  and  one-half  cents  higher,  I 
consider  this  unfair  and  unjust,  I  believe 
the  butter  qtiotations  should  be  at  the  price 
for  which  the  butter  of  the  different  grades 
sell," 

A  butter  exchange  fairly  and  honestly  con- 
ducted, giving  a  square  deal  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  alike,  is  undoubtedly  a 
necessity  in  the  industry  as  it  now  stands. 
Even  in  the  event  of  the  parcel-post  market 
coming  into  general  use  for  marketing  but- 
ter, there  appears  to  be  some  need  for  a 
price-publishing  organization.  It  would  then 
have  to  depend  more  upon  general  conditions 
affecting  the  trade  than  upon  actual  knowl- 
edge of  transactions  in  butter.  But  while 
operating  under  present  conditions,  that  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  commission  firm  to 
whom  the  product  of  a  creamery  may  be 
shipped  and  by  it  sold  to  retailers,  there 
must  be  published  official  quotations  of  prices 
in  each  marketing  center.  Whether  there 
is  a  need  for  an  Elgin  board  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Chicago  is  an  open  question. 

The  Present  Situation 

There  is  no  reason  for  balloting  on  prices 
Farmers  and  grain-buyers  might  as  well  get 
together  and  vote  on  the  price  of  wheat  or 
corn.  Merchants  and  their  customers  might 
as  well  vote  on  what  shall  be  the  price  of 
calico  dresses  or  brass-tipped  boots.  Until 
the  food-producers  can  sell  their  product  at 
prices  based  upon  the  cost  of  production, 
interest  on  money  invested  and  a  legitimate 
profit,  until  then  the  plan  of  auction  market- 
ing is  the  best,  " 

The  situation  now  is  this :  The  Chicago 
Butter  and  Egg  Board  has  discarded  the 
quotation  committee,  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment's suit  was  especially  directed,  and  is 
now  establishing  prices  by  the  so-called  auc- 
tion plan.  After  the  Chicago  board  retired 
its  price  committee,  there  seemed  ,to  be 
strong  indications  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  immediately  turn  its  attentioa 
to  the  Elgin  board.  Then  that  board  discon- 
tinued its  quotation  committee  and  also 
adopted  the  auction  plan,  which  is  offering 
and  buying,  or  bidding  other  prices  for  offer- 
ings. 

Since  the  auction  plan  has  been  adopted 
at  Elgin,  the  offerings,  sales  and  bids  are 
about  'ivhat  they  were  during  the  price- 
committee  days,  just  a  few  hundred  tubs» 
the  whole  of  which  could  be  bought  oc. 
turned  down  by  speculating  commission  men 
to  affect  the  price  alone.  As  long  as  just  a 
few  hundred  tubs  of  butter  are  offered  om 
the  Elgin  board,  so  long  will  it  be  within  the 
power  of  Chicago  commission  men  to  make 
Elgin  prices  almost  anything  they  see  fit. 

Merely  a  Paper  Market 

If  the  Elgin  board  is  to  be  continued  as 
a  national  price-quoting  organization,  the 
producers  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  con- 
sumer to  make  that  board  the  medium 
through  which  a  large  proportion  of  their 
sales  are  matle.  and  not  allow  it  to  continue^ 
as  it  is  to-day.  a  paper  market. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  product  must  be 
auctioned;  nn»st  be  offered  upon  exchange 
floors  and  actually  sold  there.  It  will  not  dv 
to  create  an  official  quotation  out  of  a  few_ 
tubs  of  butter  sold  at  Elgin  which  will  gOT- 
ern  the  sale  of  thousands  of  tubs  at  _Ci»- 
cinnati,  Omaha,  Denver  or  any  other  city. 
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I  Crops  and  Soils  I 
I.  I 

Give  Clover  a  Chance 

Proper  Management  Will  Make  Its 
Culture  Successful 
By  T.  A.  Tefft 

DURING  the  past  seven  years  I  have 
heard  farmers  inquire.  "How  can  we 
secure  a  good  stand  of  clover?""  Ex- 
perience and  extended  observation  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  we  understand 
the  nature  and  demands  of  the  cU)ver-pIant 
as  well  as  we  understand  those  of  other 
farm  plants,  we  need  have  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  growing  it  than  we  have  in  growing 
other  crops.  Poor  soil  will  give  poor  crops 
of  any  kind. 

Unfavorable  weather  will  injure  the  crop. 
Any  crop  treated  as  unwisely  as  we  have 
generally  treated  the  clovers  would  result 
in  as  many  failures  as  we  have  experienced 
in  growing  clover.  The  fact  is  that  clover 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants  we  have.  It 
takes  hold  on  earth  and  air  and  sun,  and 
with  the  aid  of  its  bacteria  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  non-leguminous  plants ; 
and  .vlien  its  deep  root  system  is  once 
established  can  more  successfully  cope  with 
frost,  flood  and  drought  than  most  other 
farm  crops  that  are  commonly  grown. 

Four  Requisites  in  Clover  Culture 

It  does  what  other  plants  cannot  do,  for 
when  the  soil  is  lacking  in  nitrates  it 
doubles  or  quadruples  its  system  of  nodules 
and  makes  good  the  lack  by  drawing  on  the 
limitless  store  of  free  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

There  are  at  least  four  prime  requisites 
for  securing  a  profitable  growth  of  clover  : 
Clear  the  soil  of  standing  water  by  drainage. 
In  compact  clay  land  the  presence  of  water 
not  only  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  air, 
with  Us  oxygen  indispensable  to  nitrifica- 
tion, but,  in  freezing,  expands  and,  bulging 
upward,  draws  up  the  plant  caught  in  its 
icy  embrace.  This  heaving,  and  not  the  low 
temperature,  is  what  destroys  the  plants. 

The  clover-roots  need  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  earth  that  is  not  saturated  with 
water.  In  some  measure  the  results  here 
sought  will  be  accomplished  with  the  second 
condition,  the  addition  of  humus  to  the  soil. 
This  may  be  in  the  form  of  stable  -manyre, 
which  is  by  far  the  best,  or  by  turning  in  rye 
sown  in  the  fall  after  removing  a  summer 
crop.  This  will  serve  to  retain  moisture 
during  a  dry  time,  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  soil,  prevent  heaving,  greatly  facilitate 
the  bacterial  activity  and  render  lime  or 
commercial  fertilizers  far  more  effective. 

Treatment  of  Acid  Soils 

If  the  soil  is  decidedly  acid,  lime  should 
be  applied  in  moderate  quantities,  never 
more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  bushe.s  per  acre, 
evenly  distributed   and   immediately  incor- 


porated wiih  ihi.  s.  -'l.  li  ground  caustic 
lime  can  be  had  and  applied  with  a  drill, 
one  thoi;sand  pounds  will  be  sufficient.  If 
the  soil  is  only  slightly  acid,  one  half  that 
amount  will  be  enough. 

The  lime  will  hasten  the  reduction  of  the 
green  or  coarse  manure  to  available  forms 
and  hasten  bacterial  action,  which  cannot  go 
on  in  acid  soil.  The  addition  of  a  light 
dressing  of  phosphate  and  potash  will  not 
only  add  plant-food  for  the  clover,  but  will 
also  favor  the  work  of  the  bacteria.  Apply 
one  himdred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  mixture  analyzing  seven  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  ten  per  cent,  potash 
for  sandy  soils,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  each  for 
clay  land.  A  top-dressing  of  five  tons  per 
acre  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  well  har- 
rowed in,  would,  if  available,  probably  pro- 
duce better  results  than  would  the  chemicals. 
The  application  of  lime  or  other  chemicals 
to  soils  practically  devoid  of  humus  will 
not  only  be  useless,  but  often  positively  in- 
jurious, "because  of  the  burning  effect. 

Give  It  a  Fair  Chance 

For  best  results  the  clover  must  be 
treated  as  other  crops  on  the  farm  are — • 
given  an  open  field  and  a  well-prepared 
seed-bed.  I  never  think  of  growing  a  crop 
of  com  and  of  rye  on  the  same  ground  at 
the  same  time,  or  of  potatoes  and  timothy; 
yet  in  the  production  of  clover,  a  crop  worth 
as  much  as  either,  many  farmers  have  tried 
to  grow  three  full  crops  on  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time. 

It  needs  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  fer- 
tility and  sunshine,  and  a  nurse  that  de- 
prives it  of  these  is  not  a  nurse,  but  a 
roober.  True,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the 
grain  thin,  we  occasionally  secure  a  fair 
stand  of  clover,  but  in  the  absence  of 
another  crop  it  probably  would  have  been 
two  or  three  times  as  heavy.  "With  another 
crop,  a  good  even  stand  is  the  exception, 
and  on  our  depleted  soils  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  field  cannot  be  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  clover  and  a  good  seed-bed 
prepared  and  sown  early  in  the  spring,  a 
wheat  or  rye  stubble  field  may  be  prepared 
in  July  by  burning  off  the  stubble,  if  neces- 
sary, and  thoroughly  harrowing  it. 

Give  this  bed  about  sixteen  pounds  of  red 
clover  or  twenty  pounds  of  crimson  clover, 
and  harrow  in  well.  There  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  covering  it  too  deeply.  At  this 
season  it  must  have  a  good  depth  to  keep 
it  through  the  hot  summer  weather. 

If  the  soil  is  loose  and  dry,  especially  if 
it  is  sandy,  it  should  be  rolled  after  seeding 
and  before  the  last  harrowing.  A  clover-sod, 
after  the  second  year,  may  be  reseeded  by 
using  a  disk  or  harrow  that  will  cut  it  up 
thoroughly.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
any  kind  of  sod.  An  early-potato  field 
makes  a  fine  seed-bed  for  either  the  crimson 
or  red  clover.  Of  course,  crimson  clover 
may  be  sown  in  a  corn-field  before  the  last 
cultivation  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  a 
fair  stand  can  be  secured,  provided  the  corn 
is  a  dwarf  variety  and  is  rowed  north  and 
south  tour  feet  apart,  especially  if  it  was 
liined  before  planting. 
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American  Steel 
Fence  Post 
Cheaper  than 

Wood  and  More 
Durable.^ 
Get  Catalog. 


Over  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are 
recommending  Jlmeri- 
can  Fence,    Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma- 
jority be  your  guide. 

More  For 
Your  Money 


MERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it' s  a  better  investment  than  ever.  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,  being  heavier,  more  permanent,  giving 
added  insurance  against  rust.  Investigate  American  Fence.  Note 
the  prices  and  you'll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" — a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  fanner  and  his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  of  Steel" — a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.    Every  fanner  and  his  boy  should  read  this.    Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  and  Cen.  Sale*  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Cliicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


Let  Me  Ship  YOU  CDCC 
This  1913  Spreader  1  11 L  t 


i  Not  one  cent  down.   No  bank  deposit.   Keep  your  money  in  your 

I  own  pocket.  I  just  want  you  to  try  my  new  Spreader,  uiat's  alL  Try  it  right 
on  your  own  farm  for  a  whole  month  free.  Test  it  out  as  you  wouldn't  think 
of  testine  any  other  spreader  in  the  world.   Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  box.   Put  on  all  she'll  hold.   Take  thq  fine,  powdered  Btuff  or  the  tonghest, 
^    heaviest^ramped-down,  slouch-hay  tind  from  the  calf  yard.  If  it'a  frozen,  so  much  tile 
better.    Take  it  Into  your  field,  whip  your  team  to  a  gallop  and    SLAAI  IT  IN 
GEARf     Say,  I  know  that's  an  awful  test.  SodoyonI  A  test  no  other  manufacturer  dar^ 
even  suggest  to  you.   But  do  yoa  think  for  a  minute  I'd  ship  you  a  spreader  and  let  you  abuse  it 
that  way  if  I  didn't  know  it  would  make  Kocd?  I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I've  made  the  same  offer 
for  seven  years,  and  the  Galloway  today  is  oetter  than  ever,    40,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 
But  the  best  proof  of  ail  is  the  machine  itself — eleven  patented  features — all  exclusive  with  the 
Galloway— -double  drive  chains  furnishing  power  from  both  wheels  alike  direct  to  the  beater  and 
moving  the  load.    The  only  endless  apron  force  feed,  roller  bearing  feed  spreader  built.  Makes  the 
Galloway  worth  $25.00  more  than  any  other  spreader  sold  today.  Low  down — easy  to  load — light 
draft — two  horses  will  handle  it  easily.    Pull  between  wheels  entirely  on  the  reach — and  many  other 
special  features.    I  can't  tell  them  all — just  get  my  catalog  before  yoa  boy  any  other  make  or  etyte 
of  spreader.    Do  It  today. 

THE  ONLY  WAY 

IS  THE  GALLOWAY 

Selling  Direct  from 
Factory  to  Farm 


You  know  Galloway.  You  know  his  fair,  square,  straight-from-the- 
§houlder  way  of  doing  business  direct  with  the  farmer  from  his  factories 
and  saving  you  the  30%  to  50%  middleman's  profit.  No  man  in  the  country 
ever  gave  the  farmers  as  square  a  deal  as  Bill  Galloway. 

Now.  I'm  out  to  break  my  own  records. 

I  know  I've  done  it,  but  I'm  going  to  leave  it  to  you.  If  you  can  figure 
out  a  fairer  proixjsition  than  I'm  making  for  1913, 1  wish  you'd  write  and 
tell  me — I  can't. 

Write  Me— Get  My  Special  1913  Proposition 

Here  comes  the  best  news  of  aU.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  your 
spreader  partly  or  even  entirely  free.  No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  When 
I  say  free,  I  mean  FREE.  I've  been  four  years  working  out  this  plan,  and 
say,  it's  the  biggest,  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  ever  made. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  get  my  offer  right  away.  I  don't  want  you  to  wait  a  minute.  1 
have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  you  to  hurry  and  I'll  tell  you  when  yoo  write  me. 

Here's  the  Proof: 

Gentlemen:  My  Galloway  Spreader  was  ordered  about  the  first  of  February,  1309,  and 
fa  a  50-bu.  machine.  I  have  run  over  a  thousand  loads  of  manure  through  it.  Perfectly 
satisfied. — W.  G.  SOTFIN,  Dundee,  Dl. 

Sin  My  Galloway  Spreader  works  as  fine  as  silk,  and  I  have  the  $30  left  that  it  would 
have  cost  me  if  I  had  bought  a  trust  spreader. — S.  E.  TEENKS,  Geddes.  S.  D. 

Dear  Sir:  The  spreader  I  bought  of  you  is  a  dandy.  I  have  hauled  160  loads  with  i* 
without  the  least  trouble  and  with  two  small  horses  not  weighing  over  1,100  pounds  each. 
I  u=;e  the  60-ba  size  and  I  would  advise  anyone  in  need  of  a  spreader  to  try  the  GaJloway 
and  seefor  themselves.  It  is  the  lightestrunning  and  the  strongest  in  the  market  today. 
It  is  O.  K. — GER.  McCarthy,  Monona,  Iowa. 


30?r1'.? 
Absolutely  Free 


Now  Get  My  Big  1913  Catalog— It'sFREE 

Don't  let  this  paper  get  out  of  your  hands  until  you  have  sent  for  Galloway's  wonderful  big ^| 
illustrated  free  spreader  catalog.  Find  out  how  you  can  get  a  Galloway  Spreader  shippe^^ 
righttoyourfann  for  30  days'  free  test.  Andabove 
all,  get  posted  on  my  SPECIAL  LIMITED 
OFFER.  I  want  you  to  get  that  offer  sure.  Not 
another  like  it.  Send  me  the  coupon  or  letter  or 
postal  today. 


''A  Streak 
of  Gold" 

The  only  book  of  its  kind  m 
the  world.  It  tells  yoo  just  the 
practicaJ  facts  every  man  ought  to 
know  aboDt  fertilizing.  Tells  how  to 
handle  maonre*  how  to  treat  it, 
keepit  and  ose  it  to  the  best  possi- 
ble adTantag^e.  Worth  a  bandred 
dollaps  to  any  business  farmer. 
Regular  price  one  dollar.  Free  to 
yoo  when  yoa  write  me. 


Wiiiram  GaBoway,  Pres.,  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  749  GaHoway  Station,  Waterioo,  Iowa  a 


FREE  COUPON 

WIUIAM  GAUOWAV.  President, 
THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  GO. 

749Galloway  Station,     Waterloo,  Iowa 

J I  want  to  know  more  aboat  that  1913  offer  of 
yours.    Tell  me  all  about  it  and  send  meyoarj 
latest  manure  soreader  book  and  your  valuable  book  i 
w  information.  "A  Streak  of  Gold,"  free. 


Town- 


County 


We  will  also  send  yon  FBEE  our  new  .>coIor.  tig.  1-H-page  general  mer 
chandising  book— giving  1,000  or  more  bargains  in  machinery,  buggies, 
rae«^.  furniture.  rugK,  draperies,  etc.;  everything  you  need  for  the  home- 


• 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  13,  1913 


Your  Seed  Gram 


'  5:V  ■ 

•  To  prove  my  *'Cliathain,"  I  will  ship  it' 
freight  prepaid,  do  money  down.  Let  it 
clean,  grade  and  separate  yoar  Seed  Grain 
for  30  dars.  Then  keep  it  and  pay  me  iny 
astonishinrly  low  price  neit  November  or 
send  it  back,  at  my  expense. 

CHATHAM 

grades,  cleans  and  separates  Wheat.  Oatg. 
Corn.  Barley.  Peas.  Beans,  Flax,  Clorer,  Tim- 
othy, etc.     Tates  C<>ckle.   Wild  Oats.  Smut, 
etc..  from  eeed  wheat;  any  mixtare  from  flax. 
Sorts  com  for  drop  planter.    Rids  clover  of 
*_^uckhom.     Takes  all  dirt, 
^chaff  and  weeds  from  tim- 
I  othy.    Kemeves  foul 
weed  seed  and  all 
dama^ed<  sbmnken, 
cracked  or  feeble  ker- 
nels.   Handles  60.ba. 
per  hoar.    Gas  power 
orhandpower.  fosfr- 
al brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  propo- 
sition and  latest  Cata- 
log.  Write  now  for 
Booklet  7  3  .  (73) 
Detroit.  KansasCity.  Jlinneapolis 


TheMansonCampbellCo. 


QROWGOm 


grown  by  men  of  experience  in  the 
neatest  tree  growing  center  of  the  U.S. 

We  .«hip  only  qnality  trees  and  bum  those  we 
believe  will  not  please  our  customers.  "We  do 
not  grow  the  qxiantity  of  trees  that  some  nur- 
serymen do.  bat  we  do  maintain  quality  and 
have  br.ilt  our  reputation  by  so  doing. 

For  48  years  these  nurseries 
have  been  known  for  reliability. 
We'd  rather  not  sell  a  planter 
if  we  can't  please  him. 
TTe  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  vame  and  free 
front  scale,  and  icill  refnnd  $3  to  $1  invested  in 
every  case  where  found  othemcise. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  priee   list  oz 
selected  stock. 

Special  allowance  on  large  orders 
before  March  JsL 

J.B.MOEEXm7KSEKIES.26StateSt., 
Daneville.  K.  Y. 


0^ 


fresh.  Reliable.  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Erery  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
enperior  merits  of  Onr 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

vre  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

I  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato  ,  .  .         •  20e 

1  pkf.  Princess  Radish  •  •  •  •  10« 

1  ptg.  SeU-Growiop  Celery  •  •         •  20e 

1  pkfc.  Early  ArroTT-head  Cabbage       •  •         •  16e 

1  pk^.  Fnllerton  Market  I^ttaee     •  •         •  lOfl 

AUo  12  Tartetles  Choice  Flower  Seeds  •         •  2£g 

Sl.OO 

Write  today!   Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 

packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famoos  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  oar  ?few  and  Instrcclive  Garden  Gnide. 

GREAT  NORTHEKN  SEtU  CO. 
KO^  Rose  St.  Kockford.  Illinois 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  biigtt 
—kill  in-ecis.   Use  sprayer  that  does  mi^-si 

"  uS;  Brown's  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  -Auto  Pop  Nozzle.    Most  powerfal. 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  iO 
sizes  aud  styles — hand  and  power  outfits.  ^ 
Btama'i  Hon- Clog  Atooiic  Hoz7)e  for  larger  sprajers.  1; 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
18  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


f2/Tu/f7reesfi-94t 


First-clasi  stnck,  t  years  old,  4  to5  feet  hi?h, 
fresh  dug:  1  Baldwin,  1  Delicioa?.  1  Transcendent 
Crab;  1  Bartlett,  1  Flemish  Beauty,  1  Duchesj 
Pear;  1  Mootmorency,  1  Early  RichmoDd.  1  Tar- 
tarian Cherry;  1  Burbank,  1  Lombard  Plum;  1 
German  PniDe — all  for  94  centa,  Regular  price, 
$2.45.    Write  for  Free  Catalocue  ofotber  offL-rs. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.     Eatablished  1 879. 
614  Cutler  BldK-<  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  Great  Book 
Absolutely  Free 

Tells  how  farmers  after  spraying 
their  fruit  trees  have  doubled  and 

trebled  their  profits.  Contains  much 
valuable  iniorma\ ion  that  every 
farmer  should  have;  when  to 
spray— what  solution  to  use — 
how  to  gel  the  highest  prices, 
etc.  Also  describes  the  com- 
plete line  of  the  celebrated 

Domestic  Sprayers 

For  ease  and  economy  in  opera- 
tion tins  sprayer  is  not  equalled 
«u>wlit;re  at  any  price.  Mailt-  t»f  tin: 
<T>'  liiii-at  uiattriuil.iu  ourowii  Tactory, 
The  iiicrea-<d  [ir-.lua  from  your  irv-a 

 ^    the  flr.-t  year  rou  spray  will  more  thjio 

piiy  for  a  "  Domestic  Sprayer."    &:iid  today  for  Iree  buok. 

Domestic  Eucikc  8  Pump  Co..  Box  502 .  Shippcnsbure.  P«. 


In  many  cases  it  iias  lieen  found  necessary 
to  inoculate  the  ground  with  soil  brought 
from  a  good  clover-field  and  evenly  spread 
at  the  rate  of  six  to  seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  By  careful  experiments  I  have  seen 
that  this  has  been  done  successfully,  clearly 
proving  the  necessity  of  these  bacteria  to 
the  full  development  of  the  clover -plant. 
Supplying  the  conditions  above  named  will 
usually  insure  a  fair  stand  at  least  of  the 
first  seeding,  which  will  be  increased  in 
subsequent  crops  on  the  same  ground.  An; 
other  important  measure  in  developing  a 
root  system  and  adding  security  against 
heaving  out  joung  plants  is  clipping  it  in 
September.  Xo  matter  when  sown,  or 
whether  it  be  the  first  or  second  crop,  this 
will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  Xever 
allow  the  young  plants  to  produce  a  head. 

Unless  needed  for  the  seed,  the  aftermath 
of  red  clover  should  be  clipped  as  it  comes 
to  heading.  These  clippings  may  profitably 
be  fed  to  the  cows.  It  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  discovered,  that  the  July 
clover,  sown  and  treated  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, will  present  a  better  developed  root 
system  by  the  last  "of  November  than  will  be 
found  in  the  March-sown  clover  that  strug- 
gled against  the  unfavorable  surrounding 
until  harvest-time  and  was  then  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  drought  by  the 
removal  of  the  grain.  Clover  can  be  grown 
on  almost  any  land,  provided  the  right 
seed-bed  is  made  for  it  a?d  it  is  handled  as 
described.     It  simply  needs  understanding. 


Forestry  for  the  Farmer 

Part  I. — What  Forestry  Means  to 
Agriculture  and  the  Soil 
By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance 
TUST  now  forestry  is  a  subject  of  much 
"  interest,  as  well  as  of  vital  importance 
to    our    agriculture    and    soil.  Forestry, 
briefly,   is   the   scientific,   conservative  and 
profitable   management    of   our  woodlands, 
and  we  should  plan  so  as  to  reap  the  result- 
ing benefits  not   only  to-day,   but  so  that 
future  generations  may  profit  as  well.  Among 
the  great  natural   resources  America  once 
possessed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  does 


New  ^  ork  land  with  much  of  the  original 
forest  cover  remaining,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  other  views  of  cut-over  lands 

possess,  we  can  without  hesitancy  rank  the 
forests  first  of  all.  for  once  deprived  of 
them  this  country  would  be  desolate  indeed. 

Forests  wield  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  our  lires  and  the  development  of  the 
United  States  along  innumerable  lines,  but 
it  is  as  a  conserver  and  regulator,  as  well  as 
purifier,  of  our  water-supply  that  the  forest 
makes  its  widest  appeal.  We  have  only  to 
note  the  floods  of  spring  and  fall,  and  the 
droughts  of  many  summers,  to  see  that  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  so  unequal  an  ad- 
justment of  our  water-supply.  Streams 
which  once  gave  an  equable,  dependable  sup- 
ply of  water  twelve  months  every  year  now 
spread  destruction  and  devastation  on  every 
side  one  day  by  flood,  only  to  be  followed 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  by 
scarcely  less  destructive  droughts. 

What  We  Can  Learn  from  China 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  of  a  great 
flood  in  northern  China  with  a  death  toll  of 
40.000  lives,  and  such  occurrences  are  com- 
mon there.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  the  north 
of  China  and  the  \'alley  of  the  Euphrates 
were  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
to-day  its  parched,  barren,  eroded  plains 
support  not  a  single  living  thing,  and  its 
bygone  farms  and  forests,  its  wealth  and  its 
prosperity,  are  but  a  dream.  So  America, 
without  ail  even  and  well-regulated  flow  of 
water,  perhaps  with  scarcely  any  at  all,  could 
no  longer  lay  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
garden-spots  of  the  world. 

W  ithout  good  agricultural  lands  our  pros- 
perity would  vanish  in  thin  air,  and  we 
would   have   a  place   with   Greece,  China, 


S>Tia  and  Egjpt.  nations  once  a  power  in 
the  world's  events,  now  with  forests,  streams 
and  farms  all  but  disappeared,  shadows  of 
their  former  selves.  The  people  there  were 
thoughtless  of  their  future  needs,  and  the 
consequences  are  only  too  apparent. 

Xo  doubt  many  will  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  this,  not  stopping  to  view  illustrations 
nearer  home.  Many  a  man  owes  his  fortune 
to-day  to  the  once  barren,  cactus-covered 
plains  of  the  Far  West,  which,  when  treated 
to  a  little  irrigation,  will  produce  such  a 
yield  of  nature's  stores  as  to  rival  our 
finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  East. 

The  lumber  business,  the  fourth  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States,  represents  an 


Ind  ex  to  Advertisements 


Land  once  finely  forested,  now 

a  worthless  swamp 

investment  of  $2,250,000,000,  yielding  an- 
nually products  worth  $3,000,000,000.  Do- 
mestic industries  dependent  wholly  or  largely 
upon  wood  pay  the  wages  every  day  of  a 
small  army  of  a  million  and  a  half  men  and 
women.  In  closely  allied  trades,  a  million 
more  workers  are  dependent  fpr  a  living 
upon  our  timber  supply,  and  when  cognizance 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  our  newspapers,  our 
railroads,  our  coal  and  iron  mines  are.  too, 
dependent  altogether  upon  our  much-abused 
woodlands,  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  subject  can  be  gained.  Our  timber  is 
now  going  five  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
grown,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
a  timber  famine  within  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

Xever  consider  forestry  a  question  of  sen- 
timent, but  rather  a  matter  of  cold,  hard 
facts  and  good,  sound  business,  and  it  aiTects 
every  man  in  every  business,  because  the 
forest  influence  is  so  great  that  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  every  interest  of  any 
consequence. 

Forestry  in  the  United  States  To-day 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  every  American 
citizen  was  a  wood-chopper.  This  old  say- 
ing, though  not  of  course  quite  literally  true, 
will  nevertheless  give  us  some  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  forests  once  existing  almost 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  their  destruction, 
unavoidable  in  many  cases,  we  must  admit, 
but, always  wasteful, 

X'ow  these  forests,  like  the  herds  of  bison 
once  dotting  the  great  western  plains  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  flocks  of 
wild  pigeons,  at  times  so  numerous  as  to 
darken  the  sky,  are  relegated  to  the  "good 
old  times."  And  as  such  we  must  consign 
them  to  the  past  and  glance  at  the  pres- 
ent forestal  situation  that  we  must  face. 


Fore3tu:uar.ding  a  streatp  feeding  the_ 
new  barge  canal  in  New  York 


Deforested  land  in  central  New  York 
which  has  become  barren  and 
badly  eroded 

At  the  present  time  just  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  this  country  may  be  classed  as 
wooded,  and.  as  we  know,  this  percentage  is 
being  reduced  daily.  The  International 
Paper  Company,  with  plants  m  many  of  our 
Eastern  States,  consumes  every  twenty-four 
hours  just  3,472.500  board  feet  oi  timber, 
and  it  requires  fifteen  acres  of  a>eragc  for- 
est land  to  supply  the  paper  for  a  single 
Sunday  edition  of  one  New  York  newspaper. 
These  figures  are  worth  considermg.  Ameri- 
can exports  of  lumber  in  190S  reached 
$90,000,000  in  value,  which  is  an  indication 
of  prosperity  with  a  serious  dr.iwback.  This 
huge  export  trade  represents  a  shrinkage  in 
natural  resources  which  in  time  will  compel 
still  larger  importations,  and  only  add.s  em- 
phasis to  the  very  noticeably  ditTerent  forest 
policies  of  this  country  and,  for  example, 
Germany,  where  for  ten  centuries  the  people 
have  been  practising  as  well  as  preaching 
national  conservation  in  a  way  to» compel 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

These  people  every  year  cut  far  less  than 
they  need,  importing  the  rest.  Here  the  cut 
exceeds  the  home  conS\imption,  the  surplus 
siij>plyir'<  th«  Euro£can  deficiency.  Twtuity- 
six  pc.'  ^  fieriuany  Ts"  vv6o3e3.'  and  of 
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this  fully  two  thirds  is  subject  to  govern- 
mental supervision,  the  Government  con- 
trolling in  this  country  barely  one  fifth.  The 
cut  abroad  approximates  thirty-seven  cubic 
feet  per  capita ;  here  it  is  represented  by 
the  far  from  small  figure  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  There  high  prices  prevail ;  here 
comparatively  low.  As  a  direct  result,  a 
superabundance  of  lumber  is  cut  annually 
and  a  great  deal  exported,  and  the  American 
lumberman.  from  motives  of  personal 
economy,  leaves  much  in  the  woods  that 
abroad  would  command  good  prices,  where, 
it  might  be  remarked,  even  branches,  twigs 
and  roots  find  a  ready  sale. 

In  Germany,  generally  speaking,  the  yearly 
cut  is  limited  to  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
timber  crop,  often  over  a  cord  per  acre.  On 
maturity,  a  clean  cut  of  the  timber  is  made, 
and  a  new  stand  started  within  the  year. 
There  non-productive  land  is  taxed  to  the 
limit,  here  almost  exempt.  There,  when  pro- 
ducing crops  of  value,  notably  timber,  the 
tax  is  practically  nil,  while  in  this  country 
land  is  usually  taxed  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  productive,  even  prospective,  value. 

Many  of  the  individual  States  and  our 
National  Government,  however,  are  now  do- 
ing much  to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  for 
a  rather  tardy  beginning,  and  many  of  our 
biggest  corporations,  including  several  large 
railroads  and  numerous  paper  manufac- 
turers, are  practising  private  forestry,  hav- 
ing realized  its  importance  and,  of  course, 
the  attendant  financial  inducements. 

We  are  Gradually  Waking  Up 

Now  at  last  state  forest  laws  are  being 
enacted  to  protect  the  forests  and  the  timber- 
owners  from  two  of  their  worst  foes,  forest 
fires  and  unjust,  prohibitive  taxation,  the 
latter  improved  laws  being  based  on  the 
final  yield,  and  not.  as  heretofore,  upon 
the  rather  doubtful  prospective  value  of  an 
immature  forest  crop.  And  the  far-sighted 
American  farmer  should  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  ten  years  stumpage 
\'alues  have  been  rising  as  rapidly  as  the 
price  of  lumber,  and  that  both  have  in- 
creased in  value  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
prices  for  all  the  rest  of  his  farm  products. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Dorrance  on  the  subject 
of  forestry.  Mr.  Dorrance  is  a  forest 
expert,  and  the  subject  is  one  that 
should  interest  every  farm-owner, 
whether  he  lives  in  a  timber  or  a 
timberless  country,  especially  the 
latter.  THE  EDITOR. 


Specializing  in  Agriculture 

By  J.  A.  Robinson 

PRACTICALLY  every  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  any  field  of  endeavor  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  specializing.  Many 
of  the  benefits  that  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally enjoyed  had  their  origin  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  realized  that  the  surest, road  to 
success  is  in  concentration  of  effort.  To 
specialize  in  the  sense  here  intended  does 
not  mean  that  the  farmer  should  raise  all 
wheat,  all  corn,  all  tobacco,  all  cotton,  all 
potatoes,  or  all  of  any  one  thing.  It  means 
rather  that  his  plans  shall  include  a  purpos"e 
that  whatever  he  does  raise  shall  be  the  best 
of  its  kind  that  can  be  produced. 

If  the  farmer  raises  corn  in  any  consider- 
able quantities,  let  him  study  the  science 
of  corn-raising  until  he  has  at  his  tongue's 
end.  and  his  fingers'  tips,  every  bit  of  knowl- 
edge, practical  and  theoretical,  about  corn- 
raising  that  he  can  avail  himself  of.  In 
other  words,  let  him  "specialize"  in  corn- 
raising.  If  any  farmer  in  the  com  belt  will 
specialize  in  this  way  a  few  years,  he  will 
establish  a  reputation  for  quality  of  corn 
grown,  or  anything  else  he  specializes  on. 
that  will  enable  him  to  dispose  of  a  large 
part  of  his  crop  at  seed-corn  prices ;  and 
whatever  he  has  to  sell  in  the  regular  market 
will  bring  him  the  highest  prices  that  are 
paid,  because  he  has  the  highest  quality. 


Kudzu,  a  Promising  Forage 
Crop 

By  Mrs.  B.  F.  Powell 

'T'HE  Japanese  kudzu  vine  promises  to  be 
*  the  leading  hay  crop  of  the  South  in  the 
near  future.  Three  years  ago  we  planted 
a  small  package  of  seed  in  a  well-pulverized 
bed.  without  any  fertilizer  and  on  ordinary 
land.  These  seeds  were  sown  in  rows  six 
inches  apart,  in  a  bed  ten  feet  by  four  feet. 

It  did  not  make  long  vines  the  first  year, 
but  grew  up  about  two  feet  high.  It  shed 
its  leaves  in  the  fall,  but  the  vine  did  not 
die. 

We  had  not  learned  then  to  cover  the  old 
vines  with  dirt,  but  we  know  now  that  if 
we  had  we  would  have  had  millions  of 
plants.  The  vine  is  jointed,  and  when 
pinned  down  at  a  joint  it  takes  root  like  a 
potato-vine.  And  every  root  makes'  a  new 
plant  for  next  spring. 

Our  vines  were  set  too  late  the  next 
spring  and  had  not  begun  to  grow  well  when 
a  late  frost  came  and  killed  them.  They 
should  be  set  before  they  bud  out  in  the 
spring,  then  they  become  firmly  rooted  be- 
fore they  bud.  If  the  frost  kills  the  new 
growth  of  an  old  vine,  it  does  not  per- 
manently injure  the  vine,  for  it  buds  again 
later    and    grows    with    remarkable  vi??or. 


The  rapidity  of  growth  is  marvelous. 
There  were  a  few  roots  left  by  accident,  and 
from  those  few  a  place  about  forty  feet 
square  is  now  almost  entirely  covered  with 
vines  nearly  knee  deep.  Where  the  main  vine 
runs  on  the  ground,  at  every  joint  a  shoot  a 
foot  or  two  high  goes  upward,  and  this  is 
what  is  cut  for  hay,  when  it  sprouts  again, 
making  another  crop.  Thus  a  single  field 
can  be  cut  every  four  weeks  from  May 
until  October.  It  does  not  have  to  be  cut  at 
a  certain  season,  but  can  wait  over  until 
suitable  weather  for  curing. 

Cows  and  horses  eat  it  greedily.  It  makes 
fine  pasturage. 

Editor's  Note — Kudzu  is  probably  all  that 
Mrs.  Powell  claims  for  it.  It  is  a  legume 
and  gets  nitrogen  from  the  air.  In  the  Gulf 
States  it  has  been  known  to  grow  to  a  length 
of  seventy-five  feet  in  a  season.  It  will 
grow  in  all  the  South,  and  pretty  well  into 
the  Northen  States. 

The  writer  planted  a  pint  of  kudzu  seed 
obtained  from  a  seed-hovise  on  his  farm  in 
northern  West  Virginia  two  years  ago,  but 
none  grew.  The  seed  comes  from  Japan, 
as  the  plant  does  not  mature  seed  in  this 
country.  It  seems  rather  hard  for  the  seed- 
merchants  to  get  it  in  good  condition.  After 
this  failure,  the  writer  waited  and  obtained 
cuttings  in  the  spring  from  the  Btireau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Washington.  From  these 
he  now  has  a  nice  start  in  kudzu.  The  gov- 
ernment experts  advise  farmers  to  try  this 
plant  on  rocky  hillsides.  There  seems  to 
be  a  future  for  kudzu,  as  Mrs.  Powell  sug- 
gests. 

The  cheerful  spirit  affords  drainage,  as  it 
were.  Ours  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and  it  isn't 
going  to  be  made  anything  else  in  a  hurry. 
But  the  cheerful  spirit  will  keep  the  tears 
from  collecting  and  standing  about  to  give 
rise  to'  moral  chills  and  fever. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  "slogan"  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
the  most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely 
year  after  year  upon  Burpee's  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can 
Be  Grown!  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality- 
Seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee's 
Annual  for  1913.  Long  known  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog,"  this  Bright  New  Book  of  i8o  pages  tells  the  plain  truth 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  it  ? 
If  so,  ■write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Guaranteed  garden  tools 

You  are  sure  of  saved  time,  lighter  work,  and  bigger  crops'' 
when  you'  use  implements  marked 

Planet  Jr 

Nearly  two  million  soil-tillers  all  over  the  world  are  using  them. 
——  guaranteed. 
No-  25  I  Planet  Jr  Combined  HUI  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Col-  J 
tivator,  emd  Plow,  tias  automatic  feed-stopper,  seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  ^ 
I — — — J        attachments.    Indestricctible  steel frame.  ' 
I  No.  16  I  piahet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake,  and  Plow  is  light, 
handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden  use.  Has  leaf  guard  for  close  work,  and  last-  , 
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steel frame. 

FREE! 


An  mstnictive  64-pa8e  illustrated  catalogue  <ie-^ 

scribes  55  tools  for  all  kinds  of  horse  and  band 
cultivation.    Send  postal  for  it  today  1 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  l^^^VI 


$2,000,000  Buried 


In  Reo  the  Fifth  we  bury 
at  least  $2,000,000  per 
year  where  few  men  ever 
see  it. 

That's  somewhere  about 
$200  per  car. 

But  years  of  use  will 
always  show  one  what  this 
buried  money  buys. 

Not  in  the  Price 

This  extra  hidden  cost  doesn't 
show  in  the  price. 

We  save  it  by  unusual  factory 
economies.  By  building  all  our 
own  parts — by  not  changing  models. 
By  carrying  efficiency  to  an  extreme. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone— by  building  a  single  model. 
And  all  those  savings  go  to  pay  for 
things  like  these: 

Where  They  Go 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  we  use  190  drop 
forgings,  to  avoid  all  hidden  flaws. 
Steel  castings  would  cost  half  as 
much. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings— 11  of 
them  Timken.  The  common  ball 
bearings  cost  one-fifth  as  much. 


Sj;  /?.  E,  Olds,  Designer 

We  use  tires  34x4,  at  a  cost  of 
$60  per  car  over  smaller  tires.  But 
you  save  this  cost  over  and  over  in 
lower  tire  upkeep. 

We  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  a  centrifugal 
pump — 14-inch  brake  drums— 2-inch, 
7-leaf  springs. 

We  use  genuine  leather  uphol- 
stery, filled  with  the  best  curled 
hair.  Flush  electric  dash  lights. 
Nickel  trimmings,  even  under  the 
hood.   A  1.7-coated  body. 

Costly  Caution 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed 
twice.  Gears  are  tested  in  a  crush- 
ing machine,  to  stand  75,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  Springs  are  tested  for 
100,000  vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20  hours  on 
blocks  and  28  hours  in  the  chassis. 
We  make  three  unusual  tests. 


Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 
Tests  and  inspections  are  carried 
to  extremes. 

Then  we  insist  on  big  margins  of 
safety.  All  vital  parts  are  given  at 
least  50  per  cent  over-capacity. 

And  we  limit  cur  output  to  50 
cars  daily  so  no  man  is  ever  hurried. 

Each  Car  Perfect 

The  result  is  this: 

Every  buyer  gets  a  flawless  car. 
He  gets  a  car  fit  for  any  strain.  His 
cost  of  upkeep  is  cut  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

jNIen  are  learning  the  need  for  a 
car  like  this.  The  demand  has 
grown  far  beyond  our  output. 

Men  who  pay  $3,000  and  over  ex- 
pect a  car  built  like  this.  But 
never  was  a  car  built  better  than 
Reo  the  Fifth.  And  the  price  is 
$1,095. 


Ideal  Center  Control 


The  leading  cars  now  have  left 
side  drive.    Also  the  center  control. 

But  in  Reo  the  Fifth  all  gear 
shifting  is  done  with  one  small 
cane-shaped  handle.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

It  is  done  with  the  right  hand, 
without  any  reaching.  It's  as  easy 
as  moving  the  spark  lever. 


Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals,  so  both  front  doors  are 
clear. 

This  feature  alone — though  it 
costs  nothing  extra — is  worth,  I 
consider,  $100  per  car. 


Sold  by  1,000  dealers.  Write  for 
our  1913  catalog  and  we'll  tell  you 
the  nearest  show-room. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.»  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Laming,  Mich. 

Canadiaut  Factory,  St.  Catfaaoines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Senes 

$h09S 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  inches 
Tires — 

34  X  4  inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  nrice.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top.  side  curtains  and  slip  cover.  «m^ueld, 

gas  tank  for  headUgbts.  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  Iwackets-aU  for  $10Q^extra  (Ust  price  $170).    ^  a4i) 
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What  you  want 
When  you  want  it 


No  farmer  wants  to 
buy  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
the  kind  of  fertilizer 
^A^^A^'^^\  that  starts  and  stops,  or 
the  kind  that  begins  to 
work  next  5'ear.  What 
he  wants  for  his  crop  is 
a  supply  of  plant  food 
that  once  applied  in 
the  right  amount  and  form  will  feed  the 
crop  from  seed  to  harvest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  available  at  the  start, 
or  available  at  the  finish,  but  being  avail- 
able all  the  way  through. 

The  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  are  made  that 
way,  timed  to  be  available  at  each  stage 
of  the  growing  season. 

We  have  a  number  of  factories,  all  located 
at  convenient  points,  and  wherever  you  live,  we 
can  reach  you  with  the  right  fertilizers,  the 
right  service,  and  the  right  price.  Write  today 
for  copy  of  "Plant  Food,"  a  practical  hand  book 
on  fertility.  No  advertising:  in  it;  sent  \rithout 
cost,  while  this  edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
ag-ency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Makert  of  brasdi  witli  fifty  yean  of  qnality  asd  resollx  behiod  them. 


934  Rose  BIdg.,  Cleveland. 
1239  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  BIdg.,  Cinchmati. 
1027  Fidelity  Bailding,  Baltimore. 


14  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
141  Lewis  Street,  Bnffalo. 
104  State  Street,  Boston. 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  of  all  large  and  small  grains — any- 
thing from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  the\-  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  an  even  depth.     Don't  overlook  these  important  facts. 

Farmers'  F'avorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer — from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers'  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers'  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  must  be  and  do  ALL  we  claim. 

The  Af^EF^O^^^  ^ECDINO-M^fff^  (d.J.icoiu<MrcD^'^piuNGrrEiD.Ofno.l/.5J 


He&DB  big,  fi«ld-ffrown  plsDU, 
r«ad;  to  bloom.  Order  the  follow- 
ing great  coUectioD  >'0  W  for  sprins. 

$4  Worth  for  $1 

With  Free  Coupon 
8  finespeciuien  pl&nts  of  vines, roses, 
•hrubi.etc.Choicest  of  popularkinds. 
Too  Isr^e  to  be  mailed.    By  express^ 
for  One  Dollkr.with  Dae  Bill  good  for  ^ 
One  Dollar  with  future  orden. 

FRFF-tJsefuI  Catalog 

■  Offen  driest  fruiu  and 

'     J^'ti*      ornaiiiental>  at  reason&blev^ 
£^'\\&-/3k^      rat«3.   Writo  today. 
** <J5^S     Celery  City  Nur- 

scries.  Box  3tt| 
KflUmuoo,  Mich  • 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to  eleven  S5  bills  in  the 
furrow,  on  ever>'  acre  you  plant.  It's  been 
done  many  times.  Plant  the  .^a 
spaces  you  skip,  sell  the  " 
potatoes,  and  you've 
got  the  money,  No 
extra   land . ,  no 


extra  %vork.  It 
costs  no  more 
toorepare 
Bround, 
fertilize, 
cultirate. 
spray  snd 
dig  a  i>er-  ■ 
ftji-tstaud. 


chine 


his 
m  a  - 
e  soon 
pays  for  itself 
and  yet  puts  real 
money  intoyour  pocket. 
One  seed  piece   in  every 
space  and  one  only.  Uni- 
form spacing.  No  injury  to 
seed.   Ask  your  dealer  to 
<jhow  it  and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,   *'i(X>  per  cent 
Potato  Planting.'*  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden 
tools.  Sprayers,  etc. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 
Box  1366     Grenloch,  N.  J. 


My  berry  plants  are  carefully  selected.  tjtrawbL-rrifS, 
blarkbcrriei.  raspberrie.-^,  -inirill  iruits  and  shrubs— all  euaran- 
teed  strong  and  true  to  name.  Send  for  my  free  book  "Orchard 
and  Garden  Guide."  Tells  how  to  plant,  what  to  plant,  when 
to  plant.  Every  grower  should  have  a  copy.  Sent  FREE. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  D,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BOOK  FREE. 
"The  Sou 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage." 


CUTAWAY 

Disks  A  re 
Forgril  Shnrp 


Follow  Our  Advice— It  Pays 


Practice  intensive  tillage.  Our  new  4S-page 
book,  "  77i«  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage"  tells 
why  and  how.   And  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Implemen-ts  are  made  expre.t.sly  for 
intensive  tillage.    They  are  de- 
siimed  and  constructed  with  that 
one  point  always  in  view.  TheCiT- 
A"  AV  Grdvk  Harrow,  .shown  to  the  left,  isonly  oneof 
a  huntlred  styles  and  sizes  that  we  make.  There  is  a 
CcTiWAV  for  practically  every  tillace  purpose.  Ask 
yonrdealer  toshowyouCcTAWAvdisk  plowsand  har- 
rows. If  lie  c.m't  supply  your  needs  with  a  Cita  way, 
wTiteus.  Under  noconsiiierat ion uccepla substitute. 

CUTAWAY  NMRPW  CO..  834  Mall 'A.,  Higlanan,  Com. 

Makers  of  tf  e  origtnal  CLARK  "cutovjof"  disk  harrovjt 
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Apple  Glut  in  Washington 

By  Joel  Shomaker 

THE  State  of 
Washington  has 
about  200,000 
acres  planted  to  ap- 
ple-orchards. More 
sagebrush  lands  are 
"being  cleared  and  put 
under  irrigation  for  planting  more  orchards, 
and  more  logged-off  tracts  are  being  stumped 
to  make  room  for  more  apple-trees.  What 
the  apple  crop  of  1920  will  be  is  a  question 
that  some  of  the  shippers  and  railway- 
managers  are  trying  to  figure  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fruit-growers. 

Last  October  I  visited  some  of  the  largest 
apple-growing  sections  of  central  and  north- 
em  \\'ashington  aad  in  the  Okanogan  region 
of  British  Columbia.  At  Wenatchee,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  the  gateway  to  the  Okano- 
gan. I  saw  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  harvesting  and  preparing  the 
apple  crop  of  1912  for  shipment  to  all  fruit- 
market  centers  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  apple  crop  of  Wenatchee  approxi- 
mated 2. "00  car-loads,  being  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Great  Xorthern  Railway  Company 
busy  loading  and  hauling  away  fifty  car- 
loads every  day  for  fifty-four  days.  And  the 
growers  were  working  day  and  night  to  get 
enough  fruit  to  the  depot  to  insure  the  load- 
ing of  fifty  cars  every  twenty-four  hours.  It 
was  a  sight  not  often  witnessed  out  West, 
to  see  scores  of  men  and  teams  working  all 
day  and  all  night  hauling  apples  to  the 
station. 

Some  friendly  growers  drove  me  through 
their  apple-orchards.  I  saw  men  and  women, 
from  almost  everywhere  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  picking,  grading  and  packing 
apples.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  familiar 
with  all  the  numerous  varieties  and  talked 
glibly  of  the  Rome  Beauty,  Xorthern  Spy. 
Delicious,  Gano  and  many  other  popular 
sorts.  Every  person  knew  something  about 
red  apples  and  their  importance  in  the  fruit- 
markets  of  the  world. 

Orchards  Everywhere 

On  different  occasions  I  asked  the  value 
of  the  land  or  orchard  on  which  such  apples 
grew  and  ripened  to  perfection.  The  figures 
did  startle  me  for  a  time,  but  finally  I  got* 
used  to  hearing  the  people  saj'  $1,000  to 
$3,000  an  acre,  and  accepted  the  statements 
as  correct.  Some  of  the  natives  confided  to 
me  the  inside  fact  that  a  man  could  not  get 
land  in  Wenatchee  Valley  for  less  than 
SI. 500  up.  and  the  population  was  made  up 
largely  of  men  and  women  who  had  made 
money  elsewhere  and  came  there  to  enjoy 
life  on  fruit-farms. 

The  Great  Xorthern  Railway  Company  has 
a  large  force  of  men  at  work  grading  a 
line  up  the  Columbia  River,  through  the 
Okanogan  region  of  Washington  and  into 
the  older  apple-orchards  of  British  Colum- 
bia. On  every  available  spot  I  saw  young 
apple-trees  planted  in  straight  rows  or  with 
the  contour  of  the  country.  The  orchards 
were  everywhere,  in  the  valleys,  up  the 
canons  and  far  out  on  the  high  mesas 
where  water  could  be  secured  for  irrigating 
purposes. 

Talk  about  land  values  in  an  irrigated  dis- 
trict. Why,  up  around  Okanogan,  many 
miles  from  a  railroad  shipping  station,  where 
every  box  of  apples  cost  ten  cents  to  haul 
to  the  river  as  the  initial  shipping-point,  the 
young  orchards  were  held  at  from  $500  an 
acre  up  to  two  or  three  times  that  price. 
The  planters  propose  to  sell  these  orchards 
to  Easterners  who  may  be  seeking  homes 
amid  the  red-apple  groves  of  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  the  flavor,  quality  or  shipping  texture 
of  apples  grown  on  sagebrush  irrigated  lands 
and  those  grown  on  logged-off,  non-irrigated 
tracts.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land,  formerly 
in  timber,  hav  e  been  cleared  and  planted  to 
orchards,  and  the  prospects  are  just  as  good 
as  in  the  irrigated  districts.  Buyers  make 
no  distinction  between  irrigated  and  non- 
irrigated  fruits. 

W  hat  of  the  future  in  the  apple-orchards 
of  Washington?  That  depends  largely  on 
the  growers  and  the  ways  they  have  for 
handling  the  coming  crops.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  railroad  companies  cannot  haul 
out  the  apples  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
trees  and  loaded  in  the  cars.  They  will  not 
have  the  rolling  stock  to  take  care  of  that 
volume  of  business.  Something  must  be 
done  to  store  the  apples  and  hold  them  for 
better  prices.  The  growers  did  not  make 
anything  this  year,  and  the  transportation 
companies  were  overtaxed  for  cars  and 
handling  facilities. 

Utilizing  ^he  Surplus 

The  fruit-growers  of  Washington  cannot 
longer  overlook  the  fact  that  some  means 
of  storing  apples  is  needed  in  every  fruit- 
growing section.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to,  unload  all  the  crop,  at  the  time  of  har- 
vesting, on  the  o-trtitrdened  markets.  Low 
prices  will  certainly  pre\  ail,  and  the  industry 
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of  fruit-growing  will  suffer  losses.  Other 
farm  products  are  held  for  market  demands 
by  resorting  to  the  cold-storage  plans  of 
modem  times,  and  apples  will  have  to  come 
under  the  same  rules,  if  the  growers  expect 
reasonable  returns  on  their  investments. 

Some  factories  are  necessary,  in  the  apple- 
growing  centers  of  Washington,  for  utilizing 
the  surplus  fruits  and  handling  the  numerous 
by-products  of  the  orchards.  The  consumers 
want  canned  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  and 
ask  for  such  things  in  small  quantities.  The 
grocers  must  supply  the  demands  of  their 
patrons  or  quit  business. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  apple 
butter,  canned  apples,  apple  jams  and  jellies, 
and  apple  cider  and  vinegar.  Many  of  the 
retail  grocers,  in  small  towns  and  cities, 
complain  that  they  cannot  keep  supplies  on 
hand  because  they  are  hard  to  get,  especially 
at  times  when  fresh  fiaiits  are  not  abundant. 
The  apple-growers  of  Washington  have  not 
given  the  idea  of  canneries,  cider-mills, 
evaporators,  jams  and  jellies  the  attention 
the  subjects  demand.  When  they  do  find 
ways  and  means  for  utilizing  the  surplus 
fmits  and  waste  orchard  products,  then  they 
will  be  in  shape  to  hold  more  of  their  apples 
in  cold  storage  until  satisfactory  prices  are 
obtained. 


The  time-killer  doesn't  draw  even  a  hang- 
man's pay. 

You  can  tell  the  kind  of  religion  a  man 
has  by  the  way  he  pays  his  debts — or  makes 
them. 

The  man  who  starts  out  to  reach  success 
will  find  success  reaching  out  for  him  before 
he  gets  half-way. 


Growing  Ginseng  in  North 
Carolina 

By  J.  A.  Robinson 
^IXSEX'G  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
^"^mountain  section  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
one  acre  has  yielded  roots  to  the  value  of 
$21,000.  It  has  been  demonstrated.  Jess 
Penland  lives  in  a  comfortable  farmhouse, 
nestled  in  a  cove,  at  a  point  on  Cane  River, 
some  five  miles  west  of  Burnsville,  in 
Yancey  County.  He  has  learned  the  value  of 
ginseng  and  the  wisdom  of  fruit-growing. 
Mr.  Penland  has  just  finished  digging  his 
'seng.  Washed  and  stripped  of  its  fibrous 
roots,  he  is  drying  it  in  a  house  constructed 
on  the  order  of  an  evaporator. 

In  this  house  and  already  dried  was  what 
in  its  green  state  would  have  weighed  1,520 
pounds — it  loses  about  two  thirds  of  its 
weight  in  drying.  He  had  reserved  enough 
of  the  smaller  roots  to  reset  the  patch  he 
had  dug.  The  largest  root  weighed  one 
pound.  The  1,520  pounds  were  dug  from  a 
patch  of  one  seventh  of  an  acre  in  size.  In 
other  beds  there  was  growing  three  times 
this  amount  in  area.  Wild  ginseng  brings 
S7  a  pound  in  eastern  markets,  and  the  cul- 
tivated about  $1  less. 


Grape-Arbor  or  Vine-Trellis 

By  Vernon  Hartsock 
pOLLOWIXG  is  an  ideal-  and  up-to-date 

method  of  constructing  a  grape-arbor  or 
vine-trellis. 

The  four  posts  are  of  four-by-four  ma- 
terial and  seven  feet  tall.  Plates  and  br.ices 
of  the  same  material  are  joined  together,  as 
illustrated.  The  plates  are  of  sufficient  lenirth 
to  accommodate  the  width  of  woven-wire 
fencing  desired  for  the  top. 

The  fence  is  drawn  and  kept  taut  by 
means  of  the  four  anchor  wires  and  turn- 
buckles. 

The  wire  must  be  securely  anchored  in 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  stone  under- 
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ground,  or  else  set  in  the  cement,  and  should 
be  of  woven-wire  cable  to  withstand  the 
strain. 

The  bars  and  stays  of  the  fencing  used 
should  be  of  equal  distance  apart  and 
of  sufficient  strength-^poultry-netting  will 
not  do. 

Up  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  four-by-four 
material  is  heavy  enough  for  the  supports, 
and  over  fifty  feet,  six-by-six  should  be  used. 

If  intended  to  be  used  as  a  vine-trellis,  a 
low  fence  can  also  be  fastened  vertically 
upon  each  side,  thus  completely  shading 
the  walk  and  making  an  attractive  bower. 


Establishing  a  Retail  Route 

By  Franklin  Mark 

THE  reason  we  decided  to  sell  our  farm 
products  direct  to  the  consumer  was 
because  we  believed  it  would  pay  us 
better.  For  a  number  of  years  we  had  dis- 
posed of  our  produce  through  the  ordinary 
wholesale  channels,  but  were  not  always 
satisfied  with  the  returns.  When  we  re- 
ceived less  than  three  cents  a  dozen  for  a 
load  of  choice  sweet  corn  which  the  grocers 
letailed  out  at  ten  cents  a  dozen,  we  quit 
selling  through  the  commission  house. 

Home-Owners  are  Better  Customers 

-In  dealing  direct  with  the  grocers  we 
learned  that  they  were  making  a  profit  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  we  sold  them,  and  we 
figured  that  we  might  as  well  take  the  mid- 
dleman's profit. 

Some  thought  was  given  the  matter  before 
we  decided  upon  the  section  of  the  city 
w  here  the  route  was  finally  established.  We 
decided  to  make  the  first  trial  at  getting 
customers  there  because  it  was  one  of  the 
more  recently  built-up  residence  districts, 
and  nearly  all  the  residents  were  home- 
o\A-ners.  Our  experience  in  another  line  of 
business  had  proved  to  us  that  in  the  rental 
districts  the  majority  of  the  housewives  do 
not  always  have  the  ready  cash  with  which 
to  purchase  produce  from  wagons.  Too 
many  of  them  have  book  accounts  at  the 
grocery  and  meat-market  which  contributes 
tc  less  economical  buying  and  a  consequent 
shortage  of  cash  between  pay-envelopes. 

We  Notified  Prosfjective  Customers  When 
We  Would  Call 

Apparently  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  to 
get  enough  customers  in  this  neighborhood 
to  make  a  profitable  route,  for  on  further 
investigation  we  learned  that  the  house- 
wives had  declared  against,  and  were  re- 
fusing to  buy  from,  hucksters  and  pedlers. 
because  of  their  having  been  so  often  cheated 
with  short  measure  and  by  inferior  and 
decayed  produce  hidden  beneath  what  they 
had  purchased  as  first-class.  However,  we 
found  three  acquaintances  with  homes  in 
that  section  who  said  they  would  buy  from 
us  regularly. 

W'e  decided  not  to  make  our  first  trip 
over  the  proposed  route  until  we  had  ripe 
strawberries  to  sell,  for  we  usually  have  an 
extra  fine  quality  of  berries ;  and  we  wanted 


The  market-wagon  now  used 


to  have  some  leader  of  extra  good  quality 
tc  attract  first  customers.  We  had  learned 
the  names  and  addresses  of  some  thirty-odd 
people  in  the  neighborhood  and  sent  each  a 
letter,  stating  briefly  our  desire  to  establish 
a  farm-to-consumer  trade  in  guaranteed 
strictly  fresh  eggs  and  fresh-gathered,  first 
quality  fruits  and  vegetables  from  our  farm. 
We  guaranteed  full  measure,  and  everything 
to  be  as  represented  or  money  refunded, 
and  that  we  would  make  our  first  stop  at 
their  home  on  the  morning  of  a  given  date. 
These  letters  were  mailed  so  that  they 
would  be  delivered  to  them  the  day  before 
our  initial  trip. 

Our  First  Marketing  Trip 

With  two  crates  of  strawberries  and  a 
variety  of  such  early  vegetables  as  were 
ready,  on  a  light  wagon,  we  made  our  first 
trip.  In  a  large  shallow  basket  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  a  sample  lot  of  berries  and 
vegetables  were  carried  from  the  wagon  to 
the  door ;  and  we  believe  this  is  a  good  plan 
in  establishing  a  new  route,  for  attractive, 
well-arranged  produce  talks  for  itself.  On 
that  first  morning  we  called  only  on-  those 
to  whom  letters  had  been  sent;  we  sold 
everything  but  a  small  quantity  of  vege- 
tables, but  did  not  get  through  with  the  last 
prospect  until  noon.  Owing  to  the  anti- 
hv.ckster  feeling  in  the  neighborhood,  we 
were  obliged  to  do  considerably  more  talk- 
ing and  answer  more  qvjestions  than  one 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  we  found 
that  we  had  about  twenty  people  who  had 
said  they  would  patronize  us  regularly.  On 
the  next  few  trips  during  whatever  time 
was  left  before  the  noon-hour  we  solicited 
new  customers.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
week  it  became  apparent  that  some  of  our 
first  customers  had  become  "boosters"  for 
us,  for  unsolicited  housewives  began  comin.g 
out  to  the  wagon  to  buy,  and  most  of  them 
invited  us  to  stop  at  their  homes  each  trip. 
Without  any  further  soliciting,  from  six  to 
twelve  new  customers  were  added  to  the 
route  each  trip  ;  we  were  obliged  to  put  on 
a  larger  wagon,  and  my  wife  or  davighter 
went  along  to  help  make  sales.  Before  the 
end  of  the  season  we  had  practically  all  the 
cash  buyers  in  the  few  blocks  on  the  route, 
and  it  kept  two  of  us  busy  to  get  through 
by  noon.  The  entire  route  lays  within  a 
radius  of  one-quarter  mile,  which  saves 
time  and  horseflesh.  .  We  haul  ijtt  a  bie::lo.id 
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Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
veiy  seldom  are  obliged  to  bring  any  of  it 
back. 

Our  products  are  sold  at  about  the  same 
prices  that  are  charged  at  the  groceries. 
We  have  had  a  few  complaints  because  we 
charged  as  much,  but  these  were  met  in  a 
courteous  manner  with  the  argument  that 
we  were  regularly  bringing  to  their  door, 
where  they  could  see  them  before  buying, 
products  that  were  of  first  quality,  which 
they  knew  were  freshly  gathered,  guaranteed 
to  them,  full  measure  always  given,  and  that 
the  prices  were  really  lower,  when  the 
quality  was  considered,  than  those  charged 
at  the  groceries.  We  did  not  act  inde- 
pendently, but  met  complaints  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  being  courteous  at  all  times,  and  so 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  cus- 
tomers satisfied. 

All  Vegetables  Were  Washed  and  Graded 

All  vegetables  were  thoroughly  washed ; 
fruits,  berries  and  other  products  that  would 
admit  of  it  were  carefully  graded,  and 
everything  arranged  as  neatly  as  possible  on 
the  wagon.  Grading  your  produce  pays,  as 
does  using  every  precaution  to  insure  cleali- 
liness,  for  you  are  handling  something  you 
expect  to  sell  people  to  be  used  as  food. 
[concluded  on  page  28] 


HajT  is  High 

And  it  will  not  be  much  cheaper.  Already 
50  million  acres  are  in  grass.    There  is  no 
more  land  to  spare  for  meadows.   If  you  happen 
to  have  meadow  land,  get  the  most  out  of  it  by  sup- 
plying Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  immediately  available 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

iOO  %  mailable  Clean  Odorleas 

Cheapest  form  of  nitrogen.    Easiest  to  apply.    The  effect 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  seen  almost  in  a  day. 

Write  for  booklet  I  haoe  prepared  on  "Grass  Growing  for  Profit* 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
No  Branch  Office* 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  the  best  vegetables  that  grow  to  test  oar 
seeds  this  year.  We  offer  these  24  selected  varieties  as  the  best  for  all  locsdities  and  will  b^  sure  to 
produce  an  abimdance  of  vegetables,  wherever  planted.  To  readers  of  this  paper  and  who  mention  it, 
we  make  a  special  price  of  3c  a  package  for  any  of  the  24  varieties  all  new  crop.  Every  Package  is  a 
regular  full  sized  one*    Read  what  we  say  about  each  one  antf  our  Free  Novelty  offer  below. 


Electric  Beet,  one 

of  the  earliest  andlMSt 
blood  tumlp  garden 
beete  in  cultivation, 
quality  uQsarpessed.  So. 


All  Head  Early  Cab- 
bage, a  grand  early  solid 
heading  variety.  Heads  moat 
Tmifoim  In  and  shape  of 
any  variety  in  coltiratlMi.  3c. 


World  Beater  Cabbage, 

often  grows  heads  3  feet  in  dr- 
oumferflnee,  Keigbing  30  to  40 
poondfl  of  the  best  quality.  The 
king  of  all  winter  cabbage,  3a 


Mills  Earliest  Ever- 
bearing Cucumber, 

begins  to  fruit  early  and  cua- 
tinues  bearing  all  eummer, 
best  for  elicing  or  pickles. 
JuBt  the  kind  for  borne  uee. 
Its  a  beauty.  3c. 


Crisp  As  Ice  Lettuce,  most  beautifiil 
■rariety  grown,  very  tender.  Crisp  and  harf  tft 
equab  Cannot  be  over  praised  for  home  nsa  In 
spring,  Batnmer  or  late  in  falL  Try  it  and  yoa 
will  say  it  ia  correctly  named.  So. 


Baby  Golden 
Pop  Corn,  pro- 
duces 5  to  10  ears  to 
ft  rtalk.  quality  the 
boat.  3c. 


Mills    Earliest  Radish, 

earliest  ecarl«t  ^lobe  variety  in 
cultivation,  very  tender  and  of 
fine  flavor.  Ia  a  &vorite  vbexe- 
evcj  cTOTm.  3c. 


Golden  Beauty  Carrot, 
a  grand  table  sort,  rich  orange 
color,  free  from  core,  sweet  and 
tender.    Yields  immenso  crops.  3c, 


Mills  Imp.  Rnby  King 
Pepper,  best  red  variety, 
mild  flavor,  fruit  larje,  great 
yiclder.  '  A  beauty  wherever 
(Town.  So.  


Early    Wonder   Tomato,  one 

of  the  befit  Early  Tomatoes,  very  smooth, 
thlok,  solid  and  heavy,  fr^e  from  oracks, 
frolt  produced  in  great  cluBtera.  Sc. 


Mammoth 

Prize  Tomato, 
largest  Tomato  ever 
o fTered,  o a  n  be 
trained  15  feet  high, 
f r  Q  i  t  emooth  and 
eolid,  ib-n  seods, 
baadBomo  red  oolor 
and  2  and  3  pound 
specimena  ere  a  com- 
mon occorrenee.  It 
Is  a  Giant  and  always 
admired  by  all 
who  sec  it.  3c 


Egyptian 
Wheat  Com, 

from  Inilia.  grows 
8  to  6  stalks  from 
one  grain,  great 
yielder. 


3c 


Giant  Crimson 
Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant, 

a  remarkable  variety,  fit  to 
uee  early  and  continues  all 
summer  and  falL  Easily 
groT-n  from  eceds,  3c. 


Icicle  Rad- 
ish, snow  white, 
crisp,  brittle,  mild 
flavor,  very  early, 
beat  long  white 
RadiEh  in  culti- 
vation. 3c. 


Ohio    Yellow  Globe 

Onion,  bright  yellow  color, 
ripens  early,  and  all  at  once. 
Firm,  eolid  and  a  long  keeper. 
Produces  700  to  900  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Eeepe  well  all  through 
the  winter.  3c. 


Large  Red  Wethers- 
field  Onion,  best  red  onion, 
yields  600  to  SCO  bushels  per  acre, 
skin  deep  Durple,  flesh  pure  white, 
fine  grain  and  a  long  keeper.  Our 
seed  is  unsurpassed.  3c. 


Mills  Earliest  Water 

Melon,  a  record  breaker 
everywhere,  fiist  in  market, 
flesh  deep  red,  brittle,  deli- 
cious flavor,  and  will  ripen 
where  others  will  not.  Just 
the  melon  for  the  2forth  or 
short  Beacon.  3c 


Early  Gem  Musk  Melon, 

Btrong  grower,  immeneely  product- 
ive, good  Bhipper,  flesh  rich  orange 
oolor,  Beed  cavity  very  small,  rind 
thin  but  tough,  and  a  beauty  for 
home  or  market.  3o. 


Tru  e    Hub  ba  rd    S  q  uash ,  «ell 

known  reliahlo  variety,  fleab  rich  yeUow, 
Tery  fine  grained,  solid,  sweet  and  dry. 
This  is  the  best  winter  sort  and  is  planted 
la  more  gardens  than  any  other.  3c. 


Eariy  Snowball  or  6  WeelM 

Turnip,  earliest  of  all,  medium  eize, 
smooth,  white  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
This  turnip  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden  in  the  United  States.  3c  


Heavy  Cropping 
Rutabaga,  hardiest,  best 
shape,  most  productive  and  of 
the  best  quality.  Winter  eort* 
A  prize  winner  everywhere.  3c. 


Long  Smooth  or 
Hollow  Crown  Par- 
snip, one  of  the  best,  ez- 
oelletit  flavor,  tender,  big 
cropper.  3c.  


Golden  Sugar 
Pumpkin .  ^ery  early, 
yields  6  to  12  to  &  vine, 
fine  grain,  Bweet  excel- 
lent quality.  Just  th« 
one  for  the  garden.  3c. 


100   weight  Pumpkin,  thli 

is  the  big  one,  we  have  grown  them  to 
weigh  200  pounds  and  specimenB  walgb* 
log  over  100  pounds  are  very  commOQt 
qualitygood.  A  wonder  everywhere.  3c 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  every  Reader  of  this  paper  (who  will  mention  it),  we  make  a  special  price  of  3  cents  for  a  regular 
full  size  package  of  any  of  the  above  24  varieties,  especially  to  introdnce  MILLS  SEEDS  and 
prove  their  excellent  quality.  Yon  can  order  all  the  packages  yon  can  use  at  this  low  price  from  this  offer 
and  with  every  order  for  10  packages  you  can  have  a  Novelty  Free,  yoar  choice,  offered  below. 


A  NOVELTY  WITH  EVERY  ORDER  FOR  lO  PACKAGES  OF  SEEDS —TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


THE  BABY  ROSE 
Hardy  Hybrid  Perpetual,  wiU  bloom  60 
days  from  seed.  Perfect  little  beauty  in 
pots,  fitooms  in  great  tr^issee  from  Bpring 
to  fall.  Flowers  come  double,  eomi-double 
producing  all  cclore,  eucb  as  white,  pink, 
orimsoD,  eta,  hardy  everywhere. 


TIGERED  AND  SPOTTED 
GLOXINIA 

Something  grand  tn  Gloxinias.  Easy  to 
grow  in  pots,  hloome  all  summer.  Flowers 
spotted,  all  oolorg,  rich  and  varied  beyond 
description,  makes  a  gorgeous  sight  and  wiB 
delight  everybody. 


GOOD  LUCK— FOUR  LEAVED 
CLOVER 

A  charming  ntant  as  easily  grown  in  pots 
as  Hyacinthe,  Tulips,  etc.  Introduced  last 
yoar,  sold  in  New  York  at  ?24.00  a  doren, 
should  be  growing  in  esery  home.  Every 
reader  of  this  paper  wsnts  one. 


GRAPE  VINE  BERRY 

A  pgantic  Berry,  trails  30  to  50  ft.  on 
arbor  like  a  grape  vine,  very  hardy,  fruit 
blaofc,  large,  luecious,  over  one  bushel  baa 
been  picked  from  a  plant.  A  prise  for 
anyone.  Plants  very  scarce  wiU  be  a 
wonder  in  any  neighborhood. 


FALL  FRUITING  TREE 
RASPBERRY 
One  of  the  wondere  in  New  BCTTlee.  Jutt 
Introduced,  nothing  like  it,  ^oi^e  aluge 
Ijoeb  in  tree  form  and  truite  in  great  qnantl* 
ties  from  June  to  Norember.  Fruit  led 
larse  and  of  the  finest  quality. 


niTD    PDI7I7   NnVPI  TV  ni7PFR     We  have  5  CAoice  M>ueftjcs  thu  year  that  wffl  inrprise  onr  curtomers  and  in  order  to  prove  what  remw^^ 

V>UR   riVE.C  imTdLii  1    V/rroi\.  ^jjj  ^j^^^  abtolutely  free,  yoar  choice,  with  an  order  for  10  package,  of  steis  offered  above  at  3c  per 

package  or  one  Novelty  wiU  he  sent  Free  with  every  10  packages  ordered  from  this  advertisemept.   This  is  the  greatest  bargain  of  the  season.  


O  lOlQ  C„_J|  _„J  Pl.-f  r~t^l^~,~a  Is  the  best  Boo-^  we  ever  sept  onL    Ft  offers  a  great  variety  of  Seerfs,  Ba/6s,  />/an*»  and  Fruifa  and  many  new 

UUr  lyiO  OeeCl  anO  riant  V.aiai©giae  ^nd  rarethinrs  of  great  valne.    It  is  filled  with  Barsrains  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  every  person  asking  for  It.    If  yon 


It  will  save  yoD  money. 


have  not  received  a  copy,  ask  for  one  at  once. 
We  OD^y  send  it  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 

Address:  Wills  Seed  HQUse,  Deptii  18  Ros^  ,^MI 


When  ordering  from  our  Great  Seed  Offer  A^ove,  be  sare  to  ask  for  catalogne  if  yon  want  one. 

N.  Y. 
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Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule  s  Seeds 

Elndorsed  by  more  than  450.000  pro- 
gressive grardeners  as  the  best  ever  * 

My  new  Sfed  Cataloeiie  is  a  wonder.  Con- 
tains everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  g:rowina:.  600  illustrations: 
176  pages.  Any  g«rdener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  tlie  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-1 1  Filbert  St..        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  5  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
paper,  I  iviU  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIAST  pansy.  . 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

■  — and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
.  written  by  America's  most 
■^^^^^^^^^^gmJ  successful  strawberry  grow- 
^^^^^^^^^^HD  er.  It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
^^^^^^^^^^Br  logs  sure-crop  method  and 
^^^^^^^^^^r  explains  just  how  Pedigree 
^^^^^^^^^  Plants  are  grown  on  the 
^^^^^^v  </  great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan.  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  Any  man.  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  reads  ^lis 
took  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
terries  yield  more  dolltirs  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   Ifs  FREE  to  you. 


Cleanliness  of  person'  and  dress  help 
largely  toward  making  a  favorable  impres- 
sion with  customers,  and.  personally.  I  al- 
ways dress  in  a  neat  suit  of  khaki  with  shirt 
and  hat  to  match ;  this  forms  a  distinctive 
sort  of  wagon  dress  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 
It  helps  to  make  sales  if  the  wagon  man 
is  able  to  tell  of  different  ways  to  prepare 
bis  products  for  the  table,  especially  the 
rarer  varieties.  We  always  carry  as  large 
a  variety  as  possible  of  such  crops  as  are  in 
demand,  and  make  our  trips  regularly,  for 
irregularity  in  trips  is  bound  to  lose  cus- 
tomers. The  farm  was  given  a  name  when 
\ve  first  bought  it,  and  this  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  trade-mark  fofSur  produce. 

All  Business  is  on  Cash  Basis 

On  the  wagon  we  carry  'an  account-sheet 
on  which  is  listed  all  the  different  products 
carried  on  the  trip,  and  all  sales  are  set 
down  under  their  respective  heads,  which 
enables  us  to  keep  a  check-up  system  on 
the  profits  and  losses  on  various  crops.  We 
do  not  have  to  figure  on  losses  from  bad 
accounts,  as  we  do  a  strictly  cash  Business; 
and  we  strive  to  always  be  honest  and 
square  on  a  deal. 

The  establishment  of  the  route  was  atf 
experiment  with  us,  and  while  we  were 
learning  we  used  the  wagons  we  had  at 
hand.  One  was  a  light  and  the  other  a 
large  heavy  spring  wagon.    These  were  not 


I.  M.  Kellogg  Go.  Box  470,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Apple  Trees 

8c  Each 
Cherry  14c 
Plam  15c.  Catalpa 
Sp««ioKa  Seedling,  S  to  lSln.31.7ap«r  luOO 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  rock-bottom  prices  qaoted  in 
ny  new  1913  Catalog.  Lists  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  such  as 
Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seed.  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Field 
•rass  Seed.  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn  and  Grain,  Fruit  and  Forest 
frees.  Small  Fruit's  and  Flowering  Shmbs.  Freight  prepaid  on 
111)  tree  orders.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for  Catalog  today, 
•erman  Aurseries  and  Seed  House,    Box  101,    Beatrice,  Sebr. 
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A  portion  cf  the  wagon  account-sheet 
showing  method  of  ruling 

entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  and 
both  of  them  were  partly  dismantled  and 
remodeled. 

In  our  remodeled  produce-wagon  we  com- 
bined what  have  seemed  to  be  the  good 
points  for  us  of  several  wagons  that  we 
have  seen  or  about  which  we  have  heard. 
The  shelves  which  project  over  the  wheels 
on  each  side  are  to  hold  half-bushel  crates, 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  the  dift'erent 
products  carried.  This  will  display  the 
produce  to  belter  advantage  for  the  house- 


Good  Crops  of. Oats  were  Formerly  the  Rnle; 
Now  a  Good  Crop  is  the  Exception. 

One  reason  is  starvation  —  the  lack  of  the  ricjht  kinds  of 
plant  food  in  the  right  form,  available  at  the  rig^ht  time. 
The  result  is  weak  plants  that  grow  slowly,  yield  light, 
chaffy  grain  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  rust,  blight  and  insects. 


has  been  shown  to  greatly  decrease  the  liability  of  the  small 
grains  to  attacks  of  rust,  as  well  as  lodginj;  because  of  weak 
straw.  Be  sure  that  your  oats  fertilizer  contains  6  to  S  per  cent. 
Potash.  Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  such  brands,  or  Potash  Salts,  to 
enable  you  to  bring  the  brands  up  to  this  standard. 

If  he  'diill  not.  -we  ivill  sell  you  Potash  tn  any  amount 
from  a  200  pound  iagrup.  H  'nte  for  prices  atid  for  free 
book  on  fertilizer  formulas  and  how  to  adjust  them. 

GERMAN  KAXJ  WORKS.  Inc. 

New  York:  42  Broadway  Chicago:  Monadnock  Block 

New  Orleans:  Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 
Savannah:  Bank  &  Trust  BIdg.  Atlanta:  Empire  Bldg. 


CTD  AlXrniTDDTird  Make  Money  growin^strawberriesathomel 
•**  •^•J*  during  .pare  time.    Pleasant  and  profit- j 

.able.  Plenty  of  berries  for  your  own  use.  Every  home  should  have  aberry  bed. 
E  AI.IiElr'8  STB.A WBSBBT  BOOK  gives  fall  dlrectioni as  tovarietics.cultural  methods.l 
7ctc.  Will  tcU  YOU  how  to  make  money  ^sith  berries    Illustnited,   Sent  FREE,  Write  TOPAY.  I 
Allen's  true-to-natnt  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  privet,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  vigorous,  ] 
hardy,  prolific.   Full;  described  in  StrawlMirry  Book.    Shipuieats  UUAKAKTECD 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  10  Market  Street,  BaOlibory,  Md. 


Pure  —  Genuine 
Unadulterated  ^ 

field. veKeiabli-  ami  II'iwV 
er  seeds  that  do  not  \uy T 
arounti  on  8belve«  and  / 
pet^tale,buta^o  IreBbJ 
ff'-m  Krowerv.  Truof' 
to  uauie.  Sure  togrowl 

5  0-Cent  Collection  | 
10  Cents 

of  tom.itoe«.ciicuni- 
berw,  onlouB,  lettuce! 
and   sweet    peas,  all\ 
6i>t  cial  selected  and  te?t-  * 
_  ed,  prize  varieties  In  largo  ' . 

-  j.,  Conpon  Envelope  relnrnable  as        in  cHsh  <>n  ' 
,  I  order  of  81  or  more.  Ju»t  Mend  lU  cents  tu  cover  ^ 
packlug  and  niaiUiu-   a/cw  Original  SKKB  Book 

~  'ce  for  the  aakine.  Tolls  how  to  plunt  with  elal^'fato  lllaatrmtionfl  and  fleld 
ariiclM  by  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman,  fornierlf  Pr..fc<*f-r  Farm  Cropt  at  Iowa  Aen* 
,\cultaral  Cullppe.  a  teed  expert  of  national  ri-pulation.    Itiftereut  from  anr 
^\olher«-*«d  bo-ilt  printed.    Showi  UfBenl  iclrrlifn  pure  rarden  ll'iwer  and 
''    field  i^edt  of  extra  qusltt.r.  uo  aevond  or  third  critdea.  Tetl^jait  whaA 
roa  waiilt"  k  uu«r — with, 
pectal  culturi  "nfoi .     _^    v,^/  m 


linh  T  .-cetablo 
expert  > 

lou,>dnni«_       

rth'r..  .  1  b.',,k     Rent  <rrr— Wrile  for  It  lodaT.  Bnd  •end  10  ernta  tar  5U.cent  Herd  Collection  In  Oospon 
velMpo  ret  urnwble  a.  25  een  ta  euah  on  order  of  •  I  or  more. 

Balloway  Bros.-Bowman  Co.,  Pure  Seed  Specuiisis.  Box  746-0,  Waterloo^  Iowa 


wife's  inspection.  These  crates  are  made 
of  dressed  lumber,  with  a  solid  bottuiii  and 
will  be  painted  white. 

The  bed  of  the  wagon  is  wide  enough  to 
hold  three  one-bushel  crates  side  by  side : 
but  we  do  not  expect  to  have  to  carry  a 
middle  row  of  crates  as  a  general  thing, 
so  this  space  can  be  used  as  a  passageway 
by  the  salesman.  When  obliged  to  carry 
crates  in  the  middle,  we  will  carry  stout 
hoard  covers  on  top  of  them,  upon  which  wc 
can  walk  without  damage  to  their  contents. 

The  half-bushel  crates  will  be  kept  filled 
from  the  large  crates,  and  thus  the  products 
will  always  look  fresh  and  clean.  As  room 
is  made  in  the  wagon  and  the  large  crates 
are  emptied,  they  will  be  folded  up  and 
placed  under  the  seat  dut  of  the  way.  On 
the  trip  from  the  farm  to  the  first  custocner 
a  canvas  cover  is  kept  spread  over  the  load 
to  protect  it  from  dust.  A  top  is  being 
niade  with  bows  of  suitable  height,  to  which 
is  fastened  hea\-y  ducking.  At  the  back  end 
and  on  each  side  is  a  curtain  that  can  be 
rolled  up  and  fastened  to  the  top  with 
straps,  or  allowed  to  hang  down  during 
rainy  weather.  During  nice  weather  this 
top  is  removed  and  an  umbrella  used  over 
the  seat,  which  makes  the  load  lighter  for 
the  horse.  On  the  sides  of  the  boards  which 
edge  each  shelf  will  be  painted  KEXIL- 
WORTH  FARM  PRODUCTS;  thus  each 
wagon  will  at  all  times  carry  its  own  adver- 
tisement. Every  good  business  is  worthy  a 
name. 

The  wagon  account-sheets  are  eight  by 
twelve  inches  in  size,  and  on  the  wagon  are 
carried  between  two  cloth-bound  board 
covers  the  same  thing  as  the  front  and 
back  covers  of  a  cloth-bound  book  each  of 
which  measures  a  full  six  by  eight  inches. 
The  sheet  is  held  in  these  covers  by  a  light 
rubber  band  in  the  middle  and  by  a  wire 
paper-clip  at  each  corner.  One  half  as  many 
columns  are  ruled  lengthwise  across  the 
sheet  as  the  total  number  of  different 
products  on  the  load.  A  cross-line  drawn 
through  the  middle  divides  the  sheet  and 
gives  the  required  number  of  columns.  Each 
end  of  the  sheet  becomes  the  head  for  the 
respective  columns  on  its  half,  ai)d  we  write 
the  names  of  some  of  the  products  on  the 
load  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  different 
columns  at  one  end,  and  under  each  note 
the  total  amount  in  bushels,  dozens,  etc.,  of 
each  carried  on  the  wagon. 

The  sheet  is  then  reversed  and  the  names 
of  the  remaining  products,  with  the  total 
amount  of  each  carried,  written  in  this 
head  of  the  sheet  the  same  way  as  we  did 
the  first  ones.  Another  line  is  then  ruled 
near  the  right  side  of  each  column  to  keep 
the  cents  from  falling  over  the  dollars. 
Onl.y  the  amount  of  cash  of  each  sale  of 
each  product  is  set  down  in  its  respective 
column,  and  the  totals  are  footed  at  the  end 
of  the  trip.  I  In  the  sketch  of  the  sample 
wagon  sheet  the  "Apple"  column  is  filled 
out  as  it  might  appear  at  the  close  of  the 
sales.  The  total  amount  of  each  product 
sold  and  the  total  cash  received  for  it  are 
transferred  to  the  daily-sales  book;  also 
proper  credits  are  given  to  the  different 
crop  records  kept. 


JNGSOWTH 
vOT  TOMATO 
PLANTS 


Their  notes  arc  a  sweet  warble  that  arc 
not  uncanary-like.  As  a  rule,  they  arc  quite 
Muisical ;  but  I  recall  one  gray  and  foggy 
winior  morning  when  they  were  eating  their 
breakfast  of  hop-hornbeam  seed  in  dead 
silence. 

In  passing  under  a  hop-hornbeam  tree 
after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  I  can  generally 
tel!  on  what  day  they  were  feeding  in  that 
particular  tree,  by  recalling  on  what  day 
the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  "hop"  hulls  are  found  lying  across 
the  snow.  Since  they  also  feed  upon  weed- 
seeds,  they  often  travel  in  company  with 
flocks  of  tree-sparrows  and  juncos.  In  de- 
stroying wecd-sccds  they  help  the  farmer. 


Each  of 
the  same  num-  f'XY'lV 
J  fcer  of  days  from  A 
I  seed  but  started  at 
\  different  intervals  of  ^ 

\the  MOON'S  INFLUENCE.  , 

I  want  to  send  every  farmer  or  ^rdener  a  FREE  COFtI 
I  of  the    interesting  booklet   SC1E.\CE  A.VD  AGRICUL-I 
Con't  miss  reading  this  insuuclive  booklet  I 
on  the  MOOS'S  I-WLI  EKCE  over  plantgiowth.  I 
Send  your  name  now  and  you  will  be  sure  I 
of  a  copy  of  a  limited  edition. 
FRANK  H.  GREGORY,  Greeory  Farm 
6E  Fairacres,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


I  ti:r£. 


the  new  profession 
Tree  Surgery. 

25ot  overcro\\"ded  and  offer?  pplendid 
and  unxi-ual  opportunities  to  honorable 
young  men.  Ases'20  to2j^.  Students  must 
have  attended  high  school,  be  at  least  5 
foot  'i  in  heighth.  physicallysoundand 
of  good  character.    After  completing 
two  years'   course,   good  men  make 
SI. 000  to  S5.000  a  yenr.    Positions  giiar- 
anteed  to  good  men  after  graduation. 
li\-ery  city.  park,  orchard  and  private 
estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree  Surgeon. 
Positions  open   also  with  established 
companies   or  State  and  National 
Governments.     Special   attention  to 
Fruit  Growing.    Tuition  moderate, 
including  first  year's  board.   AVe  pay 
salary  second  year.   AVrite  promptly 
for  full  particulars.   Address  the 
Secretary. 

Davey  Institate  of  Tree  Snrsery 
Box  215       Kent,  Ohio 


Buist's  1913  Introductions 

Buist's  New  Monarch  Tomato 

The  Highest  Grade  of  Perfection 
M£Lssive  Size — Perfect  Shape 
UneQualled  Solidity 
Per  Packet  25c  or  5  Packets  for  $1.00 

Buist's  Earli-Belle  Tomato 

The  Market  Gardeners*  "Early  Money"  variety 
Packet  lOc:    Oz.  40c.:    K^h.  $1.25 
The  Great  Reputation  of  Buist*s  Seeds  is  the 
result  of  superior  merit.   85  years'  established 
proves  them  **The  Best  by  Every  Test" 
Write  Now  for  1913  Catalog 
It  Contains  Special  Indacement  for  Yon 
ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY.    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^p=^BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

New  Crop  Grown  at  Farmer  Price*.  In  addition  a  lot 
of  extra  FREE  SEEDS  thrown  in  with  every  order. 

BIG  SEED  BOOK  FREE 

Oor  Grand  Big  Illustrated  Cataloe  of  all  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds  is  now  ready  and  free  to  you.  Write  for 
it  today.  Send  names  and  address  of  oeiebbors  who 
buy  seeds.  Address 

RATEKiN'S  SEED  HOUSE 

SHENANDOAH.  IOWA        Box  5S 


The  Purple  Finch 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 
'T'HIS  finch  is  another  one  of  our  "spar- 
rowy"  winter  birds  that  adds  a  bit  of 
bright  color  to  the  painful  whiteness  of  our 
northern  winters.  But  don't  for  a  moment 
expect  to  see  him  garbed  in  royal  purple ; 
oh,  no  !  But  rather  look  for  him  in  an  over- 
coat of  rosy  red. 

W  hile  not  found  in  such  large  flocks  as 
the  redpoll,  they  are  more  evenly  distributed. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

"KANT-KLOG"  # 
SPRAYERS  ^ 

Gets  twi,'e  the  results 
with  same  labor  and  tluid.  _ 
Flat  or  roaud.  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  pardens,  wUitewash- 
ing.etc.  Ageots  WaDted,  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

191  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


"  '  "  ' 'rj  Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Ra^v>t>©rry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
3^r   plants^ — ail  covered  by  the  following  lii'eral 
3/  guaranlee: — AH  plants  eua''»nt**'d  to  be  first- 
class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in 
eood  growing  condition  (by  express)  and  to  please  you, 
or  vour  money  back.    Vou  take  no  chances.    Send  for 
catalog  today.  0.  A.  1).  Baldwin,  R.R.  S3,  Brld^man.  Mtrh. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Oar  "BUZZARD  BFLT,"  Foster 
mother  nx>t  A pplo  Gratis  make 
vigorous,    long  livcl,  heavily 
fruiting  trees,  because  they  grow 
their  own  hardy  routt.  To 

rjTo  tbeir  wortb  v«  vlll  arad  juu 
[irafts  (rooiMl  rt^dj  for  ptutlac) 
FREK.  or  ifjou  •ed  lOo  Tor  pukioi;, 
vlll  Scud  70U  six  grafU.  W'tlt«  toda*. 

The  (Gardner  Nurwery  Co-v 
Box  513  Omtb.  Iowa 


AND  TIMOTHY 


PerBa 


INVCriTiCATC— Qeal  and  Chcap«a|  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  bl^ 
bargain.  Greafejt  hny  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  lor  Froo  Sample  and  Te-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describinf*  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anylhin« 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  rt-rlcanod  seed  cuaranteed/V/rite  be  "ore  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEES  CO..       Boi  642,      Clarlntfa,  Iowa 
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i>nst;intly  KettuiK'  bett.-r 
Plant  tlirm  for  best  returns 
f  rem  gartien  and  farm.  Our  own 
farms  and   trial  uroundH  prove 
the  merit  of  our  Boeds  «*v«'rv  year. 
YtMi  will  like  resultH  they  give  in 
yifur  garden. 

Liberal  Seed  Collection  10c 

Croiby'n  Heel.  t'ri»p  a«-lcp  LeUtico  anil  Poarl 
Radish  are  Ihroo  of  tiur  ctioirost  vt^getahl.-  B|>ccial' 
ties.  Top-Notcli  C'liiiil>ing  Nasturtitiins  iin<l  S|>eucer 
Seedling  Swopt  Pvns  >tir|tass  nil  otherjof  their  kind. 
Fi\o  liberal  piirkeli     'True  Blue"   Vegetablo  and 
Kluwcr  Seeds  KV  {•■•stpaiil. 

Beautiful  Catalogoe  FREE 

De«4'ril«s  nnd  illuBtralcs  nil  that  in  good 
in  vegelalilA.  flower  and  field  iicedi.  Helpa 
Kardenors  do  the   right  thing.  Write 

f..r  it  U>,,|3v. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

207  Hub  St..  Colimbai.  Okio 
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i]HERE  is  very  real  concern  in 
Washington — and  it  is  most 
serious  among  people  who 
have  the  most  and  best  information — 
about  a  project  of  divesting  the  Federal 
Government  of  all  the  public  domain. 
That  may  seem  at  first  suggestion  to  be  a  most  remark- 
able proposal.  Yet  it  has  strong  support  in  Congress, 
and  is  backed,  on  the  outside,  by  interests  which  have 
power  and  determination. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  the  pubjic  domain  to  railroads  or  power  com- 
panies as  subsidies,  but  to  turn  over  to  each  State,  for 
its  administration  and  disposal,  the  public  lands  lying 
within  its  borders. 

Land  Grabbing  Was  Winked  At 

THE  plan  represents  a  number  of  elements  of  interest, 
and  lack  of  interest.  Administration  of  the  public 
domain  has  always  been  more  or  less  lax  a'nd  careless, 
until  within  very,  recent  years.  The  public  lands  were 
looked  upon  as  a  treasure-house  of  plunder,  a  prey  for 
exploiters  and  promoters  and  speculators.  For  two 
generations  and  more  anybody  who  was  clever  enough 
to  get  a  big  slice  of  valuable  lands  away  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  from  the  Indians,  or  from  the  State  if  the 
State  happened  to  own  them,  was  looked  upon  leniently, 
as  a  person  who  had  done  a  smart  thing  and  deserved 
to  profit  by  it.  Too  often  indeed  he  was  regarded  with 
the  same  amiability  that  some  folks  entertain  for  the 
malefactor  who  robs  the  rich  and  is  excused  because 
he  "gets  the  money  into  circulation." 

There  used  to  be  an  easy  feeling  that  the  public 
domain  was  about  inexhaustible,  and  that  there  never 
could  be  people  enough  to  fill  it  all  up.  That  particular 
notion  isn't  so  prevalent  now,  in  a  country  with  100,- 
000,000  people,  as  it  was  when  we  had  a  tenth  that  popu- 
lation, and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  were  spread 
out  as  virgin  prizes  for  the  pioneer.  But  there  are  still 
plenty  of  people  who  watch  the  remaining  public  lands 
with  avaricious  eyes,  and  believe  that  whatever  they 
can  get  away  from  the  Government  is^  legitimate  prey. 
It  isn't  esteemed  much  more  immoral  to  grab  off  a 
liberal  slice  of  public  lands  than  it  is  to  forget  about 
paying  the  street-car  conductor  his  nickel,  or  to  sneak 
a  bit  of  bric-a-brac  past  the  inspector  of  customs  with- 
out paying  duty. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  apparent  enough 
that  this  proposition  to  turn  the  public  lands  over  to  the 
States  was  gaining  strength.  When  Roosevelt  withdrew 
vast  areas  of  the  lands  to  make  forest  reserves  of  them, 
the  performance  was  applauded  by  most  disinterested 
people ;  but  out  in  the  Western  States,  with  ambitions 
to  grow,  develop  and  build,  there  was  much  antagonism. 

Altogether  They're  a  Powerful  Combination 

THESE  far  western  people  point  out  that  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  the  prairie  States  in  general  were  not  bot- 
tled up  in  any  such  fashion ;  the  lands  were  placed  at  the 
rfiisposal  of  the  people  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  the  people 
took  them  and  built  up  the  States.  Why  not  treat  the 
newer  States  likewise? 

There  are  reasons  why  it  is  impossible,  in  good  con- 
science, to  let  the  rest  of  the  national  domain  go  so 
freely  as  these  people  would  like  it  to  go.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  half-century  has  shown  that  especially 
valuable  lands,  such  as  the  coal  and  forest  areas,  gravi- 
tate into  the  possession  of  powerful  capitalistic  interests. 
We  have  lately  observed  something  of  methods  by  which 
oil-lands  in  California  and  Oklahoma  are  seized  in 
behalf  of  great  combinations,  sometimes  with  real  money 
at  their  back,  sometimes  composed  of  mere  speculators. 
The  public  loses,  the  manipulators  fatten. 

The  western  people,  with  their  very  sincere  ideas,  in 
many  cases,  about  the  reasonableness  of  letting  the  land 
be  opened  and  developed,  are  reinforced  in  recent  times 
by  aggregations  of  corporate  capital  which  are  financi- 
ally and  politically  powerful  in  the  East,  and  which 
want  to  get  the  public  lands  for  their  own  purposes. 
One  group  wants  the  oil,  another  the  timber,  another 
the  metals,  another  the  coal,  another  the  potash,  or 
phosphate  rock,  or  water-power. 

These  eastern  groups  join  hands  with  the  western 
sentiment  about  free  development,  and  together  they 
possess  a  vast  power.  Now,  on  top  of  all  this,  comes  a 
development  of  the  state-sovereignty  doctrine,  which 
is  being  urged  as  justification  for  the  program  of  let- 
ting each  State  have'  arid'  ma^^^W&wh  public  liinds.' 


undering  Our  Public  Lands 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  national  legislators  who 
are  simply  disgusted  with  the  whole  public-domain  prob- 
lem. I  have  had  congressmen  tell  me  that  they  despaired 
of  ever  being  able  to  vote  intelligently  and  confidently 
on  any  measure  that  related  to  public  domain  or  Indian 
property,  simply  because  the  business  was  so  involved, 
so  intricate,  so  honeycombed  with  concealed  interests 
and  hidden  intents,  that  the  most  innocent-looking 
measure  might  contain  a  job,  or  be  a  step  toward  per- 
fecting a  job  of  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  a  work  of 
years  to  become  expert  in  these  problems  of  the  public 
domain. 

So  these  despairing  legislators  feel  a  disposition  to 
unload  the  whole  business  on  the  States,  to  turn  the 
problem  over  to  them  to  handle,  each  with  a  view  to  its 
own  conception  of  its  own  interests. 

Aggregated  together,  the  force  that  these  various 
elements  possess  has  come  to  be  startling.  An  official 
who  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  public 
domain  said  to  me",  when  I  asked  him  his  opinion  about 
this  general  situation : 

"I  am  very  greatly  concerned  about  it.  I  fear  that 
organization  is  being  perfected  to  make  the  assault  on 
the  public  domain  very  soon  after  Mr.  Wilson  becomes 
President.  The  movers  believe  that  then,  before  he 
has  had  time  to  become  thoroughly  informed  about  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  will  be  their  opportunity. 
He  will  be  surrounded  with  advisers  whose  exact 
motives  he  will  not  always  be  able  to  guess.  Some  of 
the  men  who  seem  likely  to  have  influence  with  him 
are  undoubtedly  involved  in  this  cabal.  It  is  important 
that  the  country  should  know  the  danger  and  know  it 
early  enough  to  avert  a  calamity." 


State  Control  Would  be  a  Failure 

THESE  were  the  observations  of  a  man  who  under- 
stands and  appraises  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
hope  of  getting  Uncle  Sam  to  surrender  his  national 
heritage  to  the  States.  The  objection  to  giving  the  lands 
to  the  States  is,  of  course,  that  the  States  would  be  less 
able  to  manage  them  efficiently  than  would  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  big  and 
selfish  interests  want  the  States  to  get  them.  It  would 
be  easier  to  get  them  away  from  the  States  than  it  is 
to  get  them  away  from  the  Federal  Government.  Any- 
thing to  make  them  easy  to  get  at ! 

It  is  difficult  to  overdraw  the  picture  of  the  unfortu- 
nate results  that  would  follow  a  cession  of  the  lands 
to  the  States.  A  scheme  of  conserving  the  wealth  of 
these  lands,  of  making  it  the  capital  of  all  the  people 
rather  than  of  the  favored  few,  has  been  in  process  of 
development  in  the  last  few  years.  That  scheme  would 
be  overturned  the  day  the  States  got  the  lands.  One 
State  might  go  ahead  with  the  best  of  intentions  to 
protect  its  forests ;  another,  in  control  of  a  weaker  or 
wickeder  administration,  might  plunge  right  into  the 
business  of  ridding  itself  of  the  lands ;  nominally  in  the 
interest  of  "development"  and  "progress,"  but  actually, 
as  it  w-ould  turn  out,  in  the  interest  of  the  manipulators. 

There  may  be  legislatures  in  the  country  with  virtue 
enough  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  such  a  situation. 
There  may  be  legislatures  wise  enough  to  see  through 
all  the  tricks  and  jokers  that  would  be  brought  to  them 
in  innocent  guise,  all  designed  to  rob  them  of  their  lands. 
But  between  corruption  and  ignorance  mighty  little  of 
the  public  domain  worth  while  would  be  saved  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years.  It  would  impose  a  temptation  on 
state  legislatures,  officials  and  managing  politicians.  In 
the  end  the  States  would  probably  be  vastly  worse  off 
for  their  experience. 

Some  Don't  Know  and  Some  Don't  Care 

UNFORTUNATELY,  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  don't  care  much  about  the  public  domain 
because  they  don't  understand  how  rich  it  is,  or  how 
great,  and  greater  with  every  passing  year,  is  the  need 
for  husbanding  and.  conserving  it. 

No  man  dares  guess  how  much  our  public  domain  is 
worth.  Let  me  use  just  one  illustration  to  suggest  some- 
thing about  it.    This  was  given  me  by  George  Otis 
Smith,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  . 
Less  than  five  years  ago  the  famous  Conference  of 


conservation  topics.  For  that  conference  a 
rough  appraisal  of  natural  resources  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Government.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  the  estimates  of  coal  reserves.  Careful  calcu- 
lations were  made  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  has  been 
dug  and  used  since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  vast  amount;  just  think  of  all  they 
have  dug  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  all  over  the 
land.  To  be  specific,  we  have  exhausted  about  nine 
billion  tons  of  our  original  supply  of  coal. 

That  sounds  like  a  good  deal  of  coal.  Now  listen 
to  what  Doctor  Smith  tells  me.  When  that  rough 
appraisal  of  coal  resources  was  made  in  1908,  for  the 
use  of  the  governors,  not  a  word  was  said  in  it  about 
the  Blactf  Mesa  field  in  Arizona,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  that  field  was  not  then  known  to  exist. 

The  Rich  Black  Mesa  Coal- Field 

IT  HAS  since  been  discovered,  appraised  and'  found 
to  contain  more  available  coal  than  the  whole  nation 
has  used  down  to  this  time!  How  much  is  that  coal- 
field worth?    No  man  dares  guess. 

When  you  think  of  that  one  Government-owned  coal- 
field, with  as  much  coal  in  it  as  has  been  dug  in  this 
country  from  the  beginning;  and  when  then  you  realize 
that  this  Black  Mesa  field  is  a  recent  discovery  and 
contains  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  coal  that  Uncle 
Sam  owns,  you  will  be  impressed  perhaps  that  there  is 
still  something  worth  protecting  in  the  national  lands. 

Take  another  illustration.  At  present  most  of  the 
phosphate  rock,  so  tremendously  valuable  in  making 
fertilizers,  so  increasingly  necessary  in  our  agricultural 
operations,  comes  from  the  two  Carolinas,  Tennessee 
and  Florida.  It  is  little  less  than  criminal,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  most  valuable  deposits  there  are  owned 
by  European  syndicates.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  best 
phosphate  produced  is  exported.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  deposits  is  going  on  so  fast  that  their  end  can  now 
be  forecasted  as  an  affair  of  the  not  very  distant  future. 

What  shall  be  done  about  it?  Well,  a  few  years  ago 
nobody  knew.  Then  the  discovery  was  made  that  there 
were  phosphate-bearing  deposits  in  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Colorado,  Idaho  and  Utah.  They  were  almost  entirely 
within  the  public  domain.  Uncle  Sam  owned  them.  On 
investigation  it  developed  that  they  were  very  rich  and 
of  many  times  the  extent  of  the  southern  deposits  ! 

Suppose  those  phosphate  deposits  had  not  been  dis- 
covered till  after  those  supposedly  barren  lands  had 
passed  from  national  into  state  ownership.  How  much 
chance  that  the  foreigners,  or  the  Americans  of  the 
exploiting  class,  would  not  have  got  them  before  any- 
body quite  realized  that  they  were  there? 

One  might  go  on  enumerating  indefinitely  the  specific 
items  of  national  wealth  in  the  public  lands. 

Uncle  Sam  is  Most  Trustworthy 

THESE  lands  are  valued  at  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars ;  and  they  are  the  wealth,  the  resource,  of 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE — now.  They  are  our  safeguard 
against  monopoly  and  oppression.  Vast  areas  yet 
remain,  which  will  be  as  rich  and  valuable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  as  any  lands  now  under  cultivation.  Irri- 
gation has  only  begun  its  work  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  but  if  we  let 
both  the  lands  and  the  waters  get  away  from  us  irriga- 
tion will  presently  be  working  to  enrich  the  few  rather 
than  to  help  the  many. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  of  the  old  days'  of 
Amalgamated  control  in  Montana,  of  the  magnificent 
feuds  of  the  copper  interests  there — and  of  how,  no 
matter  who  won,  the  public  lost.  That  is  what  would 
be  going  on  in  every  State  where  the  vast  prize  of  the 
public  lands  was  tossed  into  the  arena  of  State  politics. 

Giving  away  the  public  domain  to  the  several  States 
would  be  a  good  deal  like  giving  the  Capitol  Building 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  are  bricks 
and  stones  enough  in  it  to  give  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land  a  brick,  or  at  least  a  brick-bat.  But  if 
everybody  came  and  lugged  off  his  brick  or  his  bat 
there  wouldn't  be  any  Capitol  left,  and  relics  of  the 
Capitol  that  once  was  would  be  so  common  that  nobody 
would  be  willing  to  insult  a  dog  by  throwing  one  of 
those  bricks  at  him ! 

That's  about  what  would  happen  with  our  national 
treasure  of  the  public  domain  if  .we  let  it  be  parceled 
out.  The  time  has  come  to  awaken  to  realization  that 
there  is  real  danger  of  the  thing  happening.  When 
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Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propelled  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire.  In  his  igno- 
rance he  is  persuaded  by  "Chicken  Smithers"  to  buy  six 
"mated  pairs"  of  chickens.  They  are  "Alderneys"  and 
"Holsteins."  A  large  Shanghai  rooster  has  a  bantam 
hen  as  an  affinity. 

\\'hile  Wright  is  sketching  he  is  attacked  by  an  angry 
"cow"  that  chases  him  across  a  field,  and  through  this 
episode  he  learns  that  cows  are  sometimes  bulls. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
ferry."  Later  Emery  Wright  learns  differently  and  has 
to  deal  with  Pete's  uncle,  who  demands  wages  for  Pete's 
services.  ^ 

Miss  Lansing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  the  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
himself  and  the  ferry  and  determines  to  learn  to  swim. 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

When  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adventures 
begin.    This  is  a  continuation  of  them. 

Chapter  XIV. — A  Victim  of  Mistaken  Identity 

^ETE  was  progressing.  Of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  though  the  manner  of  his 
advance  in  culture  and  knowledge  was  still 
I  a  matter  of  moderate  measurement.  An 
inkling  of  personal  cleanliness  he  had 
acquired  without  difficulty ;  in  fact,  he 
developed  a  liking  for  soap  and  water ;  but 
as  to  the  desirability  of  an  extension  of  the 
treatment  to  his  surroundings  he  was  singu- 
larly unimpressionable.  He  swept  the  liv- 
ing-room dailj-,  because  \\'right  explained 
that  sweeping  was  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be;  but  his  broom  moved  only  across  the  section 
of  floor  to  which  Wright  chanced  to  limit  his  practical 
illustration  of  the  mechanical  principle  involved.  He 
was  able,  too,  for  example,  to  deliver  messages  of  a  not 
complicated  sort ;  and  one  which  he  was  privileged  to 
bear  to  the  ferryman  filled  that  young  man  with 
optimism. 

The  pleasure  of  Mr.  Wright's  company  at  tea  was 
besought  by  Mrs.  Lansing,  the  invitation  being  delivered 
bj'  Miss  Lansing,  whose  ponj'-cart  pulled  up  at  the 
ferry-house  door  while  Wright  was  absent  on  the  prosaic 
business  of  transporting  a  tin-pedler  to  the  farther 
shore.  A  week  had  passed  since  the  encounter  with 
Zeb  Simonds'  bull,  and  carping  doubts  had  beset  the 
youth  as  to  the  opinion  the  heroine  of  that  adventure 
might  be  cherishing,  on  reflection,  of  his  bearing  and 
part  in  the  affair,  and  indeed  of  the  good  sense  of  a  man 
who  would  let  a  girl  fall  into  such  peril.  Accordingly, 
with  desire  to  end  these  doubts  to  spur  him  on,  Wright 
found  himself  arrayed  in  his  best  and  on  his  way  to  the 
Lansing  residence  so  early  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  arriving  before  he  was  expected. 

If  he  arrived  with  unfashionable  punctuality,  it  was 
to  find  a  pleasantly  informal  welcome  awaiting  him.  In 
the  long,  cool  living-room,  with  its  curious  but  happy 
medley  of  old-time  solidity  and  modern  airiness  in 
furnishing,  he  was  to  discover  in  the  mistress  of  the 
house  a  gracious  hostess,  and  in  her  daughter,  in  dainty 
perfection  of  summer  gown,  a  companion  still  more 
charming  than  the  damsel  with  whom  he  had  twice 
tempted  fate.  It  flashed  into  his  mind,  almost  at  the 
start,  that  the  girl  had  said  nothing  to  her  mother  of 
these  escapes  by  land  and  water;  for  he  was  received, 
he  discovered,  not  as  the  hero  of  rescues,  but  on  the 
safely  commonplace  ground  of  a  friend  of  the  Lansing 
cousins  now  in  Europe.  On  the  whole,  he  was  glad  that 
this  should  be  so;  it  gave,  in  effect,  the  bond  of  a  secret 
between  himself  and  the  girl.  \'ery  willingly  he  chatted 
for  a  half-hour  of  the  things  that  a  little  before  had 
filled  the  social  side  of  his  existence, 
of  acquaintances  in  the  city,  of  exhi- 
bitions, of  rivalries  of  leaders,  of  the 
main  traveled  roads  of  tourists 
abroad,  and  then,  with  no  regret,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Lansing  make  her  excuses 
considerately  and  depart,  leaving  his 
entertainment  to  the  capable  hands 
of  her  daughter.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  talk  of  these  sharers  of 
secrets  touched  but  briefly  upon  them. 
In  other  words,  it  was  no  longer  the 
hereditary  ferryman  discoursing  with 
a  patron  of  his  ferry,  but  a  young 
gentleman  paying  his  respects  to  a 
young  lady,  with  whose  kinsfolk  he 
had  the  honor  of  acquaintance. 

It  was  commonplace,  orthodox,  de- 
lightful. And  so  was  the  tea,  served 
in  due  season  in  a  low-ceilcd  dining- 
room  with  wide-open  windows  and 
flowering  plants ;  a  tea  made  a  meal 
of  sustaining  substance  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  male  parent  of 
the  ethereal  loveliness  in  shimmering 
white,  a  male  parent  who  bustled  in 
after  a  long  drive,  and  who  gripped 
the  visitor's  hand  hospitably,  and  who 
set  so  noble  an  example  as  a^tt^acU- 
crman  that  to  fall  far  behm 
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have  been  taken  as  a  slight  at  the  least.  And  after  tea 
there  were  big,  brown  cigars  produced  by  the  parent 
male,  and  smoked  by  himself  and  the  guest  on  the  wide 
front  porch,  where,  it  was  to  be  understood,  tobacco 
fumes  made  sure  the  absence  of  all  insect  pests,  and 
whence  were  to  be  had  soothing  views  of  sunset  splen- 
dors beyond  the  over-river  hills.  Oh,  but  it  was  heaven, 
\\'right  told  himself;  or,  if  not  heaven,  then  Eden. 
^^'hereupon,  as  if  to  prove  his  theory,  appeared  the 
Intruder. 

The  dashing  red  car  roared  through  the  dusk,  and 
sped  up  to  the  porch.  The  driver  doffed  his  cap,  called 
out  a  comprehensive  "Good-evening,"  then  swung  him- 
self from  his  seat,  turning  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  for  a 
professional  squint  at  the  running-gear.  Mr.  Lansing, 
who  had  risen  with  alacrity  as  the  car  approached,  was 
alreadj'  on  the  driveway,  engaged  in  a  similar  inspection. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  a  turn  with  you  up  the  road,  Hal," 
he  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  "Looks  as  if  you'd  got 
power  there  for  speed." 

"I've  come  to  take  Nettie  out,"  the  young  man  replied 
brusquely.  "Promised  her  the  first  chance;  and  she  can 
have  it,  even  if  she  did  put  me  off  for  some  reason  this 
afternoon." 

From  her  place  on  the  porch  Mrs.  Lansing  spoke  with 
beautiful  distinctness  of  enunciation.  "Mr.  Lomond, 
have  5-ou  met  Mr.  Wright?  Surely,  two  young  men  in 
this  little  place  cannot  be  strangers  to  one  another." 

The  car's  owner  emitted  a  sound  that  might  be  accepted 
as  expressive  of  whatever  sentiment  its  hearer  preferred. 
The  youth  on  the  porch  said  "Mr.  Lomond !"  as  if  he 
were  principally  intent  upon  re-impressing  the  name  on 
his  memorj-.  Miss  Lansing,  bending  over  the  porch 
rail,  looked  hard  at  the  car  and  the  man  beside  it. 

"I  don't  like  that  machine,  Hal,"  she  said,  coolly 
critical.  "It's  too  red,  and  too  low,  and  too  much  of  an 
imitation  of  a  racer,  which,  of  course,  it  isn't.  A  motor's 
like  anything  else ;  it  ought  to  be  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
even  if  it's  just  an  overgrown  runabout." 

Lomond  laughed  disagreeablj'.  "It  suits  me,  and  you'll 
learn  to  love  it  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  worrying. 
It's  the  genuine  thing,  that  car  is,  and  you'll  find  it  out 
soon  enough." 

"But  not  to-night — I'm  too  intensely  comfortable 
here." 

"Oh,  all  right;  suit  yourself!"  Lomond  retorted.  He 
sprang  into  the  car,  grasped  the  wheel,  then  remembered 
Mr.  Lansing.  "Hop  in,  if  you  want  a  run,"  he  said  with 
no  ver}-  good  grace,  but  the  gentleman  thus  addressed 
stepped  back  and  shook  his  head. 

"Never  mind  me,"  he  said.  "It'll  be  chilly  along  the 
valley,  and  it's  too  much  trouble  to  get  a  coat." 

\\'alking  homeward  an  hour  or  two  later,  W^right 
reviewed  this  conversation  with  a  care  made  keen  by  a 
new  sense  of  jealousy.  Lomond's  whole  manner,  objec- 
tionable as  it  was,  bespoke  very  old  or  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Lansings.  It  might  also  infer  a 
still  closer  understanding  in  the  case  of  the  girl,  a  first 
lien,  as  it  were,  upon  her  attention  and  her  companion- 
ship. What  an  outrage  upon  justice  that  would  be! 
The  fellow  was  a  cad,  and  plainly  a  cad  with  money, 
which  made  him  all  the  worse.  And  so,  moved  in  spirit, 
he  came  to  the  ferry-house,  standing  grim  and  dark 
beside  the  road. 

As  he  halted  before  the  house,  a  faint  sound  from  the 
river  caught  his  ear,  and  stepping  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank  he  looked  down  upon  the  ferry.  In  mid-stream  he 
could  make  out  a  darker  blot  upon  the  dark  surface, 
while  close  to  the  water's  edge  a  lantern  burned  brightly. 
Evidently  Pete  had  had  a  call,  and  having  ferried  the 
passenger  across  the  river  was  on  his  way  back,  with 
the  lantern  as  a  beacon  to  aid  him  in  finding  his  land- 
marks. It  was  odd  about  Pete,  anyway — the  uncertainty 
he  seemed  to  experience  in  making  out  things.  Wright 
smiled  somewhat  ruefully,  as  he  reflected  upon  the 
willingness  with  which  he  seized  upon  Pete's  limitations 
as  an  antidote  for  his  own  worries,  and  decided  to  go 
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down  to  the  river's  edge  to  watch  the  arrival.  Pete 
recently  had  fashioned  a  new  landing-place  for  the  skiff 
a  little  up-stream,  and  Wright  had  his  doubts  of  the 
boy's  ability  to  reach  it  in  the  dark.  Leisurely  he  picked 
his  way  down  the  slope,  noting  that  the  boat  was  draw- 
ing nearer  and  its  outline  was  becoming  more  distinct. 
He  moved  so  slowly  that  the  craft  nosed  its  way  to  the 
bank  while  he  was  still  some  distance  away. 

There  was  a  rustling  of  leaves,  a  sound  of  breaking 
branches,  the  thud  of  a  blow  and  then  a  terrible  cry 
from  Pete.  Two  figures  were  beside  the  skiff  bending 
over  it,  striking  fiercely  at  the  boatman  now  fallen  help- 
less on  the  planking.  Wright  caught  up  a  stone,  and 
as  he  sprang  forward  hurled  it  with  so  good  an  aim  that 
one  of  the  assailants  started  up  with  a  howl  of  pain  and 
fell  to  clutching  at  his  shoulder,  and,  seeing  Wright, 
caught  his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  with  him  darted 
into  the  cover  of  the  underbrush,  \^'right  could  hear 
them  crashing  through  the  growth  as  he  bent  over  Pete 
and  tried  to  raise  him.  He  heard  them  still,  farther 
away  and  running  hard,  when  he  fetched  the  lantern  and 
by  its  light  survej  ed  their  work. 

The  boy  lay  groaning  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while 
from  a  long  scalp  wound  blood  trickled  upon  his  face 
and  the  boards  on  which  it  rested. 

Chapter  XV. — Young  Man's  Modest  Wants 

"I'VE  been  trying  to  see  you  for  several  days,  Mr. 

Dodd,"  the  ferryman  said,  "but  one  thing  or  another 
kept  interfering." 

"Precisely,"  said  the  lawyer.  "In  other  words,  j'ou're 
busy.   Ferrj-ing's  more  or  less  of  a  trade,  after  all,  eh?" 

"Well,  it's  confining,  but  I  shouldn't  call  it  exactly 
dull,"  he  said  reflectively,  "There  are  hours  and  hours 
when  there's  nothing  to  do  but  go  fishing;  then  again 
there'll  be  minutes  when  life's  all  a  big  jack-in-the-box, 
and  you  can't  tell  what'U  pop  up  next.  And  that  reminds 
me — where  is  there  a  good  drug-store?" 

Mr.  Dodd  told  him,  adding  a  natural  hope  that  his 
visitor  was  not  ailing. 

"Oh,  I'm  right  as  a  trivet,  but  I've  got  to  stock  up.  I 
need  some  arnica,  and  some  liniment,  and  some  carbolic 
acid,  and  some  adhesive  plaster,  and  some  stuff  for 
bandages.    I  guess  those  are  the  principal  items." 

"Um?"  said  Mr.  Dodd.  "Little  inclined  to  surgical 
practice,  aren't  you?" 

"That  boy  of  mine  was  waylaid  the  other  night," 
Wright  explained.  "Bad  crack  on  the  head,  but  he's 
coming  out  of  it.  I'm  doubly  glad,  too,  for  there's  no 
doubt  he  was  the  victim  of  a  mistake.  They  were  after 
me,  of  course." 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Wright;  this  is  growing  serious!" 
the  lawyer  said.  "You'd  better  swear  out  a  warrant — 
that  is,  if  you're  informed  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
miscreants." 

Wright  smiled  a  bit  grimly.  "Well,  I've  what  even  you 
might  consider  suspicions,"  he  said.  "The  morning 
after  Pete  was  knocked  out,  I  followed  the  track  of  the 
sluggers  through  the  bushes,  and  I  found  a  dirk  one  of 
'em  must  have  dropped.  It  was  a  fancy  weapon  that 
the  owner  would  be  pretty  sure  to  look  for  as  soon  as 
he  could  without  risking  observation.  So  that  night  I 
loaded  the  old  gun  with  bird-shot  and  posted  mj-self 
beside  a  stump  that  was  handy  to  the  trail.  Along  about 
nine  o'clock  I  began  to  hear  twigs  crackling  and  to  get 
little  gleams  of  light,  as  if  somebody  were  prowling 
along  with  a  hooded  lantern.  I  called  to  him,  and  when 
he  bolted,  I  blazed  away,  and  a  man  yelled.  Now,  I 
don't  know  who  he  was,  but  I  do  know  one  of  my 
neighbors  has  been  limping  badly  ever  since." 
"Zeb  Simonds  ?"  Mr.  Dodd  asked  quickly. 
"Oh,  no.  Merely  a  citizen  who  has  been  rather 
insistent  on  criticizing  my  manners  and  customs.  We've 
had  words  once  or  twice." 

Mr.  Dodd  took  a  moment  or  two  to  digest  the  narrative. 
"All  things  considered,  I  marvel  that  your  counsel 
enjoy  such  a  sinecure  as  they  seem  to  have,"  he  said 
dryly.    "Am  I  to  infer  that  no  legal 
proceedings  have  resulted  from  this 
latest  exchange  of  compliments?" 

"That's  the  situation.  We  lead  the 
simple  life,  Mr.  Dodd.  By  the  way, 
though,  you  don't  know  of  anybody 
who'd  like  to  part  with  a  good  dog, 
do  you?  One  with  a  cross  of  bull 
and  mastiff  or  bloodhound  ought  to 
be  about  what's  wanted." 

Mr.  Dodd  professed  ignorance  of 
available  dogs,  but  agreed  to  make 
inquiries.    A  watch-dog  was  desired, 
he  presumed, 
tij^  "^^  hy,  yes,  that's  the  idea,"  Wright 

explained.  "Standing  watch  grows 
tiresome — after  a  while,  you  know." 

"Standing  watch?"  Mr.  Dodd  re- 
peated. "On  the  boat,  do  you  mean? 
.\nd  am  I  to  suspect  a  pun  on  the 
description  of  dog  you  wish  to  se- 
cure  r 

"Pun  nothing!"  the  ferrj-man  said 
testily.  "We  stand  watch  at  the 
house.  If  we  don't,  there's  always 
liability  of  a  stone  through  a  win- 
dow— that's  happened  a  couple  of 
times,  as  it  is.  While  Pete's  laid  up, 
I  get  the  lion's  share  of  guard  duty. 
I  didn't  mind  [continued  on  p.\ce  39] 


The  Call  of  Abram 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  February  16th : 
Gen.  12,  1-9.    Read  Chapters  10-12. 

Golden  Text :  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  bless- 
ing.— ^Gen.  12,  2. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  rural-life  book. 
Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

VOU  select  your  seed-corn  from  the 
standing  field  before  the  frosts  come, 
to  get  the  best  ears  with  unimpaired  vi- 
tality. When  God  wanted  to  reseed  the 
earth  again,  He  selected  the  best  right 
out  of  the  field.  There  were  three 
varieties,  the  Shemite,  the  Hamite,  the 
Japhethite;  all  originating  in  the  parent 
stock  of  Noah.  But  through  several  hun- 
dred years  the  varieties  became  scattered, 
mixed,  run  down,  untrue  to  original  type. 
The  Shemite  had  mostly  spread  all 
through  the  vast  rich  country  of  the  Eu- 
phrates River  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the 
head  of  which  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was 
probably  situated,  where  lived  Terah, 
Abram's  father,  about  2000  B.  C.  Don't 
think  this  whole  region  was  inhabited  by 
crude  primitive  people,  for  they  were 
highly  skilled  in  agriculture,  arts,  sciences, 
law,  education,  war ;  had  constructed  large 
cities,  like  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  built 
irrigating  dams,  huge  masonry,  defensive 
walls  and  fortresses,  public  granaries,  and 
other  public  works.  But  they  had  mostly 
refused  the  knowledge  of  God  received 
from  Noah,  and  had  substituted  a  gross 
and  sensual  idol  worship.  Some  of  the 
clay  tablets  and  inscriptions  dug  up  from 
ancient  Ur  are  too  revolting  to  publish. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  grace  and  grit  to  live  a 
righteous  life  in  such  a  community,  but 
the  Shemite  Terah  and  his  family  made 
good.  Most  of  the  others  in  Ur  were 
Shemites  too,  but  they  were  almost  too 
corrupt  to  bury.  Perhaps  you  think  if  you 
had  better  surroundings  in  home  or  work 
that  you  could  live  a  Christian  life.  Don't 
whine.  If  you've  got  the  right  stuff  in 
you,  you'll  be  a  Christian  right  where  you 
are.  Then  God  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
next,  as  He  did  Terah,  who  was  told  to 
take  his  son  Abram  and  his  grandson  Lot, 
with  their  families,  from  this  festering 
mass  of  civilized  rottenness  and  migrate 
to  far-off  Canaan.  They  caravanned  lei- 
surely up  the  rich  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
northwesterly  some  six  hundred  miles  and 
stopped,  possibly  to  visit  relatives,  at 
liaran.  Here  they  stayed  about  five  years, 
when  the  father  died,  and  Abram  suc- 
ceeded him  as  patriarchal  head  of  the 
family  and  property.  From  this  great  val- 
ley God  not  only  now  selected  His  human 
seed,  but  had  originated  for  us  many 
fruits  and  crops,  among  them  the  apple, 
wheat  and  alfalfa.  You  remember  this 
was  the  general  region  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  God  now  told  Abram  to  move  on 
down  south  about  three  hundred  miles  to 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  descendants  of 
Ham,  very  distant  relatives  of  Abram. 
But  they  were  in  about  the  same  sink-hole 
of  idolatrous  sensuality  as  the  Shemites. 
I  suppose  God  called  Abram  from  his  own 
kindred  a  thousand  miles  away  to  live 
among  the  Canaanites,  because  He  wanted 
the  new  seed-bed  for  righteousness 
planted  near  the  center  of  earth's  popula- 
tion. God's  inducement  to  Abram  to  mi- 
grate was  His  promise  to  bless  and  guard 
him  in  making  him  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  which  should  in  turn  bless  all 
nations  of  earth.  And  Abram  was  sev- 
enty-five, Sarai  sixty-five,  and  childless ! 
Abram  took  God  at  His  word.  He  started 
with  his  family.  Lot,  servants,  property 
and  herds,  and  made  his  first  stay  at 
Shechem,  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
where  God  appeared  again,  promising  to 
give  the  land,  not  to  him.  but  to  his  de- 
scendants !  Abram  wasn't  staggered  at 
God's  promises.  He  was  content  to  be- 
lieve that  his  descendants  would  become 
the  world's  leavening  power.  And  that 
while  he  was  old  and  childless !  His  was 
a  world  faith.  No  wonder  he  is  the  father 
of  the  faithful !  Some  men  won'^  even 
plant  an  orchard  for  fear  they'll  not  live 
to  eat  of  the  fruit ! 

Abram  and  Lot 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  February  23d : 
Gen.  13,  1-12.    Read  Chapters  13-14. 

Golden  Text :  The  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it. — Prov.  10,  22. 

ABRAM,  our  father  of  faith,  lived  the 
open  country  life.  In  those  days  there 
were  public  pasture-lands  as  in  our  west- 
ern country  formerly.  But  there  were  no 
ranches  or  farmhouses.  The  farmers  and 
stock-raisers  lived  in  towns  and  cities. 


many  of  them  walled  like  fortresses,  for 
protection.  The  former  went  out  daily  to 
till  their  farms,  while  the  herdsmen,  "cow- 
boys," went  out  to  tend  the  stock  from 
pasture  to  pasture  for  weeks  together 
sometimes.  Chief  Abram  was  a  wander- 
ing stockman,  common  in  those  days,  and 
in  Arabia  still,  who  moved  his  tents  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  pasturage, 
without  any  fixed  residence.  For  wheat 
and  other  farm  crops  Abram  necessarily 
bartered  with  the  towns  in  return  for  his 
cattle.  The  towns  and  cities  had  each  a 
king,  usually  absolute  in  authority.  These 
cities  were  practically  independent  of  each 
other,  though  often  federating  against  a 
common  enemy.  It  was  free  for  all,  and 
the  mightiest  man  ruled,  with  the  devil 
taking  the  hindmost,  the  foremost  and  most 
all  between.  In  his  travels  during  the  first 
year  or  so  a  drought  drove  Abram  south 
into  Egypt  for  pasture  and  food.  The 
customs  of  four  thousand  years  ago 
among  powerful  kings  included  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  desirable  women  from  a 
traveling  tribe  into  the  king's  household, 
upon  pain  of  death  if  resistance  were 
offered.  In  either  case  the  king  would 
obtain  the  women,  and  it  would  seem  bet- 
ter for  the  men  not  to  resist  and  remain 
alive.  Besides,  the  king  would  often  give 
valuable  presents  to  the  chieftain.  When 
Abram  found  himself  squarely  up  against 
this  situation  in  Egypt,  he  naturally  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  told  the  king 
that  Sarai  was  his  sister.  This  was  true, 
as  Sarai  was  his  father's  daughter,  but 
not  his  mother's  daughter.  Abram's  action 
is  defended  by  the  people  of  that  region 
to-day  even.  You'd  have  done  the  same 
if  you  were  Abram  and  lived  four  thou- 
sand years  ago !  Because  of  Sarai's  love 
for  Abram  and  his  safety  she  consented 
to  the  scheme !  I  believe  if  Abram  had 
told  the  king  the  whole  truth  God  would 
have  safeguarded  him.  But  Abram  had 
lots  to  learn  yet.  Even  as  it  was,  although 
Sarai  was  taken  to  the  king* s  palace,  and 
large  presents  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock, 
servants,  gold  and  silver  given  to  Abram, 
God  protected  her,  and  the  king  gave  her 
back  to  him  with  a  keen  rebuke  and  sent 
him  back  to  Canaan  with  the  presents. 
Don't  judge  Abram  by  present-day  moral 
sentiment.  God's  revelation  has  been 
progressive.  The  flocks  and  herds  of 
Abram  and  of  Lot — cattle,  sheep,  donkeys 
and  camels — increased  so  that  the  pasture 
was  insufficient  for  both,  and  their  herds- 
men got  to  fighting  for  possession  of 
pastures,  like  our  western  cowboys  in  the 
"good  old  days."  This  would  never  do. 
Brethren  mustn't  fight.  What  would  the 
heathen  think  of  their  religion?  Abram 
was  wise  and  generous.  He  gave  Lot  his 
choice  between  the  division  of  country. 
Young  Lot  selfishly  chose  the  splendid 
Jordan  Valley.  Abram  had  Dobson's 
choice,  what  was  left.  This  reminds  me. 
Two  Hebrews  in  a  restaurant  were  served 
meat  for  both  on  one  platter,  a  large  and 
a  small  piece.  They  both  waited.  One 
asked  the  other  to  serve  the  meat.  He 
declined.  The  other  also  declined.  The 
first  then  took  the  larger  piece  and  gave 
the  smaller  to  his  friend,  who  said,  "If  I 
had  served  it,  I'd  have  given  you  the 
bigger  piece."  "Well,"  said  the  other, 
"what  are  you  kicking  about?  Ain't  I 
got  it?"   Lot  was  a  Hebrew. 


Repairing  Our  Friendships 

By  Orin  Eldson  Crocker 

pRIENDSHIPS  are  at  best  but  fragile 
and  hkely  to  be  easily  broken.  Ordi- 
narily we  think  of  them  as  eternal  and 
lasting,  but  the  truth  is  they  are  quite 
perishable,  needing  constant  attention  and 
oversight.  Some  friendships  simply  rust 
out  like  the  hoops  of  a  pail  that  has  been 
long  neglected.  From  lack  of  use  and 
care  they  lose  their  power  to  hold,  and 
those  who  were  once  fast  friends  find 
themselves  to  have  drifted  apart  and  be- 
come as  strangers.  Other  friendships 
break  from  too  great  a  strain  being  placed 
upon  them.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that 
friendship  will  stand  anything  and  every- 
thing. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  from 
time  to  time  to  repair  our  friendships 
much  the  same  as  we  repair  our  fences. 
Quite  often  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
since  our  pride  stands  in  the  way.  It 
usually  goes  against  the  grain  to  make  the 
first  move  in  such  matters. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  poor  solution  of 
such  a  problem  to  wait  for  another  to 
solve  it.  "Who  shall  forgive  first?"  was 
once  asked  in  such  a  case  of  strained 
friendship.  "He  who  has  been  most  in- 
jured," was  the  reply.  This  would  solve 
most  difficulties  of  this  kind,  for  he  who 
has  committed  a  trespass  can  seldom  resist 
the  appeal  of  him  whom  he  has  wronged. 


Made  in  Chalmers  Shops 

Let's  Reason  Together 
— About  Price 

To  you  who  are  considering  buying  a  motor  car,  we 
want  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  price. 
They  are  based  on  the  experience  of  thousands  of  buyers. 

First  of  all:  Buy  a  real  car.  Don't  economize  too 
closely  on  the  purchase  price.  Economy  is  not  merely 
spending  the  least  money.  And  buying  an  automobile 
at  too  low  a  price  is  the  worst  economy  in  the  world. 

If  a  man  is  going  to  pay  $1000  for  a  motor  car,  he  surely  is  not  so 
pressed  for  funds  that  he  could  not  add  enough  more  to  that  $1000 
to  get  him  a  really  high  grade  motor  car — a  car  of  genuine  quality. 
The  additional  cost,  distributed  ov«r  the  years  he  will  use  the 
quality  car,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  satisfaction  of  owning  it 
from  the  start. 

If  you  don't  get  a  car  of  real  quality  to  start  on,  you  will  siu-ely 
want  one  later.  Many  who  purchase  low  priced  cars  graduate 
from  what  they  buy  to  what  they  should  have  had  to  begin  with. 
But  in  doing  this  they  pay  from  $300  to  $600  for  so-called  "auto- 
mobile experience." 

You  don't  need  this  costly  experience.  Save  the  money.  Buy  a 
quality  car  to  start  with. 

Examine  the  1913  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  at  $1950,  fully 
equipped,  and  see  if  you  really  are  not  money  in  pocket  by  laying 
out  the  extra  few  himdred  dollars  in  the  original  purchase  price 
rather  than  buying  a  car  at  a  lesser  price  only  to  trade  it  in  later 
on  at  a  big  discotmt. 

Note  these  splendid  features  of  the  1913  Chalmers  cars: 

Electric  lights,  Turkish  cushions.  Nickel  trimmings. 
4'forWard  speed  transmission,  11-inch  upholsters. 
New  flush'sided  bodies,  Chalmers  self-starter.  ' 
Demountable  rims.  Long  stroke  motor,  Sig  Wheels  and  tires. 
Carburetor  dash  adjustment.  Speedometer. 

"30"  (4  cyl.  30  h.  p.),  $1600    "Thirty-six"  (4  cyl.  36  h.p.),  $ia50 
"Six" (6  cyl.  54  h.  p.),  $2400 

(Fully  Equipped.  F.  0.  B.  Detroit) 

Qialmers  Motor  Compang 

Oetroit.  IVlicH. 


Thh  monogram  on  the 
radiaior  stands  for  all 
jfou  can  Oik  m  a  moicr  car 


Please  send  "Story  of  the  Chalmers  Car"  and  catalog 
of  1913  cars 

Name  

Address  


12-Gauge 
Hammerless 
"  Pump" 
Guns 


   ^   hammerless  12-gauge 

repeating  shotgun.  Model  38,  is  a  fine-appearing,  beautifully- 
balanced  gun,  without  any  objectionable  humps  or  bumps;  no  holes  on  top  for  gas  to  blow  out 
through  or  water  to  get  in;  can't  freeze  up  with  rain,  snow,  or  sleet;  it's_  solid  steel  breech 
(not  a  shell  of  wood)  permits  a  thoroughly  symmetrical  gun  without  sacrificing  strength  or 
safety ;  H  is  the  safest  breeeh-Ioading  shotgun  ever  built. 

It  is  Hammerless  with  Solid  Steel  Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out) — Solid  Top— Sida 
Ejection— Matted  Barrel  (which  costs  $4.00  extra  on  other  guns) — Press  Button  Cartridge 
Release — (to  remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly  from  magazine  without  working  through  action) 
Double  Extractors— Take-Down  Feature— Trigg,  r  and  Hammer  Safety.  Handles  rapidly; 
guaranteed  in  shooting  ability;  price  standard  Grade  "A"  gun, $22.60. 

Send  3  stamps  postage  for  big  catalog  describing  No  ^^rr//r*  /efffarmS  Co. 

28  A,  B,  C,  IXT  and  Trap  Special  and  all  other         JJie  JytOmil  J-eCeor/nJt  Wt, 


3^a&z  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns.    Do  it  now! 


141  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


rea€ 


This  is  the  standard  lawn  fence  of  America— the  fence  of  Quality  and 
Economy.    Gives  the  home  permanent  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  prosperous. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FE-NCE,  is  made  of  the  best  quality,  large,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-ptoof 
wireT  woven  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up-self  adjusting  to  uneven  ground- 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.    Made  in  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE.  VICTOR.  FARM  GATE  is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  diSeient  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  it  to  any  position  and  it  stays  there:  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Strong, 
"ubulat  Lei  frames;  Fabric  of  heavy  rust-proof  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  no  holes  to  weaken  f,^e. 
Catalog  Free.   Write  today.     CYCLONE.  FENCE  CO..    .     Dept.  68    WAUKEGAN.  lU. 


BuyBrs 
ANSWER 


This  LiWe  ''Ad' 

One  cent  saves  you   many  dollars. 


Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book.  CSSifr^  ^0^?<oS''t;^^^^^ 

now-comp&re  quality  and  prices,  theT  --=22£;£2li:«j£j^«^^^^ 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.    We  guarantee  ■ — Ji^S'-  Adrian  M.y^^- 
Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.    23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tigrht,  stock  strong.   Open  Hearth  steel  heavfl^  ' 
galvanized.   Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now.  Postal  wiU  do. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,      42  E.  Maunee  Street,   ADRIAN,  MfCH. 
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The  Household  Department 


Good  Taste  in  Home-Decoration 

By  Edith  Charlton  Salisbury 
Professor  of  Household  Science  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

IT  WAS  one  of  the  most  inviting  and  most  sat- 
is factor}-  living-rooms  I  have  seen,  and  yet  it  was 
wonderfully  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 
That  is  one  reason  \vh}'  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
it.  Another  is  because  there  are  a  number  of  plain, 
practical  rules  in  house-decoration  that  can  be  followed 
b}'  even  the  inexperienced,  giving  satisfactory  results. 

The  prevailing  color  in  this  living-room  was  a  rich 
golden  brown  which  gave  the  effect  of  softened  sun- 
light ;  the  room  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  and 
needed  brightening.  Golden  brown,  tans  and  neutral- 
browns,  much  the  same  color  as  the  paper  in  w-hich 
our  groceries  used  to  be  wrapped,  are  particularly  good 
shades  for  living-rooms,'  because  the)'  are  unobtrusive, 
never  jarring,  always  friendlj-  and  harmonize  pleasantly 
with  other  colors  we  may  wish  to  use. 

The  hard-wood  floor  was  covered  with  two  medium- 
sized,  inexpensive  Axminster  rugs,  the  colors  in  which 
were  a  mingling  of  darker  browns,  dark  rich  green  and 
just  a  suggestion  of  the  softest  red  imaginable.  There 
was  so  little  of  that  color  one  had  to  look  twice  to  see 
it,  but  almost  instinctively  one  looked  for  it,  because  it 
w-as  the  note  which  gave  the  charming  bit  of  contrast 
in  the  color-scheme.  The  ceiling  was  a  deep  cream,  or 
soft  ecru,  moire  paper  which  extended  beyond  the 
ceiling,  dropped  over  on  the  wall  and  lost  itself  in  the 
quiet  browns  and  greens  that  formed  the  frieze,  or 
border,  in  conventional  design.  The  window-curtains, 
hung  straight  from  the  top.  were  of  simple  rriadras  and 
of  the  shade  of  the  ceiling.  Side-curtains  were  of 
golden-brown  rep,  a  shade  darker  than  the  wall  and 
as  mucK  lighter  than  the  rugs.  The  wall-paper  was 
without  design,  so  the  danger  of  monotonj-  in  coloring 
was  overcome  by  trimming  the  window-draperies  with 
broad  bands  of  green,  to  match  the  green  in  rug  and 
■R-all-border. 

Useful  Tables  and  Comfortable  Chairs 

The  furniture  fitted  in  perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the 
room,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  especially  noticeable 
about  it.  One  always  remembered  that  the  chairs  were 
comfortable,  fitting  into  the  curves  of  the  body  as  if 
made  for  them;  the  table  was  strong  and  roomy;  plenty 
of  space  for  books  and  papers,  and  there  was  a  low, 
inviting  couch.  I  would  never  consider  a  living-room 
as  being  quite  true  to  its  name  unless  it  contained  a 
couch,  not  necessarily  an  expensive  affair,  never  one  of 
that  uncomfortably  narrow,  slippery  kind  which  repels 
rather  than  attracts.  Speaking  of  couches  for  living- 
rooms,  the  most  satisfactory,  to  my  mind,  are  those 
made  with  a  plain,  strong  frame,  fully  three  feet  wide, 
fitted  with  woven  wire  springs,  reinforced ;  over  this  an 
ordinary  felt  mattress,  and  the  whole  hidden  by  some 
serviceable  cover  and  luxuriously  piled  with  pillows 
dressed  in  pretty  washable  covers.  But  even  a  good 
thing  like  luxury  in  sofa-pillows  can  be  overdone,  for 
I  remember  trying  to  crowd  in  and  make  myself  com- 
fortable among  ten  pillows  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes. 
I  counted  them  over  one  by  one  as  I  tried  to  make  a 
place  for  myself  among  them. 

The  couch  in  this  particular  living-room  had  a  brown 
rep  cover,  and  the  pillows  were  clothed  in  washable 
covers  of  dark  greens  and  golden  browns,  and  one  had 
a  dress  of  dark  red. 

A  piano,  low  bookshelves  filled  with  books  and  a 
thriftj--looking  fern  growing  in  one  of  the  windows 
almost  completed  the  furnishings  of  this  delightful 
room.  There  were  a  few  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
course,  but  of  them,  their  value  in  the  house,  the  kind 
to  select  and  how  to  hang  them  will  make  you  another 
story. 

If  one  were  asked  why  this  room,  unpretentious  in 
every  way,  was  so  friendly  in  its  simplicity,  the  answer 
would  surely  be  because  the  one  who  planned  it  had 
followed  three  cardinal  principles  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  colors,  making  the  whole  effect  one  of  harmony. 

The  color  had  been  chosen  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion, size  and  style  of  the  room.  It  was  a  dark  room, 
so  a  warm  color  was  selected  to  give  the  effect  of 
added  sunlight.  Also,*it  had  been  chosen  in  relation 
to  the  colors  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Gradation  in 
tone-values  had  been  observed  in  applying  the  color ; 
the  darkest  lint  was  on  the  floor,  the  next  on  the  wall 
and  the  lightest  on  the  ceiling,  while  the  intermediate 
shade  was  used  for  draperies  and  in  the  furniture.  One 
seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  putting  the  darkest  color  on 
the  floor.  Only  occasionally  one  sees  a  rug  lighter  than 
the  wall,  or  draperies  darker  than  either,  at  the  doors 
and  windows ;  in  such  cases  the  room  is  always  out  of 
harmony  and  the  general  effect  unpleasant. 

Study  of  Color  Harmonies 

The  study  of  color  harmonies  and  contrasts  is  most 
fascinating  and  one  that  is  sure  to  lead  into  pleasant 
by-paths  when  the  first  step  has  been  taken.  Color  has 
quite  as  great  possibilities  for  pleasure  or  pain  as  sound 
if  we  only  knew  as  much  about  it.  Almost  every  person 
can  distinguish  between  intervals  of  sound,  is  thrilled 
by, harmonies  or  distressed  by  discords,  and  is  wearied 
by  monotony  of  sound.  But  the  same  person  may  live 
day  after  day  with  colors  that  clash  as  unpleasantly 
as  any  discordant  chord  in  music  and  may  never  know 
that  uncongenial  color  in  a  room  may  be  the  reason 
for  unexplained  fits  of  nervousness,  bad  temper  or 
general  depression. 

There  is  a  psychological  effect  in  color  just  as  there 
is  in  sound,  so  they  tell  us,  and  enough  people  have 
proved  the  theory  to  make  us  confident  it  is  more  than 
imaginary.  Red  is  the  stimulating,  exciting  color.  Do 
not  use  it  for  wall-decoratioo  in  bedrooms  or  living- 
rooi-.is  or  am-  place-  wht'ii^  i>»i>iinnot  be  casfH^removed. 


Better  not  use  it  in  rooms  that  are  occupied  for  several 
hours  at  a  time.  It  is  seldom  desirable  in  a  dining- 
room,  for  if  the  room  is  sunny,  as  it  should  be,  it  will 
be  too  bright;  if  it  is  a  gloomy  room,  red  will  not 
brighten  it,  for  that  color  absorbs  light.  The  woodwork 
in  dining-rooms  is  frequently  oak  in  natural  finish.  A 
rule  in  house-decoration  is  that  red  and  oak  should 
never  be  used  together;  they  are  often,  but  the  result 
is  disastrous.  Red  is  a  beautiful  color,  but  should  be 
used  chiefly  to  give  a  contrasting  touch  of  color,  rather 
than  as  the  key-note  of  the  general  color-scheme. 

Yellow  is  the  aggressive  color,  that  suggests  good 
cheer  and  prosperity.  Someone  has  said  poverty  and 
yellow  can  never  be  companions.  A  rich,  soft  shade  of 
pomegranate  yellow  is  delightful  in  a  dining-room  which 
has  dark  woodwork  and  dark  furniture. 

How  Colors  May  Affect  You 

All  shades  of  violet  and  mauve  are  depressing  and 
should  be  used  very  carefully  in  house-decoration. 
Those  are  the  colors  said  to  be  used  in  Russian  prisons, 
where  troublesome  diplomats  are  confined.  Surrounded 
by  these  seductive  colors,  the  Brilliant,  ambitious  revo- 
lutionists soon  lose  interest  in  themselves  and  their 
country. 

Blue  has  a  tendency  to  depress,  although  it  is  generally 
referred  to  as  quieting.  It  is  a  good  color  for  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  the  Dutch  blues  are  agreeable  in  dining- 
rooms. 

Green  is  the  most  soothing  and  restful  of  all  colors 
and  is  especially  desirable  for  sleeping  and  living  rooms, 
in  fact  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  any  part  of  the  house ; 
but  the  soft  olive  shades  are  always  preferable.  The 
emerald  shades  are  suitable  only  i-  draperies. 

One  important  rule  to  observe  in  selecting  color  is  to 
choose  )-our   favorite   if  possible.     Everyone   has  a 


A  room  of  comfort  and  space 

favorite  shade,  and  if  at  all  suitable  it  should  be  given 
prominence  in  some  room.  Color  is  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house,  and  wise  use  gives  character  to  it. 

You  cannot  always  tell  why  certain  persons  are  more 
attractive  to  you  than  others.  Neither  can  you  explain 
why  you  prefer  certain  colors.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  you  have  your  preferences  in  both  cases,  and  in 
both  cases  the  favorite  should  be  given  prominence. 

Remember,  though,  that  the  Indian  and  the  child 
prefer  the  bright,  gaudy  colors;  as  civilization  and 
intelligence  progress  we  prefer  the  quieter  colors,  and 
when  we  have  advanced  still  further  in  both  we  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  subdued  blendings,  half-tones  and 
quarter-tones  of  the  color-scale. 

It  is  equally  important  to  remember  that,  while  we 
enjoy  certain  colors,  we  frequently  tire  of  them  quickly. 
Choose  a  quiet,  subdued  tone,  the  effect  of  which  you 
know  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  when  you  see  it  day  after 
day,  year  after  year.  This,  while  it  may  give  a  sameness 
to  your  surroundings,  stamps  them  with  your  personality 
and  makes  them  a  part  of  yourself. 
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Sour-Dough  Cakes 

By  K.  G.  P. 

Y  SOUR-DOUGH  cakes,  with  a  few  modifications, 
are  the  old  sour-dough  cakes  of  the  woods.  They 
are  delicious,  economical  and  simple  to  prepare. 

The  cakes  are  started  by  beating  to  a  creamy  con- 
sistency two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  some  water.  Add 
a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to 
sour.  In  twenty-four  hours  they  should  have  soured 
sufficiently  to  set.  For  four  people  beat  one  quart  of 
flour  and  some  water  to  a  creamy  consistency,  add  your 
sourings.  and  allow  to  raise  overnight.  In  the  morning 
take  out  the  necessary  quantity  for  the  meal,  leaving  at 
least  about  one  and  a  half  pints  of  the  mixture  to  set 
the  cakes  for  the  morrow.  By  taking  out  what  you 
wish  to  cook  rather  than  what  you  wish  to  set  away, 
you  get  the  lightest  batter. 

To  the  batter  you  are  going  to  cook  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  small  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  water  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
The  batter  should  be  thin  enough  to  spread  when  poured 
on  a  hot  well-greased  griddle.  The  cakes  should  be 
very  light  and  brown. 

You  need  not  have  cakes  every  day,  as  the  sourings 
may  be  kept  any  number  of  days  without  using.  The 
saying  is  that  the  sourer  they  are,  the  better  they  are. 
The  left-over  pancakes  and  any  stale  bread-crumbs  may 
be  broken  up  and  put  back  into  the  sourings.  Whenever 
the  sourings  do  not  seem  light  enough,  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful of  vinegar. 

The  addition  of  molasses  is  our  own  thought.  Other- 
wise the  cakes  are  the  sour-dough  cakes  of  woods 
history.  Under  no  circumstances  attempt  to  improve 
them-bv  addini;  yeast. 


An  Oil-Cloth  Utility  Apron 

By  Rose  Seelye-Miller 

OIL-CLOTH  apron  comes  in  very  handy  upon 
occasions.  It  may  be  tied  over  any  other  apron  or 
dress,  and  insures  them  from  being  wet  or  soiled.  The 
real  soil  of  the  apron  comes  directly  in  front,  and  if 
this  could  be  saved  much  washing  could  also  be  saved. 
To  make  an  oil-cloth  apron,  get  a  yard  of  white  table 
oil-cloth,  fold  it  diagonally,  and  cut  it  exactly  square, 
then  from  one  corner  of  the  diagonal  fold  round  out  a 
piece  to  fit  the  figure.  This  gives  a  pointed  apron  that 
comes  well  down  in  front  and  shorter  over  the  hips,  but 
large  enough  to  form  a  good  protection  to  any  garment 
underneath.  The  edges  may  ,be  bound  or  cut  out  with 
a  pinking-iron.  A  braid  binds  the  part  which  goes  about 
the  waist.  A  bib  may  be  cut  from  the  remaining  oil- 
cloth, and  braid  loops  may  be  sewed  thereto,  by  which 
the  bib  may  be  pinned  in  place  without  injuring  the 
oil-cloth.  Such  an  apron  lasts  indefinitely,  it  may  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  and  so  be  easily  cleaned, 
requires  no  ironing,  looks  plenty  good  enough  fci^ 
kitchen  wear  and  saves  much  work,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable wear  on  other  aprons. 

Another  useful  hint  regarding  aprons  is  to  make  them 
with  flat  seams  and  no  raw  edges.  Then  there  will  be  no 
right  or  wrong  side  to  a  gingham  apron,  and  it  may  be 
worn  either  side  out. 

A  coat-hanger  makes  an  ideal  hanger  for  lar.ge  bi'i 
or  sack  aprons,  keeps  them  free  from  folds  and  wrinkle- 
and  shows  one  at  once  the  number  and  kind  available, 
from  which  an  instant  selection  may  be  made. 

Ice-Cream  Without  a  Freezer 

By  Mrs.  H.  F.  Grinstead 

'J'HE  lack  of  a  freezer  need  not  prevent  your  enjoying 
ice-cream  occasionally.  W  'xxh  two  vessels,  one  slightly 
smaller  than  the  other,  cream  can  be  frozen  with  only 
a  little  more  time  and  trouble  than  with  a  freezer. 

I  use  two  buckets,  one  smaller  than  the  other  by  tw  ^ 
inches  all  around.    Put  prepared  cream  in  small  buck, 
(one-half-gallon  size  is  preferable),  and  stand  in  larc 
bucket.    Pack  around  with  ice  and  salt,  alternating  a 
you  would  for  a  real  freezer.    Let  stand  and  cool  to: 
ten  m.inutes,  after  which  whirl  by  the  handle  until 
freezing  begins;  cut  from  sides  of  bucket  as  fast  as  it 
freezes  to  the  thickness  of- a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  freezing  begins,  it  requires  from  fifteen  t_ 
twenty  minutes  to  finish. 


New  Ideas  for  the  Window-Garden 

By  John  T.  Timmons 

'J'HOSE  who  are  always  looking  for  something  out  o: 
the  ordinary  in  plants  for  home-decoration  find  a 
very  interesting  plant  grown  from  the  discarded  tor> 
of  the  ordinary  pineapple. 

After  the  top  is  cut  from  the  fruit,  it  should  be  place 
in  a  jar  of  water  with  the  leaves  above  the  surface,  aiv 
in  a  few  days  fine  roots  will  appear,  and  in  a  short  tiir. 
a  mass  of  root  growth  will  have  formed,  and  the  folia.: 
will  then  grow  rapidly,  forming  a  graceful  plant  tha 
resembles  some  of  the  palms. 

It  is  one  of  those  old  things  people  like  to  watch  an 
study  carefully  as  it  is  developing.    Young  students  i: 
botany  will  find  in  this  experiment  something  well  wortli 
the  time  required  to  care  for  it. 

A  little  moss  and  pebbles  might  be  placed  in  the  jar 
after  the  roots  form,  but  it  is  best  to  start  the  roots 
in  clear  water.  The  water  can  be  renewed  as  evapora- 
tion takes  place,  but  entirely  fresh  water  is  not  essential, 
although  it  does  not  harm  the  plant  in  its  growth. 

Most  lovers  of  beautiful  and  attractive  house-plair - 
admire  the  palm.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  thc- 
popular  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  expcnsi\ > 
owing  to  rarity  or  some  particular  form  of  foliage 
while  others  that  are  more  common  are  very  reasonabi 
in  price. 

A  very  pretty  palm  can  be  grown  from  the  seed  o 
the  date.    Date-palms  are  not  all  alike,  and  some  of  tlu 
larger  dates  produce  plants  with  finer   foliage  than 
others. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  . 
date-palm.  They  are  slow  in  growing,  and  it  take- 
months  to  grow  a  large-spreading  palm. 

Plant  the  seed  of  dates  in  clean  sand,  about  an  ine' 
deep,  and  keep  the  sand  moist,  and  in  the  course  of  tim, 
a  sprout  will  burst  from  the  side  of  the  seed  opposite 
the  groove,  and  about  half-way  between  the  ends  of  thej 
seed. 

The  first  growth  is  the  root,  and  later  the  top  .growth 
will  start  from  one  side  of  the  root  growth.  It  is 
single  sharp  pointed  blade  that  makes  its  appearanc 
through  the  surface.  In  a  short  time  the  plant  should 
be  transplanted  into  rich  sandy  soil,  in  a  small  pot.  and 
still  later,  when  the  plant  has  made  a  good  growth, 
should  be  given  a  lyger  pot,  and  finally  it  should  have 
a  five  or  six  inch  pot  after  the  leaves  have  growr 
enough  to  begin  to  split  nicely. 

To  Eliminate  Dust  in  Dusty  Carpets 

By  Mrs.  H.  F.  Grinstead 
T  FIND  loose  snow  a  most  effectual  cleanser  for  diistir^ 
i  carpets.    It  also  eliminates  the  dust,  making  sweeping 
much  pleasanter  work.    Try  it.    Scatter  snow  all  over 
the  floor,  and  sweep  quickly ;  it  will  not  wet  the  carpet 
Sprinkle  a  second  time  with  clean  snow,  sweep  off.  ar.  ! 
you  have  a  clean  carpet  and  no  dust  flying  in  the  room. 

Throughout  both  sweepings  the  room  must  be  kept 
cold,  and  after  each  sweeping  the  snow  must  be  removed 
as  quickly  as  possible,  particularly  after  the  first  sweep- 
ing, when  the  dust  and  clogged  snow,  if  allowed  to  melt 
would  make  mud  spots  on  the  carpet. 
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'*}ust  Ask  Your  Congressman" 

By  Hilda  Richmond 


MANY  country  people  never  enjoy  all 
the  good  .  things  they  might  have 
for  several  reasons.  They  either 
do  not  know  that  the  member  of  Congress 
from  their  district  can  do  many  things  for 
them,  or  else  they  are  too  indifferent  to 
try  for  these  free  gifts.  Sometimes  they 
feel  sure  that  when  one  gets  "something 
for  nothing;"  it  doesn't  amount  to  much, 
hut  in  this  instance  one  doesn't  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Every  taxpayer  in  the 
country  helps  provide  the  money  for  the 
gifts  the  Government  lavishly  bestows 
through  its  public  servants. 

Everyone  knows  that  seeds  are  given 
away  free  every  year,  because  there  is 
much  contention 
about  this  subject,  but 
it  is  not  g  e  n  e  r  a  1  l^y 
known  that  there  are 
also  valuable  plants 
and  shrubs  given  for 
the  asking.  If  any 
group  of  young  peo- 
ple want  to  beautify 
t  h  e  school-grounds, 
the  church-yard  or  the 
pretty  grove  where 
public  meetings  are 
held,  or  even  their 
o  w  n  homes,  they 
should  investigate  s 
and  see  what  can  be 
done  for  them  by 
their  member  of  Con- 
gress. Tulip  bulbs, 
plants,  shrubs  and 
things  from  the  botanical  gardens  are  all 
within   the   reach   of   the  congressmen. 

Then  there  are  public  documents  relat- 
ing to  crops,  plants  and  their  insect 
enemies,  animals  and  their  diseases,  and 
other  free  literature  that  is  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  Year-Book  of  Agricul- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes 
ever  printed,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
copies  are  never  even  opened  in  many 
country  homes. 


Often  the  members  of  Congress,  especi- 
ally those  who  are  up  for  renomination, 
have  interesting  lectures  on  interesting 
topics  that  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
give  free  in  country  neighborhoods.  Some- 
times these  are  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views  of  public  works,  such  as  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  irrigation  schemes  of  the 
great  West,  and  they  are  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining.  The  very  same  lec- 
tures and  the  very  same  pictures  that  are 
given  in  large  cities  to  large  audiences 
are  available  to  the  country  neighborhood. 

If  there  is  a  little  lake  or  pond  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  young  folks  like 
to  fish,  it  may  be  stocked  with  fish  free  of 
charge,  and  a  man 
will  be  sent  with  the 
shipment,  so  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to 
do  "but  carry  them  to 
the  pond.  In  the  large 
hatcheries  fish  are 
produced  by  t  h  o  u  - 
sands  each  year,  and 
a  simple  request 
through  your  con- 
gressman Avill  bring  a 
supply  to  your  neigh- 
borhood. Of  course, 
they  are  small  when 
they  come,  but  in  a 
few  years  they  grow 
and  multiply  in  a 
most  gratifying  man- 
ner. If  there  are 
many  applications,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  await  your  turn. 

Each  member  of  Congress  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  one  cadet  for  West 
Point  and  two  midshipmen  for  Annapolis. 
By  writing  to  your  congressman  you  can 
find  out  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  how  to 
get  the  place  if  it  is  open. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  things  free 
to  country  and  city  people  that  come 
through  congressmen,  so  there  is  no  harm 
in  asking  what  they  are. 


PROCLAMATION! 

Of  the  New  Village,  and  the  New  Country  Community, 
as  Distinct  from  the  Village 

'THIS  is  a  year  of  bumper  crops,  of  harvest-home  festivals.  Through 
the  mists  of  the  happy  waning  year,  a  new  village  rises,  and  the  new 
country  community,  in  visions  revealed  to  the  rejoicing  heart  of  faith. 

And  yet  it  needs  no  vision  to  see  them.  Walking  across  this  land 
I  have  found  them,  little  ganglions  of  life,  promise  of  thousands  more. 
The  next  generation  will  be  that  of  the  eminent  village.  The  son  of 
the  farmer  will  be  no  longer  dazzled  and  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  the 
metropolis.  He  will  travel,  but  only  for  what  he  can  bring  back.  Just 
as  his  father  sends  half-way  across  the  continent  for  good  corn,  or 
melon-seed,  so  he  will  make  his  village  famous  by  transplanting  and 
growing  this  idea  or  that.  He  will  make  it  known  for  its  pottery  or  its 
processions,  its  philosophy  or  its  peacocks,  its  music  or  its  swans,  its 
golden  roofs  or  its  great  union  cathedral  of  all  faiths.  There  are  a 
thousand  miscellaneous  achievements  within  the  scope  of  the  great- 
hearted village.  Our  agricultural  land  to-day  holds  the  plowboys  who 
will  bring  these  benefits.  I  have  talked  to  these  boys.  I  know  them.  I 
have  seen  their  gleaming  eyes. 

And  the  lonely  country  neighborhood,  as  distinct  from  the  village, 
shall  make  itself  famous.  There  are  river  valleys  that  will  be  known 
all  over  the  land  for  their  tall  men  and  their  milk-white  maidens,  as 
now  for  their  well-bred  horses.  There  are  mountain  lands  that  shall 
cultivate  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  apple-tree.  There  are 
sandy  tracts  that  shall  constantly  ripen  red  and  golden  citrus  fruit,  but 
as  well,  philosophers  comforting  as  the  moon,  and  strength-giving  as 
the  sun. 

These  communities  shall  have  their  proud  circles.  They  shall  have 
families  joined  hand  in  hand  for  generations,  to  the  end  that  new  blood 
and  new  thoughts  be  constantly  brought  in,  and  no  good  force  or  leaven 
be  lost.  The  country  community  shall  awaken  illustrious.  This  by  faith, 
and  a  study  of  the  signs,  we  proclaim  ! 


Gneral  Rooliac 

Tb«  Wozld'a 
tueestinanafae- 
tarerof  Boofiacssod 
BoUdinc  r«iw 


There  is  a  simple  method  of 
applying  Certain- teed  Ready-to- 
lay  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings— farm  houses,  barns,  garages, 
poultry  houses,  silos. 

It  comes  in  rolls,  also  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles. 

Certain-teed 

(Quality  Cer(-ified— Durability  Guaraii-(«e</) 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Cold  weather  cracks  tile,  rains  wash 
and  rot  shingles,  wash  gravel  off,  and  the 
sun  melts  tar.  Certain- teed  Roofing 
contains  no  tar  or  paper,  it  will  not  crack, 
warp  or  blow  off,  it  is  weather-proof  and 
we  guarantee  it  to  wear  fifteen  years — 
costs  less  and  is  easy  to  lay. 

Look  for  the  Certain-teed  label  of  quality — 
your  dealer  can  save  you  money. 

Valuable  Book  Free  You  wiU  find  many  val. 

'  M,  a.        uable  suggestions  m  our 

new  book,  " Modern  Bmliing  Meat  and  Plans."  It  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinaiily  kU  for  CI.  bat  ad 
it  shows  tbc  use  of  otu  Certain'teed  Roofing  on  ail 
kinds  of  model  homes  and  farm  boildinfSf  we  offer  it  to 
you  ax  25  cents.  Wc  prefer  to  have  you  go  to  your  lumber, 
hardware  or  building  material  dealer,  who  will  eladly 
get  you  a  copy  FREE.  If  you  write  us*  enclose  25  centt  to 
cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.SLL«iiif,  n.    Tori,  Pa.   Utn«ill«*.  m.  HiaMspoUs 
San  Fraacitco  Wimupcfi  Caa. 


TRY  'EM  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  'EM 

A  Real  Farm  Shoe  At  Last! 

With  sole  of  Aluminum;  that  ligrht,  strong,  never  rusting  metal,  made 
into  one  piece  with  heel  and  bar  which  gives  required  flexibility  and 
easy  correct  tread  in  waliing.  Uppers  are  made  of  best  waterproof 
leather  which  are  lasted  and  securely  riveted  to  soles.  There 
are  no  holes  in  soles  so  feet  keep  dry  and  warm  which  saves 
you  from  colds,  rheumatism  and  other  ills  that  come  from 
wet  feet.  The  soles  always  keep  their  shape  which  prevents 
corns  and  bunions  and  give  correct  arch  support  which 
prevents  flat  foot.  Heel  and  bar  are  fitted  and  covered 
with  a  leather  lift,  which  mcreases  the  wear,  are  non-slip 
and  noiseless  which  allows  you  to  wear  them  anywhere.  The  soles  are  always  clean,  for  mud 
does  not  stick  to  Aluminum.  Shoes  are  fitted  with  hair  felt  insoles  which  keep  feet  warm  and  comfortable, 
Hedace  the  cost  of  yonr  siloes  and  increase  your  health  and  comfort  by  wearing  the  Racine  Alujnln- 
Tim  Shoe.  They  are  strong — light — springy— noiseless — comfortable  and  durable.  Your  money  refunded 
if  not  eatiefied.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  Sizes— 6  to  12  inches— 6-in.  top,  *4.00;  10-in.  top,  fS.OO; 
12.in.  top,  $6.00.  Send  for  onr  "Shoe  Talk." 

RACINE  ALUMINUM  SHOE  COMPANY         Station  O,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


FACTS  ABOUT 
SOUTH EAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acr«. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $6  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alialfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers    command   good    local  and  Northern  Markets. 

The  Southern  RaUway  ^^s^^^^^At 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
InJustrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 
"Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facta  free. 
H.  V.  RICHARDS,  Lai  &  iBdnstrUI  Atent,  Rooa  32  Waaliiigtas.  D.  C 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


SAVE 


THE 
DEALERS' 


PROFIT 


know  better.  We  are  manufacturers 
wholesale  direct  to  you.  Get  our  factory,  money- 
saving  prices  on  the  best  engine  built — the  stand-  , 
ard  engine  of  Ainerlca  for  43  years.  Every  Wltte  Engine  ^ 
Is  ran  under  a  full  load  for  six  whole  days  In  our  factory. 
Insuring  absolute  perfection  in  every  detaiL 
TUC  UflTTC   CIIPIIIC  has  been  made  ' 
IHt  nil  It  tRhlnC  andsoldbyone 
firm  43  years  at  only  one  small  profit.  It  has 
every  Improvement  up-to-date;  will  ran  on 
every  grade  of  fuel  and  wiU  save  you  money  on 
gasoline.  Come  to  the  Witte  factory  If  you  can,  and  see 

your  engine  made  and  tested— you  will  be  surprised  at  our  i  —   

factory,  our  product,  our  B-Year  Guarantee,  and  our  Money-Saving  Offer.  "TOU  <»°L_.„„  - 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  Catalog.       3\°e  andlme"  «lX  a^^.T" 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  IS§l5l''i?i"T'Y.r 
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Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


A  Pincushion  That  Walks 

By  Aubrey  Fullerton 

THE  beaching  of  our  canoe  and  the  commotion  we 
made  in  landing  had  disturbed  a  score  or  so  of 
water-fowl  that  had  been  comfortably  disporting 
themselves  in  the  little  creek,  and  with  one  accord  they 
betook  themselves  elsewhere.  Some  chipmunks,  also, 
in  the  trees  along  the  shore  excitedly  disappeared  at 
our  approach.  But  there  was  one  other  citizen  of  the 
wilderness  down  at  the  creek-shore  at  that  moment,  and  to 
him  our  coming  meant  nothing  either  of  fear  or  surprise. 

Redd}-  Tom,  our  guide,  was  first  to  see  him.  He  was 
then  just  at  the  edge  of  the  bush,  not  twenty  feet  away 
from  us,  and  he  sat  looking  calmly  at  us  from  little 
black  eyes  that  sparkled  even  ii^  daylight.  When  he , 
had  seen  of  us  all  that  he  cared  to.  he  turned  and  slowly 
waddled  off  into  the  bush,  completely  indifferent  to  us 
or  to  what  we  might  be  doing  there. 

But  he  was  not  to  get  away  so  easily.  Reddy  Tom 
had  recognized  him  at  first  sight  as  likely  to  make  some 
fun  for  us.  and  he  started  after  him  with  a  canoe-paddle 
in  his  hand.  It  is  not  hard  to  head  off  a  porcupine,  for 
its  movements  are  slow  and  deliberate,  and  presently 
this  fat  "Porky"  at  Tea  Fall  Creek  found  himself 
blockaded.  He  was  making  off  into  the  woods,  but 
Redd}'  had  climbed  over  some  fallen  timber  and  inter- 
rupted his  progress  by  putting  the  flat  blade  of  the 
paddle  squarely  in  front  of  him. 

Then  began  a  test  of  will,  porcupine  against  man. 
Pork}-  was  determined  to  go  along  a  fallen  spruce  upon 
which  he  had  set  out.  and  Reddy  was  quite  as  deter- 
mined that  he  shouldn't  just  yet.  He  could  have  turned 
about  and  gone  back,  or  he  could  have  climbed  down  to 
another  stick,  or  to  the  ground ;  but  none  of  these  suited 
his  purpose,  which  was  to  go  on  just  as  he  had  begun. 
So  he  waited  till  the  paddle  was  withdrawn,  and  then 
picked  his  way  forward  again  for  a  few  inches,  till 
Reddy  once  more  blocked  him.  This  time  Porky  lost 
his  temper,  and  showed  it  by  raising  his  girdle  of  brown- 
tipped  quills  straight  up.  all  around  him,  witl  his  tail 
stiff  and  ready  behind  him.  That  was  what  Reddy  Tom 
was  looking  for.  and  after  teasing  him  a  little  more 
he  left  him  alone  to  go  his  own  determined  way  as  he 
chose.    If  either  had  won  out,  it  was  Porky. 

The  Obstinate  Porcupine 

This  determination  to  do  as  it  wants  to  do  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  porcupine  everywhere.  He  will  not 
change  his  course  until  he  really  has  to.  and  the  more 
he  is  opposed,  the  more  set  he  is  on  having  his  way.  He 
is  not  easily  frightened,  either.  Other  creatures  of  the 
woods  may  go  timidly  and  quietly,  but  the  porcupine 
is  quite  indifferent  as  to  who  hears  or  sees  him,  for  he 
carries  always  a  means  of  defense  that  rarely  fails,  an 
artnor  of  quills  that  protects  himself  and,  if  need  be, 
wounds  his  foes. 

A  strange  animal,  in  both  appearance  and  habits,  is 
this  porcupine  of  the  American  woods.  He  is  perhaps 
two  feet  long  and  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  weight  and 
nearly  always  fat  and  sleek,  for  the  reason  that  his 
food-supply  is  unfailing.  The  soft  green  tops  of  water- 
plants,  the  young  leaves  of  wood-bushes,  the  bark  and 
twigs  of  the  big  trees  and  the  autumn  nuts  are  all 
delicacies  that  he  prizes  highly. 

Armor  of  Fur  and  Quills 

The  porcupine  is  well  provided  with  clothing.  He  has 
first  a  covering  of  dense  fur,  dark  brown  in  color,  and 
then  through  this  fur  come  the  quills,  girdling  him  in  a 
prickly  belt  that  is  both  ornament  and  armor  for  him. 
These  quills  have  sometimes  earned  him  the  name  of 
"quill-hog."  \\'hen  he  is  on  the  defensive,  they  stand 
bristling  erect,  and  woe  is  the  animal,  or  even  the  man, 
who  comes  unwarily  in  contact  with  them ;  for  they  pull 
out  very  easily  and  fasten  their  sharp  points  into  what- 
ever hits  them,  leaving  a  sting  that  sorely  hurts.  Porky 
depends  upon  his  short  stubby  tail  for  his  chief  defense, 
however.  It  is  the  one  part  of  him  that  moves  quickly, 
and  with  it  he  gives  most  sudden  and  vicious  switches 
that  inflict  genuine  agony,  for  the  tail,  too,  is  armored 
with  quill-points.  These  quills  are  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  or  more  long,  and  are  pure  white,  with  dark- 
brown  tips.  The  Indians  sometimes  use  them,  with 
good  effect,  for  decorative  work  on  baskets  and  moc- 
casins. When  standing  erect  on  the  porcupine,  they 
give  him  the  appearance  of  an  animated  pincushion. 

Aside  from  his  quills,  the  porcupine  is  miserably  weak. 
A  blow  on  his  short  snub  nose  that  would  hardly  stun 
a  woodchuck  will  kill  him  instantly.  His  head  is  his 
vulnerable  point,  and  when  attacked  he  seeks  to  hide  it, 
curling  up  into  a  heap  of  bristling  pin-points  and  relying 
upon  those  same  sharp  pins  for  his  protection. 

One  thing  the  porcupine  can  do  that  would  hardly  be 
expected  of  him  :  His  legs  are  so  short  and  clumsy 
that  he  can  never  make  fast  time  on  the  level,  yet. 
strangely  enough,  he  is  an  expert  climber,  going  up  a 
tree  or  rough  pole  with  ease  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty  feet  in  a  minute.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  in  fact,  in  the  trees,  a  convenient  branch  being  his 
favorite  sleeping-place.  He  sleeps  with  his  weight  rest- 
ing on  his  hind  feet  and  the  fore  feet  clasping  the  branch 
higher  up. 

Porky  is  a  failure  musically.  .^11  he  can  do  in  that 
line  is  to  talk  to  his  mate  or  his  nearest  neighbors  in  a 
low  squeak  or  grunt,  and  he  makes  more  noise  with  his 
hard,  sharp  teeth,  biting  and  gnawing  and  rasping  at 


Porky  was  determined  to  go  along  the  fallen  spruce 

bark  or  wood,  than  with  his  throat.  He  has  a  way  of 
expressing  indignation  in  a  quick-repeating  chatter, 
suggestive  enough  of  displeasure  but  of  not  much  power 
to  work  it  out,  for  he  is  not  a  deep  thinker. 

He  is  a  queer  fellow,  this  pincushion  animal  of  the 
woods.  In  manner  of  living,  in  character  and  in  per- 
sonal appearance  he  is  a  novelty,  and  the  strangest  thing 
about  him  is  his  panoply  of  pin-points  which  nature  has 
given  him  to  distinguish  him  from  all  others. 


Cousin  Sally's  Club  of  Cousins 

£)EAR  COUSINS— The  letters  "C.  S.  C."  are 
mystic  ones  and  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  life 
of  the  boy  and  girl  readers  of  Farm  axd  Fire- 
side's pages  for  young  folks.  They  are  inscribed 
upon  the  button  which  goes  to  every  member  of 
Cousin  Sally's  Club.  Any  boy  or  girl  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  can  become  a  member  of 
this  delightful  circle  by  sending  five  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  Cousin  Sally,  who  then  enters 
your  name  upon  her  Club  membership  list  and 
sends  a  Club  button,  a  set  of  rules  and  our  motto 
to  you. 

\\'hen  you  are  a  cousin,  you  are  entitled  to  take 
part  in  all  our  contests.  There  are  also  other 
interesting  ways  to  keep  in  real  touch  with  Cousin 
Sally  herself,  for  she  dearly  loves  to  receive  your 
letters  and  the  poems,  pictures  and  stories  you 
send  her;  then,  too,  when  you  wonder  if  there  are 
not  other  cousins  near  you  that  you  might  get  to 
know  and  have  lovely  times  with,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  write  to  Cousin  Sally,  and  if  there  are  any 
cousins  near  you  she  will  be  very  glad  to  let  you 
know,  and  once  acquainted  what  lovely  times  you 
can  have :  Club  meetings,  picnics,  candy-makings ! 
Oh,  all  kinds  of  jollifications. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  splendid  thing  for  all 
present  members  and  those  who  want  to  belong 
to  do  is  to  tell  other  children  their  plan  and  then 
all  join  and  have  good  times  clear  from  this  pres- 
ent month. 

If  you  do,  and  want  me  to  plan  out  several 
"pleasurings''  just  for  "Our  Club,"  and  will  let 
me  know,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  "Away 
to  the  Green  Woods  Picnic,"  "Won't  You  Come 
to  My  Party?"  and  "When  the  Flag  \\as  Made," 

Cousin  Sally  wants  YOU  to  be  a  REAL  cousin. 

Lovingly,  Cousin  Sally. 


Ho'w  I  Kept  Store  as  a  Boy 

By  Frank  R.  Arnold 

^HEN  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  used  to  keep  store  and 
sell  things  to  my  sister  and  her  friends,  who  always 
had  fun  bringing  their  dolls  with  them  while  they  made 
their  purchases,  but  who  didn't  always  find  that  my 
groceries  tasted  as  good  as  they  looked.  My  specialties 
were  red  pepper  and  chocolate.  Of  these  I  had  unlimited 
supplies,  for  I  could  always  grind  up  an  old  flower-pot 
into  red  pepper,  and  the  pieces  of  a  broken  molasses-jug 
when  turned  inside  up  made  very  fair-looking  chocolate. 
I  have  often  wondered  since,  though,  why  I  didn't  palm 
it  off  on  mv  customers  as  cocoanut  in  the  shell. 


The  edge- of  the  vegetable-garden  always  had  a  row 
of  mallow  weeds,  and  from  these  I  would  get  piles  of 
delicious  cheeses,  each  one  wrapped  up  in  green  star 
paper  with  five  points.  They  were  much  more  palatable 
than  my  pepper  and  .my  chocolate.  Spread  out  on  my 
board  counter,  which  was  raised  on  two  boxes,  they 
made  a  dazzling  display. 

W  ith  them  I  had  for  sale  long  strings  of  red  and  black 
raspberries,  strung  on  long  pieces  of  grass.  Timothy 
or  Hungarian  was  fine  for  that.  The  meadow  supplied 
rne  with  cotton-grass  which  I  sold  as  powder-puffs  for 
the  dolls,  while  their  mothers  bought  my  thistle  pompons 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  I  made  from  pasture 
thistles  by  removing  the  thorny  calvx  and  pulling  out 
the  pink  flowers.  Thus  only  the  white  down  was  left, 
which  in  a  day  or  two  dried  and  swelled  into  a  beautiful 
puff-ball. 

We  scorned  using  pins  in  trade  because  we  could 
always  make  our  own  money.  This  we  did  by  wrapping 
paper  around  a  coin  and  rubbing  it  with  something  hard 
and  smooth,  such  as  an  unsharpened  pencil  end,  until 
the  coin  engraving  was  rubbed  into  the  paper.  Then  we 
would  cut  out  the  round  paper  and  rush  to  use  it  in 
the  store.    It  looked  ver}-  much  like  real  money. 

Two  Surprise  Valentines 

By  Emily  Rose  Burt 
JT  WAS  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  and  both  the 

little  city  cousin  and  the  little  country  cousin  were 
feeling  verj'  forlorn. 

Pollie  and  her  mother  had,  in  fact,  just  gone  back  to 
Maplewood  after  spending  the  month  of  Januarv  in 
New  York  with  Dollie  and  her  mother.  Pollie  missed 
DoUie,  and  Dollie  missed  Pollie,  and  things  were  in  a 
really  dreadful  state  of  unhappiness. 

Xot  even  pop-corn  balls  and  the  promise  of  a  sleigh- 
ride  when  the  snow  stopped  could  cheer  up  Pollie  in 
Maplewood,  and  as  for  Dollie  in  New  York,  she  only 
pouted  when  her  mother  mentioned  "Peter  Pan"  and  a 
"hot  chocolate." 

Pollie's  mother  was  thinking  and  Dollie's  mother  was 
thinking  at  the  same  time  how  Dollie  and  Pollie  could 
be  happy. 

Pretty  soon  Pollie's  mother  had  a  very  pleasant 
thought. 

"Day  after  day  after  to-morrow  is  Valentine's  Day," 
she  said  to  Pollie,  "and  how  would  you  like  to  make 
Dollie  a  valentine  and  send  it  to  her  for  a  surprise?" 

Pollie  looked  interested.  "But  what  kind  of  a  valen- 
tine can  I  make?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I  think,"  said  her  mother,  "that  Dollie  would 
like  one  that  reminded  her  of  you  and  of  the  place  where 
you  live,  don't  you  ?" 

So  between  them,  Pollie  and  her  mother  made  a  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  valentine  for  Dollie. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  red  paper  box  that  Pollie 
pasted  together  all  herself,  and  in  the  very  center  of  the 
cover  was  a  snapshot  of  Pollie  in  the  snow,  with  a  circle 
of  little  gilt  hearts  around  it.  Oh !  but  inside  the  box 
there  was  something  delicious  that  took  Pollie  and  her 
mother  nearly  all  the  afternoon  to  do.  Real  maple-sugar 
kisses  and  butternut  fudge  made  with  maple  sugar  and 
nuts  from  Pollie's  father's  own  trees.  And  on  top  of 
the  tissue  paper  just  below  the  cover  was  a  little  bunch 
of  red  partridge-berries  which  Pollie  dug  out  from 
under  the  snow  in  a  patch  she  knew. 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  Dollie's  mother  had  thought 
just  as  hard  and  just  as  cleverly  as  Pollie's  mother,  and 
the  very  same  idea  popped  into  her  head. 

"Let's  make  Pollie  a  valentine  and  send  it  to  her  for 
a  surprise,"  she  said  to  Dollie. 

"How  can  I?"  said  Dollie.  "And  what  shall  I  make 
it  of?" 

"Something  that  will  remind  Pollie  of  you  and  her 
good  times  in  New  York,"  said  Dollie's  mother. 

So  they  went  right- to  work  after  they  had  spent  half 
the  afternoon  doing  some  very  jolly  shopping. 

There  was  a  beautiful  big  pink  paper  heart  with  white 
paper  lace  around  the  edge.  Dollie  made  this  herself. 
Around  the  edge  of  the  pink  part  were  six  numbers  in 
gilt  letters :  they  were  the  numbers  of  the  six  hours 
from  nine  to  three.  Oh,  but  under  the  heart,  tied  and 
hanging  by  swinging  pink  ribbons,  came  the  surprise — 
six  little  packages  done  up  in  tissue  paper,  each  one  with 
a  number  to  match  one  of  the  numbers  on  the  heart. 
It  was  in  picking  out  these  six  little  packages  that  Dollie 
and  her  mother  had  spent  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon 
so  pleasantly. 

Inside  the  wrapping  of  each  one  was  a  souvenir  of 
New  York:  first,  a  little  pin  with  a  wee  hole  in  it  to 
peep  through  and  see  the  tallest  building;  second,  a 
very  stylish  doll's  hat  with  the  label  of  a  big  New  York 
toy-store  inside  it ;  third,  a  tiny  make-believe  Statue 
of  Liberty;  fourth,  a  little  brown  plush  bear  like  the  big 
live  bears  Dollie  and  Pollie  had  seen  in  Central  Park; 
fifth,  an  odd  puzzle  from  a  Japanese  shop,  and,  sixth,  a 
"pingpong"  picture  of  Dollie  herself. 

Pollie,  as  you  have  guessed,  was  to  open  the  package 
with  the  proper  number  on  it  at  every  hour  marked  on 
the  heart. 

There  never  were  two  such  happy  little  cousins  as 
Dollie  and  Pollie  on  X'alcntinc's  morning  when  the  post- 
man brought  Dollie  Pollie's  surprise,  and  when  the 
rural  free  delivery  brought  Pollie  Dollie's  surprise. 
They  were  so  delighted  with  their  valentines  that 
they  forgot  to  be  forlorn  and  stayed  happy  all  the  time. 
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A  Page  of  Ideas  for  Mothers 

Practical  Suggestions  and  Economies  to  Assist  ill  Reairing  Childr 

Contributed  by  Our  Readers 


Breakfast  Whimsy — Many  children, 
in  spite  of  a  healthy  appetite,  have 
to  be  coaxed  to  eat  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  food.  They  are  notional,  and 
each  spoonful  most  be  made  especially 
attractive. 

Let  the  big-  bowlfnl  of  cereal  be  a 
game  of  circus.  Baby's  mouth  is  a  little 
red  ticket-ofRce  where  a  big  cross  man 
stands  selling  tickets.  This  spoonful  is 
Tommy  starting  out  from  home  alone 
with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  is  so 
scared  of  the  big  man  at  the  little  win- 
dow. Supposing  he  won't  let  him  into  the 
circus  !  Supposing  he  hasn't  enough  pen- 
nies !  But  he  is  a  kind  man  after  all,  and 
he  counts  Tommy's  pennies  for  him.  He 
has  just  enough.  .  There !  Tommy  is  so 
happy,  for  he  has  got  into  the  circus ! 

But  here  comes  httle  Sally  Waters.  And 
she  hasn'^  a  penn}'  to  her  name !  Poor 
Sally !  She  stands  looking  longingly  in  at 
the  little  window.  The  big  fat  man  glares 
very  crossly  at  her.  She  trembles  in  her 
shoes  and  looks  very  wistful.  But  here 
comes  a  jolly  neighbor  mother  with  ten 
children  of  her  own,  and  she  says,  "Come 
on,  cheer  up,  Sally,  and  we'll  take  you 
with  us  into  the  big  circus." 

So  she  joins  her  little  paddy  to  the  hand 
of  the  tenth  child  already  on  the  string, 
and  she  dries  her  tears,  and  in  they  go 
merrily. 

This  game  can  1)e  strung-  along  with 
never-ending  variet}'  and  with  new  turns 
each  time  to  stimulate  the  baby's  desire 
to  get  each  spoonful  of  cream  and  cereal 
into  her  stubborn  little  mouth,  in  this 
breakfast  game.  Cornelia  L.  F.  Brown. 


A  Birthday  Party  for  $1.28 — My  young- 
est boy  Robert  is  eight  years  old.  and  his 
birthday  was  an  event,  for  it  meant  that 
school-days  were  at  hand.  I  had  dreaded 
their  coming,  because  my  duty  as  his  first 
teacher — book  teacher — ^would  cease,  but 
these  inevitable  afflictions  axe  the  fore- 
runners of  all  growth,  and  we  have  to 
submit  to  them.  It  came,  it  passed,  and 
the  boy  has  become  a  little  man,  in  that 
he  quite  thinks  that  he  can  lick  the  whole 
school,  provided  it's  a  fair  fight,^  and  by 
that  I  mean  a  fist  fight,  a  human  nght,  not 
a  fight  as  between  animals,  such  as  one  of 
his  sorry  companions  demonstrates  every 
time  he  loses  his  temper,  by  biting  his 
opponent's  ear  into  shreds  or  throwing  a 
brick  or  kicking  him  when  he  is  down. 

Well,  I  promised  him  to  write  and  tell 
you  what  a  nice  birthday  it  was.  He  got 
up  in  the  morning  and  donned  a  white 
suit  that  he  had,  many  days  before, 
begged  to  wear,  but  which  I  would  not 
allow  because  of  the  coolness  of  the 
weather.  He  had  been  told  not  to  expect 
any  presents,  and  he  was  very  sweet  and 
contented  to  have  a  party  instead  of  toys. 

Now,  being  nine  miles  away  from  a 
market  and  near  the  end  of  my  fort- 
nightly supply  of  good  things,  I  had  just 
five  bananas  and  a  pineapple  and  a  fifteen- 
cent  package  of  shredded  cocoanirt  as 
luxuries,  three  salad  possibilities. 

My  first  step  was  to  get  a  Jar  of  canned 
rhubarb  from  the  cellar.  I  stewed  it 
and  drained  it  of  all  its  juice  (about 
a  pint),  sweetened  it  and  set  it  away  in 
the  cellar  to  get  quite  cold.  I  tlien  cut  the 
pineapple  in  rings  and  took  off  a  very 
thin  rind,  dug  out  the  eyes,  cut  it  in  very 
thin  slices  into  a  glass  dish  and  sprinkled 
freely  with  sugar.  I  let  that  stand  for 
several  hours.  I  then  made  the  cake, 
which  consisted  of  four  eggs,  at  seven 
cents,  twenty  cents  a  dozen ;  one  pound 
of  sugar,  at  six  cents;  three  large  cupfuls 
of  Sour,  at  three  cents  (at  the  rate  of 
seventy-five  cents  for  twenty-five  pounds 
— four  ordinary  cupfuls  to  the  pound; 
one-half  cupful  of  butter,  which  is  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound,  at  thirty-three  cents 
jper  pound  (this  would  be  nine  cents,  for 
somehow  the  middleman  always  takes  the 
half-cent  as  a  rule,  unless  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  dealing  with  a  man  who 
thoroughly  knows  his  business  and  how 
to  advertise)  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  quart,  which  I  count 
as  nothing-;  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  call  it 
done.  Alas,  I  forgot  to  add  a  large  cup- 
ful of  milk,  at  three  cents. 

Well,  we  take  a  little  science  and  we 
experiment,  and  by  so  doing  we  turn  out 
a  masterpiece;  for  example,  we  place,  in' 
a  bowl,  the  sugar  and  the  butter,  and  we 
stir  until  our  elbows  call  a  halt,  and, 
presto !  we  have  something  looking-  like 
foam  on  the  top  of  a  fresh  pail  of  milk. 


We  add  two  of  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
and  stir  each  into  the  butter  and  sugar, 
and  it  changes  it.  color  only,  its  beautiful 
texture  remains.  The  last  two  eggs  are 
robbed  of  their  whites  (the  whites  are 
for  the  frosting),  the  yolks  are  added  to 
the  mixture  and  well  stirred.  Then  the 
flavoring  and  half  the  milk  and  half  the 
flour,  which,  by  the  way,  has  had  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-oowder  (one  cent) 
sifted  throujh  it,  and  the  salt,  and  then 
the  remaining  milk  and  flour. 

This  is  all  given  a  final  beating  and 
then  poured  into  two  baking-tini  and  al- 
lowed to  cook  i-bout  forty  minutes,  and  if 
your  oven  is  just  right  you  need  not  open 
it  till  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Draw 
the  cake  out  and  listen  with  it  as  close  to 
your  ear  as  you  can  bear  it,  to  hear  if  "all 
is  quiet  on  the  P — "  I  mean  in  the  cake- 
pan.  If  it  sizzles,  return  to  the  oven  until 
it  ceases  to  "sizz,"  when  you  take  it  out 
and  let  it  cool  before  you  put  on  the  icing. 
The  icing  is  made  by  placing  two  small 
cupfuls  of  sugar  (six  cents)  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  ten  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  boil 
it  until  it  strings  from  the  spoon,  then 
pour  into  the  well-beaten  whites,  beating 

Here  are  the  items  of  expense  : 

For  the  Cake — Four  eggs,  7  cents ; 
three  large  cupfuls  of  flour,  4 
cents ;  one  large  cupful  of  milk,  3 
cents;  four  small  cupfuls  of 
sugar  (two  for  icing),  12  cents;  a 
good  one-half  cupful  of  butter 
(one-fourth  pound),  9  cents;  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  nothing; 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  noth- 
ing; one  teaspoonful  of  baldng- 
powder,  1  cent ;  shredded  cocoanut. 
S  cents   $0.41 

For  the  Compote — Five  bananas,  10 
cents;  one  pineapple,  12 cents; 
rhubarb,  nothing;  sugar,  6  cents..  .28^ 

For  the  Candy — ^Two  pounds  of 
sugar,  12  cents;  shredded  cocoanut, 
10  cents;  a  nip  of  cream  of  tartar, 
nothing   22 

Incidentals — Bread  and  butter.  14 
tents;  milk  to  drink  and  for 
cocoa,  22  cents  35 

Total   ;  ...$1.28 

The  menu,  which  was  rather  facetious, 
was  as  follows :  A  drawing  of  several 
boys  running  down  a  steep  road,  a  tree  in 
which  rested  one  lone  monkej',  the  date 
and  the  reading  matter  thus : 

At  Robert  Hall. 

North  David  Manor, 

County  of  Bone, 

N.  G. 

(Lots  overlooked  by  the  monkey) 

Banana-and-Pineapple  Compote 
Cake  a  la  Roberto 
Milk  de  Cow  Cocoa  ad  Libitum 

Bread  and  Butter  le  Waltari 
Davy  Drops 
Chef,  Lizbet  Host,  Robert 

all  the  time.  On  one  cake  I  put  a  white 
frosting  and  on  the  other  pink,  colored 
with  cochineal,  and  then  generously 
sprinkled  both  with  shredded  cocoanut. 
What  dreams !  The  white  icing  had  the 
initial  R  of  the  birthday  boy,  in  pink,  and 
the  pink  icing  had  a  large  white  R,  and 
the  little  fellow  exclaimed  that  they  were 
"some  class." 

Now  comes  the  compote.  The  large 
glass  bowl  would  not  hold  it  all,  so  I  took 
a  large  enameled  bowl  and  first  poured 
the  rhubarb  juice  into  it,  then  the  pine- 
apple, and,  lastly,  I  cut  up  the  five  bananas 
in  very  thin  slices  and  mixed  all  together. 

Next  comes  the  Da-vj'  Drops,  named 
after  another  boy  of  the  name  of  David, 
and  the  sister  of  Bobby  made  them  with 
four  cupfuls  of  sugar,  about  two  cupfuls 
of  water  and  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar, 
boiled  until  a  soft  ball  was  reached  when 
dropped  into  cold  water  (this  must  never 
be  stirred),  then  poured  into  two  separate 
dishes,  one  to  be  colored  pink.  When 
very  nearly  cold,  it  was  stirred  to  a 
creamy  mass  and  shredded  cocoanut 
added  (which  must  be  before  the  sugar 
has  set  too  firmly),  and  then  dropped  on 
oil  paper  and  left  to  harden.  After  which 
it  -was  conveyed  to  fancy  plates  and  ar- 
ranged on  the  table  for  each  child  to  help 
him  or  her  self.  These  were  pink  and 
white,  also.    TTiin  bread  and  butter  was 


served,  and  cocoa.  To  make  the  cocoa,  I 
placed  two  quarts  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler  to  heat  and  then  mixed,  in  a  large 
mug,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa  and 
stiired  with  hot  water  to  a  smooth  paste, 
adding  more  water  to  fill  the  cup,  which 
made  another  quart.  It  boiled  five  min- 
utes, and  then  I  turned  it  into  the  hot 
milk. 

The  children  all  take  cocoa,  and  most 
of  them  like  milk,  besides,  and  as  we  are 
in  the  country  milk  is  easy  to  get.  We 
keep  our  own  cow  and  know  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  are  both  of  the  best. 

The  party  was  a  huge  success,  and  all 
seemed  satisfied  and  jolly.  Walter,  the 
guest  on  Robert's  right  hand,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  said  with  an  appreciation 
bom  of  latent  sutBciency.  "Gee,  I'll  have 
to  let  out  another  link !"  "And  we  do 
too !"  shouted  the  rest.    Beth  Bowring, 


Salads  for  the  Lunch-Pail — The  normal 

child  craves  something  sour  just  as  he 
craves  something  sweet,  and  mothers  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  not  wisdom 
to  deny  both  these  cravings.  Little  chil- 
dren will  eagerly  devour  fat  cucumber 
pickles,  and  because  they  get  sick  from 
doing  so  the  mothers  conclude  that  all 
sour  things  are  pernicious.  The  ideal 
salad-dressing  has  a  very  little  vinegar  in 
it  and  very  few  spices  of  any  kind,  but 
it  can  satisfy  the  yoimgsters  if  it  is  called 
salad  and  has  a  somewhat  sour  taste.  A 
good  dressing  made  with  one  raw  egg. 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt  and  p5p- 
per  to  taste,  one  tablespoon ful  of  su.sar, 
one  cupful  of  vinegar  and  a  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  French  mustard  beaten  to- 
gether and  cooked  in  the  double  boiler 
will  furnish  the  dressing  for  salads  for 
several  days,  but  it  must  not  be  used  on 
potato  salad  unless  the  sugar  is  left  out. 

If  the  children  like  olive-oil,  or  if  they 
can  be  beg-uiled  to  eat  it  without  knowing 
what  it  is,  there  is  a  still  more  simple 
dressing  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  two  or  three  of  \'inegar,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  dash  of  pepper.  By  preparing 
this  dish  for  the  table  and  telling  the 
children  not  to  indulge  too  freely  because 
it  is  a  salad,  almost  any  mother  can  cre- 
ate a  craving  for  it  in  a  short  time.  Salads 
with  oil  are  particularly  good  for  thin 
growing  boys  and  girls. 

Almost  any  vegetable  under  the  sun  can 
be  made  into  a  salad,  and  the  children 
especially  like  cold  vegetables  disguised 
under  the  name  of  salad.  String-beans, 
potato  and  celery,  onions,  tomatoes,  cauli- 
flower, asparagus,  beets  and  other  things 
are  good  with  a  simple  dressing,  and 
when  taken  to  school  in  a  covered  jelly- 
glass  they  look  very  attractive  to  the 
hungry  youngsters. 

A  good  mayonnaise  dressing  will  keep 
for  days,  and  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  it 
on  cold  vegetables  improves  them  won- 
derfully. The  great  trouble  with  school 
lunches  usually  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
vegetable  end  of  the  meal  must  be  neg- 
lected because  they  are  not  good  cold.  In 
salads  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  and 
many  left-overs  are  made  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  a  dressing  pleasing  to  the  chil- 
dren. Combinations  of  vegetables  are  also 
liked  by  boys  and  girls.  Hard-boiled  egg 
and  a  very  little  chopped  cucumber  pickle 
will  help  down  many  another  vegetable 
that  might  not  be  liked,  and  a  chan.ge 
occasionally  from  vegetables  to  fruit 
salads  is  desirable. 

Never  mix  the  salad  in  the  cup  it  is  to 
be  taken  to  school  in,  and  never  have  it 
sloppy.  The  tendency  always  is  to  get  a 
little  softer  than  when  made,  so  mix 
rather  dry,  and  pack  carefully  in  a  glass 
with  a  cover,  to  look  neat  and  attractive. 
There  are  so  many  simple  salads  that  one 
may  run  a  month  or  more  without  ever 
serving  the  same  one  twice,  and  in  time 
the  children  learn  to  mix  their  own  com- 
binations to  suit  individual  tastes.  A  little 
parsley  grown  in  the  kitchen  window, 
celery  in  the  cellar  and  a  few  spices  will 
give  the  necessary  flavors,  and  the  whole- 
some vegetables  will  not  be  cast  aside 
during  the  winter  months  as  so  often  hap- 
pens with  country  children.  The  entire 
family  will  learn  to  like  salads,  and  one 
of  the  easiest  and  cheapest  dishes  the 
farmer's  wife  can  set  before  her  family 
will  become  a  household  necessity  in  many 
farmhouses  if  the  children  are  permitted 
to  have  "something  sour"  with  their  daily 
lunches,  for  this  gives  relish  to  their 
food.  .  :_i  Hilda  Rich  MONT. 


GOOD  NATURED  AGAIN 

Good  Humor  Returns  with  Change 
to  Proper  Food 

"For  many  years  I  was  a  constant 
sufferer  from  indigestion  and  nervous- 
ness, amounting  almost  to  prostration,'* 
writes  a  Montana  man. 

"My  blood  was  impoverished,  the 
vision  was  blurred  and  weak,  with  mov- 
ing spots  before  my  eyes.  This  was 
a  steady  daily  condition.  I  grew  UI- 
terapered,  and  eventually  got  so  nervous 
I  could  not  keep  my  books  posted,  nor 
handle  accounts  satisfactorily.  I  can't 
describe  my  sufferings. 

"Nothing  I  ate  agreed  with  me,  till 
one  day  I  happened  to  notice  Grape- 
Nuts  in  a  grocery  store,  and  bought  a 
package  out  of  curiosity  to  know  what 
it  was, 

"I  liked  the  food  from  the  very  first, 
eating  it  with  cream,  and  now  I  buy  it 
by  the  case  and  use  it  daily.  I  soon 
found  that  Grape-Nuts  food  was  sup- 
plying brain  and  nerve  force  as  nothing 
in  the  drug  line  ever  had  done  or  could 
do, 

"It  wasn't  long  before  I  was  restored 
to  health,  comfort  and  happiness. 

"Through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food 
my  digestion  has  been  restored,  my 
nerves  are  steady  once  more,  my  eye- 
sight is  good  again,  my  mental  faculties 
are  clear  and  acute,  and  I  have  become 
so  good-natured  that  my  friends  are 
truly  astonished  at  the  change.  I  feel 
younger  and  better  than  I  have  for '20 
years.  No  amount  of  money  would  in- 
duce me  to  surrender  what  I  have 
gained  through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
food."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  "There's  a  reason." 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


This  Beautiful  Sugar- 


Shell  Your  Reward 

WE  WANT  to  send  you  this  beau- 
tiful Oxford  Silver  Sugar-Shell, 
made  by  Rogers 
Company.  It  is 
made  of  heavy 
plate  sUver.  En- 
tire spoon_js  six 
inches  long,  handle 
is  four  inches  long, 
beautifully  carved 
and  embossed  in 
the  Narcissus  pat- 
t  em  and  finished  in 
the  popular  gray 
French  style.  The 
bowl  is  two  inches 
long  and  one  and 
one -half  inches 
wide,  with  a  beau- 
tifully carved  and 
deeply  embossed 
Narcissus  in  the 
bottom.  If  you 
are  not  perfectly 
satisfied,  j^ou  can 
rettirn  the  spoon 
and  we  wUl  re- 
fund yotu-  monej" 

How  to  Get  !t 

Send  only  50  cent.s 
for  a  one-year  sub- 
scription to  Far:i 
ANi  FiR-EsrDE,anci 
Wf  wiLi  mail  you, 
in  addition,  a  gen- 
uine Oxford 
Suffa.'  -Shell,  as 
deicribed  above. 

Address  all  order.s  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


SnnsSiine  Lamp 

3®0CandIe  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Tams  night  into  day.  Gives  better  Ught 
tlian  ga8,  electricity  or  18  ordinarj 
lamps  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes, 
Stores,  HaDs,  Chiircliea.  A  child  can 
carry  It.  ilakes  Its  owb  light  from 
common  gasoline    Absolutely  SAFE 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
■whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  SPECIAI-  FKEE 
TUIAL  OFFER.     AGENTS  WANTED 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
3,SS  Factory  BIdg.,  K»iisa»  Olj,  Ho. 
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L  Y<w  Ana  «f  I  SO  fmtums  f<w  Kcyitone 
Easy-to-Tliread  Bert  Quality   GOLD  EYE 
N EEDLES  al  5<:  «  pacV^ge.  Wild  ev«y  two  packages 
girc  EXTRA  saw  AJumioum  ThBablc 
Send  n*rn«r  and  adioi.  Wc  tend  poj^iJ.  24 
needle  paeia«ei  wd  f  2  ihnnbta  wth  LARGE 
PREMIUM  BOOK.  WWsoU  wid  «  ib« 
St. 20  and  receire  ptewam  enwleJ  lo,  idcd 
ed  from  pfeinium  lirt.  Extr*  presenl  Given 
\  t  (xdered  XoAxf,    A  port  <»id  v-^  do- 
j  Send  «o  ™»ey.  Wc  txu*  fa*.  Addrat 

Keystone  Novelty  Co. 

'    Bos  145  Greenvflle.  Pa.  i 
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A  Furry  White  Bonnet 

Dainty  and  Comfortable  for  Baby's  Late  Winter  Wear 

By  Georgina  C.  Davis 


THIS  baby  bonnet  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most 
charming  bonnets  that  can 
be  imagined.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  serviceable  articles  of 
its  kind,  as  it  can  be  washed  as 
often  as  necessary,  and  the 
oftener  it  is  washed,  the  more 
daintj'  and  furlike  it  becomes. 
Another  redeeming  feature  is, 
it  can  be  added  to  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  doing  this  the  in- 
creasing of  the  stitches  never 
shows  on  account  of  the  fluffi- 
ness  of  the  wool. 

To  make  this  pretty  bonnet 
requires  three  one-half-ounce 
balls  of  pure  white  Angora  wool, 
one  and  three-eighths  yards  of 
No.  12  ribbon  (white  satin)  for 
the  ties  and  roll  across  the  front 
of  bonnet,  three  }'ards  of  No.  5 
white  satin  ribbon  for  rosettes 
and  a  few  small  pieces  of  thin 
pink  silk,  messaline  satin  or  very 
soft  satin  ribbon  to  make  the  tiny 
rosebuds  that  are  set  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  rosettes,  and  which 
add  verj'  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  bonnet.  The  rosebuds  also 
require  the  tiniest  bit  of  pale- 
green  maline  rolled  softly  round 
the  pink  buds. 

A  No.  3  amber  needle  is  used 
to  crochet  the  bonnet. 

Make  a  chain  of  five  stitches, 
and  join  in  a  ring,  fill  in  the  ring 
with  single  crochet  stitches,  and 
crochet  a  round,  flat  piece  until 
you  have  sixteen  rows  of  the  single  cro- 
chet stitch,  increasing  as  you  go  along  to 
keep  perfectly  flat. 

After  you  have  the  round  piece  done  for 
the  back  of  the  bonnet,  measure  off  four 
inches,  to  form  the  neck,  on  one  side  of  the 


Side  view  of  bonnet,  showing  rosette 
ajid  soft  roll  of  ribbon 


Back  view  of  bonnet,  showing  how 
crown  is  worked 


flat  circular  piece,  and  mark  with  pins. 
The  front  of  bonnet  is  formed  by  cro- 
cheting back  and  forth  on  the  part 
that  is  measured  off,  crocheting  twenty- 
two  rows  and  increasing  one  or  two  stitches 
here  and  there  to  get  the  proper  size. 


After  the  bonnet  is  done  this  far,  finish 
it  off  with  a  scallop  of  five  double  crochet 
stitches  to  each  shell  of  the  scallop,  and 
make  a  single  crochet  stitch  between  scal- 
lops.   This  finishes  main  part  of  bonnet. 

In  making  the  draw-string,  crochet  a 


chain  long  enough  to  go  around 
the  whole  bonnet,  and  draw  this 
through  as  a  drawing-string,  to 
adjust  bonnet  to  proper  size. 

In  making  the  rosettes,  it  re- 
quires one  and  one-half  yards 
of  the  No.  5  ribbon  for  each. 
Run  a  thread  along  one  edge 
of  the  ribbon,  and  form  rosette 
by  lapping  one  ply  of  ribbon, 
well  shirred,  on  top  of  another, 
making  about  three  ply  in  all; 
draw  it  closely  to  the  center, 
then  run  a  thread  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ribbon,  but 
not  tightly  enough  to  disar- 
range the  shape  of  rosette. 

In  making  the  tiny  rosebuds, 
it  requires  a  piece  of  very  soft 
silk  or  satin  about  three  and 
one-half  inches  long  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  Turn 
in  a  slight  hem  on  the  narrow 
end  of  the  silk,  and  fold  it 
lengthwise  together ;  roll  this 
loosely  in  the  fingers,  stitching 
together  at  rough  end,  then 
rolf  enough  of  the  green  maline 
around  the  bud  to  give  it  a 
more  natural  appearance.  In- 
sert buds  as  desired  in  the 
rosettes,  three  of  these  being 
quite  sufficient  for  each. 

Take  three-eighths  yard  of 
the  No.  12  ribbon,  knot  it  in 
the  center  or  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  roll  a  little  at  each 
end.  Tack  to  the  side  of  the 
hood  with  ties,  each  of  one- 
half  yard  of  No.  12  ribbon,  and  place 
rosettes  where  ties  are  sewed  on. 

To  wash  bonnet,  remove  trimming. 
Make  suds  of  pure  Castile  soap  and  rain- 
water ;  wash  by  hand,  rubbing  soiled  parts 
lightly.  Rinse  in  light  suds;  dry  quickly.! 


The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


Do  You  Need  Help? 


Have  you  been  looldng  for  *  special  recipe  for  years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  household  matters)  And  do  you  meet  with  little  problems  in  the  home  that  you  wish  someone  would  solve 
for  you — someone  who  has  had  a  little  more  experience  than  you?  Then,  why  not  make  use  of  YOUR  OWN  department  and  ask  the  questions  which  have  been  tfoubluis  yo"'  This  department 
has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land,  especially  eunons  the  women  of  die  {arm.  That  our  readers  hare  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one  another  is  evidenced  by  the  lar«e  and 
prompt  response  we  have  had  to  the  questions  which  are  printed  here  monthly.  There  is  no  payment  made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  All  answers  and  uiquines  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.      -  If  an  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


Questions  Asked 

Will  someone  tell  me — 

How  to  make  a  portiere  of  beads  and 
paper?  J.  M.  W.,  Ohio. 

How  to  make  cream  puffs? 

Mrs.  R.  T.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  stop  leaks  around  chimneys? 
How  to  prevent  paint  from  flaking  off 
inside  of  window-sash? 

N.  R.,  Connecticut. 

How  to  make  cakes  and  cookies  of 
honey?  F.  A.  T.,  Wisconsin. 

How  to  piece  and  join  the  blocks  of  the 
Swastika  quilt?       Mrs,  C.  M.,  Illinois. 

How  to  clean  a  new  soapstone  griddle 
so  that  the  cakes  will  not  stick? 

Mrs.  R.  B.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

What  kind  of  feathers,  and  how  many, 
to  use  in  making  a  feather  comforter,  also 
what  kind  of  cloth  for  the  covering? 

Mrs.  M.  O.,  Texas. 

How  to  cut  a  five-sided  quilt-block  pat- 
tern? A  Reader,  Indiana. 

How  to  cover  a  cotton  felt  mattress? 

J.  W.  L.,  Nebraska. 

How  to  make  portieres  of  Job's-tears,  or 
Job's-tears  and  beads? 

Mrs.  L.  D.  T.,  Ohio. 

How  to  make  Spanish  pork-chops;  also 
i^rench  baked  beans? 

Miss  M.  M.,  Michigan. 

The  best  way  of  cleaning  dust  and 
smoke  from  chenille  portieres? 

Mrs.  S.  p.  S.,  Connecticut. 

How  to  make  quilt-blocks  of  the  letters 
R  and  G?         Mrs.  D.  A.  K.,  Michigan. 

Different  ways  of  cooking  all  kinds  of 
beans?  Mrs,  S.  S.,  South  Dakota. 


How  to  make  Southern  corn  pone  and 
beaten  biscuit? 

Mrs.  E.  E.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  retain  the  pungent  taste  in  nas- 
turtium-seeds pickled  in  the  green  state? 

W.  S.,  Washington. 

Questions  Answered 

If  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Wisconsin,  will  send  her 
correct  address  to  Mrs.  R;  V.  Wilson, 
R.  D.,  North  Topeka,  Kansas,  she  will 
receive  a  cross-stitch  star  worked  on 
gingham. 

Peach  Cobbler  for  Mrs.  E.  E.  K.,  Penn- 
sylvania— Line  buttered  dish  with  ripe 
peaches,  and  sweeten.  Make  plain  cake- 
batter,  and  pour  over.  Bake  about  thirty 
minutes.    Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Mrs.  K.  E.  S.,  Oregon. 

Will  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Illinois,'  kindly  send 
her  address  to  the  Editor  of  The  House- 
wife's Letter-Box,  as  a  contributor  wishes 
to  correspond  with  her? 

If  Mrs.  L.  L.  J.,  Virginia,  will  send  a 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope  to 
the  editor  of  The  Housewife's  Letter- 
Box,  directions  for  knitting  honey-comb 
slippers  will  be  sent  her. 

How  to  Pack  Grapes  for  Winter,  for 

S.  E.  M.,  Virginia — Use  sawdust,  first 
putting  a  thick  layer  on  bottom  of  barrel, 
then  a  layer  of  grapes,  and  so  on  until  the 
barrel  is  full,  but  be  careful  that  the 
bunches  do  not  touch.  They  will  keep 
fine  in  this  way.  Mrs.  G.  A.  B. 

If  Mrs.  W.  P.  P.,  California,  will  soak 
her  white  table-cloth  in  warm  sweet  milk, 
fresh  from  the  cow,  it  will  take  out  claret- 
wine  stain.    It  will  also  take  out  ink-spots. 

Mrs.  G.  a.  B. 

Why  Cucumbers  Shrivel  up  After  They 
are  Pickled,  for  E.  J.,  Illinois — If  the 
vinegar  is  put  on  too  hot,  it  will  cause 
shrivel.  They  should  be  picked  and  put 
in  a  strong  brine  overnight ;  have  the 
vinegar  and  spices  ready,  and  let  cool  be- 
fore pouring  over.  Seal  and  set  away; 
they  will  not  shrivel.         Mrs.  G.  A.  ^. 


Raisin  Pie,  for  Mrs.  E.  E.  K.,  Pennsyl- 
vania— One  cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water, 
one  cupful  of  maple  syrup,  one-half  cupful 
of  vinegar.  Cook  together,  and  thicken 
with  flour  or  corn-starch.  Bake  in  two 
crusts.  Mrs.  S.  L.  N.,  Ohio. 

Chocolate  Pudding,  for  Miss  R.  B. — 
Heat  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  and  add 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar.  Dissolve  one 
square  of  chocolate,  or  more  if  desired, 
and  add  to  the  milk  and  sugar.  When 
boiling-hot,  add  two  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  corn-starch  which  has  been  dis- 
solved in  a  little  milk.  Flavor  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  One  or  two  eggs 
improve  this.  E.  A.,  L.  Kansas. 

Hot  Slaw,  for  Mrs.  B.  F.  G..  Ohio- 
Chop  one  small  firm  head  of  cabbage. 
Heat  one-third  cupful  of  vinegar,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Beat  one  egg 
well,  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  salt  and  pepper,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  mustard.  Mix  with  the  cabbage,  and 
when  the  vinegar  is  boiling-hot  pour  it 
over  the  cabbage,  stir  thoroughly,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  L.,  Kansas. 

Canning  Vegetables,  for  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mis- 
sissippi— Write  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
359,  entitled  "Canning  Vegetables  in  the 
Home,"  which  contains  minute  directions 
for  canning  beans,  okra  and  many  other 
vegetables.  From  experience  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  delicious 
vegetables  by  following  the  directions 
carefully  and  exactly. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  B.,  New  York. 

How  to  Remove  Milk  Stain,  for  Mrs. 
R.  P.  D.,  Michigan — Lay  the  spot  to  be 
cleaned  on  a  clean  cloth.  Then  take  a 
cloth  that  has  no  lint,  wet  it  with  ether 
from  the  bottle  (always  cork  the  bottle 
at  once,  as  ether  evaporates  quickly),  and 
rub  the  spot  well.  Repeat  until  the  spot 
disappears.  Ether  will  remove  almost 
any  spot  and  not  leave  a  mark. 

Miss  L.  E.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 


To  Remove  Milk  or  Cream  from 
Woolen  Goods,  for  R.  D.  T.,  Michigan- 
Pour  cold  water  on  spots  until  water  runs 
through,  and  rub  with  a  cloth  that  has  no 
lint.  I  saved  a  new  black  dress  by  this 
remedy.  Be  sure  to  pour  water  through 
until  it  is  clear.     Mrs.  A.  M.  J.,  Illinois. 

Elderberry  Wine,  for  Mrs.  W.  H.  C, 
Pennsylvania — Put  one  quart  of  strained 
elderberry  juice  in  a  gallon  jar,  add 
three  quarts  of  water  and  three  pounds 
granulated  or  soft  white  sugar  (less  if 
desired).  Let  stand  until  fermented  and 
settled,  then  strain,  put  in  bottles,  and  cork 
or  seal  tightly,  and  you  will  have  A  1  wine, 
for  any  use.  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Michigan. 

If  E.  J.,  Illinois,  will  try  my  recipe  for 
cucumber  pickles,  she  will  have  no  more 
trouble  with  them  shriveling  up.  One 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  salt,  one 
cupful  of  horseradish-root  sliced  thin,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  mustard,  one  gallon  of 
vinegar.  Put  cucumbers  in  glass  jars  or 
crocks,  and  pour  above  mixture  over 
them ;  they  will  keep  hard  and  crisp.  Do 
not  use  hot  vinegar,  as  this  causes  them 
to  shrivel.     Mrs.  J.  C.  M.,  Washington. 

How  to  Render  Honey-Comb  to  Get 
the  Beeswax,  for  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Ohio — Put 
the  honey-comb  in  an  iron  kettle,  add  a 
little  hot  water,  and  let  it  melt,  stirring 
with  a  stick.  When  melted,  strain  through 
a  thin  cloth  into  a  wooden  pail  which  is 
half  full  of  cold  water.  .Allow  to  stand  a 
few  minutes.  When  cold,  put  back  into 
the  kettle  which  has  first  been  wiped  dry 
with  a  clean  cloth.  Melt  and  pour  into 
a  greased  pan  to  cool. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  T.,  New  York. 

Mother's  Crullers  (Mrs.  S.  S.  McL.)— 
One  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  a  generous 
pinch  of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
nutmeg,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  stirred  into  two  cupfuls  of  flour. 
Add  enough  extra  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  out  one-fourth  inch  thick. 
Cut  into  rings  with  a  cake-cutter,  then  fry 
in  smoking-hot  lard  or  drippings.  Drain 
on  brown  paper,  and  dust  with  powdered^ 
sugar  while  hot.     Mrs.  H.  L.  Johnson. 
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Clothes  to  Meet  Many  Needs 

With  Patterns  to  Make  ELach  Garment 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 

THE  busy  mother  who  is  looking  for  practical  clothes  for  her  small 
children  will  find  the  four  designs  illustrated  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
worth  studying.  They  are  time-savers,  for  in  the  first  place  all  of  them 
are  cut  in  one  piece,  thus  making  it  possible  to  put  them  together  in  a 
very  short  time.  Then  in  the  second  place  they  are  so  simple  in  style  they 
can  be  most  quickly  washed  and  ironed.  The  little  school  apron  may  be 
unbuttoned  at  the  sides  and'then  ironed  flat.  Developed  in  any  of  the  pretty 
zephyr  ginghams,  the  dress  No.  1964,  the  apron  No.  1439  and  the  rompers 
No.  1999  would  be  not  only  practical  but  attractive,  while  the  combination 
is  dainty  made  of  long  cloth  and  trimmed  with  narrow  embroidery. 


No.  1986 — ^Weiist  with  Large  Arnilioles 

32  to  44  inch  bust.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  four  and  one- 
eighth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  two 
and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
Price  of  this  attractive  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 


THERE  are  so  many  pretty 
new  materials  which  are 
suitable  for  the  separate 
waist,  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  a 
successful  selection.  Crepe 
weaves  are  very  modish, 
and  many  of  them  show  the 
introduction  of  a  little  color 
in  either  stripes  or  small 
designs.  Pattern  No.  2202 
would  be  very  pretty  made 
of  one  of  these  new  crepes, 
especially  if  the  tie  matched 
in  color  the  design  in  the 
crepe.  The  trimming-bands 
may  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  waist  or  in  a  con- 
trasting color,  while  the 
buttons  may  be  colored 
crystal  ones,  unless  the 
waist  is  washable.  In  that 
case  they  should  be  either 
crochet  or  pearl. 


No.   1988— Misses' 
Plain  Tailored 
Shirt-Waist 


12  to  18  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium 
size,  or  14  years,  three 
and  one-eighth  yards 
of  twenty-two-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
The  price  of  this    pattern    is  ten  cents 


No.  1989— Misses'  High-Waisted  Skirt 

12  to  18  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  14  years,  three 
and  cme-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  and  three-eighths  of  forty-four- 
inchj^.material.    Price   of  pattern,   ten  cents 


No.  2195 
No.  2196 

No.  2195--Tucked  Waist  with  Long  Sleeves 

32  to  46  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  two  and  one-eighth  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  one  fourth  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 
for  girdle,  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  collar. 
Price  of  pattern  of  this  tucked  waist  with  long  sleeves,   ten  cents 

No.  2196 — Panel  Skirt  Cut  in  Six  Gores 

22  to  36  inch  waist.  Length  of  sldrt.  41  inches.  Material  required 
for  26-inch  waist,  six  and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-mch  material. 
This  is  an  especially  becoming  model.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2203 


No.  2202 — Plaited  Waist  Feistened  at  Side 

36  to  46  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust, 
three  and  five-eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch 
material,  or  two  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  con- 
trasting  material.     Price   of    pattern,    ten  cents 


THE  young  girl  has  not 
been  forgotten  on  this 
page,  for  there  are  two  at- 
tractive designs  here  illus- 
trated which  are  sure  to 
appeal  to  her.  There  is  a 
good  -  looking  shirt  -  waist 
and  slcirt.  No.  1988  and  No. 
1989,  and  an  attractive  dress 
suitable  for  many  different 
occasions.  It  is  No.  2203. 
and  it  includes  both  the 
waist  and  the  skirt  for  ten 
cents.  Order  Wom.\n''s 
Home  Companion  patterns 
from :  Pattern  Depart- 
m  e  n  t ,  Farm  and  Fibe- 
siDE,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ; 
Pattern  Department.  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  203  McClin- 
tock  Building,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


No.  2203— Misses* 
Dress  in  Russian- 
Blouse  Stj'le 

12  to  18  years.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  14 
years,  six  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  or 
four  yards  of  tliirty-«ix-in<i  material,  with  one- 
half  yard  of  velvet,  three  eighths  of  »  y»"l 
white  cloth  for  revers.  and  one-half  yard  of 
lace  for  chemisette.  The  Russian-blouse  suit  is 
an  especially  fashionable  model  for  the  young 
girl  this  season.  It  may  be  developed  in  either 
wash  or  woolen  materials.      Pattern,  ten  cents 

The  new  Spring  Catalogue  of  Woman's  Home 
Companion  patterns  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. March  25th.  It's  price  is  four  cents  and  it 
may  be  ordered  from  any  of  the  pattern  depots 


No,  2203 


No.  2204 — Child's  One-Piece  Combina 
tion  Garment 

1  to  4  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  2  years,  one  and  one-half 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  with  three  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  lace  anid  one  yard  of  insertion. 
This  child's  combination  may  be  made  up  of 
long     cloth.    Combination     pattern.     ten  cents 


No,  1439 — One-Piece  Apron  Buttoned 
at  Side 

4  to  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  eight  yards  of  twerity- 
seven-inch  material.  This  apron  ^  attractive 
if  made  of  a  plain  toned  wash  fabric  with  the  ed^es 
scaUopcd  in  a  darker  shade  or  in  a  contrastrog 
color      Price    of    this    apron    pattern,    ten  cents 


No.  1964 — Girl's  Dress  Cut  in  One 
Piece 

2  to  10  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  lour  and  one-fourti 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  two  yards  ot 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one-half  yard  o» 
contrasting  material  for  the  trimming,  1  he 
price    of    this    one-piece    pattern    is    ten  cents 


jsjo     ,999_Child's   One-Piece  Rompers 
Opened  in  Front 

1  to  4  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  meaium  size,  or  2  years,  two  .y^'-'ds  of 
twenty-seven-inch   ma  terial,   or   one  ""^-''^  ' 

yards  of  thirty-siz-mch  material.  Galatea  is 
a  ^ood  wearing  material  for  th^  rompers.  This 
c^ncein   white   and   colors      Pattern,   ten  cents 
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Easter!  Easter! 

Post -Cards  for  All 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 


I 


THE  glad  Easter  sea- 
son ■n-ill  soon  be  here. 
It  is  a  period  of 
friendship  and  pleasure. 
No-n-ada3-s  people  send 
tokens  of  friendship  at 
Easter-time  just  the  same 
as  they  do  at  Christmas- 
time. We  have  purchased 
for  our  readers  a  marvel- 
ous assortment  of  lovely 
Easter  post-cards.  Each 
card  is  a  masterpiece  con- 
taining a  most  delicate 
and  harmonious  blending 
of  colors. 

Beautiful  Collection 
Fifty  Different  Cards 

This  handsome  collec- 
tion of  Easter  post-cards 
contains  fifty  different  and 
distinct  designs  that  are 
new  and  unique  and  will 
have  a  message  of  Easter 
gladness  for  your  friends, 
relatives  and  neighbors. 
Just  think  what  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  one  of  these 
beautiful  post-cards  will 
bringtothefriendtowhom 
you  send  it.  It  is  those 
little  acts  of  kindness, 
consideration  and 
thoughtfulness  that  after 
all  make  life  worth  living. 

Enjoy  the  Season 

You  receive  in  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  that  you  give.  _  It  will 
be  a  source  of  mutual  satisfaction 
every  time  you  send  one  of  our 
Easter  post-cards  to  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive. The  illustration  does  not  begin 
to  do  jxistice  to  the  beauty  of  these 
cards,  i.  e.,  we  can  but  meagerly  por- 
tray the  color  of  the  cards  on  this 
paper,  because  the  illustration  is 
printed  in  only  one  color — ^black — 
while  the  cards  themselves  are  Utho- 
graphed  in  from  12  to  14  distinct 
colors.  The  gorgeovis  embossing  and 
delicate  touches  and  beauty  of  con- 
ceptioti  are  the  work  of  a  true  artist — 
one  who  has  devoted  the  best  part 
of  his  Ufe  to  portraying  the  true  and 
beautiful.  Our  supply  of  these  hand- 
some Easter  post-cards  is  necessarily 
limited,  but  if  you  take  advantage 
of  ovir  offer  within  the  next  20  days, 
we  will  surely  have  a  set  for  you. 

MAGNIFICENT  GIFT 
Now  Ready  for  You 

This  Easter  gift  is  now  ready  for 
you.  Just  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity at  once  and  write  us  a 
letter  to-day.  Remember,  the  cards 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent.  Easter 
Sunday  comes  earlier  this  year  than 
it  has  in  a  good  many  years.  Be- 
tween now  and  March  23d — Easter 
Sunday — is  the  season  of  Easter  post- 
cards. Get  in  your  supply  to-day. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  accept  one  of 
the  below  offers,  and  we  willjmail  you 
your  set  of  fifty  beautiful  Easter 
cards  right  away. 

OUR  EASTER  OFFERING 
Good  for  Twenty  Days 

OFFER  No.  1 

Each  reader  who  sends  us  fifty 
cents  for  a  one-year  subscription  to 
the  Everj--Other-.Saturday  F.\Hsi 
.\ND  Fireside,  either  new  or  renewal, 
•k\\\  also  receive  our  Special  Easter 
Offering  of  fifty  post-cards,  all 
charges  paid  by  us. 

OFFER  No*.  2 

Each  reader  who  sends  us  $1.0C 
for  a  three-year  subscription  to  the 
Everj'-Other-Saturday  F.\rm  and 
FiRKHiDF,  either  new  or  renewal, 
nill  also  receive  our  .Speeial  Easter 
Offering  of  fifty  post-cards,  all 
charges  paid  by  us. 

OFFER  No.  3 

Each  reader  who  sends  us  a  club  of 
two  yearly  suVj.scriptions  to  the 
Evcry-Olher-Salurday  Fabu  and 
Fireside,  at  40  rent--^  each,  will  re- 
ceivcas.Special  Club- Raiser  Premium 
our  .Special  Easter  Offering  of  fifty 
post-cards,  all  charges  paid  by  us. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Act 

Order  To-day 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHICT 
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Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

How  to  Serve  Them  in  Tempting  Ways 

By  Elizabeth  L.  Gilbert 


WITH  the  cellar  full  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  at  this  sea- 
son of  tBe  )-ear  it  is  not  hard  to 
serve  as  great  a  varietj-  as  in  summer. 
The  following  recipes,  used  by  generations 
of  Quaker  "housemothers,"  can  be  relied 
on  to  give  satisfaction. 

Scalloped  Com 

One  quart  of  canned  corn,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  melted  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  one  pint 
of  fine  cracker-crumbs.  Mix.  Butter  a  deep 
baking  dish.  Fill  with  alternate  layers  of 
crackers  and  corn.  Cover  with  rich  milk, 
until  the  crackers  absorb  it;  bake  in  hot 
oven  one-half  hour. 

Com  Oysters 

To  one  pint  of  canned  or  cooked  dried 
corn  add  one  beaten  egg,  one-half  teacupful 
of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  baking-powder.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  in  hot 
fat ;  fry  a  rich  brown ;  serve  at  once. 

Com  Soup 

Have  one  quart  of  milk  scalding  hot ;  add 
one  pint  of  canned  corn,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  teaspoonfiil  of  salt  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  celery-seed  (if  liked). 
Let  heat  thoroughly,  and  ser^e  with  crisp 
crackers  and  pickles. 

Com  Patties 

Make  patty-shells  of  rich  pie-crust ;  bake 
in  gem-pans.  Take  the  desired  amount  of 
canned  com,  let  cook  till  done,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  add  thick  cream. 
Thicken  if  necessary.  Fill  patty-shells,  set 
them  in  oven  to  brown.  Fine. 

Winter  Salad 

One  cupful  of  canned  corn,  one  cupful  of 
cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  cubes,  and  one 
cupful  of  chopped  celery.  Cover  with  a 
good  boiled  dressing;  serve  at  once. 

Com  Croquettes 

One  cupful  of  mashed  potatoes,  one  cup- 
ful of  cooked  canned  corn,  one  beaten  egg 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  stiff 
enough  with  cracker-crumbs  to  handle  easily. 
Form  into  croquettes.  Roll  in  cracker- 
crumbs.    Fry  in  deep  fat. 

Peas  in  Tumips 

Peel  the  desired  number  of  turnips.  Hol- 
low them  out  to  form  cups.  Boil  till  tender. 
Fill  with  canned  peas  that  have  been  drained 
and  heated  with  butter  and  salt. 

Tomato  and  Cheese 

Take  large  whole  canned  tomatoes,  and 
put  in  a  baking-pan.  Pour  sweet  cream  over 
them,  sprinkle  grated  cheese  and  cracker- 
crumbs  over  all,  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.    Bake  twenty  minutes. 

Cream  Tomato  Soup 

One  quart  sf  sweet  milk  (let  simmer)  and 
one  pint  of  canned  tomatoes.  In  the  toma- 
toes stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Add  to  hot  milk.  Then 
mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  smooth  in 
cold  milk,  and  add.  Cook  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  cream.  The  flavor  is  much  improved  for 
those  who  like  celery  if  you  add  one  cupful 
of  chopped  celery  to  this  soup. 

Tomato  Salad  . 
One  quart  of  canned  tomato  juice.  Let 
boil,  season  it  with  salt  and  celery-seed  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Have 
one-half  package  of  gelatin  dissolved,  and 
pour  tomato  juice  over  it.  Stir  into  this 
mixture,  when  nearly  cold,  one  cupful  of 
canned  tomatoes,  chopped,  one  small  red 
pepper,  chopped,  one  cupful  of  chopped  cab- 
bage and  one  cupful  of  chopped  nut-meats. 
Pour  into  large  jelly-glasses.  When  cold 
and  hard,  cut  in  slices,  and  serve  with  a 
good  mayonnaise  dressing.  Serve  with 
cheese  wafers. 

Tomato  Fritters 
One  pint  of  tomatoes.     Season  to  taste. 
Stir  in  flour  to  make  a  rather  thin  batter. 
Add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  '  Fry  in 
hot  lard."  Serve  at  once. 

Green-Bean  Salad 

One  can  of  beans,  one  cupful  of  chopped 
cold  boiled  potatoes  and  one  cupful  of 
chopped  pickled  beets.  Serve  very  cold  with 
good  salad  dressing. 

Beans  and  Pork 

One  can  of  beans  and  two  pounds  of  good 
boiling  pork.  Let  boil  till  meat  is  done, 
then  take  out  meat,  and  put  in  two  cupfuls 
of  chopped  cabbage  and  two  cupfuls  of 
chopped  potatoes.  Brown  meat  in  oven,  and 
pile  beans,  cabbage  and  potatoes  around  it. 
Serve  at  once.    Good  with  tomato  catsup. 

Fruit  Duniplings 
Take  one  quart  of  any  canned  fruit  you 
like.  Let  boil.  Have  ready  a  batter  made 
of  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspocSnful  of 
baking-powder,  one-half  teaspoonfuPof  salt 
and  sweet  milk  to  make  rather  thick  batter. 
Drop    by    tcaspoonfuls    over   boiling  fruit. 
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Bird's-Nest  Pudding 

One  quart  of  tart  fruit ;  let  come  to  boil- 
ing-point. Have  ready  a  batter  made  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  two-thirds  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  and  one-half  tcaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  one-half  cupful  of  milk.  Beat  this  till 
smooth,  then  drop  by  large  spoonfuls  on 
boiling  fruit ;  put  in  hot  oven,  and  bake  a 
rich  brown.    Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Ohio  Cup  Pudding 

Make  a  batter  as  for  fruit  dumplings. 
Have  cups  buttered.  Put  in  alternate  layers 
of  canned  fruit  and  batter.  Steam  thirty 
minutes.    Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Fruit  Custard 

Make  a  good  boiled  custard  of  one  quart 
of  milk,  three  beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch 
mixed  smooth  in  cold  milk.  Fill  baking- 
dish  one  third  full  of  canned  fruit ;  peaches 
are  best  for  this.  Pour  custard  over,  and 
bake  till  it  seems  firm.    Serve  cold. 

Indiana  Pnme  Pudding 

One  quart  of  cooked  prunes,  rubbed 
through  colander,  one  large  sweet  potato 
grated,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two  eggs,  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one 
quart  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  melted  in 
baking-pan.  Pour  in  pudding,  and  bake  one 
and  one-half  hours  in  moderate  oven.  This 
is  a  fine  recipe;  the  batter  is  very  thin,  from 
the  small  amount  of  flour  used,  but  thickens 
in  the  baking.  The  pudding  may  be  kept 
several  days.  It  should  be  served  cold  with 
rich  cream  or  custard  sauce. 

Canned  Fruit  Gelatin 

Use  one  quart  of  juicy  fruit,  boiling  hot. 
to  every  one-half  package  of  dissolved  gela- 
tin. Pour  in  molds,  let  get  cold,  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream.  Cherries  or  pineapple 
are  best  for  this. 

Dried-Apple  Pie  (Ohio) 

Soak  the  apples  overnight.  Stew  till  soft. 
Run  them  through  a  colander.  Add  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar  for  each  pie,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  cinnamon,  lump  of  butter  and  one 
beaten  egg.  Add  one-half  cupful  of  raisins, 
if  desired.  Bake  with  two  crusts.  This  is 
a  good  pie  in  spite  of  its  name. 

Shortcake 

Make  a  good  shortcake-dough.  Bake  in 
layers ;  split  layers,  butter  them,  and  add 
canned  cherries,'  berries  or  peaches.  Whip 
one  pint  of  cream  stiff,  and  add  one  cupful 
of  the  fruit  juice  and  one  cupful  of  sugar. 
This  is  a  very  satisfactory  "quick  dessert." 

Fruit-Tapioca  Ice 

Soak  one  cupful  of  pearl  tapioca  over- 
night. In  the  morning  add  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  water,  and  boil  till  clear. 
Stir  in  one  pint  of  canned  pineapple ;  cook 
ten  minutes.  Pour  into  mold,  and  let  get 
very  cold.  Serve  with  whipped  cream.  (Any 
canned  fruit  may  be  used  for  this.  Cherries 
are  especially  nice.) 

Fruit  Souffle 

One-fourth  pound  of  prunes  or  apricots, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  whites  of  four  eggs, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Stew  the  fruit,  mash 
well,  and  add  salt  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Beat  eggs  stiff,  add  sugar,  then  fold  in  the 
prunes.  Bake  in  slow  oven  one-half  hour. 
Serve  cold  with  custard  sauce  or  cream. 

Rice  Pudding 

Take  two  cupfuls  of  cooked  rice,  one  quart 
of  fruit  juice  and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Bake 
for  one  hour.  Beat  whites  of  two  eggs  stiff, 
add  a  little  sugar,  pile  on  the  pudding,  and 
brown.    Serve  this  pudding  when  it  is  cold. 

Wash-Day  Pudding 

Let  one  quart  of  canned  cherries,  or  ber- 
ries, come  to  boiling-point.  Have  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  corn-starch  beaten  smooth  in 
cold  water.  Add  to  the  fruit.  Boil  till 
thick  and  clear.  Pour  into  individual  molds. 
Serve  cold  with  cream.  This  thickened  fruit 
may  also  be  used  to  fill  ready-baked  pie- 
crusts. 

Fruit-Juice  Icing 
Two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  one-half  cupful 
of  tart  fruit  juice.    Boil  till  it  spins  a  thread. 
Pour  over  stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg. 
Beat  smooth,  and  use  at  once. 

Bread-Crumb  Pudding 
One  cupful  of  chopped  prunes,  two  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking-powder,  two  eggs  and  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  milk.  Steam  three  hours. 

Apple  Snow 

Take  one  (luart  of  canned  apples.  Rub 
through  a  colander.  Sweeten  well,  and  add 
five  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  gelatin  dissolved  in  one 
cupful  of  cold  water.  Beat  well,  adding 
picc'of  two  lemons.  Turn  into  a  mold, 
"i'htit'cold,  serve  with  whipped  cream. 
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it  so  much  when  I  had  to  sit  up  with  him 
anyway,  but  now  he's  better,  and  I'd  enjoy 
a  real  night's  sleep.  Hence  the  call  for  the 
dog." 

"I  can  understand  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Trouble  is,  it's  got  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
dog,"  Wright  went  on.  "One  with  some 
sense  and  discrimination.  I  can't  have  a 
brute  that'll  lunch  on  the  ferry  customers." 

"Of  course  not!"  Mr.  Dodd  agreed.  "I'll 
make  search  among  the  stocks  of  the  fan- 
ciers ;  delighted  to  oblige." 

"There's  that  coijimon  carrier  business," 
Wright  said,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "I'm 
not  so  clear  about  all  those  privileges  and 
obligations  as  I'd  like  to  be." 

Mr.  Dodd  opened  a  desk  drawer  and  pro- 
duced a  folded  document. 

"It  occurred  to  me  you  might  like  a  state- 
ment in — ahem,  in  plain  terms,"  said  he. 
"Therefore,  I  have  drawn  one  up.  I  trust 
you  will  find  it  xiseful." 

"I  confess  I'd  like  to  know  my  rights," 
the  ferryman  said  thankfully. 

"Inasmuch  as  you  propose  to  maintain 
them  ?  '  Mr.  Dodd  inquired  solicitously. 

"To  the  T  !"  Wright  said,  and  his  jaw  set 
in  determined  fashion.  "The  ferry  neigh- 
borhood's suffering  from  too  much  aborted 
American  humor." 

"Referring  especially  to  Simonds?" 

"By  no  means  excluding  him,"  said 
Wright.  He  rose  to  his  feet  in  preparation 
for  departure  "There  are  some  good  folks, 
though.  One  of  'era  is  running  the  ferry 
for  me  to-day,  and  a  woman  at  that — Mrs. 
Hutley.  She's  quite  a  character-^you  ought 
to  know  her." 

"I  trust  the  pleasure  will  be  mine,"  said 
Mr.  Dodd  politely.  Then  he  harked  back  to 
his  professional  role.  "No  other  points  in 
doubt,  eh?" 

"N — o,"  Wright  said  meditatively ;  "no 
legal  posers,  that  is.  But  there  is  a  mystery 
I'd  like  to  fathom.  Why  is  it,  when  I  try 
to  boil  coffee,  and  put  an  egg  in  the  pot,  I 
get  a  brownish  fluid  full  of  black  grounds 
and  an  egg  that's  poached  to  leather?" 

Mr.  Dodd  threw  up  his  hands.  "I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Then,  I  beg  you,  ask  Mrs.  Dodd  to  add 
to  her  good  works  and  tell  me  what's  the 
trouble,"  said  Wright  and  went  his  way. 

Chapter  XVI. — ^Mr.  Lomond  Serves  Notice 

'  I  'HE  rakish  red  car  shot  by  Wright  while, 
bundle-burdened,  he  was  toUing  up  a  little 
hill  three  or  four  miles  from  town,  snorted 
its  way  to  the  top  of  the  rise  and  stopped. 


As  the  ferryman  came  up,  Lomond  surveyed 
him  sourly. 

"Say,  you !"  was  his  salutation.  "Want  a 
lift?" 

Wright's  answer  had  the  virtues  of  terse- 
ness and  clearness. 
"No  !"  he  said. 

Lomond  showed  his  teeth  in  an  ugly  grin. 
"Don't  be  a  fool !  Get  in  !"  he  said.  "I've 
got  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Say  ahead,  then !"  Wright  suggested. 
"I'm  listening." 

"What's  the  use  of  being  a  muie?"  Lo- 
mond inquired.  "Chuck  in  that  baggage  and 
get  in  yourself." 

"Being  a  mule's  not  so  bad,  when  the  mule 
can  choose  his  company,"  Wright  retorted. 

Lomond  ripped  out  an  oath.  "Come  along, 
I  ftU  you  !  You  and  I  have  got  to  reach  an 
understanding,  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  I 
can't  waste  time  here.  I'm  in  a  hurry,  but 
we  can  thrash  out  the  business  as  we  ride 
along." 

"I  prefer  to  walk." 

Again  Lomond  sought  relief  in  profanity. 
"Oh,  if  you  choose  that  pose,  I'll  meet  you 
half-way,"  he  snarled.  "Call  it  a  favor  to  me, 
can't  you?  And  I  mean  it!  'Twill  be  a 
favor  all  right." 

"On  that  ground,  Mr.  Lomond,  I  accept," 
Wright  said  stiffly  perhaps,  yet  with  a  degree 
of  formal  courtesy. 

"Start  your  machine,  and  your  talk  when- 
ever you're  ready,"  he  said. 

Lomond  sent  the  car  forward  with  a 
boimd,  but  quickly  lowered  the  speed.  For 
all  his  recent  urgency,  the  conference  did 
not  appear  easy  in  its  beginning. 

"This  thing  has  got  to  stop,"  he  said  at 
last.  "You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 
I  wc t  have  it  go  on  longer,  and  that's  flat !" 

"A", ';,at  is  it  that  has  to  stop?"  \\'right 
asked  coldly.  "I'm  not  good  at  riddles. 
You'll  have  to  say  what  you  mean — if  you 
can." 

"You  stop  snooping  around,  pretending  to 
make  pictures,  and  striking  attitudes,  and 
doing  the  theatrical,  and  shooting  tame  bulls 
for  the  benefit  of  a  special  spectator,  and 
giving  out  yams  of  hold-ups  h.nd  sandbag- 
gings.  Say,  you  don't  think  you're  fooling 
me  for  a  minute,  do  you?" 

1'lf  you  think  a  tenth  of  what  you  say, 
you're  very  badly  fooled,"  Wright  said 
evenly.  "For  instance,  if  you  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dressing  that  wound  on  my 
boy's  head,  I  fancy  you'd  have  no  illusions 
about  the  sort  of  blow  that  made  it." 

"Bosh  !    Never  a  plainer  frame-up  !" 


Wright's  voice  took  on  a  bit  of  a  rasp. 
"Well,  I've  no  reason  to  deny  you  may  be 
the  better  authority  on  that  point." 

Lomond  whipped  about  in  his  seat.  "By 
thunder !  you  don't  mean  to  charge  I  had  a 
hand  in  that  ?"  he  shouted. 

Lomond  gritted  his  teeth.    "Curse  you !" 

"I  can't  deny  I've  considered  all  the  pos- 
sibilities." 

Lomond's  face  was  a  study,  but  he  got 
himself  under  control  with  a  mighty  effort. 

"See  here,  Wright!"  he  said.  "This  means 
fight,  but  not  now;  no,  not  now." 

"I've  never  referred  to  you  in  speaking  of 
this  case  to  anybody  else,"  Wright  said 
sharply.  "You  will  be  so  good  as  to  accept 
the  statement  without  qualification." 

Lomond  swung  back  to  eyes  front.  There 
was  a  pause  before  he  said:  "Let's  return 
to  the  main  question.  You're  here  under 
false  colors.  You're  here  to  steal  a  march 
on  me,  to  trespass  on  my  preserves.  And 
you're  going  to  quit  the  job!" 

"Am  I?"  A  smile  of  uncertain  import 
played  about  Wright's  mouth,  but  didn't 
extend  to  his  eyes.  "I  guess,  Lomond,  you 
don't  understand  the  permanent  ties  that 
bind  me  to  it." 

"What  is  it  you  want?  Money?" 

Wright's  smile  broadened.  "Not  now,"  he 
said.    "At  present  money  doesn't  figure." 

Lomond's  sneer  was  a  triumph.  "Not 
even  the  Lansing  money,  eh,  my  noble  knight 
errant?" 

"That's  another  matter  on  which  I  can 
suggest  greater  knowledge  on  your  part  than 
on  mine." 

Lomond  gritted  his  teeth.  "Curse  you! 
I'm  not  after  her  money,"  he  growled.  "I've 
got  enough  of  my  own.  I'm  no  fortune- 
hunter,  at  any  rate." 

"Purity  of  motive  always  commands  admi- 
ration," W^right  returned.  "And  you  may 
not  have  noticed  the  circumstance,  but  we're 
at  the  ferry  road." 

Lomond  applied  the  brakes  so  recklessly 
that  both  men  lurched  forward. 

"You've  had  warning — now's  your  time  to 
get  out  of  my  game,"  he  said  as  Wright 
stepped  to  the  groimd  and  began  to  gather 
up  his  belongings.  "I've  had  my  talk  with 
you,  man-fashion.  It's  up  to  you  to  show 
your  sense.  If  you  don't" — here  he  showed 
his  teeth— "if  you  don't,  you'll  rue  the  day 
you  thrust  yourself  in  my  path  !" 

Wright,  now  again  laden  with  his  baggage, 
stepped  back  a  pace. 

"Run  along,  Lomond,  run  along,"  he  said^ 
cheerfully.    "I'm  a  thousand  times  obliged 


for  the  lift  and  the  languorous  pleasure  of 
your  conversation,  but  as  for  the  game — 
why,  ithe  more  you  tell  me  to  get  out,  the 
more  pleased  I  am  to  stay  in." 

Chapter  XVII. — Once  More  the  Tory  Lady 

p>ETE'S  time  of  incapacity  had  not  been 
needed  to  satisfy  Wright  of  the  value  of 
the  part  the  boy  played  in  the  ferry  affiirs, 
but  it  certainly  served  to  impress  upon  him 
the  number  of  minor  duties  which  the  lad 
performed,  and  which  now  fell  to  the  ferry- 
man himself. 

A  task  which  fell  to  the  ferryman  was  the 
daily  journey  for  milk.  Time  had  been 
when  he  might  have  objected  to  carrying  a 
dented  tin  pail  along  the  public  thorough- 
fares, but  this  aspect  of  the  case  nOw  con- 
cerned him  less  than  the  time  occupied  in 
the  expedition  to  the  farmhouse.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  neither  burden  nor  the 
flight  of  the  minutes  was  in  his  mind  when, 
on  the  morning  after  his  ride  in  Lomond's 
red  car,  he  met  Nettie  Lansing  driving  in 
her  pony-cart.  The  girl  brought  Noddy  to 
a  ready  stop. 

"I've  learned  something,  Mr.  Wright,  that 
may  interest  you,"  she  began  briskly.  "First, 
though,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  frank  with  me. 
How  is  it  with  the  Tory  Lady?  I  can't 
credit  your  theory  that  after  all  these  years 
she  has  retired.  Honestly  now,  hasn't  she 
been  walking  lately?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered. "Once  or  twice  there  have  been 
queer  sounds  in  the  attic,  but  they  might 
have  been  heard  in  any  old  and  rickety 
house.  Then,  too,  since  Pete  has  been  in 
hospital,  I've  been  more  occupied  with  the 
pranks  of  beings  unquestionably  of  flesh  and 
blood." 

"Oh,  that  was  a  terribly  wicked  attack  !" 
she  cried.  "Great  grown  men  beating  a  poor 
little  fellow  so  brutally !  How  I  hope  the 
villains  will  be  punished  !" 

"The  account  won't  be  all  one-sided,' 
Wright  said  with  a  touch  of  grimness. 

"Then  you  know  who  they  are?" 

"I've  active  suspicions,  at  least.  Bui  you 
were  speaking  of  the  Tory  Lady." 

"Yes,  I'm  fascinated  by  ghost  stories,  and 
I'm  eager  to  leam  if  you've  made  any  dis- 
coveries." 

"Why,  hardly  discoveries,"  Wright  told 
her.  "Naturally,  I  wasn't  disposed  to  drop 
the  matter,  especially  after  you  posted  me 
on  the  traditions.  For  one  thing.  I  went 
over  the  attic  by  daylight  from  one  end  to 
[continued  on  page  40] 


YOU  0UGI1T 10  OWN  A  BUGGY 


Like  This  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy 


We  have  sold  49,000  of  these  buggies  and  every  last  one  of  them,  has  given 
absolute  satisfaction.  The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  presented  in  support  of  any 
vehicle  is  that  it  has  proven  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  users  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  severest  tests.  This  is  the  exact  standard  that  all  our  vehicles  live  up  to. 
Oxir  Triple  Panel  AutomobUe  Seat  Buggy  is  a  stylish,  comfortable,  easy  running  and 
substantial  vehicle  that  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own  and  ride  in.  In  addition  to 
combining  all  the  latest  features  in  design  and  construction  we  are  offering  this  vehicle 
to  you  at  a  price  that  is  at  least  $35.00  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  similar  buggy  from  your  home  dealer. 

Shipped  at  Once  From  Our  Warehouse 
Near  You 

These  buggies   are   carried   in    13  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  are  shipped  from  the 
city  nearest  you.    This  insures  prompt  service 
and  low  freight  charges.     We  owe  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  our  vehicle  business 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  build 
P"  F  ^       vehicles  to  last  and  give  absolute 
I     y^^^\  satisfaction. 

L^^^^^^V\ '  First  we  satisfy  ourselves  that 
^^^^^  K  \\    oar  vehicles  are  the  best  that 
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BRBTUNG' 

WITH 
VEHICUE. 

FACTS 
YOU  OUGHT 

TO  KNOW, 
SENT  POSTPAID. 


can  be  bailt  and  the  genuine  service 
resulting  from  thisstandard  makes 
satisfied  customers. 

$30.95  Top  Buggy 

Our  1913  Vehicle  Cat- 
alog  shows    a  Top 
Buggy  for  $30.95,  a 
guaranteed  Run- 
about for  $24.90,  a  Can- 
opy Top  Surrey  for 
^.80,  a  standard 
Farm  Wa^on  for 
$19.60  and  over 
one  hundred 
other  similar 
bargains. 


Our  Big  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog  for  1913 

Is  now  ready  for  you,  brim- 
ful of  quality  vehicles  of 
all  styles  at  bargciin  prices. 
This  handsome  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  colors  and 
describes  every  vehicle  in  de- 
tail. There  is  nothing  left  to  the 
imagination,  everything  is  plain- 
ly shown  and  clearly  explained. 
You  are  as  safe  in  ordering  from 
it  as  if  the  vehicle  actually  stood 
before  you. 

Write  for  This  1913  Vehicle  Catalog  and  Save  Money 

Fill  in  the  coupon  at  the  comer  of  this  ad  and  mail  it 
today,  or  just  send  a  postal  and  we  will  send  this  Big  Money  Saving  Book 
to  you  absolutely  free  by  return  mail.    Do  not  put  it  off.  The  few 
moments  you  use  now  will  result  in  your  saving  dollars  later  on. 

Our  Vehicle  Guarantee  is  a  most  unusual 
one  and  g^uarantees  you  absolute  satisfaction  for 
the  life  of  the  vehicle.    We  ship  on  30  Days*  ^  ^ 

Free  Trial  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  vehicle  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason. 


Sean.  Roebuck 
and  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen : — Please  send 
your  Special  1913  Vehicle  Catalog 
No.  72F25    to  the  undersigned, 
postpaid. 
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Big  Flower  Collections 

Going  Very  Fast 


Last  Chance 


5. 
6. 


^HE  demand  for 
our  E-ose-Bushes 
>  and  other  famous  Flower 
Collections  has  been  tre- 
'  mendous .  We  have  a  few 
more  of  the  Rose-Bushes 
and  other  plants  left  and 
'wash  to  give  those  readers 
who  have  not  obtained  one 
of  the  collections  one  more 
chance.  We  guarantee  that  you 
wiU  be  immensely  pleased  and 
'  dehghted  with  any  collection  that 
you  order.    Our  collections  this 
year  excel  all  previous  assort- 
ments in  size,  vigor  and  beauty. 

Four  Fine  Collections 

We  have  four  fine  collections  for  you 
to  select  from.  Any  one  of  these  col- 
lections would  be  a  bargain  at  more 
than  the  subscription  price  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  but  we  give  you  your 
choice  as  special  premium  with  your 
subscription. 

Six  Lovely  Roses 

This  collection  of  Rose-Bushes  is  the  finest 
we  have  ever  offered.  The  plants  are  un- 
rivaled in  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  color. 
They  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming 
season,  floweringnot  onIyonce,but  aU summer 
long.  This  collection  will  add  to  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  any  home. 
1.  Climbing  Meteor  Rose,  most  perfect  of 
climbing  roses. 

Ever-Blooming  Killamey  Rose,  beauti- 
ful hj'brid  tea  rose  of  exquisite  shade  of 
shell  pink. 

Rhea  Reid,  an  American  Beauty  type. 
Maman  Cochet,  queen  of  garden  roses. 
Famous  German  Rose,  unusually  vigorous  in  growth. 

Clothilde  Soupert,  perfect  in-  form  and  color.  A  French  white,  deepening 
to  rosy  blue. 

Six  Fine  Chrysanthemums 

Order  at  Collection  No.  102 

This  collection  contains  six  large-flowering  .Japanese  chrysanthemums. 
Silver  Wedding,  purest  white,  forming  a  flower  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Dr.  Enguehard,  Japanese  incurved.    Color,  true  pink. 
Millicent  Richardson,  a  beautiful  rose  violet. 
Golden  Eagle,  a  beautiful  shade  of  clear  yellow. 
Admiral  Sampson,  a  handsome  deep  crimson. 
Colonel  D.  Appleton,  soft,  creamy,  amber  yellow. 


This  is  a  part  view  of  the  Climbing 
Meteor  Rose  in  full  bloom. 


Guarantee 


All  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and 
well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming 
aeason.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  ex- 
actly as  described,  to  arrive  in  perfect 
condition  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
or  your  money  refunded. 


2. 


Four  Magnificent  Ferns 

Order  aa  Collection  No.  104 

Of  all  plants  for  interior  decorations, 
ferns  are  the  favorite.  You  will  receive 
the  following  four  lovely  plants  in  your 
collection : 

Boston  Sword  Fern 
Nephrolepis  Compact 
Plumosus  Nanus  Sprengeri 


Five  Elegant-Carnations 

Order  a*  Collection  No.  109 

The  carnation  is  unrivaled  for  rich, 
refreshing  fragrance,  diversity  of  color 
and  beauty  of  outline.    Here  is  a  list 
of  the  varieties  you  will  receive: 
White  Perfection  O.  P.  Bassett 

President  Roosevelt 
May  Day  •  Prosperity 


Our 
Ten 
Day 
Offers 


OFFER  NO.  1 

'  We  will  send  the  Rose-Bush  Ck)llcction,  or  any  Flower  Collection 
described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  three  full  years  (78  numbers),  all  for  -    -   -   -   -  $1.00 
OFFER  NO.  2 
/Wc  will  send  the  Rose-Bush  Collection,  or  any  Flower  Collection 
described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  two  full  years  (.52  numbers),  all  for     -    .    .    .    .  70c 
OFFER  NO.  3 
We  will  send  the  Rose-Bush  Collection,  or  any  Flower  Collection 
described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  one  full  year  (26  numbers),  all  for    ------  50c. 

CLUB-RAISER  SPECIAL 

Any  club-raiser  who  secures  only  two  sub.scriptions  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side at  40  cents  each  will  be  awarded  the  Rose-Bush  Collection,  or 
any  Flower  Collection  described  on  this  page.  An  additional  Collection 
will  be  awarded  for  each  additional  subscription  at  40  cents  each.  One 
of  the  subscriptions  in  club  may  belong  to  the  sender. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 

The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 


[COXTIXUED  FROM  PAGE  39] 


the  other.  It's  a  queer  old  place,  but  most 
prosaic ;  full  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
boards  that  are  shrunk  and  warped  and 
pulled  away  from  the  nails  which  used  to 
hold  them.  When  the  wind  blows,  the  house 
rocks,  and  those  boards  creak.  We've  had 
no  such  storm  as  raged  that  night,  and  so 
there  has  been  no  chance  to  make  compari- 
sons ;  but  with  a  gale  I  imagine  one  could 
hear  almost  anything." 

"But  that's  such  a  matter-of-fact  view ! 
Isn't  there  romance  in  your  soul?" 

"Enough — and  to  spare !"  Wright  said 
quickly,  with  an  admiring  glance. 

Miss  Lansing  met  the  glance  with  com- 
posure. "But  doesn't  it  extend  to  ghosts?" 
she  asked. 

"Only  slightly,  for  I  get  little  sympathy  at 
the  ferry.  Poor  Pete's  acquaintance  with  the 
legend  appears  to  be  limited  to  a  vague 
belief  that  something — 'It,'  he  calls  it — -wan- 
ders about  at  night  and  makes  things  un- 
pleasant I've  been  reluctant  to  question  him 
closely,  and  I've  nobody  else  I  care  to  talk 
to  on  the  subject." 

"But  you  have !"  she  said  indignantly. 
"It's  the  most  delightfully  creepy  mystery  I 
ever  heard  of." 

"Then  I  stand  corrected.  If  it  interests 
you,  I'm  delighted  there  should  be  a  mystery. 
I'll  accept  even  the  creepy  part  of  it." 

"People  have  been  interested  in  it  for  a 
century,"  she  pointed  out.  "There  have  been 
things  written  about  it — oh,  not  books,  you 
know,  but  articles  for  the  newspapers  and 


which  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  bound  to  do  away  with 
the  stage  on  which  the  spook  was  supposed 
to  appear  most  frequently.  My  old  lady 
told  me  that  the  ferry-house  then  had  a  gal- 
lery or  upper  porch  very  uncommon  in  the 
architecture  of  the  period  and  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Tory 
owner.  His  widow  was  said  to  have  5pent 
much  time  upon  it  after  she  was  taken  in 
and  cared  for  by  your  ancestors." 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  Wright  commented. 
"I'd  like  to  follow  the  ^ame  policy  with  the 
attic.  Of  course,  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  are  no  ghosts,  but  I — well,  I  hate  to 
have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  proving  it  every 
now  and  then." 

The  girl  declined  to  join  in  this  frivolous 
view.  "Your  uncle  may  have  been  a  skeptic." 
she  said,  "but  the  rest  of  the  town  believed. 
It  believes  still,  though  in  a  less  pronounced 
degree." 

"I  wonder  if  many  have  heard  of  the 
recent — er — er — demonstration,"  Wright  said 
half  questioningly. 

"I  think  not,  yet — "  she  hesitated,  "yet  I 
may  have  given  my  old  lady  a  hint,  and  I 
don't  know  what  she  may  have  had  to  say 
to  her  neighbors.  Then  Mr.  Lomond  found 
out,  but  he's  not  one  of  the  townspeople." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lomond  is  informed,  then?" 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind.  You  see,  though, 
he  had  got  an  inkling  from  what  he  over- 
heard when  you  and  I  were  discussing  the 
legend  the  other  day;  and  he  chanced  to 


The  rakish  red  car  shot  by  Wright  and  stopped 


that  sort  of  thing.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  scare — you  should  hear 
the  stories  some  of  the  old  residents  recall  I" 

"You've  heard  them,  I  fancy." 

"Indeed  I  have !  The  other  day  I  was 
riding  in  an  automobile,  and  we  stopped  at 
the  house  of  an  old  lady  who  remembers 
everything  that  ever  took  place  in  the  town." 

"I  am  devoured  by  curiosity." 

Miss  Lansing's  air  was  serious.  "You 
well  may  be  !  If  the  accounts  are  correct,  the 
people  whom  the  Tory  Lady  visited  fifty 
years  ago  heard  what  you  heard  and  also 
saw  her.  They  agreed  that  she  was  a  tall 
woman,  and  that  she  stalked  back  and  forth, 
wringing  her  hands,  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  now  and  then  groaning  dismally.  They 
had  a  theory,  too,  that  whoever  saw  her  or 
heard  her  came  to  great  misfortune.  It  seems 
that  a  man  who  had  leased  the  ferry  dis- 
appeared mysteriously,  and  another  man  who 
was  engaged  to  take  his  place  fell  from  the 
boat  and  was  drowned,  although  he  was 
known  to  be  a  good  swimmer.  The  combina- 
tion set  the  community  by  the  cars,  and 
there  was  such  a  to-do  that  your  uncle,  then 
a  young  man,  took  charge  of  the  ferry." 

"I'll  warrant  he  never  saw  the  Lady!" 
Wright  observed  with  conviction. 

"No  one  ever  knew  that  he  saw  the  Lady," 
Miss  Lansing  admitted,  "yet  there  isn't  any 
doubt  he  paid  some  heed  to  the  gossip.  At 
any  rate,  he  made  changes  in  the  house, 


come  in  while  I  was  with  the  old  lady — I  was 
out  with  him  in  his  machine,  you  know." 

"Certainly!"  Wright  spoke  the  word  so 
sharply  that  he  could  have  bitten  his  tongue 
for  thus  plainly  betraying  his  feeling.  The 
girl  smiled,  as  though  she  perceived  no  cause 
of  offense  in  his  manner. 

"It's  a  splendid  machine,"  she  said.  "He 
runs  it  very  nicely,  too,  considering  that,  as 
he  says,  the  newness  hasn't  worn  off." 

"Yet  he  had  that  breakdown." 

"Doesn't  everybody  meet  with  misadven- 
tures ?" 

"I  do,  surely,"  Wright  confessed.  "But 
please  don't  think  it  makes  any  difference  to 
me  whether  Mr.  Lomond  hears  of  the  ghost 
or  not.  I  dare  say  there's  no  individual 
ownership  of  such  yarns,  anyway.  What's 
vastly  more  to  the  point  is  that  I'm  tre- 
mendously obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you've  taken,  and  that  I'll  lose  no  time  in 
seeing  if  there  are  any  traces  of  that  old 
gallery." 

"May  I  learn  what  discoveries  you  make?" 
"You  shall   have  all   the  blood-curdling 
details." 

"I'll  drive  down  to  the  ferry  to-morrow." 

"The  report  shall  be  awaiting  you." 

"Good !"  she  cried,  tightening  the  pony's 
reins.  "Mr.  Wright,  you  don't  appreciate 
how  thrilling  it  is  to  be  in  touch  with  a  real, 
eighteenth-century  ghost  I" 

[continued  in  next  issue] 
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"E's"  in  the  Kitchen 

By  Elrene  Nisewanger 


EASE,  effort,  economy  and  extrava- 
gance are  some  of  the  "E's"  to  be 
found  in  the  kitchen;  there  are 
probably  others,  but  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  finding  any  or  all  of  these 
in  evidence,  depending  largely  upon  the 
woman  behind  the  culinary  gun,  since  all 
are  closely  related  to  food-stuffs  in  their 
cost,  preparation  and  preservation. 

There  is  waste  in  the  actual  throwing 
away  of  good  material — and  thereby 
may  hang  several  tales-^and  there  is 
waste,  inexcusable  waste,  in  the  unscien- 
tific, unhygienic  cooking  of  similar  good 
material,  or  in  the  serving  of  it  in  in- 
congruous combinations.  Hogs  and  poul- 
try may  profit  by  the  first  form  of  waste, 
nothing  profits  by  the  secqpd  extravagance. 
The  rule  for  cooking  cereals  is,  "Cook, 


Have  everything  ready  beforehand 

cook  thoroughly,  and  cook  again,"  yet  the 
breakfast  porridge  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
offender  of  all.  In  winter  this  may  be  put 
in  a  double  boiler  and  allowed  to  cook' 
slowly  all  night  wherever  fire  is  being 
kept  up.  At  any  season  of  the  year  it  may 
be  partly  cooked  by  the  supper  fire,  a 
little  cold  water  poured  over  it  to  prevent 
the  forming  of  a  crust,  then  re-heated  and 
cooked  more  by  the  breakfast  fire.  The 
surest  and  most  satisfactory  process,  how- 
ever, winter  or  summer,  is  with  a  fireless 


cooker.  Heat  the  radiator  and  make  the 
cereal  by  the  supper  fire,  put  both  in  the 
cooker,  and  let  the  cooking  process  con- 
tinue all  night.  For  breakfast  your  cereal 
will  be  better  than  by  any  other  method. 

This  excellence  of  flavor  is  true,  also, 
of  many  of  the  meat  dishes,  and  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  with  the  tougher, 
cheaper  cuts  that  are  inclined  to  be 
troublesome.  All  the  juices,  as  well  as 
the  fliavors,  are  retained,  also,  if  the  meat 
is  first  seared  over,  and  the  result  is  won- 
derfully tender  and  appetizing.  Actually, 
a  medium-priced  boiling  piece  will  mas- 
querade successfully  as  an  expensive  roast, 
and  a  tough  steak  make  the  family  wish  it 
were'  larger — an  example  of  economy  in 
the  cost  of  both  food  and  fuel. 

Extravagance  in  connection  with  fuel 
consists  in  using  more  of  it  than  is  neces- 
sary by  prolonging  fires  instead  of  using 
as  much  of  the  range  as  possible  when 
there  must  be  fire  for  some  one  or  two 
things.  Do  oven  work  and  long  boilings 
when  there  must  be  fire  for  washing,  iron- 
ing and  tasks  of  that  sort;  arrange,  while 
the  oven  is  busy  on  baking-day,  to  use  the 
top  of  the  stove  in  ways  that  will  do  away 
with  later  fires. 

Often  much  of  the  dinner  can  be  partly 
cooked  by  the  breakfast  fire  and  finished 
by  the  brisk,  short  fire  that  cooks  the  pota- 
toes and  makes  the  coffee.  Still  more 
often,  pies  or  a  not  too-elaborate  cake  may 
be  baked  by  the  breakfast  fire  without 
delaying  that  meal,  if  a  few  minutes  are 
spent  in  preparing  for  it  the  evening  be- 
fore in  connection  with  the  getting  or 
clearing  away  of  supper. 

H^arid  in  hand  with  extravagance  from 
waste  of  fuel  goes  extravagance  from  lack 
of  ice  during  the  warm  months,  waste  of 
good  food  and  great  waste  of  woman's 
time  and  strength.  When  a  husband 
"figures  out"  that  it  does  not  pay  to  put  up 
ice,  with  all  my  heart  I  wish  that  he  had 
to  take  the  extra  steps  every  day,  many 
times,  up  and  down  cellar  or  to  the  cave 
or  to  the  makeshift  cooler  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house ;  wish  that  he  had  to  do 
the  troublesome,  time-thieving,  "retail 
cooking"  necessary  in  the  endeavor  to 
prevent  waste  of  food ;  wish  he  could  be 
made  to  realize  even  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents  loss  that  is  bound  to  result  every 
season  with  even  the  most  economically 
minded  housewife. 

In  most  cases  the  saving  and  greater 
excellence  in  milk,  cream  and  butter  will 
oft'se^  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  ice,  leav- 
ing as  clear  gain  unnumbered  comforts, 
luxuries    and    economies    in    the  home. 


School  Credit  for  Home  Work 

By  A.  E.  Winship 


(~\NE  of  the  noblest  ways  in  which  the 
^'^schools  are  reaching  the  homes  is 
through  credit  in  school  for  home  helping 
and  home  living. 

Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  give  credit.  The  Train- 
ing School  pupils  in  the  Teachers  College, 
or  Normal  Department,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  plans,  but  the 
best  of  all  systems  for  school  crediting 
for  home  work  and  life  is  at  Spring  Val- 
ley, in  Polk  County,  Oregon. 

No  cliild  is  required  to  report  on  home 
work,  but,  if  he  chooses  and  if  the  parents 
■will  cooperate,  he  can  be  credited  as  per 
the  following  schedule : 

Building  family  fires  in  the  morning,  S 
minutes. 

Each  cow  milked,  5  minutes. 

Cleaning  out  the  iarn,  10  minutes. 

Splitting  and  carrying  in  supply  of  wood 
for  24  hours,  10  minutes. 

Each  horse  cleaned,  10  minutes. 

Turning  cream-separator,  10  minutes. 

Gatheriag  eggs,  10  minutes. 

Feeding  chickens,  5  minutes ;  pigs,  5  min- 
utes ;  horses,  5  minutes ;  cows,  5  minutes. 

Churning  butter,  10  minutes. 

Making  butter,  10  minutes. 

Blacking  stove,  5  minutes. 

Making  and  baking  bread,  1  hour. 

Making  biscuits,  10  minutes. 

Preparing  breakfast  for  family,  hour. 

Presparing  supper  for  family,  ^  hour. 

Washing  and  wiping  dishes,  each  meal 
15  minutes. 

Each  floor  swept,  5  minutes. 

Each  room  duste<i,  5  minutes. 

Each  floor  scrubbed,  20  minutes. 

Each  bed  made  at  night,  S  minutes. 

Washing,  ironing,  starching  all  of  own 
clothes  worn  at  school,  2  hoars. 

Each  bath  taken,  K  botw. 

Coming  to  school  with  clean  hands,  face, 
teeth  and  flails,  with  hair  combed,  10  min- 
ates  a  day.  '  _  \ 

Practising  a  music  lesson  for  39-'iTiiii'''' 
utes,  credit  for  10  minutes.         -  ' 

Retiring  on  or  before  9  P.  M.,  S  minutes. 


Bathing  and  dressing  baby  in  the  morn- 
ing, 10  minutes. 

Sleeping  all  night  with  window  open,  S 
minutes. 

Reasonable  credit  for  other  work  and 
personal  virtues. 

The  parent  must  give  the  child  state- 
ment each  morning  for  time  credit  earned. 

By  satisfactory  home  work  a  pupil  may 
earn  a  full  holiday  once  a  month. 

.  The  three  pupils  whose  home  work  is 
most  gratifying  receives  $3  each,  and  the 
three  next  in  order  receive  $2  each,  and 
the  amount  of  $15  is  appropriated  by  the 
school  board. 

A  pupil  whose  home  work  is  satisfac- 
tory receives  school  credits  up  to  ten  per 
cent,  credit  in  regular  school  work;  that 
is,  one  tenth  of  his  credits,  except  in  the 
eighth  grade,  may  be  earned  by  home 
work. 

The  money  received  from  the  school 
board  cannot  be  spent  by  the  child  while 
a  pupil,  but  it  is  placed  to  his  credit  in  a 
savings  bank. 

Every  pupil  whose  time  credits  amount 
to  one  full  day  in  one  month  may  have  a 
full  holiday  in  that  month. 

There  can  be  but  one  holiday  a  month, 
and  the  credits  must  be  earned  in  that 
month. 

Teachers  say  that  the  school  work  is 
much  better  done;  that  school  discipline 
is  much  easier;  that  the  boys  and  girls 
greatly  improve  in  manners  and  morals; 
that  attendance  is  much  more  regular  and 
prompt. 

Parents  universally  enter  into  the  plan 
and  take  time  to  report  the  minutes  earned. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  thirty- 
three  pupils,  and  she  gets  thirty-three 
notes  from  the  parents  each  morning. 

She  issues  a  voucher  to  each  child  for 
the  total  number  of  minutes  earned. 

It  is  net  untjsiral  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
average  two  Itours  a  day  for  the  week. 
'    Every   child    comes    to   school  clean 
'enough  ' to  earn  credits.  '  '       ■      '  ■  ■ 

EVe'ry  cliild'  sleeps  •  with  open'  windows, 
and  they  all  go  to  bed  before  9  p.  m. 


The  rich  and  pros- 
perous clacB  can 
always  command 
tho  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver- 
age home  lover 
needs  the  Epeor 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  **He  helped 
us  to  fiimish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.'*  1  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  lif  e'E  work. 
Write  for  my 
Ei°r  Free  Catalog 
\aax3. 

SPEAR 

of 

Pittslrargli 


World's  Greatest  Home  Furnisber 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Fumishlnga  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Home  Lovers  all  over  the  land. 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  lair,  square  treat- 
ment extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just- 
ly claim  to  be  the  World's  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  plan  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami- 
lies of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com- 
forts, necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


All  yon  need  to  do  is  shnply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear 
Bargain  Catalos-  Itiajast  like  bringing  an  enormous 
Btock  of  Home  F urn ishaigs— many  times  the  size  of 
even  the  greatest  city  store— right  to  your  home. 
Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patteme  and  desigTis  pho- 
tographed from  the  original  goods.  Spear's  Bargain 
Catalog  shows 


Spear's  Rag 
Bargain 

\  A  hi^  color  Bros- 
Is  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith- 
er green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen- 
did quality. 
S^No.  C.  W.4602, 
9x12  size. 

^Price.$11.95. 
^SliSQ  Cash. 
75c  per 
Month 


famiture.       Dished,  Mattresses, 

Carpets,  Rags,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves,Ranges,  Washing  Machines,  Springs. 

RetrigeratoTS,  Lace  Cortains,  Silverware, 

Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


SppiiPplipiiistpw 


CO 


Spear  has  full  eonHdence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  for  all  theirneeds.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 
goods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
for  you  to  pay? 


Anything  yon  order  from  Spear  off  Pitts- 
burgh will  be  shipped  with  privflege  of  30 
days' free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— ho 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themsejvea 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act- 
ual test.  Isn't  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  bo,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 
perfect  eatisEaction,  or  Spear  wouldn't  today 
be  the  World's  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 

Spear's  Famous  ^o"^a?i^¥t?'«S!^ 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
;olden  ©ak  Rocker  with  high 
Jack,  fully  tufted  and  button- 
ed, upholstered    with  high 

frade  black  Sylvan  leather, 
eat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs  and  has  beautiful 
ruffled  edge.  Wide  arms,  front 
posts  of  handsome  design. 

Mail  Free 
CoaponNow 

You  need  the  won 


w.  201— sii.es— 

50  Cash— Bal.  75o 
Dntbly.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed, 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide- 
woven 
wire 
spring,  . 
coil  aup- 
_  ports;  60 

lb.  cotton  top  mattress,  2  pillows. 

New  Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Solid  oak 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  idrawers, 
china  cup- 
boards, spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers,  47 
ins,  wide;  25 
ins.  deep;  70 

bigh.  Hcczesa 


$9.95,  n  JO  1^ 
Gtsb.  75c  Montldr. ' 

Newest  ''Auto"  Go-Cart 


enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and  ; 
heavy  round  i 
tubular  steel 
pushers. 
Enameled  cross 
handle  and  nickel   

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
fiat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten- 
sion hood  with  fall  curtained  sides  and  back. 


CaSi^^it^^efa^  1  SPEAH  &  CO..  Dept.  T-68  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1 

you  might  as  well  have  i  Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog,  g 
itj  whether  you  think  |  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part,  I 
of  adding  any  articles  ■ 
to  your  home  now  or  I 


not.  Just  send  Spear  I 
your  name  today,         '  NAME,, 

SPEAR  &  CO.,  I 

Dept.  T6S  P 
Pittsburgh,  Pa< 


I 
I 

[  ADDRESS   


The'N^tAfraifffiind 


HOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  READY  ROOFING. 

UMITO  READY  ROOFING  IS  THE  KIND  TO  BUY. 

It  ie  the  best  roof  that  yon  can  possibly  put  on 
your  baildinps.  It  is  woathpr-resisting,  not 
affected  by  the  sun,  and  will  positively  not 
taint  cistern  water,  because  it  is  coated  with 
pure  asphalt.  It  is  honestly  made  from  long 
fibre,  all-wool  felt— It  is  low  priced  roofing, 
but  not  cheap  roofing.  Yon  can  pave  a  good 
many  roofing  dollars  by  buying  UNITO  Ready 
Roofing. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  NONE  CAN  BEAT 

you  must  be  satisfied,  or  No  Pay.  We  want  to 
send  you  samples  of  UNITO  Ready  Roofing— 
We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  test  it,  and  how  to 
test  any  roofing  that  you  are  asked  to  btiy. 
We  are  not  afraid  to  have  yoxi  test  UNITO 
Ready  Roofing,  because  we  know  that  we  can 
show  you  that  It  is  the  best  roofing  that  you 
enn  possibly  put  your  money  into.  Write  far 
Free  Samples  aad  with  them  we  will  seud  you 
our  roofing  book.  This  takes  you  through  the 
factory,  and  explains  iust  how  UNITO  Ready 
RooHo's  is  m:ide.  It  shows  yon  UNITO  Ready 
Roofing  in  all  stvles,  so  that  you  can  surely 
find  in  it  a  roofing  just  suited  for  any  build- 
ing you  have  on  your  place. 

Write  for  this  book  today,  and 
learn  how  to  save  roofing  dollars. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 

146  United  Factories  Building,     Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Leading 
Woman's  Magazine 

The  Woman's  World  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  magazine  ever  printed  for  the 
money;  in  fact,  is  superior  to  many 
magazines  selling  for  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture that  money  can  buy.  The  contents 
of  the  Woman's  World  are  selected  with 
a  view  of  entertaining  and  educating  its 
readers.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low  price. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
Woman's  World  without  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  Farm  and  Fikesibe. 
You  can  get  the  leading  medium-priced 
woman's  publication  for  two  whole 
years  without  cost  by  extending  your 
own  subscription  to  Farm  and 
FiKEsiDE  one  year. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  ) 

regular  price  30  cents  1        Botk  for 

Woman's  World,  two  years  (  SO  cents 

regular  price  50  cents  } 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Other  Farm  Papers 

With  Farm  and  Fireside 

ASA  SPECIAL  accommodation  to  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  take  some  of  the  special 
Z\  purpose  farm  papers  we  have  obtained  a  special  price  on  the  below  club.  This  is  a 
■*  ^■profitable  offer  to  accept.  You  can  get  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  the  National  Farm 
Paper,  which  deals  in  a  broad  national  way  with  the  various  related  subjects  connected  with 
farming.  The  man  who  desires  to  specialize  on  poultry,  dairying,  horticulture,  can  also  get 
the  special  trades  paper  that  be  wants  for  his  particular  hobby.  The  three  papers  that  are 
offered  bdow  in  connection  with  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  are  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
Our  offer  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  get  them  at  just  half  price. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year  50c 

KimbaH's  Dairy  Farmer,  1  year    -  -  -  50c 
Poultry  Husbandry,  1  year  ------  50c 

Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer,  1  year  -  -  $1.00 


Total  Value 

$2.50 

Our  Rate 

$1.25 


For  a  Limited  Time  Only 
^Send  YouK  Order  to  FA«M'  AND  FM^E,  SpnngfieW,  0. 
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This 
tube  means 
more  to  you  than  just 
a  deliciously  flavored 
dentifrice. 

The  regular  use  of  Colgate's 
means  cleaner,  whiter,  sounder 
teeth — and  that  means  better 
digestion  and  better  health  for 
work  or  play.  Ask  your  dentist 
next  time  you  visit  him  —  he 
will  tell  you  the  same. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  cleans 
and  polishes  thoroughly  but 
does  not  scratch  the  enamel  or 
cut  the  gums. 

Your  dealer  has  it — or  we  will 
send  a  trial  tube  on  receipt  of  4c 
in  stamps.  Ask  for  our  booklet 
"Colgate  Comforts,"  containing 
interesting  readii^.  It's  free — 
and  so  is  our  booklet  for  little 
folks,  "The  Jungle  Pow  Wow." 
Ask  for  it  for  the  children. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  89 
199  Fnltoo  St,  New  York 


The  Road  and  the  School 

By  C.  H.  Claudy 


Makers  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


OUT  of  twentj'-five  million  children 
in  the  United  States,  less  than  eight- 
I  een  million  go  to  school. 

I     Are  your  children  a  part  of  the  eighteen 
;  million,  or  of  the  seven  million'? 
i     Of  those  seven  million  children  who  do 
I  not  go  to  school,  half  of  them  live  in  the 
country,  in  the  country  where  bad  roads — 
muddy    roads,    rutty    roads,  dangerous 
roads — not  only  prevent  them  frotn  get- 
ting to  and  from  school,  but  by  their  im- 
j  poverishment  of  the   farm  prevent  the 
existence  of  any  good  schools  for  them  to 
I  go  to ! 

1     Five   of    our    forty-eight    States  are 
known  as  good-roads  States,  because  of 


Violin  Music  Given 


We  want  many  thousands  more  TioliD  players  to 
trnow  our  celebrated  "BOOT  V10I-1>'S",  Easy  Orches- 
tra Books,  and  Music.  For  the  names  of  five  violin 
players,  we  will  give  you  a  50-cent  music  book,  con- 
taminfr  24  pieces  of  copyright  music.  Waltzes,  Two- 
Steps,  etc,  printed  oo  fine  paper,  also  our  new  hand- 
some illustrated  color  catalog  of  Violins,  Guitars.  Man- 
dolins. Stiings.  Bows.  etc.  Write  names  and  addresses 
plainly  and  enclose  10  cents  for  mailing  charge  on  your 
music  boot.  Money  bact  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS.  1541  E.  55tb  St.  Chicaeo 


Are  the  roads  in  your  neighborhood  good 
ones  like  this? 

their  large  percentage  of  good  roads  com- 
pared to  their  total  road  mileage.  They 
are  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Ohio  and  Indiana. 

In  these  States,  with  an  average  im- 
proved road  mileage  of  almost  35  per 
cent.,  more  than  77  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  attending  school. 

Out  of  many  States  which  can  be  called 
bad-roads  States,  five,  pretty  well  scat- 
tered, were  chosen  for  statistical  com- 
parison. They  are  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
-Arkansas,  South  Dakota  and  Georgia. 
In  these  States,  having  an  average  im- 
proved road  mileage  of  1.5  per  cent.,  not 
quite  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  attend 
school.  Seventeen  per  cent,  of  those  who 
go  in  the  good-roads  States  kept  home  in 
these  States  because  of  bad  roads ! 

But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it!  What 
of  those  children  when  they  are  grown 
up?  Will  they  form  the  basis  of  such 
shameful  statistics  of  illiteracy  as  can  now 
be  shown?  In  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Xorth  Carolina,  with  a  total 
population  of  almost  eight  millions  of 
people,  there  are  about  375,000  illiterate 
men  and  women,  native-born,  white.  More 
than  4.75  per  cent,  illiterate,  with  98.5  per 
cent,  of  roads  unimproved. 

Now  turn  the  shield— look  at  the  other 
side.  In  four  good-roads  States— Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Rhode  Island — with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  six  millions  of  people,  there 
are  but  20,500  illiterate  men  and  women, 
white,  born  of  native  parents.    In  per- 


Sent  To  You  For  A 
Year's  Free  Trial 


"Why  Shouldn't  You  Buy 
As  Low  A.S  Any  Dealer? 

More  tban  250.000  people  have  saved  from  823  to 
tl23  In  purcbaslng  a  hlgb  grade  orgaaor  mano  b? 
the  Cornlsb  Plan,— wby  shouldn't  you?  Here  Is 
OurOf  fer.  Toa  select  any  of  the  latest,  choicest 
Cornlsb  styles  of  Instruments,— we  place  It  in 
your  home  for  a  year's  free  nse  before  you 
need  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  lu   It  It  Is 
not  sweeter  and  richer  In  tone  and  better 
made  than  any  you  can  buy  at  one-third  more 
than  we  ask  you,  send  U  back  at  our  expense. 

You  Choose  Your 
Own  Terms 

Take  Three  Tears  to  Pay  If  Needed. 

The  Cornlsb  Plan,  in  brief,  makes  the  maker 
prove  his  Instrument  and  paves  you  one-third  what  other  manufacturers  oi  hlgb 
grade  Instruments  must  charge  you  because  they  protect  their  dealers. 

Let  Vs  Send  to  You  Free  the  New  ComisH  BooK 
It  Is  the  most  beautiful  piano  or  organ  catalog  ever  published.  It  shows  our  latest  styles  and  explains 
everything  you  should  know  before  buying  any  instrument.  It  shows  why  you  cannot  buy  any  oiber 
high  grade  organ  or  piano  anywhere  on  earth  as  low  as  the  Cornlsb.  Vnu  siiouM  have  this  beautiful 
book  before  buying  any  plana  or  organ  anywhere.  ^amhIcK  'Washington,  J> 

—  '  Is  paper.  ^Vl  1L>V»t  E«tflhH«lieii  over  50  Years 


Write  for  It  today  and  please  mention  tbii 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

7c  »ay«rUS(  kuj  tJUMoeu.cikk?  ce«  fr'.es J*  uid  iDtrodaef  our  »ulorue  ofElcia 
Wktciiii  «<  wtil  •«□(!  fLt*  aunst  vtiob  b;  c:^i  [>09i  pud  for  Q  fi  LY  98 
^  £  1^7*3,  0«e(leis*a'*«lu.fall  &ljk«l  fllvei  pUttd  csm.  ArAb'te  diil.  Ufcr 
Tnnriiini,  'w%m  wiH']  «a<3  nva  Mt,  a  pvffvct  tltaakMpcr  uid  follj  fnfcrutced 
tot  &  J— it  8«T)d  taiB«a«  to  na  vitb  9^.u)d  wucti  will  t>«»pat  by  remru  tull 
po«t^d   a»rt«fteti«iitu»r»oWa  01  n>oB«7  fafnoded   Band       tcdiy.  Addr«M 

R.  E.  CBAIMERS  S  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


"For  all  the 
Little  Ills" 


Vaseline 


lOc  Postpaid 


For  all  the  little  ills  of  all  the  family.  "Vaseline"  is  best. 
Cleansing,  soothing,  softening  to  rough  or  irritated  skin. 
Relieves  minor  irritations  of  the  throat. 

The  diEferent  "'Vaseline"  preparations,  each  for  particular  uses,  arc 
pure,  simple,  safe  home  remedies.   Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

In  handy  gUut  boUle$,  eterywhere.   Refttse  tubetitutea. 

Chesebrough  Maiaafacturing  Coxnpany 

36  State  Street  (Conulidated)   New  "Vork 


centage,  .75  per  cent,  are  illiterate,  and 
these  illiterates  live  in  States  where  there 
are  30  per  cent,  and  over  improved  hard 
roads.  In  other  words,  education  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  hard  road — as 
roads  improve,  illiteracy  decreases.  Has 
your  child  the  chance  to  become  one  of 
the  illiterate  thousands  in  a  bad-roads 
State?  If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Many  children  are  killed  each  year 
walking  railroad-tracks  to  school.  Why? 
They  have  no  roads  to  walk  on.  ilany 
children  each  year  have  no  schools  to  go 
to.  Why?  The  roads  are  so  bad  there  is 
no  profit  in  farming,  no  money  for 
schools,  no  progress,  no  growth,  no  ambi- 
tion. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
3-earh'  have  to  do  with  a  little  schooling, 
a  little  part  of  a  term  at  school — why? 
Because  Father  needs  their  help  on  the 
farm — he  isn't  making  money  enough  to 
spare  his  children's  time  for  school-days, 
because  he  has  to  paj-  so  much  for  hauling 
his  crops  to  market  he  has  no  profit  left 
for  extra  hired  help! 

Isn't  it  yoitr  problem  too,  Mrs.  Mother? 
Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to  agitate  the 
question?  Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to 
bring  it  up  in  church,  in  school,  in  society, 
in  club,  in  neighborhood — to  talk,  to  in- 
quire, to  agitate,  to  educate,  those  who 
don't  know,  and  perhaps  don't  want  to 
know,  to  understand  that  the  expense  of 
good  roads  is  like  the  expense  of  a  new 
thrashing-machine,  plow  or  pair  of  horses, 
sure  to  come  back  man}'  fold  in  the  course 
of  time? 

Think  it  over.  And.  while  you  are 
thinking,  look  at  these  two  pictures,  and 
see  which  condition  your  own  neighbor- 


are  they  stony,  muddy  and  full  of 
bad  ruts  like  this? 


hood  school  is  in,  your  own  roads  are  in, 
and  then,  if  they  are  not  the  best,  isn't  it 
worth  while  to  change  them  from  like- 
nesses of  No.  2  to  No.  1  ? 


Grains  of  Wisdom 

The  latest  thing  in  the  kitchen  is  bag- 
time  cooking. 

Study  your  boy — and  steady  yourself 
in  correcting  your  boj'. 

Don't  overwork  that  boy  of  yours,  nor 
his  mother,  nor  his  father. 

Make  your  money  go  a  long  way,  but 
not  such  a  long  way  that  it  won't  come 
back. 

The  money  lost  because  the  road  is 
rough  would  build  a  road  quite  good 
enough. 

Mind  your  own  business,  and  if  you 
are  paid  to  mind  some  other  man's,  mind 
it  as  if  it  were  your  own. 

He  who  forgets  the  bad  he  knows  about 
people  and  remembers  only  the  good 
could  not  have  a  better  memory. 

Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge  for  a  rainy 
day,  since  those  are  the  days  upon  which 
they  have  the  most  time  to  talk. 

There  are  corn-club  boys  of  sixteen 
who  know  more  about  raising  corn  than 
their  grandfathers  knew  at  sixty. 

The  paper  bag  seems  to  have  found  its 
way  into  our  cooking — or,  to  be  accurate, 
our  cooking  has  found  its  way  into  the 
paper  bag. 

The  cow  that  attempted  to  jump  over 
the  moon  never  came  back  to  earth.  The 
man  in  the  moon  caught  her  and  has 
been  making  green  cheese  ever  since. 

In  that  part  of  the  cities  where  the  rich 
people  live  the  residences  are  far  apart, 
and  in  that  part  wiiere  the  poor  people 
live  the  houses  are  close  to  each  other — 
showing  that  wealth  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  people  farther  apart,  while  povert) 
brings  them  into  closer  proximity. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  15,  1913 

$1200.00 

IN  COLD  CASH 

Made,  Paid  and  Banked  in  30  days,  by 
Stoneman — $15000.00  To  Date 

Eead?!-,  this  offer  is  open  to  yoo— this  money— 
the  cold  cash— can  be  yoors.  You  and  you  alone  bv 
waiting  too  long  can  lose  it.  ~ 
Investigate  today— ipet  the  proof. 
Send  your  name  and  address — 
but  NO  MONEY-this  very 
minnte. 

$  1  000.0  0 
PER  MAN 
PER  COUNTY 

Don*  t  w  o  r  ry  — 
don't  find  ezcnsea  — 
no  experience  is  necess- 
ary —  business  supplies 
the  capital.  You  don't 
have  to  wait  a  month — 
not  even  a  week— pay- 
ments can  start  the 
first  day— euid  continue 
daily  up  toSlOOO.CO  per 
month,  per  county.  For 
years  we  have  been 
qnletly  picklne  Aen 
from  all  walks  of  life, 
ministers,  clerks,  far- 
mers, preachers,  doctors  lawyers,  teachers  and  so 
on— enabling  them  with  our  co-operation  and 
$50,000.00  appropriation  to  get  what  we  here  offer 
and  can  do  for  you— SIOOO.OO  per  man.  per  county. 
Some  of  these  men  you  may  bnow— poeeibly 
have  envied  without  understanding  the  reason  of 
their  prosperity. 

INVESTIGATE  AND  BE  AMAZED  i>en>and  absolute 

m  ^     .  ■    ,         .  proof- accept  no 

other  kind.  Either  we  have  the  best  thln^  that  eTer 
happened  or  we're  colossal  liars.  Ask  Schleicher, 
minister,  whether  it's   true  that  he  received 

$195  TWELVE  HOURS  AFTER  APPOINTMENT; 

Langley,  Ureryman,  SllS  first  day;  Basp.  acent.  $1685 
in  T3  days:  Beem.  solicitor,  S1&4.25  weekly  for  12  weeks; 
Korstad.  farmer.  S2212  in  a  few  weeks;  Zimmerman, 
farmer,  83-36  in  30  davs;  Juell.  clerk,  S6S00;  Hart, 
farm  ^r.  S5C>00;  Wilson,  cashier,  SSOXJ  in  30  days.  Let 
as  refer  yoa  to  these  mea.  to  the  C.  S.  seTenuaeDt 
to  banks,  business  houses,  noted  people  at  home  and 
abroad.  Heed  this  caution  from  Chas.  Starr,  of 
Mich.,  who  writes,  "Sorry  this  field  is  closed. 
Should  have  acted  sooner  but  was  skeptical.  Your 
local  man's  ffreat  success  has  set  everybody  talking 
and  proves  I  was  a  chump.  Wonderful  what  a  man 
can  do  with  a  real  opportunity."  Then  read  this 
from  Ijodewlck  who  acted  quickly:  **Lncky  I  an- 
swered ad.  It's  great.  Money  coming  fast.**  Which 
will  you  be.  Starr,  a  victim  of  "neglected  opportun- 
ities** or  Ix)dewick,  the  "early  bird.'*  To  escape 
Starr's  fate,  send  your  postal  this  very  minute— 

SPEND  ONE  CENT  TO  MAKE  THOUSANDS. 

Strange  invention  startles  world.  Gives  every 
home  that  long-desired  blessing,  a  modem  bath- 
room with  hot  and  cold  running  water  facilities 
for  only  So.  50.  No  plumbing— no  water  works— self - 
heating.  Only  ten  minutes  to  install.  Gives  cleans- 
ing plus  friction,  massage  and  shower  baths  in  any 
room.  Equivalent  to  any  S200  bathroom.  Over  200,000 
delighted  users.    Used  by  U.  S.  government. 

More  remarkable  than  this  invention  Is  oor 
startling  plan  of  universal  distribution  through 
speeiel  representatives  who  become  virtually  profit 
sharlnsr  partners  in  a  busin'ess  that's  immense — ex- 
citing—facinating — dignitied  —  and  above  all.  has 
enabled  them,  will*enable  you,  to  get  SIOOO.OO  per 
month,  per  county.  Asking  to  be  shown  doesn't  obli- 
gate yon  one  bit.  Investigate  today  by  all  means. 

ALLEN  MFG.  CG.,3622  ALLEN  BLDG.,  TOLEDO.q 
DOni'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 

Save  18.00  to  «22,0O  on 

[cosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters  1^ 

hy  not  bay  the  Best  when  you 
'  them  at  such  low  un- 
eard-of  Factory  prices. 
*ur  new  Improvements 
absolutely  surpass  any 
thing   ever  produMd. 
Save  enough  on  a  single 
stove  to  buy  your  wlnter*B 
CueL  Thirty  days  free  trial 
In  your  own  home  before  yon 
buy.   Send  postal  today  for 
laree free  oatalog and  prie«a. 
^aytjte^^gjMjJj^^ 


^  Address 
RatHa  St»T»  C 


Best  light  for  homes,  stores, 
factories,  churches  and  public  halls. 
Makes  and  barns  it  own  £ss.  Brighter 
than  electricity  or  acetylene.  Oheaper 
than  kerosene.  Over  260  stylea.  Agents 
w&Dted.    Writ«  for  catah>gae. 

 -7,„„.««r  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Big  Money  to  Agents 

Liberal  commissions' will  be  paid  by  Fabm  aKI>  Fiee- 
6IDE  to  agents  during  the  next  three  months.  This  is 
the  biggest  money-making  proposition  ever  made  by  a 
farm  journal.  A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young 
men  and  women.  Kiperience  not  necessary.  You 
must  act  at  once 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE       SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Save 


TO 


on  First  Cost- 
Then 


r=  MORE  HEAT  =T 


WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Ar«  you  wininir  to  pay  Jii  to  17.^  more  for  a  fnr- 
nace  not  nearly  as  goad  as  the  Kalamazoof 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Ealan]aE4K> 

fives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills, 
urnace  and  complete  flttlugs  shipped  dlrectat 
factory  prict. 

30  Dar*  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 
You  don't  keep  tli0  Kniainasoo  unless  It  provts 
In  service  that  It  can  beat  your  house  perfectly 
at  mlniiuura  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  Irelght  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

OlTes  you  faclt  that  will  save  you  money  In 
buying,  Instaltlnir  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We  re  glad  to  mall  It  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  921, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.. 
Manufacturers,    Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
We  alFO  make  Ileatlnc  and  Cooking  Stoves 
and  Oas  Itanitcs.    Catalan  on  rcqusst. 

Trade  Mark  licglatered. 


DiMl  to 


"A  Merry  Heart  Doeth  Good" 
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By  Hilda  Rich  mond 


ISN'T  it  odd  that 
devout  persons 
who  have  read  the 
Bible    many  times 
never  come  upon  that 
important  sentence 
several  thousand 
years  old,  "A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like 
medicine."    It  is  liter- 
ally  true,    yet  many 
women  deliberately 
disregard    it.      T  h  e 
other    da}'    I    met  a 
middle  -  aged,     s  a  d  - 
looking   woman  who 
said  she  had  not  been 
to   town    for  two 
years,  nor  to  church 
in  that  time — in  short, 
she  had  not  been  any- 
where but  at  home.    Her  farm  home  was 
back  off  the  main  road,  and  one  would 
imagine  she  would  want  to  go  more  than 
ever  on  that  account,  but  she  didn't,  and 
was  content  to  just  sit  at  home  day  in  and 
day  out    Nothing  but  the  funeral  of  a 
relative  coaxes  her  from  home,  and  then 
she  goes  with  a  martyr-like  expression 
that  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  dead 
person  was  very  inconsiderate  to  cause 
her  all  this  trouble.    Once  she  was  a  rosy- 
faced,  happy  country  bride,  but  now  she 
looks  ten  years  older  than  her  more  sen- 
sible neighbors  and  "enjoys"  poor  health 
continually. 

With  clubs  for  farmers'  wives,  Grange 
activities,  socials,  church  gatherings  of  a 
social  nature,  picnics,  parties  and  sewing- 
bees  the  country  is  almost  as  lively  as  the 
town  nowadays,  and  yet  there  are  ladies 
who  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  the  innocent 
pleasures.  To  them  it  is  all  "gadding" 
and  neglecting  the  home,  so  they  virtu- 
ously sit  at  home  and  sew,  while  the 
neighbors  get  together  and  sew.  Just  as 
much  work  is  accomplished  one  place  as 
the  other,  and  both  are  satisfied,  the  stay- 
at-home  and  the  one  who  gads,  but  the 
difference  in  health  is  far  different. 

The  other  day  at  a  gathering  of  country 
ladies  nobody  mentioned  feeling  badly  all 
the  afternoon.  An  elderly  lady  was  moved 
to  remark  that  times  had  changed  won- 
derfully, for  at  social  gatherings  when 


H 


While  she  is  mixing  the  bread  she  thinks 
out  her  ideas  for  her  club  paper 


she  was  a  child  the 
chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation was  always 
sickness.  Deaths,  suf- 
ferings and  funerals 
had  been  common 
topics  of  conversa- 
tion, while  to-day  the 
care  of  children, 
'rtouse-plants,  chicken- 
raising,  canning, 
fancy-work  and  kin- 
dred topics  are  dis- 
cussed where  ladies 
gather.  And  the  el- 
derly lady  thought 
this  a  most  encourag- 
ing sign  and  said  she 
was  glad  to  have  lived 
to  see  the  change. 
She  enjoyed  enter- 
tainments, socials,  parties  and  club  meet- 
ings, and  she  thought  the  general  health 
of  women  who  went  away  from  home 
frequently  was  much  improved. 

\\  hy,  do  you  know,  in  sanatoriums  they 
study  to  amuse  and  entertain  patients  as  a 
part  of  the  cure?  Music,  cheerful  con- 
versation, light  reading  and  all  the  amus- 
ing things  possible  are  there  brought  into 
the  lives  darkened  by  too  much  work  or 
too,  close  confinement,  and  the  patient 
improves  at  once.  Many  farm  women 
might  cure  themselves  by  going  but  to  the 
social  gatherings  of  the  neighborhood 
and  to  town  more,  but  they  lose  heart  and 
just  stay  at  home.  Life  narrows  and  nar- 
rows until  they  fade  away  and  few  people 
miss  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cheerful, 
alert,  social  woman  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  home  and  the  neighborhood, 
and  her  health  is  not  broken  by  monotony. 
She  knows  how  to  be  a  good  wife,  mother 
and  housekeeper,  and  yet  a  good  neighbor 
and  friend.  \Vhile  she  is  mixing  the  bread 
she  thinks  out  her  ideas  for  her  club 
paper,  and  while  riding  to  town  with  her 
husband  commits  to  memory  the  "speech" 
she  is  to  make  at  the  Grange  or  church 
meeting.  Amusement  is  not  the  bread  of 
her  existence,  but  the  dessert,  and  she 
enjoys  the  bread  all  the  better  for  the 
dessert.  And  besides  she  is  a  better, 
healthier  and  happier  wife  and  mother. 
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The  H  ousewife's  Club 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  ftvo  be»t  descriptions  (with  lough  sketch)  of 
original,  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any 
that  can  be  used.  ^  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpKil  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good 
tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more 
than  five  kitchen  hints  each  month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  axe  reliable  and  practical.  ^  All  copy  must  be  in  by  the  third  of  March 
and  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words. 
We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copies,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  The  meul  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.  Address  "The  Housewife's  Club," 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


To  Make  Puffy  Butter  Firm— If  you 
get  the  milk  too  warm,  and  the  butter  is 
puffy,  just  put  it  away  until  you  churn 
again,  and  when  through  churning  the 
next  time  pour  all  your  buttermilk  off 
except  a  half-gallon,  and  into  this  put 
your  puffy  butter,  cut  it  up  very  fine,  and 
churn  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
treat  as  other  butter,  and  note  results. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  S.,  Oklahoma. 

For  a  Tired  Mother 

— To  the  tired  mother 
this  home-made  box  on 
wheels  is  a  boon  in 
helping  to  care  for  the 
baby.  I  took  four 
wheels  of  a  go-cart  and 
fitted  a  box  over  them. 
The  box  should  be  about  one  foot  high; 
then  a  stick  is  nailed  in  each  corner  and 
a  few  laths  nailed  around  so  baby  can 
stand  up  without  falling  out. 

It  can  be  pushed  from  one  room  to  the 
other  like  a  cab,  but  it  is  so  much  more 
roomy  for  baby  to  play  in.  It  can  be 
padded  inside  or  a  quilt  or  mattress  put 
in  the  bottom  and  also  a  pillow,  then  when 
baby  gets  tired  playing  he  will  lie  down 
and  sleep. 

In  summer-time,  when  outdoors,  a  piece 
of  mosquito-netting  can  be  thrown  over 
the  top  to  keep  him  safe  from  insects,  and 
he  will  be  safer  than  when  creeping  over 
the  floor,  and  save  his  clothes,  making  less 
work.  Mrs.  B.  F.  S.,  Michigan. 

Curtain  Tool — The  wire 
device  shown  here  will  let 
you  out  of  the  usual  diffi- 
culties in  handling  lace 
curtains — that  is,  putting 
them  up,  taking  them 
down,  taking  down  mold- 
ing hooks,  pictures  and  arch  poles  and  in 
putting  up  the  same.  It  may  be  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  broomstick  and  wrapped 
■W'ith  fine  wire.  Use  stiff  wire  for  the 
lifter,  and  bend  as  shown.     Mrs.  J.  K.  L. 


The  greatest .  labor-saving  method  in  the 
home  is  to  teach  the  children  to  put  things 
in  place,  and  in  order  to  do  this  one  must 
have  a  suitable  place  provided. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
small  rack  on  which  to  set  the  shoes  and 
hang  the  clothes  of  the  children  before 
going  to  bed.  Make  the  bottom  board 
long  enough  to  hold  the  necessary  number 
of  shoes,  and  drive  a  sufficient  number  of 


nails.  Set  it  in  the  closet  during  the  day, 
and  when  bedtime  comes  bring  it  out,  and 
each  tiny  tot  will  be  delighted  to  put  her 
shoes  and  dress  in  place.  In  the  morning 
when  they  dress  have  them  put  their  bed- 
room-slippers and  nightgowns  on  it  before 
setting  it  away.  Try  this  plan,  and  see 
what  a  sense  of  neatness  it  vrill  develop 
in  the  children.  L.  M.  B^.,  Ohio. 

A  Handy  Book- 
Shelf— Use  a 

board  the  desired 
length ;  around 
each  end  wrap  a 
strong  cord  or  a 
wire,  fasten  the 
cord  with  a  small 
staple  so  it  will  not 
slip.  Draw  the  four  ends  together  just 
as  illustrated,  tie  them  securely,  and  hang 
over  a  stout  nail  driven  firmly  into  the 
wall.  The  cord  may  be  covered  with  rib- 
bon and  a  pretty  covering  draped  over 
the  board.  A  shelf  like  this  is  quite  con- 
venient for  articles  in  almost  any  room 
and. is  easily  made. L.  M..  B.,  Ohio. 


How  Anty  Drudge  saved  the  overalls 

Farmer  Jones — "Mary,  -why  did  you  buy  me  these  new 

overalls  ?   Those  others  were  pretty  dirty,  but  tHey 

weren't  old  enough  to  throw  away." 
Mrs.  Jones — "Those  aren't  new  overalls,  John!  They're 

the  ones  you  had  on  last  week.     Anty  Drudge  told 

me  to  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  see  what  it  would 

do,  and  there's  the  result." 
Anty  Drudge — "Yes,  and  if  your  wife  will  use  it  for  her 

next  wash,  there'll  be  another  surprise  in  store  for 

both  of  you."   

You  use  a  washing  machine?  Most 
farmers'  wives  do.  But  if  you're  using  ordi- 
nary laundry  soaps  or  washing  powders 
you  still  have  the  hot,  steaming  suds,  you 
have  every  disagreeable  feature  of  old- 
fashioned  washing,  and  the  only  way  the 
washing  machine  helps  you  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  washboard.  Why  not  try  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  washing — the  Fels-Naptha 
way  ?  Instead  of  boiling  your  clothes,  use 
cool  or  lukewarm  water,  do  away  with  all 
the  hard  work  and  have  the  wash  ready  to 
hang  out  in  half  the  time  required  by  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Get  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
from  your  grocer  and  try.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions on  the  red  and  green  wrapper. 
For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


Guaranteed  Stoves  — Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and  save 
$5  to  $20.  We  pay  freight  and  insure  safe  delivery 
of  stove — polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year's  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  of   

GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges  *'° 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

forourcuetomers.  Learn  how 
you  can  get  stoves,  standard 
for  51  yeara,  at  a  bargain. 
Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  8  Oak  Street.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


IBIS 

flDlMDE 


TWO  COMPLETE  COURSES  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

Standard  Course  andNew  1913  Course.  TWO 
MODELS.  We  teach  yoa  at  home  to  earn 
BIG  MONEY.  Diplomas  issued  and  Gradn- 
atea  assistad  to  positions.  Great  demtaid 
for  Auto  E:tpert3.  Our  38-p3ge  book  with 
Employment  Plan  &  Sample  Lessons  FREE. 
Write  for  it  Now.  PRACTJCAI.  AUTO 
SCHOOL,  TO-X-BeaveP  St„  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Special  Club  Offer 

For  Our  Readers 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers 
of  Home  Life,  you  can  get  this  splendid  paper 
for  one  year  in  connection  with  Farm  .4XD 
FiHEsiDE  at  a  special  reduced  price. 

Home  Life  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fam- 
ily papers  published.  It  contains  special 
articles  from  famous  writers  on  many  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  Some  of  its  contributors 
are  Elbert  Hubbard,  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Rev.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man, the  world's  greatest  evangelist,  and 
others  whose  opinions  are  of  world-wide 
significance.  Every  member  of  the  family 
will  find  Home  Life  helpful  as  well  as  enter- 
taining. 

Farm  and  Fireside    \  Bothforoniy 

Home  Life  J  oOccntS 

For  One  Whole  Year 
Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


This  Daring  Book  Tells  Howj 

/MM  How  wotild  you  like  to  buy  many  of  your  groceries  for  just 
/mm   HALF  the  usual  price?  How  would  you  like  to  save  IS  per  | 
Imm  cent  and  more  on  staples  like  Flour,  Sugar,  Coffee,  etc.? 
Imm  You  can  do  it.  You  can  make  an  average  saving  of  iS  per 
fmm  cent.  And  to  prove  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  send  a  postal  for 
IWm  Larkin  Co.'s  latest  free  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book.   It  picturet. 
'    prices  and  describe*  some  200  choice  Groceries,  at  prices  that 
Uterally  astound  most  people.  No  matter  what  grocery  foods 
yon  want,  youll  find  them  listed  in  this  daring  Book. 

Postal  Card  ] 
Brings  Bool 
by  Return  Mail 


Where  We  Save  You 

We  save  you  the  retailer *8  profit  and  his  cost 

of  doing:  business.  And  in  most  cases  we  also 
save  yon  the  wholesaler's  profit  and  operat- 
ing: costs.  For  we  sell  direct  from  factory  to 
2,(KX).0O0  families.  Our  plan  is  sound,  sensible, 
eafe  and  economical.  Thirty-eight  rears*  ex- 
perience have  proven  this. 

The  Famous 
LARKIN  Guaranty 

Xarkin  Groceries  are  bo  absolutely  pure  and 
high-gxade  that  we  permit  any  family  to  use 
J4  entirely  at  our  riek.   If,  after  using  ?i  of 
each  article  in  your  entire  order,  you  are 
not  satisfied,  merely  send  back  the  re- 
mainder.   All  your  money,  including 
freight,  will  be  returned— AT  ONCE. 


The  Larkin  Cut-Price  Book  offers,  in 
addition  to  200  Grocery  Products,  some  600  gen* 
eral  Household  Supplies.   The  low  prices  are 
amazing'.  Just  compare  them  with  what  yoa 
have  been  paying.  Then  you'll  eee  why  2,000,000 
families  bny  of  Larkin  Co. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  profit 
greatly  dealing  with  us,  for  we  have 
warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.    Just  say  on  a  postal.  "Send  me 
yoar  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book/'  and  thie 
astonnding  Book  will  be  sent  by  retnm 
mall,  free  and  postpaid.   Do  it 
Write  to  cor  nearest  address. 


LARKIN  CO.,  Dept.  2014,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Chicago;  Peoria,  111. 
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Iroofing 


LUMSER 


Onr  Great  1913  Announcement 

Yoa  can  order  a  complete  car* 
Soad  of  material  including  every* 
ihing  yoa  need  to  construct  a  build* 
ing  and  we  will  ship  it  forward  toy  oa 
without  yoa  pay  ins  as  a  cent  dowiu 


WIRE  and  FENCING 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


onev  uoM/n 


Write  Us  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 

You  are  safe  whan  you  deal  with 
as.  Out  capital  stock  is  $2,000,» 
000.00  and  20  years  of  honest 
dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  as 
in  the  public  confidence  that  ia  on* 
questioned. 


Lumber  Prices  S-m-a-s-A-e-fl 

Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 

j  busted  to  pieces.  That's  our  policy.  Wequote 
f  prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
i  you  his  money.  If  you  will  send  your  lum- 
i  ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
?  estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 
\  of  from  30^0  to  50<?o.  Every  stick  is  abso- 
» lutely  first  class,  bi  and  new  and  fully  up-to- 
■  grade  euch.  cis  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 
house  in  the  TJnited  States. 
We  have  determined  that  the  year 
of  1913  13  going  to  be  the  Banner 
Year  in  oar  great  lumber  depart- 
ment. We  have  on  hand  SO.CjO.OOO 
feet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  our  great  yards  in  Chl- 
casTO  and  let  us  show  yoa  thia  stuff 
actually  in,  etock.  No  other  con- 
cern in  the  world  has  a  more  com- 
plete stock  of  ever>:thing  needed  to 
build,  whether  Lumber,  Shingles, 
Structural  Iron,  Plumbing,  Heat* 
ing.  Doors  or  anything  else  that 

f on  may  need.  Do  you  know  that 
amber  is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  year?  Yet  our  prices 
arelowest  and  will  continue  soantil 
our  stock  is  gone.  WRITE  TODAY. 


You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  us  with- 
out paying  us  one  cent  in  adveince.  All  we  want  to  know 
is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  us  as  soon  as  the  material 
ia  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Our  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  anyone  el^  offers. 


iinnii 


$7^C  Buys  the  Material 
I^StoBuildThisHouse 


Shingies  at  Big  Saving 

I  We  have 
a  special 
lot  of 
l.OCO.COO 
»5  to  2 
Common 
Clear  Shingles  Comingln,  on  which 
^eare  making  an  exceptioaall?  low  price 
of  S2.47.  Other  grades  at  lowest  prices. 


Jh^  Door  at  98c 

tot  llS-59.  Four  panel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  m.i6  ft  6  in.  1200  in 
stock.  A  high  quality 
door  for  the  price.  Thia 
is  only  one  of  cor  many 
special  bargains.  Onp 
grand  Boilding  Material 
Catalog  and  Bargain 
Sheets  will  show  a  fnll 
line  of  Inside  51111- 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Free  Building  Book 

A  2oO-page  Book  of  " 
Bargains  in  JMill- 
wor£.  Building  iJa- 
terialofail  kinds, 
including  Paints, 
Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing, Strnctnral 
Iron,  Metal  and 
Composition  Roof- 
ing, Hardware. 

Carpenter's    and  -   , 

Blacksmith's  ToolSi  Wire  t  encing. 
No  prospective  bnilder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Is  lE'ree. 


Smash  Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less  Tlian  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  pat  np 
on  repls  about  ICO  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2-AD-26 
per  100  lbs.  51. 85,  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
weight,  first  grade,  best  made,  put  np  exactly  60 
toda  V>  reel,  2-point  barbs.  Lot  2-AD-2S,  per  reel,  $1.40< 

Wire  Naiis,  Per  Keg,  $1.50 


10.000  kegs,  put  DP  100  lbs.  to  the  keg  mixed,  all  kinds  to- jS^SpijrnlB 
Bther,  regular  nails,  such  as  mado  by  null  faocories.  Lotr'csr^^*' 
■AD-35,  price  per  keg.    Sl.SO.    1.000  kc-ss    of  10  noriTiv.lh^  OF  ^ 


1^-33,  price  per  keg.    Sl.SO.    j.i«aj  ec-ss    oi  ^'i-Penny-pj^^i^ 
weight  regular  new  wire  nails.  100  lbs.  to  the  keg.  vrhue  they  \  yfrgg" 
last,  per  keg.  $1.85.  Write  for  onr  free  W  ire  and  Fence  ^gl^fe, 
Ca-alog.    Cii^es  valuable  mformation  to  any  laad  owner.  VHmis 
Fill  in  the  coiipou  below.      ■mum^ms"'  ^fc— 

Smooth  Galvahized  Wire  Per  100  Lbs.  $1.25 

It  Is  suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  or  for  any 
ordinary  purpose  where  wire  is  used.  Ihia  galvanized  wire 
ia  irregular  in  length— it  ranges  anywhere  from  oO  to  SO  ft. 
SLZa  is  our  price  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  ia  proportion. 

15c  Per  Rod  Buys  Best  Hog  Fencing 

Here  Is  another  one-ofonr  remarkable- 
bargains.   A.  bich  graHe,  strictly  perfect  'cnce.-^ 
made  nC  No.  9.  11  and  12  wires,  perfectly.  aA^ptedz:^£>i 
tor  hogs  and  general  farm  purposes.  26  in.  high.; 
Bqoar(i»nesh,  put  lip  in  suitable  size  rolls.  L<jt; 
2-AD.31.  price  per  rod  15c.  Otherheightsin  proportion.  fataple8,1001bB,  S1.75. 

BEST  QUALITY  pCRnV  Mixed 
PREMIER,  MICHAELSON  IICHU  I  House 

Our  paint  department  is  under  the  fl? 
personal  supervision  oC  Jlr.  V.  ^ 
Michaelson.  for  30  years  the  foremost 
paint  maa  in  America.  His  picture  has 
appeared  on  over  8,f0),OOO  cans,  and  his 
name  is  knoivn  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Paint  of  qoalitv  in  hlfl  epccialh'.     Every  ffallon  hu  onr  etrtmsest 

"     .   •■■x,.(fB  1,  II  — . 


Why  We  Are  Called  the  "Price  Wreckers" 

CONSIDER  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods  when 
a  manufacturer,  joboer  or  big  retail  merchant 
goes  bankrupt,  or  "busted"  as  the  saying  goes.  In 
the  year  1911  ten  thousand  merchants  met  with 
financial  distress— that's  why  the  Chicago  House  Wreck- 
ing CIo.  exists.  If  the  stocks  offered  are  sufBciently  large, 
if  the  goods  are  new,  clean  and  desirable,  they  find  their 
way  naturally  to  our  40  aero  plant  for  distribution,  at  a 
small  added  profit  to  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  custo- 
mers, who,  in  this  way  get  wonderful  bargains. 

In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  represent  the  original 
cost  of  production.  There  is  not  another  concern  on  earth 
that  can  meet  our  prices,  simply  because  no  other  con- 
cern has  the  buying  and  economical  distributing  facili- 
ties which  we  enjoy.  It  is  only  natural  therefore*  that 
we  have  become  known  as  "Price  Wreckers", 

Where  Your  Dollar  Does  Double  Duty 

Every  time  yon  bay  from  usLyour  dollar  takes  on  an 
increased  purchasLng  power.  We  are  the  saiety  val%'e 
between  the  public  and  hi^  prices.  We  recognize  no 
Trusts  or  Associations— our  methods  are  along  original  and 
unique  lines.  We  are  not  plodders — we  are  merchants  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  wiso  public  have 
not  been  slow  in  realizing  onr  position  in  the  world. 

Our  great  plant  at  35th  and  Iron  Sts.  is  a  Mecca  for 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  country.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country  make  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  our  institution,  and  buy  their  yearly 
supplies.  Are  yoa  getting  all  the  benefit  that  you  should 
from  this  excellent  opportunity?  We  urge  you  to  learn 
more  about  the  wonders  of  our  plant,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties that  we  afford  when  you  deal  with  ns.  Yoa  get  full 
value  for  your  money.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  about 
oar  methods— we  are  just  straight,  clean  business  men. 

WE  SELL  PRACTICALLY  EVERYTHING 

Our  stock  includes  practically  •'everything  under  the 
Bun",  It's  in  truth,  from  a  neetlle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  your  vocation,  or  what  position  in  life  yoa 
occupy,  or  what  yonr  business,  or  how  great  a  merchant  you 
are,  yoa  have  use  for  us,  and  wo  have  the  goods  that  you 
can  buy  from  ua  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  Quicker 
yoa  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
"putting  money  in  your  pockec", 

Onr  stock  inclndfs  Building  Material.  Lumber.  Boof- 
ing,  Sash,  Doora,  MiUwork,iWiro  and  Fencing.  Hardware, 
Plumbing  Material,  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Rugs.  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  e^juip  yonr  home,  your  club  or  hotel. 
It  includes  Groceries,  Clothing.  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods,  and  every  single  article  to  clothe 
a  man,  woman  or  child.  It  includes  Sporting  Goods, 
Fishing  Tackle.  Hunting  Outfits,  Tents,  Guns,  Harness 
and  Vehicles,  Jewelry,  Sowing  Machines,  Clocks;  al^^ 
structural  iron  needed  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.  Machinery,  gasoline,  gas  and  electric  power 
outfits.  In  fact  you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufac- 
tured article  that  we  cannot  supply  you  at  a  saving  in 
price.  LeG  us  convince  you — it  means  but  litUo  effort  on 
your  part  to  prove  tho  truth  of  all  we  say.  Write  us  to-day 
for  our  Catalogue  Uteratore*  Fill  la  the  coupon 
shown  below. 


This  Is  Our  House  No>  6A. 

A  beautiful  up-to-date  full  2  story,  1 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Has  been  sold 
over -iOO times.  Copied andimitatedal> 
over  the  U.  S.,  but  our  price  and  qual- 
ity cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  25 S  to 50 ?S  below  local  desler'3 prices. 

Immediita  Ehiptneiit  rig^ht  from  oar  Cmcaffo 
stocks,  where  yoa  can  come  and  eee  it  loaded. 
NO  MOXEY  XIOT^'.  S2.O0  buys  perfect 
Bhie  Print  Plans^  coicpieto  specifications  and 
detailed  descriptive  material  list,  with  a  re- 
fund ot  $1.50  if  yoa  do  not  like  them. 


ORIGIN/U.  HIETHOaS 

We  are  the  originators  of  a 
system  of  selling  prartioally  com- 
plete Houses  direct  ta  the  con- 
sumer, at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  -watch-word  both  in  materials 
and  construction. 

nio  Woffy    No  Loss 

Ko  Waste 

Onr  Binding  Guarantee  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
with  every  sale. 

Writ©  vs  for  letters  from  people  In 
your  Ticinity  ^^ho  have  bought  from 
119.  We  have  tboasandfl  of  uusoUcit- 
ed  testimonials. 


Our  Housa  No.  6A. 

Special  Information 


If  yon  Intend  building,  yoa  will 
lose  money  if  you  don't  write  ns  at 
once.  Tell  us  what  yon  want.  W© 
will  answer  yon  promptly  and  giv^ 
yoa  valuable  information  regardina 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketca 
showing  the  kind  of  hoose  yon  want. 

We  will  make  voa  a  fteiffht  paid.pnce  tfast 
will  save  yoa  big  money  on  material  cecM- 
B&rj  CO  baild  same.   Every  stick  first  das,. 

If  yoa  intend  to  make  improvementa,  writs 
tis  vrhat  tbey  are.  and  we  wiUheipyouCOMve 
money  on  yotir  ptirchaaes* 

Onr  FREE  BofsU  of  Ptanm 

Our  Book  of  Planpl^ 
contains  100  Designs  of 
different  kindj  of  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
»  2  room  Portable  Homo  for 
5147.50  to  the  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  reBidenca. 

Houses  are  completely 
iUcstrated  BhawTng  the  fioor 
plana,  prices  lomber.  mill- 
work,  p  iamb  inc.  beating, 
I  paint,  etc.  And  if  e  free. 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


GalvanzedSted  Roofing  is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 


$•1  .25 


per  100  sq.  fb 

buys  i>«st 
steel  rcofing 


HmiSAIl 


We  bought  20,000  squares  of 
this  Corrugated  Iron  Rootlne. 
which  weolferat  thia  remarkably 
low  price.  It  is  new,  perfect,  and 
first-class,  but  light  weight.  The 
sheets  aro22i24in.  ilH  in.  corra- 
gated.  OurpriceotSLZSperBQ.  ia 
r.  c.  b.  cars  Chicago. 

When  ordering  this  Item,  spec- 
ify Lot  No.  AD-TOO.    This  Is  not 
galvanized,  but  blacketeel  roofing. 
VTrite  ua  today  for  our  epeoial  FREIGHT  PREPAID  FRICE3 
on  new.  galvanized  roofing.    We  are  olfering  prices  lower  than  e\-er  be* 
fore  offered  inthe  rooting  bostness.     Galvanized  roofing  at  $2.60  per 
fionare  and  up.  Ask  for  free  samplee. 
We  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  BooSns.  Siding  or  Oetllng. 

62  CEDITS  PER  108  SQVJUtE  FEET  BUYS  BEST 

RUBBER  SURFACED  **auJUP*  ROOFING 

Here  again  vre  show  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
for  roofing  of  Quality.  Thia  smooth  snrfaced  roofing  wo  are 
offering  is  onr  one-ply  "Ajas"  brand,  and  the  Dricemolndes 

necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it:  this  price  is  f.o.b.  Ohl- 
caso;  at  i3o  per  square,  we  pay  the  freisht  In  full  to  any 
point  3£ast  of  Kansas  and  Iscbraska  and  >'or;h  of  tile  Ohio 
iiiver.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application, 
roofing  ia  guaranteed  to  wear  as  Ion«  and  give  aa  good  ser. 
sice  as  any  Bcad.v  RubberSurfaced  Kooling  on  the  market, 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  ot  108  aquato  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  the  roll. 

Wo  have  other  grades  ot  Ready  KooBng,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  easily  oU  per  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Writ© 
to-day  for  tree  samcles  and  Boofing  Catalog.  FiU  in  the  coupon. 


PAINT 
05 


1 


PER 
GAU 


19"  Freight  Paid  Prices 

Send  Us  Today  Yottr  Complete  List  of  Limber  and 
Building  Materials  for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


Our  Ready  I 


vna7vit«u. 
test  any  bI 

as:  or  writ*  to  B9r.  Uich&elsoo  if  yooprrfc 
oble  paint  book  ever  pobliabod  eeot  FEb£. 


Bam  P:iint  at  67c  &  srallon  will  oat- 


,  t  any  Bimilar  paint  produced,   if  you  want  qualit/  paint.  writ« 

as;  or  writ*  to  Mr.  Hichaelsoo  if  youprrfcr.   Finest.  rooetTalO- 
■     ■   .    .  _  ^  coupon- 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CD..Dei)i  AG  28,  Chicago. 

ftfnd  mo  free  of  costthe  following  catalogs.  (Place 
anX  mark  iusquare  opposite  thecatalogs  you  desire) 


□ 
□ 
□ 


Catalog  of 

60,000  Bargain 

Plan  Book  of 
Houaes  &  iiurns 

Wire  and  I  I  Plum 
Fencing     i     I  &  Uei 


Rulldlne 
Material 


□ Rooflnir.  $ildiD«r 
and  Ceiliusr 

I     I  Paint 


mblne 
Ueatiiic 


My  Nam*  ia...».  

My  Address  is  


County   State.. 

R.  R    


$8.50  for  a  High- 
Grade,  Sanitary,  Com- 
plete Closet 

S>T>hon  acting, 
vitreous  bowl, 
hardwood  seat 
and  cover,  low 
down,  1  at  est 
style,  copper  lined  tank. 
Outfit  is  Lot5-AD-10S, 


The  lightest,  strongest  and  most  com- 
pact Gasohne  Engine  ever  produced. 
Thirty  da>-s'  free  trial.  It  is  4-cycle, 
self-contained,  horizontal,  hopper  cooled: 
oa  huavy  wood  ekids. 
with  battery  box.  ehin- 
ped  complete,  wt.  2.'>0 
lbs.  Tliis  automat  ic  pov- 

€!rnoT.  FA3y  to  otart-  Send 
Catalos. 


Kitchen  Cabinet 


$17.35 

$30.00 
VALUE. 

Every 

Good 
Feature 
Known. 

Soe  our 

free  big 
book. 


$13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 


This  Is  a  Yvhito  onamoled.castiron. 

*one-piec«,  heavy  roll  zim  bftthtub;  Qited  witfa 
the  latest  atyle  inckol- 
platcd  trimmloira.lnclodine 
Pullur  dooblo  Dxtb  cocka 
for  hot  and  cold  Wttt«r. 
nickel  -  p1»t«d  coonectea 
Wute  and  overflow,  and  nirk(.-l<i>lat«d  eapply 
pipes.  It  is  G  f  t.  loHit  andiaffund  enonfrn  to 
ftnewcr  tho  oeods  of  any  man.   lx>t  6AL>-101. 


Greatest  of  allborcain  books  is  onr  Grwit 
Wonderfal  "Price  Wrorker".  It  ia  a  book  o?  1000 

Fages.  with  TTond«rfiil  iltustratlona.  aadvrith  clear, 
rank  etatementa  explaiumg  exactly  the  nature  or 
the  goods  we  have  foraaie.  and  Quotes  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  Itu  a  book  of  real  mer- 
ohandlae  tnith»—tetlB  yoa  the  facts  so  plalaly  that 
;oo  cannot  misanderstand  us. 

Qqg  bufllnoBB  ia  founded  on  truth  and  virtue. 

Wo  want  snti^ifie'l  customers— we 

fWMl  you  every  day  in  ('ur  bu«incM,  w© 
treat  cvcryono  aa  thoufffa  ho  or  sho  wcr© 
tbo  oalv  customer  on  our  boola:  and  thia 
CTeallOOO  pao-e  "Price  Wrecker"  t-f  oura 
Is  our  best  and  tnest  factor  If  you  hava 
Dot  a  copy  in  your  poaeessJon,  you  fftil  to 
ondcrstand  fally  how  to  buy  voois.  U 
will  make  you  wiae  to  prices  that  ouirM 
to  prv«^^  anc!  if  yoa  haven't  a  copy, 
then  It  u  tune  for  you  to  gel  busy,  rma 
wrtto  us  to-day  to  BCD  J  yoa  this  wooder* 
ful  CntaloiT  of  oora, 
Fi:!  in  to*  eoopoo. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Rants 

Wo  are  bcadquartera  for  straiD, 
bot  wsUr  end  warm  air  hcaltns 
plants.  They  arc  suitablo  either  for 
new  or  o!d  homes.  It  ia  easy  to 
install  one  of  these  planta  in  your 
old  buildios.  For  toia  sraat  Fall 
Sale  of  oura  we  are  offering  a  warm 
air  heatinf  plant  larve  envurfa  for 
the  ordinary  6  room  nouse.  with  all 
necessary  Liana  and  complete  in- 
structions for  iostallinc.  for  $45.00. 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 

Good  (roo  pipe  in  random  lenirtha 
comnlote  with  couplings,  aoitable 
for  tr&H,  oil,  water  and  coDvayance 
of  all  liquids:  size  3-8  to  12  inchas; 
our  price  on  l-m.  per  Tout  3c:  11-4 
inch  at  4c  pvr  foot.  Complete 
ntock  of  valvps  und  fittinsa.  SeoJ 
us  your  «p<:r)bcationa. 


Rugs  at  75c 

We  bouKbt  at  New  York 
AdcUod  an  enormous  dtock  of 
hiirh  frnide,  hrand  new  rusra 
and  floor  co?artiisa  76c  buya 
A  imlnster  Roa  so'  Fx  tra  rrad* 
Thia  ia  a  sample  of  our  money 
savinc  banrnins.  Write  for 
our  complete  Kreo  Ruff  ('.atalog. 
uhowins  actual  colore  aod  do- 
■  iifoa. 


FURNITURE 


We  are  the  World's  BarralQ 
Haadouartcra  for  the  outfit- 
tine  ox  your  homo,  club,  lodff* 


to  the  fincnt.  An  osnortmrnt 
of  Hoos-rbold  Goods  luiij  cverr- 
thlDtf  nuch  ns  will  bo  fpund  iQ 
DO  Other  Ir.Htitution  fnthe  land. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  FuP- 
nitar*  and  Uousebold  Gooda 
Catalog-. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  I,  1913 


THE  EDITOR'S 
BILLBOARD  OF  COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL  ADVERTISERS 
GUARANTEED 


special  Articles 

Tax^tion  is  a  subject  that  is  always 
interesting.  Land  taxation  especially 
affects  nearly  every  farmer,  and  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  it.  In 
"Land  Taxation  in  Canada,"  an  article 
to  appear  shortly,  we  have  the  basis 
for  much  comment  and  debate.  "Qual- 
ity Prices  for  Quality  Eggs,  '  by  Wm. 

A.  Lippincott  of  Kansas,  tells  why  the 
bad  egg  is  bad  for  the  farmer  as  well 
as  for  the  man  who  eats  it.  "Aspara- 
gus Farms  of  the  Sacramento  Valley" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  which  telis 
where  a  large  amount  of  our  asparagus 
comes  from  and  how  it  is  grov.'n, 
canned  and  marketed.  And,  of  course. 
The  Headwork  Shop. 

Farm  Notes 

"My  Auto  Truck"  is  a  most  interesting 
description  of  the  work  that  an  auto 
can  be  made  to  do.  "The  Penniless 
Farmer's  Chance"  is  a  study  in  farm 
economics  intended  especially  for 
young  married  couples. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

"Growing  Pltuns  with  Fire  and  Mulch  ' 
tells  how  a  thinking  farmer  turned  a 
rough  and  stony  hillside  into  a  profit- 
able plum-orchard.  "Economy  in  Spray- 
ing" and  "Early  Tomatoes  by  Topping" 
are  unusual  experiences  by  which  all 
gardeners  may  profit.  Mr.  Greiner  will 
have  his  usual  grist  of  eighteen-karat 
advice  on  special  gardening  subjects. 

Poultry 

In  an  illustrated  discussion  entitled 
"The  First  Ladies  of  the  Land,"  Mr. 

B.  F.  W.  Thorpe  throws  th€  spot-light 
on  some  of  the  record-breaking  fowls 
and  pens  which  were  successful 
contestants  for  honors  in  last  year's 
egg-laying  contests  in  Missouri  and 
Connecticut.  "Making  Poultry  Pay 
from  the  Start"  is  the  story  of  a  flock 
of  pullets  which  with  good  care  earned 
for  their  owner  nearly  two  dollars 
apiece  during  the  first  laying  year. 

Crops  and  Soils 

"Raising  Cauliflower  with  Cows"  is  a 
new  combination  to  many  readers,  but 
results  secured  seem  to  prove  it  most 
profitable.  "Testing  the  Sorghums," 
by  C.  BoUes  of  Nebraska,  is  the  result 
of  practical  experiments  with  some  of 
the  newer  forage  crops  in  the  Central 
West. 

Lite  Stoc^  and  Dairy 

"Selling  Cream  de  Luxe"  is  a  snappy 
story  of  how  a  wise  dairyman  produced 
an  exceptionally  pure  and  high-testing 
cream  that  satisfied  a  critical  trade. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 

Emery  ^^■right  stays  in  the  game,  not- 
withstanding the  admonitions  to  keep 
out.    And  he  sees  more  of  the  red  car. 

Easier  Features 

The  next  issue,  which  is  the  last  one 
before  Easter,  will  contain  a  page  of 
Easter  eggs  and  Easter  cards.  Appro- 
priate stories  will  carry  out  the  Easter 
idea.  Prominent  space  will  be  given 
the  labor-saving  devices  contained  in 
The  Housewife's  Club,  and  there  will 
be  a  column  of  very  practical  "Helps 
for  Wash-Day." 

Sunday  Reading 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday-school  les- 
sons there  will  be  an  Easter  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Braunstein,  who 
has  written  so  many  good  things  for 
the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

A  Woman  Homesteader 

Tells  most  interestingly  how  she  and 
some  other  women,  by  their  persever- 
ance-to-the-end,  have  earned  for  them- 
selves some  of  Uncle  Sam's  best  farms. 

The  Cake  She  Wouldn't  Make 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  wanted  her 
brother  "all  to  herself,"  but  who  finally 
came  to  want  to  share  him  with  "the 
other  girl."  There  are  three  charming; 
illustrations  by  Stockton  Mulford. 

Delicious  Recipes 

Cakes  and  cookies  from  far-away  Hol- 
land, the  "Land  of  Cakes,"  and  many 
delectable  dishes  made  from  tire  eggs 
which  your  hens  are  going  to  lay  in 
abundance  very  soon. 

Fancy-Work 

Miss  Gould  has  a  page  of  practical, 
up-to-date  designs  for  the  early  spring 
wardrobe. 

Fashions 

A  pretty  Dutch  collar  of  crochet  will 
prove  a  useful  accessory  to  the  new 
spring  gown. 


Whether  or  not  we  shall  get  anything  out  of  the 
Why  Bother    agitation  for  farmers'  banks  is  of  course  a  question. 
About  It?      It  looks,  however,  as  if  we  should.    When  a  whole 

class  of  people  begin  to  ponder  on  a  question,  some- 
thing usually  develops  from  it. 

A  farm  paper  published  in  ^^linnesota  takes  the  ground  that  the 
farmers  don't  want  any  better  borrowing  than  they  now  have.  It 
gets  its  data  from  a  canvass  of  the  farm.ers  of  the  Northwest.  It  says 
that  if  the  farmers  themselves  aren't  kicking  why  should  an^jone  else 
bother.^ 

Well,  there  are  two  sides  to  this.  How  many  people  in  any  walk 
of  life  really  -are  conscious  of  the  needs  of  their  own  business  or  pro- 
fession.' How  many  city  people  really  know  how  rotten  their  street- 
car service  is,  or  their  telephone  service.'  Hovr  many  are  conscious 
of  the  horrible  evil  of  the  loan-shark  system.'  How  many  farmers 
really  know  how  bad  our  rural  schools  are?  The  most  of  them  know, 
in  city  and  country,  only  when  the  matter  is  pointed  out  to  them. 

Then  are  the  borrowing  facilities  of  the  Northwestern  farmers  a 
good  sample  of  the  conditions  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.''  How 
is  the  borrowing  for  the  small  farmer  who  wants  to  bring  back  into 
productiveness  a  bit  of  New  England  or  the  South.'  I  know  an  Iowa 
man  who  went  to  Louisiana  and  began  developing  a  rice-plantation. 
Having  some  financial  connections,  he  started  a  small  bank  and 
began  loaning  money  to  the  surrounding  farmers  just  as  is  done  in 
Iowa.    But  he  found  that  wasn't  popular  in  Louisiana. 

He   found   himself  in   hot  water  with   his  brother 
Poor  Men    bankers  at  once.    The  custom  down  there  was  not 
Kept  Poor    to  let  the  small  fellow  have  any  money  at  all  save 
what  he  could  get  from  his  merchant.    The  merchant 
borrowed  from  the  banker  and  gave  credit  to  the  farmer.    Thus  the 
latter  had  to  pay  a  middleman's  profit  on  his  money.    No  better 
recipe  for  perpetuating  the  poverty  of  the  poor  man  could  be  given. 

A  letter  on  this  subject  has  just  come  in  from  jMr.  J.  L.  Berg,  a 
South  Carolina  farmer.    Here  it  is: 

I  have  recently  read  your  editorial  in  the  Januar\-  4th  issue  and  am  glad  the  question 
of  better  banking  facilities  and  easier  money  for  farmers  is  now  being  agitated  all  over 
the  countr>".  The  cooperative  system  as  used  in  Europe  would  not  suit  us,  at  least 
not  just  at  present,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  the  suggestion  that  the  funds 
in  the  Government  postal  banks  be  used  in  this  way.  Now  I  have  one  more  suggestion 
to  add,  namely:  that,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  demonstration  agents  all 
over  the  countrj-,  and  that  as  such  loans  are  made,  the  men  getting  them  be  under  the 
supervision  of  these  experts  and  held  down  to  up-to-date  methods,  shov.-ing  that  our 
Government  does  not  set  any  premium  on  ignorance  or  shiftlessness,  but,  stands  for 
intelligence  and  progress.  I  am  told  that  in  a  certain  county  of  this  State  (one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  where  land  commands  a  good  price)  that  the  banks  watch  and 
supervise  the  farmers  to  whom  they  make  loans  and  assure  them  that  now  that  the 
bank  has  its  money  in  their  hands  they  must  make  good,  and  that  the  bank  will  see 
them  through,  pro\nded  they  use  industry  and  right  methods,  but  not  a  dollar  can  they 
obtain  othem-ise.  I  beheve  all  the  machinerj"  needed  to  establish  the  right  sort  of  rural 
banks  is  already  here;  now  let  the  Government  harness  it  up  and  use  it.  By  way  of 
explanation  I  will  add  that  I  have  spent  ten  years  in  a  city  national  bank,  from  1885  to 
1895,  the  reconstruction  era  in  South  Carolina.    I  am  now  a  market  grower. 


Bankers' 
Advice  Not 
Wanted 


It  is  very  probable  that  the  supervision  of  banks 
which  Air.  Berg  speaks  of,  over  the  methods  of 
farmers,  will  continue  to  increase.  It  is  already 
under  way  in  places.  For  instance,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  semi-arid  Southwest — Oklahoma  is  especially 
in  mind — the  banks  have  insisted  on  the  planting  of  milo  maize  and 
Kafir-corn  as  a  part  of  the  farmers'  operations  if  they  were  to  receive 
credit.  The  banks  found  this  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
loans.  The  temptation  was  for  the  farmers  to  sow  too  much  wheat — 
which  went  to  the  bad  when  the  droughts  came,  while  the  sorghums 
would  withstand  the  dry  weather  and  make  a  crop. 

This  was  good  for  the  farmers.  But  we  will  not  take  the  dictation 
of  the  bankers  as  to  our  farming.  We  must  use  our  judgment  in 
the  main.  The  bankers  know  very  little  about  farming.  And  the 
farmers  as  a  class  will  not  surrender  their  independence  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  may  know  credits  and  loans,  but  are  theorists  as 
to  farming.  In  certain  things  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
bankers  will  be  good  for  us.  Whatever  we  can  gtt  from  them  in  the 
matter  of  better  methods,  we  ought  to  thank  them  for.  We  should 
keep  our  minds  open  to  new  and  better  things — and  rely  on  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  business. 

But  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Europe  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  bringing  in  better  methods,  because  they  are  run  by  the  best 
farmers  in  the  community.  They  help  their  members  by  advice  as 
well  as  by  loans.  They  can  tell  whether  the  plans  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  are  wise  or  not,  because  the  directors  are  them- 
selves practical,  working  farmers. 

The  American  farmer  would  be  glad  to  have  help  of 
Go  Slow      this  kind  from  his  fellow  farmers,  for  it  would  be  just 
at  First      like  a  farmers'  institute  when  the  boai'd  of  directors 
went  with  him  into  the  matter  of  making  him  a  loan. 
Of  course  the  European  system  would  have  to  be  changed  to  meet 
our  conditions.    Probably  the  funds  in  the  postal  savings  banks 
could  not  reach  farther  than  to  give  the  cooperative  banks  a  start. 
After  that  they  would  have  to  find  their  own  moneys.    And  no  co- 
operative banks  should  be  started  without  the  advice  and  aid  of  the 
very  best  e.xpert  help  possible.     If  we  rush  blindly  into  the  formation 
of  such  concerns,  we  shall  make  the  most  dreadful  mistake  possible. 
We  should  feel  our  way  carefully.    We  should  ask.  the  aid  of  the 
best  brains  to  be  had.    There  is  no  hurry.    If  we  make  haste  very 
slowly,  we  ought,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least,  work  some- 
thing out  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  who  need  it  most — 
t!i''  farmers  who  lack  capital. 
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delivery  vehicles  or  the  same  cooperatively  delivered. 
Neither  are  the  near-by  consumers  quite  ready  to  patron- 
ize the  local  producers  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  fresh 
produce,  every  ounce  of  which  will  be  edible.  The 
natural  and  economic  procedure  for  marketing  many 
kinds  of  produce  is  well  exemplified  by  Mother  Robin 
and  Mr.  Worm,  and  the  time  is  surely  ripe  for  the 
near-by  producer  and  consumer  to  "nudge  up  nudgier." 


In  cutting  back  trees  the  mistake  of  cutting  too  much 
is  frequently  made.  There  should  always  be  enough 
foliage  left  to  shade  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  to  enable 
the  tree  to  keep  up  the  life  processes. 

The  dead  bark  which  falls  away  from  tree-trunks 
which  have  been  scalded  by  the  sun  is  nearly  always  the 
result  of  ignorant  pruning.  Let  us  try  to  think  more  of 
the  reasons  for  doing  our  work. 


More  Cement  Every  Year 

ACCORDING  to  Ernest  F.  Burchard  of  the  United 
■States  Geological  Survey,  81,941,998  barrels  of 
Portland  cement  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  1912.  This  quantity  represents  an  increase 
of  nearly  three  and  one-half  million  barrels  of  Portland 
cement  over  the  production  in  1911.  There  has  never 
been  a  drop  in  the  annual  production  of  Portland  cement 
in  the  United  States  since  it  was  first  manufactured. 


THE  name  of  David  Buffum,  Farm  and  Fireside's 
principal  horse  expert,  is  well  known  to  every 
reader  who  has  asked  for  advice  on  horse  problems, 
and  to  other  readers  in  a  more  general  way.  We 
take  pleasure  in  here  presenting  Mr.  Buffum's  latest 
portrait. 

Since  his  boyhood  days  Mr.  Buffnm  has  worked 
and  played  and  become  acquainted  wiih  horses  as 
few  men  in  the  country  have  done.  We  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  little  worth  knowing  about  horses 
which  Mr.  Buffum  does  not  have  either  at  his 
tongue's  end  or  that  he  cannot  put  his  finger  on 
quickly. 

If  any  readers  are  Rropinpr  in  the  dark  for  horse 


A  Check  on  the  Commission  Man 

FOR  several  years  in  a  number  of  States  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get  legislation  passed 
that  will  provide  an  effective  check  to  prevent  dishonest 
commission  men  from  juggling  the  returns  to  shippers. 
Albany,  New  York,  has  been  a  hotly  contested  battle- 
ground, the  skirmish  lines  extending  over  the  entire 
State. 

Last  year  New  York  farmers  and  other  shippers  felt 
rather  confident  of  the  passage  of  a  law  that  would 
compel  all  commission  men  to  take  out  a  license  and 
furnish  complete  publicity  concerning  sales  whenever 
requested  by  shippers.  But  Gotham  and  allied  opposed 
interests  saved  the  day  for  the  commission  men.  The 
battle  is  to  be  fought  over  again  this  jear.  In  the  mean- 
time Illinois  shippers  made  the  goal  first  in  a  similar 
fight.  A  license  clause  was  also  a  part  of  the  Illinois 
bill,  but  a  Supreme  Court  decision  has  already  made 
the  license  and  inspection-board  provisions  unconstitu- 
tional. There  is  still  left  the  provision  that  compels 
commission  men  to  furnish  an  itemized  statement  to 
consigners.  The  shipper  in  Illinois  can  now  know  the 
gross  amount  received  by  the  commission  men  when  his 
shipment  is  sold  and  every  item  of  charge  placed  against 
his  account.  All  facts  bearing  on  every  sale  must  be 
recorded,  and  the  books  containing  the  records  must 
always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  shipper  or  his 
agents. 

Even  this  law,  deprived  of  its  major  provisions  of 
importance,  will  cause  the  "black-sheep"  commission 
men  to  avoid  transactions  that  are  shadiest  and  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  blot  that  has  long  disfig- 
ured the  commission  business  as  a  whole. 

This  reform  is  sure  to  be  generally  demanded,  and  all 
responsible,  fair-dealing  commission  men  should  get 
behind  the  movement  and  help  put  the  shyster  com- 
mission men  out  of  business. 


Classifying  Cucumbers 

THIS  is  an  age  of  classification  and  standards.  The 
Produce  Reporter  Company  of  Chicago  has  just 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  commission  trade  with  the 
view  of  gathering  information  by  which  cucumbers 
can  be  graded. 

The  company  is  working  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  package  and  standard  terms  to  use  in  buying 
cucumbers  according  to  grade. 

Agricultural  Colleges  as  Libraries 

THE  Extension  Department  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  has 
inaugurated  a  package  library  service. 

When  a  citizen  of  the  State  desires  information  on 
any  agricultural  subject,  he  can  procure  it  from  the 
Extension  Department  either  by  mail  or  express  in  the 
form  of  a  package  containing  books,  papers,  magazines 
and  bulletins  dealing  w^ith  the  subject  on  which  he 
desires  information.  The  only  cost  is  the  postage  or 
express. 

The  information  contained  in  the  package  is  suitable 
for  getting  up  an  entertainment,  a  farmers'  club  meet- 
ing, or  a  ladies'  club  program. 

During  the  first  ten  months  that  the  package-library 
system  was  in  operation  ten  thousand  articles  were 
loaned. 

The  average  public  library  is  not  nearly  so  well 
equipped  for  distributing  literature  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects as  the  various  agricultural  colleges.  The  idea  as 
carried  out  in  North  Dakota  is  not  new.  Wisconsin  has 
such  a  service,  and  other  agricultural  colleges  supply 
similar  information,  though  not  on  such  an  extensive 
scale.  We  think  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and  should 
be  developed  further. 


Let  Uncle  Sam  Guard  the  Public 
Domcdn 

THE  Farmers'  Lobby  in  the  last  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  told  something  about  the  big  interests 
which  are  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  turn  the 
public  domain  over  to  the  various  States.  Mr.  Welliver 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government  was  the  only 
logical  watch-dog  for  the  national  forests,  the  deposits 
of  fertilizer,  coal,  water-power  and  other"  resources. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
important  question — and  everyone  should  be  interested — 
will  like  to  hear  Gifford  Pinchot  on  the  subject.  Gififord 
Pinchot  was  the  head  of  the  Forest  Service  before  he 
was  let  out  by  the  administration,  together  with  a  lot 
of  other  good  men.  Gifford  Pinchot  is  now  President 
of  the  National  Conservation  Association.  This  is  what 
he  says  about  the  matter  in  hand  : 

A  movement  is  afoot  to  break  down  the  whole 
national  forest  system  by  turning  the  national  for- 
ests over  to  the  States.  Turning  the  national 
forests  over  to  the  States  means  turning  them  over 
to  the  interests,  as  well  as  making  the  administra- 
tion of  a  great  national  resource  impossible  with 
benefit  to  the  whole  people. 

The  600,000,000,000  board  feet  of  merchandise 
timber  in  national  forests  is  worth,  if  valued  at 
only  one  dollar  per  thousand  on  the  stump,  $500.- 
000.000  or  more  than  one  half  the  national  debt ; 
while  the  land  itself  is  capable  of  growing  not  less 
than  4,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  annually  to  replace 
what  is  cut.  At  present  the  forests  are  administered 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  by  a  central 
office  which  sets  the  policy  and  the  pace,  and  by 
local  organizations  which  handle  the  work  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Pinchot  probably  knows  more  about  forests  and 
forest  control  than  any  man  in  the  country.  His  coun- 
sel is  worthy  of  not  only  serious  study,  but  a  letter  to 
your  congressman  and  senators. 


Feed  the  Mouth  Nearest 

THE  short  haul  and  the  quick  delivery,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  economical  one.  Mr.  Express  Man  and  Mrs. 
Cock  Robin  will  both  endorse  this  statement.  When 
Mrs.  C.  R.  can  snatch  the  early  or  late  Mr.  Worm  from 
the  dewy  lawn  and  with  a  single  sweep  of  wing  and 
flirt  of  tail  convey  said  worm  to  her  nest  over  the  porch 
post  and  repeat  the  performance  a  few  dozen  times, 
varying  the  menu  with  beetles  from  the  flower-bed  hard 
by.  tender  curculio  infants  from  the  garden  plum-tree 
and  luscious  snails  from  the  lettuce-patch,  her  wide- 
mouthed  nestlings'  morning  meal  is  soon  provided  for 
and  leisure  is  hers  for  preening  her  feathers  and  a  word 
of  conversation  with- Father  C.  R.  while  resting  on  the 
ridgepole. 

The  American  farmer  has  never  taken  this  economic 
lesson  to  heart  that  Mother  Robin  every  year  illustrates 
before  him.  Indeed  we  can  say  with  truth  the  lesson 
is  presented  as  a  moving-picture  show,  and  a  pretty  one 
it  is.  Suppose  Mother  Robin  laboriously  brought  the 
endless  meals  of  slugs  and  worms  from  the  Jones  farm 
a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  pike  and  left  the  fat,  ripe 
worms  in  sight  of  her  nest  for  Mother  Meadow-Lark 
whose  nestlings  are  in  the  back-forty  meadow  a  full 
mile  south. 

Wouldn't  we  class  these  feathered  dames  lacking  in 
even  the  rudiments  of  economics?  But  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  ignoring  hungry  mouths  that 
would  make  possible  the  short  haul,  quick  delivery  and 
larger  net  returns  for  produce.  There  is  too  great  a 
tendency  to  consider  the  full  load  or  car-lot  shipment 
to  a  distant  market  to  be  the  businesslike  way  of  selling 
produce  even  though  the  long  haul  and  middlemen 
reduce  the  net  returns  to  a  negligible  quantity. 

Farmers  generally  are  not  yet  ready  to  feed  first  their 
own  town  and  near-by  city  consumers  fresh,  guaranteed, 
high-quality,    home-grown    produce    from    their  own 


information,  we  invite  them  to  come  on  with  their 
questions.  Mr.  Buffum  is  now  living  near  Prudence 
Island,  Rhode  Island. 


Hay  damaged  by  rain  loses  from  a  sixth  to  a  third 
in  weight.    It  loses  fully  as  much  in  feeding  value. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  1,  1913 


The  Use  of  Explosives  in  Clearing  Land 

With  Intelligent  Handling  There  is  Practically  no  Danger,  and  ELxcellent  Results  are  Secured  After  a  Little  Practice 


How    to  Handle 
Dynamite 

By  J.  H.  Murphy 

OXLY  about  tv\-ent5--five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire 
land  area  of  the  United 
States  is  improved  farm 
land,  yet  we  already  hear  the 
wail  of  new  settlers  and  would- 
be  landowners,  who  nnd  im- 
proved farms  too  expensive  for  their  limited  capital,  and 
who  claim  that  unimproved  farm  land  is  more  than 
scarce.  Statistics,  however,  show  that  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  nearly  fiity  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  still  in 
the  unimproved  state  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  This  unimproved  land  consists  mostly  of 
cut-over  timber  lands,  lands  containing  a  second  growth 
of  timber,  and  rocky  lands  too  rough  to  be  profitably 
worked. 

Only  those  who  have  tried  to  clear  such  land  by  the 
use  of  explosives  know  how  efficient  the  method  is  and 
what  a  great  time  and  labor  saver  it  is  compared  to  the 
primitive  man,  horse  and  machinery  method.  The 
explosive  method  is  of  especial  interest  to  new  settlers 
and  those  of  limited  capital  because  it  requires  no  large 
initial  outlay  of  money,  and  ever>'  cent  invested  can  be 
immediately  used  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
farm.  Besides  this,  if  properly  handled  explosives  are 
as  safe  as  the  machinery  method.  Explosives  will  do 
as  good  work  in  clearing  land  as  the  most  expensive 
machinery  and  generally  at  less  total  cost. 

The  common  explosives  which  are  used  to-day  for 
clearing  land  are  dynamite  and  virite.  Virite  is  the 
more  stable  of  the  two  and  does  not  freeze.  It  is 
therefore  of  value  for  use  in  a  cold  climate  or  during 
the  winter.  However,  dynamite  is  more  easily  handled, 
and  when  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing  it  is  more  satis- 
factory for  the  farmer  to  use  than  is  the  virite.  Dyna- 
mite ranges  in  strength  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  sixty 
per  cent.  The  strength  most  universally  used  and  which 
gives  the  best  satisfaction  is  the  forty  per  cent.  The 
"sixty  per  cent,  straight"  acts  ver>'  rapidly,  with  a 
shattering  effect,  and  should  only  be  used  in  very  loose 
ground  such  as  sand.  In  hea^•y  land  such  as  heavy 
clay  loams  a  thirty-  per  cent,  dynamite  will  usually  give 
the  best  satisfaction  because  this  strength  has  a  slow 
propelling  force  and  will  lift  a  stump  or  rock,  breaking 
it  into  several  large  pieces,  while  a  stronger  charge 
would  shatter  the  stump,  breaking  off  the  upper  portions 
and  leaving  the  roots  in  the  ground  above  the  plow- 
line.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  right  strength  to  use,  take 
either  a  thirty  per  cent,  or  forty  per  cent.  It  is  put  up 
in  cartridges,  each  containing  one-half  pound  of  dyna- 
mite, and  besides  these  you  will  need  a  roll  of  fuse  and 
a  box  of  caps.  A  handy  box  for  carr\-ing  these  materials 
can  be  made  by  putting  a  handle  on  a  small  dry-goods 
box  and  dividing  the  box  into  two  compartments.  One 
of  these  should  be  large  and  act  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
dynamite,  while  the  smaller  one  can  be  used  for  the  caps 
and  fuse.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  caps  in  the  small  box 
in  which  they  are  purchased,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  put  the  caps  in  the  same  compartment 
with  the  dynamite. 

No  Elxp)ensive  Tools  are  Required 

A  crowbar,  a  long  auger  and  a  wooden  ramrod  are 
the  only  tools  required.  Either  the  crowbar  or  auger 
may  be  used  to  make  a  hole  under  the  stump.  This  hole 
should  be  bored  at  an  angle  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  degrees  and  it  should  terminate  a  short  dis- 
tance past  the  center  of  the  stump,  which  is  usually  the 
center  of  resistance.  If  this  work  is  done  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  it  will  be  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
than  when  the  ground  is  in  a  dry,  pulverized  condition. 
Very  often  when  boring  a  hole  under  the  stump  a  stone 
or  other  obstruction  is  encountered.  This  can  usually 
be  quickly  and  effectively  removed  by  placing  a  cap  on 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  fuse  about  eight  inches  long,  then 
cut  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  two,  insert  the  cap  and  end 
of  the  fuse  into  one  of  these  half-cartridges,  and  drop 
it  into  the  hole  until  it  rests  against  the  obstruction. 

After  exploding  it,  the  obstruction  is  usually  missing. 
\'ery  often,  when  blasting  out  large  stumps,  the  entire 
middle  of  the  stump  is  either  open  or  so  badly  decayed 
that  a  charge  of  dynamite  would  shoot  up  through  the 
middle  of  the  stump  without  removing  any  part  of  it. 
In  such  cases  several  charges  must  be  used,  placing  them 
under  the  largest  and  most  prominent  roots,  and  then 
they  can  be  exploded  at  the  same  time,  or  one  of  these 
can  be  removed  at  a  time,  just  as  the  operator  wishes. 

Placing  the  charge  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
operation,  and  the  size  of  the  charge  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  size  and  stability  of  the  stump.  One 
cartridge   is   usually   sufficient    for   small  hard-wood 


The  dynamite  charge  should  be  placed  below  the  depth  of  plowing  and  at  the  center  of  greatest  resistance 


land  is  clay  or  clay  loam.  Very 
often  much  time  can  be  saved  by 
placing  charges  for  several  hours 
and  then  firing  them  all  at  the 
same  time.  This  saves  time  and 
a  great  deal  of  running  and 
usually  proves  very  satisfactory. 
In  case  a  charge  fails  to  explode, 
do  not  investigate  immediately, 
but  allow  it  to  remain  until  the 
next  day,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
A  strict  adherence  to  the  sim- 
ple precautions  given  will  eliminate  all  danger  to  the 
operator,  and  his  own  good  judgment  should  make 
even  these  precautions  unnecessary. 


New  settlers  should  be  interested  in 
the  use  of  explosives 

stumps,  but  large  stumps,  especially  pines,  will  require 
from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  dynamite  to  remove  all  their 
members,  and  several  charges  maj"  be  required. 

A  Few  Wise  Precautions 

When  blasting  large  stumps,  several  cartridges  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  hole,  end  to  end,  but  only  the  last 
cartridge  inserted  need  have  a  fuse  attached.  The  fuse 
on  such  a  charge  should  be  about  two  feet  long  at  least, 
or  long  enough  to  project  from  the  hole.  As  said 
before,  this  is  attached  by  putting  a  cap  on  one  end, 
crimping  it  and  then  inserting  this  end  in  the  cartridge. 
The  end  of  the  fuse  should  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
cap,  because  this  is  very  sensitive.  One  end  of  the 
cartridge  is  now  carefully  opened,  the  dj^namite  is  loos- 
ened up  with  a  small  'wooden  pin  and  the  cap  is  inserted 
in  this  loose  dynamite.  The  charge  is  then  placed  under 
the  stump  and  the  hole  filled  with  damp  earth  and 
carefully  tamped  with  the  wooden  ramrod.  This  wooden 
ramrod  may  also  be  used  to  push  the  cartridges  down 
into  place,  but  never  under  any  circumstances  should  a 
metal  instrument  be  used  for  this  purpose,  nor  for 
loosening  up  the  dynamite  when  inserting  the  cap. 

After  lighting  the  fuse,  the  operator  should  retreat 
at  least  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  supply-box  should 
be  carried  at  least  seventy-five  feet  from  the  charge. 
However,  it  is  wise  for  the  operator  to  keep  a  short 
distance  from  the  supply-box  when  an  explosion  takes 
place. 

If  virite  is  used  for  blasting,  it  should  never  be  packed 
and  tamped,  but  dynamite  must  be  tightly  packed  in 
order  to  give  the  best  results.  Charges  should  not  be 
placed  too  shallow,  because  this  is  likely  to  result  in 
blowing  off  the  top  of  the  stump,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deep  charge  will  often  leave  an  extensive  hole 
in  the  ground  which  must  be  filled.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  operation,  the  operator  must  use  his 
own  judgment,  and  a  little  experience  and  practice  will 
make  one  wonderfully  proficient  and  accurate,  not  only 
in  placing  charges,  but  in  using  the  correct  amount  of 
explosive. 

The  same  practices  and  precautions  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  blasting  of  stumps  should  be  followed  in 
clearing  land  of  stones.  The  charge  should  be  placed 
under  stones  at  the  point  where  a  crowbar  would  be 
inserted  if  the  operator  wished  to  pry  the  stone  up. 
A  large  stone  above  ground  can  often  be  broken  up  by 
placing  a  cartridge,  with  a  fuse  attached,  on  top  of  it, 
packing  with  moist  earth  and  then  exploding. 

Methods  for  Blasting  Stones 

The  concussion  usually  results  in  breaking  the  rock 
into  pieces  which  can  be  handled.  Another  method  is 
to  use  a  stone-drill  and  a  mallet  to  make  a  hole  into  the 
rock,  thus  forming  a  receptacle  for  the  cartridge. 

At  all  times  be  careful  to  keep  the  dynamite  away 
from  any  concussion  or  fire,  and  do  not  use  metal 
instruments  in  handling  it.  Never  smoke  while  handling 
dynamite,  and  never  light  a  match  near  the  supply-box. 
If  the  dynamite  is  frozen  and  you  wish  to  use  it,  thaw 
it  out  by  putting  it  in  warm  water,  but  do  not  set  it 
near  a  stove.  If  your  land  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature, 
use  dynamite  of  a  higher  per  cent,  purity  than  if  the 


First  Blast,  Then  Use  a  Puller 

By  A.  J.  Rogers 

THE  old  prejudices  against  djuamite  because  of  its 
dangerous  character  are  gradually  being  withdrawn, 
mostly  due  to  improved  methods  of  manufacture  which 
now  render  it  comparatively  safe  to  use.  Getting  rid  of 
stumps  and  stones  by  the  ax,  grub-hoe.  block  and  tackle 
and  sheer  strength  of  man  and  beast  has  been  too  slow 
and  tedious.  Blasting  is  one  of  a  number  of  important 
uses  of  dynamite  on  the  farm,  where  its  tremendous 
concentrated  strength  will  do  in  a  few  moments'  time 
the  work  of  many  da\-s  of  hard  manual  work. 

I  have  used  a  great  deal  of  dynamite  for  blowing  out 
stumps  on  my  farm  and  also  own  and  use  a  stump- 
puller  of  the  tripod  type.  It  appears  to  me.  after  trying 
both,  that  each  has  its  place,  not  only  for  removing 
stumps,  but  stones  as  well.  The  stump-puller  will  actu- 
alli'  lift  out  hemlock  stumps,  which  may  have  several 
large  tap  roots  extending  through  hardpan.  \\'e  have 
pulled  such  stumps  up  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter, 
but  it  has  taken  sometimes  over  a  day  for  two  men 
to  pull  one. 

The  use  of  dynamite  on  all  such  stumps  either  in 
aiding  the  puller  or  alone,  has  man}'  advantages.  It 
saves  much  time,  the  dirt  is  blown  loose  from  the 
roots,  and  the  stump  is  usually  broken  into  pieces  that 
can  be  handled  by  a  team  of  horses.  The  stump-puller 
of  the  tripod  type,  too,  has  its  advantages ;  it  can  be  used 
in  the  orchard  without  any  danger  to  the  trees,  the  dirt 
from  the  hanging  stump  readily  falls  back  into  the  hole, 
and  although  cumbersome  and  slow  it  may  be  used  in  a 
dull  time,  when  one's  time  would  be  pitted  against  the 
actual  cost  of  the  dynamite. 

The  Combination  Method  is  Cheapest 

Hard-wood  stumps,  such  as  maple,  beech  and  elm, 
will  decay  in  five  to  seven  years'  time  after  the  tree 
is  cut  and  then  can  quickly  and  easily  be  lifted  with 
a  puller,  but  stumps  of  cherry,  basswood  and  hemlock 
are  more  cheaply  disposed  of  by  the  use  of  djTiamite 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  puller. 

The  other  day  our  puller  absolutely  refused  to  pull 
out  a  certain  stump.  It  was  a  great  hemlock,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  with  eight  or  ten  huge  tap  roots  as  sound 
as  they  were  sixteen  years  ago  when  the  tree  was  cuL 

With  the  aid  of  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  forty  per 
cent,  dynamite  placed  under  the  points  of  greatest  re- 
sistance, it  came  out  in  splendid  shape.  To  have  blown 
the  stump  out  free,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  stump- 
puller,  would  have  taken  about  sixteen  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite. At  sixteen  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  the 
difference  in  cost  of  materials  was  $1.23.  This  and 
similar  e.xperiences  make  me  feel  that  the  combination 
method  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Stumps 
so  large  that  they  cannot  be  handled  and  piled  up  by 
two  teams  of  horses  we  split  up  by  boring  a  one-and- 
one-half-inch  hole  into  the  heart  and  firing  a  small 
charge  of  dynamite. 

In  general  there  are  three  quite  distinct  types  of 
stumps  :  first,  those  having  lateral  roots ;  second,  those 
having  tap  roots,  and,  third,  those  having  several  "semi- 
tap  roots."  Where  the  lateral  roots  are  large,  it  is  best 
to  "split  up"  the  charge,  placing  a  portion  under  the 
largest  roots  and  connecting  the  charges  with  an  electric 
discharge  system,  so  that  all  will  act  at  once.  Where 
the  stump  has  but  a  single  tap  root,  the  charge  is  placed 
a  foot  or  two  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  hole 
bored  directly  to  the  center  of  the  root.  The  discharge 
will  cut  the  tap  root  in  two  at  this  point  and  lift  the 
stump  out.  Where  the  stump  has  many  roots  growing 
down  deep  into  the  ground,  the  charge  is  placed  under 
the  point  which  would  seem  to  offer  the  greatest  re- 
sistance. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  explosive  to  use  one  will 
soon  learn  from  experience,  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  stump  and  the  soil.  The  tools  necessary  for  this 
work  are  few  and  simple  :  a  two-inch  auger  connected 
to  a  long  iron  rod,  at  the  other  [concluded  o.v  p.\ge  23] 
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Effect  of  a  charge  placed  too  shallow;  a  large  hole 
torn  in  the  ground  is  the  result 
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Effect  of  a  charge  correctly  placed;  the  stump  is 
shattered  and  completely  removed 


Effect  of  a  charge  placed  too  deep;  the  stump  is 
split,  but  not  blown  out 


For  Permanent  Improvements  Use  Concrete 

For  Many  Uses  on  the  Farm  It  is  More  Satisfactory  Than  Stone  Itself 

By  Willis  O.  Wing 
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Concrete  corner  posts  are  easy  to  make 
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?  A  fire-proof  concrete  engine-house 
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WHERE  gravel  or  crushed  stone 
and  sand  are  at  hand  and  of 
easy  access,  it  is  surprising- 
how  cheap]}'  and  well  one  may  build  many 
things  upon  the  farm  and  have  the  feeling  that  he  is 
building  something  that  ma\'  serve  as  a  monument  long 
after  he  is  gone,  ^^'ith  this  thought  in  view,  if  one  is 
planning  a  building,  he  should  well  consider  proportions 
with  respect  to  symmetry  and  harmony  as  well  as  utility. 

Any  farmer  mechanical  and  intelligent  enough  to  run 
a  self-binder,  or  with  eye  enough  to  build  a  shapely 
stack  of  hay  or  of  wheat,  without  square  or  level,  may. 
with  the  help  of  square  and  level,  erect  many  things 
that  will  be  a  source  of  permanent  comfort,  convenience 
and  beauty. 

There  are  a  few  simple  principles  that  must  be 
observed  in  using  concrete  properly.  The  first  is  that 
the  pores  and  spaces  between  the  larger  pieces  of  gravel 
or  crushed  stone  must  be  entirely  closed  with  sand  and 
cement. 

I  do  not  think  one  may  say  just  what  proportions 
should  always  be  used,  because  the  gravel  and  the  stone 
vary  so  much  in  size.  But  in  figuring  count  on  filling 
the  pores  as  well  with  sand  as  you  can,  and  then  use 
enough  cement  to  make  the  mixture  smooth  under  the 
trowel.  If  enough  sand  and  cement  have  been,  added,  a 
creamy  coat  of  cement  will  constantly  be  at  the  surface. 
With,  pit-gravel  so  much  sand  is  often  present  that  a 
mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  five  of  gravel  makes 
excellent  concFete. 

Use  Heavy  Lumber  for  the  Forms 

The  gravel,  sand  and  cement  should  be  mixed  together 
dry  and  shoveled  from  one  cone-shaped  pile  to  another, 
each  shovelful  being  thrown  square  on  top  of  the  cone 
so  that  it  rolls  down  on  all  sides  to  secure  a  thorough 
mixing.  This  dry  mixture  should  be  shoveled  three 
times  before  water  is  added.  Water  enough  should  be 
used  to  make  a  thin  mortar — not  into  a  dry  dough — and 
then  it  is  ready  for  the  forms. 

In  making  these  forms,  the  amateur  will  generally  be 
surprised  to  find  how  strong  they  must  be  made  in  order 
to  hold.  For  making  wall  forms  two-inch  planks  are 
better  than  inch  boards.  If  inch  boards  are  used,  they 
must  be  held  by  studding  every  two  feet.  Studding  may 
be  wired  together  right  through  the  wall  and  afterward 
cut  and  left  sticking  in  the  wall.  This  tie  makes  a  strong 
yet  simple  way  of  bracing.  In  addition,  walls  should  be 
braced  to  keep  the  walls  plumb  until  the  cement  has 
hardened. 

As  cement  dries,  it  contracts,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  well  to  see  that  it  be  allowed  to  do  so  without 
obstruction,  whenever  possible,  to  prevent  its  cracking. 
Furthermore,  when  building  a  wall,  run  a  course  of 
forms  the  full  length  of  the  wall  and  then  pour  concrete 
so  that  it  may  all  unite  and  pull  evenly  when  contraction 
takes  place. 

And  further,  in  every  wall  fortify  the  cement  with  iron 
rods,  preferably  rough  corrugated  rods,  as  frequently 
as  every  two  feet  vertically,  and  every  foot  horizontally. 

The  forms  may  come  off  in  from  one 
to  five  days,  varying  with  the  weather. 
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The  watering-tank  constructed  by  the  author 
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In  warm  weather  concrete  hardens  more  quickly  than  in 
cold  weather.  As  soon  as  the  forms  are  off,  water  the 
concrete.  It  is  surprising  how  much  water  the  cement 
will  "drink"  for  days,  and  much  of  this  water  combines 
chemicalh"  with  the  concrete  and  is  a  permanent  part  of 
it  just  as  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

Good  Concrete  Work  Should  be  Four  Inches  Thick 

Concrete  blocks  are  seldom  allowed  enough  water  in 
the  curing  process,  even  though  they  may  have  been 
allowed  enough  cement  and  water  in  the  construction ; 
and  frequently  will  crumble  or  allow  storms  to  beat  all 
the  way  through  them. 

Poor  concrete  is  an  annoyance,  but  good  concrete  is 
more  satisfactory  for  farm  uses  than  stone  itself.  Con- 
crete will  be  found  most  satisfactory  when  some  bulk 
and  thickness  is  desired.  I  should  say  that  four  inches 
is  about  the  minimum  thickness  that  a  farmer  should 
undertake  in  any  structure. 

W'e  have  tried  repeatedly  to  make  cement  roofs  with 
a  thickness  of  two  inches  or  even  three  inches,  and  all 
attempts  have  been  failures.  Part  of  our  failure  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  support.  For  a  floor  for  a  cellar 
or  cistern  three  inches  would  have  served  very  well. 

Big  concrete  posts  for  gates  or  end  posts  are  entirely 
satisfactory  and  easy  to  make.  We  build  them  right 
in  place  with  a  big  end  running  four  feet  into  the 
ground  with  trenches  ri^tning  to  this  for  braces  like 
the  roots  of  a  tree.  For  the  part  above  ground  take  two 
pieces  of  heavy  wood.  Cut  in  the  center  a  hole  two 
inches  larger  than  the  size  of  post  desired  and  nail 
wooden  slats  one  inch  thick  on  inside.  A  tapering  post 
can  be  secured  by  making  the  upper  circle  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  lower  one.  The  form  should  be  built 
in  half  sections  so  that  it  can  be  removed.  Wire  these 
half  sections  together  in  about  four  places  by  encircling 
them  with  No.  9  wire.  When  it  has  been  plumbed  and 
braced  in  position,  put  a  piece  of  two-inch  pipe  down 
the  center  and  pour  the  concrete. 

The  smaller  posts  we  build  in  iron  forms.  \Ve  fortify 
with  three-eighths-inch  wire  and  partly  cure  in  forms. 
The  big  posts  are  entirely  satisfactory,  but  a  small  con- 
crete post  will  break  more  easily  than  a  wooden  post 
of  same  dimensions. 

Plenty  of  Chance  for  Originality 

Still  we  believe  that  now  we  have  learned  to  cure  them 
partly  in  the  form  (about  one  week)  that  they  will  serve 
very  satisfactorily  with  one  barbed  wire  at  top  of  fence 
to  keep  stock  from  crowding  them  too  hard. 

One  of  the  useful  ways  of  using  concrete  is  in  the 
construction  of  tanks  for  watering  stock.  In  the  circu- 
lar trough  shown  above  we  used  sand  for  the  form.  We 
made  the  mold  for  the  exterior  form  by  revolving  a 
board  shaped  like  half  of  a  vertical  cross-section  around 
a  bar  in  the  center.  Two  boards  served  as  a  rigid 
radius.    As  we  gradually  built  it  up,  sand  was  shoveled 
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into  the  center  to  support  it.  The  sand  was 
moistened  and  packed  to  make  it  hold. 
The  concrete  silo  shown  was  buili  at 
the  time  with  wooden  forms  and  built  by  our  own  farm 
labor  with  no  skilled  workmen  to  assist.  A  core  of  two- 
inch  staves  was  made  first.  Then  we  set  up  studding 
outside  and  put  in  one-half-inch  boards  bent  horizontally 
for  the  exterior  form.  It  is  a  good  silo  and  without  a 
crack,  although  eight  years  old. 

Unless  one  desired  to  use  this  form  for  other  things 
when  through  with  it,  the  modern  way  of  using  galvan- 
ized iron  forms  would  be  more  economical.  \\'e  la  er 
used  the  wood  used  in  the  silo  form  for  shed-cons;riic- 
tion.  Exclusive  of  this  wood,  the  silo,  which  was 
sixteen  by  thirty  feet  with  wall  eight  inches  thick  at 
bottom  to  four  inches  on  top,  cost  $250,  roof  and  all. 

Concrete  in  the  ground  or  near  the  ground  is  more 
easily  handled  than  when  used  on  high  structures. 

So  concrete  walks  or  culverts  or  feeding-platfor-ns 
are  comparatively  easy  forms  of  construction  w'l'.h 
which  to  learn  what  your  material  is  like  and  what  can 
be  done  with  it. 

In  the  construction  of  more  difficult  structures  there 
is  a  good  chance  for  a  little  headwork,  for  a  little  genius 
if  one  has  any  and  for  much  good  common  sense  as  to 
the  necessary  strength  of  forms,  of  practical  ways  to 
hold  these  forms  and  of  necessary  strength  to  be  used 
in  fortifying  the  concrete. 

The  Satisfaction  of  Building  with  Concrete 

The  concrete  engine-house  shown  above  is  another 
example  of  a  satisfactory  concrete  structure.  Barring 
severe  earthquakes  or  other  forces  not  commonly  en- 
countered, the  engine-house  will  last  for  generations. 
The  nails  and  hinges  of  the  doors  will  have  to  be 
replaced  several  times  before  the  concrete  shows  any 
signs  of  wear. 

For  hitching-posts  which  will  discourage  the  most 
impatient  horse  from  gnawing,  concrete  is  the  logical 
material. 

Concrete  walks — and  they  need  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  wide — are  a  great  convenience  as  they  save  hours 
and  hours  of  house  cleaning  because  of  dirt  brougiit 
into  the  house  in  the  form  of  either  dust  or  mud. 

The  roughness  of  the  exterior  of  concrete  is  often 
criticized  especially  by  architects  who  are  looking  for 
beauty  more  than  permanency.  This  can  be  avoided  to 
a  large  extent  by  using  only  the  smoothest  lumber  for 
the  forms  and  by  moving  a  long  handled  wooden  paddle 
along  the  inside  of  the  forms  just  after  the  concrete 
has  been  poured. 

The  paddle  will  crowd  back  the  coarser  stones  and 
prevent  them  from  finally  showing  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  Other  details  and  contrivances  for  getting  best 
results  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  builder 
in  concrete. 

One  feels  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction  when  he  has 
faced  a  problem  and  satisfactorily  solved  it,  and  as  each 
problem  will  likely  be  a  new  one  it  will  be  well  for  a 
beginner  to  err  for  a  while  on  the  side  of  having 
the    concrete   unnecessarily   thick  and 
■  iiiMiiiii.iB      strong  rather  than  too  thin  and  weak. 
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This  silo  was  built  with  ordinary  farm  labor 
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Small  concrete  posts  going  through  the  curing  process 
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Concrete  hitching-post  and  wagon-shed 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  1 ,  1913 


M  en   an  USIC 

A  Rollicking  Tale  of  an  Incident  in  the  Great  Southwest  Cow-Country 

By  Vaquero  Viejo 


"Every  time  I  go  to  town 
The  boys  keep  kicking  my  dog  aroun'. 
I  don  t  care  if  he  is  a  houn', 
They  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog  aroun'." 

(Tune  of  "Tarra  ra  ra  boom  de  ay.") 

HUS  mu- 
s  i  c  a  1 1  3' 
chanted 
Dad  Mac- 
Ball  as  he  rode 
alone  up  Soda 
Wash  in  the  heart 
of  the  Book 
Mountains  down 
in  southern  Utah. 
Soda  Wash  had 
s  t  r  a  i h  t  walls 
that  led  up  and 
then  up  again, 
until  after  some 
hundreds  of  feet 
they  terminated 
in  an  abrupt  rim, 
terracing  great 
mesas  or  table- 
lands covered 
tvith  bunch-grass. 

A  1  J  1  I  ^  '!.*«KTs«  i.  V  On  that  bunch- 
As  he  rode  old  ^      '  ' 

roan  Hippy  up 

the  rough  trail, 

he  was  pensive 

grass  m  winter  -  time  —  -  " 
ran  thousands  of  cattle, 
keeping  fat.  The  great 
Wetmore  cattle-ranch 
lay  all  about,  and  there 
were  sixteen  hundred 
calves  branded  every 
spring.  It  was  in  the 
heyday  of  the  desert, 
when  the  western  world  was  young,  the  bunch-grass 
unseared,  the  cowboys  a  rollicking,  care-free  lot  and  the 
owner  making  money  from  his  long-homed  cows. 

A  Warning  for  a  Judge  of  Human  Nature 

Dad  was  a  Texan.  Well  he  knew  the  Brazos  Bot- 
toms ;  he  was  a  good  cattle  man  too.  but  the  youngest 
of  the  cowboys  of  the  Wetmore  ranch.  He  was  tall, 
gangling,  awkward,  soft- 
spoken,  humorous,  full  of 
smiles  and  silences.  Naturally 
he  was  the  butt  of  a  thousand 
jests  and,  as  men  believe  after 
a  while  what  the}'  say  often 
enough,  he  was  considered  a 
little  weak,  both  in  head  and 
heart.  The  one  trouble  with 
Dad  MacBall  was  that  he  was 
young  and  good-humored  and 
too  easil}'  imposed  upon.  Now. 
as  he  rode  old  roan  Hippy  up 
the  rough  trail  in  Soda  Wash 
he  was  pensive,  almost  sad, 
and  over  and  over  he  crooned 
the  song: 

"Every  time  I  go  to  town 
The  boys  keep  kicking  my  dog 
aroun'. 

I  don't  care  if  he  is  a  houn'. 
They  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog 
aroun'." 

There  are  ninety-nine  verses 
to  this  good  old  song,  each 
verse  like  the  preceding  one, 
and  in  the  ten-mile  ride  I  think 
Dad  sang  them  all,  uncon- 
sciously. The  truth  is  that  Dad 
was  vaguely  troubled.  He  had 
stood  the  guff  and  slighting  re- 
marks of  the  boys  for  years,  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  now  that  he  had  suddenly  become 
six  feet  three  in  his  moccasins  he  was  tired  of  them,  so 
he  sang,  with  meaning  and  emphasis  that  would  have 
given  warning  to  any  judge  of  human  nature,  "The  boys 
keep  kicking  my  dog  aroun'.'' 

A  sound  of  cattle  ahead  of  him  made  him  look,  and 
coming  around  a  point  of  rock  he  saw  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  a  camp-fire  with  horses  standing  saddled 
near,  and  beyond  up  the  narrow  box  he  could  see  a 
dense  mob  of  cattle.  They  were  great  four  and  five 
year  old  steers,  long  of  horn  and  leg,  beef-steers  fit  for 
the  market  of  that  day,  and  were  en  route  to  the  railway. 
There  were  seven  hundred  of  them,  and  they  had  halted 
for  the  night  in  Soda  Wash,  where  night  herding  would 
be  easy,  although  there  was  neither  feed  nor  water.  Dad 
had  stayed  liehind  to  point  back  some  younger  cattle 
and  now  had  rejoined  his  comrades. 

He  Said  Not  a  Word 

"Hello,  here  comes  old  Dad,"  one  sang  out,  "Dad, 
how  is  the  widow?"  inquired  another,  referring  to  a 
love  episode  between  the  Texas  boy,  to  whom  every 
woman  was  a  lady,  and  a  biscuit-shooter  at  the  railway 
eating-house. 

■■\\  hy  look  at  him,  a  riding  old  Hippy,"  delightedly 
exclaimed  another.  "Say,  Dad,  how  many  times  did  he 
throw  you?" 

Dad's  only  response  to  these  sallies  was  a  slow,  sad 
smile.  He  unsaddled  Hippy  and  staked  him  on  a  little 
point  where  there  was  bunch-grass.  As  he  did  this,  he 
hummed,  "They  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog  aroun'." 

Tobe  Wetmore  was  foreman,  a  man  of  few  words. 
"Dad,  you  better  saddle  something  fresh  and  be  ready. 


'Think  you  can  ride  him? 


Holding  wild  steers  in  a  canyon  like  this  isn't  a  very 
safe  thing  to  do,  and  you  want  to  have  your  horse 
handy."  A  little  band  of  saddle-horses  stood  within  a 
rope  corral  made  by  tying  reatas  from  cedar-tree  to 
cedar-tree.  Dad  went  and  looked  at  the  lot.  It  included 
the  best  horses  of  the  ranch,  and  the  ranch  was  famous 
for  good  horses,  great  gaunt  geldings,  full  of  a  weird 
mixuire  of  thoroughbred  and  broncho  and  something 
else  that  gave  size,  half  of  them  wicked,  all  of  them 
devils  to  run.  and  most  of  them  apt  to  buck  on  provoca- 
tion. None  of  Dad's  own  were  there,  in  fact  half  the 
horses  in  the  corral  were  claimed  by  none  of  the 
vaqueros.   and   were   ridden   by   anyone   who  dared. 

Rope  in  hand.  Dad  scanned 
the  lot  of  them.  He  knew  their 
records.  Carelessly  he  hummed 
the  air,  "Every  time  I  go  to 
town  the  boys  keep  kicking  my 
dog  aroun'."  "Here,  3'ou  old 
Yellow.  I'll  try  you  to-night." 
and  he  threw  his  rope  easily 
over  one  of  the  biggest,  gamiest 
and  wildest  horses  in  the  lot. 
Dad  could  almost  charm  a 
horse,  or  anj-  beast,  by  his 
caressing  tones  and  his  n»an- 
ner.  and  with  far  less  trouble 
than  the  other  men  would  have 
had,  he  got  to  the  head  of  his 
mount  and  bridled  him,  cease- 
lessly humming-: 

"I  don't  care  if  he  is  a  houn'. 
They  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog 
aroun'." 

Uproarious  exclamations 
greeted  Dad  as  he  led  his 
mount  down  by  the  camp-fire 
where  the  saddles  lay  and  sup- 
per was  about  ready.  "Think 
you  can  ride  him.  Dad?"  "Got 
your  life  insured,  Dad?"  "Did 
you  say  good-by  to  the  widow. 
Dad  ?"  These  and  many  more,  but  Dad  said  not  a  word. 
Only  Tobe  Wetmore  spoke  seriously  and  kindly  :  "Look 
to  your  cinches,  boy;  be  sure  your  saddle  is  all  right. 
You  have  never  night-herded  cattle  in  these  mountains. 
It  is  more  dangerous  than  on  the  plains.  You  mdy  need 
to  ride,  and  ride  hard,  even  for  your  life." 

As  they  ate  supper,  one  man  was  stationed,  mounted, 
up  the  canyon  a  little  waj', 
watching  the  cattle.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  up  the  canyon 
was  another.  There  ought  to 
be  no  trouble,  unless  something 
happened,  unless  a  wolf  or  a 
bear  Aame  along,  a  most  un- 
likely thing,  or  unless  that 
strange,  unreasoning  panic  fear 
came  over  the  cattle  and  they 
attempted  to  stampede. 

The  Fire  in  the  Canyon 

There  were  but  two  direc- 
tions for  them  to  go,  up  the 
canyon  or  down  the  canyon. 
The  cliff  walls  were  hundreds 
of  feet  high  and  unscalable. 

"Do  vou  know  what  I  would 
do  if  those  cattle  stampeded 
down  this  way?"  said  one  of 
the  men.  "Y'ou  bet  I  would 
never  try  to  turn  them  nor  to 
outrun  them,  a  boss  would  go 
down  on  this  rou.gh  trail  and 
the  cattle  would  sure  get  you. 
I  would  take  to  that  s-ide  gulch 
below  here  and  let  the  cattle 
kill  themselves  if  they  wanted 
to.  No  boss  could  outrun  those 
steers."  To  this  the  others 
assented,  all  but  Tobe  Wet- 
more and  Dad,  who  kept  silent. 
Supper  was  finished,  and  Tobe  and  Dad  moun.ed  their 
horses  to  take  a  turn  at  night  herding.  Old  Yellow 
pitched  and  jumped  a  little  as  Dad  mounted  him,  then 
settled  down  to  business,  and  the  two  men  rode  side  by 
side  up  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  wash.  The  cattle 
were  huddled  in  a  black  mass  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cliffs.  "I  don't  like  this  place  much."  remarked  Tobe. 
"I  don't  like  the  way  the  cattle  stand,  either.  They  are 
bunched  too  much  ;  they  don't  bawl,  and  they  don't  lie 
down.  Keep  a  watching  them,  boy,  and  if  they  come 
for  us  try  to  keep  in  front  of  them.  We  can  maybe 
stop  them  down  a  few  miles  where  the  canyon  is  wider 
and  hold  them.  If  they  get  away,  there  is  a  month's 
work  lost,  and  some  of  them  we  never  would  see 
again." 

There  was  not  room  to  ride  back  and  forth ;  the 
canyon  was  too  narrow.  So  they  simply  sat  on  their 
horses  watching  the  cattle.  The  shadows  were  very 
dark  down  there,  but  up  a  little  way  the  moon  shone  as 
brilliantly  almost  as  daylight.  It  made  a  weird  effect. 
Then,  in  the  deep  shadow  in  the  canyon  above  them,  a 
spark  of  light  glowed.  It  grew  to  a  flame.  Suddenly 
there  became  visible  a  man  on  horseback  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cattle  and  a  man  afoot,  ruiming  about  the 
place,  trying  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  flame  shot  up 
suddenly  into  a  great  torch,  and  a  cedar-tree,  dry  with 
the  heat  of  the  midsummer  desert,  had  caught  from  the 
neglected  damp-fire.  "My  God.  my  God,"  exclaimed 
Tobe.  "Look  at  those  cattle!"  The  cattle  crowded 
together,  their  heads  held  high,  a  sound  of  rauiin'j  as 
their  horns  were  clashing  together.  Tobe  leaned  low 
on  his  horse,  "We'd  ought  to  sing,"  he  whispered,  but 
neither  he  nor  Dad  could  start  a  tune.    "Mak°  «ome 


The  flame  shot  up  sixty  feet  high 


sort  of  noise,  boy."  commanded  Tobe.  Then  Dad  opened 
his  mouth  and  sang  in  a  firm  though  hoarse  voice: 

"Every  time  I  go  to  town 

The  boys  keep  kicking  my  dog  aroun'. 

I  don't  care  if  he  is  a  houn' — " 

but  it  was  too  late.  The  flame  shot  up  sixty  feet  high, 
there  was  a  sound  of  thousands  of  feet  in  the  gravel,  a 
mad  bellow  of  fear,  and  the  cattle  were  off  down  the 
canyon,  headed  directly  for  the  men.  With  one  wild 
yell  the  men  gave  up,  wheeled  their  horses  and  fled 
before  them.   The  men  below  at  the  camp-fire  had  heard 

the  alarm  too  and  were  in  the 
saddle  before  they  reached 
them.  Led  by  Slim  Bates,  they 
dashed  off  to  the  side  and  up 
the  narrow  gulch  that  gave 
sure  shelter  and  safety,  letting 
the  cattle  go  by.  Dad  and 
Tobe  rode  on,  straight  down 
the  canyoii.  Old  Yellow  was  in 
his  element.  The  great  gaunt 
horse  leaped  the  rocks  in  the 
trail,  leaped  the  sage-brush  and 
the  logs.  Tobe  on  his  own 
good  horse  followed  hard ;  the 
cattle  thundered  perilously 
close  behind,  an  avalanche  of 
fear-maddened  animal  life  fill- 
ing the  canyon. 

A  mile  was  made  safely. 
Then  Tobe's  horse  fell  among 
the  rocks,  throwing  its  rider 
into  a  clump  of  greasewood. 
Dad  wheeled  and  stopped. 
Tobe  scrambled  to  his  feet,  but 
the  horse  lay  where  it  had 
fallen.  e\"idently  seriously  hurt, 
perhaps  with  a  broken  leg.  A 
cedar-tree  was  near.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  Tobe 
sprang  to  the  tree  and  climbed, 
shouting,  "Go  on.  Dad,"  and  Dad  went  on. 

The  cattle  were  close  to  him  now.  The  sound  of  them 
coming  on  was  indescribably  terrible.  But  cattle  tire 
sooner  than  horses.  In  another  half-mile  'i  ellow  was 
easilv  leading  the  herd.  They  came  on  still  doggedly, 
frantically,  but  thev  were  tiring.  Then  Dad  lingered  a 
little  to  let  them  come  closer  and  began  to  call,  to  shout, 
to  sing.    Song,  he  knew,  has  a  soothing  effect  on  cattle. 

The  cattle  dropped  into  a  trot.  Dad  took  hope,  and 
the  song  was  sung  with  renewed  courage.  The  cliff 
walls  echoed  "gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog  aroun'."  The 
canvon  widened  soon.  There  was  a  flat  of  six  acres. 
If  only  he  could  stop  them  there!  Old  Yellow  did 
miracles,  racing  from  side  to  side  in  front  of  the  steers. 
Dad  never  hesitated  an  instant  in  his  wild  refrain.  The 
cattle  spread,  as  he  had  hoped,  at  the  flat.  They  were 
hot  and  winded,  they  had  run  hard  for  nearly  four 
miles.  They  dropped  to  a  walk.  Some  of  the  leaders 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  some  of  the  steers  began  to 
bawl. 

The  herd  was  at  rest  at  last.  Yellow  was  breathmg 
hard,  but  his  muscles  were  still  like  coiled  steel  springs. 
Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  rode  Dad  MacBall  from 
canyon  side  to  canyon  side.  The  cliffs  echoed  with  his 
rich  manly  voice,  and  now,  to  his  joy,  he  heard  coming 
down  the  canyon  another  rider,  singing  as  he  came,  for 
all  of  the  boys  knew  better  than  to  come  unawares  upon 
a  herd  of  cattle  in  the  night. 

The  Judgment  of  His  Comrades 

The  next  day  was  a  scorcher.  The  cattle  were  go'ten 
safely  over  the  divide  and  were  trailing  easily  toward 
the  shipping  pens.  Dad.  who  had  slept  no  more  than  an 
hour  during  the  eventful  night,  was  dozing  in  his  saddle. 
"Hello,  Dad.  drcamin'  about  the  widow?"  mocked  one 
of  the  boys.  It  was  Slim  Bates  himself  who  turned  to 
the  tormentor,  who  in  truth  spoke  only  out  of  long  habit. 
"Say.  your  face  looks  so  much  better  shut.  It  needs 
somebody  who  is  a  man  to  talk  so,  a  sure-enough  man; 
you  keep  still.''  The  guff  stopped  abruptly,  wliile 
bad  smiled  shyly  to  himself  and  said  not  a  word. 


Then  Tobe's  horse  fell 
throwing  him 
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Farm  Notes 


Mulch  Your  Evergreens 

By  V.  D.  Hill 

THERE  is  nothing  delicate  about  any  of 
the  common  evergreens  as  they  come 
from  the  nurseries  ready  for  planting 
in  windbreaks,  shelter-belts,  hedges  and  tim- 
ber blocks.  If  they  get  reasonable  care, 
such  as  you  would  give  an  apple-tree,  in  the 
unpacking,  storing  and  planting,  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  live  and  thrive  from  the 
beginning. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  natural  toughness, 
every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  some  fel- 
low who  says  that  he  would  like  to  have  a 
windbreak  or  a  shelter-belt,  but  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  because  evergreens  are 
so  hard  to  start.  Probably  he  is  honest  in 
his  idea,  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  he  is  mistaken.  A  little  investigation 
of  the  habits  of  evergreens  will  show  where- 
in the  trouble  lies. 

The  very  name  "evergreen"  suggests 
moisture.  It  is  only  at  the  moist  places  on 
the  earth  that  green  things  grow.  Such 
evergreen  trees  as  we  plant  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States  do  not  require  an 
excessive  amount  of  moisture,  nor  special 
cultivation,  but  the  little  attention  they  do 
require  should  be  given  to  them  without  fail. 
The  baby  trees,  like  all  babies,  are  especially 
touchy  about  this,  and  soon  will  curl  up  and 
die  if  their  regular  ration  is  not  forthcoming 
about  the  proper  times. 

Moisture  is  Indispensable 

The  fact  that  moisture  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable need  of  evergreens  is  proven  by 
spruces  and  pines  and  junipers  that  grow  in 
soil  so  coarse  and  full  of  rocks  that  half 
the  roots  are  exposed  to  the  air,  or  are  only 
half  covered  with  earth,  but  with  a  few 
roots  reaching  damp  earth.  A  year  or  two 
ago  the  writer  saw  an  illustration  of  this 
on  a  farm.  About  five  hundred  eighteen- 
inch  transplanted  white  pines  and  Norway 
spruces  had  been  bought  to  plant  a  combined 
windbreak  and  snowbreak.  The  shipment 
arrived  early,  but  planting  was  inter- 
fered with  by  the  press  of  spring  work. 
Finally,  one  rainy  afternoon  all  hands  turned 
out,  the  soil  was  worked  up  in  a  jiffy  with  a 
plow  and  cutaway,  and  three  fourths  of  the 
trees  had  been  planted  by  quitting-time. 
Xext  morning  other  work  took  the  men 
away,  and  the  remaining  trees  were  simply 
dumped  into  a  near-by  ditch  containing 
about  two  inches  of  water  and  some  soft 
mud.  The  trees  that  were  planted  really 
were  put  in  carefully,  with  plenty  of  fine 
dirt  well  packed  about  the  roots,  but  there 
was  no  further  attempt  to  keep  this  fine  and 
loose  on  top,  nor  to  mulch.  In  about  three 
months  two  thirds  of  the  planted  trees  were 
dead,  while,  surprising  to  the  owner,  almost 
every  one  of  the  trees  in  the  ditch  was  liv- 
ing and  growing. 

In  this  case  the  trees  in  the  ditch  had  a 
few  roots  in  the  water  and  mud  all  the  time. 
The  roots  exposed  to  the  air  died  and  dried, 
of  course,  but  all  the  nourishment  required 
to  start  the  trees  was  got  from  the  few  roots 
underneath.  The  trees  that  were  planted 
had  moist  soil  to  start  with,  but  the  sun  came 
out  hot.  and  there  was  no  more  rain  for 
several  weeks.  The  newly  worked  soil, 
tramped  and  packed  hard  right  over  the 
roots,  quickly  dried  on  the  surface,  and 
baked  into  a  crust. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  a  good. farmer,  who 
knows  that  any  cultivated  crop  will  be 
stunted  hundreds  of  pounds  on  each  acre  for 
every  day  he  allows  hot  sun  and  dry  winds 
to  touch  a  hard,  baked  crust.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  to  which  we  can  compare  evergreens 
in  their  first  year,  the  remedy  is  to  break  up 
this  crust  with  cultivators  as  often  as  it 
forms.  If  the  evergreen-planting  is  not  too 
Tig.  this  is  a  practicable  method  with  the 
trees,  but  most  planters  are  looking  for  some 
way  that  calls  for  less  work  and  less  careful 
watching.  They  want  to  put  their  windbreak 
in  place  and  then  have  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  with  it  ever  afterward. 

A  Manure  Mulch  is  Damaging 

If  the  men  mentioned  above  had  raked 
loose  and  fine  an  inch  of  soil  for  a  couple 
of  feet  on  each  side  of  the  trees  they 
planted,  and  then  had  covered  the  surface 
with  hay,  sawdust,  leaves,  straw,  weeds  or 
"any  old  thing."  the  dampness  of  the  little 
rain  they  had  that  day  would  have  remained 
all  summer.  An  old  sawdust-pile  or  old 
hay-stack  is  wet  a  foot  or  so  down,  no  mat- 
ter how  dry  the  surface  gets.  The  depth  of 
mulch  to  apply  will  vary  with  the  material 
used  and  the  amount  of  summer  rainfall  you 
have.    Ordinarily  six  inches  is  about  right. 

Do  not  use  manure  for  mulching.  You 
will  damage  your  evergreens  if  you  do. 
They  do  not  ask  for  much  plant-food,  merely 
for  an  opportunity  to  send  their  roots  down 
and  about  in  soil  that  is  moist  and  not 
packed  too  hard.  The  only  thing  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  mulch  is  cultivation 
after  every  rain.  If  you  make  use  of  this 
plan,  keep  a  dry  layer  of  dirt,  even  dust,  at 
least  two  inches  deep  all  around  under  the 
trees  and  a  foot  or  two  more,  all  summer  up 


till  August.  When  you  plant,  it  is  well, 
however,  to  remember  how  busy  you  will  be 
later  on  and  prepare  the  evergreens  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Whether  your  planting  is  a 
stretch  of  screen  only  ten  feet  long  or  a 
shelter-belt  extending  a  mile,  have  the 
mulching  material  right  there  ready  to  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  planted.  Do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  dry  out  at  all.  If  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  it  is  best  to  water  the 
little  trees ;  if  you  do  this,  put  the  mulch 
on  first  to  hold  the  water. 

Guard  the  Windbreak  Against  Fire 

As  the  trees  get  older,  they  will  shade  the 
surface  more  and  more  and  also  will  cover 
it  with  needles  and  foliage.  The  shade  and 
the  needles  are  the  natural  mulch.  However, 
as  most  breaks  are  only  two  or  three  rows 
wide,  the  conditions  of  shade  and  litter  of 
this  kind  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  in  a 
thick  natural  forest,  and  you  had  better 
apply  more  hay  or  sawdust  every  two  or 
three  years,  under  the  trees.  Pine-needles 
or  forest-leaves  make  the  very  best  mulch 


Now  put  a  queen-excluding  honey-board 
on  top  of  this  new  hive  that  contains  the 
queen  and  frame  of  brood  with  their  empty 
combs,  then  set  your  full  queenless  colony 
on  top  of  the  excluder ;  put  in  the  empty 
comb,  close  the  upper  hive  except  entrance 
they  have  through  the  excluder  into  the  hive. 

Examine  the  Combs  After  Five  Days 

Leave  them  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  look  combs  over  carefully,  destroying 
any  larvse  you  may  find  in  queen  cells  unless 
they  are  a  good  strain  of  bees  that  you  care 
to  breed  from;  for  they  frequently  start  the 
rearing  of  queens  above  the  excluder  soon 
after  their  queen  has  been  put  below  the 
excluder. 

If  so,  you  had  better  separate  them  at 
once,  but  if  they  have  not  started  any  queen- 
cells  above  leave  them  together  ten  days, 
during  which  time  the  queen  will  get  a  fine 
lot  of  brood  started  in  the  lower  hive,  and 
every  egg  and  particle  of  larvae  that  was  in 
the  old  hive  on  top  will  have  matured,  so 
that  it  will  be  capped  over  and  saved  ;  now 


An  efficient  windbreak  of  Norway  spruce 


and  should  be  used  if  you  can  get  them 
easily.  Be  careful  about  fire.  While  the 
trees  are  small,  the  burning  of  the  mulch 
would  kill  them  surely.  Make  it  a  rule  about 
your  place  that  the  windbreak  is  to  be 
watched  and  guarded  against  fire  as  care- 
fully as  the  haymows. 


Increasing  Bees 

By  N.  F.  Gute 

T^HE  subjei-t  of  increasing  bees  will  be 
*  given  much  thought  by  the  bee-keeper  the 
coming  season,  and  well  it  might,  as  the 
honey-producing  industry  has  grown  to  be 
very  profitable.  In  less  than  five  years  honey 
has  advanced  in  Michigan  cities  near  which 
I  live  from  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to 
twenty  cents  wholesale.  The  same  increase 
is  found,  in  most  sections.  The  coming  sea- 
son will  be  an  excellent  one.  All  clovers  and 
most  honey-producing  plants  are  in  better 
condition  than  for  years  and  a  large  honey 
crop  is  predicted. 

Order  Your  Supplies  Early 

Here  is  a  simple  method  of  increasing 
bees  which  results  in  a  good  increase  of 
colonies  and  honey  crop.  It  is  given  at  this 
time  that  preparations  may  be  made.  Your 
hives,  supers  and  supplies  should  be  ordered 
early  so  that  time  will  be  available  for  put- 
ting up  and  painting  them.  The  early  orders 
receive  a  discount,  and  if  wrong  goods  are 
sent  or  shipments  delayed,  the  honey  crop 
will  not  be  lost  as  has  been  the  case  at  times 
when  goods  are  not  ordered  until  needed. 

Keep  your  bees  as  warm  as  possible  after 
removing  winter  packing  or  removing  from 
cellar.  Build  them  up  as  strong  as  possible 
by  feeding  a  half  to  a  full  pint  of  warm 
sugar  syrup  each  day. 

When  colonies  are  nearly  full  enough  to 
swarm   naturally   and  '  you   wish  to  divide 


separate  them,  putting  the  old  hive  on  a  new 
stand.  It  will  be  full  of  young  bees  mostly 
and  capped  brood,  which  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  will  accept  a  ripe  queen-cell,  a 
virgin  or  laying  queen,  as  they  will  realize 
that  they  are  hopelessly  queenless.  I  would 
advise  the  giving  of  a  laying  queen  if  pos- 
sible. 

With  this  method  you  have  two  strong 
colonies  from  one,  as  you  have  not  lost  a 
particle  of  brood,  nor  checked  the  laying 
of  your  queen,  prevented  swarming  and  made 
possible  the  producing  of  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  honey. 


Barbless-Wire  Fences  and 
Dehorned  Cows 

By  Charles  Cristodoro 

A  DOCTOR  holds  a  post-mortem  on  a 
badly  infected  subject.  His  knife  or 
scalpel  slips,  and  he  cuts  a  finger.  Blood- 
poison  and  death  ensue.  A  tuberculous  cow 
is  stung  by  an  insect.  She  goes  to  the 
barbed-wire  fence  and  scratches  the  itching 
spot,  breaks  the  skin  and  leaves  infected 
blood  on  the  barbs,  which  dries,  but  the 
germs  remain  dormant  waiting  for,  perhaps, 
a  healthy  cow  to  come  along ;  and  she  does, 
and  scratches,  and  automatically  inoculates 
her  blood  with  the  tuberculosis  germ. 

This  isn't  theory.  Any  surgeon  or  bac- 
teriologist will  O.  K.  all  the  above  as  to 
germ-transference. 

A  cow  "hooks"  another,  draws  blood  with 
the  tip  of  her  horn,  which,  when  smeared 
with  dried  infected  blood,  is  just  as  deadly 
as  the  sharp  barbed  wire. 

A  new  dairyman  has  come  to  San  Diego, 
California,  with  250  Jersey  cows,  registered. 
The  first  thing  he  did  preparatory  to  the 
arrival  of  the  cows  was  to  tear  down  every 
foot  of  barbed-wire  ience  and  replace  it  with 
smooth-wire  fencing.  No  keeper  of  valuable 
horses  permits  a  foot  of  barbed  wire  on  his 
ranch. 


Spring  examination  to  determine 
conditions  of  brood-chamber 

them  so  as  to  make  two  from  one,  go  to  the 
colony  you  wish  to  divide,  lift  it  from  its 
stand,  and  put  in  its  place  a  hive  containing 
frames  of  comb  foundation,  the  same  as  you 
would  put  the.  swarm  in,  providing  it  had 
just  swarmed. 

Now  remove  the  center  comb  from  your 
empty  hive,  and  put  in  its  place  a  frame  of 
brood  either  from  the  hive  you  wish  to 
divide  or  some  other  colony  that  can  spare 
one,  and  be  sure  you  find  the  queen  and  put 
her  on  this  frame  of  brood  in  the  new  hive ; 
also  look  it  over  and  see  that  it  contains 
no  eggs  or  larvae  in  any  queen-cells.  If  it 
does,  destroy  them. 


Profits  in  Marten-Trapping 

By  Thos.  L.  Elliott 
T  HAVE  been  asked  about  the  profits  in 

marten-trapping  up  here  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. Last  winter  I  caught  thirtj'-eight 
martens,  as  well  as  some  othei  furs,  receiv- 
ing as  high  as  twenty-five  dollars  %ach  for 
several  of  the  skins,  the  whole  bunch  bring- 
ing over  six  hundred  dollars. 

On  my  last  trip  I  was  out  exactly  fifty-six 
days  and  made  a  poor  catch,  for  I  caught 
only  twelve  martens,  one  fisher,  two  musk- 
rats,  one  mink,  one  black  bear  and  twenty- 
four  ermine,  which  gives  me  but  little  better 
than  two  hundred  dollars  for  fifty-six  days' 
work. 

I  am  holding  down  a  preemption  on  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  agricultural  land 
at  the  same  time  I  am  doing  my  trapping. 
In  the  summer  I  work  on  my  preemption,  the 
balance  of  the  year  I  trap. 

February  and  March  being  the  two  best 
months  for  marten-trapping.  I  am  going  to 
hustle  and  expect  to  get  four  hundred  dollars 
for  these  two  months'  marten-trapping. 


If  you  have  come  into  possession  of  a 
farm  tliat  is  all  run  down,  be  the  man  to  run 
it  up  again.  Ten  times  as  much  fun  in  it 
and  lots  more  money  in  the  long  run. 


IT  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose 
that  you  must  paint 
your  house  white  if 
you  use  white  lead. 

You  can  have  any 
tint,  any  shade,  and 
it  lasts  if  you  use 
Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
Linseed  Oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steeJ 
kegs,  12H,  25,  50  and  100  lbs. 
Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil,  1  and  5 
gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your 
paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  "Painting  Packet 
25,"  full  of  facts  every  house  owner 
should  know  about  painting.  Also 
Handy  Book  on  Painting  full  of 
information  for  the  man  on  the 
farm.  We  wilt  include  our  catal  ogvie 
of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York       Boston  Buffalo 
Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco        St.  Louis 
(john  T.  Lewis  4  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pictsbureh) 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine 
ahipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful fueL  If  Batiflfled,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not,  pay  nothing.  Ko  waste,  no  evapo- 
ration, no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  i  s  9cto  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  Eoing-  np.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoliue. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

— only  enern©  running  on  coal 
oil  successfully :  uses  alcohol,  gas- 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Starts  with' 
oat  cranking.    Only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no 
gears — no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength 
Mounted  on  skids.    All  sizes.  2  to  20  h  p.,  in  stock  ready  to 
ship.     Engine  tested  before  crating.    Comes  all  ready  to  run 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  runsliome  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped), 
$39.50  up.    Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
buv  an  engine  till  you  investigate  money-savinE,  power-saving. 
"DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. ' 
If  yoa  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special] 
Extra-Low  Introdnctory  price.  Write! 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  133  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich.  < 


_        'Direct  f  ronri 
^  Factory  to  Horse 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  Vehiclea 
Harness  and  Accessories  published 

J^^Saved  on  this  up-to-date  bo 
mm  shows  how  Murray 
■ri  V  yoa  from  M  to  H 

Shipped  direct  from  fac- 
tory. 4  weeks'  road  trial. 
2  yeara'  guarantee-  Get 
the  Murray  Book  before 
you  buy.  Postal  will  brinir 
it      Investigate  our  claimfl 

Write  for  it  today,  ^.^^..^   

The  Wllber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.  735  5lh  Ave. Cincinnati,©. 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Engines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fueL  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
—only  three  working  parts.  New  rvv-o-cyl!nder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requiring  up  to  15  H.  P.  All 
Ellis  Engines  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 

[30  Days  Free 
Trial 


have  patent  throttle,  giving  three  en- 
ginea  In  one.  Automobile  muffler, 
sp.'Kd  •  changing  governor,  runa 
either  way,  reversible  while  run- 
niog.  Guaranteed  10  yean,  Wa 
pay  frei^hU  30  dayi  free  trial. 
But  direct  and  save  money.  Wriie 
for'ci;.l3.Iogue  showing  1913  modela 
■with  special  prices. 

EUIS  ENGINE  COHPANT 
107  MuUeW  St..Deh-ott.imcli.  W«ptyFr«lght 


JWater! 
Water ! ! 
Water!!! 
On  Ta»  Alw^ys^i 


You  and  yoar  family  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  and  protec- 
tion of  running  water.  No  more 
tramping  through  the  snow  on 
a  winter's  morning  to  reach 
the  well  or  spring.  No  more  big  risk  of 
fire.  The  water  can  be  right  on  tap  in 
the  house  or  bam  ready  for  instant  use. 


HOW? 


By  putting  in  one  of  the  300  different 
pumps  made byusyou  can  have  aprivate 
waterworks  system  as  good  as  a  city's 
at  practically  no  expense.  The  first  cost 
is  small — the  upkeep  is  nothing. 


The  Headwork  Shop 

Its  Motto:  To  Lighten  Labor  is  to  Lengthen  Life 


For  the  Fence-Builder 

THOSE  who  do 
not  own  con- 
necting -  pliers 
can  use  a  monkey- 
wrench  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  splicing. 
Place  the  wires  in 
the  *  r  e  n  c  h  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  with  ordinary 
pliers  the  wires  may  be  spliced  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  home-made  twister.  It  can 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  iron  of  suitable 
length,  five  or  six  inches  long,  an  inch  wide 
and  one-fourth  inch  thick,  with  holes  bored 
through.  Slipped  on  the  wire,  it  makes  as 
good  a  twister  as  you  can  buy.  Holes  of 
different  sizes  a-re  very  handy. 

E.  J.  V.  .HRLIN. 


this  device  the  boards  may  be  instantly  re- 
moved. If  the  hay  or  straw  is  very  fine,  the 
device  may  be  made  for  three  or  four  boards 
on  a  side.  One  man  may  easily  load  a  rack 
made  this  way  by  removing  all  the  boards 
on  the  near  side  and  keeping  his  load  a 
little  the  highest  on  the  far  side.  As  the  load 
piles  on  the  near  side,  a  board  may  be  put 
in  place,  and  so  on  till  done.  When  unload- 
ing, as  you  get  down  to  a  board,  it  may  be 
taken  out.  This  saves  pitching  most  of  the 
load  over  the  high  sides. 

B  is  an  enlarged  diagram  of  a  comer;  3 
represents  the  fence-boards,  4  the  piece 
nailed  over  the  blocks  and  5  the  comers  of 
the  blocks  which  may  be  sawed  off  as  shown 
by  2  in  sketch  A.  H.  A.  Robinson. 


represent  the  highest  type  of  hand  and 
power  pumps.  The  power  pumps  can  be 
connected  to  gasoline  engines,  etc.  Made 
by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
pumps  for  every  service,  they  are  built 
to  give  satisfaction  over  a  long  period. 
Staunch  and  solid  construction,  best  ma- 
terials and  perfect  mechanical  details  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  Goulds  ReliablePumps. 

Get  Our  Book 

"Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home" 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  packed  with 
g-ood  suggestions  for  every  farmer  wishing 
running:  v.ater  in  his  house,  bam  and  out- 
buildings. Don'tputupwith  any  old  inefficient 
water  system.  Write  for  our  free 
book  and  leara  how  you  can  save 
work,  time  and  money  by  instaU- 
ingr  a  Goulds 
pump  b  uilt 
especially  for 
your  require- 
ments. 

The  Goulds 

Rifg.  Co. 
114  w.  Fall  St., 
Seneca  Fails, 

New  York 
"largest  Man- 
Tliactarers  of 
Pazaps  for 
Every  Serviee" 


Send  f  or the 
Free  Book  Now! 


Sell  every  cow 
that  does  not 
earn  $100 
every  year 

That's  what  the  successful  dairymen 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 
will  tell  you.  There  is  big  money  in 
dairying  on  this  basis. 

Buy  20  acres  of  land,  plant  to  alfalfa, 
stock  with  15  cows  and  a  side  line  of 
poultry  and  hogs.  Stick  to  your  busi- 
ness—  and  you  should  earn  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  after  the  second 
year.  You  can  start,  with  success 
assured,  for  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

But  dairying  is  not  all.  Opportunities 
for  fruit,  gardening  and  general  farming 
are  everywhere. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  it — investigate. 
Ask  for  our  book,"  Dairying  in  California. ' ' 
It  will  point  out  dozens  of  ways  of  finding 
the  truth  for  yourself.  It's  free — write 
at  once. 

C. L.  Seagraves, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  A.T.&S.  F.Ey. 
2168  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


TesttllMlliayPresi 


Spencer's  Steel  Alligafor 

with  60-Inch  feed  hole  can  bale2H  tons  an 
tiour  or  It  is  yours  free. 

Would  such  a  baler  interest  you? 

Wtlte  today  tor  FREE  Cataloe. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwightjn^ 

123  WlUlam  Street 


IWAN'S  SICKLE  EDGE  HAY  KNIFE  f^Tr'^J'^H'^ 

anysm(M>thed«oknifo.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealer**.  Cata- 
lOKQe  of  hay  knives,  tilioK  toolH.  post  hoje  auKeni  and 
diggers,  etc..  froo.    Iwan  Hrothera  tiouth  Bend.  Ind. 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


Water-Proof  Garden  Marker 

■TAKE  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  and 
print  or  write  on  it  plainly  the 
name  of  the  seed  to  be  sown.  Roll 
the  paper  up  slightly  with  the  name 
on  the  outside,  and  put  it  into  a  small 
bottle  such  as  a  pill-bottle.  Whittle 
a  stick  to  fit  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
as  illustrated.  This  marker  is  not 
injured  by  wind  or  rain.  If  it  be- 
comes splashed  with  mud,  the  bot- 
tle can  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth 
when  the  name  will  be  as  clear  as 
ever.  Harvey  Chase.' 


Home-Made  Hatching 
Quarters 

T'HE  sketch  shows  a  hatcher  which  is  easily 
made  and  very  convenient  when  one  has 
no  house  separate  from  other  fowls  in  which 
to  set  hens.  Twelve-inch  boards  (A)  nine 
feet  long  are  used  for  front  and  back.  The 
boards  (B)  for  sides  and  divisions  are  five 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  apart,  making 
plenty  of  room  for  nest  and  run.  Pieces  of 
boards  are  fitted  in  divisions,  forming  nests 
all  on  one  side.    One  twelve-inch  board  (A) 


should  be  nailed  over  top  just  in  front  of 
these  to  darken  nests  and  exclude  rain. 
Boards  (C)  covering  one  or  two  nests  can 
be  hinged  to  this  and  kept  shut  by  a  weight 
or  leather  strap  (D)  buttoned  over  a  nail. 
The  runs  have  lath  or  boards  (E)  nailed 
over  them,  through  which  the  hens  can  be 
fed  and  watered.  Boards  can  be  nailed  un- 
der nests  to  form  bottom,  but  a  bottom  is 
not  necessary,  unless  rats  are  troublesome. 
The  hatcher  rests  on  ground  and  can  be 
moved  when  desired.  Mrs.  Alice  Wilson. 


Door-Hasp  for  Gate-Latch 

T  FIND  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  a 
very  handy  gate- 
latch  :  Take  a 
common  door- 
hasp,  and  attach 
to  top  of  gate  as 
shown.  The  frost 
can  raise  and  lower  the  post  some  and  the 
latch  still  works.  Another  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  a  latch  is  that  the  gate  can  be  locked 
with  an  ordinary  padlock.  Smith  Pershing. 

Hog-Lx>ading  Discovery 

^~\NE  of  the  best  labor-saving  devices  that 
^■"^I  have  used  is  a  bushel  basket  over  the 
head  of  a  hog  when  loading.  Place  the  bas- 
ket over  the  hog's  head  and  back  him  into 
the  chute.  The  hog  will  continue  to  back, 
and  is  very  quickly  and  easily  loaded. 

Frank  D.  Hickok. 


Everlasting  Line-Buckle 
Guard 

A  'T'HIS  guard  is  made 

'       '            '  of  an  oblong  piece 

— jj-i  of  medium-stiff  leath- 
— er  about  two  thirds 


of  an  inch  wider  than  the  line  and  a  little 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  buckle. 
About  half  an  inch  from  each  end  cut  a 
hole  just  a  little  larger  than  the  line  in  width 
and  thickness.  It  is  now  ready  to  attach. 
To  do  this,  take  the  line  out  of  the  buckle, 
hold  the  guard  lengthwise  over  the  buckle 
with  the  ends  1  and  3  hanging  down. 

Take  the  end  of  the  line  (C),  and  start  it 
in  the  hole  at  1  as  shown  in  A,  draw  the  line 
through  the  buckle  under  2  and  out  at  3. 
B  is  the  other  line.  If  you  have  done  as 
directed,  the  buckle  will  be  completely  cov- 
ered and  cannot  catch  in  any  kind  of  fly- 


net 


H.  A.  Robinson. 


Labor-Saving  Box  Rack 

'pHE  illustration 
(A)  shows 
the  side  view  of 
a    hay    or  straw 
rack  with  built-up 
corners.  The  wide 
horizontal  boards  are 
fence-boards  which  are 
removable.    The  manner 
in  which  they  are  held 
in  place  is  the  principal 
success  of  this  kind  of 
rack,  which  one  man  can 
fully  load  from  the 
ground  with  hay  or  straw. 

To  provide  a  support  for  the  fence-boards, 
first  nail  short  pieces  of  one-by-four  to  each 
of  the  upper  comer  braces  (2  2)  of  the  rack. 
One  should  be  about  two  and  a  half  and  the 
I  other  about  four  feet  above  the  floor  of  a 
rack  having  five-foot  comers.  Now  nail 
]  another  c*e-by-four  on  these  blocks  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  block  to  form  a  slot. 
When  the  four  braces,  two  on  each  side, 
have  been  fixed  in  this  way,  two  fence- 
boards  (3)  just  long  enough  to  reach  over 
the  blocks  may  be  inserted  in  the  slot.  With 


For  the  Greedy  Horse 

OERE  is  a  feed-box 
for  a  horse  that 
eats  too  greedily. 
Nail  a  box  on  the 
wall,  have  the  sides 
sloping  so  they  come 
nearly  together  at  the 
bottom,  and  put  a 
crooked  wire  in  the 
crack  at  bottom  for 
the  horse  to  wiggle, 
to  work  feed  out  of 
crack  so  it  will  fall  into  the  box  below.  He 
cannot  eat  too  fast  this  way.  Jesse  Rahn. 


For  the  Stubborn  Staple 


'T'HIS  handy  staple-puller  will 
*  pull  the  closest  staple  from 
the  hardest  post.  Simply  select 
a  piece  of  wrought  iron  about 
one  inch  in  width  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
about  a  foot  long.  Taper  one 
side  of  the  iron  to  a  point,  and 
you  have  the  best  staple-puller  that  was  ever 
known.  John  M.  Newton. 


Farm  end  Fireside,  March  7,  J  9 13 


?Ready,Ko(ofinffi 


The  men  who  purchase  roofing  for 
railroad  depots,  large  factories  and  ware- 
houses are  shrewd  buyers — ^they  investi- 
gate and  kntrw.  You,  too,  wUl  make 
no  mistake  if  you  cover  your  home  and 
farm  buildings  with 

Certairt'teed 

(QuoHtjrCerf-iRed— DiirabiIit3rGuaraii.4«e</) 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Its  durability  is  guar* 
anteed  for  IS  years — 
comes  in  red,  green  and 
slate  ccray  shingles  as  weU 
as  roiis  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  quality 
label.  Costs  less— get 
prices  from  your  dealei 

Valuable  Book  Free 

You  'n-ili  £nd  many  palnable 
suff^estions  In  our  new  book, 
**  Modem  Boilding  Ideas 
and  Plans" — il  tells  yoa  wh» 
to  do — and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  seU  fos  SI 
— but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  onr  Certain-teed 
Roofing:  on  all  kinds  of  model  homes 
and  farm  buildings,  we  olTer  it  to  t  — ; — r-^-  ^ 
yoa  at  25  cents.  We  prefer  to  have  ' '~~ 
you  to  your  lomber.  hardware  or 
building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  yoa  a  copy  free. 

If  yoa  write  cs,  enclose  2?c  to  cover  r^gg;  . 
cost,  postage  and  mailing,  — - —  t 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  SL  Unij.  HL  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  lU. 
HhmeapoIU        Sas  Frandsco        Winnipeg,  Can 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAI  GREAT  FRCTT  ANB  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 


m 


along  the 

AtlanUc  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

So  Vif^nia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBfR  McCOT,     I        E.N.  CLARK, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.  for  Florida,  |  A.&  I..4gt.forVirifliila 
Alabama,  Georsia,    I     and  tlie  Carolinas, 
Jacksonrtlle,  ria.     |     Wilmington,  X.  C. 


Heavy  Close  Fence 

24c  Per  Rod 

Steol  Farm  Gates  ?2.05  and  np. 
GaU'anized  Barb  Wire,  J1.55  por 
Bpool.  Our  large  catalogue  of 
fences  for  every  purpose,  gates, 
fence  tools  and  supplies  wit  a  low 
direct  from  factory  prices 
sent  I'ree  to  any  addrc^ 

THE  MASON  FENCE  CO. 

Box  86  Ii<K>barc  Ohla 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 


FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  I4«. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  21c. 

4S-inch  Pooltiy  Fente..22He. 
go-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  J1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  heljrhts.   Our  larire  Free  Catalog 
'-■ontttins  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18  Winchester,  Ind. 


Headwork  Winner — February 
Fifteenth 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the 
Headwork  Shop  in  the  February  15th 
issue  was  "Better  Than  Stake  or  Trel- 
lis," by  G.  W.  Starrett. 


^Makes  and  burns  Us  own  Kas.  No 
grease,  odSr  nor  dirt.  BriKbterthan 
acetylene.    Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.    Write  for  cataloj;. 
Agt^ntB  Wantp-d. 
THE  II  E  «  T  L  I  <;  II T  CO. 
SI8  K-ath  8t.,  Canton  O. 


500  CANDLE  POWER 


T7E\V  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  need  an  introduction  to  the  Headwork  Shop. 

Its  success  in  interesting  its  readers  can  easily  be  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  American  farmer. 

In  order  to  make  it  better  and  brighter  than  ever  we  invite  you  to  tell  in  a 
few  words  about  your  newest  home-made  contrivance  for  lightening  labor.  Make 
a  clear  pencil  sketch  to  illustrate  it,  and  send  it  to  Editor,  Headwork  Shop,  Farm 
AND  Fireside.    No  hackneyed  ideas  can  be  used. 

Only  new  and  original  ideas  are  solicited,  and  as  further  encouragement  we 
offer  a  prize  of  $3  for  the  best  contribution  used  in  each  issue,  and  $1  each  for  all 
others  of  Headwork  Shop  caliber.  The  right  is  reserved  to  use  contributions  in 
any  department  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  paying  for  same  at  the  usual  department 
rates.  No  manuscript  will  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope.  The  Editor. 


Cheap  as  Wopd^ 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!! 

:  1 00  0  'I'  0  *!'  'I*  0  0  0  0  c*  0  0 0  'I'  >ior<  0  c  I* C'  0  0  ' 


\W  nianufui'turf  Lawn  an<l  Farm  Fane*.  Sell  dirod 
»ihi]>i>ing  to  uiarr^  ouly,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
fiKetits.     Our  catalog   Is   Free.    Write  for  It  today. 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    971  lOlh  St.,  Terre  Haute,  hi 


FOR  QCICE  S.VLE 
Choice  St^ction  Siwskiitchfwan  Farm  Land.  GW  acres 
Rich  Soil.  Pine  Wheat  District,  short  di?ianoo  fn^aa 
(itH>d  town.  Price  $2U.OO  per  Acre.  TiTme:  On©  Third 
C.-wh.  balance  Five  Years.  Should  doublo  in  vuluo 
within  three  years.    Muet  be  sold. 

Applj  1\  O.  Itox  7^6     .      .     Owen  8oand«  Canada 


AGENTS 

WM.  R.  Ppitlcrpn  .  Manager, 


One  cent  invested 
in  a  postal  card 
TV-ill  bring  you  a 
W5  to  $60  a  week 
proposition. 
Box  300  F.  Waterloo,  la. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  wriline  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  eet  the  very  best  attention. 


LAWN  FENCE 

U&ny  dcsi^s.  Cheap  ns 
wood,  '.i^  pa^o  Catalo^o 
fn  o.  Spocia  I  Prices  to 
OhurchcB  and  (XiiictcrlC3 
Ooiled  Spring  Fenoe  Co. 
Box  403  Winchester.  Ind. 


"54"— a  Si 


-$2450 


Free  from  exposed  rods,  mechanical  bric-a-brac 
and  complicalions 


These  Only  Are  The 
Cars  You  Should  Buy 


While  there  are  approximately  250  different  makes  of  automobiles 
on  the  American  market,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  choose  a  car  that  will 

prove  satisfactory.  Your  neighbors  tell  you  of  their  experiences.  The  dealers  speak  in  highest  terms  of 
the  cars  they  sell.  You  are  appealed  to  from  practically  every  angle  to  consider  the  advisability  of  this 
car  and  that  car. 

In  all  this  there  is  apt  to  be  much  confusion  as  to  what  car  can  really  be  trusted  unless  you  bear  in 
mind  easily  understood  conditions  that  often  result  in  selecting  the  very  car  you  should  not  have  bought. 

If  you  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  in  weighing  the  guarantee  of  each  car  it  will  save  you  much  worry. 


These  Are  the  Cars 
You  Should  Not  Buy 


Cars  offered  at  a  cut  price  should  never 
be  purchased.  Just  think  what  effect  a 
cut  price  has  upon  the  second-hand  value 
of  the  car  w^hen  you  want  to  sell  it.  In 
reality  the  apparent  price  reduction 
means  no  more,  so  far  as  actual  value  is 
concerned,  than  does  the  offer  of  a 
quoted  $25  suit  of  clothes  at  $14.  The 
suit  never  was  worth  325,  it  is  out  of 
date  or  the  dealer  is  losing  money. 

Now  the  most  important  thing  any 
motor  buyer  should  consider  is  that  the 
dealer  makes  money. 

If  the  dealer  is  so  poor  as  a  business 
man  that  he  will  sell  cars  at  no  profit, 
he  is  an  unsafe  man  with  whom  to  trade. 

Every  time  a  dealer  fails  he  does  ines- 
timable injury  to  the  manufacturer  in 
shaking  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  community  in  the  car  and  also  de- 
preciates the  market  value  of  your  car. 

The  service  you  should  have  received 
is  made  impossible  and  when  you  come 
to  sell  the  car  you  find  it.  difficult  to 
realize  full  value. 

Be  sure  the  manufacturer  is  prosperous. 
Be  sure  he  has  had  years  of  successful 
experience.  New  companies  may  have  a 
well  designed  car,  sufficient  capital  and 


the  intention  to  give  generous  values, 
but  are  unable  to  always  produce  just 
what  they  intend  because  a  smoothly 
working  organization  of  men  cannot  be 
quickly  perfected. 

Really  there  are  so  few  fundamentals 
needed  to  be  understood  that  the  most 
inexperienced  buyer  cannot  go  far  wrong 
in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

A  Car  You 

Can  Trust 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  America's  fore- 
most engineer,  and  his  board  of  engineers 
— 48  in  all — combined  in  building  the 
new  HUDSONS. 

The  "37,"  the  four-cylinder  car  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  type.  The  "54,"  a 
Six,  is  offered  as  the  equal  of  any  m.otor 
car  ever  built  at  any  price. 

Road  performance,  comfort  of  riding, 
deep,  luxurious  seats,  small  mainte- 
nance cost,  long  service  without  atten- 
tion further  than  lubricating  and  clean- 
ing are  distinctive  qualites. 

With  48  experts,  each  a  specialist  in 
some  feature  of  motor  construction  you 
can  see  how  improbable  it  is  that  any- 
thing essential  to  value,  comfort  or  ser- 
vice can  have  been  overlooked. 


Several  thousands  of  these  cars  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  owners.  They  are 
giving  satisfactory  service  over  every 
kind  of  road.  Many  have  been  driven 
thousands  of  miles  without  even  requir- 
ing the  use  of  a  screwdriver,  wrench  or 
hammer  to  make  adjustments  or  repairs. 
'  Ask  anyone  about  the  HUDSON.  Its 
records  will  always  assure  you  of  the 
value  of  the  car.  Don't  expect  to  buy 
it  at  a  discount.  You  must  pay  just 
what  your  neighbor  pays — no  more,  no 
less. 

Remember  48  of  the  industry's  leaders  as  de- 
signers combined  in  building  the  cars.  Their 
best  efforts  went  into  them.  Look  up  our 
rating  in  Dunn's  or  Bradstreet's.  Inquire  of 
your  banker.  You  will  know  that  we  are  in 
business  to  stay. 

We  have  no  stockholders  who  are  not  also 
directly  engaged  in  operating  this  Company. 
They  give  all  their  time  to  it.  Their  one  am- 
bition is  HUDSON  supremacy.  With  so  much 
at  stake  you  are  guaranteed  that  the  HUD- 
SON is  a  safe  car  for  you  to  buy. 

Send  for  catalog  of  either  the  "37"  which 
sells  at  31875,  or  the  "54"  the  Six,  at  32450, 
the  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Or  go  to  a 
HUDSON  dealer  and  he M-ill  prove  their  value 
in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

Bodies  for  either  car  are  furnished  in  Touring 
Car,  Phaeton — five-passenger,  and  two-passen- 
ger Roadster.  Cars  are  fully  equipped  with  elec- 
tric self-starter,  electric  lights,  speedometer, 
clock,  wind-shield,  top,  demountable  rims, 
extra  rim.  tire  holder  and  everything  needed 
ready  to  operate. 


Important  Notice 

All  the  leading  makers  find  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  that  they  have  more  orders  than  they 
have  cars. 

Therefore  whatever  car  you  choose  should  be  ordered  now.    Otherwise  you  will  not  be  able 
to  get  any  of  the  makes  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  buy. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

759S  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  Hint 
of  the 
VALUES 
in  the 
Sears 
Roebuck 
Vehicle 
Book: 


Gets 
TThis 

TriptePanei\ 
AutoSeati 

Buggy 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 
farmers  can  easily 
»ee  the  valae  offered. 
Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.    Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  ns  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat,  genu- 
ine leather  upholstering,  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.    New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top, 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.   Price.  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you 
order  your  new  buggy,  siirrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality',  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.    You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 
and  prices. 

Send  a  Postal  Now 

Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
$35.00  to  S50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  SeEirs- Roebuck  Special 
Vehicle  Book.    "Why  not  send  a  postal 
card,  see  for  yoirrself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 
Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.    Read  our  straightforward  guaran- 
tee of  absolute  satisfaction.   Then  decide 
where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 
But  send  for  the  book  now.    A  postal 
will  do. 

Sear*,  Roebnck  and  Co. 

Chicago. 


Saves  50% in  Fuel 


Built  on  The  ONLY  Correct  Principle 
World's  Best  Farm  Engine 


2  To  50, 


Remember,  the  '•tTNITED  STATES"  is  the  only  Engine 
which  stands  on  its  feet — not  a  Horizontal  or  Standard  Vertical. 
Explosions  occor  low  down  and  shock  is  transmitted  direct- 
.  ^       «  ^®  earth — not  inUt    the  engirul    Resnit  is:  (1) 

Violent  vibrations  oitirely  overcome;  [2)  Bulk  and  weight  greatly  re- 
duced; (3)  Saving  of  505  in  fuel;  (j)  The  only  practical  portable  engine 
made;  (5)  All  parts  in  sight,  easily  understood;  (6)  Lnhrieation  by  gravitv, 
the  only  sore  way— (7)  Absolutely  frost  proof.    In  order  to  prove  all  th^ 
claims— and  many  more  points  of  special  merit — we  earnestly  invite  yon  to 

Test  It  Now  At  Our  Risk  30  Days  Free 

Yoor  cre<Jit  is  good  with  as.  Teat  thia  Engine  thoroaghly  for  SO  days,  and  if  satlB- 
fied.  Day  os  part  cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit.  All  sizes— 2  to  50  H.  P.— single  and 
double  cylinders.  Bcm3  Gasoline.  Kerosene.  Gas.  Distillate.  TboiBands  of  users  say 
that  U.  S.  Engines  are  world  beaters.  Why  should  you  think  of  baying  any  other  engine? 

Write  For  Free  Catalog  And  Oar  New  Easy  Payment  Plan 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  500  Fifteenth  Place.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


You  taKe  no  risK  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.   We  gaarintee  it  to  pleue  yon,  tnd  to  be  a  bigger 
ralue  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  yoa 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference:  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Mutual  Buggies.  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc..  are 

the  bigbeet qo&licy. hardaomest.moEt BtyliBh vebiclesi 
built.  The  only  line  guaranteed  5  years.  We  sell 
direct  at  wboleeaie  prices — and  Bare  yoa  $25. to 

$100.00.  Write  lor  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

HOTDAL  BAKNESS  at  $i.S5  per  set  up:  double 
$14.10  up;  work  harness  $19  up,  allgcDuine  leath- 
er;  highest  quality ;  Folly  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.    Catalog  Free.    Write  today 
MUTUAL  CARRIAGE,  6  HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  SlaUon63C,E.  Si.  Louis.  lU. 
Of  Station  6SC.  200  Fitlh  Ave..  New  York  Cily. 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Aslting— 
on  GenpiineWitte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 
Book 


th 


THE  grentiine  Witte — conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America — now  of- 
fered at  actual  wholesale  prices.   Yes,  this  is  the  cngrine  that  has  lead 
the  gfasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.     Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
highest  prices  tor  the  Witte.  JVtmi  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price — what 
e  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county.  . 


Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.   We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.    Pov/er,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
Koa  get  the  benefits.    But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
f  gasoline  dills  i't  half— rays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Ever\-  part  eucrant  !ed  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  JJ^  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10^  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
sfwcial  offer  bulletin.    We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember,  it's  your  first 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 

Mention  sizef 


[reputation  at  a  small  price 


needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

2062  Oakland  Ave. 
Every  Part'^  Kansas 


Guaranteed 
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The  Market  Outlook  I 


A  Large  1913  Hog  Crop 
Expected 

By  L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota 

THE  large  packers  gave  up  their  idea  of 
seven-cent  hogs  when  the  dwindling 
supply  during  January  gradually  worked 
the  market  upward  against  their  effort  to  the 
contrary,  and  when  the  market  failed  to  de- 
cline on  the  heavier  receipts  in  early  Febru- 
ary. The  market  has  been  on  a  firm,  healthy 
basis  most  of  the  winter,  but  it  has  been  of 
a  hand-to-mouth  nature.  Fresh-meat  de- 
mand has  been  large  because  of  the  excessive 
price  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  has  taken  a 
larger  share  of  the  pork  than  usual. 

Nearly  everything  that  could  be  used  as 
retail  cuts  has  been  merchandised  in  this 
way.  The  packers  seem  averse  to  put  much 
into  the  lard-tanks,  consequently  their  in- 
crease for  the  month  of  January  has  been  but 
8,000  tierces,  as  against  64,000  tierces  during 
January  a  year  ago. 

The  Government  Live-Stock  Census 

They  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be 
a  heavy  marketing  of  fat  sows  in  midsum- 
mer and  that  current  supply  at  that  time  will 
take  care  of  the  demand.  This  makes  them 
indifferent  buyers  at  present,  as  they  cannot 
see  a  good  profit  in  putting  in  meat  now  to 
be  sold  six  months  hence. 

While  current  supply  and  demand  are  the 
primary  factors  in  determining  prices,  the 
market  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  not 
responded  as  would  be  expected. 

The  Government  live-stock  census  pub- 
lished on  January  29th  may  be  partly  respon- 
sible. It  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  hogs  of  but  6.5  per  cent,  from  the  number 
one  year  ago.  Three  private  reports  show  a 
decrease  of  double  this,  and  general  opinion 
nearly  agreed  with  these  figures  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  Government  census. 

Government  Figures  Not  Necessarily 
Correct 

These  figures  will  aid  the  packers  in  their 
endeavor  to  hold  the  advances,  and  should 
they  be  correct  the  supply  on  the  spring 
market  will  be  larger  than  that  heretofore 
expected.  However,  the  Government  report 
in  1910  showed  a  decrease  of  ten  per  cent., 
while  the  actual  receipts  showed  later  a 
decrease  of  twenty-four  per  cent.,  so  the 
difference  this  year  may  prove  later  to  be 
around  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  current  supply  is  of  excellent  quality, 
showing  but  a  small  portion  of  unfinished 
hogs.  But  few  sows  are  in  the  offerings, 
showing  that  breeding  operations  this  spring 
will  be  heavy.  The  heavy  hog  has  lost  his 
top  place  and  the  two-hundred-pound  hog 
commands  the  highest  price. 

Small  Supply  of  Cured  Meat  on  Hand 

Provision  prices  advanced  with  live-hog 
values  and  touched  the  highest  mark  of  the 
season.  It  does  not  look  as  if  they  would 
decline,  for  European  demand,  which  has 
been  slack  till  lately,  has  turned,  and  the 
supply  in  packers'  cellars  of  fully  cured 
meats  is  the  smallest  in  years.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  market  conditions  to  discour- 
age the  farmer. 


Mutton  and  the  Tariff 

By  John  P.  Ross,  Illinois 
l^EPORTS  from  most  of  the  Western 
States,  now  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
reliable  estimates,  are  to  the  effect  that  sheep 
and  lambs  on  feed  are  anywhere  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  per  cent,  less  in  number 
than  at  this  period  last  year.  Colorado  is 
the  only  State  which  appears  to  be  feeding 
its  full  quota,  and  is  already  shipping  con- 
siderable numbers  of  exceptionally  good 
quality  and  finish  to  Chicago.  Most  of  the 
sheep-feeding  Eastern  States  are  in  even  a 
worse  condition  in  this  repect. 

Beef  is  Preferred  to  Mutton  at  the  Same 
Price 

Though  the  excessively  high  prices  of  the 
early  part  of  January  were  not  long  main- 
tained, the  market  soon  assumed  a  firmer 
and  healthier  tone,  which  still  continues.  If 
it  were  possible  to  recognize  any  law  in  so 
uncertain  a  matter  as  the  price  of  any  food 
commodity,  I  would  say  that  the  danger-line 
of  a  fall  in  the  values  of  lambs  and  sheep  is 
reached  whenever  their  market  price  exceeds 
that  of  cattle,  for  it  is  certain  that,  as  long 
as  American  people  can  buy  beef  as  cheaply 
as  mutton,  beef  will  have  the  call. 

A  month  ago  attention  was  called  in  these 
columns  to  the  question  of  what  effect  any 
change  in  the  tariff  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
made  will  have  on  sheep  interests,  and  rea- 
sons were  given  for  the  belief  that  the 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  have 
changed  so  greatly  of  late  as  to  materially 
lessen  the  chances  of  injury  by  any  rash 
changes  that  Congress  may  make. 

Congressmen  Do  Not  Care  to  Antagonize 
the  Sheepmen 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  live- 
stock journals  are  taking  pessimistic  views 
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as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  matter, 
thereby  creating  an  uncalled-for  state  of 
alarm.  They  appear  to  forget  that  members 
of  the  legislative  body  are  not  especially 
desirous  of  antagonizing  a  large  and  power- 
ful class  of  their  constituents  just  now. 

When,  during  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, the  tariff  blow  was  struck  that  drove 
so  many  sheepmen  out  of  the  business,  sheep 
were  raised  largely  for  their  wool  alone,  and 
their  flesh,  as  compared  with  that  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  was  regarded  as  but  of  little 
value.  To-day.  taking  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction into  account,  mutton  stands  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  either  of  them ;  and,  as 
regards  wool,  the  wonderful  growth  of  our 
population  and  its  determination  not  only 
to  be  well  fed  but  also  to  be  well  clothed 
makes  any  violent  fall  in  its  value  im- 
probable. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is  that  a 
reasonless  panic  may  cause  a  sudden  rush 
of  half-finished  stuff  which  would  demoralize 
the  market,  still  further  deplete  our  already 
too  low  stock  of  sheep  and  drive  that  great 
mass  of  people  to  have  their  stomachs  filled 
and  their  backs  clothed  by  foreigners  who 
have  already  bitten  deeply  into  our  export 
trade.  As  long  as  our  farmers  do  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  country  in 
the  line  of  animal  production,  they  need  not 
fear  too  greatly  what  ill-considered  tariff 
tinkerings  can  do  to  injure  them. 

Don't  Keep  Sheep  if  You  Dislike  Them 

As  spring  approaches  I  feel  an  enthusiasm 
for  sheep  culture  arising  within  me  which  [ 
wish  I  could  share  with  every  American 
farmer  who  has  no  sheep.  A  dozen  good-grade 
ewes  of  one  of  the  Down  breeds — two-year- 
old  Shropshires  for  choice — bought  in  the 
spring  and  run  on  the  pastures,  with  a  little 
help,  if  poor,  from  forage  crops  and  a  few 
oats,  and  mated  with  a  thoroughbred  ram  of 
their  own  breed  late  in  June  or  early  in  July, 
should  produce  eighteen  lambs,  the  males  to 
be  ready  for  the  high  prices  of  early  spring 
and  the  females  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent flock.  That  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
a  good  lot  of  experience  on  an  investment  o£ 
about  $100,  and  to  pay  a  very  satisfactory 
profit 

One  thing  only  should  keep  a  man  froim 
trying  this,  and  that  is  a  rooted  dislike  for 
sheep.  That  is  a  hard  matter  to  overcome, 
and  it  is  usually  fatal  to  success,  for  sheep 
are  sympathetic  creatures  and  seem  quickly 
to  find  out  if  their  caretaker  has  no  taste 
for  them. 


Unsafe  to  Buy  High-Priced 
Stockers 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith.  Iowa 

'T'HE  country  evidently  wants  stock  cattle; 

price  no  object  at  present.  The  great 
thing  now  is  to  get  the  cattle  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself. 

Allowing  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  cattle, 
there  is  also  in  many  cases  a  shortage  of 
common  sense.  Buying  these  high-priced 
stockers  now  and  turning  them  out  on  stacks 
or  just  waiting  to  put  them  on  grass  in  the 
summer,  may  come  out  all  right,  but  it  is 
not  safe  business. 

This  is  a  big  country,  and  we  are  all  talk- 
ing shortage  of  cattle,  but  if  the  grass  is 
short  this  summer  there  will  be  plenty  of 
cattle  on  the  market.  When  hogs  a  few 
years  ago  went  to  eleven  cents,  none  of  us 
could  tell  where  they  would  go  to,  but  we 
found  out  very  quickly  when  we  woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  they  had  dropped  to 
five  cents. 

The  Present  Condition  Cannot  Last 

When  a  thin  nine-hundred-pound  stock 
steer  sells  within  fifty  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  a  three  months'  fed  steer,  we  have 
a  condition  that  cannot  last.  Either  the  stock 
steer  is  too  high,  or  the  beef  steer  too  low. 
I  wish  I  knew  which  of  the  two  will  change 
in  the  next  four  months.  One  thing  we  dd 
know,  and  that  is  that  feeders  costing  $7.50 
must,  on  a  four  months'  feed,  sell  for  nine 
cents  to  pay  out,  especially  if  we  have  cold 
March  weather,  when  so  much  of  the  food 
consumed  goes  for  animal  heat. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  four 
months'  fed  steers  sell  for  nine  cents,  beef 
will  be  higher  than  ever. 

Less  Risk  in  Cows  Than  in  Steers 

The  packers  are  even  now  looking  for  the 
cheaper  beef.  What  is  the  cheaper  beef? 
Steers  in  little  better  than  stocker  condition, 
or  cow  stuff?  There  is  far  less  risk  in  buy- 
ing cows  for  feeding  than  buying  steers  at 
present  prices. 

Is  it  scarcity  of  cattle  only  that  is  causing 
the  high  prices  on  stockers?  I  think  not 
It  is  rather  the  demand  from  men  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  handling  cattle.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  many  such  cases  not  sat- 
isfied with  thirty-six-cent  corn.  They  are 
buying  cattle.  It  will  not  take  much  of  a 
flurry  to  dump  these  cattle  on  the  market 
again. 

Play  a  Safe  Game 

Sheep  have  paid  well  this  winter.  11  you 
stop  to  think  back  a  minute,  you  will  realize 
that  something  generally  pays  well  every 
year.  For  that  reason  farmers  handling  live 
stock  will  find  it  to  their  advantage,  instead 
of  running  to  all  cattle  or  sheep  or  bogs,  to 
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One  of  W.  S.  A.  Smith's  farms  near 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

split  their  risks  and  keep  some  of  each.  You 
may  not  make  a  killing,  but  you  will  be  play- 
ing the  game  safe. 


Keep  Your  Business  Appoint- 
ments 

By  Clifford  E.  Davis 

T  MET   an  angry   man  to-day. 

He  said :  "Here  I've  gone 
and  killed  a  fine  fat  beef.  Jones 
and  Robinson  each  engaged  a 
f  ■flj  quarter,  and  neither  came  after 
it.  Warm  weather  has  set  in, 
i  J  and-  the  meat  won't  keep,  and  I 
I '  don't  know  what  to  do.  If  I  go 
to  town  and  engage  it,  they  may 
come  and  get  it  while  I'm  gone,  and  if  I 
don't,  it  will  spoil.  That's  several  times  I've 
been  hung  up  this  way." 

For  Ejcample 

This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  unbusiness- 
like methods  of  many,  too  many,  farmers. 
They  engage  a  thing  in  the  heat  of  talking, 
or  examining  some  crop  or  specialty,  and 
then  in  cooler  moments  regret  their  haste, 
and  never  notify  the  unlucky  owner  of  their 
change  of  mind,  so  that  he  refuses  good 
offers,  or  chances,  and  is  involved  in  loss 
and  vexation. 

I  They  say  to  a  storekeeper,  "Well,  I'll  be 
in  on  Thursday  and  bring  you  ten  bushels  of 
that  kind"'  (vegetable  or  fruit),  and  on 
Thursday  go  to  hauling  wood  or  husking 
corn,  and  don't  go  until  Saturday.  Mean- 
while the  merchant  has  sold  part  of  the  ex- 
pected load  and  has  to  make  good  from 
outside  stock  picked  up  as  he  can. 

Again  they  will  meet  a  creditor  and  say, 
"Well,  I'll  be  in  next  week  and  pay  that 
bill  right  up.  You  can  depend  upon  me." 
And  the  creditor  does  to  his  sorrow  and  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  his  money  in  a  month. 

Keep  Your  Word 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  this  :  When  you 
promise  a  man  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a 
stated  hour,  be  there.  No  matter  who  comes, 
or  what  presses,  be  right  there ;  and  when 
you  are  there  talk  business.  Attend  to  busi- 
ness, and  then  go  home. 

I  \\'hen  you  promise  a  man  to  pay  a  certain 
bill  at  a  certain  time,  scratch  gravel  to  pay 
it,  and  if  you  cannot,  go  and  tell  the  man 
plainly  why  you  cannot  do  so. 

If  you  engage  any  article,  if  only  one 
chicken,  deliver  it  on  time,  if  you  have  to 
carry  it. 

Thus  you  get  the  reputation  of  being  a 
man  of  your  word.  The  industrial  world 
moves  on  the  efforts  of  the  dependable  men. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  over  fifteen 
dollars'  worth  of  important  business  was 
delayed  a  week  by  the  failure  of  a  man  to 
pay  a  bill  for  three  dollars  promptly. 

Of  course  the  phrase  "weather  permit- 
ting" is  an  excusing  clause ;  but  even  then 
provision  should  be  made  so  that  weather 
would  not  delay  deli\  ery.  The  use  of  the 
telephone  saves  time  and  loss. 


How  the  Parcel  Post  is 
Working  Out 

By  Frederick  F.  Ingram 

/^UR  experience  with  the  new  parcel  post, 
short  as  it  is,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
take  account  of  stock.    In  spite  "of  the  un- 
preparedness  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
it    has    already   demonstrated   great  possi- 
Ibilities  in  the  way  of  making  possible  the 
(interchange  of  urban  and  farming  products, 
•  and  after  all  that  is  the  only  motive  for 
their  production.     Its  tendency  in  the  city 
field  is  to  loosen  the  hold  of  monopoly,  and 
in  the  country  to  make  the  farmer  more  in- 
dependent,  because  so   far  as   the  service 
extends,  if  he  is  enterprising,  he  can  find  a 
direct  market   in   the  city   for  his  butter, 
eggs,  and  such  products. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Department, 
if  construed  literally,  would  restrict  the 
service  in  a  manner  probably  not  expected 
by  Congress  when  the  bill  passed. 

Sending  Liquids  by  Parcel  Post 

In  the  bill  is  the  statement  that  the  service 
is  intended  for  "all  farm  and  factory  prod- 
itcts,"  excluding,  of  course,  merchandise  that 
from  its  nature  cannot  be  so  transported 
and  merchandise  the  transportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  by  the  Government.  The  dis- 
cussion in  Congress  and  before  the  commit- 
tee clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
service  it  inaugurated  would  include  all 
merchandise  now  shipped  by  express.  In 
formulating  the  regulations,  however,  the 
Department  has  in  Section  22  placed  such 
restrictions  upon  admissible  liquids  that  only 
liquids   in   small   round   bottles   in  turned 


wood  cases  or  a  similar  case  are  mailable. 
This  is  the  package  the  manufacturers  use 
for  mailing  samples  of  liquids,  and  finished 
liquid  preparations  necessarily  cannot  be 
mailed  in  that  manner,  therefore,  if  the  rule 
was  literally  construed.  A  finished  package 
such  as  the  consumer  buys  would  be  unmail- 
able,  for  the  consumer  identifies  the  package 
by  its  label  and  carton  or  other  dress  as 
a  finished  package.  This  section  is  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  the  Post- 
Office  Department  up  to  date  has  not  en- 
forced it,  and  there  is  little  or  no  complaint. 
No  dovibt  the  committee  of  six  appointed  by 
Congress  to  consider  these  rules  will  modify 
them  so  that  the  obvious  intent  of  the  law 
can  be  carried  out. 

Special  Containers  for  Butter  and  Lard 

Section  34  permits  the  farmer  to  ship  via 
parcel  post  "butter,  lard  and  perishable  arti- 
cles" for  local  delivery  either  at  "the  office 
of  mailing  or  on  any  rural  route  starting 
therefrom."  Paragraph  3  of  this  section, 
however,  prohibits  the  shipment  of  such 
farm  products  beyond  the  above  designation 
vinless  they  are  "packed  in  accordance  with 
Section  22."  This  rule,  if  followed,  would 
exclude  all  such  shipments,  for  Section  22, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  is  for  small  round 
bottles  packed  in  little  sample  mailing  cases. 

The  farmer  should  be  able  to  send  his  but- 
ter and  eggs  freely  via  parcel  post  to  the 
near-by  city.  Economically  he  can  do  so 
from  the  first  and  second  zone,  and  there  are 
few,  if  any,  farms  so  located  but  what  they 
could  reach  a  large  city  usually  with  the 
first-zone  rate,  and  in  any  event  with  the 
second-zone  rate.  The  regulations  should 
be  amended  so  that  these  goods  and  all 
goods  that  have  moved  for  ages  through  the 
express  service  and  are  now  so  moving 
should  be  admitted  under  the  same  condi- 
tions to  the  parcel-post  service. 

Sacks  and  Hampers 

The  present  difficulties  now  hampering  the 
parcel-post  service  in  its  effort  to  give  free 
entry  to  farmers'  products  will  disappear 
when  the  Post-Office  Department  adopts  the 
common  every-day  methods  now  employed 
in  transportation  of  light-weight  parcels. 
The  Post-Office  Department  requires  mail 
to  move  in  sacks,  separate  packages  are  pro- 
hibited and  no  container  provided  but  sacks. 
It  is  plain  the  express  companies  could  not 
do  business  if  their  transportation  was 
limited  to  sacks,  which  are  intended  only 
for  papers,  magazines,  books  and  similar 
unbreakable  merchandise.  The  Department, 
no  doubt,  will  see  the  necessity  of  using 
hampers  such  as  are  employed  in  the  German 
parcel-post  service.  These  nest  so  they 
travel  empty  as  economically  as  do  sacks. 
When  used,  butter,  eggs,  liquids  and  fragile 
merchandise  are  simply  placed  in  hampers, 
which  are  transferred  from  car  to  wagon 
and  to  post-office  speedily  and  safely.  With- 
out such  extension  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Department  the  usefulness  of  the  post-office 
cannot  develop.  Mail-sacks  are  not  only 
handled  by  being'  thrown,  but  they  are  filled 
by  the  packages  being  dropped  into  their 
mouths  held  in  iron  frames,  and  in  the 
country  districts  are  caught  by  trains  run- 
ning at  full  speed  and  thrown  from  trains 
running  at  fvill  speed. 

Repair  Parts  for  Machinery 

One  of  the  very  important  results  that 
may  be  expected  from  the  parcel  post  is  the 
great  advantage  the  farmer  will  have  in 
securing  repairs  and  parts  for  his  machinery. 
The  rural  carrier  will  take  it  to  his  door 
while  the  cost  of  repairs  mailed  from  distant 
places  will  not  be  prohibitive,  as  they  are 
tmder  present  conditions.  This  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  have  competition  in  purchas- 
ing his  machinery,  for  with  the  parcel  post 
he  is  not  dependent  on  the  local  agency  for 
repairs  and  parts.  The  parcel  post  will  give 
the  small  manufacturer  a  chance  and  will 
discourage  monopoly. 


One  Georgia  farmer  is  claimed  to  have 
originated  a  strictly  seedless  watermelon. 


I  No  Room  for  the  | 
I  Middleman  | 

I  A  unique  suggestion  for  a  poultry-  | 
1  man's  trade-mark  on  eggs  sent  di-  § 
I    rect  to  the  consumer  by  parcel  post  | 
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Goshen  Milk  Condensing  Co. ,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Covered  with  y-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

The  Cheapest 
Roofing 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  lower  in 
first  cost  than  shingles,  tin  and  slate, 
and  cheaper  than  all  other  roofingB 
when  cost  per  year  is  considered. 

Tin,  iron  and  most  prepared  roofings  are  a  con- 
tinual trouble  and  expense,  for  they  have  to  be 
painted  or  regravelled  every  few  years.  No 
paint,  gravel  or  other  protection  is  ever  needed 
for  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  Its  first  cost  is  the 
only  cost. 


consists  of  layer  on  layer  of  Asbestos  (rock)  Felt  securely  cemented 
together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  This  makes  a  ready  roofing 
that  is  literally  a  pliable  stone — with  the  everlasting  qualities  of  stone. 

Sparks  or  burning  brands  cannot  ignite  it.    Rain,  snow,  heat,  cold, 
salt  air  or  chemical  fumes  cannot  injure  it. 

This  roofingr  is  in  g-ood  condition  today  on  many  buildings  after  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century  of  service.   J-M  Asbestos  Roofing'  can  be  used  on  any  type  of  building. 
Get  it  from  your  dealer.   Sold  direct  if  he  can't  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  a  piece  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  and  illustrated 
Book  No.  1060. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Baltimote    Cleveland    Kansas  City  ^'rP-ri\  e  Minneapoli"        OmaKa  San  FranaKO 

Boston        Dallas         Los  Angeles      K5aE3Tu9  New  Orleans      Philadelphia  Seattle 
Chicago       Detroit        Milwaukee  New  York         Pituburgh       St.  Louis 

For  Canada: -THE  CANADIAN  H.  "W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO  UMITED  ^ 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal.  Que.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  16/5 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 


have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  g'uaranteetng  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money, 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Aatomobilet^ 
EUkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Save 
$25 


Make  Your  Own  Drain  Tile 


THE  FARMERS'  CEMENT  T8LE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  12j^  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.   500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.   Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.   No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.   This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  5,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 
You  can  do  the  same.   Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.   Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.    MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  , 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS' FREE  TRIAU  SEND  NO  W  for  36-page  Illustrated  I 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take  : 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 

FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO..  Box  1 43 ,  ST.  JOHNS,  MiCH. 


f. 
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The  Man  Who  Shoes 
Your  Horse  Must 
Know  His  Business 


Are  you  sure  about  the 
men  who  make  your  rubber 
footwear?  There  is  one  sure 
way  to  get  the  best  rubber 
boots  and  arctics.  Let 
the  maker's  name  be  your  guide. 
Buy  "Ball-Band" Rubber 


Footwear. 


BA 


i 


Over  eieht  million  men 
buy  "Ball-Band"  Goods  every  year 
and  over  45.000  dealers  sell  them.    Look  for  the 
Red  Ball— the  "Ball-Band"  trade  mark— and  write  U3  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yoa  lO 
"Ball-Band"  Boots.  We  will  see  that  you  are  fitted.  Write  for  Free  lllattrated  Booklet, 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFQ.  CO.       305  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 
"  r*»  H<mM  Thai  Pays  MiUioas  for  Quality  " 
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Fccrm  and  Fireside,  March  I,  1913 


1 60-psige  Ponltrv^ 
Book  10c  by^X^*"^ Ptzf 

<1icKick: 

in  the  Eggs 

if  yon  waat  big  batches  of  bosky  chicks,  tBe  kind  that  Hve 
and  grow.   Infertile  eg^  and  small  hatches  of  weak  chicks  are 
the  rule  when  the  breeding  stock  is  in  poor  condition,  veak 
and  ran -down. 

Poultry  Regulator 

wfll  gtriddy  correct  this  conditioTi  in  youx  flock  because  it  acts  directly  on  the 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  strengthening  them,  toning  them  up,  invigorating 
them.   25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Bags,  $9. 
After  the  chicks  are  hatched  you  should  raise  them  alL 


PfO^  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

'  25c,  50c 

bowel  troubles.   Use  it  for  all  broods  as  a  prerentive. 

prj0'  Baby  Chick  Food 


makes  chicks  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate,  with  big  bones,  plenty  of  muscle  and  unbounded 
strength  and  ^-jgor.    You  can  rely  upon  this  scientific  food  mixture  to  carrj'  through 
the  critical  period  all  worth-while  chicks,  and  give  them  that  favorable  start 
trpon  which  future  profits  depend. 

la  boxes  ^d  bags,  25c   up.     *'Your  money  back  if  it  fails.** 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Fruit- Growers  Club 

By  special  arrangement,  we  are  able  to  offer 
our  readers  the  leading  fruit-growers'  paper 
in  this  country  in  connection  with  Fasm 
AXD  Fireside.  The  Fruit-Grower  and  Far- 
mer is  without  doubt  the  best  publication 
on  this  subject  in  America.  Tlus  paper  is 
edited  by  acknowledged  authorities  and  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  printed.  Single 
copi^  cost  five  cents  at  news-stands.  You 
can  get  a  whole  year's  subscription  with 
F.tRM  AND  FiREsrDE  by  accepting  oar  offer 
right  away. 

FASM  AND  FffiESlDE.  !  jtur,  regular  priee  50c  1  Both  for 
FRirr-GROWER  AND  FARMER,!  jr.,   "      "  $1.00  f  7  Sc 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


217  Acres,  $5,600 

$3,500  Income  Last  Year 

Potatoes,  com.  hay.  grain,  milk,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  to 
the  value  of  $3,500  WM-e  produced  on  this  money-making 
New  York  farm  last  year;  machine-worked  fields  cut  140 
tons  of  hay.  wire  fenced,  spring-watered  pasture  for  35 
cows,  1,000  cords  wood,  variety  fruit;  splendid  location, 
only  three  miles  to  R.  R,  station,  high  school,  creamery, 
milk  station;  9-room  house,  78-ft.  bam.  two  silos  and  out- 
buildings: owner's  other  business  requires  all  his  time;  if 
taken  at  once  only  S3. *>00,  with  SI. 600  cash,  balance  easy 
terma,  at  6*^.  Full  details  and  traveling  directions  to  see 
this  and  a  50-acre  farm  near  village  for  31,200,  easy  terni^, 
page  45.  "Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  35,"  2nd  Edition. 
Write  today  for  free  copy.  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York 
together  have  a  population  of  14,000,000.  Xew  York 
farm  products  total  $245,000,000  yearly.  Get  the  fa^ts 
about  our  soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  schools,  etc.,  to 
this  Wg  catalogue.  Station  2699,  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency.  Union  Bank  Bldg,.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


FREE 


"PROFITABLE  Poultry  and  Egg 

■'■  Production"  —  the  Cyphers 
Year  Book  for  1913 — full  of  practi- 
cal, money -making  sugrgrestions 
Also  fllnstrates  and  describes 

wyianers  brooders 

The  World's  Standard  Ponl- 
try  Equipment,  and  explains 
Cyphers  Company  Free  Bul- 
letin and  Personal  Letter 
Service.  Write  for  Cyphers 
Book  today. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Dept.      TZ,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  AM 


tA/|3»|TF     FOR  REDUCED 
Wm  I  Km  FACTORY  PRICES 

QUAKER  Cmr  FEED  MILLS 

46year;  :tsclar.3-  &et<nirFEX£  TRT 1 1  rrdzht 
piid  offer,   ^iis  erir^  &: deal:  al50  ^vfr^. 
meal — 23  s^Ies — hsad  pj^a  to  CO  £.  P.  Ask  for 
cataldgs,  nnoea,inni9asd  ?ULDdsrd  Tarm  Supplies. 

TEE  A.  W.  STEAtJB  COMPA>T 
Dept  B     Croo  Fnbert  St.,       Philadelphift,  Pa. 
De^^:     3705  So-  -^shlaai  A-e-.  rhicazo.ni. 


MEN  WANTED 

(TSf^Frepare  as  Fireman, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
ters. Hundreds  pat  to  work  —  C65  to  Cl50 
a  month.  Ho  experience  necessary.  600 
more  wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  Applies 
tion  Blank.  Name  position  you  want, 
L  RAILWAY  C.  L  Dept  33.  WDIANAPOUS.  DTO. 


TRADE  MAQK 


lUKEGI 

flll-UWOISLM 


CYCLONE, 
ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN  FENCE 

Is  extra  heavy  weight,  sag-proo! 
weave,  close,  even  spacing  of  the  picket 
wires,  sclf-adjnsting  to  uneven  ground; 
eaiy  to  erect  on  wood  or  iroo  posts. 
The  enormoas  output  of  our  fac- 
coiT,  the  bigsestofits  kind  in  the 
world,  makes  Cyclone  the 
\^        lowest  priced  high-grade 
3jj«!^K     fence  you  can  buy. 


CYCLONE, 
VICTOR  FARM 
GATES-HE,AVILY 
GALVANIZED;  thestrong- 
est  gate  made;  has  tubular  steel 
frame  free  from  holes;  heavy  wire 
fabric,  rust^prool,  auio-Tiatic  lock  absolutely 
stock  proof;  raise 


device  holds  gate  firm 
in  any  position  at 
front  or  hinge  end. 

See  your  dealer  about  these  goods;  or  | 
write  at  lor  line  Free  lllastrated 
Catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
DcpL  68.         •       •       WAUEEGAN.  ILL. 


125     Incubator  and  Brooder  l«  $  1 0 


Vihy  pay  more  than  onr  price?  If  ordered  together  we  send 
I  both  machines  for  only  JlU.Ou,  i:nd  pay  freiftht  charpea  Kast  of  Rookie*. 
•  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  airspace  between.double  glaaH  doors.copperj 
tanke  aod  boilers.  eelf-regulatioK,  riursery  nndereggtrar.  Incubator  and] 
Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers.  lamps,  pgg-te^ers — read.'^  to 

-  t»«  when  yoD  iet  th«sn.    PWe  yearrnarant«— 30  day*  trisL     Imrubatora  fiiiished  in  natural  cc-'or*  shcrwhw  the 

I  BOCKICt  biKh  (Trade  California  Redwood  lumbpr  ui».d--not  painted  to  cover  mferior  material.    If  you  wi<I  comparv  our 
.  •  macfamea  with  othf  r^  offered  at  arrwr.crc  n^ar  our  pricr-,vFi-  wiM  f.  el  Foreof  your  order.  Don't  boy  unbl  you  do 

I  tUs— you'll  aav*  money--it  pays  to  inTestis&te  b«fore  >ou  boy.    Send  for  FKi-fc  caialoc  today,  or  sead  id  your  order  ud  sarre  time. 

wn'^-S^V'&.Hdai^lua  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  88,  Racine,  Wis. 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  C  T  M  ^  C 

GENUINE  r  UNwCl 

STEEL  POSTS  AND  GATES 


"  „.rr-^  'CS^-  Ej^ra  Larqe  Wires 
'  •>;^;^Extra  Heavq  Galvanizinq 
•  ■     Extr^Sfronq  Weave 
at  Ithe  'SarrievUow  Price 


r  1 


Poultry-Raising 


Made   by   AMERICAN    STEEL   &   WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Denver 

U.  S.  Steal  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco 


Poultry  Records  That  are 
ELasily  Kept 

By  Claude  Ch  amber Un 

1HA\'E  always  believed  that  the  farmer 
should  be  as  good  a  business  man  as  the 
man  engaged  in  trade  in  the  city.  He 
should  know  whether  he  is  making  a  suitable 
profit  from  his  land  and  stock  investment, 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  profitable 
crops  from  the  unprofitable,  and  in  general 
keep  an  account  of  his  business  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  par  with  the  merchant. 

Some  years  ago  I  adapted  a  simplified 
form  of  bookkeeping  to  the  work  of  my 
farm  and  have  always  taken  the  small 
amount  of  time  needed  to  write  out  the 
necessary  entries.  When  I  began  to  special- 
ize in  the  poultry  busiaess,  making  egg 
production  my  object,  I  devised  a  system  by 
which  I  could  keep  a  more  careful  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  business  than  was  pos- 
sible merely  as  one  item  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  After  various  changes,  I  have  at  last 
settled  upon  a  system  which  is  simple,  yet 
furnishes  me  all  the  information  I  wish  to 
know. 

There  are  Two  Main  Divisions 

These  accounts  are  kept  under  two  sepa- 
rate headings.  One  is  the  general  list  of 
expenses  and  receipts,  of  debits  and  credits. 
The  other  is  a  special  egg-production  record. 
The  accompanying  diagrams  ^will  illustrate. 

INVENTORY  OF  POULTRY  BUSINESS, 
JANUARY  1.  1913  Table  1 


Five  houses,  about  18  by  26  feet.  . 

One  150-egg  incubator  , 

Three  brooders  

One  storage-room   

Miscellaneous  equipment   

240  hens,  various  breeds  

70  pullets,  various  breeds  

10  cock  birds  

6  young  cockerels   

45  bushels  shelled  corn  

9  bushels  oats   

14  bushels  wheat-screenings  , 


Total   $669190 
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When  beginning  the  business — that  is, 
opening  the  first  account— I  made  an  inven- 
tory of  all  property  on  hand  used  directly  in 
the  poidtry  business.  This  included,  first, 
the  value  of  the  fowls  on  hand  rated  at  a 
fair  price  such  as  they  would  bring  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Then  I  listed  my 
buildings,  being  careful  not  to  place  the 
value  too  high.  I  added  also  the  value  of 
all  incubators,  bone  machines  or  other  simi- 
lar machinery  used  strictly  in  this  business. 
I  also  listed  the  feed  on  hand  used  exclu- 
sively for  poultry-feeding.  It  is  best,  in 
order  to  keep  an  accurate  account,  to  meas- 
ure out  a  certain  amount  of  grain  from  the 
regular  farm  supply,  crediting  the  value  to 
your  farm  accounts,  and  placing  it  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  poultry  account.  Debits 
include  anything  used  in  the  business  which 
is  worth  money  or  costs  money  to  procure. 
Your  own  work  is  a  debit  item.'  Anything 
which  makes  the  business  less  profitable 
through  increased  expense  in  money,  labor 
or  other  commodity  is  a  debit  item.  Having 
made  the  inventory  of  what  is  on  hand  when 
you  open  the  account,  enter  it  as  shown  in 
Table  1. 

Table  2  shows  how  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  business  transacted. 

In  the  credit  columns  enter  anything  pro- 
duced by  the  poultry  which  is  worth  money 


or  brings  it.  Thus,  if  you  sell  eggs,  the  item 
is  a  credit.  If  you  eat  eggs,  the  item  is  a 
credit  in  the  poultry  account,  since  it  is 
an  income  produced  by  the  poultry.  Eggs 
eaten  take  the  place  of  some  other  food 
which  would  have  been  purchased,  hence 
they  are  worth  their  value  to  yon  as  foed 
and  should  be  debited  in  your  household  cr 
general  farm  account.  Fowls  sold  or  eaten 
are  credit  entries  just  as  the  eggs.  These 
items  are  not  large  in  my  accounts,  especially 
the  fowls  sold,  since  my  object  is  egg  pro- 
duction, and  the  only  fowls  sold  are  the  old 
ones  in  the  fall  and  an  occasional  broiler  to 
a  neighbor. 

Keep  Complete  Records  or  None 

These  accounts  should  be  carefully  kept 
if  kept  at  all.  .A.  small  pocket  memorandum- 
book  in  which  to  record  an  item  whenever  it 
takes  place  is  an  excellent  way  of  keeping 
track  of  everything.  A  fowl  found  dead  is 
a  loss  and  should  be  kept  account  of  along 
with  any  other  losses.  Colored,  heated  or 
otherwise  affected  eggs  I  usually  feed  back 
to  the  fowls  and  make  no  entry  of  as  loss. 

The  egg  account  is  a  sheet  ruled  for  every 
month,  as  shown  in  Table  3.  I  keep  three 
columns  daily,  as  I  like  to  know  what  per 
cent,  of  first-grade  eggs  I  get,  as  well  as  the 
entire  number.  The  first  column  contains 
the  number  of  carefully  graded,  high-class 
eggs  laid. 

The  second  column  contains  the  number 
of  large,  small,  odd  shapes,  and  the  like, 
such  as  are  sold  at  the  local  market,  and 
the  third  column,  the  soft-shelled,  discolored 
or  cracked  eggs,  which  are  used  in  the 
family,  or  the  poorer  ones  fed  back  to  the 
fowls.  This  enables  me  to  get  at  the  num- 
ber of  soft  shells,  which  is  valuable  to 
know,  especially  in  winter,  when  they  do  not 
eat  so  much  of  the  shell-material.  It  is 
necessary  sometimes  to  mix  ground  oyster- 
shells  in  soft  feed  if  they  otherwise  do  not 
take  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  in  firm  sheila 

.A.t  the  end  of  the  month  the  sums  of  these 
columns  show  the  whole  number  of  eggs 
laid.  As  I  keep  a  list  of  the  number  of 
fowls  on  hand  which  are  supposed  to  be 
layers,  I  can  easily  determine  the  average 
number  of  eggs  per  hen.  By  dividing  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  month,  I  get  the  aver- 
age number  of  eggs  per  day.  By  dividing 
this  number  by  the  number  of  laying  fowls 
I  secure  a  fractional  number  which  tech- 
nically represents  the  average  number  of 
eggs  laid  daily  by  one  fowl.  Practically, 
this  is  a  number  which,  expressed  as  per 
cent.,  gives  what  one  may  term  the  percent- 
age of  efficiency  of  the  flock. 

This  same  number  obtained  on  the  sura  of 
all  the  twelve  months  gives  a  per  cent, 
which  is  of  value  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, since  it  shows  the  average  number  of 
eggs  per  day  laid  by  each  fowl  or  the  per- 
centage of  production.  By  comparing  it 
with  similar  terms  for  other  years,  I  can 
determine  whether  my  flock  has  been  more 
or  less  productive  than  during  former  years. 
An  increase  in  this  number  would  indicate 
increased  efficiency  on  my  part  in  giving  the 
proper  feed  and  care. 

The  Value  of  Your  Own  Labor 

An  account  of  this  kind  is  highly  essential 
if  one  would  give  the  business  the  same 
specialized  attention  that  a  merchant  gives 
his  business.  Without  it.  everything  is 
guess-work.  I  prefer  to  value  my  labor,  but 
to  keep  it  in  a  separate  column  from  the 
hired  labor  of  others  which  may  at  times  be 
needed.  The  balance,  without  considering 
my  labor,  would  show  me  what  the  business 
pays  me  for  my  time  and  the  amount  in- 
vested in  stock.  \\'hen  my  labor  value  is 
entered  as  an  expense  and  taken  from  the 
receipts  along  with  others,  the  result  is  the 
net  profit  which  the  business  produces  on 


Table  2 
PROFIT  .4.ND  LOSS 


Dat« 

Debit  Items 

Feed 

Labor 

Equipment 

Misc. 

Total 

Jan.  5 
"  10 
"  12 
"  12 
li  20 



100  Jb  ovster-shell  

10  gal.  kerosene  

30  bushels  wheat-screenings. . 

Mv  labor  on  building  

Egg-crates  



S  1.00 

12.00 

SI.  50 

SO.  SO 

• 

3.50 

/ 

Date 

Credit  Items 

Eggs 
Shipped 

Local 
Sales 

Eggs 
Eaten 

Fowls 
Sold 

Fowls 
Eaten 

Total 

Jan.  5 
5 

'•  6 
"  9 
"  12 
"  12 
■'  12 

Sold  locally.  6  doi.,  @  27c.  .  . 
Shipped,  50  do2.,  @  42c  

Shipped,  25doz.,  @  42c  

25    "  "42c  

Local  sales,  46  doz  ,  @  28c.  .  . 
Eggs  eaten,  1  doz.,  @  20c. .  .  . 

$21.00 

10.50 
10.50 

$1.62 
12.88 

SO.  40 

20 

Table  3 
EGG  RECORD 

]    a    «    b    «    T    8   »   10  11  11  13  14  16  16  17  IS  19  30  21 

No  At. 

33  13       »  M  IT  38  W  30  ai  ToUl  Ujen  Rn« 

rirsU 

1     1     1    1     1     1     1    1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1    1    1    1    1  1 

1    1    1    1    1    1    (    1    1    1        1  1 

[>.caU  1 

1  M  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  M  1  1  1    1  1 

D.-.-       1     1     1     1     f    1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    i    1    1    1    1    1    1        1  1 

ToUl  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  (  1  1  1  1  MJ_ 

1  1  1  i  1  1  1  1  1  1    1  1 
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my  investment.  Both  items  are  easily  se- 
cured   from   the   business    account  shown. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  or  at  any 
convenient  date  during  the  year,  the  inven- 
tory will  be  taken  again.  It  is  customary  to 
allow  five  to  ten  per  cent,  for  deterioration 
of  buildings  and  implements.  If  repairs 
were  made,  they  offset  the  losses  partially, 
completely  or  may  increase  the  value  of  the 
buildings.  Losses  from  deterioration  are 
really  expenses  of  the  business,  since  the 
value  of  the  investment  is  lower  by  that 
much.  Losses  of  stock,  dead  fowls,  etc.,  are 
losses  to  be  taken  from  the  value  of  the 
stock  the  previous  year.  If  fowls  on  hand 
are  worth  less  than  a  year  previous,  there  is 
depreciation  of  investment  which  counts  as 
an  expense,  since  the  value  you  placed  in 
ithe  original  investment  has  thus  depreciated, 
k  After  a  few  weeks  the  keeping  of  these 
[accounts  will  be  as  easy  as  feeding  the  birds. 
IYou  think  no  more  of  making  the  entries 
[after  the  eggs  are  gathered  and  sorted  than 
you  do  any  other  chore  of  a  few  minutes' 
time.  And  by  their  use  you  can  tell  whether 
you  are  making  as  much  as  is  possible,  as 
much  as  others  make,  or  whether  there  is  a 
leak  in  your  system  which  allows  all  the 
profits  to  escape. 


Animal  Foods  for  Poultry 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 

A  NIMAL  food  in  some  form  is  necessary 
^  for  the  best  results  in  egg  production, 
and  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
chicks.  We  have  several  commercial  prod- 
ucts prepared  especially  for  poultry  that 
are  designed  to  furnish  animal  protein  and 
other  elements  required  by  the;  laying  hen 
and  growing  chick.  These  feeds  are  vari- 
otisly  branded  by  the  manufacturers,  but  can 


Convenient  hopper  for  feeding  meat-scraps 

be  divided  into  five  general  classes:  (1) 
meat-scrap,  (2)  meat-and-bone  meal,  (3) 
blood-meal,,  (4)  fish-meal  and  (S)  bone. 

Do  Not  Feed  Tainted  Meat 

Meat-scraps  are  composed  chiefly  of  flesh, 
with  varying  amounts  of  fat  and  bone,  and 
vary  widely  in  feeding  value,  some  having 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  others.  In  twenty 
samples  analyzed  by  an  experimental  sta- 
tion, the  higl^st  sample  showed  65.56  per 
cent,  protein  and  30.58  per  cent,  fat;  the 
lowest,  34.06  per  cent,  protein  and  9.7  per 
cent,  fat ;  the  average  being  45.9  per  cent, 
protein  and  18.48  per  cent.  fat.  Nearly  all 
•meat-scraps  are  branded  "beef"  irrespective 
of  the  source. 

Scraps  are  valuable  for  hopper  feeding  of 
laying  hens,  a  supply  being  constantly  kept 
before  them.  For  little  chicks  it  has  no 
equal,  as  it  is  not  as  likely  to  cause  bowel 
trouble  as  fresh-cut  bone;  When  raising 
chicks,  I  keep  a  supply  before  them  from 
the  time  they  are  four  days  old  until  the  pul- 
lets are  placed  in  winter  quarters.  It  is 
the  dependence  of  the  New  England  grow- 
ers of  roasting  chickens  as  a  source  of  ani- 
mal food.  Many  raise  their  chicks  on  an 
almost  exclusive  diet  of  beef-scraps  and 
cracked  corn.  In  purchasing  beef-scraps, 
preference  should  be  given  to  that  contain- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  protein,  medium 
amounts  of  bone  and  less  than  twenty  per 
cent.  fat.  They  should  always  be  sweet  and 
fresh.  Beef-scraps  are  best  fed  from  hop- 
pers or  troughs,,  although  they  may  be  mixed 
in  a  mash. 

Different  Kinds  of  Bone-Meal 

Meat-and-bone  meals  are  finely  ground 
animal  products  variously  branded,  and  sold 
under  the  names  of  "Beef-Meal,"  "Beef- 
and-Bone  Meal,"  "Meat-Meal,"  "Animal 
Meal,"  etc.  In  these,  too,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  their  feeding  values.  As  a 
general  thing  they  are  lower  in  both  pro- 
tein and  fat  than  beef-scraps,  and  decidedly 
higher  in  the  mineral  elements.  The  best 
grades  contain  from  thirty-five  to  forty  per 
cent,  protein,  while  occasionally  some  go 
higher,  up  to  over  fifty  per  cent.  These 
products  are  usually  sold  at  a  little  lower 
price  than  beef-scraps,  and  are  better  suited 
to  mixing  in  a  mash  meal  for  wet  or  dry 
feeding.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  tried 
some  experiments  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  wheat  and  corn  a;s  egg-producing 
foods. 

The  animal  protein  in  the  ration  was 
animal   meal,   which   is   relatively   low  in 


fat,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  the 
corn-fed  hens  came  out  ahead.  Had  the 
animal  food  been  beef-scraps,  I  think  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
wheat.  The  corn  contains  all  the  fat  re- 
quired, and  the  meat-meal  the  protein  and 
shell-producing  elements.  As  wheat  is  de- 
ficient in  fat  and  richer  in  protein  than 
corn,  I  believed  it  to  be  more  nearly  what 
the  hens  needed.  When  beef-scraps  were  the 
source  of  animal  protein,  the  corn-fed  hens 
did  not  do  as  well.  Our  deductions  then 
are  that  if  corn  is  to  enter  largely  into  the 
ration  meat-meal  is  to  be  preferred  to  beef- 
scraps  for  egg  production. 

Blood-meal,  or  blood-flour,  is  used  some 
by  poultry-keepers  as  a  source  of  animal 
protein.  It  is  very  highly  concentrated  and 
should  be  used  in  small  quantities.  A  good 
article  will  contain  about  eighty-flve  per 
cent,  protein ;  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  all  pro- 
tein. It  is  only  serviceable  for  mixing  in  a 
moist  mash.  The  cost  is  considerably  more 
than  beei-scraps  or  meat-meal,  but  in  some 
cases  it  may  not  be  expensive,  especially 
where  it  is  used  to  balance  a  ration  of  cheap 
ground  grains  Jow  in  protein. 

Fish-meal  is  largely  the  refuse  after  ex- 
tracting the  glue.  It  has  the  right  elements 
for  a  good  egg-producing  food,  but  cannot 
be  fed  in  large  quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to 
impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  eggs.  It 
usually  contains  about  forty  per  cent,  pro- 
tein and  two  per  cent.  fat. 

Bone  is  prepared  in  several  ways  for  poul- 
try. There  is  fine-ground  bone-meal,  gran- 
ulated and  cracked  bone.  It  contains  about 
sixty  per  cent,  protein  and  five  per  cent.  fat. 

Digester  tankage  is  a  meat-meal  feed  made 
from  the  residue  of  slaughter-houses.  It 
is  being  used  by  many  poultry-keepers, 
though  originally  designed  as  hog-feed. 
Some  brands  are  claimed  to  contain  sixty 
per  cent,  protein  and  are  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  meat-meal.  I  have  never  used 
this  product  and  would  not  care  to  unless  I 
was  convinced  it  was  wholesome. 

^      Why  I  Prefer  Beef-Scraps 

In  many  States  air  the  meat  products 
here  menitioned  are  required  by  law  to  have 
printed  on  the  bag,  or  attached  thereto,  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  its  contents,  so  the 
buyer  can  tell  what  he  is  buying.  Occa- 
sionally a  product  will  fall  below  the  guaran- 
tee, but  in  most  cases  the  guarantee  is 
decidedly  low.  When  purchased  of  a  re- 
liable dealer,  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
of  goods  being  adulterated  or  of  inferior 
feeding  value  to  the  claims  made  for  them. 

These  prepared  meat  products  make  a 
very  convenient  form  of  supplying  animal 
protein  to  the  fowls  and  do  away  with  the 
work  and  worry  incident  to  cutting  fresh 
bone,  for  which  they  make  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute. They  are  the  feed  for  the  busy 
man,  and  the  various  products  are  such  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  whether  he  feeds 
an  all  dry  or  a  moist  ration.  Beef-scraps 
and  meat-meal  can  be  fed  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  fresh-cut  bone,  as  they  are  less 
likely  to  cause  bowel  trouble,  and  in  mixing 
a  mash-meal  for  laying  hens  I  would  make 
it  fifteen  per  cent,  meat-meal'  if  no  other 
'animal  food  is  to  be  given. 

Personally  I  prefer  beef-scraps  for  grow- 
ing chicks,  and,  as  I  am  now  practising 
feeding  all  ground  grain  from  hoppers,  I  like 
to  feed  beef-scraps  in  the  same  way,  then  if 
the  birds  do  not  take  what  I  consider  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  animal  food,  I  can  give 
them  an  occasional  feed  of  fresh-cut  green 
bone.  If  fine-ground  grain  is  fed,  I  can 
more  closely  regulate  the  quantity  the  birds 
consume.  Poultry-keepers  with  small  flocks 
who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  bone-cutter,  or  who  do  not 
have  time  to  cut  bone  will  find  good  sub- 
stitutes in  the  prepared  meat'  products. 


Barred  Rocks  of  Quality 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

DOCTOR  WOODS,  No.  12,  the  attractive 
cockerel  here  pictured,  is  an  exception- 
ally promising  specimen  of  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  stock  bred  by  Dr.  Raymond 


Pearl  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station. 
Doctor  Pearl  believes  it  is  s'afe  to  expect 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  female  chicks 
hatched  from  mating  this  cockerel  with  good 
Plymouth  Rock  stock  of  average  breeding 
v/ill  be  heavy  layers.  And  when  mated  with 
known  heavy-producing  hens,  some  of  the 
resulting  pullets  should  be  exceptionally 
prolific  layers. 

The  hen  in  the  picture  is  Sairey  Gamp, 
No.  33,  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  referred 
to  on  Page  2  in  the  December  21,  1912,  issue 
of  F-\RM  AND  Fireside.  This  hen  last  year, 
in  her  third  year  of  production,  laid  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  eggs  distributed  by 
months  as  follows  : 


Sairey  Gamp  an  i 
her  record 


January  ... 

.,  8 

February  . . 

..  23 

March  .... 

..  23 

23 

.  .  28 

,  ,  22 

July   

18 

September 

..  14 

,  ,  22 

November 

..  18 

December 

..  1 

Total  

..217 

As  this  is  written,  January  14,  1913. 
Sairey  Gamp  has  practically  completed  her 
molt  and  looks  promising  for  her  fourth 
year's  work.  She  is  as  sprightly  and  vigor- 
ous as  a  pullet.  The  photograph  was  taken 
when  two  hundred  eggs  had  be.en  laid. 

Her  exact  production  in  her  pullet  and 
second  years  was  not  recorded,  but  she  has 
probably  laid  more  than  six  hundred  eggs, 
perfectly  shelled  and  of  normal  size,  during 
her  three  years  of  production. 

This  hen  has  each  season  laid  steadily  up 
to  about  December  before  molting,  then 
rapidly  grows  new  feathers  and  is  again  on 
the  egg  job.  Sairey  Gamp  has  a  direct  line 
of  descent  from  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta- 
tion stock  bred  by  Professor  Gowel  during 
his  famous  breeding  experiments  conducted 
several  years  ago. 

There  should  be  lively  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  the  mating  of  these  two  high-quality 
birds  of  "bred-to-lay''  stock. 


'Dr.  Woods,"  Maine  State  Experiment 
Station  cockerel,  scientifically  bred 
to  treinsmit  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties to  his  progeny 


"They  Won't  Lay  an  Egg" 

By  Chesla  Sherlock 
"■HILE  careful  breeding  and  selection  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  success  in  get- 
ting winter  eggs,  feeding  is  an  important 
matter.  It  makes  no  difference  how  good 
your  stock  is,  or  how  careful  you  have  been 
in  the  selection  of  your  layers,  they  will  not 
meet  your  expectations  unless  they  are 
properly  fed. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  analysis  of 
feeds,  but  wish  merely  to  give  rations  that 
I  used  on  a  flock  of  common  hens  which 
were  offered  with  the  remark,  "They  won't 
lay  an  egg.  You  can  have  them  for  fifty 
cents  apiece." 

I  think  my  success  with  them  was  due  to 
feeding  a  ration  that  exactly  met  the  re- 
quirements of  those  hens.  They  had  been 
good  full-blooded  stock  at  one  time,  but  the 
owner  had  neglected  them  in  various  ways 
until  they  had  degenerated  into  nothing  but 
scrubs. 

These  hens  were  purchased  about  the  first 
of  September  and  were  immediately  placed 
in  a  well-built  house. 

In  the  morning  we  fed  them  only  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  wheat  in  litter.  The  purpose 
of  this  morning  feed  was  not  to  gratify 
their  hunger,  but  to  set  them  to  work.  That 
little  handful  or  two  would  usually  keep  them 
working  until  noon,  if  the  litter  was  deep. 

At  noon  green  food  of  some  sort  was 
given,  usually  in  the  form  of  sprouted  oats, 
about  four  inches  long,  or  the  tops  of  vege- 
tables that  were  growing  in  the  garden.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  that  these  particular 
hens  preferred  the  vegetable-tops  to  the 
sprouted  oats. 

Every  other  day,  instead  of  feeding  the 
sprouted  oats  or  green  food  regularly,  I 
would  alternate  with  dry  oats,  which  was 
placed  in  an  open  hopper.  They  wotild 
usually  eat  all  of  the  oats  placed  before 
them.  I  limited  the  amount  to  prevent  their 
eating  too  much  at  one  time,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  bowels. 

Sure  of  a.  Balanced  Ration 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  fed 
them  a  liberal  feed  of  grain,  either  of 
cracked  corn,  wheat  or  oats,  whichever  the 
hens  seemed  to  prefer,  as  they  would  grow 
tired  of  one  variety  if  it  was  fed  regularly 
for  several  nights. 

Before  them  at  all  times  was  a  hopper 
full  of  dry  mash  composed  of  corn,  Kafir- 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  bone-meal  and  alfalfa,  all 
ground  up  and  properly  mixed.  This  mash 
is  of  great  advantage.  It  serves  as  a  main- 
stay in  two  respects.  If  a  hen  gets  hungry 
during  the  day,  she  goes  to  the  hopper  and 
eats  as  large  a  quantity  as  she  wishes.  Then 
we  are  certain  that  every  hen  is  getting  a 
balanced  ration,  which  is  not  so  positive 
when  you  attempt  to  feed  them  on  grain 
alone,  even  though  the  grain  ration  be  bal- 
anced properly  when  placed  before  them. 


120-3      The  "Ideal" 
EGG 

More 
Chickens, 

sturdier  Chickens, 
Greater  Profits 
For  All  in  My 

IDEAL 

Incubators 
and  Brooders 

^5  Tou  don't  need  to  be  an  expert  to  run  my 
jf  Ideal.  It  has  a  heatlnf?  and  ventilating  system 
that  automatically  takes  care  of  moisture;  a 
regutator  that  won't  allow  temperature  to  vary 
a  traction  of  a  degree;  It  has  accurate  ther- 
mometer, best  nursery  advantages,  handiest 
eg;;  tray,  etc, 

NoexperJmentlDg— no  guesswork  Is  necessary 
with  the  Ideal.  You  can  successfully  operate 
It  and  make  money  right  from  the  start.  If 
you  are  interested  in  poultry  raising,  write  for 

My  Special  Low  Price 
Freight  PrepaldJntroductoryOffer 
and  Unqualified  Guarantee 

When  writing-,  mention  whether  interested  In 
60.  120  175,  24e  or  360-ee:g  incubator  and  I  v.ill 
send  you  my  BIG  POULTRY  BOOK— FREE. 

Book  contains  illustrations  of  Standard  Bred 
Poultry,  tells  what  foods  to  buy,  what  remedies 
to  use.and  gives  experiences  of  thosewho  have 
"made  good."  Write  now  for  book  before  you 
forgret  it.  Address  nearest  office. 

I.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  31  Rockford,  111. 
J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Chas.  H. 
IJIIy  Co.,  Western  DIst.t  Seattie  or  Portland 


VJ  The  Poultry  Medicine 


standard  for  15  years.  Cures  Roup,  Colds.  Canker^ 
Swelled  Head,  Bowel  Complaint,  etc.  50c,  post- 
paid. Sample  6c  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Egg 
Maker  have  no  equal.  Maudy  Lee  Incubators,' 
purely  scientific  and  operated  by  rule.  Mois- 
ture and  ventilation  measured  like  heat— and 
adapted  to  heat.  ValuableLee  books,  free.  Addtess 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  M27  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


140 

and  140 

The  incubator  is  Both 
Cal  if ornia  Red-  Cnr 
wood,  covered  ■Or 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


with  asbestos  and  galvau- 

  ized  iron:   has  triple  walls,  copper 

tank,  nursery,  egg  tester, 
I  thermometer,  ready  to  nse,  30  DAYS' 
■  TRIAL~mone3f  back  if  not  O.  K.  Writa  fox 
I  FREE  Cata)off  today— NOW. 

I  Ironclad  Incubaior  Co..DeDt.49  BaclRe.Wls.  -"^e^"-  (2) 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 


and  Almanae  for  1913  ha3*224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  ft»wls  trne  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  iDCnbators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  aiK)ut  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  ehickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15c, 
a  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  902,  Vroepoit,  IIL 
 -J 


k  Let  m«  post  jou  on  inoubiiiomlaes.  . 

\  Let  me  tell  you  why  the  Reliable  is  J 
1  the  safest  buy  and  surest  hatch. 
I  There  isn't  a  better  incubator  made  I 
I  at  anf  price.  My  ironclad  ^VkatM  i 
J  OD  E»liBble  Ineabaton  uid  Brooder*  I 
1  brlnsa  mouei  bad  tf  Dot  ntl**  J 

"ad.    Smd  for  eftUlof .    Write  t«nizlil. 
.  W.  MYERS,  Pres.    KELUBLB  I 

F  INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO.,  , 
BoxB-41  QoiNCT.  111.  ' 


S  Dig  HOOK  TRTandSQUASSi 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  bl£.  De- 

Bcribee  world'slargest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  ln:^or- 
mation.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  lo.  F.  FOY*  Box  I  0,  Dea  Moin««,  Iowa 

WEPAY$801iM0NTHSAUR^ 

and  furnish  rig:  and  all  expenses  to  Sntroduce  our] 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Address] 
BIGLER  COMPANY,  XeOOSPRINCnELD,  ILLINOIS^ 

MONEY  MAKBNG  POULTRY.' 

Onr  specialty.  Leading  varietiea  pure  bred  chickens,  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  eeeee.  Prize  winners.  Beit  stock  and 
os^. Lowest  prices. oIde»t  farm.ZSth  year.  Fine  catalog 

H.  M .  JONES  CO.,  Box  54  >  Dgt  Mcinai,  la^ 

An  1/AD|CTB^C  poultry,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  water 
to  wHIiILIIlOs  fowl.  Incubators.  Feed  and  supplies . 
Catalogue  icents.    Missonri  Squalt  Co.,  Dept.  XX,  Kirkwood.  Mo. 


Sixty  Page  Catalogue  Free.  60  Best  Varieties,  Poultry,! 
Duclcs.  Geese.  Turkeys  andHares.  IX)west  prices  on  towls. 

Eggs  for  Hatclllng.        H.  A.  SOt'DER,  Boi  50,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

YAiagi    ijEMg  Farmers  and  Fanciers 

lUUll  nSISW  sliould  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Cataloime 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  througiiout 
America.  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hen3  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describej 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— S2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  locnbator  Co.,    83  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOOm^ONEY 


Well  made,  double-wafer  reffulatori 
hig"h  legs,  deep  nursery,  e^g-tester, 
lamp,  thermometer,  complete  with 
simple  directions,  set  up  ready  to  run.   30  days  trial. 
Satisiaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  130-chick 
Komon-$ense  Brooderalone,  $4. 

Hatches  Over  90% 

'with  least  care  and  expense. 
Our  customers'  experi- 
ence proves  this. 
Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
tog-ether,  $10.50.  Order  direct 
or  send  tonight  iorj-'ree  Book, 
Komoa  •  Seiue  Incnbator  Co. 
Box  73,  Racine,  Wis,  3 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  I,  1913 


Wanted! 


Every  man,  wo. 
man,b07and  girl 
Interested  In 
poultry  to  write 
for  Johnson 's 
new  book—Freei 


Success 
Is  Sure 

For  AU  Who 

Own  Johnson's 

Old  Trusty 

Over  400.000  people  are 
makingr  chicken  profits 
with  the  Old  Trusty  Incu- 
batcr.  It  is  so  simple,  nearly  anybody  can 
successfully  operate  it.  Men,  women  and 
even  boys  and  girls,  in  all  parts  o£  the  coun- 
try are  doing  it.  Why  don't  youf  Invest- 
ment is  less  than  $10  forgrenuine  OldTnasty 
— freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  and  al- 
lowed that  far  if  you  live  beyond. 

30  to  90  Days'  Free  Trial 
— And  10  Yeeur  Guarantee 

Tbat'8  how  the  Johnsons  h«.Te  sold  nearly  half 
a  mlUlon  Old  Trastys.  Too  g^et  same  terms.  You 
lake  no  risk-  Profits  from  the  first  hatch  pay 
back  tbe  cost  of  the  Old  TrusQr.  Get  proof  In 
Johnson's  new  book. 
\1/  •i^l  Sendyonrname 
W  rlL6£  on  a  postal;  the 
■  I  I  Johnsous'  new 
book  le  ready.  It's  a  real 
love  story  about  chickens 
and  how  to  make  the  most 
money  with  them.  Written 
and  printed  by  the  Johnsons 
after  17  years'  eii»erlence 
and  after  receiving  millions 
of  letters  from  customers. 
Every  p&gre  a  money-ma- 
klDg&ermon.  Send  postal  te 
JOHNSON— Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center»  Nebraska 


4^  AND  NO  W0RRy4<^ 

No  Doubt  You  Could  Use  $165.36 

tc  good  advantage  just  now  if  yoa  coiald  put  your 
hand  on  that  sum  of  money.  Too  could  have  had 
that  much  to  your  credit  in  the  Pittsburgh  Bank 
for  Savings,  if  you  had  begun,  only  three  years  ago, 
to  deposit  a  single  dollar  every  week  Write  for 
Booklet  F.  r. 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings 

Smithfield  St.  &  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Capital  and  Surplus  $1,000,000.00 


120P^  POULTRY 

Telli  how  to  sacceed  with 
[  poultry  OB  the  ordinary  farm, 
j  How  to  make  a  first-class 
I  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
j  box.  ^hat  breeds  lay  best. 
I  Plans  for  poultry  hoDses.  how 
!lo  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

^PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Fou  will  be  sarprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
tains.  !fi  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co..  415Main  St„  Komer  City,  Pa. 


BOOK 

FREE 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogne 

and  calen^r  of  pure-bred  poultry  ror  I91S,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  v^irieties  illustrat- 
ed ait  il  described,  iucubatora  and  broo-iers,  low 
price  of  Eiocit  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GEEIDEB,  Box     62,  BheemB,  Fa. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Origtual  Mt.  GUe&d  Eydraulic  Frees 

produces  more  cider  from  less 

apples  than  auy  other  and  is  a 

Itlb  MU>iEV  MAKES.  Sizes 

10  to  400  barrels  dail.v.  Als 

cider  evajtorators.  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 

generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FEEE. 

IHE  HTDBAULIO  PEESS  MFG.  CO., 

106  Lincoln  Ave.,   Mt  GUead,  Ohio.  ,  

Oi  Room  119  D,  39  Cort.landt  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

MAKA-SHEL 

Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In- 
creases egg  production. 
The  original  silica  grit. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer, 

send  $L25  for  two  llO-Ib  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
AeentsWanted.  EDGE  HILL  SILICAROCKCO. 
Box  P.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


One  Hatch  FREE 

^         The  squarcst  incnbator  offer  ever  made 

UNITO-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 
Hatches  More  Chicks  st  the  Least  Cost  Per 

Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  moro 
chicks,  stronger,  healthier  chicks  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  incubator- 
Send  it  back.  Write  today  for  big 
money  saving  proposition. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 
,  4<«t  I  ri.  Ka'-iori<  9  nidg.  Clcrelsnd,0« 


It  is  always  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry 
—It  is  better  to  insure  against  lire  than  t«  in- 
turs  against  loss  by  fire. 

UNiTO  EXCELL  METAL 
ROOFS   CAN'T  BURN 
Thev  practically  make  a  buildinK  fire- 

Broof  W'  want  te  send  you  sample*  ol 
I  exee''  Wtetal  Roolingr  Then  you'll  see 
how  even  it  is  How  stiff  it  is— You  can 
feel  the  life  in  it.  UNfTO  Ezoe'  Weta-  Root- 
ing Is  new  -Every  sheet  is  of  equal  size — 
The  edges  are  all  straif?ht  It's  not 
second  hand  half  worn  out  like  "wrecked 
roofing.  It  will  pay  vou  to  learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  material.  Write  and  get 
ROOFING  ENGINEER  ADVICE  FREE. 

Let  UB  know  your  needs — Wc  catl  help  you— 
We  will  answer  all  questions  frankly  and  folly. 
Wrll«  today  lor  big  Eicall  Maul  Roonng  Book 
and  le.irT)  how  you  can  become  a  protit  Bhai^ 
iny  mi-mber. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
221  United  Factorloa  Bldg.,  Clovoland,  Ohio 


We  had  no  difEculty  in  getting  eggs  from 
the  hens.  It  was  not,  however,  a  question 
of  who  was  doing  it.  Anyone  could  have 
done  it  who  was  willing  to  give  the  hens  a 
working  chance. 

Have  you  been  thinking  as  the  owner  of 
those  hens  did?  That  your  hens  will  never 
lay  a  single  egg  ?  Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  if  they  had  a  working  chance? 
Give  it  a  little  thought,  and  give  the  hens 
a  chance.  They  are  not  lazy  by  nature  and 
will  surprise  you  with  what  they  can  do. 


The  Slogan  of  Success 

By  Berton  Braley 
TF  YOU'RE  sick  of  doing  business  vmas- 

sisted 

And  of  getting  every  lemon  that  is  listed. 
If  the  railroads  seem  to  make  a  point  to 
loot  you 

And  their  merry  way  of  dealing  doesn't  suit 
you. 

If  the  trusts  and  combinations  always  skin 
you 

And  they  rouse  the  sullen  anger  that  is  in 
you. 

Cease  to  blame  it  on  the  Senate  or  the 

weather ; 

"Get  together!"    That's  the  answer,  "Get 
together !" 

\\'hen  the  western  farmer  tackled  irrigation, 
He  discovered  that  he  faced  a  situation 
Where  he  simply  had  to  chip  in  with  his 

neighbor 

For  the  capital,  material  and  labor. 

So  he  conquered  all  the  wilderness  which 

braved  him. 
For  he  tried  cooperation — and  it  saved  him. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  wherefore  and  the 

whether, 

"Get  together !"  is  the   answer,  "Get  to- 
gether !" 

You  have  fought  for  many  decades  single- 
handed. 

And  it's  mighty  little  benefit  you've  landed. 
For  commission  men  and  other  speculators 
Have  robbed  you  on  your  wheat  and  your 
"potaters." 

If  you  like  the  sort  of  treatment  you  are 
getting. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  nary  use  in  any 

fretting. 

But  if  everlasting  patience  slips  its  tether, 
"Get  together!"  that's  the  answer,  "Get  to- 
gether !" 


Spring  Poultrygrams 

Stoneware  drinking-vessels  are  the  most 
sanitary  and  serviceable. 

For  full  egg-baskets  try  equal  parts  of 
wheat,  oats  and  corn,  scattered  in  litter. 

Save  all  the  table-scraps,  parings,  etc. ; 
boil,  and  thicken  with  wheat-bran,  and  feed 
warm  at  night. 

Ice-water  is  not  conducive  to  egg-laying. 
Give  the  hens  their  water  at  about  blood 
heat  in  cold  weather. 

Hens  prefer  dark  nests.  It  will  take  less 
time  to  darken  the  hen-house  nests  than  to 
hunt  for  stolen  nests. 

A  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sulphur  sprin- 
kled in  each  nest  will  aid  in  keeping  them 
sweet  and  free  from  mites. 

Every  poultry  farm  should  have  a  small 
house  for  an  "awkward  squad"  composed  of 
the  injured,  stunted  and  hen-pecked  chick- 


Dirty  eggs  come  principally  from  dirty 
nests.  An  egg  is  moist  when  laid  and  is 
easily  soiled  unless  the  nests  are  cleaned 
frequently.  A  dirtj  egg  is  a  poor  advertise- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hen- 
house as  well  as  difficult  to  sell. 


To  Raise  100  per  Cent,  of 
Chicks  Hatched 

By  A.  E.  Vcindervort 
THERE  are  very  many  methods  and  ideas 
that  different  poultry-raisers  recommend 
for  caring  and  feeding  young  chicks,  and 
\  ery  much  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Each  person  has  his  own  method, 
which  has  brought  on  much  success,  while 
on  the  other  hand  others'  methods  have  not 
proved  so  satisfactory  or  are  a  total  fail- 
ure. Some  methods  are  good  and  some  are 
useful  only  to  help  fill  up  space  in  a  paper, 
and  tend  to  discourage  the  amateur  if  he 
follows  their  directions. 

Do  Not  Feed  Raw  Corn-Meal 

I  believe  many  failures  in  the  poultry 
business  are  caused  by  following  someone's 
ideas  who  perhaps  has  never  had  any  prac- 
tical experience  or  any  knowledge  of  poul- 
try-raising. Knowledge  is  good,  but  practice 
is  very  essential.  My  experiences  cost  me 
considerable  before  I  could  account  for  my 


losses  and  find  a  way  of  overcoming  them. 
Feeding  chicks  and  giving  them  the  right 
kind  of  start  are  no  easy  matters.  Chicks 
should  not  be  fed  too  soon  after  they  are 
hatched.  Let  them  go  without  feeding  for  a 
day.  This  gives  them  time  to  absorb  the 
yolk  and  by  so  doing  they  are  in  a  better 
condition  to  begin  feeding  and  less  liable  4:0 
bowel  trouble,  a  common  disorder  among 
yeung  chicks.  Nature  has  supplied  them 
with  sufficient  nourishment,  and  to  feed  them 
too  quickly  is  an  injury  rather  than  a  bene- 
fit. Many  farmers  will  mix  up  a  sloppy 
mess  of  raw  corn-meal  mixed  with  cold 
water  twice  a  day  and  then  wonder  why 
they  lose  their  chicks.  If  the  raw  meal  is 
given,  it  sours  in  the  chicks'  crops  and  forms 
an  acid  which  causes  an  irregularity  of  the 
bowels.  FUth,  overcrowding  and  impure 
water  are  causes  of  bowel  disorders  and 
should  be  avoided.  Corn-meal  is  a  good 
feed  if  cooked  and  fed  right,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  dry  feeding. 

For  the  first  few  days  I  feed  the  little 
chicks  hard-boiled  eggs,  shell  and  all,  ground 
fine,  cracker-crumbs  and  oatmeal.  After 
they  begin  to  eat  freely,  a  little  sand  or  fine 
baby-chick  grit  is  added  to  their  food.  Take 
care  not  to  give  them  grit  until  they  have 
learned  to  eat  well,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  the  sparkling  particles  of  grit 
and  pick  up  too  much  of  it  at  first,  before 
they  have  learned  the  difference  between 
food  and  grit.  A  chick  that  is  with  the 
mother  hen  will  not  eat  such  things,  as  it 
has  the  hen  to  teach  it  what  to  eat,  but  a 
brooder  chick  has  to  find  out  for  itself,  and 
unless  we  help,  it  will  make  mistakes  which 
will  prove  fatal.  Be  careful  about  having 
straw  or  chaff  where  they  will  pick  it  up 
with  their  feed. 

Some  GooJ  Feetds  for  Growing  Chicks 

After  the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old  I  begin 
feeding  a  prepared  chick-food  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  small  grains,  which  is  very 
essential  for  young  chicks,  as  well  as  older 
ones.  If  a  prepared  food  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, feed  a  mixture  of  finely  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  millet-seed.  The  more  variety 
you  give  them,  the  better,  but  do  not  feed 
one  thing  continually.  The  chicks  are  fed  : 
this  feed  until  they  are  old  enovigh  to  eat 
larger  grains. 

If  you  do  not  have  grass  runs  for  your 
chicks,  supply  them  with  green  food  in  some 
form.  Lettuce-leaves  and  lawn-clippings  are 
excellent.  Meat  is  another  important  item,  [ 
although  you  should  not  feed  too  much  to  | 
begin  with,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  indiges-  I 
tion.  If  they  arc  yarded,  they  should  be  fed 
green  bone  or  good  beef-scraps,  but  keep 
meat  before  them  all  the  time  whether  they 
have  free  range  or  not  Also  keep  before 
them  a  dry  grain  mixture  in  hoppers  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched.  To  make  this 
grain  mixture,  I  take  one  hundred  pounds 
of  bran,  one  hundred  pounds  of  hominy  and 
about  seventy-five  pounds  of  beef-scraps  and 
mix  well  together.  This  is  greatly  relished 
by  the  little  fellows  and  makes  them  grow.  ; 

Another  important  item  is  water.  As  soon 
as  the  chicks  are  first  fed,  they  should  be 
supplied  with  clean  water,  and  that  often,  j 
also  keeping  the  water-dishes  clean.  Use 
small  vessels  so  they  cannot  get  into  the 
water  and  get  themselves  wet.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  drinking-vessels  on  the 
market  for  little  chicks,  and  the  cost  of  them 
is  so  trifling  it  does  not  pay  to  use  open 
dishes  where  chicks  can  fall  in.  In  cold 
weather  warm  the  water  slightly. 

Don't  Try  to  Raise  Chicks  if  You  Can't 
Take  Care  of  Them 

Another  essential  is  cleanliness.  Your 
brooders  and  brood-coops  should  be  kept 
very  clean.  Clean  them  out  often,  and  dis- 
infect them.  I  use  Zenoleum,  using  three  or 
four  teapoonfuls  to  three  pints  of  water. 
Put  this  solution  in  a  sprayer,  and  spray 
the  inside  of  the  coops  thoroughly.  This 
makes  a  very  good  disinfectant,  keeps  away 
the  lice  and  gives  the  coops  a  pleasing  smell. 
Put  in  new  litter  and  sand  each  time.  Of 
course  all  these  things  take  time,  but  if  you 
haven't  the  time,  don't  try  to  raise  chicks. 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  lice  question. 
A  few  lice  will  suck  the  vitality  out  of  the 
most  healthy  and  strongest  chicks.  If  your 
chicks  sit  around  with  closed  eyes  and 
drooping  wings  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  they  are  covered  with  lice.  The  best 
way  to  keep  lice  away  is  to  keep  everything 
clean,  using  whitewash  in  your  hen-houscs 
and  coops.  The  most  destructive  louse  to 
the  young  chicks  is  the  large  gray  louse. 
These  you  will  find  on  top  of  the  chick's 
head.  They  are  very  large  and  can  easily 
l)e  seen.  A  little  carbolated  vaseline  or 
melted  lard  on  the  head  and  under  the  wings 
IS  very  good,  if  not  used  too  freely,  to  rid 
the  chicks  of  these  lice. 

After  the  chicks  are  old  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cockerels  from  the  pullets,  they 
are  separated  and  the  pullets  removed  to 
the  corn-fields  and  orchard  in  colony  houses. 
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e  from  thoroag-b- 
ly  Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  st«e'.  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  shows  100 
styles  and  fceierhts  of 
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12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  SO  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
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BARBED  WhRE  $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalog. 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  in  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Ilome»t«ad  of  160  Acres  of 

that  well  known  WTieat  Lcmd^ 
The  area  is  becomingmore  lim- 
ited butDolesw;  valuable. 

Mew  X»i«trlcts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
Bteiidlne  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan,  fanner 
wrlt^:— "I  came  here  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906.  with  about  SIOCO  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery  ,  and  just  S35  in  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  50  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
Eix  yeare,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  in  Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps, 
Railway  Rates,  etc,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 
413  Gardiner  Building,    Toledo,  O. 

or  address  Superintendent  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Ont..  Canada. 
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Boys'  Ciub 


IT  IS  only  fair  that  the  bojs  of  every 
family  should  have  a  publication  devoted 
to  their  particular  interests.  The  Aroeri- 
can  Boy  is  both  entertaining  and  instnic- 
tive.  Its  editors  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  stories  and  subjects  in 
which  our  boys  are  especially  interested. 
This  magazine  will  brighten  and  enliven 
the  home  life  of  every  boy.  Its  reading 
matter  is  wholesome  and  will  inspire  and 
bring  out  the  best  traits  of  character  in  the 
boys  who  read  it.  Here  is  our  Boys"  Club 
for  our  Farm  and  Fireside  boys.  This 
offer  will  expire  in  two  weeks. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  SOc 

American  Boy,  1  year, 
regular  price  $1.00 


Both  for 
only 
$1.00 


Farm  and  Fireside,    Springfield,  Ohio 


Three  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  ster- 
ilize the  water  and  prevent  throat  troubles  in  poultry. 
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I  I 

I  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  | 

I  I 

Farm  Fables — The  Mule 

AM  Maud  the 
mule.  I  have  no 
pedigree,  but 
have  a  reputation, 
as  had  my  ances- 
tors. My  family  has 
served  your  family 
these  many  decades. 
Your  father,  your 
father's  father,  your 
grandfather's  father 
knew  our  family,  as 
did  also  the  women 
folk  of  those  times. 
So  please  remem- 
ber that  I  am  a  part  of  this  farm ;  that  I 
belong  here  just  as  surely  as  you  belong 
here.  Little  as  you  wot  it,  I  appreciate  well- 
tilled  fields  perhaps  as  much  as  you  appre- 
ciate them — for  with  your  prosperity  I 
prosper.  If  there  is  plenty  of  hay  and  corn, 
I  eat  well ;  if  crops  are  poor,  I  have  to  eat 
straw  and  corn-stalks. 

Remember  that  Maud  helps  plant  and  care 
for  and  harvest  the  corn  and  wheat  and 
potatoes,  and  helps  market  everything  we 
produce.  This  should  insure  me  against 
back-pads  which  make  sore  spots,  against 
collars  which  gall,  and  certainly  it  should 
assure  me  of  a  comfortable  stall  and  good 
bedding.    Maud  has  had  her  say. 

Maud  the  Mule. 


Get  Together  and  Grew  Sheep 

By  V.  A.  Place 
Sheep  Expert,  Illinois  ELxpenment  Station 

'E  THINK  that  every  corn-belt  farm 
would  be  benefited  by  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  For  capital  invested  a  small  flock  of 
well-selected  individuals  of  any  of  the  better 
known  mutton  breeds  bring  better  returns, 
everything  considfered,  than  an  equal  invest- 
ment in  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  As  a 
consumer  of  waste,  the  sheep  surpasses  any 
other  of  the  farm  animals.  On  every  farm 
there  is  waste,  such  as  stubble-fields,  fence- 
corners,  late  fall  pastures  and  weeds  in  old 
pastures  that  can  well  be  utilized  by  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  responds  to  good  feeding 
readily,  but  by  nature  he  requires  a  variety, 
and  such  feeds  as  those  mentioned  above 
help  furnish  this  variety  at  a  very  low  cost. 

The  consumption  of  mutton  is  increasing 
every  year.  Why  is  it  that  we  find  com- 
paratively few  flocks  where  many  should 
exist?  To  me  one  great  difiiculty  attending 
the  growing  of  sheep  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested above  lies  in  a  satisfactory  system  of 
marketing.  The  small  size  of  the  flock 
means  that  the  lamb  crop,  as  well  as  the 
wool  clip,  will  necessarily  be  small,  and 
when  only  a  few  Iambs  are  to  be  offered  at 
market-time,  or  a  small  amount  of  wool  is  to 
be  sold,  both  are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  at 
a  loss  to  the  grower  on  account  of  inade- 
quate market  facilities.  Now  if  in  the  same 
community  several  farmers  were  growing 
sheep  circumstances  might  be  different.  The 
local  buyer  could  arrange  a  time  when  the 
growers  of  lambs  in  the  community  could 
market  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  up 
car-load  lots.  But  this  is  not  a  sure  method 
because  of  the  different  ages  of  lambs  and 
the  mixed  lots  that  are  offered. 

The  Goodlettsville  Lamb  and  Wool  Club 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
handling  this  situation  that  has  yet  been 
found  is  through  cooperation  among  the 
growers.  As  a  means  of  systematizing  the 
business  and  eliminating  the  much-talked-of 
middleman,  cooperation  seems  to  offer  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem.  Cooperation  is 
by  no  means  a  new  thing  in  the  live-stock 
business.  Some  of  the  strongest  live-stock- 
breeding  centers  of  the  coiintry  are  operated 
on  this  plan.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have 
wide  reputations  for  their  cooperative  cen- 
ters in  breeding  dairy  cattle.  Nor  are  they 
lacking  in  the  sheep  industry  itself.  At 
Goodlettsville,  Tennessee,  is  an  organization 
which  has  been  operating  for  thirty  years, 
known  as  the  Goodlettsville  Lamb  and  Wool 
Club.  This  is  an  organization  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  live  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  station.  Among  other  things,  it  has 
these  two  primary  objects  in  view:  (1) 
elimination  of  the  local  shipper,  (2)  the 
production  of  a  uniform  lot  of  spring  lambs. 

The  club  holds  an  annual  meeting  every 
spring  at  which  every  member  is  expected 
to  be  present.  At  this  time  the  number  of 
lambs  which  each  member  expects  to  market 
is  ascertained.  Generally  lambs  are  marketed 
at  three  different  dates  during  the  season 
so  that  the  shipments  are  made  up  of  uni- 
form stuff  each  time.  These  sale  days  are 
advertised  so  that  buyers  may  know.  This 
is  an  advantage.  On  the  date  of  these  deliv- 
eries a  committee,  appointed  at  the  spring 
meeting,  accepts  bids  from  reputable  buyers. 
Buyers  have  been  known  to  come  from  some 
of  the  larger  cities  to  bid  on  these  ship- 
ments. It  is  claimed  by  the  members  of  the 
club  that  their  average  sales  are  three 
fourths  of  a  cent  higher  than  prices  paid 
to  local  growers  who  are  not  in  the  club. 


The  wool  is  disposed  of  largely  on  the 
same  plan.  It  is  graded'  on  the  day  set  for 
the  sale.  This  sale  date  is  advertised.  Buy- 
ers may  see  and  know  for  what  they  are 
bidding.  Here  again  the  club  has  received 
the  benefit  of  higher  prices  than  have  been 
received  by  other  sheepmen  of  the  com- 
munity. As  an  example  of  what  they  have 
saved  through  cooperation,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  In  1909  the  club  marketed 
2,500  lambs.  These  lambs  averaged  seventy 
pounds,  making  a  total  weight  of  175,000 
pounds.  Their  records  show  that  their  sales 
are  three  fourths  of  a  cent  higher,  there- 
fore they  received  $1,312.50  for  being  or- 
ganized. 

The  Uniform  Product  Commands  the 
Best  Price 

Let  us  see  about  the  wool.  Members  of  the 
club  receive  two  cents  more  per  pound  than 
non-member  farmers.  Suppose  the  2,500 
ewes  in  the  club  average  six  pounds  per 
head,  which  is  low  enough  for  good  ewes, 
this  means  an  annual  clip  of  15,000  pounds. 
Two  cents  on  each  pound  of  this  means  $300 
for  the  club-members  as  a  result  of  better 
methods  of  selling  and  elimination  of  local 
wool-buyers. 

Not  only  is  attention  paid  to  the  market^ 
ing  end  of  the  business,  but  the  breeding 
end  as  well  is  kept  in  mind.  In  fact,  the 
higher  price  received  by  the  club  for  lambs 
is  attributed  to  uniformity  and  high  standard 
of  quality.  These  are  secured  by  use  of  the 
Southdown  ram. 

It  is  easy  to  see  then  the  reason  for  suc- 
cess among  these  farmers — cooperation 
through  organization.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
club  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  same 
State  has  one  at  Mt.  Juliet  which  is  very 
successful.  At  Farmington,  Minnesota,  there 
is  a  cooperative  organization  for  marketing 
wool.  Ohio  has  cooperative  shearing  clubs 
which  mean  a  saving  to  flock-owner  as  well 
as  shearer.  Many  more  examples  might  be 
cited,  but  these  serve  to  show  what  may  be 
done  if  proper  means  are  taken.  What  these 
clubs  and  cooperative  societies  have  done 
and  are  doing  may  be  duplicated  by  the 
farmer  in  any  sheep-growing  section.  The 
advantages  of  cooperation  are  many.  The  old 
adage  "In  union  there  is  strength"  was  never 
more  applicable  than  it  is  to-day  in  the 
sheep  business.  We  know  that  sheep  may 
be  raised  successfully  without  cooperation, 
but  the  rewards  will  be  greater  if  the  efforts 
of  a  community  are  combined  to  produce  a 
uniform  product.  This  uniform  product  will 
command  a  higher  price,  hence  more  profit, 
which  shall  go  directly  to  the  grower  and  not 
to  the  local  buyer,  who  will  no  longer  be  in 
the  game.  Sheep-grower,  why  not  organize 
a  cooperative  sheep-growing  club  among 
your  neighbors  ? 


.  Circumstantial  Evidence 

By  Mary  E.  Hardy 
pARMER  McLEAN  had  picked  a  bushel  of 

Northern  Spies  handsome  enough  to  have 
been  matched  against  the  apples  of  Hes- 
perides.  He  put  the  finest  in  a  barrel,  re- 
solving to  take  them  to  the  fair,  and  pride 
swelled  his  heart  as  he  thought  of  the  pre- 
mium they  were  sure  to  win.  But  at  dawn 
apples  and  barrel  were  gone. 

It  was  a  mystery.  Suspicion  and  anger 
burned  in  the  farmer's  heart  as  he  went 
down  the  lane  with  his  milking-pail. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  There  stood  his 
handsome  Holstein,  her  head  deep  in  the 
barrel  which  had  held  his  Northern  Spies. 
Her  sharp  horns  had  pierced  the  staves, 
and  she  stood  convicted. 

"You'll  pay  for  this  !"  said  Farmer  Mc- 
Lean.   "You  shall  go  to  the  fair  yourself !" 


She  stood  convicted 


And  five  days  later,  when  she  stood  with  a 
blue  ribbon  tied  to  her  horn,  the  farmer  was 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  apples. 


No  Cure  for  Bloodworms 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 
"OLEASE  tell  me  what   ails  this  colt." 

■''^writes  an  Illinois  reader.  "The  colt  is 
nine  months  old.  When  three  weeks  old,  it 
tried  to  eat  its  mother's  tail  and  mane.  It 
never  has  done  well.  Its  hide  is  loose  and 
its  hair  long  and  shaggy.  It  is  in  very  poor 
condition,  yet  it  has  always  eaten  fairly  well. 
During  the  summer  it  had  the  run  of  a 
clover-field. 

"Since  it  was  taken  from  its  mother  it  has 
had  oats,  some  corn,  good  hay  and  corn- 
fodder,  all  feed  being  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition. When  it  gets  out  in  a  cold  wind_  a 
few  hours,  it  gets  a  soft  swelling  under  its 
throat.  After  being  in  the  stable  a  few 
hours,  this  passes  away.     To-day  it  would 


not  cat.  Instead,  it  laid  down  and  would 
roil  and  stretch  its  front  legs  out,  then  pull 
them  back  again.  The  belly  was  quite  in- 
flated, also.  I  took  this  as  a  symptom  of 
colic  and  gave  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  one  pint  of  warm  water." 

The  colt  described  is  evidently  infected 
with  bloodworms  (sclilerostoma  eqitinum) , 
and  these  often  cause  death.  They  are  blood- 
suckers and  also  cause  aneurisms  (dilations 
of  the  mesenteric  arteries).  There  is  no 
sure  cure.  Prevention  is  all  important,  and 
it  consists  in  keeping  colts  out  of  contami- 
nated pastures,  generous  feeding  before  and 
after  weaning  and  free  access  to  a  mixture 
of  salt,  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphur. 

Feed  sweet  skim-milk,  crushed  oats, 
wheat-bran,  mixed  clover-hay  and  roots. 

In  the  oats  and  bran  twice  daily  mix  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  salt  and  one  part  each  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphur.  Increase  the  dose  after 
a  week  or  ten  days,  if  improvement  is  slow. 


Breed  Only  Sound  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

A  UTAH  dairyman  writes  :  "I  have  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  that  calved  last  spring. 
After  calving  she  refused  to  own  the  calf. 
We  tried  every  way  we  could  think  of,  but 
without  success. 

"The  worst  trouble  was  that  she  gave  bad 
milk;  it  seemed  to  be  poisoned.  It  made 
the  calf  fail  in  health.  It  got  thin  and  poor. 
I  then  fed  the  milk  to  pigs,  and  it  seemed  to 
hurt  them,  too.  She  is  due  to  calve  again. 
Will  she  be  apt  to  own  calf,  and  will  her 
milk  be  good  ?" 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  breed  the  un- 
sound heifer,  and  she  will  be  sure  to  be  just 
as  bad  as  ever  when  she  has  her  next  calf, 
and  the  milk  will  not  be  likely  to  be  better 
in  quality  or  nutritive  value. 

If  this  proves  to  be  so,  she  should  be  dried 
off  as  soon  as  possible  and  sold  to  the 
butcher. 


Treatment  for  Bit-Champing 

By  David  Buffum 

A  WYOMING  horseman  has  a  mare  nine 
years  old  that  started  chewing  the  bit 
last  spring.  He  writes,  "She  is  a  pet  mare 
that  weighs  about  one  thousand  pounds. 
She  is  a  tough  little  animal  and  can  do  con- 
siderable work,  but  I  don't  wish  to  work  an 
animal  with  such  a  habit.  If  taken  off  of 
farm  work,  she  ceases  to  chew  the  bit,  but 
when  put  to  heavy  work  she  starts  in  again. 
I  have  used  both  straight  and  jointed  bits, 
but  to  no  avail.  Have  had  her  teeth  exam- 
ined, but  still  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
cause." 

The  habit  mentioned  is  somewhat  allied 
to  weaving,  crib-biting  and  wind-sucking,  in 
that  it  is  purely  a  nervous  trouble  in  its 
inception ;  afterward  it  becomes  a  habit. 
Very  often — perhaps  most  frequently — the 
habit  is  found  in  horses  that  are  generously 
fed  and  lightly  worked  and  who  therefore 
have  an  excess  of  nervous  energy  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  In  other 
cases  the  cause  is  frequently  found  in  some 
irritating  thing,  such  as  an  ill-fitting  har- 
ness. . 

To  cure  the  habit  give  the  horse  as  regular 
work  as  possible,  being  always  very  gentle 
and  quiet  with  him,  and  give  special  care  to 
the  harness  and  its  fitting.  The  bit  should 
be  simple,  curb  bits  and  similar  devices 
being  avoided  if  possible.  A  plain  jointed 
bit  is  usually  the  easiest  of  all  for  the  horse 
and  therefore  best,  though  a  horse  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  straight  one  will  be 
the  least  irritated  by  it.  The  headstall 
should  be  short  enough  to  keep  the  bit  well 
up  where  it  belongs,  allowing  no  play,  but 
not  short  enough  to  be  uncomfortable  for 
the  horse.  I  have  sometimes  cured  the  habit 
by  simply  taking  these  measures  and  aban- 
doning the  use  of  the  checkrein.  At  other 
times  changing  from  the  overdraw  check- 
rein  to  the  ordinary  kind,  or  vice  versa,  will 
prove  effective.  A  little  experimenting  is 
often  necessary. 

Most  Collars  are  Too  Large 

I  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  all  in  the  fit  of  a  harness,  the  col- 
lar. Ninety-nine  collars  out  of  a  hundred 
are  too  large.  If  the  horse  is  to  draw  a  load, 
the  collar  should  be  of  the  so-called  Scotch 
kind,  and  it  should  fit  so  tightly  as  to  just 
allow  room  for  the  hand  between  it  and  the 
horse's  neck,  the  space  being  so  small  as  to 
force  the  hand  against  the  neck  a  little,  but 
not  tight  enough  to  shut  oft'  the  horse's  wind. 
Or,  to  express  it  a  little  differently,  have 
your  collar  as  small  as  possible  without  in- 
terfering with  the  comfort  of  the  horse  in 
breathing. 

Remember  that  the  only  cure  for  bit- 
champing  is  to  remove  every  irritating 
cause  and  to  have  the  nervous  mechanism 
of  the  animal  running  smoothly.  This 
necessitates  four  things :  regular  work,  a 
simple,  non-irritating  bit,  a  perfect-fitting 
harness  and  a  quiet,  soothing  manner  while 
working  the  horse.  Personally,  I  have  never 
had  any  difficulty,  by  following  these  rules,  in 
curing  the  habit,  though  there  may  be  cases 
where  the  habit  is  of  long  standing  anu  has 
become  thoroughly  fixed,  which  may  not 
yield  so  readily  to  the  treatment  described. 


SE  PA 


Merit 

Confidence 

CONFIDENCE  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  satisfactory 
considerations  in  every  act  and 
interest  in  life. 

There  is  nothing  the  dairy  farmer 
buys  that  is  of  as 
great  importance 
to  him  as  the 
cream  separator, 
which  SAVES  or 
LOSES  money  in 
quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  product 
every  time  he  puts 
milk  through  it, 
TWICE  A  DAY 
365  DAYS  IN 
THE  YEAR,  and 
which  lasts  from  six  months  ,to 
twenty  years  according  to  the 
durability  of  the  machine. 

Hence  the  importance  of  only 
making  so  serious  an  investment 
with  COMPLETE  CONFIDENCE 
that  you  are  buying  THE  BEST  and 
that  which  will  LAST  LONGEST. 

Every  man  who  knows  what  a 
cream  separator  is  knows  that  this 
is  true  of  the  DE  LAVAL,  the 
original  and  for  thirty  years  the 
"WORLD'S  STANDARD"  cream 
separator.  Somebody  may  CLAIM 
as  much  for  some  other  separator, 
but  no  buyer  can  possibly  have 
equal  CONFIDENCE  in  its 
being  so. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities, 
is  a  book  that  every  cow-  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write 
to  nearest  office- 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST, 
CHICAGO. 


Barn  Plans 
FREE! 


outcost.themostadvantage-  —  ^ 
ous  and  most  economical  arrangement  pos-^ 
sible,  embodying  the  use  of  the  famous 

STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

SiaUs,  Stancliions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

Save  you  money — cut  your  work  in  half 
and  keep  your  herd  cleaner  and  more  com- 
fortable; Stalls  are  built  in  units.  Add  one 
at  a  time  if  you  wish.  Adjustable  so  cows 
are  lined  at  gofcter;  stanchions  adjustable  in  width 
for  all  size  stock.  Carriers  damp  and  return  auto- 
matically. Simple  to  raise  and  lower.  Learn  the 
many  other  money-saving  exclusive  features. 

Send  for  Plans  and  Catalog^ 

Don't  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer.  Send  your  barn  floor 
sketch  at  once.  We  wilt  also  send  you 
catalog*  that  describes  fally  every 
feature  of  the  Star  Equipment.  Read 
it  and  post  yoarself  on  the  best. 
Write  today. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 
68  4023  Hunt  St. ,  Harvard.  lU. 


Save  the  horses 
NecK  and 


2To  horse  a 
mil  pull  near 
as  hard  if  his 
shoulders  and 
neck   are  sore 
from  a  poor  fit- 
tine  collar.  He'd 
rather    take  a 
"licking"  than  throw 
Ks  weight  against  those  sores  and  galls. 

Give  him  ideal  working  conditions  —  a 
good  fitting  collar  and  Ventiplex  Collar 
Pads.   See  what  a  difference  they  make. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

keep  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  good 
healthy  condition.  Prevent  sores,  galls  or 
rubbing.  The  porous  Ventiplex  fabric  ab- 
sorbs all  sweat  and  moisture.  The  air  freely 
circulates  through  the  fabric  keeping  the 
neck  and  shoulders  dry  and  clean.  When 
the  pads  get  soiled,  you  can 
wash  them  as  yon  woald 
clothes.  They  hold  their  shape. 

Yoor  dealer  should  have 
them.    If  he  hasn't  write 

BURLINGTON 
BUNKET  CO.' 
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Sanitary 
Cream 
Separator 

IFactorg  Direct  To  You 

NO 

Money 
Down 


Capacity  up 
To  800  Uis.  per  Hour 
\X/E  don't  ask  you  to  send  a  painy,  m»ke  aay  de- 
'  •  poait  or  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply 
try  a  King  Sanitary  Separator  in  yonr  own  home  or 
dairy  for  Ten  WeaJcS  Free,  jast  as  if  you  owned  it; 
test  it  with  warm  or  cold  milk,  and  if  It  doesn't 
separate  all  the  cream  ri^ht  down  to  the  very  Izst 
drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  It  easier  than  any 
other  separator  on  tlic  tnarket.  bar  none  "ihen  re* 
turn  it*  at  wr  expeosSa  the  trial  costs  yon  [iothin£. 

Simplest  and  Nost  Efficient 

Absolutely  Sanitary 

The  Kin^  afcima  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thoroujb* 
ly  and  easier  than  any  separator  made,  rcffardless  of 
price.  Positively  nerer  defeated  in  a  skimming  con* 
test.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  freely;  has  all  latest 
Improvements  including  om-  improved  separable  disc 
bowl.  Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  pans  readily  ac- 
cessible. No  nooks  or  comers  to  gather  or  hold  dirt. 
After  ten  weeks'  Free  Trial,  if  you  decide  to  keep  It, 
you  can  take  all  the  tii-ie  you  want  to  pay.  The 
KmB  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizes  cost  you  only 
one-half  as  mnch  as  agents'  machines.  Buying  direct 
from  our  faaory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the 
agents*  salesmen,  stores,  wagons,  etc  To  prove  our 

claims,  we  make  the  most  Libersi  Ofter  ever  hsard  of. 

Life  Long  Guarantee 

Should  any  part  of  the  King  Separator  prove  de- 
fective in  material  or  workmanship  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  machine,  we'll  replace  it  with  a  new  and 
perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  &11  coet  to  you  and  pre- 
pay all  express  charges. 

Our  miUion-doliar-factory  stands  l»ck  Of 
every  KING  Separator 

Seftd  for  Free  Catalog  at  once 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  save  money.  It  Is  to  your 
advantage  to  read  oar  descriptive  catalog  AT  ONCE. 


KING  SEPARATOR  WORKS 

283  Rano  St.*    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ID  Days  Free  Try-On 

Before  you  think  of  buying 
a  pair  of  shoes,  get  my  free  book 
and  learn  all  about  this  new  steel 
u  n  i..  soled  shoe  Learn  how  one  pair 
N.M.  Ruthslein  outlast  3  to  G  pairs  of  best  all- 
"The  Sitel  leather  shoes — how  they  arc 
Shoe  Man"  being  sold  by  millions  all  over  the 
world,  all  because  of  their  economy,  comfort 
and  health  protection.  This  book  shows  the 
different  styles  and  sizes,  for  men  and  boys — 
and  how  the  tthoe  it*  made  from  6  to  16  in.  high, 
to  suit  all  porposes  of  work  or  outdoor  sport. 

Saves  Health— Saves  $5  to  $20 

No  colds,  no  wet  feet,  no  rheumatism,  no 
corns,  no  bunions,  no  rallouscs,  no  broken 
down  arcbfH.  Ke.p  <ho  f«.l  powdar  dry,  cm- 
lon.bl.  and  IraaHNy  In  all  kind.  •!  waalbar. 

Shipment  by  Parcela  Pott 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
writing    to  advertisers. 


Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get 
the  very  best  attention. 


The  Colt's  First  Lessons 

By  David  Buffum 

READER  in  Washinpon  asks  me  how  to 
feed  and  train  a  trotting  celt,  six  months 
'  old,  halter  broke  and  in  good  condition.  The 
colt  is  just  being  weaned. 

The  colt  should  be  well  fed  when  weaned. 
If  he  has  not  previously  been  fed  grain,  he 
should  have  a  quart  of  oats  at  each  end  of 
the  day,  besides  all  the  good  sweet  hay  that 
he  wants.  My  own  practice,  unless  the 
pasturage  is  very  abundant,  is  to  begin  feed- 
ing the  colt  while  running  with  his  dam.  If 
encouraged  to  eat  from  the  first,  a  colt  when 
three  months  old  will  easily  eat  two  quarts 
of  oats  a  day,  and  this  greatly  promotes  his 
rapid  growth. 

If  fed  in  this  way  until  weaning-time,  his 
ration  of  oats  should  then  be  doubled.  There 
are  many  farmers,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States,  who  regard  this  quantity  of  feed  as 
inordinate;  but  a  colt  is  rarely  injured  by 
too  much  oats.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep 
him  growing  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  the 
time  with  no  periods  in  which  he  is  not 
gaining,  and  this  is  impossible  without  gen- 
erous feed. 

I  would  caution  all,  however,  against  the 
feeding  of  com.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  oats  and  should  be  fed  very 
sparingly,  if  at  all.  If  oats  are  not  attain- 
able, the  next  best  thing  is  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  bran  to  one  part  of  corn-meal;  but 
if  the  farmer  who  is  raising  horses  has  no 
oats  it  will  pay  him  well  to  procure  them, 
even  at  considerable  expense,  for  his  colts. 

Another  very  important  thing  for  the  colt 
is  that  he  should  have  a  box  stall.  This 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  square,  and 
larger  will  do  no  harm.  If  the  floor  of  the 
stall  is  of  plank,  it  should  be  covered  to.  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with  coarse  sand, 
and  on  top  of  this  a  laj'er  of  litter  should 
be  kept.  The  litter,  of  course,  should,  be 
changed  every  day.  and  in  this  process  the 
sand  will  be  gradually  used  up,  so  that  a 
fresh  layer  of  sand  will  be  required  from 
time  to  time,  say  once  a  month  or  so,  enough 
in  quantity  to  keep  it  always  about  the  same 
depth  as  when  first  put  in.  The  growing  colt 
needs  considerable  exercise,  and  ft  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  important  that  he  should 
rtm  out  in  pasture  a  few  hours  each  day, 
unless  snow  or  ice  make  the  ground  so 
slippery  as  to  place  him  in  danger.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that,  because 
he  has  a  box  stall,  that  he  therefore  can  get 
sufficient  exercise  in  it,  for  he  needs  much 
more  than  can  be  had  in  such  limited  space. 
Regular  watering,  three  times  a  day,  is  an- 
other important  thing ;  and  I  have  known 
colts  that  were  well  housed  and  well  fed  to 
winter  miserably  simply  because  neglected 
in  this  respect. 

Make  His  First  Lessons  Elasy 

It  is  best  to  break  the  colt  to  harness 
when  he  is  about  a  year  old.  His  muscles 
and  bones  are  not  fit  at  this  age  to  stand 
much  strain,  and  therefore  great  care  should 
be  observed  in  not  making  his  lessons  too 
long  or  too  hard.  AVithout  this  care  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  colt ;  but  nevertheless 
this  age  is  so  much  better  for  breaking  than 
when  he  is  older  that  it  pays,  and  pays  well, 
to  bestow  the  extra  care  needed  and  to  get 
him  nicely  broken  to  harness  while  young. 

When  the  colt  is  thoroughly  broken,  he 
should  be  turned  out  to  pasture  and  given 
little  or  no  use  until  he  is  two  or  three  years 
old,  this  of  course  according  to  his  breed 
and  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is  to  be 
put.  It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  hitch  up 
the  colt  now  and  then  so  as  to  keep  him  in 
mind  of  what  he  has  learned,  although  I 
have  never  known  a  colt,  if  thoroughly 
broken,  to  forget  his  education,  even  if  run- 
ning a  year  or  two  without  being  used  at  all. 
In  such  event  it  is  simply  necessary,  when 
he  is  first  hooked  up,  to  use  a  breaking-cart 
instead  of  a  buggy  and  to  observe  a  little 
extra  care  during  the  first  few  drives. 

No  Hard  Work  Before  Two  Years 

Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  such 
an  important  thing  in  the  management  of 
colts  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay 
'  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  amount  of 
use  to  which  colts  of  tender  age  should  be 
put.  I  have  myself  never  hesitated  to  put 
my  draft-colts  to  quite  a  little  work  when 
two  years  old  and  have  also  used  my  colts 
of  road  stock  quite  often  for  short  and  light 
drives  at  the  same  age.  It  should  simply  be 
remembered  that  the  important  thing  is  not 
the  work  we  get  out  of  an  immature  colt,  but 
the  effect  of  a  little  use  in  keeping  him 
gentle,  way-wise  and  handy. 


if  by  Parcels  Pott 

:idc  direct  to  your  home  any- 


Delivery  now  m 
where  by  ParcoU  poMt  jit  Kwat  mt- 
Ini,:  of  **xpen»»e.  Shipint'iit  made 
Hanie  day  rtrder  ib  rtjceivcd.  Loam 
about  thiH  nho<j  with  the  liKht, 
pprinKV,  airy  "Mtep" — the  tihoo  that 
rCHtB  yttiir  foot  naturally  and  com- 

lc,-tAt>li.  bfUlsx  iu  ibapn— imcr  •  '.ran. 

di/wc"  lirukes  srob,  wKrp«4  fA.,  mom  IM, 

tvtated  upf>«n,  or  holM  tod  l<«ks.  For  this 
free  tx-^k  tddcu  jour  j*«tal  lo 

N.  M.  Ruthstein  sT.VmI;'!! 

I  08  Racine  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


bottle.  When  such  a  bottle  is  not  quickly 
available,  however,  any  ordinary  bottle  can 
be  used  by  using  a  funnel  to  get  the  egg  into 
it;  and  where  a  funnel  is  not  at  hand  one 
can  be  made  by  rolling  a  piece  of  paper  into 
the  desired  shape. 

When  everything  is  ready,  the  animal's 
head  should  be  raised  as  high  as  possible, 
the  bottle  thrust  far  back  in  the  throat  and 
the  contents  emptied.  The  egg  will  immedi- 
ately pass  down  and  make  the  throat  passage 
and  the  offending  obstacle  so  smooth  that  it 
will  pass  on  into  the  stomach. 


Do  not  let  the  new-born  pigs  get  chilled, 
and  consequently  stunted.  Provide  warm 
quarters,  if  only  a  leaf-filled  shack. 

Don't  work  the  horses  longer  than  half  a 
day  at  a  time  for  the  first  few  spring  days. 
It  takes  real  grit  to  do  this,  but  otherwise 
you  are  liable  to  kill  a  horse. 


What  I  Have  Learned  About 
Belgian  Hares 

By  W.  F  Wilcox 
EARLY  every  rancher  here  in  Colorado 
has  Belgian  hares.  So  two  years  ago  I 
started  in  with  a  pair.  In  order  to  keep 
them,  one  should  give  them  plenty  of  room. 
They  must  ha^  e  a  rather  large  ground  pen 
with  an  underground  burrow.  The  pen 
should  be  fenced  with  the  smallest  mesh 
woven  wire  obtainable,  or  the  small  ones 
will  crawl  out. 

They  have  tremendous  appetites.  A  pen 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  will  eat  almost  as  much 
as  a  cow.  They  will  get  away  with  a  big 
forkful  of  hay  in  a  day  and  then  go  to 
eating  on  any  boards  or  sticks  in  the  pen. 

Last  fall  most  of  ours  escaped  from  the 
pen  by  digging  out.  The  garden  was  har- 
vested and  they  could  do  no  damage.  They 
rustled  about  and  did  well  till  snow  came, 
then  they  camped  at  the  stacks  about  the 
stable  and  feed-yard  and  just  ate  from 
morning  till  night  and  night  till  morning. 
I  had  several  stacks  of  oats-hay  and  alfalfa, 
and  they  had  one  continual  feast.  It  was 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  dozen  of  them 
sitting  on  top  of  the  oats^tack  "eating  their 
heads  off." 

Finally  we  found  a  restauranter  wha 
wanted  a  lot  of  them,  so  I  had  a  big  day's 
shooting  with  a  .22  and  cleaned  up  all  but 
one  or  two  of  those  at  large  and  took  them 
down  to  the  restaurant.  We  have  a  few 
left  in' the  pen  to  start  in  with  again. 

Many  people  are  fond  of  hares  and  de- 
clare they  are  as  good  as  chicken.  The 
younger  ones  are  more  delicious,  as  they 
get  strong  as  they  get  older. 

The  Belgian  hare  is  an  interesting  animal 
It  is  a  study  to  watch  them,  especially  the 
little  ones. 

The  Market  is  Easily  Glutted 

I  know  of  parties  living  near  big  cities 
and  good  markets  who  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  them,  realizing  fifty  cents  apiece.  .\3 
they  grow  quickly,  there  is  money  in  them 
at  that  rate.  But  where  I  am,  near  a  small 
town,  and  so  many  raising  them,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cents  is  all  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  one  is  not  always  sure  of  a  market. 
Then  there  is  such  a  superabundance  of  wild 
rabbits  at  ten  cents  each  in  the  winter  that 
the  hare-market  is  injured.  But  the  most 
of  us  keep  them  for  our  own  use.  The3 
are  handy  whenever  a  bunch  of  work  folks 
drops  in  suddenly  in  haying,  harvesting  or 
thrashing,  for  you  can  kill  as  many  as  you 
\\ant  for  the  meat  part  of  the  dinner.  The  1 
young  ones  fried  are  excellent,  and  they  are 
also  good  when  they  get  so  large  as  to  de- 
mand boiling. 

I  think  the  ideal  way  to  keep  them  is  to 
let  them  out  each  fall  after  the  garden  and 
crops  are  harvested.  They  can  almost  make 
their  living  and  will  be  much  the  better  for 
the  freedom.  In  spring  at  garden-planting 
time,  confine  what  you  need  to  start  in  with 
-again.  The  pens  must  be  kept  clean,  and 
they  must  have  fresh  water  every  day,  for 
they  consume  a  very  large  amount  of  water. 

Do  not  give  them  the  same  thing  continu- 
ally. They  will  eat  anything.  We  always 
throw  potato  and  apple  parings  to  them,  as 
well  as  peelings  from  other  vegetables.  Cab- 
bages that  did  not  head  are  fine,  also  turnips, 
carrots,  hay,  oats,  corn  and  anything  that 
grows  in  garden  or  field. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Factory 
WORKING  NIGHTS 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  onr  friends, 
among  whom  are  many  very  particu- 
lar people.  They  recommend  Empire 
Cream  Separators  so  enthusiastically 
that  onr  factory  is  comj>eIled  to  work 
nights  to  meet  the  demand. 

Elmpire  Cream  Separators 

are  wonderfully  efficient,  re- 
markably sanitary  and  world 
renowned  for  easy,  quiet 
*  running  and  great  dura- 
bility. 

The  adinstment  and 
care  of  an  Empire  could 
not  be  simpler.  When 
properly  adjusted  and 
cared  for,  the  Empire 
will  start  under  the 
weight  of  the  short,  light 
crank  and  the  machine 
runs  so  quietly  at  full 
speed,  that  it  would  not 
wake  the  average  child 
asleep  in  the  same 
room.    You  may  have 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  Exchange  your  present 
separator  in  part  payment  for  a  brand  new 
Empire. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  1 06- You  will  receive 
the  prompt  and  courteous  attention  you 
expect  from  the  makers  of  the  world's  most 
perfect  Cream  Separator. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BLOOMFIELlJ,  NEW  JERSEY 
Chicago,  ni.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man, 


LIBERAL  INCOME  FOR  HUSTLERS 

A  liberal  income  is  guaran- 
teed to  the  right  sort  of  work- 
ers. Such  are  .some  of  the 
inducements  for  you  to  han- 
dle the  biggest  money-making 
offer  ever  made  by  a  farm 
journal.  A  fine  opportunity 
for  energetic  young  men  and 
women.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary. You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Save  draft  —  save  repairs. 
Doa't  rut  roads  or  fields    Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalog:  of  wheels  and  uragons. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,     13  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  IIU 
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ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

StroDE,  durable  ami  cheaper  than  wood.  HandTedsofpaUemafo? 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grouDds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue aod  specialoffer.  Completelineof  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO^   221  Btoln  St.,  DecatBr.  tod. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DesifOJ — AM  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  a  fence 
until  yon  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  ran  save  yon  moDpy. 
Kokomo  F«nce  Madune  C«. 
427  North  St.,  Kototno.  Ind. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PayS 

^         ^   Buys  the  New  Butter* 

MM   fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  mnnin^ 
easy  cleaning,  ck>se  skun- 
^  fii^^r  miriR,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.    Skims  ^5  qts. 
per  hour.   Mad«  also  id  four 
tanr^r  iiizM  op      ^  1-2  shown 

80  Days' Free  Trial  S^S^J^gT^Sf 

{t  »vea  m  eroam.    Postal  bnnjt*  Free  c«t- 
uioe  folder  and  "diroct-from-faetory  ,v'*'» 
l\uj  from  tlw  manufactnrer  and  aare  half. 

AL8AUGH.OOVER  CO.  ^ 

2260Mar»han  Blvd.  CHICACO 


Egging  it  Down 

By  Maurice  Floyd 
■WHEXEVER  a  valuable  farm  animal  be- 
comes  choked  there  is  often  much 
excitement  and  needless  running  to  and  fro. 
Many  useless  expedients  are  tried  on  the 
victim  with  the  result  that,  expert  aid  being 
inaccessible,  the  poor  beast  chokes  to  death. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  emergencies 
which  arise  on  the  farm  are  more  easily 
dealt  with  than  'choking.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  we  Tiave  never  known  the  white  of  an 
egg,  when  .poured  down  the  sufferer's  throat, 
10  fail  to  give 'relief. 

To  administer  the  egg  quickly  and  surely, 
it   should  be  broken   into   a  widc-mouthed 


Notes  from  a  Stockman's 
Diary 

By  Robert  W.  Neal 

A  slat  in  the  ribs  hain't  cured  that  kicking 
cow  yet. 

Sheep  for  poor  land,  is  the  old  saying. 
Far's  I  can  see  sheep  will  make  themselves 
worth  while  on  any  land. 

Jenks  says  this  talk  about  profits  in  cows  is 
all  rot.  for  he's  tried  it.  1  sort  of  reverence 
Jenks's  opinion;  he  always  uses  a  scrub  bull 
to  save  money. 

They's  more  horses  than  you'd  like  to  count 
that's  made  vicious  because  their  owner  is  too 
plumb  dull  to  understand  that  they're  ner- 
vous. 

When  you're  .Hunting  a  way  to  waste  teed, 
just  give  the  stock  a  double  portion,  and  go 
off  for  the  day.  They'll  have  plenty  of  time 
to  trample  it  and  to  get  hungry  for  something 
clean  by  night. 


'Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Galf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  ISOO. 

Write^  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Rsise 
Calve«."  Voar  name  and  od- 
dreea  on  a  postal  is  enou^. 

Blatchford'a 
Calf  IVIeal 
Factory 

Wautegan,  III 
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Lambs  on  $200  Land 

By  Alberta  M.  Kepper 

[Y  EXPERIENCE 
here  in  Iowa  in 
producing  and  finishing 
lambs  for  the  early 
winter  market  last  sea- 
son, and  that  has  also 
been  duplicated  often 
in  the  past,  will  perhaps  interest  farmers 
who  are  under  the  impression  that  this  can- 
not be  done  at  a  profit  where  land  sells  for 
$200  per  acre  and  over. 

Real  and  Apparent  Profits 

"Hothouse"  lambs — those  intended  for  the 
Easter  trade — bring  a  higher  price  per  pound 
at  selling-time,  to  be  sure,  but  these  lambs 
cost  much  more  to  produce,  since  the  ewes, 
lambing  in  January  and  February,  require 
a  more  expensive  ration,  special  housing 
and  the  untiring  care  of  the  shepherd 
throughout  the  period.  One  faithful  at- 
tendant did  not  go  to  bed  for  a  week  when 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  young 
were  coming  in  twos  and  threes  every  few 
hours. 

From  the  time  they  are  dropped,  they  and 
the  mothers  must  be  given  especial  care. 
This,  and  the  added  expense  for  feed,  ab- 
sorb the  apparent  profit.  One  cannot  take 
time  to  put  anything  in  proper  shape,  for  it 
must  be  on  market  by  a  certain  date,  no 
matter  what  its  condition,  or  it  misses  the 
holiday  prices.  In  that  case  it  must  '  be 
"run  over"  till  winter,  which  likely  finds 
the  early  lambs  too  heavy  for  market- 
toppers  and  they  bring  but  average  returns. 

All  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  lamb  born 
when  pastures  are  green.  Thrifty  bluegrass 
pastures  are  nature's  balanced  ration. 

To  begin  with,  the  lambs  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  were  strong  and  healthy.  Twins  pre- 
dominated. This  can  only  occur  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  when  there  is  thrifty 
breeding  stock  that  tends  to  rapid  increase. 
Shropshires  are  my  favorite,  being  large, 
rugged,  good  yielders  of  medium  wool  and, 
above  all,  excellent  mothers.  It  is  seldom 
a  ewe  refuses  to  mother  her  young. 

Treating  Chilled  Lambs 

When  lambing-time  is  at  hand,  though  it 
is  April,  the  ewes  are  carefully  housed  at 
night  and  on  chilly  or  rainy  days.  If  it 
happens  that  a  lamb  becomes  chilled,  it  is 
put  into  a  bucket  of  warm  water,  permitting 
the  head  only  to  be  above.  The  hand  is 
passed  back  and  forth  along  the  sides  to  aid 
in  establishing  a  better  circulation  of  the 
blood,  thus  hastening  its  recovery. 

It  is  not  often  a  lamb  is  lost  if  one  per- 
severes in  the  warm-water  treatment.  When 
respiration  is  good,  rub  off  the  surplus  water, 
.then  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  old,  dry  flannel. 
Keep  by  the  fire  or  lay  in  the  sun  where  the 
wind  cannot  strike.  Return  it  to  the  mother 
at  short  intervals  for  nourishment  lest  she 
forget  it  or  it  becomes  too  weak  to  suck. 

Ewes  and  young  lambs  are  not  turned  into 
large  pastures.  Until  they  are  able  to 
gambol  about  freely,  they  are  turned  into  a 
grassy  lot  where  there  is  ample  sunshine 
and  protection  from  wind. 

On  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  fifty 
ewes  can  be  supported  and  their  young  sent 
to  market  as  market-toppers  or  near  that 
coveted  point  if  well   bred  and  well  fed. 

One  cannot  increase  the  number  and  figure 
such  gains.  Sheep  do  not  stand  crowding, 
and  overstocked  pastures  are  not  paying 
propositions,  but  the  small  flock  is  a  money- 
maker. The  flock  pays  its  board  by  keeping 
down  the  weeds  that  otherwise  usurp  the 
pastures,  giving  each  acre  an  increased  ca- 
pacity for  making  flesh.  They  also  enrich 
the  soil  more  evenly  than  other  animals. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  Together 

The  old  fallacy  that  cattle  and  sheep  do 
not  thrive  in  the  same  pasture  originated 
through  the  fact  that  nature  fits  the  sheep  to 
subsist  in  scantier  places,  and  if  growth  is 
lean,  the  sheep  get  it,  while  the  cows  go 
hungry.  This  ridding  the  farm  of  weeds  and 
with  fleece  as  a  side  income  gives  the  lambs 
without  cost  when  weaned. 

Last  April  the  lamb  crop  was  ninety  from 
sixty  Shropshire  sheep.  These  were  very 
robust  little  fellows  and  ran  with  their  dams 
in  bluegrass  pasture  until  August  15th,  when 
the  flock  was  brought  in,  the  ewes  and  lambs 
separated. 

Docking  took  place  and  males  were  altered 
long  before  this  time.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  be  always  certain  of  an  unchecked  growth. 

Chiefly  a  Rape  Ration 

The  corn  in  a  fifteen-acre  field  was  begin- 
ning to  dent ;  there  was  also  a  fine  growth 
of  dwarf  Essex  rape  that  had  been  sown 
just  before  the  last  cultivation.  There  was 
abundance  of  running  water  and  about  two 
acres  of  bluegrass  which  the  lambs  had 
access  to  at  all  times  and  there  were  no 
cockle-burs.  Had  these  been  present,  even 
in  a  limited  way,  the  damage  to  the  wool 
would  have  resulted  in  a  cut-price  for  them 


at  the  market  because  of  bad  appearance,  j 

About  three  pounds  of  rape-seed  per  acre 
procured  this  luxurious  growth.  This  costs 
from  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound,  varying 
in  different  years. 

They  Almost  Topped  the  Market 

Aside  from  the  regular  salting,  no  care 
was  exercised  over  the  eighty-four  lambs, 
six  having  died  while  they  were  small,  from 
the  day  they  were  turned  in  the  corn-field 
until  the  day  before  they  were  to  be  sent  | 
to  Chicago  (early  in  December),  when  there 
were  found  to  be  eighty-four  head.  There 
was- no  loss. 

Again  they  were  sorted.  Ewes  predomi- 
nated, and  these  were  retained,  excepting  six 
culls,  to  increase  the  flock.  There  were 
twenty-eight  wether  lambs.  Wethers  and 
cull  ewe  lambs  were  marketed.  After  a  haul 
of  over  two  hundred  miles,  delayed  trains 
causing  them  to  come  a  day  late,  the  wethers 
averaged  eighty-two  pounds  and  sold  at 
$8.25  per  hundredweight,  just  ten  cents  below 
the  top  for  that  day.  The  cull  ewes  sold 
for  $6. 

Aside  from  the  money  returns,  which  were 
gratifying,  when  we  consider  there  was  no 
labor  expended  in  the  finishing,  the  field 
was  freed  from  many  late  weeds  that  other- 
wise would  have  seeded  the  ground  for  a 
greater  crop.  The  lower  blades  of  corn  were 
eaten  and  some  down  ears,  but  lambs  do  not 
injure  standing  corn  to  any  extent.  Had 
the  entire  lamb  crop  been  disposed  of,  it 
would  have  netted  over  $500.  which  is  a 
goodly  sum  to  take  in  for  such  slight  ex- 
penditure of  work  and  feed. 


Some  Useful  Devices  for 
Handling  Horses 

By  R.  E.  Rogers 

AROUND  a  little  country  church  in  north- 
^  ern  Ohio  there  is  a  method  of  arranging 
the  hitching-posts  that  effectively  prevents 
the- animals  tied  there  from  worrying  each 
other.  Instead  of  one  row  of  posts  and 
hitch-rails,  there  are  two  rows  all  the  way 
around.  The  space  between  the  hitching- 
rails  is  perhaps  eight  feet.  Persons  can  get 
in  front  of  their  horses,  tie  them  and  not  | 
be  mussed  over  by  the  horses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railing. 

When  nose-bas- 
kets have  to  be  used 
on  the  horses,  try 
fastening  a  wire  to 
one  side  on  the  rim 
of  the  basket.  Make 
a  long  hook  in  the 
other  end  and  fasten 
to  the  head-band  of 
the  bridle.  Then 
snap  the  line  snaps  into  the  rim  wire  of  the 
basket,  and  it  is  fastened  at  three  places  and 
cannot  be  rubbed  oft"  easily. 


Sometimes  horses  have  trouble  with  their 
feet  when  the  dry  weather  comes.  Probably 
the  hot  stone  roads  are  the  greatest  cause. 
When  the  blacksmith  shoes  for  you,  have 
him  place  a  heavy  piece  of  regular  sole- 
leather  between  the  shoes  and  hoof.  It  will 
form  a  cushion. 

After  horses  are 
clipped,  their  hide 
is  tenderer  than 
usual.  There  are 
a  few  curry-combs 
on  the  market 
which  do  not  have 
any  teeth.  They  are  built  like  two  or  three 
tin  can  covers  of  different  sizes  all  fastened 
together,  one  inside  the  other.  They  get 
the  dirt  without  scratching  the  horse. 

When  a  horse  is  really  mean  and  must  be 
handled,  it  is  quickest  and  safest  to  twitch 
him.    This  is  only  a  stick  with  a  hole  bored 
'through  and  about  a  foot  of  rope  made  into 
a  loop.    Put  the  horse's  upper  lip  through  : 
the  loop  and  twist.    It  is  cruel  if  left  too  j 
long  or  twisted  tighter  than  needed  to  make  ' 
the  animal  stay  where  he  is  wanted. 

Some  horses  stumble  at  times  in  their 
traveling.  A  coiled  spring  can  be  purchased 
at  most  harness-shops  which  fits  in  the  end 
of  the  check-rein.  This  saves  many  broken  | 
reins  and  does  not  show  much,  since  it  is 
only  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  | 

•  i 

A  crotched  s  t  i  c  k  i 
should  be  used  to  hold 
the  horse's  or  cow's 
head  up  when  they  are 
drenched  for  any  rea- 
son. A  strap  around 
the  upper  jaw  causes 
no  pain,  yet  allows  the 
lower  jaw  to  move. 
Unless  the  lower  jaw 
is  permitted  to  move, 

Lucac   J     in    swallowing.  The 

end  of  the  stick  may  rest  on  the  ground. 


there    is  difficulty 


The  name  Nero  was  once  fit  for  a  king,  but  now 
most  any  dog  is  good  enough  to  be  called  Nero 


Hats  Off  to  Valdessa  Scott  2nd 

Think  of  itl  IQSV-i  pounds  of  butter  in  one  month— 
nearly  6  pounds  in  one  day  The  World's  Record  Cow 
of  all  ages  and  all  breeds.  Her  milk  record  for  one 
day  is  108.6  pounds— for  one  week  (7  days)  it  is  695.1 
pounds — for  one  month  (30  days)  2933.9  pounds.  Just 
think  of  it,  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  milk  in  30  days. 
All  of  the  above  tests  were  conducted  by  W.  D.  Golding 
and  Prof.  Alfred  S.Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Greatest  Cow  on  Earth 

Back  of  this  wonderful  performance  is  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  every  dairyman.  What  ration  was 
she  fed?  What  feed  made  this  astounding  record 
possible  ?    Here's  the  answer: 

Findetne  Farms,  Findetne,  N,  J, 

The  Quaker  Oatt  Company,  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Durins  the  past  two  or  three  yeari  we  have  been 
(eedinc  SCHUMACHER  STOCK  FEED  and  have  secured  splendid 
resnlts.SCHUMACHER  was  incorporated  in  the  ration  f  edValdessa 
Scott  2nd  durins  her  wonderful  result-producing  test  last  summer. 
Used  as  a  base  with  u  good  protein  concentrate,  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  is  a  winner.  Yours  very  truly,  B  MEYER,  Owner 

Schumachei'  Feed 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  wonderful  ration;  consisting  of 
Com,  Oats,  Wheat  and  Barley  products — all  finely  ground  and 
kiln  dried,  giving  that  rich,  appetizing  variety  of  grain  products 
which  COWS  relish  so  keenly  and  which  you  know  are  so 
essential  to  health,  vigor  and  increased  flow.    Cows  eat  it 
eagerly — thrive  on  it  well  and  keep  in  finest  condition. 

Just  Tiy  This  Record  Breaking  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan 

Mix  three  parts  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  with  one  part  of  any 
good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  using  now  such  as 
Gluten,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Distillers'  Grains,  Oil  Meal,  Malt 
Sprouts  or  Blue  Ribbon    Dairy  Feed., 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  Milk 
prices  are  good.    Feed  prices  are  low. 
Now  is  the  time  to  crowd  your  dairy  to 
the  limit.    Don't  be  satisfied  with  or- 
dinary feeds  and  ordinary  profitSo  Try 
the  Schumacher  Plan  now  and  see  your 
dairy  profits  grow, 


Ordet  Today 
At  Vow 
Dealers 

[20] 


The  Quaker  Qats  Company 

C  H  I  C  A  O-O,  U.S.A. 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 


IlfERlSHAB: 
^SILO 


is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  riractically  everlasting— the. 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE   IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn,  can 
not  be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  witliout  a  cent  for 


prosperity  to  your 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Stnd  for  /rte  copy  today— ask  /or  catalog  J, 

NATIONAL    FIRE    PROOFING  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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MAKETHB 

HORSE  GLAiy 

andEAGER  for  work 

The  way  to  do  it  Is  to  clip  him  before  jon  pot  hLmatthe 
spring  work.   Take  off  Ms  winter  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.   Hell  get  more  good 
from  his  feed,  look  better,  rest  better  and 
give  yon  better  service.   The  best  *nd  most 


eenerall;  used  clipper  Is  the 


Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 


$750 


It  turns  ea?7.  clips  fast  and  stars  sharp. 
Gears  are  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid 
steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed.  PRICE _ 
protected  and  run  In  oil:  little 
friction,  little  wear.  Has  six 
feet  of  new  style  easy  ninnlne 
flexible  shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart 
elogle  tension  clipping  bead,  highest  grade. 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  62.00  and 
we  vriii  Bhip  C.  O.  D.  for  b&laoce.  Money 
back  If  not  satisded. 

^Chicago  Flexible  ShaH  Co., 

134  Lj  Sillt  Ave..  CUcsss.  HU 
Write  for  big  new  cat- 
•  alogce  showing  com- 

CITFi  A      A      plet«  line  of  Horse 

•jTc   \1  Clipping  and  Sheep 

Wirtb    W\^f     ^  Shearing 
Machines 


YOU  LOSE»ISSON6SHEEP 
BT  THE  OLD  METHOD 

You  know  theslee  of  your  flock— figure  how 
much  more  money  you'll  get  if  you  use  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Bali  Bearing 
Shearing  IVIachine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing 
machine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings  In 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete,  in-  ^  ■  IRQ 
eluding  4  combs  and  4  cotters  of  the  ^11 
celebrated  Stewart  quality  is  only...  "  " 
Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  $2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Money  and 
traB^Iwrt  charges  back  if  not  satlsfled. 


VICTOR 


CHURN 


A  combination  of  three  churns  in 
one.  Will  churn  from  2  quarts  to 
4  gallons,  without  any  adjustment. 
AH  metal.  Inside  parts  solid 
aluminum.  Easy  to  handle,  easy 
to  clean.  Any  child  can  operate 
it  and  chum  butter  in  5  minutes. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  for 
^5.9d.  Simplest,  easiest  rnnning. 
most  complete  chum  ever  built. 
Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Columbian  Mail  Crane  Co. 

901  Factory  St.      Columbas,  Ohio 


Bees 

for  the 

Farm 


Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits. 
If  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 
Box  354.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Unadilla  Silos^ 
are  the  best 


Give  superior  silage.   Possess  best  con-  ^ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get  > 
free  c<»ta)oTue.    Agents  wanted. 
Unadilla  Eiio  Co..  Boxl .      TTnadilla,  N.  Y 


Kept  One  Year  On  1  Acre  of 

Eureka  Corn.  This  seed  corn  yielded  over  70  tons  on 
one  acre  in  1911— enough  to  feed  seven  cows  a  whole 
year.  Latest  Eureka  com  crops  expected  to  beat  even 
this  record— no  other  com  has  ever  equalled  it. 
EUREKA  CORN 
grows  tallest — has  most  leaves— more  ears 
Why  plant  ordinary  com  that  jields  only  15  to  25  tons 
an  acre,  when  you  can  get  70  tons  an  acre  at  same 
price.   Write  for  our  1913  catalog,  quotations  and 
list  of  our  wonderful  varieties  of  big-yielding  com 
and  seeds. 

BOSS  BEOS.  CO.,      39  Front  St..  Worcester.  Mag«. 


Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  j'our  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

___  SENT  ON  TRLA.L 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  f^^^^f^^s 

your  investigatinsr  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  mUk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
tliick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  semiteur  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
laivst  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderiuUy  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of  

trial  wilt  ivtonish  you.     Whether  your  dairy  U  larpe  or  small,  or  if  you  have  •n:  fid  sepayator  of  any  C~ 
makp  voii  wish  :r>  fxrJusKg-c,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  grreat  offer.    Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  senf  fr^c 
efeh.t  f-^v  on  refluest,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  conrTi:  in  the  world.     IVesUm  '^rd.eys JilUd fi-o^n  We'stcrn  pHuts.    Write  todav  for  cur  catalog 
and      /■  what  a  big  money  S3\ir.g  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge 
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Farm  Notes 


Getting  Acquainted  with  the 
Gas-Engine 

By  James  A.  King 

This  is  the  Second  of  a  Series  of  Short  Articles  on  the 
Gas-Engine,  Its  Construction,  Uses  and  Fuels 

IX  ITS  various  forms  the  g^as-engine  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  chore-boy  and  the 
family  horse.  It  has  lightened  the  work 
about  the  barns  and  the  house.  It  has  taken 
from  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  tasks  that 
were  darkening  their  lives.  It  has  done 
much  to  make  farm  life  and  work  delightful 
and  desirable  instead  of  drudgery. 

It  even  invades  the  fields.  It  does  the 
heavy  work  which  once  made  old  Dobbin 
grunt,  puff  and  lather  with  weariness  and 
heat.  It  decreases  the  cost  of  farm  work 
and  increases  the  gross  income  from  it. 

The  gas-engine  is  built  in  myriads  of 
forms  and  types  and  sizes.  Each  year  it  is 
built  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  built  to 
do  a  multitude  of  tasks ;  tasks  so  many  and 
varied  that  no  one  man  can  name  or  know 
them  all. 

Fairy  Tales  Made  Real 

In  their  varied  forms  these  engines  are 
the  fairy  workmen  of  the  industrial  world. 
The  things  which  they  accomplish  to-day  for 
us  would,  to  our  ancestors  of  a  century  ago, 
sound  more  improbable  than  do  the  fairy 
stories  of  Hans  Andersen  or  our  friend  .<Esop. 

It  pumps  the  water  for  the  house,  bams 
and  pastures.  It  grinds  the  feed  for  poultry, 
pigs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  It  runs  the 
cream  separator,  the  churn  and  the  washing- 
machine.  By  its  surplus  energy  while  doing 
these  things  it  runs  a  dynamo  and  charges 
a  storage-battery.  Current  from  this  battery 
is  used  to  light  the  house  and  barns,  to  run 
an  electric  fan.  run  the  sewing-machine,  iron 
the  clothes  and  heat  the  incubator. 

An  engine  will  shovel  the  corn  and  grain, 
pitch  the«  hay  into  the  barn,  bale  the  hay, 
shell  the  corn,  run  the  fanning-mill,  milk  the 
cows  while  they  eat  the  chopped  feed  which 
it  has  prepared.  It  will  even  shear  the  sheep 
and  clip  and  curry  the  horses.  And,  joy  of 
joys  to  the  farm  boy,  it  wiU  turn  the  grind- 
stone. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  chores  which 
it  will  do  about  the  house  and  the  barns. 
In  the  form  of  a  tractor  it  goes  into  the 
fields  and  plows,  tills,  seeds,  harvests, 
thrashes,  shreds  and  shells,  hauls  the  crop 
to  town,  digs  ditches  and  fills  ditches,  pulls 
stumps  and  hedge  and  rocks,  moves  build- 
ings, grades  and  drags  the  roads. 

It  Gives  the  Horses  a  Rest 

In  the  form  of  an  automobile  it  brings  joy 
to  all  the  family.  At  the  close  of  a  hard 
day's  work  they  can  climb  into  the  car  and 
spin  around  the  country  a  good  many  miles 
in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  They  are  rested, 
cooled  and  refreshed  far  more  than  had  they 
sat  at  home.  If  a  repair  or  some  svipplies 
are  needed,  the  car  runs  into  town  and  back 
within  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  bring 
a  team  from  the  field  and  hitch  it  to  the 


The  Backbone 
of  the  Farm 


The  horse  is  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  every  farm — the  call 
for  horseflesh  and  muscle  is  continuous. 

This  everyday  utilization  of  tissue  and  muscle  must  be  constantly  repaired 
and  can  only  be  repaired  by  digested  food.    But  as  the  horse  has  the  smallest 
stomach  of  any  barnyard  animal  ol  its  size  and  its  feed  much  more  highly  con- 
centrated, it  is  necessary  to  invigorate  and  tone  up  the  horse's  digestive  organs 
to  make  sure  of  his  getting  the  good  out  of  his  dinner. 

DR-HESS  STOCK  TONIC 


Dr.  Bess  Stock  Tonic 
contains : 

Hu  Tomlea.  Dlsestlve 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Qunik.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expctler. 

8«lpliAt«  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic 

Solplutc  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Ltvur  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 

Hltrat«  otPotuh.  Stim- 
ulates Kidneys. 

Cliarcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 

Feno^Mk.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

Tlic  above  is  carefolly 
compouncio'l  i>yDr.He>s 
(M.D..D.V.S.).  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
mai(C  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  a  scientific  preparation  formulated  by  Dr,  Hess  (M.D.,D,V.S.)  and  com. 
posed  of  bitter  tonics  that  give  tone  to  tlic  general  system,  gentle  laxa- 
tives that  regulate  the  bowels  and  diuretics  that  act  gently 
on  the  kidneys.   It  not  only  gives  the  workhorse  spirit  and 
stamina,  but  it  will  make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  your 
steers  digest  more   food,  and   its  results  are  especially 
marked  when  fed  to  hogs  and  pigs.    It  relieves  the  minor  stock  ail- 
ments and  expels  worms. 

Oar  proposition:  If  it  does  not  give  yonr  workhorse  spirit  and  stamina,  make 
all  of  your  stock  thrive  better,  free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms,  take  the  empty  packages 
back  to  our  dealer  and  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on  this  gnarantee, 
J1.60;  loo-lb.  sack  $5.00.   Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

FHEE.Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free 
of  charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.     Mention  this  paper  and  send 
lage  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A«CC-A.    Your  hens  that  are  now  laying  eggs  for  hatching  should 
be  in  the  pink  of  condition,  so  that  the  offspring  may  have  an  even  chance  to  reach  maturity.    Just  a 
penny's  worth  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  feed  thirty  hens,  which  will  insure  red  combs  and  plenty  of  hen  music. 
It  will  make  your  hens  lay,  it  will  insure  health  in  your  poultry  flock,  excellent  for  little  chicks,  prevents  those 
little  bowel  troubles  and  complications,  also  prevents  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  indigestion  and  the  like. 
XYi  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.    Except  in 
Canada  and  extreme  West,    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free, 
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buggy-  And  the  team  goes  on  with  its  work. 
Or,  if  the  driver  of^'the  team  must  malce  ihe 
trip,  they  rest  while  he  is  gone,  and  he  roo 
is  rested  by  the  trip. 

Where  the  automobile  takes  the  place  of 
the  driving  team  and  does  its  work  miich, 
better,  the  motor-cycle  takes  the  place  of  thej 
saddle-pony  and  outstrips  him  at  nearly! 
every  turn.  And  where  there  had  been  no| 
saddle-pony  in  the  family,  this  two-wheeled' 
wonder  is  a  godsend  to  the  weary  legs  of 
the  errand-boy. 

And  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
gas-engine  in  all  its  forms  is  that  it  is  un- 
feeling and  untiring.  It  knows  no  weariness, 
no  pain.  A  man's  conscience  never  hurts 
him  for  driving  it  to  the  limit. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  age  of 
the  gas-engine  has  only  just  begun.  Each 
day  someone  will  find  some  new  task  for 
them  to  do. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  which  will  help 
to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  uses 
.  upon  our  farms  will  be  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  they  are  built  and  cared 
for.  When  a  farm  boy's  knowledge  of  gas- 
engines  and  their  peculiarities  becomes  as 
thorough  and  as  instinctive  as  is  his  knowl- 
edge of  a  horse,  just  that  soon  will  the  use 
of  the  engine  become  as  universal  as  that  of 
the  horse. 

What  Fuels  Can  be  Used 

There  are  four  general  grades  of  fuel 
which  may  be  used  successfully  and  eco- 
nomically in  those  gas-engines  which  are 
generally  known  as  gasolene-engines.  These 
are  gasolene,  naphtha,  kerosene  and  various 
grades  of  the  distillates  from  illuminating- 
oils.  The  one  which  is  the  most  generally 
used  is  gasolene.  But  any  of  the  other  three 
of  these  general  classifications  of  fuel  may 
be  burned  successfully  in  engines  equipped 
for  that  purpose.  Engines  equipped  for  that 
purpose  are  coming  to  be  known  as  kero- 
sene-engines or  oil-engines.  They  can  burn 
successfully  any  one  of  the  fuels  mentioned 
above.  The  general  tendency  of  manufac- 
turers of  engines  is  to  build  them  all  so 
that  they  can  burn  any  of  these  fuels.  So 
it  seems  that  the  engine  of  the  future  will 
be  such  a  one  as  can  burn  any  of  these  fuels 
which  trtay  be'  the  cheapest  where  it  is 
working.       [continued  in  the  next  issue] 


As  to  Grammar 

By  Ramsey  Benson 
IWANY  a  farmer  has  unthinkingly  left 
grammar  and  poultry  to  the  women  folk, 
with  the  result  that  he  never  has  any  ready 
money  to  speak  of  and  hardly  dares  open  his 
head  to  say  anything  when  the  parson  drives 
out  to  tea. 

However,  it  is  better  to  sSty  "has  went'' 
than  to  be  a  "has  been."    In  most  sections 
of  the  country  the  elevators  do  not  require  a 
farmer  to  parse  a  sentence  correctly  before 
they  grade  his  wheat.     Xor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  if  farmers  were  as  a  class 
as  grammatical  as  bankers,  or  journalists,  or  | 
politicians,  the  effect  would  be,  to  reduce  the  I 
cost  of  living  materially.    Grit,  go  and  gram- ! 
mar,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  | 
is -not  grammar. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 


The  Farmer  and  the  Fence 

By  D.  B.  Phillips 
TPHE  old  saying  "I  can  tell  a  good  house- 
keeper  by  her  back  door'   might  also 
have  been  "I  can  tell  a  good  farmer  by  liis 
fences." 

Sufficient  losses  are  sustained  every  year 
by  grain  being  destroyed,  horses  foundered, 
cattle  bloated  and  cut  on  barbed  wire  to 
more  than  pay  for  good  secure  fencing  on 
all  farms  where  cattle  and  grain  are  raised. 

One  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  loses 
from  one  to  three  animals  every  year  from 
barbed-wire  cuts. 

Young  colts  will  play  in  the  wire  or  out, 
and  a  sudden  fright  will  send  even  the  old 
horses  .up  against  the  poisonous  barbs. 

A  good  grade  of  woven  wire  put  up  right 
would  allow  the  farmer  to  put  sheep,  hogsi 
or  calves  where  he  pleases,  and  there  would] 
be  no  danger  of  the  stock  going  through. 

Rail  fences  have  about  passed  away.  but| 
if  put  up  right  with  two  good  posts  andl 
strong  wire  ties  a  ten-rail  fence  will  turn] 
most  anything. 


What  People  Might  Say 
After  We  Die 

By  Robert  W.  Neal 

"The  best  animal  on  the  farm"  is  the  boy — 
and  some  fathers  raise  him  like  one. 

The  open  rain-barrel  is  an  attractive  piece 
of  yard-fumiturc.  and  the  mosquitos  arc  strong 
for  it  every  time. 

But  considering  the  wife  more  than  the 
mosquitos.  a  water-pipe  from  the  windmill- 
tank,  with  a  faucet  over  the  sink,  would  seem 
to  be  little  more  humane. 

They  tell  me  a  hundred  dollars  will  pipe 
'most  any  farmhouse  for  water.  An  awful 
price,  though,  to  pay  out  just  to  lighten  the 
women's  work  ana  make  the  place  more  liv- 
able. 

Got  lost  coming  home  in  the  dark  the  other 
night.  Couldn't  see  a  splotch,  but  I  knrw 
where  I  was  as  soon  as  I  got  into  Barnes  s 
field,  there  were  so  many  weeds  to  stumble 
through. 
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10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  ship  you  a 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 
prepaid, to  any  place  in  the 

U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit 
iri  orfra  nee, and  allow  lOdays' 
free  trial  from  the  day  you 
receive  it.  It  it  does  not  suit 
you  in  every  way  and  is  not 
all  or  more  than  we  claim  for 
it  and  a  better  bicycle  than 
you  can  get  anj^where  else  re- 
gardless of  price,  or  If  for  any 
reason  whatever  you  do  not 
wish  to  keep  it.  ship  it  back  to 
us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and 
you  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 
I  nw  FARTIIRY  PRICES      s^l*  the  highest 

.  '  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any 
_  other  house.  We  save  you  $10  to  S25  middle- 
men's profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc., 
at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail  order  bicycles:  also 
reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  ARrUTQ  WAMTPn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride 
mutK  flbtnia  WMHIHU  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
"Ranger  '*  Bicvcle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  uonderfuUij  low  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions 
and  special  offer  we  give  on  the  first  1913  sample  going  to 
your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer.  DO  NOT 
BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  ani/one  at  any  price 
until  you  receive  our  catalogue  and  learn  our  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders 
filled  the  day  received.  Second-Hand  Bicycles— A  limited 
number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be 
closed  out  at  once  at  $3  to  S8  each.  Descriptive  bargain 
list  mailed  free. 

TIAF^  PRA^TFR-RRAKF  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes.  lamps, 
iirecj,  uuHjii-f\  pnHwi-  (.yciometers, parts, repairs, and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  DO  NOT 
WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully 
illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  mat- 
ter and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get 
everjthing.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept  D-83.     CHICAGO,  lU. 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  "catch"  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  Alfalfa — 
Wonder  Crop".  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow- 
ers. In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  it 
tells  Just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money$ 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  you  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re- 
search. It  tells  Tiow  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza- 
tion, plowing,  liming,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur- 
ing the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  will 
rladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
£ind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don't  put  it  off — 
write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  744  P  WATEILOD,  lA. 
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FREE  TRIAL 


No  money  In  advance— no 
Imnk  deposit.  We  pay  freight. 
Five  year  Gnarantee. 


Burst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayers 

double  your  crops— spray  anything— trees,  potatoes, 
vineyard,  truck,  etc.  High  pressure,  cyclone  agita- 
tion, easy  to  operate.  Brass  valves,  pliuiger,  cylinder* 
strainer,  etc.  Light,  strong  and  durable. 
Horse  Power  Sprayer  — works  automatically  to 
field  and  orchard — no  hand 
pumping  required.  Write  to- 
day. Catalog  and  spraying 
guide  and  Special 
FreeSprayer  Offer 
to  first  buyer  in 
each  locality.  Be 
first— save  money 
—write  today. 
H.L.HmtSTMTa.  CO. 
652  North  St. .  Canton,  0. 


IOWA  GROWN,  99%  PURE, 

double  sacked,  safe  arrival^  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Prices  right.    Ask  for 
vhotesalepricelistandbigseed  catalogFree. 
Beoiy  Field  Seed  Co.,  Box  go    Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stcrap 

"  '     ",n  acre  of  stumps  a  day 

acreases  the  value  of  your 
'and  1009;.  Makes  room  for 
money  crops.  Guaranteed 
for  3  years  against  break- 
age from  any  cau^e.  Send 
Dame  for  fine  irL-e 
bo«>k,30  days  free 
trial    offer  and 
Special  low-price 
proposition. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO 

978   21tjt  Street,  . 
CeDterYille.la.it'.S.A.  | 


I      GARDENING  | 

I  By  T.  Greiner        '  | 


Little  Salad  Potatoes 

A WESTERN  reader  writes  me  that  he 
has  grown  the  Holland  salad  potato 
for  six  or  eight  years,  and  that  it  is 
thoroughly  acclimated,  so  that  it  now  grows 
thriftily  and  yields  quite  well.  The  German 
or  Holland  salad  potatoes  are  rather  small, 
and  in  this  country  usually  make  a  weak  and 
unhealthy  growth,  producing  a  small  crop  of 
small  potatoes  without  much  practical  value. 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  the  best  varieties 
and  discarded  them.  The  imported  tubers 
find  a  limited  sale  at  high  prices  in  New 
York  City  and  other  large  cities,  being  used 
there  in  high-class  restaurants  and  hotels 
for  making  the  famous  German  potato  salad. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  learn  how 
to  grow  them  successfully.  Perhaps  we  have 
not  made  the  proper  efforts  to  get  these 
potato  varieties  acclimated.  We  must  repeat 
the  tests  and  persist  in  them  for  a  number 
of  years.  But  if  anyone  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  salad  potatoes  accli- 
mated so  that  they  will  make  a  healthy 
growth  and  give  even  a  moderate  crop  it 
will  be  a  good  thing  and  please  many  of  us 
who  like  really  good  potato  salad.  Grow 
and  introduce  them,  by  all  means. 


About  Hotbed-Making 

The  Missouri  reader  who  asks  for  infor- 
mation about  hotbed-making  has  little  time 
to  lose  if  he  wants  to  be  right  in  season. 
Any  box  or  frame  placed  on  good  soil  in  a 
sheltered  location,  then  covered  with  sash  or 
window,  placed  slanting  so  that  the  rain 
water  can  run  ott,  may  be  used  for  a  cold- 
frame.  If  it  is  placed  on  soil  under  which 
is  a  thick  layer  of  fermenting  horse-manure, 
it  becomes  a  hotbed.  The  idea  is  simply  to 
utilize  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  manure 
underneath  the  five  or  six  inch  layer  of  good 
loam,  and  the  sun's  rays  shining  through  the 
glass  covering  provide  the  plants  with  the 
needed  warmth.  The  light  and  warmth 
give  the  plants  excellent  opportunities  for 
growth  and  healthy  development  for  several 
weeks  before  the  conditions  are  right  in  the 
open  ground. 

Water  the  plants  occasionally,  but  not  too 
often,  and  on  warm  bright  days  raise  the 
cover  to  give  fresh  air.  In  almost  all  large 
seed-catalogues  you  will  find  detailed  direc- 
tions for  making  and  running  hotbeds.  Such 
catalogues  often  contain  other  information 
that  is  useful  to  the  gardener. 


Cooamercial  Tomato-Growing 

An  Indiana  reader  says  he  has  contracted 
to  grow  seven  acres  of  tomatoes.  The  land 
is  somewhat  acid,  and  he  proposes  to  apply 
acid  phosphate,  as  the  tomatoes  are  A  very 
acid  fruit.  My  experience  tells  me  that 
tomatoes  do  not  thrive  on  sour  soil,  and  if  I 
wanted  to  plant  them  on  soil  that  was  the 
least  bit  sour  I  would,  first  of  all,  apply  a 
good  dressing  of  lime,  say  a  ton  of  stone- 
lime  or  double  that  amount  of  air-slaked 
lime,  per  acre,  and  do  this  soon. 

Lime  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  by 
drilling  in,  or  harrowing  in,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  thoroughly  tilling  the  soil  after 
application.  Only  a  few  of  our  garden  crops 
can  stand,  or  are  partial  to,  sour  soils. 
Among  them  we  have  strawberries,  black 
raspberries  and  huckleberries.  Tomatoes  do 
not  seem  to  belong  to  that  class.  Top- 
dressings  of  manure,  ashes,  hen-manure  or 
composts  may  be  given  with  good  results 
after  the  plants  are  set  out,  and  a  little  acid 
phosphate  may  well  go  with  such  dressings, 
helping  to  bring  the  fruit  to  earlier  maturity. 
All  such  top  applications,  of  course,  are  to 
be  worked  into  the  soil  and  mixed  with  it  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation. 


Celery  in  Storage 

I  am  asked  how  to  keep  celery  all  winter 
in  the  cellar.  It  can  be  done  in  a  cellar  that 
is  good  for  keeping  beets  or  other  roots, 
cabbages,  etc.,  and  which  is  neither  so  wet 
that  roots  or  celery  will  rot  or  mold,  nor 
so  dry  that  these  things  will  wilt.  Dig  the 
celery-plants  with  soil  adhering  to  their 
roots,  and  stand  them  upright  and  close 
together  on  the  moist  cellar-bottom  in  a 
dark  corner,  and  as  the  storing  proceeds 
pack  moist  sand,  muck  or  loam  tightly  over 
the  roots  and  part  way  up  the  stalks. 

Keep  them  in  the  dark,  if  necessary  by 
boxing  off  or  by  curtains.  In  preparing 
plants  for  such  storage.  I  remove  part  of  the 
coarse  outer  stalks,  especially  those  partially 
wilted  or  decayed.  Roots  moist,  tops  dry — 
that  is  the  invariable  rule.  Celery  that  is 
more  or  less  blanched  before  storage  should 
be  used  up  first.  It  will  not  keep  long.  The 
greener  the  stalk  when  stored,  the  longer  it 
will  keep.  Protect  stored  celery  from  freez- 
ing while  in  storage. 


It  is  better  to  study  your  market  before 
you  plant  than  to  plant  blindly. 

To-morrow  never  comes,  but  it  gets  near 
enouffh  to  borrow  trouble  from. 


Sage  for  Market 

A  reader  asks  about  commercial  sage- 
growing.  This  plant  is  not  used  as  much 
as  it  once  was.  nor  so  generally  grown.  But 
it  is  easy  to  start  a  bed,  either  from  seed, 
from  cuttings,  from  layers,  or  by  division 
of  the  old  rootstocks.  I  would  consider  it 
easiest  to  grow  the  plants  from  seed.  You 
can  sow  it  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in 
a  hotbed,  or  even  later  in  open  ground.  The 
seed  looks  like  a  particularly  plump  sample 
of  cabbage-seed. 

It  is  no  trouble  to  start  and  grow  the 
plants  in  any  good,  rich,  loamy,  well-drained 
soil.  If  to  be  grown  as  a  main  crop,  the 
soil  may  be  plowed  deeply  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring  and  thoroughly  harrowed. 
When  in  good  condition  in  early  spring,  set 
the  young  seedlings,  a  foot  apart  from  row 
to  row  and  from  plant  to  plant. 

Cultivate  with  wheel-hoe  and  hand-hoe 
as  long  as  the  size  of  plants  permits,  or  use 
a  garden-rake.  A  cutting  may  be  made  in 
August,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  cut  too 
short  they  will  grow  a  second  cutting  the 
same  season.  Or,  every  other  row  may  be 
cut  out  entirely,  giving  the  remaining  ones 
more  space  to  grow.  Sage  may  also  be 
grown  as  a  second  crop  to  follow  after  early 
radishes,  beets,  spring  onions,  peas  or  let- 
tuce. A  plant  should  make  two  to  three 
bunches,  and  these  may  be  dried  by  hanging 
them  on  walls  or  from  ceilings.  It  will  be 
found  best  to  renew  the  plantation  quite 
frequently,  by  taking  up,  dividing  and  re- 
planting the  old  roots.  Old  compost,  as  well 
as  complete  fertilizer,  may  be  used  with  a 
free  hand. 
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The  Truth  About  Fall-Bearing 
Strawberries 

Fall-bearing  strawberries  are  no  humbug. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties  that 
have  this  fall-bearing  habit,  and  they  are  of 
an  entirely  dilTerent  type  from  the  ordinary 
sorts.  They  also  need  entirely  diflr'erent 
treatment.  All  of  these  sorts  are  worthless, 
or  next  to  worthless,  for  June  bearing. 

To  make  them  bear  good  berries  in  the 
fall,  say  from  August  to  the  arrival  of 
killing  frosts,  the  blossom-stalks  must  be 
removed  in  May  and  June,  and  perhaps  later 
for  latest  fruit.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
this  type,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  bear  a  crop 
of  fall  berries  on  spring-set  plants,  and  they 
may  also  be  held  over  for  a  second  year's 
fruiting  in  fall.  Among  the  varieties  we 
have  Americus  Superb,  Productive,  Progress- 
ive and  others.  The  plants  are  held  as 
yet  at  a  rather  high  figure,  about  $1.50  per 
dozen.  A  noted  strawberry  specialist  in 
New  York  State  has  ten  acres  of  these 
berries. 


The  Glen  Mary  Strawberry 

By  A.  C.  Osterhout 

I Y  EXPERIENCE  in  cultivating  the  Glen 
Mary  strawberry  was  a  very  successful 
one.  In  April,  1910,  I  selected  a  patch 
thirty-two  yards  square  of  loose,  smooth, 
level  soil.  I  plowed,  cultivated  and  raked 
off  all  refuse  sod  and  stones,  leveling  it  as 
evenly  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  garden. 
I  marked  the  rows  six  feet  apart  and  set 
the  plants,  which  seem  to  be  self-fertilizing, 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  used  no 
other  variety  in  between,  as  recommended 
by  so  many  fruit-growers.  Then  I  put  on 
a  good  supply  of  rich  manure  and  kept  it 
well  hoed  and  free  from  weeds  the  remain- 
der of  the  season. 

In  late  autumn  when  the  ground  froze  I 
covered  the  patch  with  a  mulch.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  I  removed  the  heaviest  mulch, 
leaving  some  of  it  to  fertilize  the  soil.  In 
June,  1911,  the  patch  was  loaded  down  with 
large  berries.  E^•ery  green  berry,  even  those 
on  the  very  end  of  the  stem,  ripened,  and  I 
had  a  large  picking  of  them  by  the  first 
week  in  July. 

I  did  not  remove  the  runners,  and  they 
spread  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  path 
between  the  rows. 

I  sold  $200  worth  in  1911,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1912  I  fertilized  the  patch  with 
ground  bone  without  any  plowing  and  had 
equally  as  many  quarts  to  sell  the  following 
summer. 


Salt  Treatment  for  the  Radish- 
Maggot 

By  Mrs.  G.  Bowman 
'T'HIS  is  my  experience  with  the  radish- 
maggot:  ^\'hen  I  came  to  pull  radishes, 
they  were  full  of  worms  and  unfit  to  eat.  I 
hoed  them  all  up,  took  some  common  salt  and 
put  it  thick  in  the  bottom  of  the  row,  then 
sowed  the  seed  and  covered  them  up.  They 
grew  fi»e.  and  not  one  was  wormy.  This 
was  several  years  ago  ;  since  then  if  I  find 
the  radishes  wormy  I  just  water  them  with 
good  strong  salt  water. 

All  I  ever  do  for  cabbage-worms  is  to  take 
a  saucer  of  fine  salt  at  a  dry  time  (if  the 
cabbages  are  wet  they  are  apt  to  rot)  and 
sprinkle  a  good  pinch  on  every  plant.  I 
do  this  two  or  three  times  a  season,  and  the 
worms  leave. 


Folly  is  something  which  only  a  fool  can 
get  away  with.  Wise  men  do  well  to  let  it 
severelv  alone. 


It's  Always 
A  Good  Thing 


To  h 


ave  a 


Clear  Horizon 

at  both  ends  of  the  day. 
A  dish  of 

Post 

Toasties 

for  breakfast  and  again  at  the 
evening  meal  opens  and  closes 
the  day  with  a  dash  of  sun- 
shine. 

Toasties  are  bits  of  hard, 
white  Indian  Corn,  first  care- 
fully cooked,  then  rolled  thin 
and  crinkly,  and  toasted  to  a 
delicate,  appetizing  brown. 

Not  a  hand  touches  the  food 
in  manufacture,  and  it  is  ready 
to  serve  direct  from  the  pack- 
age— to  be  eaten  with  cream 
or  milk — and  sugar,  if  desired. 

Post  Toasties  taste  deli- 
ciously  good  and  are  richly 
nourishing. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance.^ 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only   safe   rule;    put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


FREE  SEEDS 


FRENCH  RADISH 

Ver/  early,  crisp  aad  tender- 


Dwarf  Giant  Tomato 

£ztn  £ulj 


FOR  TESTING 

Dwarf  Giant  Tomato.  Grows  two  ft.  high  prodacea 
enormous  size  Tomatoes.  They  often  weigh  one  or  two 
pounds  each:  color  crimson;  a  wonderful  bearing  plant. 
We  will  send  a  trial  package  of  each  to  any  one  who 
writes,  also  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalog  included 
(4  colors)— all  FREE.  Write  Today. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,    Box64,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  "BLIZZARD  BELT,"  Foster 
mother  root  Apple  Grafts  make  ^; 
vigorous,    long  lived,    heavily  , 
fruiting  trees,  because  they  grow 
their  owD  ha  rd  y  r  oo  ts.  To 
prove  their  worth  ve  will  Bend  you 
2  Grafts  (rooted  rea-tv  for  planting) 
FREE,  or  if       send  I'Kj  fnr  racking, 
will  Bend  you  eix  grafia.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co., 
Box  513  Osage,  loiva 


Raise 

better  crops 
witii  less  work 

Get  best  results 
without  drudgery 
and  long  hours. 

No.  72  P  lanet  Jr  Two-  ' 
row  Pivot- Wheel  Culti-1 
vator.  Plow,  Furrower  1 
and  Ridger  cultivates  2 
rows  28  to  44  inches  apart  of  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  etc.  at  one  time.  Works 
great  in  check-rows,  crooked  and  irreg- 
ular-width rows.  Can  be  equipped  with 
roller  bearings,  spring-trip  standards  ' 
and  discs.    Send  postal  today. 
VtlVV  An  instructive  64-pa8e 
*  illustrated  catalogue 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

IgV  Box  1107F  Philadelphia 
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Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule  s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro- 
gressive gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  wonder.  Con- 
tains everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  jSend 
for  U  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1 707-09-1 1  Filbert  St.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  Send  6  cents  (stamps')  mention  this 
paper.  I  ^vill  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GlAST  pansy,  . 


Are  Always  Cheapest 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will 
send  you  our  Quality  Big  Bos- 
ton Lettuce— very  large,  solid 
and  crisp— at  the  following 
rates. 

Packet  -  Sc  1  ounce  -  10c 
J  Lb.    -3Sc   ILb.  -$1.00   

our  Fumer's  aad  Izucker'e  Seed  list  maiJed  trc<  uj.,, 

Whh  e»cb  order  we  will  e«nd  ou^"1913  Garden  Guide  cf  1;'£  p»Je! 
t^autifal];  Illustrated. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington 
Quairty  Seedsman 
333  W«s<  14lh  Street  New  York  City 


Southern  jFarrh  F^Gt^ 


Land  at  $  1 0  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  p'roduced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb. — 
Apples  pay  $100  to  S500  an  acre:  Truck  crops 
SlOO  to   S4(Xi;    other    vields    in  proportion. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  dt  Ohio  B.  E.  or  Ga.  So.  &  Fla.  Ey. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book- 
lets and  other  facts  —  free. 
H.V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  Indtutrial  Agent 
Eocm  32,  VTaahington  D  C. 


ipraying 
Guide 
FREE 


tlu  tre«  orders. 

(icrman  Nurvprles  and  8^(1  flntiir, 


Gigantic  Tomato 


Here  i.'!  the  kine  of  all  Tomatoes, 
lar(;cBtaod  most  productive,  fruit  o/lcn 
weigbinK  3  to  £  lbs.,  each,  and  100  to 
150  lbs.  have  been  grown  on  one  plant 
very  emooth,  few  seeds,  solid  all 
through,  ripens  early,  being  a  hand- 
some red  color.  A  few  plants  will  pro- 
duce more  Tomatoes  than  any  family 
can  use. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  want  every  per- 
son who  uses  seeds  to 
see  our  1913  Seed  Book 
and  try  this  Gieantic 
iTomato  and  we  will 
send  a  sample  (lacket 
for  trial,  with  Seed 
Book  Free.  This  book  Is 
full  of  new  Vegetables, 
Frulte  and  Flowers. 
Bend  your  atldre«s  plainly  written  on  Po?<ial  today. 
Fairriew  Seed  Fanni,  Lock  Boi  122,  Sjrracoae,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  and  Orchard  I 
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Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way^ 

KELLOGG'S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will  , 
produce  all  the  strawber- 
ries yoiur  entire  family 
can  eat,  summer  and  win- 
ter, at  a  cost  of  one  cent\ 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex- 
tra early,  early,  medium  and^^ 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit- 
ers. Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fresh> 
strawberriesandcream.  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yoin-self  and  eat  all  you  want 
LET  DS  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOD  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  S3. 00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
Quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garden,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 
ODR  BEAUTIFDLLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOR  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  KeUoii  Way  of  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box470  Three  Rivers,  Micli. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twne  the  results 
witb  same  labor  and  fluid.  ^_ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse^  sprays 
from  earae  nozs\e.   Ten  styles.  ¥or 
trees,  potatoes,  firardenti,  wbitcwasb 
ing.etc.  AfeaU  Wmoted.  Booklet  £rec. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

191  Broadway.  Rochester)  W.Y.  

I  Apple  Trees 

8e  Each 
Cherry  14c 
Flam  15c  Catalpa 
8pecioitaS«f;dllD9t,  8to  i:!lD.$1.75p«r  1000 
These  are  a  few  exftmr>le«  of  the  rock-bottom  prices  quoted  in 
my  now  191^  CataloiC.    Lists  all  kinds  of  narsery  stock  luch  u 
Vt:^et3)>lc,  >'lower,  Orau  and  Panzi  Seed.  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Field 
<*ra«a  Seed.    Seed  Potatoon,  Corn  and  Grain^  Fruit  and  Forest 
Treoa,  buial)  Fruits  and  Flowering  Shrubs.    Freiicht  prepaid  on 
Wc  have  ijo_ancnts.  _  Send  for  Catalog  today. 


Box  101,    B^atrlM,  N^br. 


Working  with  Paper  Pots 

By  John  R.  Spears 

OXE  day  last  February  while  a  snow- 
storm was  raging  and  the  drift  on 
the  weather  side  of  the  house  was 
more  than  ten  feet  high  I  brought  a  joll  of 
common  cheap  building-paper  into  the 
kitchen,  together  with  a  straight-edged 
board  about  four  feet  long.  The  flooring  of 
the  kitchen  is  six  inches  wide  and  I  unrolled 
the  paper  on  the  floor  so  that  the  squared 
end  of  the  roll  lay  along  one  of  the  cracks 
in  the  floor.  Then  I  laid  the  straight-edge 
on  the  paper  over  the  next  crack  and  drew 
a  shai^)  knife  along  it.  cutting  off  a  six-inch 
strip  of  the-  paper.  The  strip  was  as  long 
as  the  roll  was  wide,  of  course,  which  was 
three  feet.  By  cutting  each  strip  in  two  at 
the  middle  I  had  two  pieces  of  paper  of  the 
exact  size  to  make  paper  pots  on  a  form  I 
had  at  hand.  This  form  was  a  one-foot 
length  of  an  old  four-by-four  that  had  been 
planed  all  around  and  was  thus  three  and 
three-fourths  by  three  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  diameter.  Three  inches  from  one 
I  end  of  this  form  (A)  I  marked  a  heavy 
black  line  (B),  and  the  form  was  done. 

The  Construction  of  the  Pots  is  Simple 

Sitting  down  on  a  solid  chair,  I  put  the- 
block  between  my  legs,  placed  a  saucer  of 
small  pins  on  the  table  at  my  right  hand 
and  a  pile  of  the  six-by-eighteen-inch  paper 
on  a  chair  at  the  left.  Picking  a  piece  (C) 
from  the  pile.  I  wrapped  it  around  the  block 
just  above  the  black  line  so  that  the  ends 
overlapped  on  the  face  toward  me.  Then  I 
folded  the  part  of  the  paper  that  was  above 
the  block  down  across  the  top  of  the  block — 
just  as  the  grocery  clerk  folds  the  paper 
over  the  end  of  a  package.  When  thus 
folded,  my  paper  formed  a  very  good  pot 
that  was  three  and  three-fourths  by  three 
and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter  and 
;  three  inches  deep.  D  in  the  illustration 
:  shows  the  completed  pot ;  E  shows  it  upside 
■  down.  On  removing  it  from  the  form  I 
pinned  the  overlapping  ends  together,  and 
the  pot  was  complete.  The  bottom  was  not 
pinned  or  fastened  in  any  way,  and  the  last 
fold  stuck  up  until  it  was  filled  with  dirt, 
when  it  settled  down  in  place. 

The  Cost  is  But  Trifling 

A   roll   of  five   hundred   square   feet  of 
j  paper  costs  me  fifty  cents.     It  makes  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pots  of  the  size  named. 
I  used  that  size  because  I  happened  to  have 
the  block  for  a  form  and  because  the  paper 
'  for  that  size  cut  without  waste.     A  solid 
j  block  is.  of  course,  not  needed  for  a  form ; 
j  one  made  of  strips  of  board  nailed  together 
will  ser\"e  as  well. 

The  time  used  in  making  such  pots  is  not 
of  much  consequence  to  a  gardener,  because 
it  is  a  stormy-day  job.  The  pins  can  be 
saved  for  use  again. 
\  I  also  made  a  few  hundred  two-inch  pots. 
,  In  these  pots  I  planted  cucumber  and  melon 
seeds.  I  sowed  tomato-seeds  in  a  couple 
of  flats,  but  when  the  plants  were  large 
enough  they  were  transplanted  to  the  two- 
inch  pots.  The  two-inch  pots  were  used  to 
save  room.  I  have  no  greenhouse — only  a 
green  kitchen.  On  the  earliest  warm  day  of 
spring  I  took  the  plants  out  of  the  two- 
inch  pots  and  put  them  in  the  larger  ones. 
It  was  a  pleasant  job  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house.  The  paper  came  off  the  little 
cubes  of  earth  easily,  the  roots  serving,  with 
the  aid  of  moisture,  to  keep  the  ivcX  i*act. 
Fresh  earth  mixed  with  rotten  manure  was 
packed  around  the  cubes  in  the  big  boxes, 
and  when  a  wheelbarrow  was  loaded  with 
,  the  boxes  they  were  wheeled  to  the  cold- 
frame  on  which  double  sashes  were  placed. 

The  Roots  Were  Hardly  Disturbed 

When  the  cold-frame  was  filled,  the  plants 
were  well  watered,  the  sashes  were  put  on 
and  then  burlaps  were  put  over  all  for  that 
and  the  next  day.  No  plants  were  ever 
transplanted  with  less  disturbance  to  the 
roots,  and  the  growth  thereafter  showed  an 
appreciation  of  the  care  taken. 

On  May  14th  the  cucumbers  were  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground — to  the  field, 
rather,  for  the  ground  was  not  at  all  open. 
After  distributing  the  pots  to  the  previously 
prepared  hills,  I  knelt  at  each  hill,  turned 
the  pot  upside  down,  tore  off  the  bottom 
and  then  replaced  the  pot  in  the  hill,  where 
the  moist  earth  was  drawn  around  it  and 
well  firmed  down.  This  done,  it  was  easy 
to  withdraw  the  pin  from  the  side  of  the 
box,  after  which  the  earth  was  rounded  up 
about  the  plant,  covering  the  box  out  of 
sight. 

Now.  as  the  fourteenth  of  May  is  early 
here  in  New  York.  I  put  a  cold-frame 
around  e,-ich  plant.  The  frames  were  made 
of  old  hoards  and  were  just  large  enough 
to  hold  an  eight-by-tcn  glass  on  the  top. 
It  was  some  work  to  put  them  in  place,  but 
it  kept  the  plants  growing.  It  was  more 
work  to  make  them,  I  was  an  hour  making 
the  first  five.  I  have  them  of  different 
depths,  but  six  inches  is  just  right  for 
cucumbers.    The  glass  1  bought  of  photog- 


raphers— old  negatives — and  washed  them 
with  water  and  potash.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

The  Result  of  a  Comparative  Test 

After  the  hardest  possible  luck  with 
weather — cold  until  late  and  then  so  dry 
that  for  six  weeks  there  was  not  one  shower 
heavy  enough  to  wet  the  soil  an  inch  deep — 
I  took  the  pots  from  the  cold-frame  and  put 
them  in  the  hills  and  then  mulched  the  plat 
heavily  with  manure.  The  result  was  an 
excellent  crop  of  cucumbers  and  a  heavy 
crop  of  tomatoes  which,  however,  were  very 
late,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  pots. 

The  potted  "cukes"  were  set  in  rows  near 
rows  of  "cukes"  planted  where  they  were 
to  grow,  with  the  result  that  the  potted 
plants  gave  a  picking  a  week  ahead  of 
those  planted  in  the  hill,  and  no  other  kind 
of  a  pot  could  have  done  better.  I  shall  use 
the  paper  pots  for  all  early  crops  this  spring. 

I  could  have  saved  nine  tenths  of  last 


spring's  pots  for  use  next  year  if  I  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  remove  them  carefully, 
but  I  was  short  of  help,  and  it  saved  time 
to  rip  off  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  set  it 
in  the  hill  rather  than  to  try  saving  the  box. 
I  thought  and  now  think  the  time  worth 
more  than  the  loss. 


Maple-Orchards 

-     By  J.  W.  Ingham 
P>LANT   sugar-maples   on   the  abandoned 

farms  of  New  England  and  the  steep 
hillsides  of  the  Middle  Slates  to  prevent 
erosion  and  gulleyipg.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  their  impoverished  condition  is 
ascribed  to  their  owner  s  bad  farming. 

The-  fact  is  the  number  of  abandoned 
farms  is  much  less  than  has  been  stated, 
and  the  soil  originally  was  so  poor  they 
should  never  have  been  cleared,  but  kept  for 
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growing  timber.  When  the  Government 
commenced  giving  away  rich  prairie  farms 
in  the  West  to  all  takers  who  would  settle 
on  them,  the  infertile  farms  were  wisely 
abandoned. 

Why  Maple-Trees  Will  Grow  in  a  Poor  Soil 

Thefe  is  no  doubt  that  sugar-mapl«s,  like 
all  other  trees,  will  grow  faster  in  a  good 
soil  than  in  a  poor  one.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  in  their  native  home,  where  the 
climate  suits  them,  they  will  grow  even  in 
a  poor  soil  and  do  very  well  \n  a  soil  too 
much  exhausted  to  produce  grain  or  grass 
in  paying  quantities,  because  of  their  ability 
to  extend  their  roots  so  much  farther  and 
deeper  in  search  of  food.  New  England 
is-the  native  home  of  the  sugar-maple.  For 
those  who  do  not  know  this  the  encyclo- 
pedias declare  it. 

There  is  not  a  hillside  in  New  England 
where  there  is  sufiicient  loose  earth  to  en- 
close their  roots  and-  sufficient  moisture  to 
sustain  them  on  which  small  maples  with 
proper  care  in  setting  could  not  be  made  to 
grow  to  a  fair  size. 

The  First  Cost  is  Practically  the  Only  Cost 

When  a  maple-orchard  is  planted  and  the 
trees  have  obtained  a  fair  start,  there  is 
no  further  trouble  or  expense,  and,  when 
large  enough,  sugar  can  be  made  from  their 
sap  year  after  year,  without  any  perceptible 
injury  to  the  trees. 

To  make  sugar  from  cane,  sorghum  or 
beets  there  must  be  the  same  never-ending 
labor  every  year  to  manure  the  land.  plow, 
plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crop,  extract 
the  juice  and  evaporate  it  by  boiling.  With 
maple-orchards  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  tap  the  trees,  gather  the  sap  and  boil  it 
down  to  sugar.  The  work  comes  in  the  early 
spring,  when  farm  work  is  not  pressing  and 
labor  is  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  later  in 
the  season,  when  beets  and  sorghum  are  to 
be  planted  and  hoed. 

Stop  Erosion  with  a  Sugar -Bush 

It  may  be  that  in  trying  to  supply  our 
country  with  sugar  from  cane,  sorghum  and 
beets  we  have  been  working  in  the  wrong 
direction.  There  is  waste  land  enough  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  which,  if 
planted  with  maple,  would  produce  more 
sugar  than  could  be  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  great  as  the  amount  is.  In  Ohio  and 
New  England  the  "sugar-bush"  is  esteemed, 
acre  for  acre,  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  farm. 

In  Ohio,  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and 

other  States  where  the  hillsides  have  been 
cleared  and  nearly  destroyed  for  farming 
purposes  by  gulleying.  the  best  way  to  stop 
the  destruction  is  to  set  out  maple-trees.  As 
a  means  of  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  set- 
ting the  maples,  other  quicker-growing  trees 
may  be  intermixed  with  them  and  cut  when 
they  have  reached  a  size  large  enough  to  be 
profitable. 


The  early  worm  gets  the  bird 


Burying  Peach-Orchards 

By  Florence  L.  Clark 
IN    THE   inter-mountain    fruit-valleys  of 

eastern  Colorado,  where  late  spring  frosts 
often  devastate,  the  burying  of  entire  peach- 
orchards  for  protection  is  a  common  prac- 
tice. The  new  venture  is  proving  so  efficient 
a  method  of  saving  the  peach  crop  that  more 
than  one  orchardist  has  dubbed  it  his  "mort- 
gage-lifter." In  areas  where  not  more  than 
one  full  crop  in  seven  or  eight  years  had 
been  previously  harvested,  annual  yields  are 
now  to  be  counted  on.  In  truth,  net  returns 
of  $25  from  a  single  peach-tree  thus  pro- 
tected are  not  uncommon. 

Irrigation  facilitates  the  task  of  burying 
the  trees.  Just  before  a  hard  freeze  is  due 
in  the  late  fall,  the  Colorado  orchardist  digs 
a  trench  to  each  peach-tree  which  he  expects 
to  "lay  down"  and  turns  on  the  water,  al- 
lowing it  to  run  until  the  soil  about  the 
roots  is  thoroughly  soaked.  He  then  can 
undermine  the  trees  and  bend  them  down 
with  little  difficulty.  They  art  hold  to  the 
ground  by  a  heavy  plank  or  by  ropes  until  a 
covering  of  hay  is  spread  over  them  and  a 
layer  of  dirt  shoveled  on  top  of  that.  Two 
inches  of  dirt  have  been  found  sufficient 
protection  in  thirty-below-zero  weather. 

The  Roots  are  Cut  When  the  Trees  are 
Planted 

Formerly  orchardists  made  no  special 
preparation  for  the  burying  of  their  pe.ich- 
trees  until  bearing-lime  approached,  .ind 
then  merely  cut  the  roots  on  the  side  of  the 
trees  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  ihey 
were  to  be  laid  down.  Nowadays,  howev  er, 
attention  is  given  to  future  buryings  at  the 
very  start  when  the  trees  arc  set  out.  The 
roots  on  two  opposite  sides  are  cut  off  btfore 
planting  takes  place.  The  little  trees  with 
their  roots  stretching  out  on  only  two  sides 
are  then  set  in  the  ground  with  these  roots 
at  ri.cht  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
orchardist  proposes  subsequently  to  lay 
them  down.  Pre\ailing  winds  and  con- 
venience in  irrigation  decide  the  direction 
of  the  laying  down. 

Orchards  are  left  prostrate  and  co\  ered 
until  the  last  bit  of  danger  from  frost  in  the 
spring  has  passed.  In  the  higher  localities 
this  danger  period  is  not  over  before  the 
tenth  of  May.  When  the  hay  and  dirt  are 
finally  removed,  a  mass  tl  pink  bloom  .trects 
the  eye  of  the  orchardist.    He  will  tell  you 
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-Every  improvement  made  on   a  building 
I  should  be  a  permanent  inprovement  and 
the  best  looking,   best  wearing  paint  for 
any  bauding  is 

UNITO  PAINT 

Yoa  save  money  when  you  buy  it--You 
save  money  when  you  app'y  it,  because 
^you  don't  have  to  repaint  as  often. 
*JNITO  Paints  aro  long-lived  paints 
—They  go  further— look  brighter,  and 
wear  longer  than  any  other,  or 
YOU  DON'T  PAY. 
We  want  to  send  you  free  samples 
of  UNITO  Prints- We  want  to  send 
you  our  book,  which  tells  yoa  how 
UNITO  Paint  makes  and  saves  money 
'  for  you,  and  also  tells  you  what  ban- 
kers, real  estate  men,  painters,  and 
investors  think  of  buildings  painted 
withUNITO  Pslnl.  WrIto  (orihis  book 
today--It  will  save  you  money  and  tell 
you  how  you  can  share  in  our  profits. 
THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY, 
United  Fact,  Building  Cleveland 


A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


TS  without  real  serious  meaning:  to 
J-  many  thousand  farmers  because 
ihey  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 


Wheel  Hoet 
and  DHlIt 


IMME 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing-,  cultivating-, 
weeding,  furrowing,  rid^ring-,  etc.,  ia  any 
gardeo,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  TOOre  combinations  at  $2-50  to  $12.00, 
Aslc  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new   booklet,    "Gardening  with 
Modem  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
"Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  . 
News  '—both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'GCO.^^^ 

Box  1382        Grenloch,N.  J.  .J^" 


JOHNSON'S 
and  PROVEN  SEEDS 

Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality. 
The  result  of  40  years'  expe- 
rience. Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1913  mailed  free 
to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 

ADDRESS 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BETTER  TREES-MORE  PROFITS  I 

Your  trees  are  inveEtments — don't  buy 
any   but  t)ie   best.     Sturdy   Lakeshore  | 
growths — strictly  guaranteed.    We  u 

the  very  best  French  seedlings — grown  for  vis—  | 
peaches  from  natural  seed. 

Write  for  free  catalog.  We'll  prove  to  you  that  | 
we  can  give  you  the  best  and  save  you  money. 

LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,   BOX  105,    GIRARO,  PENNA.  | 


I  Write  for" 
73rd 
Annual 
Catalogue 

fEllwanger  &  Barry 

I    Ht  Hope  Nurseries,  Bax  31C  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buy  vigorous,  healthy  fruit  and 
ornameulal  trees  and  plants  DI- 
EECT  from  the  Most  Complete  Nurs- 
ery Stock  in  America.  NO 
AGENT  S  COMMISSION  TO  PAY. 
Guaranteed  true  to  species,  packed 
carefully  and  shipped  promptly. 
World-wide  reputation.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  r 


What  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  mosli 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost.' 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mosi 
powerfai  and  efficient  hand  outiit.  Cap-j 
acity  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—! 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E. C  Brown  Co, ,     1 8  Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester, N.  Y.j 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

BMt  Uoney  Yalnei.    Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NDBSERIES. 
Box   5   Tippecaooe  Ciij,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  llixol%^.k"LM 

S2.0O,  Seed  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Koots.  "All  as  good  as 
grow."  Catalogue  free.   J-  G.  Prestage.  Allegan.  Slich. 

PflTATnirC  Beauty,  Bovee,  Carman,  t'obbler,  Giant.Hustler, 
rU  I  H  I  ULO  GreenMt.,King.Ohio,Queen,Peerless,Rose,Star, 
Longfellow.  6  Weeks,  Wonder.    C.  W,  FORD,    FItthars,  W,  Y. 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2C  &  UP 

Pear,  Cherry.  Strawberry,  etc. — Catalog  Free 
TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  152,  CLEVEUND,  TENN. 
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Gregory  Vegetables  Win 

YoH  will  win  next  fall  hy  gi  ow-    -l  _ 
ing  these,  sent  postpaid  for  only   *  vIC 
Edmand's   Beet,   Crosby   Sweet  Corn, 
Mammoth     Butter    Lettuce.  Earliest 
Scarlet  Radish,  Spinach  Swiss  Chard, 
also    Gregory's     Famous     Hubbard  j 
Squash, 

6Large  Padtets  of  Qioicesl  Seeds  for  10c  ] 

^  Fine  Catalog  Free  j 

Describes   the    best  vegetable, 
field  and  flower  seeds.    Gives  ^ 
honest    prices    for    "Honest  j 
Seeds."    Write  for  it  to-day.  j 

,        J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

■V'^vN^  227  Elm  SI.,  Marblebead,  Miss. 
f>6A  


it  is  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world.  Some- 
times if  the  season  be  late  tiny  peaches  will 
show  their  green  heads  amongst  the  pink 
blossoms. 

After  raising  the  tree,  a  brace  is  applied 
and  left  against  the  trunk  through  the  sum- 
mer. An  orchard  of  trees  all  propped  in 
this  manner,  their  branches  all  leaning  one 
way  and  showing  more  foliage  and  fruit  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other  presents  a  novel 
picture  to  the  Colorado  tourist. 

I  have  been  told  that  peach-orchards  sub- 
jected to  this  burying  treatment  were  short- 
lived. The  past  season  I  saw  one  weighted 
down  with  big,  luscious  Elberta  peaches.  It 
had  been  buried  for  ten  successive  winters 
and  had  yielded  six  full  crops. 


The  Downy  Woodpecker 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 

HAT  a  patient,  plodding  little  fellow  is 
Downy.  For  wlTenever  I  enter  the  wood- 
land nymph  s  domain  and  hear  .  a  gentle 
tapping,  tapping,  tapping,  I  know  that  cousin 
Downy  is  after  some  wood-boring  grub  that 
he  will  soon  reach  arid  extract  with  that 
barbed  tpngue  of  his. 

The  dead  limbs  of  the  forest  trees  harbor 
all  kinds  of  wood  insects,  and  it  is  these  that 
the  woodpeckers  feed  upon.  And  since  the 
insects  remain  in  the  wood  through  the  win- 


ter, these  little  birds  always  have  an  abun- 
dant food-supply  that  only  needs  to  be 
chiseled  out.  And  if  the  wood  be  fairly 
rotten,  how  the  chips  do  fly  !  With  such  a 
food-supply  that  only  needs  to  be  gathered, 
and  the  fact  that  Downy  excavates  a  neat 
little  hole  in  some  old  stub  where  he  can 
nestle  securely  and  warm  on  cold  winter 
nights,  ft-e  have  them  with  us  throughout  the 
year. 

Downy  also  delights  to  peck  at  a  bone  or 
piece  of  suet  fastened  to  a  pole  or  tree  ;  even 
in  the  heart  of  our  little  city  they  were 
regular  daily  visitors  to  the  suet  all  of  last 
winter.  While  they  ate  a  great  deal  of  it,  I 
observed,  too,  that  they  did  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  it,  but  would  go  and  drill  for 
grubs. 

They  are  whitish  luiderneath  and  black 
and  white  above,  the  male  having  a  red  spot 
on  his  head,  the  female  has  none.  Their 
small  size  and  shorter  bill  will  help  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  rarer  and  larger 
cousin,  the  hairy  woodpecker.  Downy  is  our 
most  common  woodpecker. 


Guide-Posts 

Getting  ahead  relates  rather  to  yourself 
than  to  the  procession. 

Time  saved  is  worth  as  much  to  you  as 
though  you  had  made  it  yourself. 

Greatness  may  make  a  nation  prosperous, 
but  prosperity  never  yet  made  a  nation  great. 

Folks  who  are  careless  of  their  ways 
never  take  much  interest  in  their  highways, 
either. 

The  hardship  that  keeps  some  people 
down  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  in  the 
morning. 

Most  any  poor  man's  excuse  for  not  being 
rich  is  better  than  some  rich  man's  excuse 
for  not  being  poor. 

When  a  man's  Mondays  are  blue,  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  he  is  not  spending  his 
Sundays  right. 

If  will-power  could  be  purchased  like 
gasolene-power,  probably  we  would  all  be 
mighty  personalities. 

The  deepest  furrow  any  man  ever  plowed 
was  cut  by  the  plowshare  of  anger  in  the 
heart  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  enough 
to  take  his  name.  Takes  forever  and  a  day 
to  fill  that  furrow  up. 

That  man  has  no  cause  to  worry  whose 
books  show  no  gain  over  last  year;  provided 
his  expense  account  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  necessary  cost  of  giving  his  boys  and 
girls   a   better   equipment   for   life's  work. 


Mature  your  crop  early 
HOW? 


The  market  gardener  gets  the  top  of 
the  market  for  early  produce,  and  the  gen- 
eral farmer  saves  many  dollars  from  early 
frosts  by  using  a  soluble,  high-grade  com- 
plete fertilizer,  like  one  of  our  Stockbridge 
manures.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it, 
A  crop,  like  a  calf,  will  grow  quicker  and 
healthier  on  a  full  ration,  but  the  ration 
must  be  right.  The 

Stockbridge  Manures 

offer  this  sort  of  ration  for  crops. 


The  Stockbridge  Manures 

were  formulated  by  the  late 
Professor  Stockbridge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  were  introduced 
forty  years  ago.  They  have 
been  improved  and  kept  up-to- 
date.  The  Stockbridge  and 
all  the  other  Bowker  brands 
are  soluble,  active,  sure. 
They  are  made  from  the  best 
materials  by  special  factory 
methods.  Prompt  service  and 
moderate  prices  go  with  them. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc- 
cupied territory.    Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you  if  your  act  at  once. 

Write  anyway  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendeir. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


89.  Lyman  Street,  Buffallo,  N.  Y.       55  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
72  Trinity  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1227  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  BIdg.,  CincinnatL 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


BUY  your  TREES  direct  from <he Grower 


Pay  enoug^h  to  get  the  best,  but  no  more.  "We  have  a  surplus  of  thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  wholesale  prices. 


10  Peach  trees,  4  to  6  ft.,  for 
6  Pear      "      5  to  6  ft.,  for 


$0.98 
.98 


6  Cherry  trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  for 
10  Apple      "     5  to  6  ft.,  for 


$0.75 
1.98 


Many  other  special  bargains.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  fresh  dug.  Hardy  Western  New 
York  crown     Guaranteed  trua  to  name  and  free  from  Scale.   Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

Established  1879.  L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  514  Cutler  Building,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y, 


^tJiCICm  ■'-Uen's  standard  varieties  are  hardy,  prolific, 
true  to  name.  All  shipments  from  fresh, 
BERRIES  vigorous  stock.  Buy  from  Allen.  largest  grow- 
*^  ^j-  jjgj.j.y  plants.    In  business  28  years.  Full 

line  strawberry,  raspberry  andsmall  fruitplants,  asparagus  and  privet. 

Write  for  illustrated  Berry  Book,  full  of  valuable  information.    Tells  how  to  grow 
berries  at  home  for  profit.    FREE  on  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Box  E-40  Salisbury,  Md. 


mm 


An  asparagus  bed  is  very  profitable  and  costs  little  in  time  or  money. 
Why  not  start  one?  My  stock  of  heavy  bearing,  standard  varieties  is 
carefully  bred  and  selected.  Fully  illustrated  and  described  in  my  book 
"Orchard  and  Garden  Guide."  Also  berry  plants,  shrubs,  fruits,  etc. 
Send  today  for  free  copy. 

Arthur  J.  Collins  Box  D  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


850.0001 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rooted 
Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lUc.  Desc. 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH  4  SON,  Box  E,  Freilonia,N.¥. 


Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Rape,  AKalfa, 


QCPn  PHRfU  Bcane,  Cow  Peas.  Hungarian  Millet, 
OCCLT  \^Uni1  Sug^ Cone.  Buckwheat,  BeedPoUtoes. 
etc.  Quality  first  class.  1100  acres.  Catalog  aod  oamples 
free  on  request.       W.  S.  SCARFF,       New  Carlielc,  Ohio 


Crushed  Limestone 


Yc —  Land 
Needs 
It 


Grow  big  crops 
such  as  are  harvested 
on  Western  irrigated  lands, 

Ground  Limestone  puis  tlie  soil  into  con 
dition  for  bumper  harvests.   You  probably  have 
an  abundance  of  Umestone  on  your  own  farm.  Yi 
can  crush  it  as  fine  as  sand  at  a  cost  of  65  cents  a  ton.  Think 
if.  You  never  heard  of  fertilizer  so  cheap.  Get  a 


Grind  It 
Your- 
self 


Wheeling  "^S'  Crusher 

and  make  your  own  supply.  Also  do  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  building.  There  is  a  big  field  here.  The  Wheeling 
crushes  any  kind  of  stone  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 
A  steel-built  machine— three  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  yet 
much  lighter  in  weight   Runs  on  6  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  on 
limed  land.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  every  statement  is  backed  by 
proof.  Get  this.   Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
"140  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 
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195.58_Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre 

Last  year  C.W.  Parker,  Jr.,  planted 
corn  for  his  Country  Boys'  Corn  Club 
Contest.    By  actual  weight  he  made  195.58 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre.    The  boy  who 
grew  this  corn  applied 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

as  a  top  dressing,  a  month  after  the  corn  was  planted,  at  the 
rate  of  loo  pounds  per  acre.      A  month  later  he  top 
dressed  again  at  the  same  rate.  , 

\Miy  not  try  it  yourself.'    Send  for  my  free  books 
about  Nitrate. 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
No  Branch  Officet 
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Crops  and  Soils 


I 

I    -  '   j 

How  I  Developed  My  Prolific 
Corn 

By  O.  M.  Conner 

HA\'IXG  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  readers  of  Farm  and  Flreside 
requesting  me  to  give  a  history  of  the 
"Prolific  Corn."  an  illustration  of  which 
was  published  in  Farm  and  Fireside  in  the 
January  4th  issue.  I  have  the  following  to 
say  :  First,  I  will  state  that  I  have  no  corn 
for  sale,  having  disposed  of  all  my  select 
seed  to  a  firm  with  which  I  have  no  con- 
nection. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  successful  in  developing  a 
strain  of  corn  which  likewise  will  produce 
from  two  to  five  good-sized  ears  to  the  stalk. 

I  Brought  the  Seed  from  South  Carolina 

While  in  South  Carolina  a  few  years  ago 
I  became  interested  in  the  wonderful  yields 
the  boys  of  that  section  were  getting  in  their 


mill 


Enough  "Bull"  Durham 
sold  last  year  to  roll 
approximately  22,000 
cigarettes  every  min- 
ute of  every  day. 


^T^HE  cowboy  rid- 
ing  his  lonely 
night  watch;  the  mil- 
lionaire at  his  club; 
the  toiler  in  the  fac- 
tory; the  "chief"  in 
his  office;  the  sailor 
before  the  mast;  the 
admiral  in  his  cabin;  the  soldier  in  the 
barracks;  the  general  in  his  "quarters"; 
men  of  every  nation,  occupation  and  class 
— -all  find  unequaled  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  good  old  "Bull"  Durham  To- 
bacco in  the  homely  5-cent  muslin  sack! 

oelnuine: 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

(FORTY  "ROLLINGS"  IN  EACH  5-CENT  MUSLIN  SACK) 

Last  year  alone  enough  "Bull"  Durham  was  sold  to 
make  approximately  12  billion  cigarettes — about  the  same 
number  as  all  brands  of  ready-made  cigarettes  in  this 
country  combined  I  This  proves  that  the  majority  of 
smokers  know  that  cigarettes  rolled  from  "Bull"  Durham 
Tobacco  afford  greater  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  than 
any  ready-made  cigarettes  they  can  buy  1 


Here  are  figures  every  smoker  should  know: 

10  ordinary  ready-made  cigarettes  cost 
10  better  ready-made  cigarettes  cost  . 
10  more  expensive  ready-made  cigarettes  cost 
A  book  of  'papers" 
free  luith  each 
5e  mutlin  tack 


5  cents 
10  cents 
25  cents 


A(\  of  the  very  best  possible 
T"vf  cigarettes,  rolled  from  one 
muslin  sack  of  "Bull"  C 
Durham,  cost     .    .    .  *^  cents 

Get  a  5-cent  muslin  sack  of  "Bull"  Durham /o^/ar 
at  the  nearest  dealer's — pack  some  in  your  pipe  or 
roll  some  in  a  cigarette  —  and  learn  luhy  "'Bull" 
Durham  has  been  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of 
the  world  for  three  generations — smoked  by  more 
millions  of  men  than  all  other  high-grade  tobaccos 
combined/ 


FaTm  and  Fireside,  March    I,  J 913 

"one-acre"  contests,  which  were  making 
over  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  so  1 
started  to  investigate  how  they  succeeded  in 
securing  such  bountiful  yields. 

I  found  that  they  manured  and  used  fer^ 
tilizers  of  different  kinds  to  bring  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil  up  to  the  tighest  notch, 
then  gave  it  the  best  of  care  and  cultivation; 
but  the  most  important  part  was  the  variety 
of  seed-corn  they  were  using.  It  was  a 
prolific  com  bearing  from  two  to  four  ears 
to  a  stalk. 

Believing  that  what  could  be  done  there 
could  be  duplicated  in  the  richer  corn  belt- 
of  the  Xorth  if  it  were  managed  right.  I 
secured  for  seed  less  than  one  pound  of  a 
certain  kind  of  corn  that  appealed  to  me  as 
being  the  kind  I  wished  to  breed  from  and 
develop  on  my  farm  in  Greene  County.  Ohio. 

My  First  Crop 

I  brought  it  to  Ohio,  and  the  next  spring 
selected  a  very  fertile  plat  of  ground,  pre- 
pared it  very  carefully,  putting  it  in  nne 
condition.  I  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  two  grains  to  the  hill,  two  feet  apart. 
It  was  planted  on  May  6th.  In  five  days  it 
was  up  with  scarcely  a  grain  missing.  It 
was  then  given  very  careful  cultivation,  and 
when  two  feet  high  it  was  given  a  coat  of 
fertilizer  worked  thoroughly  into  the  soil. 

It  was  cultivated  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  inches  deep.    When  the  corn  be4-in 
to  tassel,  I  removed  all  the  tassels  from 
stalks  that  did  not  show  the  desired  poi.:  - 
leaving  only  the  earliest  and  strongest  i  - 
sets  to  fertilize  the  ears. 

This  plat  matured  and  was  ready  to  cut 
the  last  of  September,  It  made  a  yield,  w'..  r. 
gathered,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-e: . 
bushels  to  the  acre,  producing  from  two 
fi\  e  ears       the  stalk. 

Some  Soil  Tests 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  field 
planting  tried  out  on  different  kinds  of  soil. 
One  piece  of  good  black  loam  was  plowed 
and  put  in  good  condition,  the  corn  planted 
with  a  two-horse  check-row  corn-planter  on 
May  4th,  It  was  cultivated  four  times  with 
a  two-horse  riding  cultivator  with  four  small 
shovels  to  the  side.  I  used  shallow  cultiva- 
tion not  over  three  inches  in  depth.  The 
corn  matured  early,  being  cut  and  put  in 
the  shock  September  15th. 

Xo  manure  or  fertilizer  was  used  on  this 
piece,  as  the  land  was  naturally  of  a  good 
quality.  The  yield  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

Wishing  to  test  the  corn  on  land  that  had 
been  cropped  continuously  for  twenty-five 
years,  everything  being  taken  off  and  noth- 
ing put  back.  I  selected  one-half  acre  and 
gave  it  a  light  coat  of  manure  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  over  a  year. 
It  was  then  plowed  and  put  in  condition  for 
planting  the  first  week  in  May.  I  cultivated 
four  times  and  hoed  it  once. 

About  August  1st  a  heavy  wind-storm 
blew  down  and  broke  off  about  one  half  of 
it.  On  September  10th  the  corn  was  ready 
to  pur  in  shock.  It  was  husked  and  weighed 
November  12th,  yielding  forty-one  bushels 
and  fifteen  pounds  to  the  half-acre,  which  I 
considered  a  good  yield,  considering  the  kind 
of  soil  and  the  amount  the  crop  was  damaged 
by  the  wind-storm. 

Primarily  a  Fodder-Corn 

I  will  now  give  a  description  of  the  corn. 

It  is  a  large  heavy  stalk  with  short  joints 
hea\  ily  bladed,  the  blades  being  one  third 
wider  and  one  third  longer  than  the  one- 
oared  variety  of  corn  :  they  hold  to  the 
stalk  when  matured,  not  shedding  the  lower 
blades  like  our  common  varieties.  As  the 
j  joints  are  close  and  blades  heavy  and  stalks 
I  growing  from  nine  to  twelve  feel  tall,  it 
makes  double  the  amount  of  fodder  that 
ordinary  corn  does. 

The  color  of  grain  and  cob  is  white,  the 
a\  erage  length  of  ears  being  eight  and  one- 
half  inches._  The  cob  is  small,  with  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  rows  of  grain  to  the  ear. 
The  stalks  bear  from  two  to  five  ears  each, 
and  the  corn  matures  in  from  one  hundred 
and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

As  to  feeding  qualities,  we  find  it  is  as 
good  as  any  we  have  ever  used.  We  fat- 
tened our  hogs  we  butchered  this  year  on 
this  corn. 

For  ensilage  this  corn  is  also  good,  be- 
cause it  produces  double  the  atnount  of 
fodder  per  acre,  and  being  so  heavily  eared 
it  requires  but  little,  if  any,  grain  to  com- 
plete the  ration. 

I  am  now  breeding  a  "Yellow  Dent  Pro- 
lific Corn"  which  I  believe  will  equal,  if  not 
excel,  the  white  variety  which  I  am  raising 
and  expect  to  continue  raising,  as  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it. 


Give  a  falsehood  neither  room  nor  rumor. 

If  you  have  but  one  talent,  bury  yourself 
in  that  talent. 

The  time  to  see  a  doctor  is  while  you  are 
well  enough  to  go  to  him. 

He  who  thought  ignorance  bliss  and  found 
it  blister  would  do  jolly  well  to  get  wise. 

Farmers  would  like  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  good  country  roads  belong  to  the 
pton'e  who  live  on  them  jusi  a  little  more 
tli;iii  ill'-  l  ily  pi  '  ii'i   " 'i"  i!i  'I  T  "M  thiMi. 


RelulUe  and  Full  of  Life 

i SPECIAL  OFFER 

i  Mada  to  build  Now  Business.   A.  trial 
^wiil  make  you  oar  permanent  oustomer, 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  «ie'l 

Itrorth  Idc;  Lettuce,  VZ  iciaus,  worth  ISc;  i 
kTomatoes,  U  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Tunilp»  7  ' 
^splendid,  worlh  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties,  , 

worth  15c;  10  Spring  FlowcrLnip  Bulbs, 
^WOrth  25c — 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  SLOO. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 


to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive 
this  Tftlaable  collection  of  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beaatlial 
.Seed  and  Plant  Book,  tells  all  about  Buck- 
ftbee'e  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  ©to. 

^H.W.BUCKBEE 

3107  Buckbeo  Street 

Boc^ord,  minoii 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Thiak  of  finding  one  to  eleven  So  bills  in  the 
hirrow,  on  every  acre  you  plant.    It's  been 
done  many  times.   Plant  the  ^a. 
•spaces  you  skip,  sell  the 
potatoes,  and  you've 
got  the  money.  No 
extra   land,  no 
fxtra  work.  It 
costs  no  more 
to  prepare 


ground, 
fertiJize, 
cii  It  irate. 
si>ray  aii'l 
rtig  s  per- 
feelgtantl. 


^.AftV  ma- 

chine  soon 
pays  for  itself 
and  yet  puts  real 
money  intoyourpocket. 
One  seed  piece   in  every 
space  and  one  only.  Uni- 
form spacing.   No  injury  to 
seed.   Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  it  and  write  us  for  free 
booklet.   ''i"o  per  cent 
Potato  Planting:'  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden 
ttiols,  Spra>'ei's.  etc. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 
Box  1386     Grenloch,  N.J. 


B><  FREE  BOOK  on 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  neAv  book 
entitled  "aover.the  Great  $Cash  Money  Crop$." 
It  tells  you  how  to  gret  a  sure  "catch"  first  plant- 
ing; how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation;  about 
clover  as  a  soil  enricher;  how  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production ;  how  to  ^ow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed — that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  beat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  "clover  sickness**  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen. 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  a  copy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once. 
6ALLDWA?  BROS.-BOWMANCO..  BOX  748  K  WATERLOO,  lA. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Grain  Drill 

It'  this  drill  don't  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  our 
'uankers  will  pay  you  S'lO.OOO  fn  case  we  fail  to 
return  your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways. 
It  sows  all  kinds  of  seed  grain.  Strong,  durable, 
accurate.  High,  broad-tire  wheels  make  draft 
iight.  Big  ca- 

paci  ty  seed  On  30  Days'  Free  Trial 

box.    Special       $10,000  Gaaraotee  Protects  Yoa 

ow  price  this 

year.  Buy  di- 
rect and  aave 
money.  Write 
quick  for  cata- 
log find  quota- 
tions. 

HERHLERSZOOK 
COMPANY 
Bos  112, 
Belleville,  Pa. 


I oney's  H o m eM alter Colleciion 


lO— TREES  AND  PLANTS— SSc 

1  Uvdrangea  Shnib;l  Gen.  Jack  Rose:  1  VeU.  r^t.  Juhn  Ea.Pf-ach; 
1  Eri«rta  L.  Peach:  1  Red  .Vst.,  Sniumer:  1  Fall  PippiD  Apple:  1 
MuDtiiKireni'y  Cherry;  1  Malonejr  Prune;  1  I-ombani  Plum;  1  Eart- 
iett  Pear,  Summer.  "  A||  first-clsss.  4-5  ft.  for  B5c. 
\Vrit«  today  for  our  FREE  wholesale,  illustrated  catalogoe, 
ng  a  description  of  varieties,  season  o£  ripening,  etc, 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  70  Main  Si.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

-9  years.  Unosvllle's  IMoneer  Wholesale  \nrseries. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  Send  for 
and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  F  d  f  p 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  rtnnxr 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest  ^  " 
growers  of  arape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  -the  country. 
T.  S.  HtJBEAKD  CO.,       Box  30,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  ' 


No  Crank  Needed 

with  this  Endme 

  -O  , 


Easy,  sure -starting,  without  any  possibility 
of  luck-back,  is  one  of  the  many  features 
that  have  estabbshed  the  reputation  for 
excellence  of  these  engines.  Over  30,000 
horse  power  now  in  successful  operation. 
Material  and  workmanship  faultless. 

Jacobson  Engines 

develop  one-third  more  than  rated  capacity. 
Box  base  gives  rigidity  and  strength,  pre- 
vents oil-soaked  floors,  affords  real  pro- 
tection against  fires.   Write  for  booklets. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 


The  Use  of  Explosives  in  Clearing 
Land 

[CONTI.NLED  FROM  P.^GE  4] 

end  of  which  is  fastened  a  cross-bar,  for 
turning  the  same ;  a  wooden  tamping-stick 
to  press  back  the  dirt  after  the  charge  has 
been  placed  in  the  hole,  and  a  cap-crimper 
or   small   pair  of 
pliers    to  fasten 
the  blasting-cap 
to    the    fuse  are 
really    all  the 
necessary  tools. 

The  stump-pul- 
ler of  the  tripod 
type  will  lift 
stones  weighing 
many  tons,  but  to 
be  hauled  and 
handled  easily  the 
stone  must  also 
be  broken  up. 
Dynamite  will  not 
only  blow  out 
boulders  of  every 
description,  but  it 
will  also  break 
them  into  smaller 
pieces.  To  split  up 
a   stone   a  few 
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The  tools  used 


holes  should  be  drilled  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  charge,  but  often  dynamite  simply 
laid  on  top  of  the  stone,  covered  with  some 
damp  clay  or,  better,  placed  underneath  next 
to  a  flattened  or  concave  surface  will  do 
the  work  more  quickly. 


Cistern  Fed  by  a  Tile-Drain 

By  E.  S.  Richardson 

T'HE  picture  shows  a  cistern  fed  by  a  tile- 
drain.  This  cistern  was  dug  about  1900. 
It  is  ten  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in  diaineter. 
The  farmer  who  made  it  walled  it  up  with 
brick  set  on  edge  until  about  one  foot  froin 
the  top  'of  the  ground,  then  he  laid  the  brick 
on  their  sides  and  arched  it  over,  and  it 
stood  it  well  until  the  winter^of  1911-1912, 
which  was  too  severe  and  caused  the  arched 
part  of  it  to  fall  in.  But  he  intends  cover- 
ing it-  with  a  reinforced  cement  top  and 
putting  a  large  sewer-tile  in  the  center  as 
an  opening  for  pump  or  to  clean  it  out. 

^^'hen  he  .made  this  cistern,  he  had  two 
objects  in  view.  First,  he  wished  to  tile  this 
field,  but  the  outlet  was  not  very  good,  so 
he  put  this  cistern  in  arid  ran  the  tile-drain 


The  water  is  always  cool 

into  it  and  made  another  hole  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  cistern  a  little  lower  down, 
which  enters  into  an  open  ditch  on  the  road- 
side. Second,  the  field  was  a  permanent 
pasture-lot,  and  this  cistern  furnishes  water 
for  the  stock  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
During  the  thrashing  season  of  the  year, 
thrashermen  come  long  distances  to  fill  their 
tanks. 

Where  a  farmer  does  not  have  water  in 
his  pastures,  he  could  place  a  cistern  on  a 
line  of  the  drain  at  a  fence  between  two 
pasture-lots,  then  it  could  be  used  for  either 
or  both.  The  stock  appreciate  a  cool  drink 
at  noon  during  the  long,  hot,  summer  days 
and  would  reward  the  farmer  for  this  little 
expense  and  trouble.  Of  course,  the  water 
for  the  stock  would  have  to  be  pumped. 


As  to  Culture 

By  Ramsey  Benson 
THOUGH  the  merest  of  tnere  farmers, 
Amzi  dares  to  have  his  opinion  of  what 
is  commonly  called  culture.  He  frankly 
believes  it  no  better  than  it  should  be.  And 
in  that  connection  ■  he  has  a  bone  to  pick 
with  the  schools. 

"Boys  and  girls,"  he  declares,  "encounter 
a  thousand  and  one  influences  which  con- 
spire to  teach  them  a  false  sense  of  relative 
values,  to  esteem  the  things  that  are  not 
worth  while,  and  the  chief  concern  of  the 
schools  ought,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to 
be  to  counteract  these  influences.  But  is 
it  ?  Ask  my  neighbor  in  the  big  house  across 
the  fields  yonder,  who  sent  his  two  sons 
through  the  university. 

"The  university,  by  the  way.  costs  us  tax- 
payers a  cool  million  a  year,  but  what  it  did, 
or  rather  permitted  to  be  done,  to  those  fine 
young  men  I  don't  like  to  think  about." 

He  is  inclined  to  put  a  good  share  of  the 
blame  on  big  business.  Big  business  favors 
any  old  sense  of  relative  values  which  will 
make  things  hum  commercially,  and  its  sway 
is  pretty  much  universal. 

"But  no  business."  argues  .Amzi.  "can  by 
its  bigness  make  no  for  <iwarfed  ideals." 


^■iiiJii@Mg@ilii@K^ii!^ 


The  Best  Bargain  You  Ever  Made 


TTOW  do  you  measure  the  value  of  a  bargain? 
Suppose  you  bought  an  engine  that  did  practically 
all  of  3'our  hardest  work  for  you — sa-wing,  pumping, 
grinding,  etc. —and  that  paid  for  itself  in  a  short  time.    'Would  you 
call  that  a  good  bargain? 

An  I  H  C  engine  will  do  all  that,  and  more.  Having  paid  for  itself, 
it  continues  to  earn  its  way  by  working  steadily  year  after  year  until 
you,  like  our  Clay  County  friend  who  has  used  an  I  H  C  engine  for 
six  years,  will  say,  "  My  I  H  C  engine  is  the  best  bargain  I  ever  made." 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

are  thorough  y  dependable,  and  unusually  durable.  Th  me-grained, 
grey  cast  iro  cylinders  and  pistons  are  worked  together  to  a  perfect 
fit.  The  ground  piston  rings  insure  maximum  pow.  r  from  the  explo- 
sion. The  ignition  apparatus  -.an  be  understood  at  a  glance.  The 
fuel  mixer  is  the  most  effective  and  simplest  known.  Moving  parts  are 
perfectly  balanced.    Bearings  are  large  nd  car  fully  fitted. 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  all  s  yip-  —  vertical  and  horizontal,  por- 
table and  stationary,  air  and  water-coo'  d;  in  sizes  from  1  to  SO-horse 
power,  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  distillate,  kerosene 
or  alcohol.  Gasoline  and  kerosene  tractors,  12  to  60-horse  power. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  good  points  of  the 
I  H  C  engine.    Get  catalogue  from  him,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 
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These  Harrows  Are  For 

Intensive  Tillage 


forged- 
edge 
Diskt 


Cut^w^y 


Remember,   the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
"cutaway";  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har- 
row, the  original  reversible ;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.    CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs 
compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame, 
which  is  the    tecret  of    successful  double 
action  harrows.    That  is  one  reason  why 

AI/  Cutaway  i4^^ise>       double  action  Harrows gimd  and  pulveiizethe  soil 

Single  Action    @E^^^^  %  \!tiAVi  other  harrows.     CUTAWAY  double 

Harrows  Are     ^f^^  actions  are  all  equipped    with   the  detachable 

ReversibU  \  ^    j^4r  jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 

in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
a  tongue  or  tongueless  ma  chine  as  desired.  Both 
the  single  action  and  the  doubleaction  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  worls.  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famom  CLARK  cutlery 
steel  distcf,  forged  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.  If  he 
can't,  write  us.  Ask  for  new  48-page  book, 
*^T/ie  SotI  and   I ntensive  Tilla-xe.'* 

Cuta'way  Harro'W  Go.       854  Main  street.  Hi^^anuma  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  "Cutaway''  implements 


The  Name  Burpee 


is  known  the  world  over  as  syn- 
onymous with  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow!  Are  Voi'  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  selected  seeds 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers  ?  If  so.  it  may  prove  of  mutual  interest  if  you 
write  to-<lay  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  The  New  Burpee-Annual.  This  is  a  bright  book  of 
180  pages  that  is  intensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Shall 

is  your  address  ?  Our  address  is,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Your  fruit  is  not  at  its  best  in 
yield,  flavor,  color  or  shipping 
qualities  unless  the  Potash  supply 
is  adequate  and  available. 

A  fertilizer  for  fruit  should  contain 
at  least  12%  Potash 

Many  growers  use  annually  200  lbs.  Muriate 
of  Potash  per  acre. 

Potash  also  insures  strong  wood  and  early  and 
continuous  bearing. 

Write  us  for  prices  if  your  dealer  doesn't 
carry  Potash  Salts;  also  for  our  free  books 
with  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

42  ^Broadway.  New  York 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  BIdg..  New  Orleans 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg..  Savannah 
Empire  Bklg.,  AtlenWp^-  ■       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Let  Me  Pay  The 
Postage  Te  You — On 

My  Big  Free  Book 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he'll  save  you  525  to  S40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi- 
cles and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps' new  book.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasms  7vky'J.S7,W0  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory— on 
30  days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every- 
thing is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de- 
scribed and  aU  guaranteed.     Why  not  get 
Phelps'book  soyoucancompare  with  others. 
Phelps  pays  i)ostage  if  you  write  him  a  let- 
ter or  postaL  Just  say  "Send  Book." 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
station  27  Columbus,  Ohio 


Do  you  know  how  a  vehicle 
should  be  tested?  Then  write 
at  once  for  our  interesting 
book  and  learn  how  to  find  out 
what  is  under  the  paint — This  book  will  also  tell 
you  all  about 

UNITO  VEHICLES 

Tested  —  True  —  Trusty 

The  kind  that  saves  you  money — The  kind  that 
ra'jst  be  right  or  you  don't  pay— We  want  you 
to  have  this  book.  We  want  you  to  know  U  N ITO 
Harness  too — so  write  today  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  share  in  our  profits. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
308  United  Factories  Bailding  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TheNatAfra 


At  Prlc  

Tou  must  be  Satisfied  or  NO  PAY 
We  will  send  samp  lea  of  U>aTO  Ready  Roof- 
ing, and  tell  you  how  to  test  it  to  prove  that  it 
pays  to  buy  the  UNITO.  We  want  to  send  you 
our  free  Roofing  Book,  It  shows  how  Roofing  is 
made.  Fn  the  making  of  UNITO  Ready  Roof- 
ing neither  conTict  nor  child  labor  Is  em- 
ployed. Write  today  and  leam  how  vou  can  save. 
,  THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
146Uaited  Factories  Bldg.      dereland,  Ohio  a 


10  FRUIT  TREES 

Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

ISeckelFear  1  Blng  Cherry  1  Hclmtoih  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Niagara  Feacb     1  Abundance  Flam  1  Orange  Quince 

1  Keine  Claude  Flum 
AU  trees  first  class,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogiie  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paiii. 
r.W  .  Wells'  Wholesale  NniBeries,  Box22  SanBTille,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
ble Packages  and 
of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  fre^  u^rv  -  saving  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

Larg)><<t  hartwry  of  its  Kind  in  thf  Connrry. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Boi  109.  Nev>  Albany,  Ind. 


> 

'    'y  HE  accurate  planting  by  ACME 
Planters — at  an  even  depth — goes 
a  long  way  towards  insuring  good 
stands. 

Besides  that,  ACME  Planters  are  light, 
strong,  seldom,  if  ever,  need  repairs,  and 
often  cut  the  labor  of  planting  two-thirds. 
All  dealers  can  sell 


ACME 


CORN   &  POTATO 

PLANTERS 


ACME 
ROTARY 

CORN  PLANTER 
$17.5 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  just  the  one  you  need, 
write  for  our  free  booklet  "The  Acme  of 
Potato  Profit"  and  look  over  our  big  line. 
\'ou  are  sure  to  find  one  there — 300,000 
farmers  have.  Make  certain  that  your  next 
planter  has  the  ACME  Trade  Mark. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 

308  Front  Street 
Traverse  City  Michigan 


POTATO 
PLANTER 


Seed  Clover  Heavily  for  Hay 

By  W.  F.  Massey 
T  AM  asked  by  a  Kentucky  reader  how  to 
*  make  a  hilly  field  of  twelve  acres,  now*in 
native  grasses,  weeds  and  rye,  serie  as  a 
pasture  for  twelve  head  of  cattle.  There 
are  on  the  farm  three  other  twelve-acre 
fields  in  rj-e.  which  are  to  be  turned  under 
for  the  good  of  the  land,  which  is  getting 
thin.  These  other  three  fields  cannot  be 
pastured  later  than  May  1st.  My  inquirer 
wishes  to  improve  the  pasture  if  possible 
without  plowing. 

Twelve  head  of  cattle  will  soon  eat  down 
the  rye  on  twelve  acres,  especially  if  the 
field  is  but  partly  in  rye.  It  takes  very  heavy 
grass  to  carry  one  animal  per  acre.  It  would 
be  better  to  pasture  all  the  fields  moderately 
and  then  put  the  land  into  a  regular  rotation 
for  its  improvement. 

Sow  timothy  and  clover  on  mornings  when 
the  land  is  cracked  by  frost,  and  the  sun 
will  thaw  it  during  the  day  and  so  cover 
the  seed.  But  much  pasturage  cannot  be 
expected  from  it  the  first  season.  The  part 
of  the  field  that  is  in  wild  grass  and  weeds 
cannot  be  gotten  into  grass  properly  except 
by  thorough  breaking  and  preparation.  Plow 
it  and  seed  to  oats  in  early  spring,  and  seed 
to  grass  and  clover  with  the  oats. 

Fifteen  Pounds  of  Seed  per  Acre 

Many  think  that  it  is  harder  to  get  grass 
with  oats  than  with  fall-sown  grain,  but 
years  ago.  when  I  was  running  a  large  stock 
farm,  I  found  that  I  always  got  a  g6od  stand 
of  grass  on  land  freshly  prepared  in  the 
spring  with  oats.  The  important  matter  is 
to  use  plenty  of  seed.  My  neighbors  used  to 
laugh  at  nie  for  sowing  fifteen  pounds  of 
clover-seed  an  acre,  but  my  stand  was  always 
so  much  better  than  theirs  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  seed  amounted  to  little,  as  the 
crop  far  more  than  paid  the  difference.  Cut 
the  spring-sown  oats  when  in  the  milk,  and 
feed  them.  Sow  cow-peas  in  late  May,  and 
either  pasture  them  or  cut  for  feed.  If 
cattle  are  turned  on  peas  before  they  bloom, 
they  can  eat  them  down,  and  then  being 
taken  off  a  while  the  peas  will  start  up  again. 

1  once  pastured  peas  down  three  times 
before  they  gave  it  up.  Essex  rape  can  be 
sown  on  good  soil  in  March,  cut  and  fed 
green,  or  if  preferred  cut  the  gree.i  rye  and 
feed  it.  Cattle  kept  up  and  fed  green  stuff 
in  the  stable  will  make  you  a  great  lot  of 
manure  that  will  do  as  much  good  as  turning 
under  the  green  stuff'.  But  spring-grown 
grass  and  clover  will  give  little  pasturage 
the  iirst  season  and  should  not  be  pastured 
much  if  the  future  sod  is  desired. 


Tlie  Carman  No.  1  Potato 

By  A.  J.  Legg 
COME  fifteen  years  ago  the  West  Virginia 
Horticviltural  Society  offered  to  furnish 
five-pound  packages  of  five  different  va- 
rieties of  potatoes  free  for  trial  to  farm- 
ers of.the  State  who  would  pay  the  express 
charges  on  them. 

I  sent  for  one  of  these  trial  packages  and 
got  Carman  Xo.  1.  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
three  other  vareties.    They  were  planted  in 


Representative  samples  of  Carman  No.  J 

carefully  marked  plats,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  all  other  varieties  except  Carman  No.  1 

were  discarded. 

I  hT\  e  tried  a  number  of  other  different 


Come  —  Farm  Where  Success  is  Sure 


WHY  waste  time  and  wear  out  your  life  working  an  Eastern  farm 
Sacramento  V  alley,  California,  will  produce  many  times  more 
profit  to  the  acre,  with  less  work  and  worr>'.    In  Northern  Cal 
fornia  the  soil  is  richer,  sun  shines  more  often  and  irrigation  makes  you 
independent  of  the  rain  and  drought. 

Oranges,  alfalfa  and  all  fruits,  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  mature 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  Northern  California. 

Stock  and  poultry  are  easier  to  rai»e  and  produce  more  because  the  climate  !s 
milder,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  where  green  feed  grows  in 
abundance. 

.Markets  are  near,  with  cheap  railroad,  river  and  trolley  transportation. 

Investigate  these  wonderful  farms;  large  acreage  is  unnecessary. 

"TWENTY'S  PLENTY— FORTY'S  A  FORTUNE" 

Read  caref'illy  this  table  of  profits  and  note  the  production  to  the  acre;  you 
will  then  understand  why  the  Kuhn  irrigated  farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are 
monev  makers. 


Alfalfa  

AlmondB  .... 

Apples  

Apricots  .... 
Asparagus   .  .  . 

Beans   

Blackberries  .  . 
Cherries  .  .  .  . 
English  Walnuts 

FlKS  

Orapes  Raisin)  . 
Orapes  Table  .  . 
Orapes  <Winei  .  . 


$60  to 
80  to 
100  to 
lOO  to 
too  to 
60  to 
150  to 
150  to 
125  to 
100  to 
80  to 
75  to 
00  to 


$100 
100 
300 
150 
260 
lOO 
30O 
300 
300 
200 
150 
150 
150 


Lemons  .... 
Loganberries  . 

Olives  

Oranges  .... 
Peaches  .... 

Pears  

PI Unas   

Potatoes   'Irish I 
PotatOHS  iSweet) 
Prunes  .  . 
Strawberries 
Sugar  Beets    .  . 
Tomatoes    .  .  . 


$1,'50  to  $300 
1 50  to  300 
lOO  to 
200  to 
200  to 
150  to 
lOO  to 
100  to 
lOO  to 
125  to 
800  to 
40  to 
100  to 


20O 
400 
300 
300 
20O 
150 
150 
200 
30O 
75 
160 


Write  today  and  le.irn  of  people  who  are  making  big  money  to-day  on  Kuhn's 
Sacramento  Valley  Farms,  the  profits  paying  the  purchase  price. 

Don't  delay  if  you  arc  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  every  day  now  sees  new 
settlers  moving  on  this  land  and  the  best  farms  go  fir^t. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  1S7 

S 1  1  Wood  Street.  PitUburgh.  Pa. 

CHICAGO.  ILL..  13"  South  La  Salle  Street  HKW  YORK.  N.  Y.,.101  Fifth  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT..,       Market  Street  WILLOWS.  OAL.,  4*)  Sycamore  Street 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  1  ,'1913 

kinds  of  potatoes  since  that  time,  but  have 
never  found  any  potato  that  suited  me  for 
the  main  crop  as  well  as  Carman  Xo.  1. 

This  variety  is  a  medium  early,  rather 
short,  thick  potato  with  shallow  eyes.  In  a 
good  soil  they- grow  large,  but  are  always 
smooth  and  never  have  hollow  places  in 
them,  no  matter  how  large  they  grow.  When 
cooked,  they  are  tender  and  very  dry. 

There  are  very  few  small  potatoes  in  the 
hill  if  they  are  planted  in  a  good  soil  and 
well  cultivated. 

The  Early  Rose  potato  is  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Carman  Xo.  1,  but  I  think  that  in 
every  other  respect  the  Carman  is  superior 
to  the  Early  Rose.  The  three  Carman  pota- 
toes in  the  picture  weigh  two  and  one-half 
pounds.  , 


E,stimating  the  Value  of 
Fertilizers 

By  L>-nford  J.  Haynes 

SERS  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers should  learn  to  base 
values  upon  the  actual  amount 
of  plant-food  contained  in  the 
fertilizer  and  not  upon  the  price 
of  the  goods  per  ton.  One  brand 
may  be  cheaper  at  $40  a  ton  than 
another  is  at  S20,  because  it  fur- 
nishes the  fertilizer  at  a  less  cost 
When  farmers  begin  to  judge 
values  by  the  actual  amount  of  fertility  a 
dollar  will  buy.  regardless  of  how  much 
weight  of  carrier  goes  with  it.  they  will  have 
solved  the  first  step  of  economical  fertilizer- 
buying. 

The  largest  portion  of  any  commercial 
fertilizer,  including  the  highest  brands,  is 
worthless  from  a  fertility  point  of  view,  and 
is  known  simply  as  a  carrier.  For  illustra- 
tion it  might  be  thought  of  in  comparing  it 
with  quantities  of  cream  containing  butter- 
fat  of  various  percentages. 

An  Elxample  in  Butter  Prices 

One  hundred  pounds  of  15  per  cent,  cream 
when  churned  would  yield  a  little  over  17.5 
pounds  of  butter,  while  the  same  amount  of 
25  per  cent,  cream  would  contain  about  29 
pounds  of  actual  butter.  If  one  were  buying 
butter  in  the  cream  before  churned,  the  lat- 
ter would  be  as  cheap  at  S9.92  per  hundred 
pounds  as  the  former  at  $5.95.  Sixty  pounds 
of  the  high-grade  cream  would  be  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  low  grade.  A 
person  buying  blindly  might  choose  the  low- 
grade  at  SS  per  hundred  in  preference  to 
the  high  testing  at  S9.92,  and  by  so  doing 
pay  45  cents  a  pound  for  the  butter  con- 
tained, while  he  could  buy  it  at  34  cents 
per  pound  in  the  cream  costing  the  most 
money. 

It  is  practically  the  same  with  commercial 
fertilizers,  except  that  the  ni:iteri,-.l  wanted 
is  plant-food  compounds  instead  oi  butter. 
It  is  the  cost  of  this  material  that  ought  to 
be  considered,  the  amoimt  a  dollar  will  buy. 
and  this  can  be  determined  only  by  a  study 
of  the  guaranteed  analysis  in  connection 
with  the  price,  and  by  comparing  the  prices 
with  the  cost  of  fertility  in  other  brands. 

There  are  three  elements  which  one  buys 
in  fertilizers :  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  pot.ish.  As  a  basis  for  figuring 
these,  the  cost  when  bought  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate  and  the  muriate  of 
potash  may  be  taken.  .At  $60  a  ton,  nitrate 
of  soda  containing  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
will  give  300  pounds  to  the  ton  at  a  net  cost 
of  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  nitrogen;  at  $45 
a  ton.  muriate  of  potash  containing  48  per 
cent  of  potash  will  .give  960  pounds  of  . 
actual  potash  at  a  net  cost  of  about  4^-5 
cents  a  pound  for  the  potash,  and  at  $13  a 
ton  for  acid  phosphate  containing  14  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  the  net  cost  of  the 
280  pounds  contained  in  a  ton  will  be  about 
the  same  as  the  potash. 

Study  the  Tag 

In  examining  a  fertilizer  tag.  first  get  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  the  three  elemerMs 
mentioned,  multiply  the  percentage  of  each 
by  two  thousand  to  get  the  amount  furnished 
in  a  ton,  and  then  multiply  the  amounts 
furnished  by  the  basic  prices  for  which  they 
may  be  purchased.  Add  these  together, 
allow  a  few  dollars  for  the  expense  of  mix- 
ing, freight  and  commission,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  approximate  value  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, or  the  cost  for  which  one  could  mix 
it  himself. 

For  example,  if  the  tag  read  1  per  cent, 
nitrogen.  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and 
5  per  cent,  potash,  it  would  be : 

1  f/r  of  2,000:   20  tb  N.,  @  20c   $4.00 

10  9t  of  2,000  :  200  tb  P.  A.,  @  4j4c. .  9.0U 
5  "(  of  2,000:  100  lb  Pot.,  @  5c   5.00 


$18,011 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  any  brand  and  the  approximate 
value  estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. A  few  minutes  of  figuring  soon  will 
impress  one  with  the  fact  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  high-grade  goods  costing  S35  or 
more  a  ton  are  more  economical  than  brands* 
costing  only  $20  or  less.  A  dollar  buys  more 
actual  plant-food  material,  even  thouvOi  it 
buys  less  of  the  fertilizer  itself.  Then  the 
labor  item  for  mixing  cheap  goods  is  the 
same  as  that  for  high  grade,  the  freight  on 
a  ton  of  it  from  the  place  of  manufacture  is 
the  same,  and  it  cosis  more  to  handle  it, 
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NEVER  was  there  a  better  illustration 
of  how  politics  glays  hob  with  the 
serious  business  of  legislation  than 
was  produced  a  few  days  ago  when  the  Page- 
Levei  bill  came  before  the  Senate.  There  was  a  time 
when  occasionally  felt  that  possibly  a  distortion  of 
vision  might  be  responsible  for  my  enthusiasm  in 
behalf  of  the  Page  bill.  Since  the  measure  was  debated 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  men  whom  I  look  upon  as  the 
wisest  and  broadest  in  that  body  declared  themselves 
as  they  did  in  favor  of  that  legislation,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  I  have  been  right  all  along,  and  that  Farm  and 
Fireside  has  been  right,  in  earnestly  advocating  the 
measure  and  rating  it  as  a  legislative  proposition  of  the 
very  first  magnitur" 


Politics  Nearly  Shipwrecked  the  Legislation 

THE  Lobby  has  said  a  good  deal  about  this  measure. 
It  favored  the  bill  when  it  was  the  Dolliver- 
Davis  measure,  before  Senator  Page  had  even  become 
a  member  of  the  upper  chamber.  Dolliver  believed  that 
to  pass  it  would  be  the  greatest  work  of  his  public 
career.  When  he  died.  Senator  Page  took  his  place 
as  sponsor  and  promoter  of  the  measure,  and  he  i-s 
entitled  to  credit  for  a  splendid  fight.  If  he  lacked 
something  in  parliamentary  skill  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  he  full)^  made  it  up  in  earnestness  and 
hard  work. 

I  am  going  to  tell  the  story  of  how  politics  got  mixed 
up  in  the  affair  and  nearly  shipwrecked  the  legislation. 
To  make  the  story  perfectly  plain,  it  is  desirable  first  to 
recount  very  briefly  exactly  what  the  row  was  about. 

The  Page  bill  looks  to  vocational  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, aided  by  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  the  States.  It  would,  in  time,  place  our  public- 
school  system  on  a  practical  basis  comparable  to  that 
of  the  German  schools.   It  proposes : 

To  appropriate  $3,000,000  annually  to  college  extension 
work ;  that  is,'  to  carrying  to  Hhe  people  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  scientific  agricultural  work  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  do.  ' 

Next  it  proposes  to  give  $3,000,000  a  year  to  establish 
district  agricultural  schools,  the  high  schools  of  the 
agricultural  educational  system,  intermediate  between 
the  rural  primary  schools  and  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Then  it  proposes  to  give  $3,000,000  annually  to  aid 
education  in  agriculture,  trades  and  domestic  economy 
in  the  country  schools. 

Finally,  it  gives  $3,000,000  annually  to  aid  education 
in  trades  arid  domestic  economy  in  the  cities. 

Everyone  Understood  the  Party  Feeling 

TOTAL,  $12,000,000  a  year  for  promotion  of  prac- 
tical education  in  city  and  country.  The  Page  bill 
provides  further  that  whatever  the  Federal  Government 
shall  give,  in  either  of  these  four  directions,  shall  be 
matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  States.  In  order  to 
get  its  pro-rate  share  of  the  national  money,  the  State 
must  put  up  as  much  more  of  its  own  money. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  Page  measure.  The 
Lever  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lever  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  House  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia  in  the  Sen- 
ate, provides  simply  for  the  first  one  of  these  four 
projects;  that  is,  it  gives  $3,000,000  a  year  to  the  college 
extension  work,  and  adds  $480,000  a  year  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  $10,000  each, 
for  their  agricultural  colleges.  The  Lever 
bill  does  not  provide  that  the  States  shall 
match  up  the  federal  appropriation;  it 
gives  them  the  money  outright,  without 
any  contribution  from  them  for  like  pur- 
poses. 

._In  short,  the  Page  bill  proposes  federal 
aid  in  establishing  a  broad,  new  national 
system  of  industrial  and  vocational  education.  The 
Lever  bill  proposes  merely  to  give  federal  aid  in  carry- 
ing the  results  of  scientific  farming  work  to  the  people. 

Senator  Page  is  a  Republican;  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Lever  are  Democrats.  Nobody  was  impolite  enough 
to  say,  during  the  rather  acrid  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
that  that  was  the  real  basis  of  the  differences  that 
developed;  but  everj'body,  pretty  largely,  understood. 

The  Lever  bill  some  time  ago  passed  the  House.  The 
Page  bill  got  to  the  top  of  the  Senate  calendar.  Senator 
Page  let  it  be  laid  aside  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
courtesy ;  but  at  last  he  insisted  on  attention. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smith 
wanted  the  Lever  bill  passed.    He  pointed  out  that  if 


Congress — Big  Boys  at  Play 

How  Plain  Politics  Mussed  Up  Useful  Public  Business 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


the  Page  measure  were  substituted,  there  was  danger 
that  the  House  would  balk  at  it,  and  the  result  might  be 
no  legislation  at  all.  Page  and  Smith  held  various 
private  conferences,  at  which  Senator  Page,  as  he  later 
explained  to  the  Senate,  got  the  idea  that  they  had 
practically  agreed  on  a  plan  to  amalgamate  the  two  bills 
into  one.  In  effect  this  plan  was  to  take  the  Lever  bill 
as  it  had  come  from  the  House  and  add  to  it,  as  amend- 
ments, the  various  provisions  contained  only  in  the 
Page  measure.    That  seemed  to  have  been  settled. 

Whether  there  was  such  an  agreement,  it  is  certain 
that  Page  and  Smith  didn't  agree  in  their  understanding 
of  it  when  the  matter  came  up  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Smith 
denied  the  agreement  in  toto,  and  proceeded  to  take  up 
the  House  measure  and  offer  amendments  which  Mr. 
Page  was  not  willing  to  accept.  Mr.  Smith  said  the 
amendm.ents  he  was  offering  would  make  the  measure 
practically  the  same  thing  as  the  Page  bill ;  Senator  Page 
denied  this.  An}-how,  the  Senate,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  finally  adopted  the  Smith  amendments  and  some 
others  and  reported  it  to  the  Senate  proper. 


whether  the  bill  should  bear  the  label  of 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  party. 
That's  rather  a  cheerless  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  it's  exactly  the  fact.  Gentlemen  didn't  put  it 
so  baldly  and  bluntly  on  the  floor  in  their  discussions, 
but  they  almost  all  agreed  on  that  statement  of  the 
case  in  private  conversations. 

If  the  Lever  bill  alone  comes  out — that  is,  the  appro- 
priation merely  of  $3,480,000  for  college  extension 
work — nearly  everybody  confidently  expects  that  at 
some  future  date  the  substance  of  the  Page  provisions 
will  be  added  to  it.  When  they  come,  they  will  come 
from  a  Congress  Democratic  in  both  houses,  and  the 
measure  will  have  a  Democratic  label  that  nobody  will 
be  able  to  mistake. 

A  Small  Sort  of  Performance 
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The  Quarrel  for  Credit 

N  THE  Senate  Mr.  Page  moved  to  substitute,  entire, 
his  own  bill.  The  feeling  by  this  time  became 
pretty  tense.  Charges  of  bad  faith  were  illy  concealed 
in  the  sharp  exchanges  between  the  Vermonter  and  the 
Georgian.  Senator  Page  insisted  that  his  own  bill 
was  the  one  to  which  members  had  pledged  themselves. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  very  essential  difference 
between  the  two,  which  was,  that  the  Lever  bill,  with 
the  Smith  amendments,  provided  for  an  outright  gift  ■ 
of  the  federal  money  to  the  States,  without  requiring 
that  the  States  make  an  equal  contribution.  He  pro- 
tested that  this  element  of  cooperation  between  States 
and  Nation  must  be  insisted  upon  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  project;  and,  despite  urgencies 
from  many  senators,  he  insisted  on  his  motion  to  sub- 
stitute his  own  bill  for  the  Lever-Smith  measure. 

On  this  motion  to  substitute,  a  roll-call  was  finally 
reached;  and  the  Page  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
vote  of  31  yeas,  30  nays!  Many  senators  who  had  all 
along  favored  the  Page  plan  voted  with  Mr.  Smith,  the 
ultimate  reason  being  politics.  Democrats  wanted  a 
Democrat's  name  to  be  associated  with  the  inauguration 
of  so  important  a  measure;  Republicans  wanted  a 
Republican  name  attached;  and  between  them  the  quar- 
rel for  credit  drifted  to  the  point  where  there  is,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  grave  danger  that  no  legislation  at  all 
will  come  out  of  the  muddle. 

After  the  Page  bill  had  been  substituted  for  the 
Lever-Smith  measure,  it  was  passed  without  a  roll-call 
and  sent  back  to  the  House  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  Lever-House  bill.  There  Mr.  Lever  moved 
that  it  lie  on  the  Speaker's  table  subject  to  call;  which 
means  that  Mr.  Lever  will  take  his  time  to  decide 
whether  he  will  move  that  the  two  bills  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  agriculture,  or  that  a  conference  with 


IN  TELLING  this  story,  I  don't  blame  the  Democrats;, 
they  have  made  a  fight  that  I  have  seen  Repub- 
licans make  many  a  time.  For  instance,  in  1906,  when 
the  Dolliver-Hepburn  railroad  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, a  crisis  came  at  last  in  which  there  must  be  the  final 
test  of  strength  on  its  passage.  Most  of  the  Republicans; 
were  opposed  to  it ;  a  minority  of  them  favored  it.  Mr., 
Roosevelt  and  his  friends  went  out  to  enlist  Democrats' 
in  its  support,  \\  hen  enough  Democrats  had  been  lined 
up  in  favor  of  it  to  insure,  together  with  the  minority 
of  Republicans,  that  it  would  pass  even  though  the  con- 
servative Republicans  voted  "no,"  the  conservatives 
yielded  in  a  body  and  voted  for  the  bill  so  that  it  could 
be  presented  to  the  country  as  a  Republican  measure, 
backed  by  enough  Republican  votes  to  have  passed  it 
even  if  there  had  not  been  a  single  Democrat  in  its 
favor ! 

Isn't  that  a  pretty  small  sort  of  performance,  by  way 
of  handling  the  great,  big  business  of  the  whole  people? 

On  the  critical  vote  on  the  Page  bill — the  vote  to 
substitute  it  for  the  Smith-Lever  measure — those  who- 
supported  Senator  Page  were :  Senators  Bradley, 
Brandegee,  Brown,  Catron,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming, 
Crawford,  Cullom,  Dillingham,  Gardner.  Gronna,  Gug- 
genheim, Johnson  of  Maine,  Hones,  Kenyon,  Lodge, 
McCumber,  McLean,  Maryine,  Nelson,  Oliver,  Page, 
Perkins,  Poindexter,  Sanders,  Smoot,  Stephenson, 
Townsend,  ^^'etmore,  \\'orks.    Total,  31. 
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BEFORE  this  article  appears  in  print,  the  end  of  the  fight  wiU  be  known, 
tor  the  end  of  the  session  is  at  hand.  Senator  Page  hopes  his  measure 
will  get  accepted  in  the  House;  but  in  the  jam  of  business  in  the  closing 
days  of  a  short  session  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  may  happen.  If 
there  is  no  legislation  at  all,  it  will  be  one  more  sorry  monument  to  the 
capacity  of  plain  politics  to  muss  up  a  useful  piece  of  public  business. 


the  Senate  be  asked.  If  the  bills  go  to  the  committee  at 
so  late  a  date,  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  it  will  agree 
on  any  report  in  time  to  make  legislation  possible  at  this 
session. 

Probably  a  Democratic  Label 

F  THEY  are  sent  to  conference,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  at  least  the  Lever  bill,  with  most  of  the  Page 
proposals  added,  will  be  reported  out.  A  good  majority 
of  the  House,  it  is  confidently  believed,  favor  the  Page 
measure;  certainly  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  prefer  it; 
yet  there  is,  at  this  date,  the  utmost  danger  that  no 
legislation  at  all  will  pass,  simply  because  two  opposing 
political .:  camps   went  to  war  over  the  question  of 
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What  Senator  Gronna  Said 

PROSING  the  substitution  were  Senators  Ashurst, 
Bankhead,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Bryan,  Burnham, 
Burton,  Culberson,  Cummins,  Fletcher,  Heiskell,  Hitch- 
cock, Johnston  of  Alabama,  Johnston  of  Texas,  Kern,| 
La  Follette,  Martin,  Myers,  Newlands,  Paynter,  Percy, 
Pomerene,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Arizona,  Smith  of 
Georgia,  Swanson,  Thomas,  Thornton,  Williams. 
Total,  30. 

Senator  Cummins,  while  voting  against  the  substitu- 
tion, has  really  helped  straighten  out  the  tangle  and  save 
the  day  for  the  Page  bill.  He  explained  that  he  ear- 
nestly wanted  to  see  it  a  law ;  but  he  had  been  a  party  to 
the  conferences  between  Page  and  Smith,  about  which 
the  differences  arose,  and  believed  that  Page  was  bound 
to  abide  by  the  agreement  that  Page  insisted  had  been 
repudiated. 

Before  this  article  appears  in  print,  the  end  of  the 
fight  will  be  known,  for  the  end  of  the  session  is  zi 
hand.  Senator  Page  hopes  his  measure 
will  get  accepted  in  the  House;  but  in  the 
jam  of  business  in  the  closing  days  of  a 
short  session  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  may  happen.  If  there  is  no  leg- 
islation at  all,  it  will  be  one  more 
sorry  monument  to  the  capacity  of 
plain  politics  to  muss  up  public  business. 
It  would  not  be  quite  right  to  close  this 
story  without  telling  something  about  the  speech  that 
Senator  Gronna  of  North  Dakota  made  in  favor  of  the 
Page  bill.    He  said  in  part: 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to 
the  high  prices  of  agricultural  products.  If  you  want  to 
help  the  farmer,  if  you  want  ta  help  the  people  of  the 
country,  do  something  for  them  that  will  aid  distribution. 

"Millions  of  bushels  of  vegetables  go  to  decay  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  country,  while  in  other  sections  the 
public  is  hungo'  for  them." 

This  and  more  to  the  same  purport,  helped  to  convince 
the  Senate  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  deal  in  a  big, 
national  way  with  the  question  of  helping  the  farmer  to 
help  himself,  and  thereby  help  to  help  everybody  else. 
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window 


Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propelled  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire.  In  his  igno- 
rance he  is  persuaded  by  "Chicken  Smithers"  to  buy  six 
"mated  pairs"  of  chickens.  They  are  "Aldemeys"  and 
"Holsteins."  A  large  Shanghai  rooster  has  a  bantam 
hen  as  an  affinity. 

While  Wright  is  sketching  he  is  attacked  by  an  angry 
"cow  '  that  chases  him  across  '&  field,  and  through  this 
episode  he  learns  that  cows  are  sometimes  bulls. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
ferry."  Later  Emery  Wright  learns  differently  and  has 
to  deal  with  Pete's  uncle,  who  demands  wages  for  Pete's 
services. 

Miss  L.\nsing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  the  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
himself  and  the  ferry  and  then  determines  to  learn  to 
swim. 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

AN'hen  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adventures 
begin.    This  is  a  continuation  of  them. 

Chapter  XVIII. — The  Laying  of  the  Ghost 

COULD  be  done,"  Wright  soliloquized.  Aided 
by  the  hints  Miss  Lansing  had  given  him, 
the  ferryman  was  making  an  inspection  of 
the  old  house.  The  front  had  revealed 
nothing  new,  but  on  the  side  toward  the 
river  he  had  found  traces  of  the  gallery 
removed  by  Uncle  Xathan.  An  old  tree, 
wide-branching,  grew  near  the  house ;  it 
could  be  climbed  with  ease;  one  of  the 
biggest  limbs  stretched  above  the  level  where 
once  the  gallery  had  been,  and  bent  at  a 
^sharp  angle  within  a  foot  of  an  attic  window. 
Wright's  glance  turned  from  the  attic 
to  the  tree,  following  the  sweep  of  the  limb 
back  to  the  trunk  and  then  descending  to  the  ground. 
Of  a  sudden  his  whistling  ceased,  and  he  bent  down, 
peering  at  a  footprint  clearly  outlined  in  a  patch  of  soft 
earth,  and  made  by  a  rubber-soled  tennis-shoe.  At  a 
guess  he  would  have  said  that  the  ridged  sole  had 
pressed  the  soft  earth  within  twenty-four  hours.  Also, 
of  all  the  persons  he  had  encountered  in  the  ferry  region 
but  one,  Lomond,  ever  wore  tennis-shoes. 

Wright  put  up  a  hand,  and  catching  a  low-growing 
bough  began  the  ascent  of  the  tree.  W  ithout  difficulty 
he  made  his  way  along  the  limb  extending  toward  the 
house,  and  found  that  the  attic  window  was  entireh 
accessible,  and  opened  almost  at  a  touch.  Wright  whis- 
tled as  he  lowered  himself  to  the  ground,  and  his  aii 
was  preoccupied  while  he  went  about  the  various  duties 
of  the  late  afternoon. 

In  his  abstraction  Wright  made  a  dismal  failure  of 
the  evening  meal,  and  with  a  touch  of  impatience  he 
swept  the  mess  into  a  pan  and  started  for  the  chicken- 
house.  There  was  a  flutter  when  he  stepped  into  the 
place,  followed  by  the  hoarse  and  protesting  note  of  the 
big  Shanghai.  The  next  instant  he  felt  claws  tearing 
at  his  shirt  and  stumpy  wings  beating  his  shoulders,  and, 
protecting  his'  face  with  his  arm,  he  was  glad  to  retreat 
to  the  safety  of  the  open  air.  The  old  rooster  was  evi- 
dently in  one  of  his  ugliest  tempers,  and  ready  to  fight 
man,  beast  or  bird. 

Wright,  as  has  been  said,  cherished  an  odd  admiration 
for  the  old  bully.  As  he  stood  watching  the  demonstra- 
tion of  willingness  for  more  trouble,  a  weird  notion 
rose  in  his  brain.  Suddenly  he  laughed  and  sprang 
forward  and  grappled  with  the  Shanghai.  Squawking 
and  struggling,  the  rooster  was  borne  to  the  house  and 
up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  attic.  There  Wright  left 
him,  cackling  with  wrath  and  as  full  of  fight  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  meat. 

"You're  a  funny  watch-dog,"  the  ferryman  told  him 
at  parting,  "but  you're  just  the  sort  I  need — for  visitors 
or  visitants  by  the  air  route.  With  you  on  guard,  I 
don't  believe  even  the  Tory  Lady  will  care  to  give  much 
of  a  performance." 

Pete  was  restless  that  evening,  and  Wright  sat  beside 
him  for  an  hour  before  the  sufferer  fell  into  an  uneasy 
doze  and  he  could  seek  his  own  couch.  There  he  lay 
for  some  time,  speculating  upon  the  day's  incidents  and 
dropping  asleep  so  gently  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
fancies  ended  and  dreams  began.  He  was,  it  seemed  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting  with  the  Tory  Lady  at  a 
grand  ball,  and  he  had  just  requested  the  pleasure  of 
a  waltz,  when  the  Lady  responded  to  the  invitation  by 
a  deep  and  thrilling  groan.  He  woke  to  find  himself 
sitting  up  in  bed,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  with  the  groan 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Then  the  groan  was  repeated,  though 
now  he  was  wide  awake. 

Wright  sprang  to  th*  floor,  but  before  he  could  reach 
gun  or  lantern  the  groans  were  succeeded  by  sounds  of 
a  very  different  sort.  Up  in  the  attic  things  were  hap- 
pening. There  was  the  fierce  note  of  the  Shanghai's 
battle-cry,  followed  by  howls  from  a  panic-stricken 
human  throat,  hasty  steps  and  the  crash  of  something 
falling  heavily,  then  ensued  a  groan  and  a  squeal  of 
pain,  then  a  gasping  cry  for  help,  then  a  wild  scramble 
and  the  thumps  of  a  weighty  object  descending  the 
stairs  in  a  series  of  tumbles.  Wright  reached  the  hall 
just  in  time  to  perceive,  dimly,  a  form  shooting  through 
the  air  and  alighting  in  a  trembling  heap  on  the  floor. 


The  ferryman  sprang  forward  and  caught  the  intruder 
by  the  collar.  With  a  jerk  he  helped  him  to  his  feet, 
but  still  held  hirh  tightly.  He  was  a  little  man,  fright- 
ened apparently  out  of  his  wits,  and  panting  and 
sobbing  hysterically.  For  a  moment  he  clutched  so 
desperately  at  his  captor  that  the  latter  was  forced  to 
fight  to  free  himself.  Once  he  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  the  prisoner  at  arm's  length,  he  held  him  there 
until  the  sobs  lessened  to  a  whimper. 

"Who  are  you?  What  on  earth  are  you  trying  to 
do?"  Wright  demanded. 

"Oh,  oh  !    Save  me — save  me !"  the  other  begged. 

"You're  safe  enough.  Tell  me  who  you  are  and  what 
you've  been  up  to." 

"It — it  most  got  me!  It  jumped  at  me — out — out  of 
the  dark!" 

"Nonsense  !    Brace  up  !" 

"It  had  claws  a  foot  long  and  a  beak  like  an  eagle! 
Holy  Moses!.  It'll  be  after  me  again!  Don't  let  it 
get  me !" 

Again  the  man  clutched  wildly  at  the  ferrj'man,  and 
again  Wright  had  to  exert  all  his  strength  to  avoid 
the  embrace. 

"Look  here !"  he  said  wrathfuUy.  "Be  a  man,  can't 
you?  You  can't  precipitate  yourself  into  a  peaceful 
family  circle  at  midnight  and  expect  the  householder 
to  say,  'This  way  out,  sir,'  and  ask  no  questions.  You've 
been  gamboling  about  my  attic  and  turning  cartwheels 
down  my  stairs,  and  now  you're  trj  ing  to  put  me  off 
with  airy  persiflage  about  something  with  claws  and  a 
beak  that  seems  to  have  been  annoying  you.  It  won't 
do,  my  friend  I  For  a  third  time  I  ask  you  :  who  are 
you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I — I  didn't  mean  no  harm !"  It  was  a  miserable 
whine,  but  the  voice  touched  a  chord  of  memory  for 
Wright ;  and  Pete,  who  could  overhear  the  conversation, 
helped  in  the  identification  by  crying  out  in  alarm. 
Wright  shook  the  man  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat. 

"I  reckon  I  know  you,"  he  said  sharply.  "I'll  thank 
j-ou,  too,  to  give  a  reasonable  excuse  for  this  outrageous 
performance." 

In  spite  of  the  far  from  amiable  tone  of  this  remark, 
it  served  to  instil  a  degree  of  courage,  or,  at  least,  of 
self-possession,  in  the  captive.  The  issue,  as  now  pre- 
sented, was  merely  of  the  earth,  earthb'. 

"Wh3%  'twas  this  way,"  he  said  almost  glibly.  "Bein' 
poor  little  Pete's  uncle,  I  jest  thought  I'd  drop  around 
and  see  how  he  was  doin' ;  and  knowin'  too,  you  was 


Wright  ignored  the  question.    "Isn't  it  the  fact?" 

Pete's  uncle  hesitated  briefly.  "What'U  you  pay  to 
find  out?"  he  inquired  naively.  "Ain't  it  worth  ten 
dollars  ?" 

"Not  to  me." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  let*  you  know  for  less  than  ten,"  Mr. 
Putson  said  with  a  regret  Wright  accepted  as  genuine. 
"No,  I  couldn't — not  in  justice  to  my  family  and  my 
conscience." 

The  arm  that  held  his  collar  stiffened.  Not  violently, 
but  forcibly  Pete's  uncle  felt  himself  guided  into  the 
kitchen  and  across  the  room  to  the  outer  door.  It 
swung  on  its  hinges,  and  he  was  in  the  outer  air  and 
being  propelled  into  the  road.    There  the  pair  halted. 

"I'm  going  to  teach  yofl  a  lesson,"  Wright  said  em- 
phatically. "You  thought  you  could  groan  like  the  Tory 
Lady,  but  you  don't  know  the  whole  trick.  The  proper 
thing  is  to  take  four  steps — this  way — and  groan — like 
that !  Then  you  take  four  steps  back  and  groan — so 
fashion !  When  I  put  the  pressure  on  your  neck,  it's 
the  signal  for  you  to  let  out  a  good  one.  We'll  try  it 
again.  One,  two,  three,  four — now  yelp !  Well,  that 
is  a  shade  better,  but  you've  got  to  put  more  enthusiasm 
in  it.  One,  two,  three,  four — now !  That's  nearer  the 
real  article,  but  you  can  do  better  yet.  One,  two,  three, 
four — whoop  it  up  !    Why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

Pete's  uncle  was  wriggling  like  a  frantic  eel.  "Lord, 
Lord,  Mr.  Wright !  don't  do  that  again !"  he  wailed. 
"Ouch  !  ouch  !  I  can't  stand  it !  It's  killin'  me  !  Stop  it, 
and  I'll  tell  you  everything !  I'll  tell  who  came  to  me 
and  hired  me,  and — " 

A  figure,  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  shadows 
beside  the  road,  strode  up  to  the  pair  and  laid  hands 
upon  the  little  man. 

"Shut  up,  you  infernal  sheep!"  the  newcomer  said 
with  authority.    Then  he  addressed  Wright. 

"Take  a  man  of  your  own  size !"  he  remarked.  "That 
is,  if  you're  not  afraid  to  !" 

The  ferryman  freed  his  captive  and  stepped  back. 

"Ah,  Lomond  !"  he  said  brisklj'.  "So  you're  the  silent 
partner,  eh?  I  tell  you,  it's  fine  to  work  a  thing  out  on 
paper,  so  to  speak,  and  then  find  you're  right  to  a  dot." 

Lomond  grunted,  but  neither  advanced  nor  retreated. 
Pete's  uncle,  retiring  behind  him,  halted  there  like  a 
shattered  regiment  reforming  in  the  rear  of  a  strong 
second  line  of  defense. 

"Go  for  him  !"  he  urged.  "Jump  on  him,  Mr.  Lomond! 
I'll  help  you  wipe  up  the  ground  with  him !" 


'Mr.  Wright,"  she  said  impulsively,  "I  like  you!    You  play  fair" 


prejudiced  against  me  I  allowed  I'd  come  sorter  quiet, 
while   you    was    asleep,    so's    not    to    disturb  you." 

"Well,  that  was  considerate,"  Wright  admitted,  "but 
with  such  excellent  intentions  you  ought  to  have  played 
Santa  Claus  and  arrived  by  way  of  the  chimney." 

"Well,  now,  I  might  have,"  Pete's  sort  of  uncle 
agreed  readily.   "I  didn't  happen  to  think  of  it." 

"But  you  thought  of  the  groans  the  Tory  Lady  is 
supposed  to  give.    How  did  that  happen?" 

"Oh,  I  knowed  about — about  things.  Good  many 
years  ago  I  worked  a  spell  for  your  Uncle  Nathan,  and 
kinder  got  to  know  the  lay  of  the  house.  And  every- 
body knows  about  the  groanin'.  Occurred  to  me  I'd 
make  sure  of  a  clear  track  by  lettin'  folks  think  the 
Lady  was  walkin'."- 

"You  may  have  known  the  road,  but  somebody  else 
hired  you  to  travel  it  to-night.    Isn't  that  the  fact?" 

"Who   told   you  ?"    Pete's   uncle    returned  quickly. 


"I'm  ready  for  him,"  Lomond  said  stubbornly  rather 
than  truculently. 

Wright  grinned  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Lomond, 
it  was  evident,  would  fight  if  necessary,  but  not  unless 
it  were  necessary — a  state  of  mind  curiously  like  the 
ferryman's  own.  For  there  was  that  engagement  for 
the  morrow,  and  Wright  had  no  wish  to  make  his  report 
with  bruised  and  battered  lips  and  to  watch,  from 
blackened  eyes,  its  reception.  Lomond  must  wait  fori 
the  thrashing  he  deserved.  ^  I 

"I'm  ready,  too,"  the  ferryman  observed,  "but  I'll 
have  to  warn  you  I  can't  await  your  pleasure  indefinitely. 
These  pajamas  are  a  trifle  diaphanous,  and  there's  a 
chill  in  the  breeze.  So,  unless  you  are  otherwise  in- 
clined, I  shall  be  forced  to  bid  you  a  reluctant  au  revoir." 

He  waited  a  full  minute  for  a  reply,  but  none  came. 

"Well,  then  ;  good-night !"  he  said  li.ghtly  and  turned . 
and  v.-alkcd  toward  the  house,    [continued  on  page  37] 
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Prices  on 

STEEL  Shingles 


The  demand  for  Etlwards  *'Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
nas  become  so  big  that  we  now  sell  them  from 
factory  to  user  for  Jess— actually  LESS— thaa 
common  wood  shingles.  And  we  pav  all 
freiffht!  LOOK  INTO  THIS  MONEY-SAVI^G^ 
PROPOSITION  BEFORE  ROOFING  YOUR 
BUILDINGS.  SEND  POSTAIi  TODAY  ANJ> 
GET  FACTORY  PRICES. 

No  Trick  to  Put  Them  On 

Too  don't  have  to  nail  these  steel  shinples.  like  wood 
BhiDL-les.  ONEATATTME.  Fat  on  as  high  as  100  at  once, 
for  they  come  in  big  sheets  ready  to  nail  on  sheatliingoroLd 
roof.  It's  ten  times  easier  than  putting  on  wood  shingles. 
No  extra  materials  to  bay,  no  paintinir  to  do.  no  tools  to 
borrow.    Your  hired  man  can.  do  the  job  with  a  hammer. 

Absolutely  Rustproof 

Please  don't  jadee  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  common 
galvanized  iron  roofing — the  kind  that  rusts.  "We  have  in- 
vented a  method  that  absolntely  prevents  rust  from  ever 
getting  a  foothold,  as  100.000  delighted  owners  of  Edwards 
Roofs  have  found  out.  If  s  the  famous  Edwards  Tlghtcote 
Process  applied  to  gennine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Protect  Your  Buildings  from  FiRC 

Don'ttake  chances  of  Are  from  defective  chimneys,  fly- 
ing sparks  and  lightning.  Roof  your  bnildings  with  these 
Steel  Shingles  and  make  them  safe.  Remember  nine  out 
of  every  ten  fires  start  with  the  roof.  We  specifically  guar- 
antee every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  Rnof  afrainst  lighting. 
This  Goaranty  is  backed  by  a  §10,000  Cash  Bond. 

Cheaper  Than  Prepared-Paper  Roofing 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  cost  less,  far  LESS,  than  pre- 
pared-paper or  composition  roofing,  IF  YOU  FIGURE  THE 
COST  PER  YEAR.   And  that's  the  right  way  to  figure 

Write  for  Special  Proposition 

Send  postal  at  once  for  latest  Roofing  Boob  358  and 
Special  Factory  Prices.  Give  size  of  roof,  if  you  can. 

.  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

k   308-358  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 
Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is   Mailed  to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  rnaking  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  pow- 
der and  ail  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as 
oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone 
or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r,  68  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


DO  YOU  WANT  MONEY? 


y-eas 


LISTEN!   S3  to  S20  a  day-eapy, 

Be  a  <me  minute  -photographer.  LOOK! 
Cable,  Wyo.  made  S27  rn  Z  hours.  Pen*. 

Ky.,  Made  $50  in  2  days" 
NO  EXPERIENCE.  Bit 
quick  profits  at  fairs,  pi& 
Dies,  private  houses  Ever^ 
where.  Investigrate  the 

"IWANDEL" 

FOST  CARD  MACHINE 

Kew  invention  — wonderfnl 
machine.  Mdkes  three  orig- 
inal post  card  photos  a  min- 

 J   ute.   Right  where  you  take 

them.  New,  sensational  photographic.prccess . 

PHOTOS  DIRECT  ON  POST  CARDS 

No  Plats3,  Films  or  Dark  Room.  Machine  is  a  compleiP 
portable  post  card  gallery.  Gets  the  interest,  attention  and 
order  from  every  onlooker,  bmall  capital  needed.  Sale  oM 
first  supplies  gives  you  back  entire  investment.  Profits  bn- 
ginatonce.  Make  ?3.000  this  year.  Write  at  oTiee.  INFOIU 
MATTON  FREE.  Address  eifher  office: 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  COMPANY  . 
A7Ji.  Ferrotype  Bidg.,       or       Der,tJt7f,  PuhUc  Bank  Bldg,, 
Chicago,  III,  l^t-io  iorl.  N.  i. 


That*  s  the  only  kind  of  fence  it 
paystobuy,  Getournewbook, 
convincing'  prouf  oi  quality  and 
sensational  new  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

_   is  sold  directJrom  factory,  freight 
-~^m^B^^         prepaid~23  styles  to  choose  from— tor 
New  all  purposes.   Write  us  apostal"Oiutoroffer- 

Book  Free    Bend  Steel  Post  Co.  42  £.  MauBce  ?t.  Adrian. Kich. 

WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying:  from  SI. 000. 00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  i.'et_one  of 
them.  JVe  will  teach  you  to  bea  high  grade  Truvelin^  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eig^ht  weeks  and  assist  you  lo  secure  a  g-nod 
position  where  you  can  earn  trood  wa^es  wni.e  you  are  learning 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  tcsti- 

■  monials  from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recent  y  placed 
in  ;;ood  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest 
office)    Dept.  1 94National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 

i  OiicagoNewYork  KansasCitySanFrancisco^Xew  Orleans  Toronto 


GUARANTEED 

For  5  and  7  Years 

I  sell  at  fectory  prices.  You  save 
dealer's  profit.  I  mix  fresh  paint 
for  each  order — it  is  ready  to  ase.  S 
pay  the  freight  on  6  {gallons  or  over. 
You  may  try  2  gallons  out  of  your 
order;  if  not  satisfactory,  return  the 
balance,  and  get  all  your  money  back. 
Instructions  how  to  paint  with  each 
order.  Write  today  tor  Free  paint 
book  and  color  cards.  Don't  buy  stale 
paint  with  no  life  in  it.  Buy  Fresh 
Made-to-Order  Guaranteed  paints 
from 

0.  U  CHASE,  The  Paintman,  Inc. 

Department  1 9 
1220-1224  LiggeH  Building 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Agents  Wanted— Write  Me. 


Sunday  Reading 


God's  Covenant  with  Abram 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  March  2d :  Gen. 
IS,  5-18.    Read  Chapters  15  to  17. 

Golden  Text :  He  is  faithftil  that  prom- 
ised.—Heb.  10,  23. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  rural-life 
book.  Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

ABRAM'S    faith   madfe   him   a  great 
tighter  when  aroused.    He  had  to  be. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  man's 
chief  occupation,  and  every  city  and  tribe 
was  a  law  unto  itself,  if  strong  enough  to 
be  independent. 

Religionists  have  always  been  the 
fiercest  warriors.  Love  and  principle  put 
courage  into  the  heart  and  iron  into  the 
blood.  The  easily  shooed  hen  ferociously 
attacks  anything  that  walks,  when  love 
and  responsibility  for  her  brood  possess 
her.  She  can  kill  a  man.  A  scratch, 
blood-poisoning,  death !  So  when  Abram 
heard  that  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies 
had  swooped  down  and  swept  up  the  peo- 
ple and  riches  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley, 
including  Lot,  he  blazed  up  with  fierce 
determination,  took  his  318  trained  men, 
double-quicked  after  the  retreating  raiders 
for  ISO  miles,  caught  them  at  Dan,  and  by 
a  quick  strategem  and  furious  night  attack 
he  whirlwinded  them  into  headlong  con- 
fusion. They  didn't  even  stop  to  take 
their  blankets.  Their  only  concern  was 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Abram  recov- 
ered the  captives,  property  and  rich 
equipment  of  the  raiders  as  well.  He 
completed  his  job.  If  you  want  to  succeed," 
get  busy  with  determined  energy  and  per- 
severance. The  man  who  says,  "there's  no 
money  in  farming,"  has  no  faith,  courage 
or  persevering  vim.  On  the  triumphal 
march  home  the  towns  turned  out  to  greet 
Abram,  and  Melchizedek,  the  king  of 
Salem, — that  is,  Peace,  afterward  Jeru- 
salem,— a  priest  of  the  God  of  Abram, 
came  out  and  gave  him  a  thank-ofltering 
of  food  with  God's  blessing.  In  turn, 
Abram  showed  his  allegiance  to  Melchize- 
dek's  priesthood  by  giving  him  one  tenth 
of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  defeated 
army.  Abram's  fighting  fame  became  a 
household  word.  He  was  both  respected 
and  feared.  He  was  a  man  of  peace.  As 
the  Irishman  said,  "I'm  bound  to  have 
peace  if  I  have  to  fight  for  it."  Abram's 
faith  in  God  and  his  fighting  fame  lasted 
for  seventy-five  years,  until  his  death. 
The  people  of  that  country  were  afraid 
of  him  and  of  his  God.  He  lived  in  peace. 
The  peaceful  man  in  your  town  who  has 
the  reputation  of  cleaning  things  up  when 
aroused  has  the  fewest  fights.  Even  the 
bully  leaves  him  alone.  But  there  was  a 
certain  thing  which  troubled  Abram.  The 
years  slipped  by,  he  and  his  wife  were 
well  up  above  eighty  and  seventy,  and 
what  about  God's  promise  that  his  de- 
scendants would  become  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth  ?  They  were  yet  childless,  and  every 
year  decreased  the  human  possibility  of  a 
child.  So  God  comforted  him  by  saying, 
"Fear  not,  Abram,  I'll  shield  and  reward 
thee."  "Yes,"  said  Abram,  "but  how  about 
a  son?  My  heir  now  is  my  Damascan 
overseer."  But  God  replied,  "I'll  yet  give 
you  a  son,  and  your  descendants  will  be 
as  the  stars  for  multitude ;  only  wait  a 
while."  And  Abram  believed  God's  prom- 
ise, and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness. No  wonder !  Only  by  a 
miracle  could  Sarai  have  a  son.  Another 
difficulty,  Abram  couldn't  see  how  he  was 
to  inherit  the  land,  and  wanted  some  proof 
of  ,  it.  The  Lord  was  ready  to  sign  up  an 
agreement  with  him.  "Get  me,"  He  said, 
"several  different  kinds  of  animals,  cut 
them  in  two,  separate  them  so  as  to  make 
a  lane,  and  to-night  I  will  cause  a  smoking 
furnace  and  a  lighted  lamp  to  pass  be- 
tween the  divided  animals,  which  is  my 
signature  to  the  contract."  God  is  anxious 
to  bind  Himself  by  a  pledge  to  keep  His 
promises.  It  helps  develop  our  faith. 
And  yet  some  men  don't  believe  in 
pledges !  Some  church-members  won't 
even  sign  a  temperance  pledge.  They 
don't  have  to  !  Strong  enough-  without  it ! 
The  neighbors  know  why  ! 


The  Destruction  of  Sodom 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 
Sunday-school    lesson    for    March  9th: 
Gen   19,  12-17,  23-29.    Read  Chapters  18-21. 

Golden  Text :  Come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  things. — II.  Cor.  6,  17. 

IT  WOULDN'T  take  an  Indian  scout  to 
trail  Abram  through  Canaan.  Wher- 
ever he  camped  he  built  a  stone  altar,  a 
memorial  of  heathen  to  th«  true  God. 
It's  different  from  some  men  I  know,  for 
when  they  go  to  the  city  you  could  track 
them  by  the  saloons  and  other  places  they 


visit.  If  a  man's  religion  don't  go  with 
him,  he  has  none  to  start  with.  But  as 
Abram  grew  older,  the  more  confusedly 
perplexed  he  became.  When  was  that 
promised  son  to  be  born  ?  He  was  getting 
anxious.  He  and  Sarai  were  old  and  God 
would  have  to  hurry  up.  Sarai's  mis- 
guided attempt  to  help  God  out  only  com- 
plicated matters  and  became  a  source  of 
future  trouble.  Nevertheless,  God  made 
the  best  of  it  and  blessed  Ishmael  and  his 
mother  Hagar.  Abram's  hope  vas  below 
zero  on  his  ninety-ninth  birthday.  You'd 
feel  blue,  too,  if  you  were  seventy-five 
before  God  promised  you  a  son,  and  no 
fulfilment  for  twenty-five  years  more ! 
But  God  waited  on  purpose.  He  didn't 
want  anyone  then  or  afterward  to  say 
that  Abram's  future  son  came  in  a  natural 
manner.  Isaac's  birth  was  to  be  just  as 
miraculous  as  the  virgin  birth  of  his 
greater  son  Jesus !  So  at  ninety-nine, 
after  waiting  fourteen  long  years  more, 
God  appeared  again  to  Abram,  ratified 
His  promises,  changed  his  name  to  Abra- 
ham, namely,  father  of  a  nameless  multi- 
tude; changed  Sarai's  name  to  Sarah, 
namely,  princess  of  many  nations;  insti- 
tuted circumcision  for  Abraham,  his 
descendants  and  his  household,  and  prom- 
ised that  within  a  year's  time  Isaac  would 
be  born !  That  was  more  like  it !  God 
hadn't  forgotten.  He  rejuvenated  them 
both.    They  were  young  again. 

Meanwhile  Lot  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
prosperous  citizens  of  Sodom.  Like  many 
young  men  from  the  country.  Lot  had  also 
gone  to  the  city  and  made  good  in  a 
material  way.  But  it  was  hard  sledding 
to  keep  his  religion  a-going.  He  didn't 
even  keep  up  his  family  religion.  The 
best  he  did  was  to  exert  a  restraining 
influence  on  his  wife  and  two  of  his 
daughters.  He  didn't  convert  a  single 
soul  in  twenty-five  years  in  Sodom,  lost 
most  of  his  family  and  all  his  property! 
It's  a  bad  record  for  church  officers  and 
members  who  don't  have  a  single  soul  to 
show  for  their  lifetime  of  church  member- 
ship in  a  community.  What  reputation 
and  influence  have  some  of  your  promi- 
nent church-members?  If  you  happen  to 
have  some  pious  old  frauds  in  your  church 
who  are  known  to  take  advantage  of  you 
in  a  deal,  cheat  on  weights  or  quality,  lie 
about  the  age  of  a  horse  or  anything  they 
want  to  sell,  pack  a  fine  layer  of  apples 
on  top  of  the  barrel  and  fill  with  cider 
apples,  or  are  too  stingy  to  enjoy  eating  a 
square  meal,  you  know  they  have  a  worse 
influence  on  the  unchristian  people  than 
all  the  open-handed  sinners  in  the  com- 
munity. A  hypocrite  is  the  meanest  kind 
of  a  snake  in  the  grass  and  hisses  people 
away  from  the  old  country  church  more 
than  the  gang  of  country  toughs.  Lot 
didn't  have  ten  righteous  souls  to  his 
credit.  And  the  Lord  knew  it  when 
Abraham  "Jewed"  Him  down  from  fifty 
to  ten.  Lot  and  his  family  were  not  saved 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  because 
of  his  own  righteousness,  but  only  for 
Abraham's  sake.  Don't  forget  that  God 
preserves  a  church  or  a  whole  community 
of  evil  and  selfish  folks  because  of  the 
few  righteous  church-members.  Non- 
Christians  are  pensioners  on  the  right- 
eousness of  the  few. 


Seeds  of  Truth 

By  W.  J.  Burtscher 
There's  no  Easy  Street  in  Zion. 

A  little  sin  is  but  the  other  end  of  a 
big  one. 

We  are  not  heard  because  of  our  much 
speaking,  but  because  of  much  feeling. 

Head  love  impresses  a  woman,  hand 
love  dresses  a  woman,  and  heart  love 
blesses  a  woman. 

The  rain  may  fall  alike  on  the  just  and 
unjust,  but  it  is  the  wise  farmer  that  has 
his  fields  ready  for  it. 

Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  will  come  as 
sure  as  fate,  but  a  happy  heart  remaineth 
young  though  eighty  and  eight. 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  in  the  world 
that  some  people  are  too  bad  to  see,  and  a 
lot  of  bad  that  some  people  are  good 
enough  not  to  see. 

Love  hopeth  all  things  that  are  good — it 
matters  not  how  impossible  they  may 
seem.  The  man  who  fears  that  most  of 
his  neighbors  will  be  lost  does  not  love. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  religion  which 
satisfies  the  human  soul  just  as  cool  water 
refreshes  the  human  body,  and  there  is  a 
new-fashioned  religion  which  falls  as 
short  of  satisfying  the  longings  of  the 
soul  as  the  new-fashioned  soft  drinks  fail 
in  really  quenching  thirst. 


CLEAR  HEADED 

Head  Bookkeeper  Must  Be  Reliable. 


The  chief  bookkeeper  in  a  large  busi- 
ness house  in  one  of  our  great  Western 
cities  speaks  of  the  harm  coffee  did  for 
him.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious  because 
it  contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug  found 
in  coffee.) 

"My  wife  and  I  drank  our  first  cup  of 
Postum  a  little  over  two  years  ago  and 
we  have  used  it  ever  since,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  tea  and  coffee.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  way  : 

"About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  left  a 
memento  in  the  shape  of  dyspepsia,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach.  My  'cup  of  cheer'  had 
always  been  coffee  or  tea.  but  I  became 
convinced,  after  a  time,  that  they  aggra- 
vated my  stomach  trouble.  I  happened 
to  mention  the  matter  to  my  grocer  one 
day  and  he  suggested  that  1  give  Postum 
a  trial. 

"Next  day  it  came,  but  the  cook  made 
the  mistake  of  not  boiling  it  sufficiently, 
and  we  did  not  like  it  much.  This  was, 
however,  soon  remedied,  and  now  we 
like  it  so  much  that  we  will  never  change 
back.  Postum,  being  a  food  beverage 
instead  of  a  drug,  has  been  the  means 
of  banishing  my  stomach  trouble,  I 
verily  believe,  for  I  am  a  well  man  to- 
day and  have  used  no  medicine. 

"My  work  as  chief  bookkeeper  in  our 
Co.'s  branch  house  here  is  of  a  very 
confining  nature.  During  my  coffee-drink- 
ing days  I  was  subject  to  nervousness 
and  'the  blues'.  These  have  left  me 
since  I  began  using  Postum.  and  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  those 
whose  work  confines  them  to  long  hours 
of  severe  mental  exertion."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


$1.20  PER  GALLON-DELIVERED  FREE 

Century  House  Paint  made  io  all  colors,  i 
gallon  cans,  only  $1.20  per  gallon. 
Century  Barn  Paint,  Red,  Gray  oc  Green, 
gallon  cans,  only  65c  per  gallon. 
Freight  Paid  on  orders  of  6  gallons  or  more  to  any  sta- 
tion east  of  the  Eocky  MopntaiuB,  except  K.  &  S.  Dak.. 
Colo.,N.  Mei.,  Tex.,  Okla.,  Miss.,  Ala.,Ls.,  &s.  and 
Fla.   Delivered  Free  to  theee  Btates 
(or  5c  more  per  gallon. 
These  prices  for  4  weeks  only— order 
I  now.   Sfttiefaction  guaranteed. 
i?c/erence:So.Ill.  Nat'l.  Bank. 
Catalog  and  Color  Card  Free. 
CENTUET  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.   167  East  St.  Lonis, 
:  Dept.  167  200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  City. 


AGENTS 


EARN  S3 
TOS9 

A  DAY 


BIG  PROFITS  IN 

SCIENTIFICALLY  TEMPERED 
KNIVES  AND  RAZORS 

with  your  photo,  name  .ind 
_   dress,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  in 
handles.  Great  opportunity.  "Work 
full  time  or  spare  hours.  No  exueri- 
<r  ence  necessary.     We  show  yon  h(  tt  to 
make  money.     Write  today  for  special 
tfit  offer.   Territory  going  fast. 
Canton  Cntlery  Co..  Dept.  243.  Canton.  O. 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

NEW  PATENTED  AUTOMATIC 

CURRY  COMB 

Made  of  best   cold  rolled 
steel.  Horsemen  deliphted.' 
Takes  just  half  the  time 
to  clean  a  hort^e-  Keeps 
'  the  teeth  aiiva.vs  clean: 

 no  clogging  with  hair  and 

dirt.  A.  K.  Pett  saYS:  "It's  a  dand.v.  Sold  14  last 
night  to  mv  neighbors."  Easy  seller.  Big  profits. 
Going  fast.  Write  quick.  Free  sample  to  workers. 
g'ltOMASMFG.  CO..  8T46  Wayne  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS7,"c'.T.r^^  tS^S 

,  With  Rubber  Tires,$l8.45.    Your  Wheels  Herobbered, 
ISIO.30.   I  make  wheels  ^  to  4  in.  tread.   Tops,  S6.50, 
JShafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  ?2.25;  Wag- ; 
v^-y^on  Umbrella  free.    Boy  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
SPUT  HICKOGY  WHEEL  CO.i  507  F  St»  Cincinnati.  Ohta. 


MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  r.'^'ll'^M'fSll^^l 

Information  free  to  all.  Ample  rainfall,  soil,  climate, 
market  conditions  ideal.  Write  H.  J.  MAXFIELD,  Suit 
Immigraliiin  Coinmissioner,  316  State  Capllol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tbia  bigb  salaried  and  cadilj  learned  trade 
taught  thoroughly  by  mail.  We  teach  he- 
^nners  better  engraving  than  can  be  gained 
in  yeara  of  rigid  apprenticeship.  We  also  improve  the  skill  of  any  engraver. 
Ask  for  catalog,  Free.      Engrating  School.  25  Page  BIJg.,  Chicago.  III. 

AfSraiTC    POKTKAITS    ijc,     B'RAllES  l.ic. 

MUI&llil9  Sheet  Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  2.5c. 
Views  Ic.  30  davs'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidst«d  Portrait  Co.  Dept.  +037,  lOiJ  W.Adama  St., Chicago. 


30-DAY  TEST  WILL  PROVE 

that  you  can  end  the  drudgery  of  high  lifting  and 
Bave  your  team  on  heaviest  hauling  over  eoftesft 
fields  by  equipping  year  wagon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

We  will  chip  yoa  set  of  four  Wheels  to  fit  your  wagon  j 
for  30-d3y  test.  If  they're  not  all  we  claim  — return  , 
them  and  test  costs  yoa  nothing.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle,  i 

Ask  tor  Special  Money  Savins  Offer  On  1913  1 
Model  Empire  Farmer 's  Handy  Wagon, 

Twenty  styles.   Book  free.   Write  today. 
EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  268.  Quiocy.  OL 
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What  One  Women's  Club  Accomplished 


By  Ruth  Jordan 


I  was  a  beggarly  boy 
And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp. — Lowell. 

BEFORE  me  lies  a  pile  of  programs 
that  tell  a  storj-  of  twenty  years' 
progress  in  our  community.  The 
first  of  them  was  written  with  a  pen,  and 
the  sheets  are  tied  together  with  a  wide 
green  ribbon;  the  last  is  printed  in  the 
most  up-to-date  style  and  has  a  brown 
binding  and  green  cord.  And  as  I  go  over 
the  programs  and  look  back  along  the 
years  I  see  one  way  to  solve  the  problems 
of  isolation  and  monotony  in  the  farm 
woman's  life. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  were  a  scattered 
cn-nmunity.  with  church  and  school  as  the 
only  connecting  interests.  Man}'  were 
not  religious,  and  our  church  was  in 
a  very  feeble  condition,  offering  few 
inducements  to  outsiders.  The  homes 
in  which  there  were  no  children  were 
practically  cut  off  from  social  life. 
Married  people,  no  matter  what  their 
age,  were  looked  upon  as  "old  folks," 
and  for  them  nothing  remained  but 
Sundaj'  visiting  or  an  occasional  Sat- 
urday-evening trip  to  "town."  Several 
college  girls  came  here  as  brides,  full 
of  ideas  and  plans  for  the  future,  but 
before  they  had  become  well  enough 
acquainted  to  have  any  influence  their 
home  cares  multiplied,  leaving  no  lei- 
sure for  community  work.  Just  at 
the  time  when  some  of  us  realized 
that  our  horizon  was  fast  becoming 
bounded  by  our  "line-fences,"  a 
teacher,  whose  girlhood  had  been 
lived  here,  came  to  our  school.  Her 
mature  years  had  been  spent  among 
young  people,  and  books,  and  because 
she  was  "born  and  raised"  here  her 
word  carried  weight,  and  she  accom- 
plished what  no  one  else  could  have 
attempted.  She  established  our  social 
life.  The  women  of  our  community 
were  invited  to  spend  an  afternoon  with 
her  at  her  home.  There,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
for  over  two  years,  I  met,  for  the  first 
time,  some  of  my  nearest  neighbors !  We 
spent  as  pleasant  an  afternoon  as  thirty 
women  can  who  have  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, and  after  the  social  hour  our  hostess 
announced  she  would  read  us  the  old  fairy 
tale  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  which,  if  rubbed, 
brought  him  any  desired  treasure.  This 
treasure  she  compared  to  the  treasures  we 
could  6nd  if  we  "rubbed  the  magic  lamp" 
of  literature,  and  suggested  that  we  form 
ourselves  into  an  "Aladdin  Club."  The 
suggestion  was  greeted  by  a  stunned  si- 
lence, but  finally  twenty  of  us  agreed  to 
attempt  the  club,  and  we  chose  our  hostess 
as  president.  The  election  of  a  secretary, 
treasurer  and  literary  committee  com- 
pleted our  official  business,  and  during  the 
"refreshment    hour"    that    followed  we 


found  that  we  actually  could  talk  to  each 
other  without  having  to  ask  how  many 
chickens  were  being  raised  or  how  much 
fruit  canned !  W  e  decided  to  begin  our 
club  work  the  coming  September  witli  a 
guest  afternoon  at  our  president's  home, 
and  that  summer's  work  was  easier  be- 
cause our  minds  too  were  busj-. 

We  began  with  short  programs ;  two 
ten-minute  papers,  whose  themes  were  in- 
spired by  some  magazine  or  newspaper 
article  on  the  subject,  for  we  then  had 
access  to  no  library.  We  had  responses 
from  the  poets  at  roll-call,  current  events 
and  discussion  as  a  closing  number.  Those 
of  us  who  were  college  women  were  asked 
to  do  original  work,  and  musical  members 
had  the  musical  part  of  the  programs. 


a  definite  time  one  day  in  the  week  it 
became  easier  to  adopt  such  a  system  for 
each  day.  House-cleaning  and  fruit-can- 
ning days  came  in  the  non-club  months, 
when  the  horses  were  too  busy  for  our 
use,  anyhow.  But  these  vacation  days, 
even  if  filled  with  hard  work,  did  not 
force  us  back  into  the  dull  monotony  of 
work  alone.  Such  a  spirit  of  "sisterhood" 
developed  that  even  if  shredding,  thrash- 
ing or  other  big  jobs  came  on  a  club  day 
the  "afflicted  member"  had  so  much  help 
that  she  could  go*  to  the  meeting,  knowing 
her  house  was  in  order. 

The  programs  have  changed  and  deep- 
ened with  the  years,  and  club  dues  in- 
creased, but  not  until  we  became  ready 
for  it.    Our  magazine  list  would  do  credit 


I  met,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  my  nearest  neighbors 


From  such  a  simple  beginning  has  come 
the  reformation  of  this  community.  Meet- 
ing every  two  weeks  from  September  until 
May,  we  learned  to  know  and  love  each 
other.  Our  babies,  brought  to  the  "club" 
from  their  earliest  days,  were  fast  friends 
hy  the  time  school  claimed  them.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  good  literature  awakened 
again  to  its  inspiration,  and  manj-  to  whom 
it  was  a  closed  book  are  now  familiar  with 
the  best  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

The  social  value  of  the  organization  can 
never  be  estimated.  After  becoming  fed- 
erated, we  came  in  contact  with  other 
clubs  of  the  State,  and  their  ideas  became 
our  own.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
the  organization  worked  wonders.  Some, 
to  whom  "all  days  seemed  just  alike — 
work,  work,  work" — learned  for  the  first 
time  since  girlhood  the  delight  of  a  fresh 
frock  when  dinner  was  over,  and  with  an 
enjoyable  incentive  to  have  work  done  at 


to  a  city  library,  and  each  member  con- 
tributes toward  it  her  favorite  magazine. 

The  club  has  given  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments, securing  noted  lecturers  and 
singers  from  the  citj-,  and  from  these 
entertainments  we  have  realized  enough  to 
secure  a  very  good  library  of  over  three 
hundred  volumes.  These  books  are  kept 
in  a  small  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  where 
one  of  the  most  reliable  students  is  ap- 
pointed librarian,  and  we  have  had  very 
little  trouble  in  the  management.  Our 
magazines  also  go  to  this  reading-room, 
in  bound  volumes,  when  we  are  done  with 
them,  and  the  children  are  as  well  read  a 
set  of  little  Americans  as  can  be  found. 

Three  times  a  year  we  have  a  "guest 
evening,"  inviting  the  families  of  all  club- 
members  to  meet  us  in  the  church  or 
schoolhouse.  I  think  these  suppers,  with 
the  games  and  good  fellowship  they  bring 
about,  are  responsible  for  the  great  in- 


crease in  membership  and  attendance  of 
our  church,  for  people;  as  a  rule,  have  to 
know  each  other  before  the}'  care  to  wor- 
ship together. 

We  have  a  "harvest  home"  picnic  too 
that  includes  non-members.  Since  the 
interurban  came  our  way,  we  usually  go 
to  some  park  or  lake,  thus  getting  entirely 
away  from  "the  little  cares"  of  every-day 
life  that  "do  so  easily  beset  us."  We  have 
no  age-limit,  no  fees  for  absence;  we  re- 
lease from  membership  at  request,  and 
take  the  "resigned"  sister  back  when  the 
baby  is  old  enough  to  come  along !  We 
have  had  differences  of  opinion,  good 
character-making  disputes,  but  no  broken 
friendships  among  us.  If  hard  luck  comes 
to  some  member,  we  pay  her  dues  until 
the  cloud  passes.  Refreshments  are 
not  a  burden;  we  serve  or  not,  just 
as  we  please,  but  never  more  than 
three  things,  and  often  only  fruit  and 
nuts. 

In  looking  over  the  programs,  I 
find  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  we 
have  studied,  by  college  outlines, 
much  of  the  best  poetry,  history  and 
fiction,  ^^'e  have  spent  two  years  in 
studies  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  and  their  customs ;  we  have 
exchanged  recipes  and  tested  them 
until  this  work  equals  a  full  course  in 
domestic  science ;  we  have  had  a 
series  of  child-study  programs,  a 
course  in  nature  studies,  with  birds, 
flowers  and  trees  close  at  hand ;  and 
we  have  studied  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible  and  tried  to  make  it  a  part  of 
our  lives. 

In  these  long  years  the  telephone, 
rural  mail  delivery  and  street-cars 
have  come  to  bind  us  closer  to  the 
great  outside  world.  But  if  I  were 
once  more  a  stranger  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  isolation  reigned  I  be- 
lieve   I    should   know   the  remedy. 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

— Lowell. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  farm 
women  whose  lives  are  so  monotonous, 
who  drift  so  quickly  out  of  touch  with  the 
world,  its  interests,  its  pleasures,  its  ad- 
vances. "The  call  of  the  city"  that  attacks 
the  young  folks,  carrying  them  away  from 
the  farms  and  the  home,  is  the  revolt  of 
youth  against  the  stagnation  and  the 
dwarfing  life  of  the  farm  woman.  This 
stagnation  is  the  greatest  foe  she  has  to 
fight  and  she  can  successfully  fight  it  only 
by  meeting  others  and  sharpening  her  wits 
against  theirs,  filling  her  head  with  new 
ideas,  keeping  her  informed  of  the  latest 
inventions  and  the  latest  lielps  in  the  world 
of  women,  the  advancements  that  are 
gradually  lifting  women's  work  to  the 
plane  upon  which  it  belongs. 


A  Sorrowful  Mother's  '*Ad":  *'Missing — A  Boy" 

By  Clarence  R.  Naff 


Missing — A  boy 
nine  months  old; 
very  fair  com- 
plexion 


feet  three  inches.  He  has  the  most  mag- 
nificent blue  eyes,  and  beautiful,  curly, 
golden  hair.  You  will  recognize  this  boy 
anywhere.  He  talks  plainly — can  say  any- 
thing— and  knows  all  his  letters.  He  will 
probably  be  found  with  a  very  dirty  face, 
but  he  can  be  positively  identified  by  his 
remarkable  beauty.  He  was  last  seen 
slipping  gaily  from  his  mother's  arms  to 
go  with  his  father  to  the  barber  shop.  She 
offers  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  unend- 
ing toil  to  hear  again  his  prattle  and  to 
see  on  the  walls  and  draperies  the  prints 
of  little  hands   that  never  were  clean. 


MISSING — A  boy;  nine  months  old; 
very  fair  complexion ;  weight,  sev- 
enteen pounds ;  height,  immeasur- 
al<le.  He  has  the  brightest  blue  eyes  you 
ever  saw,  the  cutest  little  dimple  in  his 
chin  and  a  smile  which,  if  you  once  see, 
you  will  never  forget.  He  has  a  habit  of 
saying  "Goo"  frequently,  and  a  most  re- 
markable way  of  slicking  his  toes  into  his 
mouth.  He  may  be  identified  by  the  won- 
derful things  he  does  with  his  fingers,  and 
the  unutterable  expressions  of  his  eyes 
and  mouth.  He  walked  from  his  mother's 
lap  to  a  chair  one  day.  and  he  has  never 
returned.  She  wants  her  baby  boy  to  come 
back  to  her,  and  she  will  lay  her  beauty 
and  her  health  on  the  altar  of  Eve  to 
hold  him  again  in  her  arms. 

MISSING — A  boy;  three  years  old; 
weight,  thirty-three  pounds ;  height,  two 


To  go  with  his  father  to  the  barber  shop 


MISSING  — 
I  A  boy ;  twelve 
I  y  e  a  r  s  old; 
weight,  one 
hundred 
pounds ;  height, 
four  feet  six 
inches.  He  is 
very  freckled, 
and  has  coarse, 
sandy  hair  that 
does  not  yield 
readily  to  the 
brush.  He  has 
a  marked  dis- 
like for  water 
)about  his  ears 
and  neck,  and 
has  a  strange 
aversion  to 
cleaning  his 
_shoes.  He  is  un- 
"couth  and  un- 
tidy, and  eats 
more  forcibly 
than  fastidiously.  But  he  is  a  good  boy, 
his  father,  his  older  brother,  his  sisters, 
his  teacher  and  the  neighbors  notwith- 
standing, and  his  mother  will  pay  any 
price  on  earth  for  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  missing  child. 

MISSING— A  boy;  twenty-one  years 
old;  weight,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds;  height,  six  feet.  He  has  a  strong, 
clean-cut  face ;  clear,  honest,  blue  eyes, 
and  the  most  beautiful  hair.  He  never 
smokes,  drinks  or  gambles.  He  is  strong, 
gentle  and  manly,  and  attracts  attention 
wherever  he  goes.  He  was  last  seen  wav- 
ing his  mother  good-by  as  he  went  out 


He  is  very  freckled, 
and  has  coarse,  sandy  hair 


into  the  great  world  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  has  exceptional  talents,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  occupying  a  high  place 
among  men.  But  tell  him.  if  you  see  him, 
•that  the  greatest  place  he  can  ever  fill 
upon  earth  is  vacant  at  home. 

His  mother  is  waiting  for  him  there, 
waiting  to  hear  the  things  he  has  done, 
about  the  famous  men  who  are  his  friends. 


He  went.out  into  the  great  world  to 
make  his  fortune 
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The  Golden  Maid 


By  Jessie  Field 


ONE  day  not  long  ago  I  was  invited 
to  supper  at  a  beautiful  country 
home.  As  we  neared  this  home, 
the  first  thing  we  saw  was  the  big  red 
barn  and  silo  with  black  beef-cattle  all 
around  it.  Then  we  went  around  a  corner 
past  a  big  Cottonwood  tree  to  the  gate 
by  the  large  white  house.  As  I  went 
through  the  gate  and  up  on  the  steps  of 
the  house,  the  sitting-room  door  burst 
open,  and  the  daughter  in  the  home  was 
smiling  a  welcome  to  me.  She  had  on  a 
big  checked  work-apron,  and  her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  standing  over  the  stove. 
She  laughingly  said,  "Mother  went  to  her 
club  this  afternoon,  so  you  see  I'm  the 
Golden  Maid." 

"The  Golden  Maid,"  I  queried,  thinking 
some  good  story  was  back  of  the  twinkle 
in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "Mother  calls  me 
her  Comfort  when  I  turn  in  and  get  the 
meals  and  do  the  work,  but  Father  calls 
me  a  Golden  Maid  because  of  an  old  story 
he  once  read." 

"And  what  was  that  story?"  I  inquired, 
with  a  sort  of  a  dim  remembrance  in  my 
mind  of  an  old,  old  story  I  had  once  read 
in  St.  Nicholas  which  had  a  Golden  Maid 
in  it. 

"Well,  I  just  must  get  the  rolls  in  the 
oven  now  and  see  to  setting  the  table,  but 
after  supper  I'll  tell  you  the  story  as 
Father  told  it  to  me,  if  you  want  me  to," 
Mary  Elizabeth  said  with  a  smile,  as  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen. 

The  mother  came  home  from  her  club 
soon,  took  off  her  wraps  and  came  and 
sat  down  by  me  in  the  sitting-room,  say- 
ing, "Well,  I  see  my  Comfort  has  turned 
in  to  get  supper,  so  I  won't  need  to  worry 
about  it,  and  we  can  just  have  a  good 
visit  together,  for  she  will  be  happy  to  do 
everything  herself,  especially  since  you 
are  our  guest." 

So  we  sat  and  talked,  and  she  told  me 
all  about  the  club  the  women  in  that 
neighborhood  had  formed.  They  called 
it  the  Fairview  Club,  for  the  name  of 
their  school  district,  and  every  week  they 
came  together  for  an  afternoon  and 
studied  and  sewed  and  talked  of  plans 
for  helping  make  their  country  school  or 
their  church  or  their  homes  better.  They 
had  regular  programs  and  were  affiliated 
with  the  state  and  national  women's  clubs. 
Just  at  this  time  they  were  working  hard 
to  put  a  rest-room  in  the  basement  of  the 
court-house  in  the  town  where  they  did 
their  trading  so  that  tired  mothers  and 
women  -vvho  must  wait  for  some  of  their 
folks  before  going  home  on  Saturdays 
would  have  a  pleasant  place  to  rest  and 
wait. 

After  a  while  supper  was  called,  and 
the  father,  big  brothers  and  hired  man 
came  in,  and  we  all  enjoyed  Mary  Eliza- 
beth's supper.  The  rolls  were  so  light 
and  tasted  just  right.  Then  there  were 
baked  potatoes  and  roast  mutton  and 
peaches  and — well,  I  just  can't  tell  )'0u  all 
about  it,  but  I  certainly  felt  as  though  I 
had  had  plenty  to  eat  when  we  finished, 
and  the  big.  nice  father  and  Bob,  the 
biggest  brother,  said.  "Now,  Sis,  you've 
been  Golden  Maid  long  enough.  You  and 
Mother  go  on  in  and  visit,  and  we'll  wash 
up  these  dishes.  I  expect  it  may  take  us 
a  little  longer,  but  you  know  that  Father 
and  I  are  a  pretty  good  team,  and  I  prom- 
ise you  they  will  be  well  done." 

That  brought  the  thought  of  the  story  to 
my  mind  again,  so  when  we  sat  down  by 
the  fireplace,  after  Mary  Elizabeth  had 
slipped  out  of  her  big  apron  and  smoothed 
back  her  hair,  I  piled  the  cushions  up  in 
the  big  Morris  chair  and  leaned  back  in 
solid  comfort  as  I  said.  "Now,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  please  tell  me  the  story  about 
the  Golden  Maid.  It  all  sounds  very  nice 
indeed,  and  after  eating  that  supper  you 
cooked  it  seems  to  me  no  name  is  too  good 
for  you,  but  I  want  to  understand  what  it 
really  means  " 

And  so  she  told  me  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Maid,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  j'ou. 

Years  ago  in  a  country  across  the  seas, 
there  lived  a  king  and  queen  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  and  prosperous  kingdonj.  Their 
court  was  noted  for  its  magnificence,  and 
the  courtiers  and  maids  were  most  loyal 
and  devoted  in  their  service.  But  after 
years  of  such  happiness  the  king  and 
queen  grew  old  and  the  servants  became 
thoughtless.  Thev  let  the  old  king's  crown 
stand  awry  on  his  head,  and  there  was 
never  anyone  to  play  chess  with  him.  No 
one  hunted  the  old  queen's  glasses  for  her, 
and  the  stitches  in  her  knitting  would 
ravel  clear  out  with  no  one  to  catch  them 
for  her. 

So  where  there  was  once  happiness  and 
splendor  in  the  court  there  was  now  noth- 
ing but  sorrow  and  neglect,  and  no  one 
cared.  Finally  things  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  in  by  the  old  king  for  consul- 
tation. 

These  wise  men  put  their  heads  together 


and  finally  said  that  only  one  thing  would 
bring  happiness  again  to  the  court.  That 
would  be  to  find  the  Golden  Maid  and 
bring  her  to  live  at  the  court. 

"And  how  shall  we  know  the  Golden 
Maid?"  queried  the  king. 

"Send  out  criers  throughout  the  king- 
dom," replied  the  wise  men.  "And  when 
you  find  a  mother  sitting  at  ease  while 
her  daughter  does  the  work  of  the  home 
this  will  be  the  Golden  Maid." 

The  criers  rode  forth  in  haste.  For 
months  and  months  they  rode  over  hills 
and  mountains  hunting  the  Golden  Maid. 
Many  girls  they  found,  but  none  to  an- 
swer the  description  of  the  wise  men. 
Once,  in  a  valley,  they  came  to  a  house 
where  there  were  some  beautiful  girls 
living,  and  they  hoped  at  last  to  find  the 
Golden  Maid,  but  when  they  knocked  and 
a  pretty  brown-eyed  girl  in  a  silk  dress 
opened  the  door  and  showed  them  into  the 
parlor  where  sat  three  other  girls,  some 
playing  the  piano,  som^e  embroidering  and 
some  reading,  and  the  criers  asked, 
"Where  is  your  mother?"  the  brown-eyed, 
silk-dressed  girl  threw  up  her  pretty  head 
and  replied,  "Our  mother !  Why,  she  is  in 
the  kitchen  ironing  our  dresses  for  us  to 
wear  to  the  party  to-night;  where  would 
you  expect  her  to  be  ?" 

Two  years  rolled  by  and  things  grew 
worse  and  worse  at  court,  and  still  the 
Golden  Ma:id  could  not  be  found,  and  still 
the  criers  were  scouring  the  villages  and 
the  country  for  the  wonderful  girl. 

One  day,  far  away  by  a  little  brook, 
they  came  to  a  modest  white  house  in  the 
midst  of  green  pine-trees  with  roses 
climbing  up  over  the  roof.  Out  on  the 
porch  they  saw  as  they  drew  near  a  sweet, 
gray-haired  lady,  dressed  in  white,  rocking 
and  reading. 

"What  if  we  should  find  here  at  last 
the  Golden  Maid,"  the  criers  breathlessly 
whispered  to  each  other.  "Can  it  be  that 
our  quest  is  ended?" 

Riding  up,  they  lifted  their  velvet  caps 
and  said,  "Madam,  have  you  a  daughter?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered  in  a  sweet, 
gentle  voice.  "And  she's  just  the  best  girl 
you  can  think  of.  Just  now  she  has  in- 
sisted that  I  should  rest  while  she  is  out 
in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  things  her 
father  likes  best  for  supper." 

"At  last  the  Golden  Maid  is  found !" 
shouted  the  men  from  the  king's  court. 
So  they  took  her  and  her  father  and 
mother  back  to  the  court. 

And  would  you  believe  it,  after  that  the 
king's  crown  was  always  polished  and 
straight,  the  queen's  glasses  were  always 
at  her  hand,  and  even  the  rude  courtiers 
and  maids  became  once  more  thoughtful 
and  kind,  and  all  was  well  once  more  in 
the  court. 

Just  as  Mary  Elizabeth  finished  with 
her  story  her  father  came  in  from  the 
kitchen,  and  we  talked  of  other  things. 
But  when  the  lights  were  out  that  night 
and  I  was  thinking  of  the  country  girls  I 
love  so  well,  scattered  in  farm  homes  all 
over  our  land.  I  wished  you  might  all 
be  "Golden  Maids" — girls  who  will  see  the 
burdens  that  Mother  bears  and  make  them 
lighter,  and  understand  the  bravery  and 
courage  that  is  under  Father's  cheery 
laugh,  and  know  how  much  a  kiss  or  a 
happy  word  of  attention  from  you  means 
to  him.  Shall  we  not  all  try  to  be  Golden 
Maids,  rendering  cheerful  service  for 
others  in  every-day  things,  making  the 
rough  places  smooth  and  the  tangled 
threads  of  life  straight  again  in  our  homes 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  king's  court?  For  the 
whole  world  is  our  king's  court,  and  no 
one  knows  how  great  an  influence  a 
wholesome,  happy  girl  may  have. 

Next  time  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
gardens,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  that,  for 
I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 


Afterthoughts 

By  Ramsey  Benson 
News  is  like  soil :  the  better  it  is,  the 
more  easily  it  is  broken. 

It  avails  little  to  explode  old  supersti- 
tions unless  the  charge  be  heavy  enough 
to  shake  the  faith  these  live  by. 

The  fewer  they  are  who  can  really 
afford  a  thing,  the  more  numerous  are 
they  who  never  will  be  happy  till  they 
get  it. 

The  lightness  of  air  is  proverbial,  yet 
an  air  of  good  cheer  is  more  than  many 
of  us  have  the  strength  to  carry  all  the 
time. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  no  novelty  with 
farmers — ei.ght  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  chores  and  eight  hours  to  plan 
for  the  next  day. 


GUT  PRIGES^ 

on  High-Grade  ^ 

GROCERIES! 


Write  for  LARKIN  CO.'S 
Great  Factory- to -Fanuly  Offer 

We,  LABKIN  CO.,  After  3S  yeRrs*  exMrience.  are 
dealing  direct  from  fHctory  with  2,000,000  American 
Ttinnhes.  Our  cash  prices  are  far  less  than  retail. 
Just  now,  while  so  many  people  are  alarmed  at  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  we  come  forth  with  a  most 
amazmg  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book.  It  pictures  and 
d^crihes  some  200  pure,  high-grade  Grocerv  Foods- 
all  at  wholesale  prices  or  less.  On  many  Groceries 
our  prices  are  exactly  half  the  usual  retail:  and 
even  on  staples  like  flour  and  eaear  we  are  well  be. 
low  the  retail  grocer.  The  book  also  describes  Ct'O 
other  articles— household  supplies  of  many  kinds- 
offered  at  the  actual  factorv  prices,  which  are  just 
one-half  the  usual  retail  prices.  Although  this  dar- 
ing book  has  been  out  only  a  few  weeks,  twentv 
thousand  families  have  already  asked  for  it.  Now 
that  the  matter  has  been  called  to  your  attention, 
no  doubt  you,  too.  will  want  the  Cut-Prico  Grocery 
Book,    loo  may  have  It. 

A  Da  finer  Of  J"^*  because  a  few  who 
^  A-'a.rillg  Vyrrer  don'tknowusmightthink 
we  are  selling  commonplace  groceries,  we  make 
the  following  remarkable  offerto  prove  oor  qualit,  : 

Order  $5  worth,  or  more,  of  Larkin  Grooef- 
ies;  use  one-fourth  of  each  packagre  or  article; 
if  satisfied,  keep  tlie  order;  if  not  satisfied, 
send  bark  the  reinainlngr  three-fourths  and  we 
will  return  all  your  money,  includinisr  frelg-ht. 

Thus,  by  letting  the  customer  be  the  judge,  w© 
settle  all  question  as  to  Quality. 

AF*»W  ^amnl^a  I'^ported  mixed  Tea.  per  lb., 
r  eW  •;?ampieS  3'>c-usual  price,  eOc:  extra 
quality  Lackia  Mend  Coffee.  3  lbs..  7.5c— usual  price.  85c  to 
40c  per  lb. ;  concentrat-ed  pure  Vanilla  Extract.  2-oz.  bottle. 
12!^c— usual  price. 2r>c,  Phosphate  Batiog  Powder.  K-lb  .iV-e 
— usual  price.  15c;  lartre  can  Country  Geutleman  Com,  8c— 
usual  price.  15c;  purest  unsweetened  Chocolate,  per  half- 
pound  calve.  15c — usual  price.  30c:  pearl  Tapioca,  per  pound 
package.  6c— usual  price.  12c:  Larkin  short-cut  Macaroni,  per 
pound  packasre.  iV^c — usual  price.  15c;  genuine  red  Alaska 
Salmon.  No  I  can,  loc — usual  price  25c;  choice  Pork  and 
Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce,  usual  size  can.  7?^c — usual  price, 
loc:  delicious  Peanut  Butter,  per  12-02.  ,^Br,  12^0 — usual 
price.  2cc:  finest  Catsup,  laree  bottle.  12^c— usual  price.  25c; 
25  lbs.  best  eranuiated  Su?ar  for  $1.  with  $10  orders;  Sweit 
Home  Laundry  Soap.  10  bars.  25c — usual  price.  oOc;  pure 
puwdered  Lye,  per  pound  can.  5c— usual  price.  ICte. 

Send  for  Cut-Price  Book 

Fi  11  out  and  send 
coupon  below  to 
our  nearest  ad- 
dress, or  send  a 
postal,  nnd  getthe 
creat  Larkin  Cut- 
Price  Grocery  Book 
Free,    by  return 
mail.  Write 

Dept.  2015 
BuKalo,  N.  Y.,  Chi 
l^ago  and  Peoria, 

'  THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK  | 

Lsr&ia  Ca.  Dept  2015  J 

I  want  to  save  money  for  my  tamily.  Please  J 
send  your  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book.  » 

i 

Name    t 


Address 
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Beautiful  Sterling 
Silver  Teaspoon 

"|\7'E  WANT  to  send 
you  this  beauti- 
fursterling  silver  tea- 
spoon. We  know  you 
will  be  immensely 
pleased  with  both  the 
pattern  and  the  qual- 
ity. The  spoon  is 
five  and  one-half 
inches  long  and  the 
celebrated  "Rich" 
pattern,  which  is  ex- 
ceptionally neat  and 
dainty.  Thecutcan- 
not  begin  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  splendid 
design.  We  guaran- 
tee this  spoon  to  be 
genuine  sterling  sil- 
ver, and  each  piece 
is  so  stamped.  But 
if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied,  you 
can  retiim  the  spoon, 
and  we  will  refimd 
your  money.  We 
want  to  send  it  to 
you  just  to  show  you 
how  you  can  earn  a 
set  of  six  solid  silver 
spoons,  just  like  the 
one  illustrated,  with- 
out spending  one 
cent,— j  u  s  t  for  a 
slight  favor. 

How  You  Get  It 

Send  75  cents  for  a  one-year  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  mail 
you,  in  addition,  a  genuine  sterling  silver 
teaspoon  as  described  above.  Also  tell  you 
how  you  can  earn  the  whole  set  of  six 
spoons. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Spring^eld,  Ohio 
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Easter  Post-Cards 


Farm  an  J  Fireside,  March  I,  191$  < 


For  Ten  Days  Only 


4> 


THUS  is  your  Last 
Chance  to  get  your 
assortment  of  Easter 
Post-Cards.  Our  offer  will 
be  withdra^Ti  in  ten  days. 
Nowadays  people  send 
tokens  of  friendship  at 
Easter-time  just  the  same 
as  they  do  at  Christmas- 
time. We  have  a  marvel- 
ous assortment  of  lovely 
Easter  post-cards  for  you. 
Each  card  is  a  master- 
piece. 

Fifty  Beautiful  Cards 

The  handsome  collec- 
tion of  Easter  post-cards 
that  we  have  for  you 
contains  fifty  different  and 
distinct  designs  that  are 
new  and  unique  and  will 
contain  a  message  of  Eas- 
ter gladness  for  your 
friends,  relatives  and 
neighbors.  Just  think 
what  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
one  of  these  beautiful 
post-cards  will  bring  to 
the  friend  to  whom  you 
send  it.  It  is  those  little 
acts  of  kindness,  con- 
sideration and  thoughtful- 
ness  that  after  all  make 
life  worth  the  living.  ^ 

Enjoy  the  Season 

You  receive  pleasure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pleasure  that 
you  give.  It  will  be  a  source 
of  mutual  satisfaction  every 
time  you  send  one  of  our 
Easter  post-cards  to  a  friend 
or  relative.  The  illustration 
does  not  begin  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  these  cards,  i.  e., 
we  can  but  meagerly  portray 
the  color  of  the  cards  on  this 
paper,  because  the  illustration 
is  printed  in  only  one  color — 
black — while  the  cards  them- 
selves are  hthographed  in  from 
12  to  14  distinct  colors.  The 
gorgeous  embossing  and  deli- 
cate touches  and  beauty  of 
conception  are  the  work  of  a 
great  artist. 

MAGNIFICENT  GIFT 
Now  Ready  for  You 

This  Easter  gift  is  now  ready  for 
you.  Just  take  advantage  of  the  oi>- 
portunity  at  once  and  write  us  a 
letter  to-day.  Remember,  the  cards 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent.  Easter 
Sunday  comes  earlier  this  year  than 
it  has  in  a  good  many  years.  Be- 
tween |now  and  March  2.3d — Easter 
Sunday — is  the  season  of  Easter  post- 
cards. Get  in  your  supply  tOKlay. 
All  you  have  to  <io  is  to  acc^-pt  one  of 
the  below  offers,  and  we  will  mail  you 
your  set  of  fifty  beautiful  Easter 
cards  right  away. 

OUR  EASTER  OFFERING 
Good  for  Ten  Days 

OFFER  No.  1 

Each  reader  who  sends  us  fifty 
cents  for  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fikeside,  either  new  or 
renewal.  ynW  also  receive  our  Special 
Easter  Offering  of  fifty  post-cards, 
all  charges  paid  by  us. 

OFFER  No.  2 

Each  reader  who  sends  us  $1.00 
for  a  three-year  subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Firehidk,  either  new  or 
renewal,  will  also  receive  our  Special 
Easter  Offering  of  fifty  post-cards, 
all  charges  paid  by  us. 

OFFER  No.  3 

Each  reader  who  sends  us  a  club  of 
two  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  ani>  Fireside,  at  40  cents 
each,  will  receive  as  .Special  Club- 
Raiser  Premium  our  Special  Ea.ster 
Offering  of  fifty  post-cards,  all 
charges  paid  by  us. 

This  Offer  Expires  in  Ten  Days 

Order  To-day 


FARM  AND  RRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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A  Crocheted  Shawl  and  Jacket 

With  Directions  by  Evaline  Holbrook 


THE  shoulder-shawl  illustrated  is 
practical  and  pretty  for  use  on  the 
cool  evenings  of  spring  and  summer. 
It  takes  about  six  skeins  of  Shetland  floss 
and  is  worked  with  a  Xo.  3  bone  hook. 

Start  -the  work  with  forty-nine  chain 
stitches,  crocheting  ver\'  loosely,  to  give 
a  length  of  fifteen  inches,  for  the  neck 
of  the  shawl.  Turn,  one  double  crochet 
in  the  fifth  chain  from  needle.  *chain 
one,  wool  over  needle,  and  pick  up  a  loop 
in  the  same  stitch  with  the  double  crochet, 
draw  the  thread  through  two  loops,  leav- 
ing two  on  the  needle.  Skip  one  stitch  of 
chain,  wool  over  needle,  and  pick  up  a 
loop  in  the  next.  Draw  the  wool  through 
two  loops,  then  through  the  remainder. 
Repeat  from  *  to  the  center  chain  stitch. 
In  it  work  five  double  crochet  with  one 
chain  after  each,  then  work  the  second 
half  of  the  row  like  the  first. 

Second  Row — -Turn,  chain  five,  two 
double  crochet  in  each  space  and  in  the 
end  one  double  crochet,  two  chain,  one 
double  crochet  in  the  final  stitch. 

Third  Row — Repeat  the  first  row  until 
the  center  is  reached.   In  the  space  before 


the  spaces,  putting  in  a  shell  and  one 
double  crochet  alternately,  and  work  the 
second  front  like  the  first.  Make  another 
round  of  shells  on  all  the  edges  of  the 
shawl,  making  one  single  crochet,  instead 
of  one  double  crochet,  between  the  shells.^ 

Final  Round — One  single  crochet  i 
first  single  crochet,  chain  three,  one  single  ' 
crochet  in  second  stitch  of  shell,  chain 
three,  single  crochet  in  center  of  shell, 
chain  three,  again  single  crochet  in  center, 
chain  three,  -single  crochet  in  '  fourth 
double  crochet,  chain  three,  single  crochet 
in  next  single  crochet.  Work  in  this  way 
all  around,  and  fasten  ofT. 

The  little  jacket  shown  in  the  second 
picture  on  this  page  is  of  Shetland  floss, 
taking  four  skeins  of  white  and  three 
skeins  of  some  contrasting  color  for  the 
border.    Use  a  No.  5  bone  crochet-hook. 

Begin  with  fifty-four  chain  stitches, 
turn,  one  single  crochet  in  the  ninth  chain 
from  needle.  *Chain  four,  skip  the  next 
four  •  stitches  of  the  chain,  one  single 
crochet  in  the  next.  Repeat  from  *  to  the 
end.  when  there  will  be  ten  holes  in  row. 

Second  Row — Turn,  chain  five,  and 
make  four  treble  crochet  in  each  hole  of 
preceding  row.  A  treble  crochet  is  made 
by  winding  the  wool  over  the  needle  twice, 
picking  up  a  loop  in  the  hole,  then  work- 
ing off  two  loops  at  a  time. 

Third  Row — Turn,  *chain  four,  one 
single  crochet  in  the  first  space  between 
clusters,  and  repeat  from  *  across  the 
row.  making  the  final  single  crochet  in  the 
final  treble  crochet  of  preceding  row. 

Repeat  the  second  and  third  rows  alter- 
nately until  the  treble  row  has  been  worked - 
six  times,  with  a  final  chain  row. 

Seventh  Treble  Row — Make  an  extra 
cluster  of  four  treble  crochet  in  the  hole 
at  either  end  of  the  row — twelve  clusters 


Shoulder-shawl  for  cool  evenings 

the  two  double  crochet  at  the  center  work 
two  double  crochet,  again  work  them  be- 
tween the  two  center  double  crochet,  and 
again  in  the  space  after  the  center.  Work 
clusters  to  the  end  of  the  row,  there  mak- 
ing two  chain  and  one  double  crochet  in 
the  final  stitch.  Repeat  the  second  and 
third  rows  until  there  are  eighteen  rows. 

To  make  the  row  through  which  the 
ribbon  is  run,  turn,  chain  five,  make  two 
treble  crochet  in  every  other  stitch  of 
preceding  row,  and  five  treble  crochet  at 
either  side  of  the  center. 

Border — Turn,  chain  five,  one  double 
crochet  in  first  space,  five  double  crochet 
in  first  treble  crochet,  *skip  two  stitches 
of  preceding  row,  one  double  crochet  in 
the  next,  skip  one  stitch,  five  double  cro- 
chet in  the  next.  Repeat  from  *  to  the 
center,  spacing  the  work  so  that  a  shell 
comes  in  the  space  before  the  center.  Make 
one  double  crochet  in  the  center,  and 
a  shell  in  the  stitch  after  the  center. 
Continue  along  the  row  as  before,  and  at 
the  end,  after  the  final  shell,  make  one 
double  crochet,  chain  two.  one  double 
crochet  in  final  stitch.  Fasten  off.  All 
the  border  rows  are  begun  at  same  end. 

Second  Row — Make  one  double  crochet 
in  the  third  stitch  of  starting  chain  of 
preceding  row,  chain  two,  one  double 
crochet  in  first  double  crochet.  Make  a 
shell  of  five  double  crochet  around  the 
center  double  crochet  of  the  shell  of  pre- 
ceding row,  making  it  overlap  the  pre- 
ceding row.  Make  double  crochet  on 
double  crochet  and  shells  on  shells  across 
the  row  in  this  manner,  and  at  the  end, 
after  the  final  double  crochet,  chain  two. 
and  make  one  double  crochet  in  final 
stitch  of  preceding  row.  .Again  fasten  off. 
Repeat  the  second  row  until  seven  rows  in 
all  are  made. 

Eighth  Row— Work  as  before,  but  in- 
crease over  the  first  shell  b\  working  a 
shell  around  the  second  double  crochet 
of  the  shell  of  preceding  row.  one  double 
crochet  on  the  center  double  crochet  and 
a  shell  over  the  next  double  crochet.  Work 
in  the  same  way  the  shell  before  the  cen- 
ter, the  shell  after  the  center  and  the  shell 
at  the  end.  Make  two  rows  without  in- 
creasing. At  the  end  of  the  second  row 
do  not  fasten  off,  but  turn  and  work  iip 
the  front  of  the  shawl,  making  a  shell  in 
the  end  of  the  first  row,  one  double  cro- 
chet in  the  end  of  the  next,  and  so 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  starting  chain 
of  the  work.    Around  the  neck  work  in 


Dainty  jacket  of  two  colors 


in  the  row.  Continue  to  work  as  before, 
and  again  increase  at  either  end  of  the 
thirteenth  treble  row.  \\'ork  as  usual  un- 
til the  finished  piece  has  fifteen  treble 
crochet  rows  with  a  final  chain  row.  This 
completes  the  back  of  the  jacket. 

For  the  first  row  of  the  front  make  five 
clusters  along  the  row  as  usual,  turn,  and 
on  this  short  row  work  back  and  forth 
until  there  are  sixteen  treble  crochet  rows, 
increasing  one  cluster  at  either  end  of  the 
fifth  and  eighth  rows.  Make  a  final  chain 
row.  and  fasten  off.  The  second  front  is 
worked  just  like  the  first,  and  is  begun 
at  the  end  of  the  final  row  of  the  back. 

\\  ith  the  colored  floss  now  work  a 
round  of  clusters  on  all  the  edges  of  the 
jacket,  putting  a  cluster  in  each  hole  and 
in  the  end  of  each  row.  Increase  at  the 
corners  to  make  them  lie  flat. 

Second  Round — Chain  and  single  crochet. 

Third  Round — Put  two  clusters  in  each 
hole  of  preceding  round,  excepting  in  the 
twenty  center  holes  of  each  side  edge.  In 
them  make  but  one  cluster  each  ;  these  are 
for  the  armholes.  Fold  the  fronts  of  the 
garment  down  over  the  back,  and  lace 
together  the  eight  clusters  of  the  front 
and  the  back,  next  to  the  armholes.  to 
form  the  under-arm  seams.  The  lacing 
is  done  with  two  cords  of  chain  stitch. 

For  the  sleeves  begin  at  the  under-arm 
seam,  and  use  the  white  floss.  Begin  with 
a  chain  and  single  crochet  round,  and 
work  as  usual  until  seven  treble  rounds 
are  made.  Work  the  final  rounds  tighter 
than  the  first,  to  give  a  Httle  shape  to  the 
sleeves.  .After  the  seventh  treble  round 
make  a  chain  round,  fasten  off  the  white 
floss,  and  work  the  three  border  rounds 
with  the  colored  floss. 
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Our  Yo  ung  Fo  Iks 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


"SnoIIy"  and  "Wapsy" 

A  New  Kind  of  Fairy  Story 

ONCE  upon  a  time  when  I  lived  in 
Arizona,  where  I  was  born,  I  watched 
two  weeks  to  see  if  Snollygoster 
would  dimb  the  mountain  to  fight  Wapsi- 
doodle,  or  if  Wapsidoodle  could  come 
down  the  mountain  to  fight  Snollygoster. 

My  daddie  told  me  all  about  these  two 
fellows,  and  we  got  so  we  called  them 
Snolly  and  Wapsy.  That  was  because  we 
'thought  they  were  old  friends,  since  they 
lived  right  near  our  house. 

Snolly  and  Wapsy  are  very  big  animals! 
Snolly  has  eleven  legs  and  five  tails  and 
seven  eyes,  and  he  is  about  five  times  as 
big  as  a  horse.  Wapsy  is  not  built  the 
same  as  Snolly.  That  is,  he  is  not  so 
tall,  but  he  is  more  than  thirty  feet  long 
and  weighs  three  or  four  tons.  Wapsy 
has  seven  legs  and  three  tails  and  sixteen 
eyes,  and  his  eyes  are  in  the  funniest 
places  you  ever  heard  of,  some  on  his 
head  and  some  on  his  back  and  one  on 
one  of  his  legs  and  the  rest  on  his  tails. 


I  cftuld  see  Wapsidoodle's  tail  and  Snollygoster's  eyes 

One  of  his  tails  is  fully  nine  feet  long, 
and  the  eye  on  it  is  right  at  the  end,  so 
Wapsy  sticks  that  tail  up  in  the  air  and 
waves  it  around  to  look  for  his  big 
enemy  to  see  what  he  is  doing. 

And  Daddie  says  that  is  what  makes 
Snolly  so  angry  at  Wapsy :  because 
Wapsy  can  always  use  his  tail  eye  to  see 
where  Snolly  is. 

But  the  principal  reason  they  are  jeal- 
ous of  each  other  is  because  they  are  so 
different. 

Daddie  says  they  growl  at  each  other 
all  the  time.  Wapsidoodle  dares  Snolly- 
goster to  come  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  Snollygoster  dares  Wapsi- 
doodle to  come  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  there  on  the  desert. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  my  Daddie  and 
Mommie  were  asleep,  I  slipped  away  from 
the  house,  and  after  a  long  walk  in  the 
sand  when  the  sun  was  just  fearfully  hot 
I  was  near  the  old  mountain  on  which 
nothing  grows.  And  I  was  glad,  for  I 
was  going  to  talk  with  Snolly  and  Wapsy. 
I  was  going  to  tell  them  how  foolish  it 
was  for  them  to  hate  each  other  because 
they  were  not  alike  when  thej'  were  the 
last  of  their  kind  on  earth — that  is  what 
my  Daddie  says.  But  all  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  a  tremendous  noise  on  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  a  minute  later  there  was  a 
big  dust  raised  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  not  far  from  me,  and  I  was  so 
frightened  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat  and 
see  my  jacket  rise  and  fall  over  my  heart. 

But  I  stood  still,  and  pretty  soon  I  saw 
Wapsidoodle's  long  tail  sticking  up  on  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  a  big  eye  on  it 
which  is  green  was  shining.  And  then 
Snolh'goster  came  out  of  the  dust  and 
roared  and  roared.  All  of  his  legs  were 
braced,  and  he  was  waving  his  five  tails 
like  a  cat  waves  her  one  tail,  and  the 
desert  just  shook  with  the  noise  they 
made. 

I  could  see  by  Wapsidoodle's  tail  that 
he  was  coming  down  the  mountain  an 
inch  at  a  time,  and  I  could  see  Snolly- 
goster trj'ing  to  fignre  out  the  best  way  to 
go  up,  for  ail  of  his  eyes  were  shining 
and  moving  this  way  and  that. 

And  I  was  very  much  afraid  and  so 
sorry!  for  perhaps  on  just  the  day  that 


I  had  gone  to  tell  them  not  to  fight  they 
were  going  to  fight,  and  kill  each  other. 

So  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  just 
yelled : 

"Now  if  you  fight  I  shall  tell  my  Dad- 
die!"  and  Snollygoster  turned  around, 
and  I  guess  he  was  very  much  surprised, 
for  in  a  minute  I  could  not  see  him  at  all. 
Maybe  he  went  into  the  big  canyon  near 
him.  And  Wapsidoodle's  tail  eye  sank 
out  of  sight. 

So  I  came  home — but  that  wasn't  the 
last  time  I  saw  Wapsidoodle  and  Snolly- 
goster. 

Active  Partners  on  the  Farm 

£)EAR  COUSINS— An  active  partner 
is  a  very  important  figure.  He  or  she 
counts ;  for  they  are  not  like  a  dressed-up 
dummy  standing  in  a  store-window.  Part 
of  the  duty  of  active  partnership  is  to 
grow  a  number  of  ideas  where  but  one 
grew  before,  and  another  part  is  to  get 
out  and  hustle  and  make  dollars  come 
where  but  one   found  its  way  before. 

Now  that  is  what  YOU 
ought  to  do,  what  you  CAN 
do  and,  I  hope,  will  do. 

The  farm  boy  and  girl 
don't  have  to  go  to  the 
city  to  find  "a  chance,"  the 
kind  which  means  so  much 
that  it  is  spelled  0-P- 
P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y. 

There  is  Luther  Burbank 
for  instance,  whose  story 
you  read  and  were  thrilled 
by,  in  the  February  15th 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. He,  too,  was  a  farmer 
boy  with  a  love  for  the  soil 
and  the  willingness  to  work, 
which  two,  combined  with 
grit,  won  him  wealth  and 
fame. 

Ask  Father  for  a  patch  of 
ground,  and  when  he  has 
given  it  to  you  pitch  right 
in  and  do  intensive  farm- 
ing; it  is  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing which  uses  up  every 
inch  of  space  in  the  best 
way,  so  that  nothing  goes 
to  waste. 

And   if   I   were   you,  a 
lucky  farm  girl,  I  should 
study  uj,  on  what  pays  best, 
eggs  or  dressed  poultry,  and 
then  I'd  start  in  to  take 
such  good  care  of  the  three 
hens  Mother  gave  me  that 
they'd  be  proud  to  do  their 
level    best    to    lay  eggs. 
I'd  also  take  a  pride  in  being  business- 
like and  building  up  the  flock  and,  like 
Brother,  selling  my  produce  to  envious, 
hungry  town  neighbors,  for  I'd  know  that 
I  too  was  a  paying,  worth-while-having- 
around  member  of  the  very  nicest  farm 
family  in  our  neighborhood. 

Ask  Father  and  Mother  to  let  you  enter 
the  Active  Partner  Class.  I'm  sure  they 
will,  and  that  you,  with  Hustle,  Fore- 
thought and  Care  for  chums,  will  be  Part- 
ners in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Faithfully  yours.      Cousin  Sally. 


Letters  from  Our  Cousins 

rvEAR  COUSIN  SALLY— I  hope  you 
will  let  me  call  you  that,  for  I  want  to 
be  a  member  of  your  club.  I  am  a  girl 
of  fourteen  years,  and  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  school.  I'll  finish  in  June  of  this 
year.  We  are  pretty  busy  at  our  school 
now,  for  examinations  start  next  Wednes- 
day. I  live  in  the  borough  of  Swissvale, 
near  the  end  of  the  borough. 

We  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  Some  people  call  this  a  "farm," 
but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  a  farm  I  like,  for 
I  would  like  more  ground  and  more  chick- 
ens and  other  animals.  So  you  see  my 
ambition  is  to  be  a  real  farm  girl,  and  I 
hope  some  day  to  live  on  a  hig  farm. 

I'll  admit  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
our  motto  is.  for  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good 
one.  and  I'll  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

I  hope  I'll  get  lots  of  letters  from  the 
cousins.    Your  brand  new  cousin, 

M.A.RGARET  Demeter,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  have  been  read- 
ing your  pages  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  like  them  very  much. 

I  live  on  a  farm  eighteen  miles  from 
Portland.  I  go  to  school  every  day.  I 
used  to  have  to  walk  two  miles,  but  now 
I  onlv  have  to  go  half  a  mile,  for  we  have 
a  nice  new  schoolhouse. 

I  live  by  a  creek,  and  in  summer  my 
little  brother  and  I  have  great  fun  playing 
in  the  water. 

I  am  nine  years  old,  am  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  hope  to  be  in  the  fifth  next  year. 
Your  loving  cousin. 

Mary  Shea,  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the 
power  of  his  telescope, becomes 
a  reponer  of  the  movements 
of  a  hundred  worlds  greater 
than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of 
miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at" 
any  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through 
space  to  discover  and  inspect 
a  star  hitherto  unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within  the  range 
of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed 
anywhere  in  the  Bell  System, 
and  it  will  be  carried  across 
country  at  lightning  speed,  to  be 
recognized  and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very 
limited  class,  the  astronomers. 
The  telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the 
telephone  you  may  speak  and 
bespoken  to, you  may  hear  and 
be  heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service 
is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


TUarlin 

^Repeating  Eifle 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and 
.22   long-rifle   cartridges;  ex- 
cellent for  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, hawks,  crows,  foxes 
and  all  small  game 
and  target  work 
up  to  200  yards. 


Here's  t!ie  best-made 

.22  rifle  in  the  world! 

It's  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.    The  tool  steel 
working  parts  cannot  wear  out.    Its  Ivory  Bead  and  Rocky  Mountain 
sights  are  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any  .22.    Has  lever  action — like  a  big 
game  rifle;  has  solid  top  and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing. 
Beautiful  case-hardened  finish  and  superb  build  and  balance.    Price,  round  barrel, 
$14.50;  octagon,  $16.00.       Model  1S92,  similar,  but  not  tnke-down,  prices,  $12.15  up. 

Learn  more  about  all  Marlin  repeaters.    Send  3  TTIcZtZ/tZ /icfOr/nS  Cf.t 

stamps  postage  for  the  128-page  Marlin  catalog.     141  Willow  St.,   Now  Haven,  Conn. 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  Kaveruse  our  bus  in  ess,  make  new  friendB  uid  iDtroduCA  our  ca!&lo^«  of  £lgia 
Watchea  wo  will  eeud  ibis  elegVitwftTob  by  mall  poet  piid  for  Q  \_Y  Og 
NTS.  Qeatlenieii's size, full  olckel  eiiver  plated  ckse,  Arabic  dUl.  lever 
eacapemeni,  stem  wind  And  BCem  aoc.  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fully  guixsntc  d 
for  5  veara.  Send  thla  »dv.  to  ua  with  93c. and  watch  will  be  sent  by  rerarn  rr-aii 
postpaid.  Satisfactionguaruitead  or  money  refunded.  Send  98c  today.  Addre=j 

R.  E.  CHAIHERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Warranted  For  15  Years 


1-  Ply,  35  1b.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.10  per  roll. 

2-  Ply,  45  lb.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.30  per  roll. 

3-  Ply,  55  lb.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.50  per  roil. 

Terms  Cash.  These  Special  Prices  Only 
Hold  Good  for  Immediate  Shipment. 
FREIGHT  PAID  fo  any  station  oast  ol  Rocky  Mountains  except  Tex.,  Okla..  Colo.,  N  D.,  S.D.,  Wyo.,  Mont  , 
N.M.,  La.,  Ga.,  Ala..  Miss,  and  Fla.  on  orders  oftliree  rolls  ormore.  Special  prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   BY  HEAT,  COLO,  SUN  OR  RAIN. 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.     NO  SECONDS,   REMNANTS  OR  MILL  ENDS. 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.     We  refer  you  to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

 -     „  ,    tm^  f***  Dopt.  14S,    Eas»  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  or 

Century    RSanUiaCtUring     UOi,      D^pt.  t4S,    zoo    Sth    Avenue,    New  York  City. 
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The  satin  tam-o'-shanter  with  straw 
brim  is  fashionable 


Choose  Your  Spring  Wardrol 

Costumes  for  the  Street  and  Ho|^^ 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


Soft  folds  of  silk  trim  this  hat 


No.  2218 — Set  of  Coat  Accessories.     Price  of  set.  ten  cents 


THE  fashionable  colors  this  spring  are 
unusually  lovely.  Browns  are  the  vogue. 
There  is  marron,  a  very  dark  brown,  and. 
chestnut  and  Havana,  which  are  lighter 
shades.  There  are  many  tones  of  golden 
brown  and  amber,  and  then  there  are  the 
light  shades  of  tan,  such  as  champagne, 
biscuit,  cafe  au  lait  and  deep  cream.  Dark 
blue  is  still  a  stylish  color,  and  the  deeper 
it  is  the  better  this  season.  A  dull  grayish 
blue  is  a  good  tone,  also  Copenhagen  and 
corbeau  blue.  The  rose  tones  are  decidedly 
modish — the  Xell  rose,  which  is  a  deep 
cerise  and  named  in  honor  of  President 
Wilson's  daughter,  will  be  much  used  for 
sashes.  Plame  color  is  in  favor,  and  so  is 
scarlet  and  manj'  very  soft  shades  of  pink. 


THE  spring  fabrics  conspicuously  show 
*  certain  dominant  features.  First  there 
are  brocades  not  onh-  in  silk,  but  w^ool  and 
cotton.  Then  there  are  crepe  weaves  in 
fabrics  that  have  never  shown  a  suggestion 
of  a  crinkle  before,  and  corded  effects  in  a 
great  profusion — diagonals,  Bedford  cords, 
poplins,  bengalines.  file  cloths — and  even  the 
coverts  show  corded  weaves.  There  are 
"tifty-seven  varieties"  of  ratine — among 
them  are  silk  eponge  in  the  most  exquisite  of 
colors,  two-toned  ratines,  and  cotton  ratine 
with  narrow  lace  stripes.  A  few  of  the 
most  modish  materials,  besides  these  ratines, 
are  the  crepe  weaves,  soft  silks  like  radium, 
and  tilmy  materials  like  crepe  voile,  Chinese 
crepe    and   crepe   de   chine    for  draping. 


No.  2230 — Long-Sleeved  Waist  with  Vest 

32  to  42  bust.  This  attractive  waist  model  is  particularly  niit- 
able  for  plain  chambray  or  ^ngham.  which  can  be  effectivelj 
trimmed  with  striped  chambray.  the  stripe  being  in  a  matchini 
or  contrasting  tone.    The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2004 — Seven-Gored  Skirt  Buttoned  in  Front 

22  to  32  waist.  Length  of  skirt.  40  inches.  Material  for  26 
inch  waist,  four  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  two 
and  one-half  yards  of  contrasting  material  three  and  one-faaU 
inches  wide  for  band.    The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cente  ( 

No.  2120 — ^Tucked  Waist  with  Robespierre  Collar 
32  to  42  bust.     The  four  groups  of  fine  tucks  in  this  waist  give 
just  the  necessary  fulness  in  the  front,  while  the  double  frill 
adds  a  soft  note  that  is  very  attractive.    Pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2100— Skirt  with  Side-Plaited  Panels 

22  to  32  waist.  Length  of  skirt.  40  inches.  Quantity  of  materi 
required  for  26-inch  waist,  five  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  mateiilj 
or  four  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material.      Pattern,  ten  < 


No,  2140 
No.  2141 


No.  2240 — Surplice  Waist:  Long 
Sleeves 

32  to  42  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  two 
and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  five 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  plain  net.  three  eighths  of 
a  yard  tucked  net.  one-fourth  yard  of  satin  for 
girdle.      Price   of    this   pattern    is   ten  cents 

No.  2241 — Train  Skirt  with  Crossed 
Tunic 

22  to  32  waist.  Material  for  26-inch  waist, 
eight  and  one-half  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  five  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch,  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material  for  tunic.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2140 — Surplice  Waist  with  Revers 

32  to  36  bust.  Quantity  of  material  for  36- 
inch  bust,  two  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch,  one  yard  of  contrasting  material,  three 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  all-over  lace.  The 
price      of      this      pattern       is      ten  cents 


No.  2141 — Panel  Skirt  with  Flounce 

22  to  26  waist.  Length  of  skirt,  40  inches. 
Material  required  for  26-inch  waist,  six  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material,  or  three  and  seven- 
ei-fhths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
The  price  of  this  skirt  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2223  -Set  of  Dress  Sleeves 

for  32.  36  and  40  bust.    Price  of  set.  ten  cents 
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)m  These  Attractive  Fashions 

1  Correct  Hats  and  Accessories 

^rawiiigs  by  Marguerite  D.  Savage 


T^HE  sleeve  is  always  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  the  woman  who  cannot  find  a 
becoming  style  this  yeax  is  surely  an  impos- 
sible woman,  *for  seldom  have  sleeves  been 
more  varied  in  style. 

There  are  the  longest  sort  of  sleeves, 
with  frills  making  them  even  longer ;  there 
are  the  shortest  sort  of  sleeves,  which  are 
really  no  sleeves  at  all.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  old-time  leg-o'-mutton 
sleeve,  a  revival  of  the  1830  period;  there  is 
a  sleeve  which  looks  as  if  it  started  out  to 
be  a  balloon  and  then  changed  its  mind ; 
there  are  seven-eighths  sleeves,  three-quar- 
ters sleeves,  elbow  sleeves,  and  sleeves  with 
a  bell  outline  toward  the  wrist,  and  sleeves 
which  look  as  if  they  were  falling  of¥  the 
shoulder ;  there  is  still  the  kimono  sleeve, 
and  yet  the  preference  is  given  to  the  sleeve 
with  the  set-in  armhole  which  is  often  large. 


Taflored  straw  hat  with  strap-and- 
buckle  trimming 


Picture  hat  tnmmed  with  soft 
satin  nbbon 


No.  2015 
No.  2016 

No.  2015— Double-Breasfed  Waist 

I  to  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  two  and  three- 
lurths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material  or  one  and  hve- 
ghths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  lace, 
he  price  of  this  double-breasted  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2016— Five-Gored  Skirt:  Side  Closing 

1  to  34  waist.  Material  required  for  medium  size  or  25-in-h 
aist.  six  and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  ^^teriil. 
r  four  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  1  ne 
rice    of     this     five-gored     skirt     pattern     is     ten  cents 

No.  2097— Waist  with  Collarless  Guimpe 

2  to  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  one  and  five-eighths 
ards  of  thirty-sbc-inch  material,  half  a  yard  of  contrasting  ma- 
Hal,  one  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 
3r  guimpe.    The   price   of   this   waist    pattern   is   ten  cents 

No.  2098— Six-Gored  Skirt:  Side  Opening 
2  to  34  waist.    Length  of  skirt.  40  inches.    Material  for  25- 
ich  waist,  four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  tKirty-six-m:h  material, 
his  good-looking  skirt   is  suitable  for  both  cloth  and  wash 
ibrics.   The  price  of  this  six-gored  skirt  pattern  is  ten  cents 


■PE  SURE  to  send  in  your  order  early  for 
the  new  spring  catalogue  of  Woman's 
Home  Compaxion  patterns,  which  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  March  25th.  Its 
price  is  four  cents,  and  it  may  be  ordered 
from  any  of  our  pattern  depots.  Woman's 
Home  Companion  patterns  may  also  be 
ordered  from  these  depots,  addresses  of 
which  are  as  follows  :  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  FreESiDE.  381  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City ;  Pattern  Department.  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  Springfield  Ohio;  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  203 
McClintock    Building,    Denver,  Colorado. 


.  2226— Guimpes  in  Several  Styles 

32  to  46  bust.    Price  of  set,  ten  cents 


2 1 97— Box-Plaited  Waist  with  Vest 

32  to  42  bust.    Material  for  36-inch 
and  three-fourths  yards  of  t^lrty-six-mch  ma- 
terial.   seven  eighths    of    a   yard   °f  'V'^ 
eizhthsof  a  yard  of  white  satin,  one  fourth  ot  a 
yard  of  satfn  for  girdle.     Pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2179— Five-Gored  Skirt:  Pointed 
Tunic 

22  to  34  inch  waist.  Length  of  skirt.  '"^l'"- 
Material  for  26-inch  waist,  'h'"  i*'^,; 
fourths  yards  of  thirty-s«-.nch  material,  with 
two  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  materia^ 
for  tunic.  The  price  of  this  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2242— Waist  Closed  at  Side: 
Guimpe  Included 
32  to  46  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  one 
and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  matenaJ. 
one-half  yard  for  collar  and  cuffs,  five  eighths 
of  a  yard  for  trimming,  two  and  one-half  yards 
of  twenty-four-inch  net  for  guunpe.  1  he 
price   of    this    waist    pattern    is    ten  cents 

No.  2243— Three-Piece  Skirt:  Closed 
at  Side 

22  to  36  waist,  l-ength  of  skirt.  41  inches. 
Material  for  26-inch  waUt.  five  and  one-haU 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  ^ree  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  one-halt  yard 
of  contrasting   material.     Pattern,   ten  cents 


No.  2242 
No.  2243 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March    I,  1913 


It's  Like  Magic  to  Her. 

"I  never  supposed  when  I  was  a  girl  that  some  day  I  could  take  a 
powder,  put  it  in  a  httle  hot  water,  let  it  cool,  and  have  a  dessert  so  deli- 
cious that  it  would  make  one's  mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  I'm  a  good 
cook,  but  I've  never  been  able  to  make  an\-thing  better  than  those 


Farm  Company  Dinners 

By  Beulah  Tatum 


desserts.  Just  think  what  one  can  do  with  a  ten-cent 
package  of  Jell-O  ! 

"The  plain  Jell-O,  the  Jell-O  and  fruit,  the  Jell-O 
and  whipped  cream,  and  Jell-O  in  a  hundred  forms — all 
so  simple  and  easy  to  make.  It  seems  like  magic  to  me. 

She  has  told  it  all,  and  every  woman  who  has  used 
Jell-O  will  agree  with  her. 

Seven  flavors:  Strawberry,  Orange,  Lemon,  Rasp- 
berry, Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

Each  in  a  separate  package,  1 0  cents  at  any  grocer's. 

Tbe  famous  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE 
WORLD,"  illustrated  in  ten  colors  and  gold,  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  write  and  ask  us  for  it. 

I  f  y  ou  cannot  get  Jell-O  where  you  trade  and  will  send  us  30c.  and  your  deal- 
er s  name,  we  will  mail  you  three  packages  of  Jell-O,  paying  the  postage  ourselves. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgebnrg,  Can. 

The  name  jELL-0  is  on  every  package  in  big  red 
letters.    If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 

NEW  HOME 

THE  MACHINE  OF 

QU  AH  XY 

NOT  SOLD  UNDER  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

The  only  sewing  machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay 

The  Xew  Home  is  built  upon  honor,  not  on  contract.  It  is  made  for 
lifelong  service.  If  you  get  the  Xew  Home  you  will  not  have  an  endless 
chain  of  repairs.    If  you  want  the  best  value  for  your  money  write 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass..  Dept.  H. 


Vasel 


ine 


Cold 
Cream 


7.5c.  Post-paid 


Thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
keeps  it  health3\  Relieves  irritation  aad  roughness. 

A  perfectly  pure,  safe  cream  for  constant  use — 
for  children  or  grown-ups. 

.Just  one  of  the  famous  "Vaseline"  preparations,  which  have  so  manj'  httle  daily 
uses  in  every  home.    //  your  druggist  can  not  supply  you  write  direct. 

Free  booklet  on  request. 

:w  State  St.      Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company        New  York 

fConsoIldatefi' 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


C  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

on  famotu  KaUmazoo  Kotes— buy  of  tbe  manufacturer  anj  ymW za 
tbe  extra  pnCiti  of  jobl>er  and  dealer.     You'll  laxt  fnm  $5  u  $40. 
"  rmmu  at  jeur  anvmimtt.     We  jtiip  Ibe  day  your  order  cornea  and 
fjj  thi  frriEhi — nghi  to  your  station. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  1^,''^^'^!:^^ 

400  Styles  and  sizes  ol  stoTcs  to  choose  from.    C'>'  it 
SOH  l   Ask  for  caialog  So.  is?.   We  also  make 
furnaces  and  ^as  stoves — special  GalaTojfs  ircc 
!.nlamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfr«*»  KaJamazoo,  Mich. 


'j.'isrr.:^-  Direct  to  You 


^  FREE 
BOOK 

400 

StOVM 


THE  following  menus  have  been  used 
often  and  successfully  on  the  farm, 
particularly   at    this   time   of  year, 
when  everyone  begins  to  tire  of  winter 
fare,  and  it  is  too  early  for  the  first  greens 
of  spring. 

Here  is  one  suitable  for  the  regulation 
two-course  family  dinner.  Or,  with  the 
addition  of  a  soup  and  wafers  for  the 
first  course,  and  by  serving  the  salad  with 
cheese  straws  or  some  other  fancy  crack- 
ers for  a  third  course,  the  same  dishes 
could  be  used  for  a  more  formal  four- 
course  meal. 

Dinner  in  Two  Courses — Nearly  all  of 
the  materials  used  for  this  menu  are 
"home-grown"    and   generally   available : 

•  (1) 

Roast  Chicken     Dressing  and  Gravy 
Sweet  Potatoes     Scalloped  Corn 
Pickles     Preserved  Cherries 
Cabbage-and-Nut  Salad 
Hot  Rolls  Butter 
(2) 

Ice-Crearh  Cake 
CofTee 
Candy 

In  preparing  the  above  menu,  the 
chicken  should  be  dressed,  the  cake 
baked,  and  candy  and  ice-cream  made  the 
day  before.  This  allows  time  for  deliber- 
ate preparation  of  the  other  things  in  the 
morning  before  serving-time.  Every  coun- 
try woman  can  roast  a  chicken,  so  all  the 
directions  necessary  here  are  to  roast  it  a 
long  time,  until  it  is  tender  and  brown. 
If  it  gets  done  too  soon,  set  it  aside  until 


chocolate.  Boil  this  till  it  is  as  thick  as ' 
molasses.  Put  it  in  a  fancy  pitcher,  and 
pass  with  the  ice-cream.  Nuts  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  cream,  or  a  spoonful  of 
any  rich  preserve  gives  a  new  flavor.  Any 
rich  cake  is  good  with  the  cream.  My 
cold-weather  favorite  is 

French  Cake — Two  cupfuls  of  su.gar 
and  one  cupful  of  butter  creamed  to- 
gether, one-half  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
four  eggs  (beat  whites  and  yolks  sepa- 
rately), three  cupfuls  of  flour  sifted  with 
the  sugar  and  powder,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
flavoring.  Beat  till  it  is  smooth.  Bake  in 
three  layers,  and  ice. 

The  candy  is  home-made.  Any  favorite 
recipe  may  be  used.    The  coftee  must  be 


straws  for  the  salad  course 


it  is  wanted.  The  potatoes  should  be 
boiled  with  the  skins  on.  Then  peel  them, 
and  fifteen  minutes  before  serving  brown 
them  in  a  skillet  with  plenty  of  good  lard; 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar  over  them,  and  shake  the  skillet 
so  that  the  potatoes  are  glazed  all  over. 

For  the  corn,  canned  com  and  cracker- 
crumbs  are  placed  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
baking-dish.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, dot  with  butter,  and  pour  rich  milk 
over  the  combination  until  the  latter  is 
well  soaked.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  tventy- 
five  minutes. 

The  salad  (in  small  dishes),  the  pickles 
and  the  cherries  are  on  the  table  when  the 
guests  are  seated,  if  the  dinner  is  to  be  a 
two-course  meal.  The  rest  of  the  first 
course  is  brought  in  and  is  served  by  the 
head  of  the  house.  For  a  four-course  din- 
ner the  salad  should.be  brought  in  on  a 
platter  and  served-  at  the  table.  The 
cream,  made  twenty-four 
hours  before,  may  be  cut 
in  slices  and  served  on  the 
same  plate  with  the  cake, 
or  it  may  be  dipped  with 
an  ice-cream  dipper. 

The  following  recipe  is 
reliable,  and  in  cold 
weather,  when  ice  is 
"free."  is  not  too  expen- 
sive: If  one  and  one-half 
gallons  are  made,  it  may 
be  used  for  dessert  for 
several  meals,  and  it  may 
be  served  in  different  ways. 


Lemon  pie  makes  a  good  dessert 

hot  and  clear,  and  a  tablespoon ful  of 
whipped  cream  to  each  cup  is  very  "fetch- 
ing." 

Four-Course    Company    Dinner — The 

following  is  a  menu  for  a  four-course 
company  dinner  that  is  verj'  satisfactory 
and  comparatively  inexpensive ; 

(1) 

Clear  Tomato  Soup         \\  afers 
Pickles 
(2) 

Pot  Roast  of  Beef  Gravy 
Mashed  Potatoes      Canned  Green  Beans 
Sweet  Pickled  Peaches     Tart  Jellv 
(3) 

Apple.  Celery  and  Hickor\--Xut  Salad 
Cheese  Straws 
(4) 
Lemon  Pie 

For  the  soup  drain  the  juice  from  toma- 
toes until  there  is  one-half  cupful  for  each 
person.  Then  add  hot  water,  salt  and 
pepper  and  enough  extract  of  beef  to  give 
a  good  flavor  (about  one  teaspoonful  to 
each  quart  of  liquid).    Serve  in  cups. 

The  pot  roast  should  be  boiled  till  very 
tender;  then  drain  off  the  extra  liquor, 
and  save  for  gravy.  Put  a  lump  of  butter 
in  the  pot,  add  seasoning,  and  brown  the 
beef  all  over.  Remove  it,  and  make  the 
gravy. 

The  mashed  potatoes  will  be  fluffy  if 
the  milk  is  hot  when  it  is  beaten  into 
them  ;  the  butter,  pepper  and  salt  may  be 
put  in  the  milk  if  desired. 

The  green  beans  are  drained  and  heated, 
with  seasoning  added.  The  salad  is  very 
nice  if  served  in  apple  cups,  but  that  is 
not  necessary. 

For  the  cheese  straws,  make  a  rich  pic- 


Country  Ice -Cream  ■ 
This  recipe  will  make  one  and  one- 
half  gallons.  Two  quarts  of  cream, 
two  quarts  of  milk,  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  en- 
velope of  gelatin,  one  tablespoonful  of 
corn-starch,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Dissolve 
gelatin  in  one  cupful  of  the  milk.  Heat 
the  remaining  milk  and  cream,  but  do  not 
boil.  Mix  the  flour  and  corn-starch  with 
the  sugar.  Beat  the  eggs,  and  mix  smooth 
with  the  dry  mixture.  Then  stir  all  these 
ingredients  together.  When  cold,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla,  or  lemon,  and 
freeze.  This  is  as  smooth  and  fine-grained 
as  anv  "fancy"  cream  you  can  buy.  It 
mav  be  served  with  a  hot  chocolate  dip 
made  of  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  water  and  one  bar  of  melted 


Clear  tomato  soup  and  wafers  for  a  four-course  dinner 


dough,  roll  thin,  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Lemon  Pie — Of  this  menu  lemon  pie 
is  the  only  article  not  "farm-grown."  The 
recipe  for  it  is  as  follows :  Mix  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful of  flour;  add  slowly,  beating 
constantly,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
and  cook  ten  minutes.  .\dd  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  boil  one  minute  more.  Then 
move  it  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  stir 
in  one  well-beaten  eg.g.  Pour  in  an  al- 
ready baked  crust,  ice  the  top  with 
well-beaten  white  of  egg  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  sugar.  Brown  in  a  hot  oven. 
The  above  makes  one  pie.  A  good  custard 
pie  is  just  as  acceptable  as  the  lemon. 
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Wall  and  Window  Draperies 


By  Edith  Charlton  Salisbury 


IT  IS  a  mistake  to  think  that  artistic 
results  in  house-furnishing  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  expensive  materials, 
for  in  some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
rooms  the  entire  cost  of  furnishing  has 
been  confined  to  comparatively  few  dol- 
lars. It  must  be  understood  that  satis- 
faction in  furnishing  implies  restfulness, 
pleasure  and  the  real  home  feeling  that  is 
confined  neither  to  cottage  nor  palace. 
The  quality  which  we  find  in  these  desir- 
able rooms  in  the  way  of  color  and  fit- 
tings has  been  brought  into  them  through 
a  full  knowledge  of  and  attention  to 
values  and  balance.  There  must  be  color 
in  every  room,  else  it  will  lack  atmos- 
phere and  character,  but  it  must  be  the 
color  best  suited  to  the  room  itself,  its 
style,  size,  light  and  general  surroundings. 
Then  there  must  be  just  the  right  amount 
of  color,  toned  down  or  brightened,  as 
required  to  give  balance. 

The  first  consideration  in  furnishing  a 
room  is  the  wall-decoration,  for  this 
really  gives  the  key-note  to  the  color- 
scheme.  But  the  material  to  be  used  and 
its  arrangement  must  not  be  decided  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  furniture,  floor- 
coverings  and  draperies.  Each  part  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
parts  as  well  as  by  itself,  or  the  result 
may  be  disastrous. 

Selecting  the  Wall-Decoration 

Suppose  we  select  the  wall-decoration 
for  a  bedroom  in  an  old-fashioned  house, 
the  chief  recommendation  of  the  room 
being  its  generous  size  and  a  north  and 
eastern  exposure.  This  means  it  v/ill  have 
sunlight  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  so  our  wall-decoration  must  not  be 
too  warm  in  color,  and  it  should  not  be 
pronounced  in  any  way.  Light,  delicate, 
dainty  colors  are  best  for  sleeping-rooms, 
and  the  range  of  suitable  ones  is  wide 
enough  to  permit  one  to  choose  her  fa- 
vorite. 

If  the  ceiling  is  high,  the  room  may  be 
given  a  cozier  aspect  by  using  a  deep 
frieze  or  border,  dropping  the  ceiling  pa- 
per on  to  the  wall  two  feet  or  more,  or  by 
using  a  dado.  It  is  not  wise  to  use  the 
latter,  however,  unless  the  room  is  a  large, 
one.  Where  wall  and  ceiling  paper  join, 
whether  it  be  at  the  angle  or  some  dis- 
tance below,  there  should  ahvays  be  a 
line  to  break  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  two  papers.  A  cornice  is  a  splendid 
finish  in  -a  high-ceiled  room,  a  simple 
picture-molding  is  better  in  the  small  low 
room,  and  where  the  dado  is  used  there 
may  be  a  narrow  shelf  for  ornaments  and 
photographs.  There  is  just  one  objection 
to  this  shelf — and  it  is  a  big  one — it  is  a 
dust-catcher  and  tends  to  encourage  a 
confusion  of  bric-a-brac  which  is  always 
contrary  to  art  and  adds  unnecessarily  to 
the  burdens  of  the  housewife. 

There  is  a  wide  choice  of  materials  for 
wall-decoration,  ranging  from  paint  or 
kalsomine  to  paper  and  cloths  of  various 
kinds.  The  painted  or  tinted  wall  is  best 
for  sanitary  reasons,  and  when  the  paint 
has  been  "stippled"  to  remove  the  gloss, 
and  when  soft,  delicate  colors  have  been 
chosen  for  tinting,  the  effect  is  very  pleas- 
ing. Still,  after  all  is  said  in  favor  of 
other  materials,  there  is  nothing  more 
satisfactory  for  wall-decoration  in  the 
ordinary  room  than  good  unfadable  in- 
grain paper  in  which,  nowadays,  there  is 
little  danger  of  poisonous  dyes  having 
been  used. 

Wistaria-Blue  Bedroom 

For  the  particular  bedroom  described 
above  wistaria-blue  may  be  selected  for 
the  color-scheme,  because  it  is  cool,  rest- 
ful and  ordinarily  a  favorite.  If  the 
ceiling  is  nine  feet  or  more,  it  should  have 
a  frieze  or  "cutout"  formed  of  the  grace- 
ful wistaria-blossoms  dropping  from  the 
ceiling  over  on  the  wall,  and  if  this  border 
is  used  there  should  be  little  design  in  the 
rest  of  the  wall-covering;  in  fact,  the  less 
obtrusive  is  the  design  and  color  of  the 
bedroom  wall,  the  more  grateful  to  tired 
nerves  and  the  more  conducive  to  rest 
will  it  prove. 

A  rather  pleasing  fashion  in  vogue  just 
now  for  bedroom-decoration  is  to  have  a 
wall-paper  that  is  almost  devoid  of  color 
or  pattern,  and  to  outhne  doors  and  win- 
dows with  a  "cutout"  border  similar  to 
that  used  below  the  ceiling ;  and  occasion- 
ally these  border  strips  are  arranged  as 
panels  at  regular  intervals  on  the  walls. 

Since  flie  aim  in  all  bedroom-furnishing 
should  be  to  have  everything  as  sanitary 
as  possible,  the  floor  should  not  be  cov- 
ered with  a  carpet  that  extends  from  wall 
to  wall  and  is  securely  tacked  down,  there 


to  remain  unmolested  until  the  annual  or 

biennial  house-cleaning,  niaking  an  excel- 
lent breeding-place  and  camping-ground 
for  germs  and  insects.  The  best  floor  is 
the  hard  wood,  oiled  or  waxed,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  simple  rug  or  two.  Next  to 
that  comes  the  painted  floor,  and  even  an 
old  rough  floor  can  be  planed,  have  the 
cracks  and  knots  filled  and  be  made  very 
sightly  with  a  couple  of  coats  of  good 
floor-paint.  One  clever  woman  made  an 
old  floor,  that  seemed  almost  past  redemp- 
tion, present  a  very  trig  appearance  by 
stretching  lightly  over  it  a  covering  of 
strong  unbleached  cotton,  tacking  it  down 
securely  and  finishing  at  the  edge  with  a 
narrow  leather  strip.  The  cotton  was 
then  treated  to  two  coats  of  paint  and 
one  of  floor-varnish.  A  couple  of  rugs 
completed  a  very  practical  and  satisfac- 
tory bedroom  floor. 

Good  Rugs  an  Investment  Worth  While 

In  rugs  there  is  almost  no  end  to  the 
variety  from  which  to  make  a  selection, 
but  when  one  is  practising  economy  in 
other  directions  and  traveling  along  the 
road  of  simplicity  it  is  well  to  keep  to  first 
intentions  in  the  matter  of  rugs,  though 
this  is  one  place  where  an  investment  of 
dollars  generally  pays  in  the  end.  If  one 
can  afford  genuine  Orientals,  it  is  really 
wisdom  to  buy  them,  because  when  they 
are  genuine — and  of  that  one  must  make 
sure — they  will  wear  a  lifetime.  Ape  only 
softens  and  makes  richer  their  beautiful 
colors,  besides  which  they  have  the  quality 
of  harmonizing  with  any  furnishings. 

But  with  Orientals  out  of  the  question 
there  are  still  many  beautiful  and  service- 


able rugs  from  which  to  select.  For  bed- 
rooms there  are  many  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  hand-woven  colonial  rugs 
which  are  no  longer  the  "hit-and-miss" 
affairs  of  pioneer  days,  but  are  made  in 
two  shades,  white  and  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  room.  The  best  ones  are  cotton, 
and  wash  as  satisfactorily  as  a  sheet. 
Scotch  wool  ingrain  rugs  are  not  to  be 
despised  either,  if  small  patterns  and  quiet 
colors  are  chosen. 

For  living  and  sitting  rooms  there  are 
the  good  five-frame  Brussels,  then  Wil- 
tons, which  are  like  Brussels,  with  the 
pile  cut,  and  after  the  Wiltons  the  Ax- 
minsters  made  with  the  cut  pile  on  both 
sides — more  expensive  but  not  as  durable 
as  the  W'iltons. 

For  large,  handsome  rooms  one  may 
have  the  Donegal  rugs  without  design,  in 
rich,  soft  colors,  the  border  just  a  shade 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  center. 

Whatever  the  style  of  rug,  its  color 
should  be  two  or  three  shades  darker 
than  the  wall,  and  if  there  is  much  pat- 
tern in  the  wall-covering  then  the  floor 
should  have  little  or  no  design ;  small 
patterns  are  always  preferable. 

Draperies,  such  as  side-curtains,  por- 
tieres arid  couch-covers  for  bedrooms, 
should  be  a  tone  midway  between  the  wall 
and  floor.  There  is  a  bewildering  range 
of  material  from  which  to  make  a  selec- 
tion, some  cheap  washable  fabrics  lending 
themselves  to  artistic  effects  quite  as  well 
as  the  expensive  textiles.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier or  more  satisfactory  in  a  sleeping- 
room  than  printed  dimities  and  cretonnes. 
These  are  not  new,  but  so  much  thought 
has  been  given  lately  to  their  manufacture 


PROCLAMATION! 

Welcoming  the  Talented  Children  of  the  Soil 

■DECAUSE  of  their  closeness  to  the  earth,  the  men  on^  the  farms 
increase  in  stature  and  strength. 

And  for  this  very  reason  a  certain  proportion  of  their  children  are 
being  born  with  a  finer  strength.  They  are  being  born  with  all  this 
power  concentrated  in  their  nerves.  They  have  the  magnificent  thoughts 
that  might  stir  the  stars  in  their  courses,  were  they  given  voice. 

Yea,  in  almost  every  ranch-house  is  born  one  flower-like  girl  or 
boy,  a  stranger  among  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Welcome,  and  a  thou- 
sand welcomes,  to  these  fairy  changelings  !  They  will  make  our  land 
lovely.  Let  all  of  us  who  love  God  give  our  hearts  to  these  His  servants. 
They  are  born  with  eyes  that  weep  themselves  blind,  unless  there  is 
beauty  to  look  upon.  They  are  endowed  with  souls  that  are  self-devour- 
ing, unless  they  be  permitted  to  make  rare  music  ;  with  a  desire  for  truth 
that  will  make  them  mad  as  the  old  prophets,  unless  they  be  permitted 
to  preach  and  pray  and  praise  God  in  their  own  fashion,  each  estab- 
lishing his  own  dream  visibly  in  the  world. 

The  land  is  being  jeweled  with  talented  children,  from  Maine  to 
California  :  souls  dewy  as  the  grass,  eyes  wondering  and  passionate,  hps 
that  tremble.  Though  they  be  born  in  hovels,  they  have  slender  hands, 
seemingly  lost  amid  the  heavy  hands.  They  have  hands  that  give  way 
too  soon  amid  the  bitter  days  of  labor,  but  are  everlastingly  patient  with 
the  violin,  or  chisel,  or  brush,  or  pen. 

All  these  children  as  a  sacred  charge  are  appearing,  coming  down 
upon  the  earth  like  manna.  Many  will  be  despised  as  the  too-abundant 
mulberry,  that  is  left  upon  the  trees.  Many  will  perish  like  the  wild 
strawberries  of  Kansas,  cut  down  by  the  roadside  with  the  weeds. 
Many  will  be  looked  upon  like  an  over-abundant  crop  of  apples,  too 
cheap  to  be  hauled  to  market,  often  used  as  fodder  for  the  beasts. 
There  will  be  a  great  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  more  bloody  than  that 
of  Herod  of  old.  But  there  will  be  a  desperate  hardy  remnant,  adepts 
in  all  the  conquering  necromancy  of  agricultural  Song  and  democratic 
Craftsmanship.    They  will  bring  us  our  new  time  in  its  completeness. 

This  by  faith,  and  a  study  of  the  signs,  we  proclaim! 
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that  they  are  really  beautiful.  It  is  pos- 
sible nowadays  to  match  the  color's  and 
patterns  of  the  wall-paper  almost  exactly 
in  these  practical  cotton  draperies. 

Next  come  the  printed  linens  and  a 
comparatively  new  fabric  called  shadow 
cloth  that  is  truly  lovely.  The  pattern  is 
printed  on  the  warp  threads,  then  the  un- 
colored  filling  threads  are  woven  in, 
softening  the  colors  and  making  them 
partially  invisible.  The  price  of  this  ma- 
terial is  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  yard;  rather 
expensive  when  miich  of  it  is  required,  but 
it  is  worth  it. 

When  there  is  considerable  pattern  in 
the  wall-covering,  very  effective  draperies 
can  be  made  of  plain  material— linen,  plain 
muslin,  monk's  cloth  or  denim — decorated 
with  a  strip  of  flowered  material. 

This  may  be  cut  out,  following  the  out- 
line of  the  pattern  and  appliqued  to  the 
curtain ;  of  straight  strips  of  the  flowered 
material  may  be  stitched  on,  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  material, 
making  what  is  called  a  galloon. 

Side-curtains  to  match  the  portieres  add 
to  the  good  appearance  of  the  window, 
and  the  good  eft'ect  is  further  increased 
by  a  valance  as  well  as  the  side-curtains. 

Good  Things  in  Curtains 

One  can  spend  dollars  and  dollars  on 
the  window-curtains  and  still  have  noth- 
ing remarkable  to  show  for  the  money. 
Fortunately  the  up-stairs  windows  need 
not  be  curtained  like  those  down-stairs, 
nor  need  the  windows  in  any  two  rooms 
be  exactly  alike,  unless  the  house  stands 
very  near  the  street  and  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  an  impression  of  uniformity 
from  the  outside.  Fortunately  there  are 
inexpensive  fabrics  suitable  for  window- 
curtains,  and  it  is  well  always  to  buy  the 
best  of  even  the  inexpensive  materials. 
Curtains  that  will  wear  only  one  season, 
that  even  atmospheric  moisture  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  limp  and  lop-sided,  are 
expensive  at  any  price.  The  single-thread 
lace  and  net  and  the  coarse-mesh  muslins 
may  be  relied  upon  always  to  do  this. 

Pretty  bedroom-curtains  may  be  noth- 
ing more  expensive  than  white  dimity, 
barred  or  dotted  muslins;  crisp  freshness 
and  cleanliness  being  their  chief  charm. 
If  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  yard  have 
been  paid  for  them,  they  should  launder 
perfectly  and  look  fresher  and  daintier 
after  each  washing.  More  expensive  bed- 
room-curtains are  of  book  muslin  trimmed 
with  lace  and  insertion  or  plain  frills ; 
others  are  of  net,  and  even  a  double- 
thread  Nottingham  lace  with  a  plain  cen- 
ter and  a  simple  design  in  the  border  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  common 
single-thread  Nottingham  curtains  with 
their  ugly,  ungraceful  designs  are  quite 
another  matter  and  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered in  good  taste.  Pretty  curtains  for 
a  modest  room  are  of  plain  scrim  stenciled 
in  conventional  design  or  decorated  with 
flowered  strips  cut  from  cretonne  or 
dimity  and  appliqued  to  the  scrim. 


As  We  See  It 

By  J.  E.  T. 
"1-JOW  much  depends  on  our  view- 
point !"  remarked  a  thoughtful  old 
lady  as  she  laid  down  the  letter  she  had 
been  reading.  "Here's  my  grandniece 
writes  that  she  has  persuaded  her  husband 
to  move  to  another  town  because  the 
people  in  Maple  Center  have  all  'got  so 
mean'  that  they  are  unendurable. 

"Now,  I  met  a  dear  little  woman  on 
the  train  the  other  day  who  had  another 
wav  of  seeing  things — for  I  got  her  story 
in  the  four  hours  that  I  shared  her  seat. 
She  was  leaving  Ironside,  a  rough  min- 
ing town,  for  the  new  home  in  a  western 
manufacturing  center  where  her  husband 
had  obtained  a  promising  position. 

"  'You  don't  know  how  I  regretted  leav- 
ing the  Ironside  people,'  she  confided.  'Of 
course,  they  were  nearly  all  foreigners — 
only  three  American  families  in  the  place. 
But  there  was  my  Finn  washerwoman, 
such  a  faithful,  grateful  soul,  and  dear 
old  Grandma  Gavic,  the  personification 
of  cheerfulness,  no  matter  how  much 
tugging  it  took  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
There  was  funny  little  Jacques  Harvieux 
who  never  came  down  the  gulch  without 
bringing  me  at  least  one  wild  flower, 
and — why,  everybody,  tired  mothers,  dirty 
children,'  rough  miners — they  all  had  a 
smile  or  pleasant  greeting  wherever  I 
met  them.  I  expect  to  find  good  people  in 
my  new  home,  also,  but  these  others 
have  touched  my  life  in  a  way  to  do 
me  much  good,  and  1  shall  miss  them." 
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Our  Style  Book 

Tells  What  They  Are 
How  to  Get  Them 
and  What  They  Cost 


THE  Greenhut-Siegel 
Cooper  Co.  Spring  Style 
Book  appeals  especially  to 
those  women  who  care  for 
both 

What  They  Wear  and 
What  They  Pay  For  It 

It  is  prepared  by  women 
of  taste  and  judgment  for 
women  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment. It  shows  two  things 
emphatically : 

First,  the  best  styles  in 
New  York;  second,  the  best 
values  in  the  country. 

Send  at  once  for  the 

Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Co. 
Spring  Style  Book 

It  is  a  book  of  Faultless  Styles  and 
Unmatchable  Values 

This  Chic  Easter  Suit 

Really  ^, 
Worth  ^' 
$13, 75 
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75 


Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


This  is  the  smartest  suit,  the  most  be- 
coming suit  and  the  best  value  we  have 
ever  offered  for  S9.7o.  It  is  a  regular 
.513.75  suit.  Made  exactls'  as  illustrated, 
of  fine  all-wool  serge.  Graceful,  semi- 
fitting  cutaway  coat  with  small  sailor 
collar  of  white  Pompadour  bengaline  silk 
^-ith  dainty  floral  effect  of  pink  and  light 
blue.  Wide  revers  are  trimmed  with 
Hercules  braid  and  small  ball  buttonscov- 
ered  with  the  bengaline  silk.  The  back  is 
very  new  and  chic.  Made  with  a  belt  of 
Pompadour  silk,  combined  with  solid 
color  rnessaline,  finished  on  each  side  with 
an  oval  smoke  pearl  buckle.  Below  the 
belt,  the  seams  are  trimmed  with  braid 
and  buttons  to  match  the  revers.  Girdle 
top  skirt  cut  with  points  on  each  side,  be- 
low which  are  inverted  plaits.  These 
pointed  sections  continue  and  form  a  yoke 
across  the  back,  below  which  are  stitched 
plaits.  Skirt  is  trimmed  with  buttons  to 
match  the  coat.  Coat  lined  through- 
out with  fine  silk.  Sizes:  14  years,  bust 
.32  inches,  skirt  36  inches;  16  j'ears,  bust 
34  inches,  skirt  37  inches;  18  j'ears,  bust 
36  inches,  skirt  38  inches;  20  years,  bust 
38  inches,  skirt  38  inches;  all  with  basted 
hems.  Colors:  na^-j-  blueor  tan,  trimmed 
with  the  Pompadour  silk  and  braid  to 
match.    Order  bj-  number  71-J-70. 

Free! 

Our  Beautiful 
>Style  Book 
for  ^Spring  An4  *Summer  191S 


Sign   and   Mail  This  Coupon  To  Us  To-day 
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Cords  and  Buttons 

By  V.  B.  Jacobs 


So  MANY  stylish  suits  and  skirts  are 
trimmed  with  covered  buttons  that 
these  suggestions  will  -rove  helpful. 
Have  you  ever  tried  covering  the  forms 
with  two  thicknesses  of  silk,  satin  or 
other  thin  material?  It  is  quite  as  easy  to 
put  the  double  covering  on  the  buttons, 
and  it  adds  greatly  to  their  durability. 

W  hen  the  wooden  molds  are  not  con- 
venient, or  you  want  an  odd-sized  button, 
try  using  the  common  china  buttons  re- 
versed. They  make  excellent  foundations 
and  the  depression  where  the  holes  are 
pierced  holds  the  rough  edges  of  the  cov- 
ering material  snugly,  making  the  button 
lie  quite  flat  against  the  garment. 

Some  time  you  may  have  wanted  but- 
tons with  two-color  effects.  By  covering 
small  forms  and  sewing  them  in  the  center 
of  larger  plain  uncovered  buttons,  you  can 


by  pulling  the  loops  smaller,  so  there  will 
be  no  hole  left  open  in  the  middle. 

Now  pass  B  over  beside  A,  and  push  it 
under   and   over   exactly    following  the 


Fig.  1 
Starting  it 


Fig.  2 
Nearly  finished 


Showing  the  over-and-under  weaving 

have  them  with  hard  smooth  rims.  These 
slip  through  the  buttonholes  easily  and 
give  a  pleasing  variety. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  buttons 
you  covered  so  carefully  are  worn.  You 
can  re-cover  them  quickly  without  remov- 
ing them  from  the  garment,  and  so  save 
yourself  considerable  time.  Cut  the  ma- 
terial just  as  you  would  when  covering 
the  detached  button,  but  turn  in  the  edge 
all  around  when  putting  in  the  gathering- 
thread.  When  the  new  cover  is  drawn 
tight,  a  larger  space  will  be  left  in  the 
middle,  which  accommodates  the  gathered 
edges  from  the  previous  covering. 

Ten  inches  of  fine  gold  cord  makes  a 
handsome  button  like  the  one  illustrated. 
Cut  off  a  length  of  the  cord,  and  shape 
it  in  a  loop  with  the  short  end  (A)  under- 
neath to  the  left.  Lay  another  loop  over 
this  (Fig.  1).  It  now  looks  like  a  pretzel. 
Pass  the  long  end  (B)  under  the  short 


course  of  A.  This  makes  the  double 
weave  that  is  so  attractive. 

If  it  seems  convenient,  thread  the  end 
of  cord  into  a  bodkin,  or  use  a  crochet- 
hook  to  pull  it  through  the  gaps. 

Larger  buttons  are  made  in  the  sam 
way  of  heavy  cotton  or  silk  cord,  usin 
twelve  to  eighteen  inch  lengths.  By  pas 
ing  B  again  over  and  under,  beside  A.  yo 
can  m.ake  triple  weaving.  This  makes 
handsome  button  for  a  gown  trimmed  i 
military  style. 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  the  cor' 
that  trim  so  many  of  the  simple  Fren 
frocks  ?  They  are  so  smoothly  and  tight! 
covered  that  you  may  have  wondered  ho- 
it  is  done.  Join  bias  strips  for  the  d\. 
sired  length,  then  sew  the  strip  into 
tube  to  fit  the  cord  (heavy  string  will  d 


The  buttons  completed 

end  (A),  then  weave  it  alternately  over 
and  under  all  the  strands  until  it  again 
hangs  down  at  the  right  (Fig.  2). 

Before  going  too  far  tighten  the  cord 


Cords  covered  with  bias  strips 

for  this,  or  a  single  strand  of  soft  cotton 
rope).     Sew    one    end    shut;  machine- 
stitching  is  firmer  than  hand-work  for 
this.    Now,  sew  one  end  of  the  cord  fas 
to  the  closed  end  of  the  casing,  and  with 
a  pencil  push  the  cord  an  inch  or  two  int- 
the  casing,  to  start  it.    Then,  by  puUin 
the  cord  along,  gradually  reverse  the  cas- 
ing, turning  the  seam  inside,  and  a  well- 
covered  cord  will  reward  your  efforts. 

With  this  cord  you  can  make  the  imita- 
tion buttonholes,  and  sewed  on  in  simple 
patterns  it  forms  an  effective  trimming. 

Perhaps  you  will  like  to  be  reminded  of 
the  easiest  way  to  make  bias  strips  of 
great  length.  Take  a  large  piece  of  bias 
material,  and  with  the  yard-stick  and 
chalk  draw  lines  across  it  as  far  apart  as 
the  width  you  want  for  your  strips. 

Next,  lay  the  straight  edges  together. 
Sew  a  straight  seam,  making  a  tube.  Begin 
to  cut.  following  the  drawn  line,  and  you 
will  have  a  continuous  band  that  will  be 
fine  for  trimming. 


Cfty  or  Country — Which? 

By  Alice  M.  Ash  ton 


THE  trained  farmer  is  very  likely  to  make 
a  financial  success  of  his  work  and  to  give 
his  family  as  good  a  home  as  his  natural 
inclinations  will  allow ;  an  untrained  man 
lacks  opportunities  in  any  field,  and  the 
woman  who  marries  him  may  expect  finan- 
cial limitations  in  her  life.  I  have  been  in 
the  homes  of  many  well-to-do  farmers ; 
they  contained  many  comforts  and  some 
luxuries.  In  the  home  of  the  poor  ones  we 
find  hard  work  and  privation  ;  but  take  that 
same  family  into  town,  and  what  do  we 
find?  The  father  as  inadequate  as  ever, 
the  mother  going  out  daily  to  the  most 
menial  labor,  beside  which  the  hard  work 
in  her  own  farm  kitchen  seems  joyous,  the 
children  in  the  work-shop ;  we  have  seen 
this  tragedy  enacted  again  and  again  ! 

"But  my  children !  How  can  I  bring 
them  up  well  in  such  environment — inex- 
pressible hired  men  and  undesirable  or  un- 
progrcssive  neighborhoods?"  Well,  if  a 
country  child  can  hear  any  more  than  can 
a  child  in  town  to  corrupt  its  language  and 
manners  and  morality,  it  must  certainly 
keep  him  very  busy!  We  cannot  make  our 
children  good  by  shielding  them  from  the 
rough  side  of  life,  wc  must  make  them 
strong  enough  to  withstand  it.  It  is  a 
drawback,  cert-iinly.  to  be  obliged  to  take 
some  hired  men  into  the  family:  but  even 
this  is  not  so  hopeless.  If  Father  comes  to 
the  tabic  neat  and  trim,  it  makes  a  great 
difference :  if  Mother  pities  those  men  for 
their  dr9adful  manners,  do  you  think  the 


children  will  copy  them?  Mothers  are  busy 
people,  in  one  way  or  another,  but  many  of 
them  do  succeed  in  training  their  children 
well.  The  country  mother  who  gives  up 
weakly  over  her  difficulties,  would  give  tip 
just  as  weakly  if  confronting  the  difficultii-s 
of  a  town  mother.  I  have  seen  attractive, 
well-dressed  young  people  from  country 
homes  with  manners  that  shamed  some  of 
their  town  cousins. 

What  the  average  country  woman  needs 
most  is  a  realizing  sense  of  her  own  im- 
portance. It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  own 
property  ac<iuired  by  personal  effort,  to  have 
an  independent  and  sustaining  occupation, 
to  ride  in  one's  own  carriage  and  to  send 
one's  children  to  college ;  yet  this  is  what 
many  a  farmer's  wife  is  helping  to  do. 

There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in 
the  life  of  the  country  woman,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  things  being  done  for  her;  hut 
I  do  not  like  to  have  it  appear  that  she  is 
the  only  wife  who  makes  sacrifices,  who 
fails  to  reach  her  ideal,  who  does  not  have 
refined  associates,  and  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  economies  of  home-making. 

The  country  woman  is  not  given  to  the 
following  of  every  fad.  she  cannot  keep  up 
with  every  change  of  fashion,  but  she  is  by 
no  means  duller  than  the  women  of  her 
mental  caliber  in  the  town  ;  she  knows  more 
about  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  gen- 
erallv  doc:  "nre  soimd  reading,  and  under- 
stands her  hiisband's  bu'^ii'i---;  better  than 
her  c^^V  sister. 
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They  work  like  Kodaks 


No.  2A  Folding 
Brownie, 

Takes      x  l}f 
Pictures 


BROWNIES 

Made  at  first  to  make 
photography  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  possible  for 
the  little  folks.  Made  so 
well  that  grown-ups  caught 
the  Brownie  habit  at  once. 
Now  made  for  all — from 
the  original  little  dollar 
Brownie  up  to  ^12.00. 

Wonderfully  capable  little 
cameras  are  the  Brownies — 
combining  extreme  simplicity, 
low  price  and  efficiency  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Work  like  the  Kodak — made  in 
Kodak  factories — by  Kodak  work- 
men—to Kodak  standards  of  quality. 

Use  Kodak  film  cartridge — day- 
light loading  and  unloading  of 
course — no  dark  room  for  any  of 
the  work. 

"£ook  of  the  Brownies"  at  your  dealers 
or  on  request  from  us, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

382  Sute  Street.      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  City. 


The  Embroidery  Book 

For  1913 

A  New  Collection  of  Designs 

Every  One  Illustrated 
By  Evelyn  Parsons 

BLOUSE  designs  of  all  sorts  for 
linen,  pongee,  voile  or  crepe  de 
chine.  Embroidered  collar-and-cufF 
sets  in  all  the  new  shapes  and  styles. 
Embroidered  underwear  designs  with 
especially  pretty  patterns  for  night- 
gowns and  corset-covers. 

CUNNING  clothes  for  the  Baby 
and  also  for  the  Small  Girl  and 
Boy.  Dresses,  hats,  coats,  baby  sleeves, 
carriage  robes  and  pillows,  sacks,  bibs, 
slips  and  caps  are  shown  in  the  Em- 
broidery Book. 

OMGINAL  designs  for  table  lin- 
ens, centerpieces,  sofa-pillows, 
bags  of  all  sorts,  towels,  pincushions, 
neckties,  jabots,  candle- shades,  collar- 
bags,  dresser-covers  and  three  pages 
of  new  ideas  in  punch  work. 

The  price  of  the  Embroidery  Book  is  ten  cents 

Order  From 
The  Embroidery  Department 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


FOUNTAIN-PEN  FOR  A  FAVOR 

Evoyone  needs  das  Fomtaiii-Peii.  Fann  and  Fireside 
has  obtained  for  its  readers  a  reliable  Fountain-Pen. 
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Sunshine  and  Health 

By  Hilda  Richmond 


Clean  floors  and 
doors  with 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  nerv- 
ous, irritable,  thin  housekeeper  who 
had  to  leave  her  dark,  immaculate 
dwelling  in  the  country  and  accompany  an 
invalid  child  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
Day  after  day  she  was  forced  to  sit  on  a 
sun-porch  with  the  child  trying  to  amuse 
him  and  keep  him  contented,  and  day  after 
day  she  lost  her  irritability  and  gained, 
common  sense.  She  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  home  to  put  in  operation  some  of  the 
things  learned  in  that  cheery,  sun-bathed 
place,  and  her  husband  thought  she  was 
crazy  as  she  threw  open  blinds  and  tore 
down  heavy  draperies. 
She  was  sane  and 
sensible  and  sweet- 
tempered,  things  for- 
eign to  her  since  she 
began  housekeeping, 
and  a  new  era  dawned 
for  the  whole  family. 

Did  you  ever  see  a 
damp,  muggy,  sour 
piece  of  earth  thickly 
filled  with  trees  com- 
mon to  swales,  and 
then  see  that  same 
piece  with  the  sun- 
shine thrown  in  upon 
it?  The  effect  is 
marvelous.  The  sour 
1  a  n  d*  is  healed,  the 
creeping  things  disappear,  the  fog  no 
longer  rises  at  evening.  That  is  what 
would  happen  to  many  homes  if  only  the 
overhanging  trees  were  trimmed  up,  the 
windows  opened  to  the  sunshine  and 
plenty  of  light  admitted  to  every  part  of 
the  house.  The  sunniest  rooms  should  be 
the  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  the- 
house  should  be  planned  to  give  stairways, 
closets  and  the  dining-room  the  dark 
exposures,  because  they  are  least  used. 


If  you  don't  believe  what  sunshine  will 
do,  try  having  an  invalid  sleep  in  a  full 
blaze  of  sunshine  for  a  few  weeks.  A 
handkerchief  of  dark  silk  may  be  bound 
loosely  about  the  eyes  to  keep  out  the 
light,  but  the  sunshine  should  fall  upon 
the  sleeper  without  any  kind  of  a  screen. 
Where  this  has  been  tried,  irritable  and 
nervous  elderly  people  have  formed  the 
habit  of  sleeping  soundly  much  longer 
than  usual,  and  delicate  children  recover 
strength  rapidly.  The  old  idea  that  every 
blind  must  be  shut  down  tight  to  put 
people  to  sleep  has  been  exploded  long 
ago.  By  merely  shut- 
ting out  the  light 
from  the  eyes,  the 
same  effect  is  secured 
with  no  injurious  ef- 
fects. 

A  hurried,  busy 
woman  who  felt  she 
had  no  time  to  take 
sun-baths  and  who 
yet  had  an  open  mind 
to\yard  the  new  treat- 
ment resolutely  took 
her  work  every  after- 
noon and  sat  with  her 
head  in  the  shade 
while  her  body  was 
bathed  in  the  sun- 
shine. As  the  weather 
grew  very  hot,  she  had  to  give  it  up,  but 
as  soon  as  fall  came  she  tried  it  all  over. 
She  accomplished  more  sewing  and  was 
in  better  health  than  ever  before  in  her 
life.  In  an  old  hammock  she  rested  occa- 
sionally in  the  sunshine  when,  by  her  own 
statement,  she  felt  that  it  would  scorch 
her,  and  her  aches  disappeared  as  she  lay 
there.  With  her  head  protected  she  en- 
joyed the  brief  outings,  and  it  was  no 
hotter  than  in  her  kitchen  in  dog-days. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Beneficiary 


[continued  from  page  26] 


Pete's  uncle  said  something  in  a  snarling 
whisper,  but  Lomond  shook  his  head.  Under 
the  conditions  the  red-faced  young  man  was 
content  to  have  the  incident  closed  as  it  was 
closing. 

Chapter  XIX. — The  Hand  of  Friendship 

pARLY  afternoon  on  the  following  day 
found  Wright  decked  with  a  care  which 
aroused  the  admiration  of  even  the  invalid 
Pete.  The  ferryman  had  ransacked  his 
wardrobe  and  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  white 
duck,  spotless  from  collar  to  ankle,  while  his 
best  hat  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  low 
shoes  on  his  feet  were  polished  till  they 
shone,  reflecting  like  mirrors  the  sunshine  of 
a  cloudless  day.  Wright  was  in  high  spirits. 
He  whistled  gaily  as  he  walked  down  to 
the  landing,  in  response  to  a  summons  from 
the  other  bank,  and  rowed  briskly  across  the 
stream  to  the  group  of  patrons  he  saw  on 
the  shore. 

There  were  four  in  the  party,  a  man,  an 
elderly  woman  and  two  girls.  Wright  recog- 
nized none  of  them  and  was  not  much  im- 
pressed by  any  of  the  quartet,  unless  it  might 
be  by  one  of  the  girls  who  wore  a  gown  of 
a  violent  green  hue.  The  trip  was  unevent- 
I  ful,  and  presently  the  blunt  nose  of  the  punt 
touched  the  bank.  When  the  girl  in  the 
green  dress  rose  to  her  feet  she  swayed,  lost 
her  balance,  and  fell  backward. 

Wright  ran  aft  and  caught  the  girl,  who 
was  floundering  in  a  couple  of  feet  of  water. 
There  was  no  danger,  but  her  fright  was 
sufficient  to  make  her  cling  to  the  ferryman 
in  a  blind  fear  of  further  mishap. 

The  man  of  the  party  looked  at  the  drip- 
ping figure,  growled,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  to  ask  the  cost  of  the  trip.  He 
counted  out  the  passage-money  and  handed 
it,  grudgingly,  to  the  ferryman.  Then,  with- 
out further  parley,  he  led  the  way  up  the 
slope,  the  green  maiden  bringing  up  the  rear, 
the  soaked  dress  clinging  to  her  figure  like 
a  sheath  of  seaweed.  The  sop,  sop  of  her 
dripping  garments  had  hardly  been  needed  to 
warn  Wright  that  the  freshness  of  his  duck 
suit  was  likely  to  have  suffered ;  for  certain 
little  chills  had  hinted  that  part  of  the  sur- 
plus moisture  had  been  transferred  to  him. 
When  he  looked  down  at  his  coat  and 
trousers,  however,  he  saw  that  for  which 
he  was  totally  unprepared. 

From  the  level  of  his  breast  pocket  to  his 
knees  great  patches  of  green  marred  the 
white.  And  it  was  a  vivid  green,  a  brig:ht 
and  shining  green,  of  a  tint  that  made  him 
shudder ;  a  green  that  could  be  seen  afar  off 
and  that  was  uglier  and  more  insistent  the 
nearer  the  view. 

The  unhappy  youth  uttered  a  groan,  then 
ffed  for  his  house,  running  up  the  steep  road- 
way from  the  river  and  reaching  the  top  of 
the  rise  precisely  as  Nettie  Lansing  pulled 
up  Noddy  before  his  door. 

Wright  slackened  his  pace  and  went  for-* 
ward,  hat  in  hand  and  desperate  calm  in 
his  manner. 

"Pardon  me,  please,  if  my  colors  jar!  he 
said.  "If  the  . red  of  my  blushes  swears  at 
the  spots  On  rhy  manly  bosorri;  remethher  it;- 
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isn't  given  to  everybody  to  imitate  a  rainbow 
with  success." 

"But — but  what  have  you  been  doing?'' 
She  kept  the  laughter  out  of  everything  but 
her  eyes ;  they  were  dancing. 

"Oh,  waltzing  with  a  mermaid,  and  the 
dye  ran  ;  that's  all." 

"I  suspect  I  just  met  your  partner.  She 
looked  more  distressed  than  you  do." 

"Well,  she's  wetter,"  Wright  explained. 
"I  didn't  get  into  the  river." 

"But  she  did?  And  you  saved  her?" 
There  was  no  longer  mirth  even  in  the  eyes 
that  looked  at  him  in  a  kindly  fashion  that 
made  his  pulse  quicken. 

"Not  'saved' ;  she  wasn't  in  any  peril.  The 
boat  had  reached  the  landing,  and  she — well, 
it  was  merely  a  case  of  a  misstep." 

"That  carried  her  overboard?  " 

"Why,  yes — but  into  very  shallow  water." 

"And  you  went  after  her?" 

"I  reached  over  the  stern  of  the  boat  and 
helped  her  step  aboard." 

Miss  Lansing  shook  her  head  in  pretty 
reproof.  "Mr.  Wright,  I'm  going  to  accept 
no  such  bald  and  unconvincing  narrative. 
If  you  won't  tell  me  the  picturesque  details, 
I'll  supply  them  for  myself.  There's  evi- 
dence, striking  evidence,  against  you.  And 
I'm  sure  there  was  danger,  and  you  were 
cool  and  collected,  and  did  just  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  second." 

"But  it  didn't  amount  to — " 

She  raised  a  finger  in  mock  displeasure. 
"It's  too  late  now,"  she  said.  "T""  .'^^'"^  ^° 
have  a  report,  you  know — and  it's  wicked  to 
keep  you  standing  in  those  dreadfully  wet 
clothes.''  . 

"I'm  not  wet — that  is,  not  very,"  Wright<f. 
insisted. 

"But  the  report !" 

"\\'en,  I've  more  of  one  to  make  than  I 
expected  to  have.  You  gave  me  a  splendid 
hint :  and,  following  it,  I  found  that  it  was 
child's  play  for  anybody  to  enter  the  attic  by 
climbing  a  tree  beside  the  house.  That 
started  me  to  thinking,  and  I  set  a  trap — 
that  is,  a  sort  of  a  trap." 

"And  you  caught  something?"  she  cried 
eagerly, 

"I  caught  somebody.  A  man  climbed  that 
tree  and  entered  the  attic  about  midnight. 
He  was  groaning  away  like  a  good  fellow, 
when  I  woke  up.  Naturally  I  thought  first 
of  the  Tory  Lady,  but  before  I  could  think 
twice,  the — the  trap  was  sprung.  It  caught 
the  man.  or,  rather,  it  frightened  him,  and 
he  bolted  down-stairs,  and  there  I  met  him," 

"Oh!"  Miss  Lansing  said,  with  wide-open 
eyes,    "You  knew  him  ?" 

"Yes;  he  is  a  distant  relative  of  Pete,  '_ 

She  said  "Oh  !"  again  with  an  intonation 
Wright  did  not  quite  understand.  He  fan- 
cied, however,  that  it  expressed  relief, 

"AVe  talked  a  while,  and  I  let  him  go, 
the  young  man  continued.     "I  think  that 
spook  can  be  counted  laid  at  last." 

"But  there  was  your  other  experience — 
the  night  of  the  storm,  you  know." 

"I  am  ready  to  believe  the  noises  were  due 
to  the  wind  and  the  creaking  of  the  old 
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Without  Overloading  the  Stomach. 


The  business  man,  especially,  needs 
food  in  the  morning  that  will  not  over- 
load the  stomach,  but  give  mental  vigor 
for  the  day. 

Much  depends  on  the  start  a  man  gets 
each  day,  as  to  how  he  may  expect  to 
accomplish  the  work  on  hand. 

He  can't  be  alert,  with  a  heavy,  fried- 
meat-and-potatoes  breakfast  requiring  a 
lot  of  vital  energy  in  digesting  it, 

A  Calif,  business  man  tried  to  find 
some  food  combination  that  would  not 
overload  the  stomach  in  the  morning, 
but  that  would  produce  energy. 

He  writes  : 

"For  years  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
breakfast  food  that  had  nutrition  enough 
to  sustain  a  business  man  without  over-  ^ 
loading  his  stomach,  causing  indigestion 
and  kindred  ailments. 

"Being  a  very  busy  and  also  a  very 
nervous  man,  I  decided  to  give  up  break- 
fast altogether.  But  luckily  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  Grape-Nuts. 

"Since  that  morning  I  have  been  a 
new  man ;  can  work  without  tiring,  my 
head  is  clear  and  my  nerves  strong  and 
quiet. 

"I  find  four  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape- 
Nuts  with  one  of  sugar  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  milk,  is  delicious  as  the 
cereal  part  of  the  morning  meal,  and 
invigorates  me  for  the  day's  business." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Go.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
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one  appears  from  time  to  time. ' 
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Miss  Lansing's  face  was  grave,  as  if  she 
found  the  topic  not  one  to  be  dismissed 
ligjtly. 

"You  spoke  of  a  trap,"  she  said.  "Would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  it  was?" 

"Merely  a  savage  old  rooster  I  own,  that 
dislikes  being,  disturbed.  He  flew  at  the  in- 
truder as  if  he'd  eat  him  alive,  and  the  man 
had  no  clear  idea  what  kind  of  monster  had 
attacked  him." 

The  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ferry- 
man's face. 

"Mr.  Wright."  she  said  slowly,  "I  suspect 
that  you've  told  me  no  more  about  this 
affair  than  you  told  me  about  the  rescue. 
I'm  going  to  be  frank  with  you,  though. 
There's  a  coincidence — there's  a  timeliness 
about  this  visitation,  and — well,  there  were 
only  a  few  people  who  knew  certain  things 
that  you  and  I  know.  And  this  relative  of 
Pete's  was  not  among  the  few.  Fm  not 
pleased  at  all  this,  Mr.  Wright;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you  any  more  questions. 
Anything  you  care  to  tell  me  voluntarily  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear,  but — but  I  think  it 
best  to  trust  your  judgment." 

Wright  bowed  with  a  gravity  which 
matched  her  own.  "I  appreciate  your  trust. 
Xo — no,  there's  nothing  more  worth  telling." 

Miss  Lansing  gathered  up  the  reins  in  one 
hand,  but  extended  the  other  to  the  ferry- 
man. 

"Mr.  Wright,"  she  said  impulsively,  "I 
like  you !  You  play  fair — yes,  more  than 
fair.  And  we're  going  to  be  friends,  I'm 
sure — good  friend  always." 

Chapter  XX  — A  Woman  Intervenes 

'W'RIGHT  endured  with  philosophy  the 
"  absence  of  Lomond.  Some  day,  in- 
evitably, there  would  be  a  reckoning  and  a 
squaring  of  accounts,  but  for  the  present 
the  less  he  saw  of  the  red-faced  youth  the 
better  was  he  pleased.  Nettie  Lansing, 
rather  oddly,  seemed  disposed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  single  meeting  in  the  course 
of  the  week  to  devote  attention  to  Lomond, 
of  whose  manners  and  methods  she  spoke  in 
a  fashion  indicating  a  desire  to  explain,  if 
not  to  excuse.  She  made  no  direct  refer- 
ences to  his  share  in  the  doings  of  Pete's 
uncle,  but  Wright  was  not  left  in  doubt  that 
she  had  arrived  at  a  fairly  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  affair. 

Their  meeting  was  highly  informal,  taking 
place  upon  the  main  road,  along  which  the 
girl  was  driving  in  her  pony-cart.  Wright, 
although  exceedingly  busy  that  morning, 
found  time  to  chat  for  half  an  hour,  in 
which,  as  has  been  said,  the  character  of 
Lomond  received  due  attention,  but  not  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  topics  of  more  imme- 
diate concern.  One  of  these  was  Wright's 
plans  for  the  future,  a  subject  reached  by 
way  of  his  remarkable  flock  of  poultry.  In 
the  exchange  of  confidences  befitting  the 
state  of  friendship,  he  gave  the  girl  the  full 
story  of  his  dealings  with  Chicken  Smithers. 

"It  was  a  great  bunko  game,  and  I  was 
beautifully  victimized;  but  I'm  not  going  to 
wail.  I'm  going  to  keep  the  crowd — keep  it 
just  as  it  is.  The  fact  that  the  neighbor- 
hood doesn't  like  it  appeals,  I  suspect,  to  my 
contrariness.  Oh,  yes ;  so  long  as  those 
roosters  care  to  live  with  me,  they  shall  be 
welcome  to  remain." 

"Then  you — you  really  expect  to  stay  at 
the  ferry?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"Surely !"  Wright  said.  "Hasn't  my 
whole  conduct  breathed  an  idea  of  perma- 
nence ?" 

"Possibly.  Still,  there's  an — an  incon- 
gruity." 

The  young  man  bowed  low.  "I  thank  you, ' 
said  he.  "It  is  good  to  know  that  I  have  not 
shown  fatal  facility  in  slipping  into  my 
ancestral  occupation.'' 

"But  you  can't  stay  indefinitely — for 
years,  it  may  be.  It  is  one  thing  to  come 
to  the  ferry  for  a  summer's  vacation — " 

"Vacation  !  Behold  the  blisters  and  the 
calloused  spots  !"  He  spread  out  his  hands 
with  their  telltale  marks  of  toil.  "Acquit 
me.  I  beg  you,  of  the  charge  of  sybaritic 
sloth  and  amateur  dilletantism  !" 

"But  your  work — your  rightful  place  in 
the  world?" 

"My  work  seems  to  be  cut  out  for  me. 
And  my  rightful  place,  I'm  afraid,  is  the  one 
where  I  can,  at  least,  try  to  keep  a  contract." 

"A  contract?" 

"Precisely.  To  be  sure,  I  didn't  realize 
all  the  facts  when  1  entered  upon  it,  but 
'my  good  angel  didn't  intervene  in  my  behalf. 
So  I  blithely  hastened  to  put  myself  under 
obligations  which  can  be  discharged  in  only 
one  way — by  running  the  ferry.'' 

"You  are  in  earnest?" 

"Absolutely." 

".And  you  are  in  honor  bound?" 
"I  think  so." 

The  gravity  in  her  look  was  in  no  wise 
lessened.  "I  hope  you'll  not  deem  me  in- 
quisitive," she  said.  "It's  only  fair,  though, 
to  tell  you  everybody  has  wondered  that 
you  should  come  here,  and  nobody  supposed 
you  really  regarded  the  ferry  as  a — a — a 
permanent  vocation.  But  I'm  glad  you've 
told  me  just  how  the  case  stands." 

"Do  you  approve  my  attitude?" 

"My  opinion  would  carry  little  weight." 

"It  means  a  great  deal  to  me." 

His  eyes  were  upon  her  face,  but  she  met 
his  gaze  unwaveringly. 

"Mr.  Wright,"  she  said  very  earnestly.  "I 
believe  in  you." 

"Does  that  mean  that  you  would  have  me 
keep  this  bargain,  bad  as  it  is?" 

"L'nder  the  conditions — yes,"  she  said 
slowly.  "It  may  be  a  heavy  burden,  but 
you  will  not  shirk  it,  I'm  sure." 

Again  Wright  bowed,  but  this  time  there 
was  no  hint  of  levity  in  his  manner. 

"If  it   is  a  burden,  you've  lightened  it 
amazingly;/'  he  told  her. 

I'l'c  werk  had  seemed  to  have  only  this 
sir>"-'f  rcr»li^clicerine  featuri-  of  a  talk  with 


Miss  Lansing,  unless  under  this  head  could 
be  included  the  arrival  of  a  dog.  The  very 
capable  Mr.  Dodd  had  exceeded  his  promise, 
and  had  secured  an  animal  of  unwarranted 
value  as  a  guard.  It  was  a  tawny  brute, 
heavy-jawed,  of  some  uncertain  cross  of  mas- 
tiff^, bull  and  perhaps  other  strains,  almost  as 
big  as  Xoddy  and  much  more  active ;  while 
its  bay  was  a  deep-throated  note  calculated 
to  spread  terror  among  evil-doers  or  inno- 
cent folk,  for  that  matter,  who  might  stray 
within  range  of  this  vigilant  watcher.  He 
named  the  dog  "The  Dentist"  in  tribute  to  a 
rare  display  of  teeth  and  to  an  ability  to 
pull  hard  on  a  rope,  tethered  the  creature 
near  the  house  by  day  and  evening,  suffered 
it  to  roam  at  large  late  at  night,  and  tried 
to  amuse  himself  by  speculating  what  might 
happen  next. 

Lomond  supplied  the  incident,  at  the  same 
time  raising  a  question  of  the  practical  re- 
lations of  a  hereditary  ferryman  and  an 
automobile.  A  blast  from  the  other  bank 
gave  warning  of  the  coming  of  a  traveler, 
and  a  shout  of  "Scow  !"  notified  Wright 
that  a  vehicle  awaited  passage.  Xot  until 
his  barge  was  almost  across  the  river  did 
the  young  man  turn  from  his  sculling  to 
discover  that  it  was  the  red  motor-car. 

Wright  made  his  landing  and,  stepping 
ashore,  surveyed  the  machine  with  saturnine 
interest.  Then  he  nodded  to  the  owner 
and  looked  back  at  the  boat. 

"Say,  going  to  take  me  over,  ain't  you?" 
Lomond  asked  sharply. 

Wright  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  or  not,"  he  said.  "This 
is  a  new  proposition.  I  want  to  think  it 
over." 

"Thinking  be  hanged  !"  Lomond  retorted. 
"You've  got  to  ferry  us  over.  What  are  you 
here  for?  I've  a  legal  claim  to  a  passage. 
I've  looked  up  the  law.  You're  a  ccftnmon 
carrier,  by  gad  !  a  common  carrier  !" 

"Hunted  up  the  law,  have  you?"  Wright 
countered.  "Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
what  is  the  rate  for  automobiles.  Every 
charge  is  definitely  set  down,  please  remem- 
ber." 

Lomond  looked  blank.  "You  do  the 
charging,"  he  said.  "It's  your  business  to 
know  your  own  rules.  " 

"Oh,  I  know  'em  well  enough.  Only,  you 
see.  they're  rather  dumb  on  the  matter  of 
autos.  They  were  made  back  in  seventeen- 
soraething  and  amended  about  1830,  so  I've 
been  informed." 

"They  think  enough  of  'em  now  to  make 
me  pay  a  license  fee  for  the  use  of  public 
hig'nways.  A  license  is  a  permit,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  and  you're  just  part  of  the 
road!  "  [continued  on  p.\ge  39] 
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DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRWES 

Bmrre  18.00  to  122.00  on 

[cosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters  li 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  yon 
buy  them  at  Buch  low  on- 
heord-of  Factory  prices. 
VQT  new  Improvements 
»b30lat€ly  surpass  any 
thing    ever  prodticei 
Bare  enough  on  a  single 
BtOTeto  buy  your  winter's 
fueL  Thirty  days  free  trial 
in  your  own  home  before  yon 
bny.  Send  poatal  today  for 
larcefreeeatalocand  priei 
1*6  State  St.  Hirlaa.  la*. 


TEN  CENTS  WILL  PAY 

for  3S  new.  Perfect  St^-lish,  T^-orkinj 
size.  Transfer  Patterns,  comprising 
desi^sfor:  1  Centerpiece  sli* 
13x13  in.,  1  Corset  Cover,  1 
Waist  and  collar  to  match,  I 
Baby  Cap,  2  Doilies  each  6x6 
In.,  2  Bow  Ties,  1  Square  Pin 
Cushion  size  5x5  In.,  6  Hand* 
kerchief  Comers,  3  Butterllles 
for  smalt  doilies,  0  Sprays*  1 
oblong  Cushion  size  8x3^4.  In., 
1  Scissors  Case,  1  Jabot,  1 
Belt,  1  Powder  Box  Cover,  I 
Anchor.  1  Bow,  1  Shield  el 
Tennis  Bats.  We  send  The 
Housewife  on  trial  for  three  months  and  these  35  patterns  for 
only  TEN  CENTS.  THE  HOUSEWIFE  is  devoted  to  Clean, 
"Wholesome  Stories,  Fashions,  Fancj-work,  Mothers  and  Babies 
and  w-ill  surely  please  you,  or  your  money  returned.  A  silver 
dime  or  five  two  cent  postage  stamps  will  do.  Address  ordecs  to 
THE    HOUSEWIFE,    28    IRV1N6   PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Q«t "  Improved,"  no  tacka  reqtiired. 

Wood  Rollers  TIa  RoNers 

Tn  Pnfarfain  3''  Jokes  and  Kiddles, 
10  Lnieriain  73  Toasts.  91  Parlor 
Amusements.  21  Puzzles.  IS  Tricks  with 
*^  Ml  Cards,  7  Comic  Becitations,  3  Monologues, 
1  2  Funny  Beadings.  All  1 0c  postpaid.  t, 
J.  C.  Porn,  709  Se,  Dearborn  St.,  Depl.  72,  Chicago,  IIJi 


>  PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

iClftftiiMi   and  bcaotifiM  the  halft 
iPromotM   6  Inzariant  froirtli. 
llfeTer  TaIIb  to  Bestore  Grmy 
I  Kalr  to  it«  Touthl^l  Color. 
I  Prevents  hair  fallizie. 

_50c.  and.$1.00_at  Prqggiats. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  keep  peeeiof;  on  in 
the  same  old  way.  barely  making  a  living,  perhaps  with- 
out steady  employment.  They  don't  know  how  to  get 
a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to  get 
a  permanent  position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is  miehty 
pleasant  work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do  oow, 
or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to  us  today* 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

 SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO 


Rose 
Bushes 
for  Ten 
Days  Longer 

have  a  few  of  our  famous 
I  ose  collections  left  in  stock  and 
offer  those  who  have  not  alreadj- 
obtained  a  collection   one  more 
chance  to  take  advantage  of  our 
remarkable  offer.    This  collection 
consists  of  si.x  popular  rose-plants,  all 
of  vigorous  and  hardy  growth,  that  are 
guaranteed  to  bloom  this  season  of  1913. 
A  single  one  of  these  plants  is  worth  more 
than  the  amount  asked  for  the  entire  col- 
lection including  a  year's  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Six  Lovely  Roses 

There  are  six  lovely  rose-bushes  in  tU'ia  bi(e  collection, 
giving  you  an  extensive  variety.  Kach  plant  i;*  the 
finest  of  its  type.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  plants 
that  we  will  send  you: 

Climbing  Meteor  Rose,  New  Irish  Ever-Bloomirtg 
Rose  Kitlarney,  Rhea  Rcid»  Maman  Cochet, 
Famous  German  Roee^  Clothilde  Soupert. 

OUR  TEN-DAY  OFFER 

Offer  No.  1 

Send  .50  cents  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  F.\hm 
AND  Fireside,  either  new  or  renewal.  You  will  re- 
reive  this  lovely  rose  collection  as  special  premium, 
all  charges  prepaid.  The  subscription  may  be  sent 
to  another  person,  if  desired. 

OfTer  No.  2 

Send  Sl.OO  in  payment  of  a  three-year  subacription  to 
Farm  and  Firehide,  either  new  or  renewal  You 
will  receive  this  lovely  rose  collection  as  special 
premium,  all  chargc.i  prepaid  The  subscription  may 
Be  sent  to  another  person  if  desired. 

SPECIAL 

Get  up  a  club  of  two  one-year  subscriptions  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  at  40  cents  each.  You  will  receive  this 
lovely  rose  collection  as  special  reward. 

ThiB  Offer  Withdrawn  in  Ten  Dayt 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio 
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The  Jidventures  of  a  Benefidary 

[continued  from  page  38] 

"Why  didn't  you  call  it  a  dirt  road?" 
Wright  suggested.  "That's  all  right,  though; 
you'd  have  been  glad  to  think  of  it — if  only 
you  had.  I  guess  there  s  a  classification 
thatll  meet  the  charge  problem,  if  you  insist 
on  being  taken  across.  We  can  make  a 
start,  anyway,  even  if  we  don  t  go  more  than 
part  way." 

Lomond  grinned  in  superior  fashion. 
"That's  up  to  you,"  he  said.  "Common  car- 
rier's got  to  insure  safety  of  transit.  There's 
more  law  for  you  and  good  law  ai  that !" 

Wright  shook  his  head.  "Nay.  nay,  fair 
sir,'"  said  he.  "The  marine  insurance  office 
is  closed  indefinitely  for  repairs.  You  can 
load  a  twenty-five-hundred-dollar  car  on  a 
twenty-five-dollar  scow,  if  you  please,  but 
jtll  be  at  your  risk." 

"But  you'll  foot  the  bills  if  anything  hap- 
pens." 

"It'd  take  ingenuity  to  make  me  do  so," 
quoth  Wright.  It  was  his  turn  to  grin. 

"Well  see  about  that !"  Lomond  cried 
with  sudden  wrath.  "Drop  that  shelf,  will 
you?    I'm  going  to  run  her  on  board." 

For  an  instant  Wright  hesitated.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  boat,  and  lowered  the  swing- 
ing platform,  up  which  the  car  felt  its  way. 
It  rolled  aboard  with  hardly  a  perceptible 
jar,  for  Lomond  was  a  chauffeur  of  skilled 
hand  and  accurate  eye.  The  scow,  calcu- 
lated to  bear  the  weight  of  loaded  wagons, 
floated  its  present  freight  without  difficulty. 

Wright  pushed  off  and  took  up  his  big 
scull  with  no  very  marked  satisfaction,  but 
Lomond,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  did 
not  improve  the  opportunity  to  gloat  over 
the  ferryman.  Instead,  he  kept  his  seat  in 
the  car  and  did  not  speak  until  the  shore 
was  reached  and  the  landing-stage  had  been 
dropped. 

"What's  the  charge?"  he  asked,  pulling  a 
handful  of  change  from  his  pocket. 

"Quarter,"  Wright  said  laconically. 

"Found  a  rate,  did  you?"  Lomond 
chuckled.  "Thought  those  old  fellows  that 
made  the  rules  never  heard  of  automobiles  !" 

"They  hit  this  case  near  enough — twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  vehicle  and  one  mule  or  ass. 
Thank  you;  that's  correct;  go -ahead  !" 

Lomond  was  occupied  in  cautiously  put- 
ting the  car  in  motion,  but  he  heard,  and 
his  face  reddened. 

"That's  all  right!"  he  said,  as  he  glided 
by  the  ferryman.  "Cheaper  than  taking  the 
car  twenty  miles  around  by  the  bridge  any 
day.  I'll  come  this  way  again;  sure  I  will — 
often  !" 

Wright  climbed  the  bank,  burdened  with  a 
sense  of   faring  badly   in  this  encounter; 


and  the  feeling  lingered  long  after  the  red 
car  had  vanished,  and  after  the  day  had 
worn  itself  through  and  the  evening  was 
half  gone.  He  smoked  a  pipe  or  two,  com- 
muning with  the  stars  with  no  consoling 
results.  It  was  almost  with  satisfaction  that 
he  made  out  a  figure  plodding  toward  the 
river  and  heard  a  caU  of  "Ferryman !'"  The 
Dentist,  straining  at  his  rope,  growled 
rumblingly,  but  Wright  bade  the  dog  be  still 
and  followed  the  other  man  down  the  bank. 
When  he  came  to  the  shore,  he  recognized 
the  customer  and  lost  a  little  of  his  liking 
for  his  task,  for  the  fellow  was  one  of 
those  neighbors  of  whose  intentions  he  had 
more  than  mere  doubts.  However,  he  could 
not  refuse  him  passage,  and  after  a  curt 
word  or  two  the  pair  boarded  the  skiff  and 
set  out. 

The  passenger  was  oddly  silent,  sus- 
piciously silent,  it  occurred  to  Wright  when, 
having  set  the  man  ashore,  he  paddled 
slowly  on  the  return  trip.  Generally  these 
yokels  were  prone  to  linger  while  they 
watched  the  boatman  start  back,  but  this 
one  had  hurried  up  the  bank,  as  if  he  desired 
to  be  out  of  sight.  right  began  to  put  two 
and  two  together  and  get  fi\~e  at  the  least. 
There  had  been  too  much  calm  of  late  not 
to  portend  a  storm  ;  there  v,-as  a  newly 
discovered  menace  in  the  hea\-y,  sultry  air. 
Nearing  the  shore,  he  scanned  the  dark 
clump  of  trees  and  the  dense  masses  of  low 
growth,  and  his  straining  ear  detected  some- 
thing stirring  very  near  the  landing-place. 

Wright  steered  his  boat  straight  for  the 
spot  whence  the  rustling  emanated.  The 
bow  touched  the  bottom  gently,  then  rose 
an  inch  and  glided  on  till  it  met  the  bank. 
And  then,  as  ^^'right  swung  his  oar  from  the 
water,  a  figure  rose  from  the  shadows,  a 
figure  that  seemed  to  threaten  him  just  as 
the  oar,  poised  in  mid-air,  woiild  serve  as 
a  most  effective  weapon. 

Wright  had  seen  that  long  gash  in  Pete's 
head ;  he  had  watched  the  blood  oozing 
from  the  wound  while  the  boy  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  he  was  in  no  mind 
to  be  found  there,  helpless  and  gore-stained, 
in  his  turn.  His  arm  took  on  a  strength  it 
had  never  known  before ;  the  oar  descended 
like  a  great  club  upon  the  threatening  figure, 
that  crumpled  up  and  fell  backward  with  a 
wild  and  piercing  shriek  such  as  could  come 
from  no  man's  throat. 

A  great  bound  carried  Wright  ashore. 
Swiftly  he  raised  the  form,  now  limply  in- 
animate. Dark  as  the  night  was,  he  could 
recognize  the  victim  of  his  too-accurate  aim  ; 
for,  with  that  cry  of  anguish  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  hardly  needed  sight  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Hutley  who  lay  unconscious 
in  his  arms. 

[continued  in  ne.xt  issue] 
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The  Handy 
Rack  — Al- 
wa)S  having 
trouble  to 
find  my  par- 
ing -  knives 
and  potato- 
forks,  my 
husband 
made  me  a 
rack  from  a 
piece  of 
board  with 
a  cleat 
nailed 
across.  The 
cleat  has 
little  blocks 
in  under 
each  end  so 
that  the 
knives  may 
be  easily 
slipped  through.  On  the  bottom  he  put 
some  small  hooks,  on  which  I  can  hang 
my  strainers,  pancake-turner  and  wires 
for  bottom  of  kettles.  It  hangs  back  of 
my  range  on  the  wall,  and  I  find  it,  while 
cooking,  also  saves  a  good  many  steps. 
The  board  is  nine  by  twelve  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  Mrs.  F.  W.  B.,  Massachusetts. 

Marshmallow  Pudding — Put  one  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  powdered  gelatin  in 
a  saucepan,  pour  over  it  one  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  three  large 
lemons,  and  stir  over  a  gentle  heat  until 
dissolved,  strain,  and  when  cool  mix  with 
three  well-beaten  eggs;  pour  part  of 
the  mixture  into  a  wet  small  ring  mold, 
enough  to  fill  it,  and  the  remainder  into 
any  small  dish  that  will  hold  it  Set  both 
in  a  cold  place  to  harden.  Turn  out  of 
the  mold  when  set,  chop  the  other  part 
of  the  jelly  in  small  bits,  mix  with  some 
marshmallows  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  fill 
center  of  form.       E.  I.  L.,  Wisconsin. 

Apple  Snow — Apple  snow  forms  a 
showy  sweet  dish,  and  may  be  made  as 
follows :  Ten  or  twelve  tender  apples 
prepared  and  cooked,  flavoring  with  a 
little  lemon  juice;  when  reduced  to  pulp, 
let  them  stand  to  cool  for  a  little  while. 
Meanwhile,  beat  up  the  whites  of  ten  or 
twelve  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  into 
apples,  and  also  some  sifted  stiqar,  say  a 
teaspoonful.  Stir  until  the  mixture  begins 
to  stiffen,  then  heap  into  a  glass  dish,  or 
serve  in  custard  cups  ornamented  with 
spots  of  red-currant  jelly.  Thick  cream 
should  be  ladled  out  to  the  snow. 

R.  B.,  Tennessee. 


Fruit-Cake — One  cupful  of  butter,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cupful  of 
molasses,  three-fourths  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  three  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  four  eggs,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  pound  of  seeded 
raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  tea- 
spoonful, each,  of  grated  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon and  cloves.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  add  spice  and  cream  of  tartar  to 
the  flour,  dissolve  the  soda  in  the  milk, 
then  add  the  milk  and  flour  to  the 
creamed  butter  and  sugar,  after  which 
break  in  the  eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating 
the  batter  thoroughly  after  each  egg; 
lastly,  add  the  fruit  which  has  been 
dredged  with  flour,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  M.  A.  M.,  Oklahoma. 

Baked  Spareribs  with  Oyster  Dress- 
ing— Take  one  whole  sparerib,  hack  in 
pieces  of  size  desired,  but  don't  cut  up. 
Make  dressing  of  one  small  can  of  oys- 
ters, two  eggs,  use  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs  as  preferred,  one  good-sized 
onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a 
little  sage  may  be  added  if  desired.  Often 
I  make  the  dressing  without  oysters,  then 
I  always  use  sage.  E.  L. 

Home  -  Made  Hominy — Use  common 
baking-soda,  and  take  five  or  six  large 
ears  of  white  com,  and  shell  in  the  usual 
way.  Put  it  in  a  good-sized  granite  kettle 
with  one  gallon  of  water  and  two  and 
one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  baking-soda, 
and  boil  till  the  skin  or  hull  will  come  off 
easily.  Wash  with  the  hands,  rubbing 
well  to  remove  all  hulls.  Wash  through 
five  or  six  waters,  then  put  in  a  granite 
vessel,  and  cook  till  tender.  If  the  water 
looks  rather  yellow,  drain  off,  and  add  a 
second  water.  E.  L. 

Amber  Pie— Take  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  buttermilk,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  one 
tablespoonful.  each,  of  flour  and  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Use  whites  of  eggs  for  frosting.  This 
recipe  if  mixed  according  to  above  pro- 
portions will  be  sufficient  to  make  two 
pies.  Mrs.  J.  S.  C,  Indiana. 

Preserved  Quinces — Peel,  core,  and 
wash.  Allow  half  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  quinces.  Boil  together  slowly 
until  the  quinces  are  tender.  Have  the 
jars  thoroughly  heated,  fill  nearly  to  the 
top  with  the  qtiinces,  and  overflow  with 
the  juice.    Seal  tightly. 


Lonesome  House 

By  G.  Henry 

IT  WAS  a  beautiful  place,  too.   It  stood 

far  back  from  the  road,  but  a  good 
driveway  led  to  it.  A  trifle  too  large  to  be 
snug,  it  was  in  excellent  repair ;  every 
building  had  been  painted  recently.  It 
had  many  large  windows,  the  house,  which 
meant  much  sunlight  inside,  and  this  is 
always  good.  There  were  flowers  in  the 
front  yard,  and  some  time  or  other  an 
industrious  housewife  had  had  a  garden 
in  the  rear,  for  the  beds  were  still  to  be 
seen  here  and  there.  And  even  in  the 
garden  there  had  been  flowers ;  cheerful 
old-fashioned  morning-glories  crept  up 
some  latticework. 

Yet  this  was  Lonesome  House. 

Every  thing  about  the  bams  was  orderly. 
A  machinery-shed  was  newly  shingled.  A 
silo  had  but  recently  been  erected.  A  boy 
worked  the  pump-handle  not  more  than 
thrice  before  clear,  cold  water  filled  the 
cup  he  held :  a  good  pump  in  a  good  well. 

The  boy  was  scowling — for  this  was 
Lonesome  House. 

A  cat  marched  past  a  dog.  The  cat  and 
the  dog  did  not  so  much  as  quarrel.  Per- 
haps they  were  too  low-spirited.  Presently 
the  collie  crawled  under  a  veranda  to  hide 
himself  from  the  world.  The  cat  also  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

Birds  were  in  the  trees,  but  for  some 
reason  they  did  not  sing. 

A  rooster  led  his  flock  of  wives  and 
children  toward  a  field.  A  neighbor's 
rooster  crowed  defiantlj',  but  the  rooster 
which  lived  at  Lonesome  House  did  not 
take  up  the  challenge. 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  rear  porch  of 
this  fine  farmhouse  and  pulled  on  a  rope 
which  rang  a  bell.  And  soon  four  men 
came  in  from  the  fields  to  eat.  They  filed 
into  the  scrupulously  clean  and  orderly 
dining-room  and  ate  of  a  good  meal,  but 
no  word  of  pleasantry  did  one  of  them 
utter.  The  woman  of  the  house  presided 
in  silence;  Mary,  the  girl,  waited  on  them 
in  silence.  'Twas  a  good  meal,  but  a  silent 
one;  and  this  is  bad  for  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. Love,  kindness,  friendship  and 
gentle  consideration  had  been  crowded  out 
of  Lonesome  House  by  work. 

Everj-thing  that  creates  smiles  and  glad- 
ness was  gone. 

There  remained  INDUSTRY  and 
PROSPERITY,  which  by  themselves  will 
not  bring  true  happiness. 

Affectionate 

CCADS — "Blinks  is  a  lucky  old  dog;  his 

wife  fairly  worships  him  !" 

Stacks — "Yes;  but  she  carries  it  too 
far  sometimes.  I  was  out  there  to  dinner 
unexpectedly  the  other  day,  and  she  served 
up  a  burnt  offering." — Judge. 

To  find  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  talk 
with  him;  to  find  if  he  has  manners,  dine 
with  him;  to  find  if  he  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  joke  witli  him  ;  but  to  find  if  he 
has  religion,  live  with  him. 


mn{yRul)b 
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The  Niobe  has  a  distinctive  style,  fit  and 
beaaty.  It's  dressy.  Because  made  of 
pure  rubber  and  specially  reinforced  at 
the  heel,  this  rubber  and  its  companion 
(the  Cnpid) ,  members  of  the  "Top  Notch 
Brand"  are  made  tor  hard  service  es- 
j)ecially  at  the  heel.  The 


The  "Cross"  on  the  instep,  makes  yon  . 
sure  of  high  service  in  wear.  They  are  a 
balancedrubber,  not  the  ordinary  kind. 

Get  them  at  your  dealer's. 
If  he  hasn't  them  write  us  his 
name  aiui  we'll  send  you  our 
book  No.29. 

BEACON  FALIS 
RUBBEB  SHOI 
CO. 

BeacoDFtUcGL 
Rn  Yark-BotUs 
CblcK* 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and  save 
So  to  S'20.  We  pay  freight  and  in.sure  aafe  delivery 
of  stove — polished,  ail  ready  to  set  np. 

After  One  Year's  Trial 

we  will  refund  yonr  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Send  for  Big  CiilaloK  of   

GOLD  COIN  ^  - 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn  how 
you  can  get  stoves,  standard 
for  51  years,  at  a  bargain. 
Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  8  Oak  Street,  TRQY,N. 


OUR  POULTRY  CLUB 

By  special  arrangemeat  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Poultrj-  Success,  you  can  get  this 
splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  connection 
■n-ith  Farm  and  Fikestde  at  a  special  re- 
duced price. 

Poultry  Success  is  one  of  the  oldest  poul- 
try papers  published.  Each  issue  contains 
numerous  special  articles  written  by  the 
best  known  poultry  experts  and  specialists. 
This  magazine  is  full  of  life,  up-to-date  and 
a  real  necessity  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
keep  in  touch  with  practical  ideas  on 
poultry. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE]  ^''*^en?s  '° 

POULTRY    SUCCESS}  ^°ole°year. 
Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio' 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  saves  work  and  time  oo 
the  farm  in  dozens  of  ways. 

Aside  from  its  many  good  uses  in  the  home  where  it 
takes  half  the  work  from  housekeeping-,  it  is  invaluable 
in  quickly  and  hygienically  cleaning  the  dairy  pans  and 
pails.  In  the  barn,  harness  and  carriage  sides  and  tops 
clean  easier  and  better.  Everything  that  requires 
cleaning  calls  for  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  Nothing  else, 
will  do  the  work  half  so  well. 

Meoiy  uses  and  full  directioiis 
on  large  Sifter  Can — 10c 


Old  Dutch 

Clean; 


40 


Farm  and  FiresiJe,  March  I,  /' 


of  Farm  and  Fireside 


io  Write  Me  for  My  Catalog  s 


I  want  you — the  man  who  is  holding  this  paper  in  his  hands  right  now — to  write  to 
me  right  away.  I'm  making  a  special  appeal  to  FARiM  AND  FIRESIDE  folks.  I've 
got  something  special  to  offer  every  one  of  you.  I  know  what  kind  of  farmers  read  this  great 
magazine.  They"remykind—the]up-to-date,  wide-awake  kind— the  kind  Hike  to  do  business  with. 
You  know  what  I've  done  in  the  past  —  saved  more  money  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  and  given  them  a  squarer  deal  than  any  other  manufacturer.  That's  why  I've  been  able  to  build  up  a 
mammoth  business  here  in  so  short  a  time.  Now,  this  year  I'm  going  to  break  aU  my  own  records.  And  I'm  going  to  do 
it  by  putting  some  special  propositions  right  up  to  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  I'm  going  to  make  3'ou  some  offers 
that  are  so  amazing  that  you  simply  can't  get  away  from  them.  Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  farmers 
know  by  actual  experience  that 

THE  ONLY  WAY  IS  THE  GALLOWAY 

And. I  want  you  to  be  the  next  one.  I  want  to  show  you  just  what  a  man  can  do  for  you  when  he  sell  you  direct  from  his  own 
factories  to  your  farm.  I  want  j'ou  to  see  for  yourself  what  an  amazing  difference  it  makes  in  prices  when  you  don't  have  to  pay  one 
single  middleman's  profit.  Write  me — you  won't  be  under  the-slightest  obligation.  Just  get  this  wonderful  storj-.  I'll  show  you  how  you  can 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  next  year  alone.  I'll  give  you  the  evidence — then  let  you  decide.  Send  me  the  coupon  or  a  postal  or  letter  right  now. 


I'm  Going  to  Teil  You 

Some  Inside  Facts 
About  My  Business 

I  h.avea*t  any  secrets  about  my  business.  The  more 
my  farmer  friends  know  about  my  affairs  the  lietter  I 
am  satisfied.  I've  made  good— but  I  know  that  every 
bit  of  my  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  single 
man  ho  doe*^  business  with  me  has  found  that  he  can 
truMt  me  abBoIntelj'. 

I'm  a  farmer  myself— always  have  been  and  always 
will  be.  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  I  know 
whtit  you're  up  against  when  it  comes  to  baying  right, 
becuiise  I've  been  throug^hthe  mill  m.rsell' 

Th»i's  Ttby  1  pit  into  this  busmess,    I  owl  to  sell  farm  implements  fur 

0  her  people.  I  didn't  keep  at  U  ^err  Jon?  L«ecause  I  saw  ir'iih  mj  'jwn  eyes 
eicTT  daj.  the  acnial  evidence  that  conrinced  me  that  the  fanner  simply 
c^uldn"t  get  a  :/;uare  deal  and  bis  monev'a  worth  so  long  as  he  had  to  pay  a 
1":  of  oiiddletnan's  profits  which  were  alwajs  loaded  onto  the  real  ralue  of 
the  gijfds.  WhT.  1  CQuld  tell  tou  of  anj  namber  of  ca^es  where  the  profits 
wre  ST  -nncb  greater  than  the  real  value  of  the  article  that  it  seems  almost 
unbelievable. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  if  the  cheaper  and  better  vav  vraan't  to  manu- 
facture mv  owQ  goods — mating  them  just  the  best  that  tbej  could  be  made— 
and  »eUing  them  direct  to  The  farmers  at  actual  factory  cost  imth  only 
•  :ie  rt  -y  amaU  factory  projit  addc'L    1  started  cut  in  a  small  wav  because 

1  didn't  have  much  mouej.  But  it  didn't  take  Irjug  to  prove  that  mv  faith  in 
■  the  intellurence  and  bujing  judjuietil  of  the  men  on  the  farms  was  founded  on 

Solid  rockJ  My  business  has  been  tremendous  ryrht  from  the  start.  M7 
pnSts  have  been  small — smaller  than  almost  anr  oUier  manufacturer  in  the 
dunirr.  And  I'm  going  to  keep  'em  that  irav.  I'd  rather  make  a  small 
profit  and  sell  a  lot  of  goods  than  a  big  profit  on  a  few  goods. 

Of  course,  I've  made  enemies  among  the  other  manufacturers  who  tell  me 
I  am  "Spoiling  business."  I'm  sorrj  because  I  don't  like  enem'es — but  1  am 
"orkinc  to  help  jou  get  Totir  goods  at  a  fair  price.  >'aturallj  the  dealers 
d'in'i  like  me  very  well  either,  for  I  stand  in  the  war  of  their  big  proSts. 
That*^  why  a  lot  of  them  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  misrepresent  my  busi- 
er;. They  can't  do  that  very  well  any  longer,  now.  for  I've  made  a  Sj.OjO.OiI 
fha'^nge  Offer  to  any  man  or  company  in  the  world  who  can  prove  that 
evTT  word  of  Galloway's  story  is  not  true  right  down  to  the  la3t  detail,  or 
can  disprove  that  my  factories  are  not  exactly  as  shown,  that  every  statement 
and  claim  I  make  Is  true.  I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  this  challenge  "offer  when 
you  write  roe.  Besides  that,  I  protect  every  single  man  who  d.jes  business 
wlih  die  with  a't2.>,'XA(Xi  Cash  Guarantee  Bond  that  makes  it  just  'as  safe 
for  T<m  to  do  business  with  Galloway  as  with  the  United  States  Government. 

Now,  1  want  you  to  find  out  just  what  all  this  means  to  you  in  cold,  hard 
eauh.  I've  enlarge"!  mr  line  tremendously  for  l&iy.  I  am  offering  nvtre 
bar^insMd  Av/^f  bargains  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  before.  I  want 
you  to  get  the  proof  for  yourself. 

Now  Send  for  My  New 

Book  of  Bargains 
FREE 

I'll  save  you  money 
on  practically  every- 
thing you  need  for 
the  home,  farm  |or 
family.  When  you 
see  the  amazing  bar- 
pains— hundreds  of 
them— that  I  am  of- 
fering in  thi«4  big  144 
page  book  vou'll  sav; 
"Well. I  didn't  think 
such  things  wfre  pos- 
nible."  Farm  machin- 
ery, tools,  buggieH, 
harness,  clothing, 
furniture,  house  fur- 
ninhingw— everything 
at  the  samt-  amazing, 
rue  U- hot  torn  pplceA, 
and  on  t  h<-  --anje  won- 
derfully 11  bernl  plan. 
You  cnn't  affurd  U>  t><; 
without  this  book  one 
i   fur  it  right  away. 


Don't  Send  iVIe  One  Cent     Three  Months'  Power 


I'll  Ship  You  This  Spreader  FREE 
FREE 


My  Superb  1913  Galloway 
Engine  Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL 


Let  Me  Send  This  New 

Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
On  90  Days'  Trial 

FREE 


Xot  one  ceni  down-  Jfo  bank  deposit.  Keep  your  money  in  your  own 
pocket.  1  just  want  you  to  try  mr  now  Spreader,  that's  alt.  Try  it  right 
on  your  own  &rm  for  a  whole  month  free.  Tegt  it  out  as  i/ou  icouldn't  think 
of  testing  an<i  other  irpreader  in  the  Korld.  Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot  and 
a  half  above  the  boi.  Put  on  all  she'll  hold.  Take  the  fine  powdered  stuff 
or  the  toughest,  heaviest,  trampled-down,  slough-bar  kind  from  the  calf  yard. 
If  it's  &ozen,  so  much  the  better,  lake  it  int'-  >;uur  Jield,  whip  yo^r  team 
to  a  gallop  and  i'LAM  IT  /.V  GEAR!  Say,  I  know  that's  aa  awful 
test.  So  do  Toul  A  test  no  other  manufacturer  dares  even  suggest  to  you. 
But  do  you  tiiink  for  a  minute  I'd  ship  you  a  spreader  and  let  you  abuse  it 
that  way  if  I  didn't  kn'jic  it  would  make  good?  I  know  what  I'm  doing. 
I've  made  the  same  offer  for  seven  years,  and  the  Galloway  to-day  is  better 
than  ever.  40,000  farraera  have  proved  it.  Besides  giving  you  the  best 
Spreader  made  at  any  price. 

I'LL  SAVE  YOU  S2S  TO  S45 

Try  the  Galloway  and  see  ifor  yourself  what  it  will  do.  The  best  proof  of 
all  13  the  machine  itself— eleven  patented  features — all  exclusive  with  the 
Galloway — double  drive  chains  furnishing  power  from  both  wheels  alike  direct 
to  the  beater  and  moving  the  load.  The  only  endless  apron  foroe  feed,  roller 
bearing  fwd  spreader  built.  Makes  the  Galloway  worth  tC5  more  than  any 
other  spreader  sold  to-day.  I»w  down— easy  to  load — light  draft — two  horses 
will  handle  it  easily.  PuU  between  wheels  entirely  on  the  reach — and 
many  other  special  features.  I  can't  tell  them  all — just  get  my  catalog  before 
you  buy  any  other  make  or  style  of  spreader.  Nine  different  styles  and  size* 
to  select  from.  You  are  certain  to  find  just  the  machine  you  need  most  for 
your  purpose.  Write  me.  Get  my  free  spreader  book  and  valuable  free 
book  of  information,  ".\  Streak  of  Gold."    Write  now.    2jo  it  to-day. 


\    The  House  that 
Divides  tfieMelon 
wifh  iisRrmerRiends 


Catalog  REGULAR  $1.00  Book 
"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

The  only  book  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  tells  you, 
in  clear,  plain  English,  just 
the  practical  facts  that 
every  man  ought  to  know 
about  fertilizing.  Tells 
how  to  handle  manure, 
how  to  treat^t,  keep  it  and 
use  it  to  the  verj^  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  'Worth  a 
hundred  dollars  to  any  busi- 
ness farmer.  Regular  price, 
one  dollar.  Free  to  you  when 
you  write  me.  Be  sure  to 
book  to-day. 


■Mean  it?  You  bet  I  mean  it!  I  m  going  to 
make  you  an  ofEer  ripht  now  that  you  absolutely  can*t 
afford  to  refuse.  Listen  to  this:  I'll  let  you  use  a 
genuine  1913  Galloway  Gasoline  Eneine  right  on  your 
farm  for  a  whole  month  absolutely  free.  If  that  isn't 
long  enough,  just  say  so  and  I'll  let  you  keep  it  for  a 
month  or  even  two  months  longer,  I'll  let  you.pi<"k 
out  any  one  of  my  nine  different  models  yoa  want,,I'll 
let  yoa  put  it  to  any  test  you  want.  I  want  you  to  e<>m ; 
pare  it  point  by  point  with  any  engine  on  the  market, 
and  I  don't  care  what  the  other  engine  costs.  I'll  put 
the  Galloway  up  against  any  other  engine,  absolutely 
regardless  off  the  price.  But.  remember,  when  yon  buy 
from  me.  I*LL  SAVE  YOU  S60  TO  $300. 

Can  you  beat  that?  Xever  I  I'll  put  the  whole  thing  right  square  up  to 
you.  Tou  handle  the  engine  voursel '' — make  t  do  your  work  day  after  day 
for  one  month,  two  or  three.  I  won't  send  any  ealesman  or  dealer  around  to 
help  you  make  up  your  mind.  /  knotc  I  cnn  tank  on  my  engine  and  pour 
judgment.  Tout  word  goes.  After  you  have  had  the  free  trial  if  you  think 
that  there  is  one  other  en^e  on  the  market  at  any  price  that  is  anywhere 
near  the  Galloway  in  quality,  workmanship  or  actual  performance,  just  send 
the  engine  right  back  and  I'll  pay  the  frei-)ht  both  tcayt,  »o  you  won't  be 
out  a  fingU  ecnU  Or,  if  you  find  that  the  Galloway  is  eo  tkr  ahead  of  yom 
expectations  that  you  simply  can't  afford  to  get  along  without  it,  yott  may 
keep  it  and  on  the  squarest,  atraighteet  and  moat  liberal  offer  that  you  oi 
anybody  else  ever  heard  of. 

S'ow  you  can't  beat  that  offer  anjnvhere.  No  roan  living  can  go  further 
than  I  have  to  show  my  perfect  confidence  in  my  goods  and  insure  the  at$o- 
lute  eati^action  of  eicry  mTn  Ideal  tcith.  My  engines  have  got  to  be  so 
perfect  in  every  w»y  that  they  simply  teU  thev%feli-e^  thafa  alL  My  big. 
beautiful  engine  catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking,  free.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

FREE  SERVICE  BUREAUl 

I've  got  a  bunch  of  engine  experts  that  you  can't  beat  anywbere  In  the 
country  and  their  tervioea  are  at  your  command  abfAutely  tcithout  charge. 
They'll  help  you  eolve  every  one  of  your  enirine  problems,  tell  you  just  which 
engine  Is  best  suited  for  your  particular  purjwses,  how  to  fit  tip  your  power 
house,  bow  (o  handle  your  engine  and  use  it  to  best  advantage.  This  ecrvioe 
ia  fre«  to  you  always  whether  you  buy  an  engine  from  us  or  not. 

GetMyEngineBook 
and  90- Day  Offer 
FREE 

Xow  don't  mtsa  this  splendid 
ofTer.  Don't  lay  down  this  paper — 
don't  even  turn  the  pace  ttatil  rou 
bare  sent  for  this  splendid  Engln« 
Book  and  full  explanation  of  my 
new  I'ji:)  plan.     Just  fill  out  the 

.>^^T  or  dr.^p  us  a  poataL    Find  out  th«  real  fact* 

■s.    Ikm't  take  anybody's  word— port  yourmlf!  Send 


Take  This 
New  1913 
Model  Sepa- 
rator— Use 
it  on  Your 
Own  Farm 
for  3  months 
at  My  Risk 


n.l  n 


kil  it 


send  lor  this  iaraou 


coupon  n 

about  gasoline  engin...    .   _   ^      .  .  - 

the  coupon  or  a  postal  or  letter  for  tbis  valuaJbl*  fro^  and  my  spteui 
Engine  Offtr  HO  W. 


I'm  not  even  going 
to  try  to  tell  you 
aboutthe  sensational 
new  Galloway  Sani- 
tary Separator.  I 
couldn't.  It's  so  far 
ahead  of  anything 
in  the  separator 
line  that  has  ever 
been  placed  on  the 
market  that  there  is 
simply  no  compari- 
son. It's  the  latest  and  t 
product  of  my  factories  and 
am  prouder  of  it  than  anything 
that  1  ever  turned  oat> 

But  I  am  not  going  to  ask  yoa 
to  take  my  word  or  nnybody 
else's  word  on  the  sei>arator 
question.  I  am  goingtogive  y<^'i 
a  chance  to  find  out  the  r: 
facts  for  yourself.  X 

Listen:  Ri^ht  at  the  start  ^3 
I'LL  SAVE  YOU 

$25  to   $50  .  '.-It  you  try  my  Xew 

ImproTed  Galloway  Sanitary  any  v.ay  juu  want  to. 

rU  tend  you  one  ofth^re  trondcrfiil  new  ttparatort,  any  *ts*  jmw  tnmt, 
right  to  t,otrr  fanm  fen-  30.  CO.  ur  POrfa-y*'  trial  alaolu1*ly  frte.  I  wantyotJ 
to" test  it 'out  in  every  way  that  you  can  think  ot  Comwe  it  with  any  other 
machine  that  vou  kno*  of  r.o  m-^iier  u  hat  the  price.  If  anybody  else  Is  try- 
ing to  sell  vou  a  separator.  n»akc  ihem  Ut  y^u  lake  their  roaf.hir.e  and  set  it 
right  up  >.v  the  side  of  mine.  Take  the  skim  milk  from  on»  machine  and  run 
it  throuph'the  other — that  trill  teU  the  ttory!  Then  examine  iu  wonderful 
patented  features,  S<«  how  yimp(«  it  is — how  ea»y  to  operate  and  Aom-  wry, 
v€ry  ea»y  to  clean.  See  bow  perfectly  it  is  made  in  every  single  part  .Kad 
notice  the  new  improved  features  that  make  h  the  most  sanitary  separator  built. 

Take  a  month  if  you  want  to  or  keep  it  t»o  or  even  three  months  If  yon  pre- 
fer. Then  decideS  I  won't  hurry  or  bother  yen  in  any  way.  If  yon  think 
that  there  is  any  other  ceparator  in  the  world  at  any  price  that  you  would 
rather  have  than  the  Galloway,  Just  ship  it  right  back  to  me  at  my  exyen**. 
I'll  agree  right  now  to  pay  all  the  freight  butfi  tcayn  so  that  you  won't  b«  out  a 
penny  or  under  the  slightest  obligation  if  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  Mpar«tar 
after  having  had  the  free  triaL 

//  you  decide  to  it,  I'll  guarantee  to  save  yon  from  930  to  |60  be^dM 
giving  you  a  se|Ara(or  that  absoluteir  ha*  no  «qual  in  the  world  at  any  prloa. 

My  Big  1913 

SEPARATOR  BOOK 

FREE 

Get  my  new  1913  Separa- 
tor Book  right  ittcay.  Pick 
outthe  machine  you  want — 
tell  me  and  let  me  send  it  to 
if'ufiir  three  months'Hse  and 
trial  frre.  You  can't  possi- 
bly take  any  chanceson  the 
kind  of  an  offer  I  am  mnk- 
ing  you.  And  vou  can  see 
for  yourself  that  I  must 
have  a  wonderful  miichine 
to  be  able  to  make  you  that 
kind  of  a  proposition.  Find 
out.  V^e  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  or  letter.  Send  XOW. 


Write  for 


■Gfie  New  Galloway 


n«MOST  PUtASAKTAHD  rwcriTJUU. 
OCWlfln«IWT  CM  Tm  WMOCE  »*BM 

■VATCaCOOi.  IOWA. US  A 


BinKle  daj  longer.     [t'&  fr. 


FillOuttheCoupon-GetMy 


Send  This  Coupon  or  a  Postal  or  Letter  NOW. 


MAIL  FREE  COUPON  NOW 


"  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO., 

■  747  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 

■ I  -ant  to  knov  all  about  tout  Bpecla)  VA^  offer.    Tell  me  all  about  It  and  f«nd  m»  the  books  I  hare  checked 
t'l-.*.  t,T  return  mall,  FRK'K. 

■ r  ~|  BOOK  OK  BAROAIN^A  biff  144  pa^e  book  tn  two  colors  with  a  thousand  or  more  barjcalna  In  ImpU- 
I — I    meat*,  bnggtea,  ham«ta,  fumltarv,  nigl,  carprta,  etc    ETcrythlDC  for  tb*  boma  and  (Wmllj. 

J     Q      MAXURE  ePKEADKR  CATAtOO-ud  raloabk  Imk  of  IttformstloD  "Stmk  ofOold." 

H     CJ  B0OK-«nd  ray  book  "Proof  of  the  Paddlnff." 

I     D       MKPARATOR  ROOK— and  my  new.  big,  Uluitrated  Dairy  Cow  Book,  FREE. 

^  Name   

g  Town  

g    R.F.  D  StalP  


Four  Great  Books  all  FREE 

I'm  ready  to  put  money  right  in  your  pocket.  I'll  prove  that  I  can  do  it  You  arc  going  to  buv  something  that_I  have 
to  offtT  you  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Get  my  prices— learn  my  plans  before  you  spend  another  dollar  for  anything  tor  tne 
farm  or  household.  I  won't  take  a  cent  of  your  money  until  I  have  proven  to  you  that  every  word  that  I  have  said  to  you  is 
absolutely  and  positively  true.  You  can  use  a  postal  or  letter  if  you  want  to,  but  the  coupon  is  handiest.  1 11  send  you  any  or 
all  of  my  great  books  free. 

©ET   MY  SPECIAL  1913   PROPOSITION  SURE! 


I've  been  working  on  this  plan  for  four  years  It's  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I've  ever  offered.  I  can  tell  you  how  j  ou  may 
actually  got  a  Galloway  Engine.  Spreader  or  Separator  either  partly  or  entirely  without  a  cent  of  "ft  to  you.  No  canvass- 
ing or  soliciting.  No  work  at  aU.  Just  the  cleanest  and  most  liberal  co-pperat.ve  offer  that  you  or  anybody  else  ever  heard  of. 
riT  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  personal  letter  when  you  write  for  my  free  books.  Get  this  sure.  I*  ^.f"  ^'„^^f,.>-o"  » 
It  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  this  year  alone.  Wnt«  for  the  free  books  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition  before  you 
do  another  thing. 

WM.   GALLOWAY,   Pres.,   WM.   CALLOWAY  CO. 

747  GALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 
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Farm  and  Fireside.  March  15,  1913 


THE  EDITOR'S 
BILLBOARD  OF  COMIXG 
ATTRACTIONS 


Announcemenl 

The  next  number  will  be  a  surprise 
number.  This  announcement  is  made 
so  that  all  readers  may  reserve  Satur- 
day evening.  March  29ih.  for  reading 
F.\RM  AND  Fireside.  To  the  following 
extent,  however.  I  will  take  you  into 
confidence  concerning  its  contents,  and 
what  will  appear  in  the  near  future. 

Special  Articles 

"Growing  Asters  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit"  is  an  example  of  specialized 
farming,  typical  of  what  we  may  expect 
to  see  more  of  in  the  future.  Every 
year  will  see  more  general  farmers 
turning  into  specialists,  just  as  in  the 
trades,  and  those  who  specialize  first 
will  reap  the  rewards  of  the  pioneers. 

The  Headword  Shop 

The  Headwork  Shop  is  one  of  the 
popular  pages,  but  it  isn't  good  enough 
yet  to  suit  the  editors,  though  the  next 
issue  has  some  exceptional  "hunches.  " 
Remember  that  every  contribution  pub- 
lished on  that  page  earns  a  dollar  for 
its  atithor,  with  double  that  amount  for 
the  best. 

Farm  Notes 

"King  Solomon  and  King  Si'.o  "  is  the 
title  of  an  ingenious  discussion  which 
tells  how  to  make  concrete  waterproof. 
Mr.  Berton  Braley  has  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Road."  "The  Handy  Section 
Ladder.  '  by  E.  H.  Fox,  is  illustrated  by 
sketches  showing  how  you  can  climb 
all  over  your  house  without  the  dan- 
gers generally  attending  painting  and 
repair  work. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

"Concrete  Benches  for  Greenhouses," 
by  Marc  N.  Goodnow,  tells  how  an 
ingenious  gardener  may  make  his 
greenhouse  plant-bed  out  of  concrete 
lumber.  Another  article  tells  of  the 
habits  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  one  of 
the  most  destructive  spring  orchard 
pests. 

Poultry 

"The  Other  Side  of  Duck-Raising"  is 
a  story  of  experiences  and  misadven- 
tures with  ducks.  It  reads  like  a  hard- 
luck  story,  but  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  others  have  encountered  are  well 
worth  knowing. 

Crops  and  Soils 

"Overcoming  Slough  Holes""  is  a  sen- 
sible discussion  on  converting  marshy 
patches  of  the  farm  into  tillable  land. 
There  will  be  a  fertilizer  article  on 
how  best  to  use  nitrate  of  soda. 

Live  Slock  and  Dairy 

John  Pickering  Ross,  one  of  F.'\rm  and 
Fireside's  live-stock  specialists,  has 
prepared  some  useful  illustrated  horse 
articles,  telling  of  the  best  breeds  of 
horses  for  farm  use.  And  there  will 
be  some  practical  veterinary  talks  by 
Doctor  Alexander. 

Marl(eting 

The  parcel  post  is  helping  many  farm- 
ers to  dodge  the  middleman.  The 
coming  issues  will  tell  how  some  far- 
mers have  been  successful  in  using  it. 

The  Adoenlures  of  a  Beneficiary 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  ferryman  and 
his  rival  should  come  to  the  point 
where  they  had  to  "fight  it  out.  " — and 
fhey  do,  and  the  best  man  wins.  Lots 
of  other  exciting  things  happen,  too. 

Children's  Page 

All  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  as 
well,  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
kindling-wood  and  buttonhole  contests, 
will  want  to  see  the  names  of  the 
prize-winners.  These  will  be  published 
with  letters  from  the  children. 

NeedletooT^  and  Fashions 

Tatting,  that  most  fascinating  of  all 
trimmings,  will  be  given  prominence  in 
one  of  the  early  issues.  There  will  be 
illustrations  and  directions  for  making 
the  different  designs. 

Cool(ery 

A  page  of  delicious  cakes  and  cookies, 
pies  and  biscuits  are  in  store  for  you. 
The  illustrations  will  make  you  want  to 
try  the  recipes  next  bake-day. 

Jessie  Field's  Page 

Jessie  Field  will  tell  us  something  of 
her  visit  to  New  York,  the  lessons  it  is 
teaching  her.  and  she  will  pass  them 
on  to  the  country  girls. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


I  am  all  balled  up  about  the  situation  in  Mexico. 
Cortez  and  It  isn't  strictly  agricultural  in  interest — and  yet  it 
the  Aztecs      is.    For  the  whole  situation  down  there  relates  to 

the  land. 

It  was  like  this,  as  I  understand  it.  Cortez  was  a  professional  mur- 
derer who  went  into  Mexico  with  authority  to  convert  the  heathen 
hordes  to  the  true  religion.  Incidentally  these  same  heathen  had  a 
good  deal  of  gold  and  silver — which  they  had  no  right  to  in  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  money  among  the  true  believers.  Cortez  had  guns, 
horses,  powder,  bullets,  and  knights  in  armor,  and  the  heathen  had 
spears,  bows,  arrows,  clubs  and  bare  bodies. 

So  the  fight -rather  went  against  the  heathen,  and  for  the  true 
believers — and  finally,  partly  b}"  slaughter,  partly  by  the  terrors  of 
unknown  arms  and  parti}'  by  getting  the  Alexicans  to  fight  each 
other,  Cortez  won,  and  established  himself  as  ruler  over  the  Aztecs. 

This  was  hundreds  of  years  ago — but  the  Cortez  conquest  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  revolutions  within  revolutions  in  Mexico.  Noth- 
ing ever  ends  when  it  seems  to  terminate.  The  world  will  be  different 
if  you  turn  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left  as  you  leave  the  house  when 
you  go  out  to.  look  over  the  stock  after  supper- — different  forever. 
Not  very  much  different,  but  a  little. 

See  how  history  works  in  the  present  situation  in 

Every  Day  Mexico.  We  are  thinking  now  of  sending  our  sol- 
Makes  History  dier  boys  down  there  to  take  charge — intervention, 
they  call  it.  \'our  son,  or  mine,  or  the  son  of  one 
of  our  neighbors — somebody's  sons,  anyhow,  may  be  shot  down  in 
Mexico  by  the  tim^e  this  reaches  you,  because  Cortez  did  as  he  did  to 
the  Aztecs  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

When  we  build  history  we  build  forever.  The  pyramids  will 
crumble  down  some  day,  .but  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
will  live  in  influence  for  good  or  evil  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last. 
The  historians  may  not  be  able  to  see  its  influence,  but  it  will  be  in 
operation  all  the  same. 

After  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico,  the  great,  rich,  barbarous, 
heathen  population  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The  lands  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  pagans.  It  was  an  awful 
thing  for  lands  to  be  owned  by  unbelievers — and  for  Christians  to 
own  them  would  be  fine — for  the  Christians.  So  Cortez's  king,  the 
King  of  Spain,  gave  all  their  lands  to  Cortez,  to  his  soldiers  and  to 
the  church,  reserving  plenty  for  the  crown. 

The  murderers  and  swashbucklers  who  followed  the  conqueror  sud- 
denly became  great  hidalgos,  owning  thousands  of  leagues  of  land, 
rich  mines  and  beautiful  valleys.  They  were  men  of  princely  do- 
mains.   It  paid  to  be  a  Christian  in  those  days. 


Land  and 
Labor 

the  Spaniards. 


What  became  of  the  Aztecs?  Well,  the  man  who 
owns  land  owns  the  labor  of  the  man  who  has  to 
have  land  and  doesn't  own  it.  The  Aztecs 
became  the  servants,  the  slaves  and  the  peons  of 
They  still  are.  The  poor  fellows  who  are  now 
following  Diaz  and  Madero  are  the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs  and 
other  natives  of  Mexico.  The  Maderos,  Terazzases,  Diazes,  Liman- 
tours.  Creels  and  the  rest  are  the  descendants — though  some  of  them 
are  of  almost  pure  Aztec  blood — of  the  followers  of  Cortez. 

That  is,  they  have  taken  by  one  sort  of  descent  or  another  the  privi- 
leges of  the  conquistadors.  They  own  the  land.  They  have  enslaved 
the  common  people  by  means  of  the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  slaves 
are  called  peons,  and  they  are  theoretically  free,  but  they  are  slaves 
through  a  system  of  debts. 

And  how  can  our  army  and  navy,  how  can  we  as  a  people,  set 
these  things  right  by  "intervention"?  If  we  go  into  Mexico  with 
our  soldiers,  we  shall  go  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American 
property.  There  will  be  some  talk  of  safeguarding  American  lives, 
but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  way  to  make  Americans  in  Mexico 
safe  is  to  bring  them  away  from  there. 

We  can  never  make  Americans  safe  among  a  people  who  hate  us, 
who  have  good  reason  to  hate  us  and  who  would  have  better  reason 
still  for  hating  us  as  soon  as  we  invade  the  country.  They  would  flee 
to  the  mountains  and  fight  us  for  generations.  And  they  would  be 
patriots  in  doing  so.  We  should  do  the  same  in  their  case  and  be 
proud  of  it. 

As  for  safeguarding  American  property,  we  should  waste  ten  dol- 
lars where  we  saved  one — to  say  nothing  about  wasting  lives  which 
are  more  precious  than  property. 

Some  say  that  we  must  keep  order  in  Alexico  be- 
The  Monroe    cause  we  won't  allow  foreign  nations  to  do  so  on 
Doctrine       account  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    Well,  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  foreign  nation  which  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  job  if  there  were  no  Alonroe  Doctrine. 

Do  you?  And  I  think  we  had  better  give  other  nations  notice 
that  we  won't  allow  ourselves  to  be  shoved  into  jobs  that  none  of 
them  would  undertake,  on  account  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  fact  is,  the  Mexicans  must  be  allowed  to  settle  their  troubles 
among  themselves.  We  can't  help  them  if  we  try.  It's  like  a  neigh- 
bor interfering  in  a  family  quarrel.  It's  too  bad  that  families  quar- 
rel— but  interfering  won't  help. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL  ADVERTISERS 
GUARANTEED 


Agents  PAGE 

American  Products  Company   35 

Bigler  Company   IS 

Brandt  Lighter  Company.  D.  T   19 

Petticrew,  Manager,  Wm.  R   8 

Thomas  Awl  Company   S 

Auiomobiles 

Mutual  Carr'ge  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  8 

Owen  Co.  (Reo  Motor).  R.  M   19 

AVillys-Overland  Company   7 

Carriages,  Wagons  and  Accessories 

Electric  Wheel  Company   22 

Elkhart  Carr"ge  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  13 

Empire  Mfg.  Company   23 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co   18 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company  ....  34 

Sears,  Roebuck  Company    35 

Clothing — Miscellaneous 

Mayer  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  F.  23 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Company.  21 

Xational  Cloak  and  Suit  Company.  17 

Correspondence  Schools 

Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery.  ..  20 

International  Ry.  Corre.  Institute..  12 

Practical  Auto  School    12 

Farm  Engines 

Cushman  Motor  Works    17 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co   6 

Ellis  Engine  Company    9 

Galloway  Company,  William   9 

Internat'l  Harvester  Co.  of  America  18 

Rumely  Products  Company    14 

Temple  Pump  Company   S 

^^'itte  Iron  Works   6 

Farm  Implements  and  Accessories 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company..  22 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co...  20 

Deere  Plow  Company,  John    13 

Goodell  Company    14 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Company....  14 

Iwan  Brothers    20 

Letz  Mfg.  Company    17 

Messinger  Mfg.  Company,  The  ....  14 

Moline  Plow  Company   14 

Straub  Company,  A.  W   22 

Wilson  Brothers    22 

Western  Land  Roller  Company....  20 

Fences 

Advance  Fence  Company    11 

American  Steel  and  U'ire  Company  21 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company   9 

Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Company..  12 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Company  ....  22 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Company  ....  12 

Cyclone  Fence  Company    35 

Cj'clone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co....  22 

Interlocking  Fence  Company   11 

Kitselman  Bros   12 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Company.  12 

L'p-To-Date  Mfg.  Company    9 

Ward  Fence  Company    12 

Fertilizers 

Germ.an  Kali  ^^'orks,  Inc   19 

Myers,  Dr.  Wm.  S   8 

Food-Stuffs 

Postura  Cereal  Company   24 

Postum  Cereal  Company    12 

Postum  Cereal  Company   29 

General  Merchandise 

Montgomery  Ward  Company   11 

Harrows 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company   12 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company   21 

Horse  Blankets,  Etc. 

Burlington  Blanket  Company   22 

Capewell  Horse  Nail  Company,  The  23 

H ousehold— Miscellaneous 

Babson  Bros   35 

Best  Light  Company   29 

Chalmers  Company.  R.  E   34 

Colgate  Company   36 

Emerson  Piano  Company   28 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Company  of  Pa..  29 

Foote  Mfg.  Company    29 

Hoosicr  Stove  Company    29 

Imperial  Steel  Range  Company.  ...  28 

Iron-Weave  Mills    35 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company   34 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company   24 

Wrigley.  Jr.,  Company.  Wm   9 

White  Flame  Light  Company   35 
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Coming  into  Their  Own 

A FEW  short  years  ago  the  sentiment  of  a  majority 
of  our  lawmakers  was  unmistakably  against  the 
taxing  of  incomes,  and  this  means  of  adjusting 
the  burden  of  governmental  expenses  more  fairly 
seemed  a  long  way  off.  Now  the  possessor  of  a  large 
income  will  not  much  longer  be  able  to  so  manipulate 
his  property  as  to  escape  the  tax-gatherer.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  by  thirty-eight  of  the  States,  which  makes 
possible  the  taxing  of  incomes,  shows  that  the  people's 
work  for  reform  is  making  headway  against  those  poli- 
ticians who  have  long  been  the  henchmen  of  wealth. 

Another  goal  the  people  have  striven  after  for  a  gen- 
eration— election  of  Senators  by  direct  choice  of  the 
people — is  now  to  be  realized.  When  a  virtually  unani- 
mous vote  in  both  branches  of  a  legislature  under  the 
shadow  of  Chicago,  Hke  that  which  recently  took  place 
in  Illinois,  is  possible,  why  should  not  the  people  take 
courage  and  buckle  on  their  voting  armor  for  greater 
victories  and  conquests  in  other  States? 

These  are  only  two  instances  out  of  several  that  might 
be  cited  showing  that  the  voters  only  have  to  agree  on 
the  reforms  most  needed  and  press  their  demands  to 
gain  the  ends  sought.  In  the  past  too  many  of  the 
individual  voters  have  allowed  the  professional  poli- 
ticians to  furnish  them  their  Dolitical  ideas  in  tabloid 
form.  Last  year's  Presidential  campaign  cleared  the 
political  atmosphere  of  much  fog.  Party  will  never 
again  sway  the  voters  as  in  the  past,  and  the  people  will 
learn  that  improvement  and  advance  in  governmental 
matters  must  come  through  personal  work  and  study 
of  the  political  problems  that  constantly  arise. 


The  Best  Incubator 

WITH  all  of  our  state  and  government  farm  ex- 
perts working  on  problems  calculated  to  help  the 
farmer  and  to  make  his  row  easy  to  hoe.  there  are. 
nevertheless,  many  subjects  on  which  requests  for 
information  meet  with  either  a  cold  shoulder  or  an 
imsatisfactory  excuse. 

I  have  reference  to  inquiries  concerning  the  best 
makes  of  farm  rrachinery.  the  most  reliable  supply- 
houses  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  claim  of  manufac- 
turers of  articles  used  by  the  farmer.  To  try  to  get 
information  of  this  kind  out  of  the  government  or  out 
of  the  state  departments  is  generally  useless. 

To  a  government  expert  it  seems  the  better  policy  to 
offend  a  single  farmer  than  to  have  the  lawyers  of  a  big 
commercial  concern  yelping  at  his  heels  because  that 
particular  concern  was  not  given  favorable  mention. 

But  down  in  Buenos  Ayres  they  look  at  the  situation 
in  a  different  light.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  issued  a  decree  invit- 
ing a  competition  among  the  different  makes  of  egg 
incubators,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  informing  the 
poultry-breeders  which  is  the  most  suitable  machine 
for  general  use. 

This  contest  opens  May  5th  and  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  the  successful  contestants. 

The  working  of  the  incubator  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  exhibitors,  who  will  also  supply  the  fuel  and  the 
eggs.  The  trial  will  consist  of  at  least  two  incubations, 
and  the  judges  may  make  whatever  tests  they  deem 
expedient  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  machmes 
which  have  given  the  best  results  in  the  first  test. 

The  points  of  the  incubator  to  be  investigated  in 
testing  are  the  economy  in  working,  percentage  of 
chickens  hatched,  durability  of  the  material  of  which 
the  machine  is  made  and  the  perfection  of  the  heat- 
regulator.  The  judges  will  test  the  temperature  and 
moisture  three  times  per  day.  The  judges  may  reject 
any  machine  or  number  of  machines  which  do  not  come 
up  to  standard,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal. 

It  seems  just  as  logical  for  our  Government  to  make 
tests  of  this  kind  and  to  make  the  results  public,  as  to 


make  tests  of  the  best  kinds  of  seed  beds  and  make 
those  results  public.  But  thus  far  the  Government 
seem.s  to  prefer  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  farmers 
than  of  manufacturers. 

\v'e  think  that  this  policy  should  be  changed. 


The  Sterile  Banana 

THE  journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
emphasizes  that  the  banana,  though  popular  in  many 
American  households,  is  still  underestimated  as  a  whole- 
some food.  Experiments  on  the  fruit  in  different  stages 
of  growth  show  that  the  inner  portion  of  sound  bananas 
is  practically  sterile.  The  peel  seems  to  be  resistant 
to  invasion  by  bacteria. 

Even  when  bananas  are  submerged  in  fluids  contain- 
ing disease  germs,  the  germs  do  not  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  The  only  possible  method  by  \^hich  bacteria 
could  be  taken  into  the  body  in  eating  bananas  is  from 
the  outside  of  the  peel  to  the  fingers  and  from  the 
fingers  to  the  moiith.    Thus  does  Nature  protect  us. 
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Swine  and  Society 

By  Berton  Braley 
T^HE  manners  of  the  hog  are  bad.  and  he  is  far 
from  beautiful  ; 
His  voice  is  scarcely  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
He  is  a  very  selfish  son.  an  offspring  most  undutiful. 

Who  does  not  hold  his  parents  very  dear ; 
And  when  he  reaches  fatherhood  his  ways  are  truly 
odious  ; 

He  doesn't  love  his  children — not  a  bit. 
He  crowds  them  from  the  feeding-trough,  no  matter 
how  commodious. 
He  wants  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it. 


i    The  Lady  Hog  resembles  him — the  ways  of  good 
I  society 

Are  not  the  ways  ^/i<?  follows  in  her  life  :  | 
She  gulps  and  goljbles  all  her  food  and  never  find? 
satiety ; 

With  rudeness  every  act  of  hers  is  rife  ; 
She  bites  her  babies  frequently  and  has  been  known 
to  swallow  them. 
Which,  anyone  will  tell  you.  isn't  kind. 
Though  there  are  rules  of  etiquette,  she  never  seems 
to  follow  them. 
But  wallows  in  her  comfort  unrefined. 
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And  though   in  social  circles  they'd  be  welcomed 
very  clammily 
If  they  should  try  to  enter  in  the  swim. 
Yet  Mr.   Hog  and   Mrs.   Hog  and   all   the  porker 
family 

In  certain  forms  are  taken  in  with  vim  ! 
They  may  not  beautify  the  scene — they're  homely, 
of  a  verity — 
But  people  do  not  keep  the  hog  for  art. 
And  when  it  comes  to  footing  up  the  farmer's  net 
prosperity 

You'll  find  the  hog  has  surely  done  his  part  ! 


According  to  German  engineers  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  farm  power  question,  the  internal  combus- 
tion engines  commonly  known  as  gas-engines  are  the 
cheapest  form  of  power  for  the  average  farm,  with 
steam  and  electricity  alternating  for  second  place  in 
cheapness. 

Where  only  a  small  amount  of  work  is  required, 
electricity  is  considered  the  cheapest  of  all. 


International  Reciprocity 

THE  printed  word  has  an  almost  inconceivable  power 
for  good  or  evil  according  to  its  interpretation.  It 
sows  ideas  which  grow  or  die  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  in  which  they  fall. 

We  like  to  think  of  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  as 
belonging  to  one  family,  and  an  incident  of  recent  date 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  idea  is  really  true.  Mr.  H. 
Nagaya  of  Sapporo,  Japan,  read  Mr.  Charles  A.  Scott's 
article  on  the  catalpa-tree  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
December  7th.  and  thinks  that,  as  it  resembles  the 
Japanese  poplar  in  its  habit  of  growth,  it  would  be  a 
very  useful  tree  for  Japan  to  import.  Mr.  Nagaya  is 
now  in  touch  with  Mr.  Scott  and  has  secured  some 
catalpa  seedlings  and  seeds  for  planting,  and  in  conclu- 
sion says  :  "If  we  have  anything  in  our  country  which 
you  would  like  to  try,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  to 
supply  it." 

This  simple  incident  is  interesting  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  was  a  service  to  two  persons,  and  to  the  agri- 
culture of  two  countries ;  and,  secondly,  it  shows  a  most 
friendly  and  fraternal  spirit  among  two  members  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  families. 


The  Economy  of  Silage 

THE  results  of  co-operative  cow-testing  in  Minnesota' 
during  1912  have  been  announced.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  comparisons  was  that  between  silage-fed 
herds  and  herds  which  received  no  silage. 

The  silage-fed  herds  which  were  tested  for  milk  and 
butterfat  production  were  twelve  in  number,  and  in- 
cluded 216  cows.  The  average  net  profit  in  the  silage-fed. 
herds  was  $33.04  per  cow. 

There  were  sixteen  herds,  with  a  total  of  239  cows, 
which  did  not  receive  silage,  and  the  net  profit  of  these 
animals  was  $22.98  per  cow. 

In  round  numbers,  the  cows  receiving  silage  made  a 
profit  of  slightly  over  ten  dollars  each  more  than  the 
cows  which  did  not  receive  silage. 


Systematic  Highway  Control 

A BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture which  deals  with  systematic  road-making  and 
maintenance. 

One  chapter  of  the  bill  provides  that  a  surveyor  in 
each  county  is  made  the  county  highway  superintendent 
and  is  given  authority  over  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  roads  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  can 
appoint  township  highway  superintendents  whose  bills 
he  is  to  approve,  as  well  as  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  improvement,  maintenance  and  repair  of  town- 
ship roads. 

The  county  superintendent  is  also  to  prepare  a  good 
road  map  of  the  county,  so  designed  that  he  can  keep 
an  account  of  all  the  work  done  and  the  money  ex- 
pended on  every  road  in  the  county. 

The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  will  be  based 
on  the  population  of  the  county. 

He  is  also  given  authority  in  the  essential  features  of 
road  drainage  and  must  see  that  the  ditches  which  carry 
off  the  water  are  always  open. 

Township  superintendents  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent  are  to  divide  their  territory  into 
dragging  districts  arid  will  be  furnished  with  up-to-date 
machinery  to  do  the  work.  Frequent  dragging  is  the 
least  expensive  way  of  keeping  a,  dirt  road  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Provisions  are  also  made  by  which  public-spirited 
persons  in  the  community  can  contribute  to  road-work 
on  any  section  of  road  they  desire  to  improve. 

There  are  approximately  eighty  thousand  miles  of 
wagon-road  in  Ohio.  These  roads  carry  millions  of 
people  and  millions  of  tons  of  produce  every  year. 

The  bill  seems  to  be  carefully  thought  out  and  is 
well  worth  studying  by  the  legislators  of  other  States. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 


The  Title  to  Higher  Yields 

Manure  is  the  Current  Coin  Redeemable  by  Nature  with  Which  to  Purchase  That  Title 

By  Wm.  Johnson 


AXURE  is  worth  taking  care 
of ;  even-  lump  of  it's  worth 
a  cent." 

I  can  see  the  farmer  3'et  who 
made  that  remark  as  he  walked  around 
the  spreader  with  a  fork,  throwing  back 
onto  the  load  the  lumps  that  rolled  off. 
He  believed  in  his  estimate,  for  every 
fragment  was  picked  up ;  and  he  drove 
off  to  the  fields  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  his  bird  in  hand  and  intends  to  get 
the  two  in  the  bush.  And  he  succeeded 
pretty  well  when  the  potato  crop  that 
manure  inspired  was  harvested.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  the  acre  \'ield  was,  but 
the  crop  was  one  of  a  series  that  gave  the 
farmer  a  local  reputation  of  "always  hav- 
ing great  luck  with  potatoes."  But— 
shades  of  all  the  mighty  farmers ! — it 
wasn't  luck  at  all;  just  a  simple  cause  and 
effect. 

The  land  yielded  those  generous  bushels 
of  big  clean  beauties  because  it  had  been 
equipped  to  do  it.  The  manure  w-as  a 
large  part  of  the  equipment;  everj-  lump 


I  can  see  the  farmer  yfet  who  made 
that  remark 

was  not  worth  a  cent  perhaps,  but  enough 
of  them  crowded  the  fertility  problem  far 
enough  into  the  background  to  make  room 
for  a  profitable  yield.  Because  rightly 
used,  manure  may  be  depended  on  to  do 
just  that  thing,  our  respect  for  the  stuff 
is  rapidly  growing. 

In  dollars  and  cents  what  is  the  real 
value  of  manure?  We  get  out  our  pencil 
and  paper  and  fertility  charts  and  com- 
pute that  a  ton  of  it  will  average  up  some- 
where around  a  two-dollar  value — as 
nearly  as  we  can  average  a  thing  so  vari- 
able. And  then,  because  two  dollars 
doesn't  look  quite  as  big  as  a  horse- 


Much  of  the  secret  of  every  fanner's 
success  is  to  save  that  immense  waste 

blanket,  we  may  handle  the  ton  in  a  way 
to  make  it  worth  even  less.  We  should 
not  forget  that  manure  has  a  value  other 
than  its  available  fertility.  It  assists  in 
preparing  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil 
for  plant  use,  and  the  humus  it  adds  helps 
to  bring  about  the  dark  mellow  furrow 
that  growing  green  things  love.  We  know 
the  signs  of  such  soil.  It  warms  and  dries 
earlier  in  the  spring,  takes  rainfall  better 
and  resists  either  drought  or  excess  of 
moisture. 

Just  how  much  these  various  advan- 
tages are  worth  depends  largely  upon  soil 
management,  but  they  are  a  part  of 
the  good  effect  of  manure,  and  there  is 
madness  in  the  method  that  cannot  work 
them  over  into  a  good  deal  of  crop  success. 

It  is  possible  that  the  last  word  on 
manure  value  may  lie  beyond  an  arrange- 
ment of  figures.  So  let  us  see  how  our 
reckoning  lines  up  with  broad  results. 


V      .'^       .d^  rf«  .^^  .  V  -fe,  rf,  ^ 


I  believe  that  a  farm  is  no  better  than  it  is  tilled,  that  rotation  deserves 
capital  letters,  gold  type  and  should  be  read  twice,  and  that  clover  and  alfalfa 
have  a  way  with  the  soil  which  makes  it  home,  sweet  home  for  an  after  crop. 

But  the  best  yield  is  obtained  only  when  the  hand  that  guides  the  plow 
saves  and   spreads   a   liberal   amount  of  manure  where  it  is   most  needed. 
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farm's  worth  will 
man  who  owns  a 


There  is  the  old 
farm  where  you  have 
toiled,  contrived  and 
planned  through  the 
change  of  many  sea- 
sons. It  has  not  been 
a  1 1  "sweetness  and 
light,"  for  every  pic- 
ture must  have  its 
shades.  But  you  think 
enough  of  farming  to 
dream  sometimes. 
What  is  that  farm 
worth  to  you  ?  Think 
it  over  carefully.  The 
farm  gives  you  a  liv- 
ing and  a  lot  of  inci- 
dentals in  the  way  of 
health,  sunshine,  fresh 
air  and  beaut3-  that 
have  a  worth  beside 
real  jewels,  and  some 
of  us  farm  parth-  be- 
cause of  the  opportu- 
nity to  climb  into 
Mother  Nature's  lap 
and  play  with  them. 
Estimates  of  the  old 
vary  of  course;  one 
thriving  edition  of  the  "little  farm  well 
tilled"  told  me  that,  not  considering  what 
his  holding  would  sell  for,  it  was  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  him.  He  would 
require  the  interest  on  at  least  that  sum  to 
live  as  well  oft'  the  farm  as  he  does  on  it.- 
He  certainly  would,  and  even  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  choose  a  location 
pretrj-  carefully,  and  the  change  would  be 
a  mere  "swapping"  of  the  problems  he  has 
now  for  a  new  set  he  is  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with.  But  whatever  we  reckon 
the  farm  to  be  worth,  what  gives  it  that 
value  ?  Why.  the  crops  we  grow  of 
course ;  everything  we  are  on  the  farm  for 
is  connected  with  the  furrow's  golden 
freight.  Then  here  we  are  at  last,  close 
on  the  heels  of  a  wider  conclusion. 

The  value  of  the  farm  is  the  crop  it  will 
grow,  and  the  manure  stands  dignified  be- 
cause it  swells  that  value  with  high  and 
more  certain  yield.  We  treasure  the  deed 
of  the  farm  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
it  gives  us  a  title  to  wide  acres,  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity — if  we  can  coax 
nature  to  adorn  those  acres  with  her 
precious  handiwork.  We  should  value  the 
manure  to  some  such  degree  because  it  is 
the  title  to  the  profitable  crop,  a  claim 
on  yield  which  nature  on  a  fair  average 
alwa3"s  recognizes. 

We  can  say  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
about  manure,  but  they  sound  like  primer 
sentences  compared  with  the  excellence 
of  the  crop  success  manure  brings.  Talk 
of  the  sermons  in  brooks  and  stones,  they 
are  middling  good  one's  no  doubt,  but  that 
crop  is  a  sermon  plus  profits. 

And  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of 
failiu-e  we  have  especial  need  for  that  sort 
of  preaching.  But  do  we  get  as  much  of 
its  lesson  as  we  might?  Or,  like  many 
other  sermons,  do  we  look  and  listen  and 
believe,  and  then  go  back  to  ou-r  flesh-pots 
with  the  same  old  spoon ! 

The  farmer  admits  that  manure  is  good  ; 
"makes  the  cabbage  grow,"  he  says ;  can't 
farm  to  much  extent  without  it.  But  in 
the  face  of  that  we  are  told  that  one  third 
of  the  value  of  farm  manure  is  wasted, 
on  a  conservative  estimate.  Professor 
Roberts  places  the  value  of  the  manure 
for  seven  winter  months,  from  four 
horses,  twenty  cows, 
fifty  sheep  and  ten 
hogs,  at  $250.  A  one- 
third  loss  would  be 
$83.33.  We  can  afford 
some  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  head  off  that 
much  waste ;  it  repre- 
sents the  fertility 
value  of  somewhere 
around  ten  tons  of 
wheat,  or  sixteen  tons 
of  hay. 

This  loss  does  not 
exist  on  all  farms,  but 
it  exists  on  enough  of 
them  to  total  up  into 
the  millions.  A.  good 
deal  of  the  secret  of 
every  farmer's  suc- 
cess is  to  save  his 
share  of  that  im- 
mense waste.  Every 
one  of  the  little 
brown  streams  trick- 
ling from  the  side  of 


TTiere  is  never  more  fertility  in  it  than 
when  first  made 


a  barn-yard  manure- 
pile,  and  all  of  the 
ammonia  escaping 
from  it,  is  a  clear  title 
to  tall  and  thrifty 
sorn,  hea\T  heads  of 
graip  and  the  clover 
that  fires  a  weary  soil 
up  to  the  get-busy 
point  again — if  it  is 
saved.  The  sermon 
of  the  fertilized  crop 
is,  that  if  manure  has 
so  much  value  it  mer- 
its the  best  care  we 
can  give,  and  a  well- 
thought  plan  of  dis- 
posal, that  the  value 
may  be  greater.  The 
Hquid  saved,  heatiYig 
prevented  and  leach- 
ing stopped,  mean 
that  we  get  increased 
yield,  costing  only  a 
little  more  care,  but 
making  expenses  look 
less  like  a  lot  of 
man's  claim  off  the  soil, 
a  larger  faith  in  ma- 


Some  people  thought  it  was  a  shame 
to  plow  such  a  crop  under 


levers  to  pry  a 
\\  e  have  need  of 
nure,  the  kind  that  looks  on  the  manure- 
spreader  as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  of 
the  binder. 

Quite  a  number  of  farmers  have  that 
faith  already,  in  the  important  degree 
that  joins  hands  with  eft'ort  to  make  two 
advantages  flourish  where  one  languished 
before.  And  the  crops  prove  how  near 
kin  to  prosperity  that  sort  of  farming  is. 

I  saw  a  field  of  spring  wheat  this  last 
summer,  grown  on  soil  which  had  yielded 
a  long  line  of  harvests.  But  judging  by 
the  crop  you  might  have  thought  it  was 
virgin  soil.  The  straw  was  tall  and  stiff, 
the  heads  long  and  filled  to  the  tip  with 
plump  grains.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
field  it  was  level  as  a  floor.  Dipping  and 
waving  in  the  sunshine,  it  was  a  picture 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  man.  When 
thrashed,  the  picture  yielded  nearly  forty 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  When  the 
wheat  was  cut,  clover  sown  with  it  that 
spring  stood  over  a  foot  high.  It  did 
not  seem  that  a  square  foot  of  the  seeding 
had  failed.  When  a  farmer  begins  putting 
his  landscape  to  that  kind  of  use,  he  will 
know  what  prosperitj-  is.  The  harvest 
will  'oe  more  than  a  calendar  date  and 
a  disappointment:  it  will  wear  the  glow  of 
full  mows  and  a  congested  granary.  The 
need  of  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  best 
way  is  never  less,  but  farm  work  is  re- 
moved some  long  steps  from,  a  mere 
grind,  yielding  just  about  enough  revenue 
to  keep  the  grind  going. 

Behind  the  crop  which  gives  hard  times 
the  fade-away  signal  there  are  a  number 
of  things,  but  they  cluster  pretty  closely 
around  the  load  of  good  manure  going  to 
a  well-tilled  field. 

The  instance  of  that  wheat  crop  was  the 
climax  of  such  a  preparation.  There  had 
been  other  crops  on  that  same  soil  which 
were  strictly  at-erage  crops,  and  under 
excellent  tillage  and  rotation  in  seasons 
which  would  have  granted  the  higher 
yield  where  that  yield  was  due. 

But  two  years  before  this  harvest  the 
land  had  been  sown  to  rye,  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  manure  given  the  rye,  and  when 
it  was  looking  so  fine  that  some  folks 
thought  it  was  a  shame  to  plow  such  a 
crop  under,  that  identical  thing  was  done. 

The  land  was  planted 
to  corn,  thoroughly 
tilled  and  a  good  crop 
taken  off.  Then  the 
wheat  followed  with 
clover-seeding.  It  was 
a  good  yield  because 
the  farmer  had  a  title 
to  that  kind,  in  the 
manure,  rye  and  thor- 
ough tilla.ge. 

Sometimes  -I  think 
we  get  our  values 
mixed.  We  will  work 
like  Trojans  to  save 
a  half-crop  from  the 
weather,  and  while  all 
the  good  reasons  fa- 
vor our  doing  so,  it 
does  seem  strange 
that  we  will  ever  al- 
low the  manure  which 
would  bring  a  full 
crop  to  waste  away  in 
all  sorts  of  rain  and 
stormy  weather. 


Other  things  than  angels  go  in  disguise 
sometimes,  and  that  animal  waste  is  a 
shining  instance.  It  disguises  the  yield 
we  aim  at  every  spring,  and  sometime? 
fail  of  achieving  because  we  had  let  :  r 
fertility  problem  grow  a  size  or  two  i;  j 
large  for  our  methods. 

The  farm  manure  will,  if  properly  cared 
for,  keep  tliat  wolf  problem  ^  long  way 
from  the  granar\--door. 

The  main  idea  is  to  make  plenty  of  it 
on  the  farm  and  then  eliminate  waste. 
Manure  is  your  last  hold  on  fertility. 

The  essentials  are  plenty  of  absorbents 
to  save  the  liquid — that  represents  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  value — and  then  such 
disposition  as  will  best  prevent  heating 
and  leaching.  Anj'  animal  manure  may 
in  four  months  lose  half  of  its  constitu- 
ents. ■  Where  storage  is  necessary,  it 
should  be  piled  compactly,  kept  moist  and 
protected  from  the  weather.  But  the  call 
of  the  crops  says  that  manure  should  be 
drawn  to  the  fields  ajid  spread  as  fast  as 


It  was  a  picture  of  gladness  to  a 
man's  eye 

rnade,  providing  it  is  not  spread  on  land 
too  much  exposed  to  washing. 

The  changes  manure  must  undergo  'oe- 
fore  becoming  ready  for  plant  use  might 
better  take  place  on  the  soil  and  in  it. 
There  is  never  more  fertility  in  it  than 
when  first  made,  and  there  is  sure  to  be 
decidedly  less  if  allowed  to  ferment  in  a 
loose,  open  pile,  or  go  on  little  excursions 
with  the.  raindrops  to  some  puddle  or 
ravine.     That   fertility,  like  the  spoken 


There  is  the  old  farm  where  you  have 
toiled,  contrived  and  planned 

word,  "comes  not  back  to  thee."  If  there 
is  any  best  place  for  manure,  it  is  on  sod ; 
leaching  is  more  readily  taken  up ;  you 
know  when  you  spread  a  load  there  that 
a  million  roots  are  going  to  turn  what- 
ever of  it  the  rain  carries  down  into 
humus,  and  afterward  j'ou  can  turn  that 
humus  into  any  crop  you  happen  to  need 
in  your  business. 

That  field  where  clover  was  a  little  too 
parti«ular  to  settle  down  for  a  season  or 
so  of  work  is  a  good  location  for  manure. 
It  will  make  tlie  clover  possible.  \  culti- 
vated  crop  one  season  and  thorough  tillage 
will  make  a  mechaniciil  condition  that 
clover  likes;  and  the  manure  will  supply 
some  of  the  humus  it  can  hardly  keep 
house  without. 

Where  and  how  to  spread  the  manure 
are  questions  the  farmer  must  wisely  bend 
as  his  conditions  are  inclined.  He  may 
cause  his  farm  to  work  miracles  of  yield 
with  it,  or  the  farm  may  cause  him  to 
vield  miracles  of  hard  work  without  it. 


Asparagus  Farms  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 

One  of  California's  Specialized  Industries  That  Flourishes  on  Land 

Formerly  Considered  Worthless 

ByH.  A.  Crafts 


Up  THE  Sacramento  Valley,  on 
the  reclaimed  peat,  or  "tule," 
lands,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world, 
the  raising  of  asparagus  is  conducted  on 
a  very  large  scale. 

Take  the  country  around  Grand  Island, 
California,  for  instance;  there  you  will 
see  the  big  asparagus  farms ;  and  this  crop 
is  raised  not  only  to  be  put  on  the  market 
in  its  fresh  condition,  but  large  canneries 
have  been  established  in  which  immense 
quantities  of  the  commodity  are  put  up  for 
shipment  the  world  over. 

The  Sacramento  \'alley  asparagus  is 
noted  for  its  large  size  and  richness  of 
quality,  and  it  finds  a  ready  demand  wher- 
ever it  is  offered  for  sale. 

Testing  the  Soil  by  Taste 

The  peat-lands  contain  much  salt,  which 
is  one  of  the  prerequisites  for  the  raising 
of  asparagus  to  its  most  perfect  maturity. 

Italian  asparagus-raisers  in  qitest  of 
land  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  will 
often  be  seen  to  taste  of  the  soil,  a  method 
by  which  they  determine  its  qualification 
for  the  industry. 

These  "tule"  lands  are  largely  composed 
of  vegetable  matter  and  are  so  deep  that 
hardpan  is  seldom  encountered. 

Another  feature  of  these  lands  is  their 
extreme  lowness ;  water  may  be  struck  at 
a  depth  of  two  feet.  Thus,  crops  planted 
upon  them  obtain  ample  moisture  by  a 
process  of  sub-irrigation. 

How  the  "Tule"  Lands  are  Cleared 

In  their  uncleared  and  raw  condition 
these  lands  are  covered  with  rushes  or 
"tules,"  as  they  are  called  in  California, 
growing  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  As 
soon  as  the  lands  have  been  diked  and 
the  water  pumped  out,  the  "tules"  are  set 
on  fire  and  burned  off. 

Newly  reclaimed  land  is  not  suitable 
for  asparagus  culture,  so  it  is  sown  to 
grain  for  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  then 
for  a  similar  period  it  is  planted  to  pota- 
toes or  beans. 

By  this  time  the  peat  has  become  rotten 
and  mellow  and  is  ready  to  be  planted  to 
asparagus.  The  land  is  first  plowed  and 
harrowed,  then  marked  off  in  rows  by  a 
plow,  the  rows  being  about  seven  feet 
apart. 

In  the  rows  the  asparagus-plants  are 
placed  about  two  feet  apart  and  then  are 
covered  with  a  hoe  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  foot. 

The  second  year  of  planting,  three  or 
four  rows  of  asparagus  are  planted  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  cuttings  for  sale, 
or  for  planting  additional  fields. 

In  this  way  small  cuttings  may  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  run- 
ning expenses,  such  as  for  keeping  the 
weeds  down  and  the  soil  worked  up  mel- 
low.   Sometimes  potatoes  and  beans  are 


Cutting  asparagus  on  a  Sacramento  Valley  farm 


The  interior  of  one  of  the  large  asparagus  canneries 


Canned  asparagus  ready  for  shipment 


raised  between  the  rows  instead  of  as- 
paragus-cuttings, as  is  customary. 

The  setting  out  of  asparagus-plants  is 
done  in  the  spring.  In  June  beans  are 
planted  between  the  rows,  and  thus 
enough  by-crops  are  raised  during  the 
first  three  years,  or  while  the  plants  art- 
getting  rooted,  to  pay  runaing  expenses. 

Important  Points  in  Its  Cultivation 

W  hen  the  asparagus  comes  on  for  a 
crop,  it  is  cut  up  to  about  the  twentieth 
of  May,  and  then  it  is  permitted  to  grow 
fallow,  and  attains  a  height  of  four  feet. 

Then  the  stalks  are  cut  with  a  mower 
or  scythe  and  the  ground  between  the 
rows  plowed  and  cultivated,  making  the 
soil  as  fine  as  possible. 

After  the  ground  between  the  rows  has 
been  nicely  pulverized  and  smoothed 
down,  a  disk  harrow  is  run  between  the 
rows  and  the  soil  thrown  up  in  ridges, 
covering  the  asparagus  plants. 

Ne.xt  a  crotch  harrow  is  run  over  the 
whole  surface  until  it  is  smoothed  down 
like  a  lawn. 

This  work  is  done  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  young  and  tender  plants  be^in  to 
break  through  the  ground,  men  are  em- 
ployed to  do  the  cutting,  which  is  done 
with  knives  twenty  inches  long. 

As  it  is  cut  the  asparagus  is  laid  in 
bunches  on  top  of  the  rows.  Xext  the 
bunches  are  gathered  up  and  piled  upon 
sleds  and  hauled  to  the  packing-house, 
where  the  asparagus  is  spread  out  on  the 
floor,  washed  and  sorted.  Finally  it  is 
trimmed  down  to  lengths  varying  from 
seven  and  one-half  inches  to  eight  and 
one-half  inches. 

Preparing  the  Asparagus  for  Market 

It  is  then-  packed  in  boxes  15x32x6 
inches,  each  box  holding  about  fifty 
pounds.    It  is  then  ready  for  shipment. 

For  the  eastern  market  it  is  cut  while 
still  retaining  its  green  color,  but  for  the 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets  it  is 
allowed  to  whiten  before  cutting. 

The  first  cutting  is  shipped  about  the 
first  of  April.  The  asparagus  canneries 
start  up  about  April  20th  and  run  night 
and  day  until  the  crop  is  disposed  of. 

Canneries  pay  from  three  and  one-half 
to  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for 
it,  and  asparagus  canning  has  developed 
into  a  very  large  business. 

Some  of  the  asparagus  farms  of  the 
Sacramento  \'alley  contain  as  much  as 
one  hundred  acres,  but  the  average  farm 
contains  about  forty-five  acres. 

The  average  crop  is  about  three  boxes 
per  day  per  acre  while  the  season  lasts. 
The  average  price  for  the  earliest  cutting 
is  one  dollar  per  pound  retail,  while  late 
asparagus  sells  at  twenty-one  cents  per 
pound.  Some  choice  early  lots  have  been 
known  to  be  sold  in  New  York  as  high 
as  $2.25  per  pound. 


Farming  by  Schedule 

The  Story  of  a  Railroaci  Man  Who  Put  a  Mismanaged  Farm  on  a  Business  Basis 


By  G.  Henry 


ONE  of  the  country's  truly  great 
railroad  men  owns  a  big  farm  in 
the  West.  I  talked  with  him  the 
other  day,  and  while  he  asked  me  not  to 
use  his  name,  he  said  I  could  write  what 
he  said.    I  learned  much. 

Please  take  into  account  that  he  is  a 
very  successful  railroad  man,  a  big  busi- 
ness man  and  a  successful  farmer,  and 
listen. 

"I  applied  good  railroad  principles  to 
farming,"  he  said.  "I  tried  to  appreciate 
that  a  good  road-bed  had  been  laid  down 
for  me  by  Nature. 

"My  road  was  there.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity. 
The  man  ahead  of  me  had  let  the  road 
run  down  at  the  heels,  so  the  first  thing 
for  me  to  do  was  to  undo  some  of  his 
misdoings. 

He  Systematized  the  Fuel  Problem 

"My  property  had  had  trouble  with  its 
hired  men,  and  so  I  had  to  establish  a 
new  reputation  for  square  dealing  with 
my  hands. 

"The  water-tanks  had  been  allowed  to 
get  leaky,  and  I  repaired  cisterns  and 
wells,  cleaned  'em  and  patched  'em. 

"There  was  plenty  of  fuel  on  the  prop- 
erty, but  it  was  going  to  waste.  .  There- 
fore,  I  borrowed   money  and  spent  it 


cleaning  up  underbrush  and  systematiz- 
ing the  fuel  and  lumber  supply  problems. 

The  Rolling  Stock  Repaired 

"The  rolling  stock  had  been  allowed  to 
go  without  repairs.  I  had  to  spend  more 
money  repairing  wagons  and  buggies  and 
harrows  and  harvesting-machines  and 
planting-machines.  I  put  my  rolling  stock 
into  such  condition  as  would  insure  full 
returns  later  on.  I  had  this  work  done 
in  the  winter,  so  that  when  summer  came 
we  had  full  steam  up. 

"Fences  were  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  that  took  more  money  and 
much  work — more  work  than  money.  For 
the  material  was  still  there;  it  was  chiefly 
a  case  of  straightening  it  up,  of  putting 
it  into  proper  condition. 

"I  found  that  the  previous  superintend- 
ent had  neglected  his  traffic  agreements 
shamefully;  that  he  had  none  left  to 
speak  of.  And  so  I  got  busy  making 
arrangements  with  regular  customers.  No 
use  hauling  freight  to  the  end  of  the 
line  to  dump  it  into  the  ditch.  No  use 
raising  crops  without  a  place  to  sell  them. 

"There  was  an  orchard,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  trees  ever  had  been  trimmed. 
My  wife  and  daughter  and  I  lopped  off 
dead  branches  for  two  weeks !  And  you 
should  see  the  apples  I  get  now. 


"My  predecessor  had  named  his  dif- 
ferent lots.  He  had  a  'potato-lot* — in 
which  he  had  planted  potatoes  for  ten 
years !  He  had  a  'wheat-field,'  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  this  should  be  the 
wheat-field  forever  and  ever  more.  He 
did  everything  that  way.  He  had  no  more 
imagination  than  a  dead  tree,  or  if  he 
did  have  any  imagination  he  didn't  use  it. 

The  Farm  Pays  Now 

"He  stuck  to  the  same  mixed  breeds  of 
cows  and  sheep  and  hogs  for  years  and 
years,  notwithstanding  the  bald  fact  that 
all  of  his  live  stock  was  poor.  .\nd  he  fed 
the  same  feed  to  his  live  stock  until  their 
stomachs  turned,  just  as  a  man's  stomach 
must  turn  if  he  gets  the  same  identical 
thing  for  breakfast  every  morning  for 
twelve  years' 

"The  principal  job  I  had  to  do  to  make 
that  farm  pay — and  it  does  pay  now — was 
to  introduce  that  thing  which  is  said  to 
be  the  spice  of  all  life:  VARIETY.  And 
yet  I  had  a  definite  schedule  and  system 
for  doing  the  work  planned  just  as  in  the 
railroad  business. 

"Now  I  have  good  crops.  My  live  stock 
is  the  pride  of  my  eye.  The  moment  that 
it  began  to  look  as  if  we  were  going  to 
have  a  parcel  post,  I  put  advertisements 
in  the  papers  of  the  three  small  cities 


nearest  my  farm,  and  I  am  doing  a  good 
business  with  those  cities  through  Uncle 
Sam.  I  bought  hens  and  coaxed  'em  to 
lay.  I  read  up  on  butter-making — for,  you 
know,  there  are  still  many  people  in  the 
cities  who  like  to  think  that  they  are  eat- 
ing butter  made  on  the  farm. 

He  Uses  Parcel  Post 

"I  wouldn't  care  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany let  me  go  to-morrow.  It's  mighty 
hard  work  on  the  farm,  but,  by  jingo,  it's 
satisfying  work.  My  wife  and  I  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  we  are  digging 
in  the  soil  from  which  we  came  and  to 
which  we  must  return  in  the  end." 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  that 
is  worth  thinking  about  in  what  this  rail- 
road farmer  says.  He  may  not  be  telling 
us  anything  that  we  do  not  already  know. 
But  he  does  prove  that  sj'Stem  is  the 
thing — system  tempered  with  imagination, 
which  induces  variation. 

A  man  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be 
born  and  raised  on  a  farm  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it  any  more  than  one  has  to  be 
raised  within  the  walls  of  a  business 
house  to  become  a  successful  business 
man. 

Business  ability  and  farming  ability  are 
similar.  Both  require  good  judgment  and 
systematic  management. 


Ainazing  Prices  orf 

STEEi  Shingles 


^i^jtjr-qjl^        Reasons  Why  You  Should  j 

^Mllnvest.gatetheSANQO^  ; 

Kerosene  staiiorar.  engine  - 


It  nma  on  kerosene  (coai  oil),  g^sotiin, 
alcohol  or  distiUate  withont  change  of 
eqaipmect — starts  withotrt  cranking — 
runa  id  either  directton — throttle  gov- 
erned— hopper  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  ranning — no  cams — no  valTes — no 
gesrt — no  sprockets — only  three  moving 
parts — portable  —  Hrht  weight — ^T^a.\ 
power — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  be.ow 
zero   complete,  ready  to  ron — chil- 
dren operate  them — S-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15-dav  money- 
bacfc  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

besd  ft  poetaJ  tod^y  fcr  free  cfttftlo^ 
which  ehvrn  buw  ^aodov  Till  be  usefol 
to  y«t    OvTT  Bpeciii  mdTOrti^iiig  propo- 
titioa  mna  you  one-half  cost  of  Cnt 
ea^me  Bold  ia  j«ar  eonnty.  (167) 

DetnA  Motor  Car  SivplrCo. 
S8  Caotui  Are..  Detroit,  Midi. 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FROTT  AND  TSUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

AQantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WILRC'R  McCOT, 
A.  &:  I.  Agt.for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georpia, 
Jackaonville,  Fla, 


E.N,  CLARK, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.forVir^nlft 

and  the  Carolinae, 
Wilmington,  X.  C, 


Buy  Farm  Land 

at  $10  anacreupalong^&oath- 
em  Ky.,»M.  6c  O.  R.  R.  and  i 
Oi.  So.  and  Fla.  Ry.  Values 
rapidly  advancing.    Plenty  ol 
r5.:n — no  blizzards.  Growing 
cities  demand  more  farm  prodnce. 
Beef,  poultry'  and  dairying  pay  handsomely, 
in  apples,  truck.  al£aJ^.  com,  cotton.     Great  Industrial 
opcnlngi    in  all    parts    of  the    South,     "  So-t.iern 
Field  ■■  magazine,  land  lists,  ^nd  state  booklets — Free. 

M.V. RICHARDS, L.&I.Agl..  Room32         Washinglon, D.C 


fTofit 


DATA TflPC.  Bliss,  Bovee,  Cobler.  Fortune.  Easier,  Kins.  Ohio. 

(  VlnlULO.  Gold  Coin.  Loneiellow,  Monnt,  Koroton,  Queen. 
Rose.  ',  Wenkj-  .Star.  SwitUure.  85  kinds.  C-  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  .N.  Y. 

Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial ~Yeu  Run  No  Risk 

Tbe  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
In  America.  Made  by  E,  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  to  40barse-power 
all  tested  to  tea  per  cent  overload.  61 
si>ecial  advaotasres. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 


We  cut  out  all  dealers — tbeir  profits  so 
to  yon.  Yo-a  also  eet  the  full  benefit  of 
onr  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  eras 
weil;  testine.heatine.lijrhtine  fuel,  all  free. 

Tulie  a,  60  d»y  trlaL  rlre  year  Ra&rikntee. 
^'rile  tor  Liook,  "Bow  to  Judge  >  Quollna  Ed- 
Irtne,"  and  complete  eatKlog.  Oar  irhoteule 
factory  prices  will  Intnvstyonmlgbtlly.  Write 
NOW,  telling  ae  Blze  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
2061  Oakland  Av*.      Kama*  City,  Mo. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 

Land-Value  Taxation 

The  Results  in  Western  Canada  of  Raising  the  Revenue 

by  One  Tax  on  Land  Values 

By  F.  J.  Dixon 


The  demand  for  Edwards  "Eeo"  Steel  Shingles 
has  become  6o  big  that  we  now  sell  them  from 
lactory  to  user  for  less— actually  LESS— than 
common  wood  shingle?.  And  we  pay  all 
treisrht !  LOOK.  IMO  THIS  MOSEY-SAVING 
PROPOSITIO>"  BEFOEZ  EOOFING  i'OUB 
BUILDINGS.  SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  A>I> 
GET  FACTORY  PRICES. 

No  Trick  to  Put  Them  On 

Too  don't  have  to  nail  these  steel  shingles,  lite  wood 
diinjles.  0>"E  ATATDIE.  Futon  u  higb  u  106  at  once, 
for  they  come  in  big  sheets  ready  to  n:^il  on  sheathing  or  old 
roof-  If  s  ten  times  easier  than  pntting  on  wood  shingles. 
No  extra  materials  to  buy.  no  paintinsr  to  do.  no  tools  to 
borrow.    Toar  hired  man  can  do  the  lob  with  &  hammer. 

Absolutely  Rustproof 

Please  don't  jud?e  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  common 
galvanized  iron  roC'fing — tbe  tind  that  rusts.  We  have  in- 
vented a  method  that  absolutely  prevents  mst  from  ever 
getting  a  foothold,  as  lOO.OOO  delighted  owners  of  Edwards 
R'X'fs  have  found  out.  It's  the  famous  Edwards  Tightcote 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Protect  Your  Bulldinss  from  FiRE 

Dou'ttake  chances  of  fixe  from  defective  chimneys,  fly- 
ing sparks  and  lightning.  Boof  your  boildisirs  with  these 
Steel  Shingles  and  make  them  safe.  Bemember.  nine  oot 
of  everyteti  fires  startwith  the  roof.  "VTe  specifically  guar- 
antee every  EdwardsSteel  Shingle  Roof  against  ligbtning. 
This  Guaranty  is  backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Bond. 

Cheaper  Than  Prepared-Paper  Roofing 

Edwards  Steel  Shinties  cost  less,  far  LSSS,  than  pre- 
pared-paper or  coiDp-C'Sition  rooSuz.  IF  YOU  FIGURE  THy 
COST  PEE  YEAR.   And  that's  the  right  way  to  figure 

II         Write  for  Special  Proposition 

11  Send  postal  at  once  for  latest  Eoofing  Boob  35S  and 
11  Special  Factory  Prices.  Give  size  of  roof,  if  yon  can. 

U  THE  EDWARDS  IMFG.  CO. 

W  30S-358  Locic  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Land-vqlue  taxation  encourages  men  to  use  land — 


1\ND-VALUE  taxation  has  been  a  most 
splendid  success  in  western  Canada. 
B}-  act  of  the  legislature  of  Manitoba 
in    1908    all    agricultural  improvements, 
farm  stock  (live  or  dead),  grain,  cereals, 
flour,  the  produce  of  farm  or  field  in  store 
or  warehouse,  cord-wood  and  all  farming 
implements  and  machinerj'  used  by  farm- 
ers in  the  ordinary-  occupation  of  farming, 
j  and  when  kept  upon  the  lands  of  bona-fide 
i  agriculturists  or   farmers,  were  exempt 
from  taxation. 

For  twent>'  years  prior  to  1908  agricul- 
tural improvements  to  the  value  of  $1,500 
I  had  been  exempt  from  taxation,  but  the 
:  practice  of  exempting  all  improvements 
I  under  this  clause  had  become  so  general 
that  the  legislation  of  1908  merely  con- 
firmed an  existing  custom. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Manitoba  all 
municipal  revenues  are  raised  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values.    The  results 
of  this  policy  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  the  movement  is  now 
spreading  to  the  towns  and  cities. 
A\'innipeg,  the  capital  city,  with  a 
population  of  200,000,  is  leading 
the  way.    There  are  no  taxes  on 
personal  property  or  merchants' 
stocks  in  this  city.    The  revenue 
is  raised  b}-  a  general  property 
tax  and  a  business  tax  based  on 
rental  values.    Under  the  general  property 
tax,  land  is  assessed  at  its  full  value,  and 
buildings  at  two  thirds  of  their  value. 
1  Buildings  were  assessed  at  their  full  value 
'  until  1909,  when  the  reduction  was  made. 
;  There  is  a  strong  and  ever-growing  de- 
j  mand  for  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on 
j  buildings  and  business  in  this  cit\'. 

No  Taxes  on  Agricultural  Improvements 

At  the  last  municipal  election  twenty- 
four  out  of  twenty-eight  candidates  for 
municipal  honors  declared  in  favor  of 
land-value  taxation.  The  Union  of  Mu- 
nicipalities in  Manitoba,  an  organization 
composed  of  leading  municipal  officials, 
asked  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  for 
a  change  in  the  assessment  act,  which 
would  allow  of  decreased  taxation  of 
building  and  business,  and  increased  taxa- 
tion of  land  values,  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  This  change  has  not  yet  been 
made,  but  public  opinion  is  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  it  that  it  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
In  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Co- 
lumbia  there  are  no  taxes  on  agricultural 
improvements,  and  taxes  upon  buildings 
and  business  in  the  towns  and  cities  are 
l)eing  rapidly  abolished. 

Local  option  in  taxation  now  prevails 
in  Saskatchewan.  Under  the  old  assess- 
ment act  prior  to  1911  buildings  were 
assessed  at  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  value, 
but  any  town  or  city  may  now  reach  the 
system  of  land-value  taxation  pure  and 
simple  in  four  years  by  reducing  the  as- 
sessment on  buildings  fifteen  per  cent, 
each  year.  Acting  under  this  legislation, 
the  capital  city.  Regina,  and  a  number  of 
other  towns  and  cities  reduced  the  assess- 
ment on  buildings  to  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  their  value  last  year.  By  1914  most  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  Saskatchewan  will 
raise  their  revenues  by  land-value  taxa- 
tion. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Alberta 
legislature  a  law  was  passed  making  land- 
value  taxation  compulsory  throughout  the 
province.  This  bill  stipulates  that  within 
seven  years  land-value  taxation  shall  be 
observed  by  all  established  municipalities, 
and  that  it  shall  be  in  force  in  all  munici- 
palities   that   are    hereafter  established. 


„  —^^^..^^  Edmonton,    the  capital 

l'<^v!^^7^  city  of  Alberta,  has  ex- 

empted buildings  from 
taxation  for  many  years, 
and  this  year  has  abol- 
ished the  business  tax. 
Edmonton  now  raises  all 
its  municipal  revenues  by 
land-value  taxation.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  in 
Edmonton  has  been  the 
breaking  up  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  previously 
held  vacant  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  This 
has  been  subdivided  and 
much  of  it  sold  to  per- 
sons who  intend  to  use  it 
for  business  and  residen- 
tial purposes. 

British  Columbia  is  the 
banner  province  in  the 
matter  of  land-value  taxa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the 
exemption  of  agricultural 
improvements  from  taxa- 
tion there  is  a  special  tax 
of  four  cents  an  acre  on 
all  wild  land.  The  cities 
and  towns  have  home  rule  in  taxation, 
and  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  onlj'  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue.  Vancouver  has  been 
using  this  S3'Stem  for  nearh-  three  years, 
and  the  result  has  been  so  strikingly  bene- 
ficial that  the  neighboring  cities  of  Vic- 
toria and  New  Westminster  have  since 
adopted  it  by  popular  vote. 

Electric  Lights  on  Rural  Roads 

Seattle,  Tacoma  and  other  coast  cities 
have  seen  the  enormous  growth  of  Van- 
couver and  are  now  considering  land- 
value  taxation  to  counteract  the  magnetic 
influence  the  Vancouver  system  is  having 
upon  their  population.  Prince  Rupert, 
Nanaimo,  Oak  Bay  and  many  other  places 
have  ceased  to  tax  buildings  and  business. 
Some  of  the  Okanagan  mimicipalities 
have  attempted  and  have  succeeded  in  a 


The  first  and  greatest  problem  for  each  country  is  to 
enable  the  people  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  natural 
resources.  It  is  wrong  to  tax  labor  or  the  products 
of  labor.  Whatever  checks  the  development  of  land 
lessens  the  opportunities  of  labor  and  capital  and  nar- 
rows the  possibilities  of  life. 

The  system  of  taxing  buildings  is  simply  a  system 
of  fining  a  man  for  improving  his  property. 

1=1  a 


very  interesting  experiment.  This  special 
reference  is  to  Kelowna,  Summerland  and 
Penticton.  In  these  municipalities,  which 
are  from  7,000  to  11.000  acres  in  area, 
the  principle  of  land-value  taxation  pre- 
vails. The  municipalities  either  own  or 
are  preparing  to  operate  their  own  light 
and  water  supply.  In  Summerland  the 
municipality  owns  the  irrigation  system. 
In  Kelowna  the  rural  roads  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  In  neither  of  them  is  the 
tax  rate  in  excess  of  two  per  cent.;  in 
Summerland  it  is  only  one  per  cent.  The 
levy  is  made  upon  land  without  regard  to 
improvements.  The  rate  imposed  in  these 
municipalities  covers  schools  as  well  as 
other  public-service  institutions. 

On  January  23,  1912,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Taxation  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  submitted  its 
report  to  the  provincial  parliament.  It 
makes  the  following  three  recommenda- 
tions: (1)  abolition  of  poll  ta.xes,  (2) 
abolition  of  personal- 
property  taxes,  (3)  aboli- 
tion of  taxes  on  real-estate 
improvements.  These 
recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  Royal 
Commission  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the 
character  and  workings  of 
the  whole  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  their  province.  If 
these  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  the  provincial 
parliament,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt, 
all  the  taxation  of  the  en- 
tire province — like  that  of 
V'ancouver,  New  West- 
minster and  Victoria — will 
be  upon  land  values  only. 

The  following  n  e  w  s  - 
paper  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Union 
of  Canadian  Municipalities 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  those  who 
know  it  best  appreciate 
this  equitable  method  of 
raising  revenue.    "At  the 


twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Union 
of  Canadian  Municipalities  held  in  ^^'ind- 
sor  last  week  papers  on  municipal  taxation 
were  read  by  Alderman  Jos.  Clark  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  Alderman  W. 
Hepburn  of  \'ancouver.  In  both  cities 
the  system  of  exemption  of  improvements 
from  taxation  has  been  adopted. 

PopuW  with  All  Classes 

"The  papers  and  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed indicated  that  the  system  of  assess- 
ing land  values  is  favored  by  representa- 
tives of  western  cities.  'The  triumph  of  our 
land  tax  in  Eldmonton  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1906  we  had  building  permits  to  the 
value  of  §1.563,000,  while  in  1912— the  first 
year  all  taxes  other  than  land  taxes  were 
taken  off— they  were  $15,000,000.'  said 
Alderman  Clark.  'If  the  previous  ratio 
had  been  continued,  it  would  have  re- 
quired 80.000  population  to  justify  this 
expenditure,  while  our  population  is  ap- 
proximately 53.000.'  'The  land  tax  in 
\'ancouver  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  recent  years,'  said 
Alderman  Hepburn.  'The  difficulty  of 
making  owners  of  buildings  keep  them  in 
sanitary  condition  has  been  greatly  les- 
sened, and  the  tax  on  land  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  causing  owners  of  vacant 
property  to  improve  it.'  "No  one  will 
attempt  to  dispute  that  the  land  ta.x  in 
\'ictoria  has  been  most  beneficial,'  said 
Mayor  J.  L.  Beckwith  of  the  western  city. 
'The  system  of  taxing  buildings  is  simply 
a  system  for  fining  a  man  for  improvin.g 
his  property.' 

"  'Cities  of  Saskatchewan  are  moving 
toward  the  land  tax,'  said  Deputj-  Minister 
J.  N.  Bayne.  Under  the  new  law  the 
limit  of  assessment  is  fixed  at  sixty  per 
cent.,  and  cities  have  the  right  to  reduce 
this  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year.  Within  two 
or  three  years  it  is  believed  that  the  cities 
will  entirely  remove  the  tax  on  improve- 
ments." 

\\"hat  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  con- 
nection with  the  land-value  taxation  move- 
ment in  Western  Canada  is  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  its  favor  among  all  classes. 
The  farmers  of  the  West  would 
never  tolerate  a  return  to  the  old 
system  of  taxing  improvements ; 
on  the  contrar>%  they  are  con- 
stantly working,  through  their 
organizations,  for  an  extension  of 
the  principle  to  provincial  and 
federal  affairs.  The  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  has  "Decreased 
taxation  of  industry  and  increased 
taxation  of  land  values"  as  a 
plank  in  its  platform.  Preachers  and 
doctors,  business  men  and  mechanics  are 
all  rapidly  becoming  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  wrong  to  tax  labor  or  the 
products  of  labor. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  land- 
value  taxation  in  western  Canada  has  not 
been  the  result  of  well-organized  groups 
of  enthusiasts,  but  it  has  been  brou.glit 
about  by  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
iniquity  of  penalizing  industry  by  an  un- 
just system  of  taxation. 

The  Best  Use  of  Natural  Resources 

The  first  and  greatest  problem  for  each 
country  is  to  enable  the  people  to  make  the 
best  use  of  its  natural  resources.  Land- 
value  taxation  encourages  men  to  use  land 
rather  than  to  hold  it  vacant  and  makes 
for  the  permanent  and  general  prosperity 
of  all  the  people. 

We  have  tried  it  in  western  Canada.  We 
like  it,  and  we  want  more  of  it. 


-rather  than  to  hold  it  vacant 


How  Overland  motors  are  made 

All  Overland  motors  are  designed  by  Overland  men — 
made  by  Overland  men — and  made  in  Overland  feotories. 
We  will  build  40,000  motors  this  year.  No  other  automo- 
bile manufacturer  will  build  as  many  of  this  type.  That  is 
why  we  can  build  them  better,  and  for  less  cost.  We  em- 
ploy the  most  skilled  motor  builders  in  America. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  about 
the  Overland  motor. 

Cylinders  have  large  water-jackets  and  are  cast  singly,  in- 
creasing cooling  efficiency  with  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  replace  a  single  cylinder  at  low  cost  should  an  accident 
occur.  The  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods  and  all  other 
forgings  are  of  high  oarboa  manganese  steel. 

All  bearings,  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  are  ground  to 
accurate  and  tested  smoothness,  insuring  long  life,  freedom 
from  wear  and  positive  compression. 

All  the  wearing  surfaces  of  the  valves  ere  ground  to  a  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  design 
and  large  size  they  enable  the  motor  to  develop  at  least  fif- 
teen per  cent  more  horsepower  than  any  other  motor  of 
the  same  bore  and  stroke. 

The  cam  shafts  are  drop-forged  (in  our  own  drop-forge 
plant,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  industry)  oil-treated  and 
case-hardened.  They  are  ground  and  machined  automatic- 
ally, insu  ring  positive  accuracy  in  the  relative  position 
of  one  cam  to  another. 

This  is  the  only  car  of  its  class  provided  with  a  five-bearing 
crank  shaft.  This  crank  shaft  is  drop-forged  from  one  piece 
of  carbon  manganese  steel  and  rotates  in  five  bearings  of  un- 
usually liberal  size  insuring  quietness  and  extreme  long 
life. 

The  crank  cases  are  cast  in  two  sections,  of  the  finest  grade 
of  aluminum  alloy  attainable — and  cast  in  our  own  foundry. 

No  other  motor  in  the  world  is  given  a  more  severe  test 
and  thorough  inspection.  The  engine  is  belted  up  for  two 
hours,  and  driven  by  other  than  its  own  power  to  limber 
it  up  so  that  it  will  start  easily.  Then  it  is  put  onto  the 
block  and  run  from  8  to  16  hours  under  its  own  power. 


The  Importance  of 
a  Powerful  Motor 

AS  the  motor  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  car,  it 
/%  is  safe  to  assume  that  you  can  judge  a  car  by  the 
r — %  performance  of  its  motor.  Therefore,  be  guid- 
ed  and  informed  by  the  following  information. 

Every  practical  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
motor  in  an  automobile.  He  knows,  too,  from  exper- 
ience, what  constitutes  a  good  motor  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it.    He  wants  power,  economy  and  silence. 

The  motor  is  the  most  expensive  single  unit  of  the 
Overland  car.  It  has  a4"  bore  and  a  4^3 "  stroke.  It  is 
the  most  efficient  30  horsepower  motor  made.  We  say 
efficient  for  it  has,  by  demonstration  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  proven  to  be  the  best  for  your  specific  purposes. 

It  is  exceptionally  economical  to  operate — using  less 
fuel  per  mile  than  any  other  motor  of  equal  size. 

It  is  remarkably  powerful,  developing  forty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  ease;  and  over  your  kind  of  roads, 
without  eating  up  an  unnecessary  and  costly  quantity 
of  gasoline. 

It  is  the  only  motor  of  its  size  made  with  a  five 
bearing  crankshaft  which  makes  for  real  smoothness, 
silence  and  ease  when  in  operation.  This  feature  is 
only  found  on  very  high  priced  cars. 

It  is  remarkably  simple.  It  is  practically  f  rictionless. 
Requires  no  coaxing  or  continual  adjusting.  In  fact, 
you  seldom  have  to  lift  the  hood.    Is  always  obedient. 

And  the  self-starting  feature  adds  the  final  touch  of 
perfection.  Just  throw  a  little  lever  and  you're  off. 
Your  daughter  can  start,  operate  and  drive  an  Overland 
as  well  and  as  easily  as  you  can.  It  will  always  start  in 
bitter  cold  and  freezing  weather  as  quickly  as  in  the 
summer — by  just  switching  the  little  lever  on  the  dash. 

So  we  ask  you  to  judge  the  exceptional  value  of  this 
car  by  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  its  motor. 

This  big,  powerful,  comfortable  touring  car  costs 
you  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  books  we  would  like 
to  send  you.    They  are  free.    Write  us  for  a  set  today. 


Please  address  Dept.  62. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

p.  0.  B.  ToUJo 

Completely 
Equipped 

Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passensrer 
Touring  Car 

110.inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  ToUit 

Completely 
Equipped 

Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Qear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind.Shield 

Presto-O-Lite  Tank 
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The  Ever  Welcome  Smoke 

Ever  see  a  man  who  wasn't  glad  to  get  a 
pipeful  of 


THE   

SMOOTHKr 
TOBACCO 

If  he  doesn't"already  know  Velvet,  he  soon 
learns  that  it  is  the  best  tobacco  anyone  can 
ask  for. 

His  face  will  light  up  with 
pleasure  when  he  lights  up  a 
pipeful  of  this  refreshing  "no- 
bite"  Velvet. 

You  want  the  best  tobacco  going — 
something  yon  will  enjoy  and  be  prou  d 
of.  So  slip  a  tin  ot  Velv  t  into  your 
pocket  today.    Your  dealer  keeps  it. 


IF  YOU 

are  at  all  interested  in 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.    It  contains  formulas  and 
plenty  of  information  for  farmers  who 
want  to  get  the  most  and  the  best  for 
their  money.    The  book  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1  TiMadison  Ave..  New  York 
No  Branch  Office* 


5  Year  Guaranteed  Buooies 
At-K2  Retail  Price  / 


You  taiKe  no  risK  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.  We  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference:  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  East  Si.  Louis,  111. 

Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc..  are 

the  fa igbeBtqa all ty. haDdeomeit.moEt stylish  vefaicleel 
built.  The  only  line  guaraoteed  S  years.  Wesell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  save  yoo  $25.00  to 
$100.00.  Write  for  calalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  BARNESS  at  $5.S5  perictup:  double 
SM.IO  up:  work  harness  fl9  up,  allgenaioe  leaih- 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 


er;  highest  quality;  Folly  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.    Catalog  Free.    Write  today. 
MUTUAL  CAKRIAGE.  6  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Slation65C.E.  St.  Uiris,  lU. 
 or  Station  b5C  132  H.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III.  


AGENTS 

WM.  R.  PKTTH  REW.  Maofcgcr, 


Our  absolurolv  sfpiarc 
S30.0tJ  to  S'iT.oOwetkly 
salary  and  'i<>^  com- 
mlsslOD  pro  posit  ion 
assures  steady  workers 
UDfaillng  success. 

VOi   309  F.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


$25aWeeh 


>rB  p*Unud  lock  stitcb  geve  toTthiagL  'hon. 

huiMM.  hoftj  t*ft,  etc  Mia  ]lkt  -miUtn.  Lo*  yric*. 
Blf  ^vttta.  riiMMiiiM  JiMiBil  Vrit*  qalck  fer  msf  U  to 
vOTkcn.  Th«KM  Awl       7S4a  Hme       Dayton,  O. 


Tliii;  Extraordlnarx  Engine 


Single  and  Double  Cylinders — 
Burns  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas 
or  Distillate — Simplest,  Most 
Powerful,  Reliable  and  Eco- 
nomical Engine  Made.  All 
Sizes,  1I/2  to  50  H.  P. 
We  Will  Trust  You. 


The  Only  Engine  that  Has  Solved 
the  Problem  of  Violent  Vibration 

Tbu<  IS  tbefuinota  TEMFLE  which  stands  on  its 
fe«t— ttie  ui^to-date  Eeonomical  Enoinc  that 
aa  won  every  prize  contest  &icaiii8t  well  known 
makes.    Practically  no  mbrationf   En>tosions  take 
place  low  down  close  to  the  ground  which absorbsund 
does  away  with  the  shock  and  strain  on  the  engine.  In 
every  other  cnidne  explosions  occur  high  tip,  canain^  vio- 
lent Ttbrations  that  reduce  life  of  engine.  Crink  Shaft  over 
Cylinder  securcflpcrfcct  lubrication  by  jrravity.    No  otlier 
t'lnc  has  this!  "TEMPLE**,  alone. ha.<i  downward  lubrication 
—  iitncc  Icss/rictinn  arxd  greater  power  frmn  every  pint  oj'/ueU 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

Don't  buy  an  Enjfine  until  you  have  investi>ratfd  the  "TKMPLK.'" 
Most  powerful,  economical,  reliable,  easiest  startinjir.  strongest  engine 
It,  Prove  these  claims  by  30  days  free  trial  test.  Your  credit  is  good. 
rtte  Today  For  Bitr  Speciat  Offer  and  Full  Pariicalarg, 
TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  ^60  Years  In  Business)  100  Meagher  St.,  Chicaoo.  III. 


yqij  Can  ym^iMMM^.ffm 


The  Head  wor  kSh  op 

A  Page  of  Ideas  That  Lighten  Labor 


A  Latch  for  the  Wire  Gate 

SAJl  POST,  ^ — ^     rT-»HE    wire    gate  is 

probably  as  old  as  is 
fence-wire,  but  there 
are  very  few  success- 
ftil  methods  of  tighten- 
ing and  stretching  the 
gate  when  it  is  closed. 
When  recently  opening  a  ga^te,  I  was  struck 
with  the  simple,  novel  and  very  satisfactory 
method  which  the  owner  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  sketch  will  give  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  scheme.  The  owner  has  simply  used 
an  old-fashioned  wooden  harness  hame  as  a 
lever  for  tightening  the  gate  when  it  is  be- 
ing closed. 

He  used  the  ordinary  wire  loop  at  the 
bottom  of  the  main  post  in  -  hich  the  lower 
end  of  the  gate-post  was  set  when  closing  the 
gate.  The  harness  hame  was  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  short  piece  of  wire  which  was 
placed  back  of  the  top  of  the  gate-post  and 
used  as  a  curved  lever  for  drawing  it  close 
to  the  main  post  so  as  to  tighten  the  wires 
in  the  gate. 

A  wire  loop,  the  end  of  which  was  fast- 
ened to  the  main  fence-post,  was  slipped 
over  the  end  of  the  hame  and  held  in  place 
by  the  notches  in  the  upper  end  of  the  hame, 
by  which  the  hame  was  originally  adjusted 
for  different  sized  collars. 

With  such  an  arrangement  a  wire  gate 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  closed,  and 
stretched  quite  tight  when  it  is  closed.  There 
is  no  hard  work  about  it.  and  there  is  little 
chance  for  the  man  closing  the  gate  to  get 
his  clothes  torn  or  his  hands  scratched  by 
the  barbs.  James  A.  King. 


toes  and  realized  the  equivalent  of  seven" 
five  cents  a  bushel  for  his  potatoes. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  use  heaters,  or 
cookers,  made  with  the  front  end  slanting;  , 
as  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  said  to  expedite  get- 
ting a  shovel  in  to  remove  the  content^ 
Another  has  one  with  both  ends  slanting.  aS 
in  Fig.  3,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of 
easily  remo^-ing  contents  from  either  end. 

These  heaters  are  good  for  cooking  any 
kind  of  stock-feed,  for  heating  water  or  for 
scalding  hogs.  Hogs  do  not  care  much  for 
potatoes  alone,  but  just  a  little  barley  cooked 
in  wnh  them  makes  them  very  greedy  for 
the  mixture.  W.  F.  Wilcox. 


Fan  Run  by  Separator 


URIXG  the  hot  summer 
months  turning  the  cream- 
separator  is  about  the  hottest 
job  in  the  dairy  business.  To 
keep  cool  I  made  a  fan  to  at- 
tach to  our  separator  as  fol- 
lows :  The  separator  stands 
about  nine  inches  from  the 
wall,  and  there  is  a  window 
directly  across  from  where  the 
operator  stands.  I  took  an  old 
bicycle-wheel  and  fastened  it 
to  the  crankshaft.  I  then  pro- 
cured the  bottom  of  an  old 
lard-can  and  cut  it  out  to  make  five  wings 
like  those  of  a  small  electric  fan. 

I  then  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  of  this  fan, 
put  it  on  the  big  part  of  the  hub  of  another 
bicycle-wheel  and  fastened  it  with  small 
wire.  This  was  mounted  in  front  of  the 
window.  Then  over  the  wheel  and  the  fan 
hub  I  put  a  common-sized  fish-line  as  a  belt. 

This,  fan  runs  fast  enough  to  make  quite 
a  strong  breeze  and  keeps  the  operator  cool. 

Henry  A.  Kr-^mer. 


A  Cheap  Feed-Cooker 

piNDIXG  no  progt 
in  hauling  potatoes 
twelve  miles  to  mar- 
ket to  receive  but 
forty-five  cents  per 
hundredweight  for 
them,  and  paying  nine 
cents  for  sacks,  which 
left  thirty-six  cents 
for  the  potatoes,  I  de- 
F16-3.  cided  to  feed  them  to 

the  hogs.  Now  raw  potatoes  will  not  do  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  not  being  able  to  buy 
a  commercial  cooker  I  made  one  myself. 

I  got  at  the  hardware-store  a  piece  of  gal- 
vanized sheet  iron,  medium  weight,  eight 
feet  long  and  thirty-six  inches  wide,  at  a 
nominal  sum.  Then  of  the  Iu"iber-dealer  I 
got  a  two-by-twelve-inch  plank  twelve  feet 
long.  This  cut  into  two  six-foot  pieces  (AA).  I 
took  two  three-foot  .pieces  (BB)  and  nailed 
them  all  together  as  illustrated.  Then  with  a 
couple  of  pounds,  of  short  nails  with  large 
heads  I  nailed  the  sheet  iron  (CO  onto  the 
planks,  bringing  up  a  foot  on  each  end  and 
nailing  to  the  ends.  This  makes  a  tank,  or 
pan.  thirty-six  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long. 

Then  I  made  a  fireplace  of  rocks.  I 
placed  pieces  of  straightened  wagon-tire 
across  it.  and  on  these  set  the  pan.  The 
fireplace  should  be  narrow  enough  to  allow 
the  pan  to  set  well  out  over  the  sides  so 
that  the  wood  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  fire,  and  also  that  the  bottom  will  have 
support  all  along. 

Cooked  spuds  and  barley  make  a  hog-feed 
hard  to  beat.  We  raise  bald  barley,  and  it  is 
a  fine  hog-feed.  Some  feed  it  dry.  but  it  is 
rather  hard  for  any  stock  to  eat  dry,  and  it 
does  not  do  them  as  much  good  as  if  soaked 
or  cooked  until  soft.  .\  farmer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance had  several  thousand  bushels  of 
potatoes  one  year  when  they  were  but  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  bushel.  He  bought  up  a  lot 
of  hogs,  fed  them  cooked  barley  and  pota- 
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An  Aid  to  Up-Hill  Work 

'TX)  MAKE  a  handy 
wagon  -  brake  for 
use  when  hauling 
heavy  loads  up  steep 
hills,  take  a  piece  of  oak  two-by-four  about 
four  feet  long,  drive  two  sharpened  spikes 
in  one  end.  and  hinge  the  other  end  to  the 
head  of  the  reach ;  now  fasten  a  hook  to 
tne  reach  about  three  feet  from  the  connec- 
tion to  hang  the  piece  in  when  not  in  use, 
and  you  have  the  handiest  brake  that  was 
ever  known  for  a  hea^-y  wagon,  for  the 
driver  can  retain  his  seat  while  going  up 
the  hill.  John  M.  Newton. 


Flexible  Gate 


Fig.r 


TTHIS  gate  is 
adapted  to 
either  concrete  or 
wood  posts  and  is 
easily  made.  For 
a  gate  four  feet 
high  and  fourteen 
feet  wide  take  five 
one-by-six  boards 


fourteen  feet  long,  four  one-by-four  boards 
four  feet  long  and  two  one-by-six  boards  six 
feet  long.  Use  the  one-by-fours  at  the 
free  end  and  the  middle  of  the  gate  as  up- 
right supports  on  either  side.  Use  the  short 
one-by-sixes  as  uprights  at  the  hinge  end  of 
the  gate  to  extend  above  the  top  gate-board 
about  eighteen  inches  (see  Fig.  1). 

Bolt  the  boards  together  with  ordinary 
gate-bolts,  keeping  them  in  line.  Make  eye 
portion  of  hinges  i^Fig.  2)  from  a  piece  of 
wagon-tire,  about  eighteen  inches  long  and 
one  and  one-hjf  to  two  inches  wide.  Form 
eye  (.Fig.  2,  G)  at  any  point  to  suit  your 
post  and  swing  of  gate.  Form  clevis-shaped 
clamp  two  and  one-half  inches  wide  (Fig.  2, 
F)  that  will  fit  snugly  over  the  gate.  Make 
holes  in  the  side  bars  of  the  hinge,  three 
incnes  from  the  shoulder,  for  five-eighths- 
inch  bolts. 

The  gate-boards  where  hinges  are  attached 
must  either  be  set  in  about  one  inch  or 
rounded  on  upper  part  of  end  to  prevent  end 
of  gate-board  from  striking  shoulder  of 
hinge  when  raised  at  free  end. 

If  a  concrete  post  is  to  be  used,  make 
hinge  strong,  and  let  it  extend  far  into  post* 
with  bent  ends,  to  prevent  pulling  out.  Use 
No.  9  wire  as  braces  on  both  sides  of  gate. 
.Attach  at  C  and  B  (Fig.  1).  and  fasten  with 
bolt. 

When  swinging,  if  the  gate  strikes  any 
object,  you  can  easily  lift  it  over.  This  often 
occurs  in  winter  in-  the  form  of  frozen  mud. 
snow  and  ice.  Again,  if  you  wish  tc  pass 
hogs  or  sheep  and  retain  cattle  or  horses, 
the  gate  can  be  adjusted  without  trouble. 

S.   D.  B.-iDER. 


Cheap  Coops  for  Setting  Hens 

'HERE  lumber  is 
scarce,  the  com- 
m  o  n  three-hundred- 
pound  sugar-barrels 
make  satisfactory 
small  coops  in  which 
to  set  hens.  Drive  small  nails  two  inches 
apart  in  the  hoops  to  hold  the  staves  firmly ; 
then  saw  the  barrels  in  two  lengthwise. 
Place  sawed  sides  on  ground,  fasten  one  end 
firmly,  put  slats  in  the  others,  and  you  have 
two  good  coops  at  a  small  cost. 

As  these  coops  are  small  and  free  from 
sharp  corners,  they  are  very  easily  disin- 
fected. With  good  care  they  will  last  several 
years,  but  because  of  their  cheapness,  most 
users  will  prefer  to  have  new  coops  every 
year. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  the  coops  be  care- 
ful they  are  placed  so  that  a  hard  rain  will 
not  flood  the  chickens.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Phillips. 


Headwork  Winner — March 
First 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the 
Headwork  sfiop  in  the  March  1st  issue 
was  "Door-llasp  for  Gate-Latch"  by 
Smith  Pershing. 


1     The  oil-can  makes  farm  work  easier — if  you  use  it 
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Farm  Notes 


Human  Nature  in  Farm  Hands 

By  E.  A.  Wendt 

WHEN   speaking  of   the   difficulty  of 
keeping  reliable  help  on  the  farm, 
many  believe  that  the  wage  question 
is  the  only  thing  that  carries  much  weight. 

Truly,  it  is  most  important,  for  the  need 
of  money  is  what  forces  men  to  labor.  But 
if  you  were  working  for  a  wage  would  you 
not  prefer  to  do  with  a  few  dollars  less  and 
work  for  a  man  who  can  laugh  at  mistakes, 
who  knows  just  what  he  wants  and  who 
doesn't  expect  you  to  be  a  raind-reader  and 
understand  his  desires  without  being  told? 
You  also  wish  consideration  for  your  health 
and  comfort.  Would  you  subject  yourself 
very  long  to  a  man  who  is  always  looking 
for  flaws  and  ready  to  growl  or  swear  every 
time  he  finds  them,  and  who  nev  er  conde- 
scends to  explain  his  wishes,  but  treats  you 
as  a  lower  animal  and  one  who  requires 
constant  watching? 

Comfort  and  Consideration 

Would  you  stand  the  abuse  of  the  latter 
for  a  few  extra  dollars  ? 

Xot  if  you  have  any  of  nature's  freedom 
in  your  blood ;  and  farmers  and  farm  help 
h:i\  e  more  of  it  than  other  working  people. 

To  be  reliable,  a  farm  hand  must  be  intel- 
ligent, and  intelligent  human  nature  demands 
comfort  and  consideration. 

I  have  had  opportunities  to  study  this,  and 
my  experience  is  not  confined  to  one  locality, 
nor  to  one  State. 

I  have  acted  as  foreman  for  some  of  the 
most  irritable,  fault-findin.^  and  profane 
farmers  and  have  proved  to  them  that  more 
work  and  better  work  will  be  done  by 
"hands"  when  they  are  shown  the  considera- 
tion due  to  intelligent  human  beings. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  is  that,  unlike 
other  lines,  the  farm  gives  such  a  variety  of 
employments,  and  some  are  much  less  pleas- 
ant than  others.  Now,  as  all  men  are  only 
big  boys,  they  are  quick  to  resent  anything 
like  favoritism. 

Some  Duties  are  Unpleasant 

If  any  man  believes 'that  he  is  given  more 
than  his  share  of  the  unpleasant  jobs,  he  is 
more  than  human  if  he  doesn't  slight  his 
work  or  quit.    It's  human  nature. 

The  only  remedy  would  be  to  invent  a  way 
to  divide  the  work  so  that  a  man  who  makes 
good  could  be  promoted  to  more  pleasant 
and  better  paying  work.  That  would  solve 
the  farm-help  conundrum  as.  nothing  else 
would. 


Temporary  Fences 

By  George  H.  Dacy 
jyilLLIONS  of  acres  of  valuable  agricul- 
tural  land  are  idle  in  America  to-day 
in  consequence  of  two  customs  which  we 
religiously  follow.  We  waste  lots  of  good 
land  because  we  utilize  permanent  fences 
over  all  portions  of  our  farms.  These  fences 
also  favor  continued  loafing  on  the  part  of 
much  fertile  land,  in  that  they  support  high- 
ways that  are  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  width. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  land  in  this  country  that  is  wasted  in 
fence-rows  where  innumerable  weeds  and 
briers  accumulate.  The  total  acreage  of  this 
idle  land  would  aggregate  well  into  the  mil- 
lions. 

What  One  Farmer  Learned 

Of  course  permanent  fences  are  essential 
on  the  boundary  lines,  and  they  should  be 
of  durable  material  and  well  constructed. 
With  the  inside  fences  the  case  is  quite 
different,  and  inexpensive  temporary  fences 
could  just  as  advantageously  be  used  in  place 
of  the  permanent  ones  that  now  prevail. 

An  Indiana  farmer  has  carefully  tested 
out  the  temporary  fence  as  an  inside  bound- 
ary for  hogs,  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as 
to  separate  one  field  from  another.  He  has 
fotmd  the  temporary  fence  to  be  the  superior 
of  the  permanent  structure,  in  that  it  allows 
the  entire  field  to  be  cropped,  where  for- 
merly fence-rows  had  to  be  left  in  order  to 
work  with  horses  and  machinery  around  the 
borders  of  the  field.  This  farmer  reports 
that  under  his  system  he  does  not  have  to 
fence  the  fields  that  are  supporting  a  crop, 
as  he  changes  his  temporary  fence  about  as 
he  shifts  his  live  stock  from  place  to  place. 

Give  the  Temporary  Fence  a  Trial 

The  great  value  of  the  temporary  fence 
rests  in  ^the  fact  that  it  can  be  moved  from 
one  spot  to  another  in  a  minimum  of  time 
and  at  the  expense  of  little  labor.  A  fence 
of  this  character  is  relatively  inexpensive,  as 
it  can  be  constructed  of  farm  odds  and  ends 
for  posts  with  a  good  quality  of  wire  to 
string  between  them.  If  desired,  a  woven- 
wire  fence  can  be  used  in  this  manner,  but 
in  such  a  case  considerable  trouble  is  met 
with  in  maintaining  the  fence  rigid  and  the 
wires  tightly  stretched.  Strong  concrete 
posts  set  at  the  corners  of  the  principal 
fields  would  solve  this  problem  nicely. 

The  temporary-fence  idea  should  be 
studied    and    investigated    by    the  general 


farmer,  and  if  it  appears  feasible  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  that  he  install 
the  system  on  his  home  farm.  Especially 
in  sections  where  the  land  is  worth  upward 
of  $200  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  pinch 
the  land  pretty  closely  to  make  it  yield  an 
income  commensurate  with  its  value  the 
temporary  fence  should  be  accorded  an  im- 
partial trial.  By  its  eificient  use  the  acreage 
of  the  farm  av  ailable  for  tilled  crops  can  be 
materially  increased. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  limiting  the  width 
of  country  roads  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  we  could  greatly  increase  .the  amount 
of  available  agricultural  land.  L'nder  pres- 
ent conditions  at  least  one  half  of  the  a\  er- 
age  country  highway  is  rampant  with  weeds, 
or  in  some  sections  it  is  used  by  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  as  a  dumping-place  for 
refuse. 

A  Lesson  from  Immigrants 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have 
narrower  roads  and  to  use  the  additional 
space  for  cultivated  crops  or  grasses.  In 
parts  of  California  many  Portuguese  farmers 


A  temporary  fence  in  use  on  an 
Indiana  farm 

have  planted  truck  crops,  as  well  as  small 
grains  and  grasses,  along  the  roadsides  on 
this  waste  space.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
American  farmer  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
these  immigrants? 


The  interior  of  the  barn  described 

struction.  Mr.  Battin  is  convinced  that  a 
barn  equally  desirable,  erected  according  to 
usual  building  plans,  will  cost  at  least  a 
third  more  than  his. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration  that 
the  framework  has  no  solid  posts  or  timbers. 
The  frame  material  is  entirely  eight-by-two's 
and  six-by-two's.  The  frame  was  made  by 
three  men  in  three  days,  and  five  men  and 
one  team  of  horses  and  tackle  raised  the 
framework  and  secured  it  in  place. 


The  exterior,  attractive  and  substantial 

The  mow  floors  extend  over  the  driveway 
about  eighteen  inches,  thus  giving  more 
storage  space  in  the  mows  and  without  ob- 
structing the  dri\eway. 

This  particular  barn  is  thirty-two  by 
fifty-two  feet,  the  foundation  is  concrete, 
the  roof  is  slate  and  the  frame  lumber  is  oak. 


A  Timberless  Barn 

By  B.  F.  'W.  Thorpe 
A  LITTLE  journey  through  a  portion  of 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  recently  afforded  a 
chance  to  examine  a  barn  of  rather  uncom- 
mon construction.  The  owner,  Mr.  Samuel 
Battin,  engaged  in  grain  and  stock  produc- 
tion, has  found  this  type  of  barn  entirely 
.satisfactory  and  economical  in  cost  of  con- 


The  Navy  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  interested  in  an  experi- 
ment in  which  gunpowder  is  being  used  as 
fertilizer.  This  experiment  may  prove  to 
be  going  one  better  than  beating  swords  into 
pruning-hooks. 

The  Gulf  States  may  be  suited  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  nanmu-tree  of  China,  whose 
wood  is  very  valuable.  Such  is  the  hope 
of  several  who  are  familiar  with  the  climate 
of  both  places. 

The  sum  of  $250,000  has  been  given  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  to  establish  the  S.  A. 
Knapp  School  of  Country  Life,  in  connection 
with  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  money  is  given  ; 
to  develop  the  "new  school  which  shall  meet  | 
the  needs  of  an  agricultural  population."  i 


Don  tTTie  Days  SeemLon  j 

Working 
InThe  Fields? 

"No!   I  pass  the  time  and  im- 
prove my  teeth  and  refresh  my 
mouth  with 

WRI6LEYS 


"It's  almost  as  cheap  as  nothing  at  all.    It's  handy 
to  carry  and  lasts  as  long  as  1  like.     Days  'would 
seem  endless  without  it.  I  J 

1  f 

We  Buy  It  by  the  Box 

"It  costs  less  that  way — of  amy  dealer — 
and  we  always  have  it  when  we  want 
it — for  ourselves  and  for  company. 
It  never  gets  stale  and  it  always 
stays  clean." 


Look  for  tlw  SfMsr 


B  O'Emo,  kit.,  Cklca«e 


Run  on  Kerosene — Cut  Fuel  Cost  in  Two 

Ellis  Elngines  run  on  gasoline,  kerosene  or  any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment.   On  kerosene  they  give 
more  power  than  other  engines  on  gasoline.   Do  more  work  and  save  you  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fuel.   Strongest,  simplest  engines  made— only  three  ■working  parts.   The  12 
h.  p.,  two  cylinder  opposed  engine  will  do  any  work  requiring  from  14  to  15  \u  p.  No 
vibration.   Low  first  cost,  low  cost  to  run,  easy  to  operate. 


have  patent  throttle,  giving  three  engines  in  one.  Force-feed  oiler, 
automobile  muffler,  speed-changing  governor  and  many  other  exclu- 
sive features.  Run  either  way— reversible  while  running.  Buy  di- 
rect from  factory  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight,  10-year  gnarantee, 
30  days  free  'trial.  Write  for  new  catalog  shoeing  1913  Models  with 
special  prices. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,    106  Mulleit  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Cheap  as  Wood.L'^\rd'^a'?i^ 

Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
tnannfacturers'  prices,  writc  for  free  catalog. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG-CO..  971  10th  St.,  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 


New 
Book  Free 


That' s  the  only  kind  of  lence  it 
pays  to  buy.  Get  our  new  book," 
convincing  proof  o  i  quality  and 
sensationalnew  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

_    s  sold  directfrom  factory',  freight 
prepaid— 23  styles  to  choose  from— lor 
  purposes.   Write  us  apostal"""^toroffer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.  42  £.  miuhw  f^t.  Adrian. Mich. 
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Galloway  is  giving  away  engine  power!  Ton 
can  get  al)  you  want— H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— forone 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That  s 

fho  wnv  T  spll  fiallowaT  Eneines.     I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let  ...         .  ,  ,  , 

him  S^L    §  he  doesn't  wlSt  to  keip  It.  be  joat  sends  it  back  and  I  pay  the  fteieht  ehanea  both  way..  K>A4  <>»■(  out  a  Vffm*. 

<tCA  to  ft^nn  CauAfll   Permanently  Guaranteed!    I'll  cut  $50  to  $300  off 
IQ  $OUU  OaVCU.   anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
I'll  g^ive  you  the  very  best  engine  on  the  marls  et  tod  ay— THE  GREAT  GALLO- 
WAY—backed  by  my  ironclad  gruarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

HFCetMy  Special  1913  Proposition!  J^ri'^ru'L^w^Vou 

'  may  tret  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing— no  soliciting.  I've  been  four  years  in  workingr  out  this  amaz- 
ingly generous  plan.    Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

U_.»     UfDITCI  Yoc  can  make  use  of  this  power  right  now.   Send  B_  postal — 
UUiCK.  now— Itnlltl  get  my  bie  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
OQt  the  engine  yoa  want  and  I'll  ship  it  right  away.   Write  me  today  sore.  Address 
WILLIAM  SALLOWAY.  Pr.sldent      _        „  ,  . 

Wiltlam  Galloway  Co.,    745  Galloway  Stafaon,  Waterioo,  Iowa 

We  cirry  »  full  llo«  of  Eniines  it  Chiceso.  gmpeaa  City.  CooDcil  Binge.  Minnetimlia  and  Wiopipeg.  Vtj 
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Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  is  the  great* 
est  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  since 
their  invention.  It  has  made  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  possible.  This  feature  is  fully  patented 
and  cannot  be  had  on  any  other  spreader. 

Simplest  and  Strongest 

A  great  many  trouble-giving  working  parts 
have  been  done  away  with.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
than  on  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  no  clutches,  no 
chains,  no  adjustments.  It  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  Is  always  ready  for  business. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  is  on  the 
rear  axle,  the  strongest  part  of  the  spreader — 
where  it  belongs — not  on  its  eide. 

Roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  center  of  the 
load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  only  "hip-high" 
to  the  top  of  the  bos.  The  first  three  feet  you 
lift  manure  are  easiest  of  all.  It's 
hard  work  from 
there  to  the  top 
of  ordinary 
spreaders. 

You  lift  each 
forkful  only 
three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 
Vrtieels  do  not 
interfere  with 
loading.  The  en- 
tire side  of  the 
epreader  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

Spreader  Book  Free — T  ells  all  about 
manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store 
it  and  a  complete  description  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader.  Ai^ir  us  for  this  book  as 
Package  No.  Y.  -71. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


New  growth  covered  by 
young  scale 


Seed  Corn 

that  tests  95  to  100% 


AINS  WORTH 


Sold  under  Bligolnte  germlnatfongvanintee.  Teat 

the  corn  yourself  twelve  days.  If  not  up  to  gennl- 
uation  guaruitee  enclosed  Tith  shipment,  re  torn 
&t  our  expeoBe  and  we  refund  puicJiaae  price. 
Every  buAhel  of  Ainaworth  corn  is  dried  in  tha 
plant  and  lland  sorted  three  timei.  AH  crate  com 
dried  on  racks.  We  own  our  own  farms — 1,000 
acres — grow  our  own  seed— do  not  ship  an  ear  of 
•*cribcom."  Our  entire  stock  Is  our  sample.  The 
largest  Seed  Com  drTingbuUding  In  tho  world. 
6et  our  1913  Com  Book  FB££. 

W.  T.  AmSWOBTH  S  SONS,  tax  0,  MuOK  Cm.  kl. 
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Garden  and  Orchard  | 

Fighting  San  Jose  Scale 

By  Geo.  W.  Brown 

FOR  several  years  we  have  been  fighting 
the  San  Jose  scale  in  our  fifteen-year- 
old  farm  orchard  and  have  it  pretty  well 
whipped  out  by  repeated  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution. 

W  hen  picking  our 
apples  the  past  sea- 
son, we  found,  how- 
ever, many  sections 
of  our  trees  still  badly 
infested  with  this  pest 
and  some  fruit  speci- 
mens badly  damaged. 
•  Closer  examination 
revealed  to  us  that 
this  infestation  came 
from  branches  quite 
out  of  reach  of  our 
machinery,  either  on 
high-headed  trees  or 
those  not  pruned  out 
sufficient  to  allow  us 
to  reach  the  enemy 
properly. 

All  of  these  sec- 
tions were  ferreted 
out  and  marked  with  strips  of  red  flannel 
(flags  of  danger),  and 
when  we  prune  our 
trees  these  sections 
will  be  headed  back 
or  thinned  out  so  we 
can  easily  reach  the 
camp  of  our  enemy 
with  proper  efficiency 
when  springtime 
spraying  opens  up. 

The    "red  flags" 
will  be  left  to  mark 
the    locations  where 
-    .      ,  , ,        ,         more    extensive  and 

bection  or  old  growth  cov-   ^  •  

ered  by  scale  in  advanced  efficient  spraying 

stage  must  be  done.  Our 

lime-sulphur  solution 
is  prepared  in  a  large  feed-cooker  from  the 

 r —  formula  —  fifteen 

pounds  of  lime  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  sul- 
phur. Xo  salt.  Boil 
together  one  hour, 
and  dilute  to  fifty 
gallons.  It  kills  all 
scale  enemies  and 
fungous  ills  of  the 
orchard  tree.  We 
must  fight  this  enemy 
to  the  last  ditch,  or  it 
will  get  our  share  of 
fruit.  As  soon  as  you 
Home  boiling Hme-sulphur  learn  to  detect  the 
solution  scale  at  a  glance  you 

can  quickly  determine  the  progress  of  your 
campaign. 


Treating  Beans  for  Weevil 

By  T.  Greiner 
T  IS  easy  to  fight  the  bean-weevil.  First, 
be  sure  not  to  plant  beans  that  contain 
any  live  weevils.     You  can  easily  tell  by 
examining  the  beans  closely.     If   no  live 
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Best  for  Spraying  Trees  and  Vines— 

Don't  think  because  Lewis'  Lye  owes  a  large  share  of  its  wonderful  pojv 
ularity  to  its  value  as  a  hog  conditioner,  that  it  has  no  oiher  important  uses 
on  the  fann.  Fruit  growers,  gardeners,  and  farmers  have  used  Lewis'  Lye 
as  an  insecticide  for  years  —  not  merely  because  it  is  cheaper  than  paris 
green  or  other  preparations  —  but  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  most  effective. 

Lewis'  Lye 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

is  the  only  98%  pure  lye  made  by  manufacturing  chemists. 
As  sticit  it  may  be  usf-d  with  everj-  degre«?  of  con-     ,  w  » 
fidence  for  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines  — destroy-  if'ti 
ine  potato  bugs  and  other  pests. 
On  The  Farm  Or  in  ThmHomB 

Lewis'  Lye  is  almost  indispensable  for  i  j 

— CUanins  —Making  Soap  ^ 

--Olalnfeeting  — Sprayinc  Tr«M  '  T  * 

.-D«atroy>ns  Varmln  — Condltioninc  Hoc*  i 
— Sott«nliis  Water  — «nd  all  seneral  purpoeea 

Get  a  can  at  yoor  Krocen  ^fcj  

and  Jadce  the  merlta  at      <^  LVJ^HIK  .  '  « < 
LewU' Lye  yooTwir.  '•^a'^^MT'C 
Free  booklet  deacrtb-  ^ci^  wV*. 
Ini  Ita  OSM  mailed  ^''t       »  ^'- 
free.   Addrai.:  »  •^'-JtaA*^ 

r-ip     ij    rESSSTLVlXlASALTHFO.  CO.    IT  2^ 
1    HanuJaciVLTing  Chmi»l»  PUILA. 
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weevils  are  planted  with  them  in  any  given 
locality,  there  will  be  no  weevils  in  the 
beans  raised  in  that  locality.  If  you  are  not 
sure,  buy  a  small  can  of  carbon  bisulphid  in 
the  nearest  drug-store.  Place  the  beans  in 
a  tight 'receptacle,  such  as  a  crock,  keg,  box, 
barrel  or  bin,  and  place  a  saucer  or  bowl 
on  the  beans,  into  which  pour  one  or  more 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  bisulphid.  Then  close 
the  receptacle  tightly,  and  leave  thus  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  No  live 
weevil  will  be  left  by  that  time.  But  pray 
be  careful  with  the  bisulphid.  It  is  very 
inflammable.  No  o^en  light  or  burning  pipe 
or  cigar  is  wanted  near  it.  It  smells  bad, 
too.  Peas  are  treated  for  the  pea-weevil  in 
the  same  manner. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 


Economy  in  Spraying 

By  A.  J.  Rogers 
"TPHE  operation  of  spraying  is  now  ac- 
cepted among  fruit-growers  as  essential 
in  the  process  of  developing  an  orchard  and 
a  perfect  crop  of  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  points  and  facts  concerning 
this  practice,  which  in  a  large  measure  must 
be  determined  by  the  grower  for  his  own 
peculiar  conditions  and  welfare. 

I  have  been  spending  my  leisure  time  this 
winter  in  "squaring  up"  my  1912  orchard  ac- 
count and  drawing  conclusions  from  certain 
trials  and  economies  in  my  last  year's  spray- 
ing schedtile.  The  orchards  are  divided 
into  blocks  of  five  to  ten  acres,  according  to 
kind,  variety  and  age. 

A  diary  is  kept  showing  the  amoont  of 
labor  spent  in  the  orchard  operations,  and 
the  various  costs  of  these  operations  are 
recorded  in  a  ledger. 

I  have  often  asked  orchardists  about  costs 
of  spraying.  Their  answers  are  usually 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  For  this  reason 
the  table  below,  which  shows  some  concrete 
cases  taken  from  my  orchard  ledger,  is  in- 
teresting. 

Relative  Cost  of  Material  and  Labor 

The  cherries  were  not  sprayed  during  the 
dormant  season.  Apples  and  peaches  were 
sprayed  during  March  with  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution  diluted  one  to  nine.  The 
Bordeaux.,  dilute  lime-sulphur  solution  and 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  used  in  the 
summer  sprayings  were  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  spray 
material  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
were  added.  The  column  of  "total  costs" 
includes  both  material  and  labor.  The  ma- 
terial varies  from  one  third  to  one  half  as 
much  as  the  labor. 

In  my  younger  cherry-trees  spraying  was 
done  to  keep  the  foliage  from  leaf-spot  dis- 
eases. The  five-year-old  orchard  had  such 
a  nice  crop  of  fruit  that  it  received  one 
more  spraying.  The  result  of  these  four 
sprayings  was  a  perfect  foliage  throughout 
the  season.  The  younger  trees  with  three 
sprayings  lost  much  of  their  foliage  early  in 
September. 

The  apples  were  entirely  free  from  scab 
and  codling-moth,  so  for  my  conditions  it 
would  have  been  a  loss  of  several  dollars 
per  acre  to  have  sprayed  five  or  six  times, 
as  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  do  in  certain 
conditions.  Had  I  sprayed  the  peaches  three 
times  instead  of  twice  (assuming  the  extra 
application  was  made  at  the  proper  time),  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  prevented  some 
brown  rot  appearing  in  early  varieties. 

Spraying  Elnough,  but  Not  More  Than 
Elnough,  is  a  Local  Problem 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
sprayings,  three  to  four,  or  five  to  six.  in  a 
season  that  will  give  the  greatest  ultimate 
net  profit  to  both  tree  and  fruit  must  be  a 
local  problem,  one  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
grower  himself. 

Hand-power  barrel  outfits,  including  the 
ordinary  spray  pump,  hose,  rod  and  nozzles, 
cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars. 
Double-acting  lever  force-pumps  cost  from 
forty  to  fifty  dollars,  and  when  combined 
with  two-hundred-gallon  tanks  make  the 
complete  outfit  worth  from  sixty  to  eighty 
dollars.  Gasolene-power  outfits  cost  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  As  spraying  can  be  most  ef- 
ficiently done  at  a  high  pressure — two  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more — the  more  expensive 
outfits  are  in  favor. 

So  far  we  have  used  only  the  hand-power 
spraying  outfits,  which  for  young  orchards, 
it  seems  to  nic,  are  more  economical  than 
the  power  outfit. 

We  must  soon  look  to  the  high-pressure 
power  outfits  to  do  the  work  most  efficiently, 


but  in  the  meantime  the  spray  ootfit  consist-] 

ing  of  a  double-acting,  hand-power-  lever 
pump  and  a  two-hundred-gallon  spray-tank 
has  answered  the  purpose,  more  than 
evening  up  its  lack  of  working  efficiency  by 
less  cost  of  depreciation  and  interest  on 
investment. 


Mammoth  Potato- Vine 

By  W.  E.  Goodrich 

TTHE  illustration  shows  the 

vines   and   tubers  of 
single  hill  of  potatoes  grown 
by  il.  B.  Durga,  of  Lewis 
County.    Washington,  who 
also  appears  in  the  picture. 

The  vine  is  eight  feet  one 
inch  long  and  weighs  forty- 
four  and  one-half  pounds. 
The  potatoes  from  it  weigh 
twenty-nine  and  one-half 
pounds. 


Selecting  Garden-Seed 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 
T  JNFORTUNATELY  many  farm  gardens 
^  are  ruined  at  the  outset  by  inferior  seed. 
We  depend  on  the  country  store  for  our 
seed  too  much,  and  we  are  careless.  Look 
out  for  the  gaudily  illustrated  seed-box.  If 
you  knew  its  hoary  and  shameless  record, 
you  might  believe  in  total  depravity.  Old 
seed,  inferior  seed,  everything  that  makes 
the  garden  third  rate,  are  hidden  in  the 
little  five-cent  envelope.  And  if  your  con- 
gressman gets  the  Government  to  send  you 
garden-seed,  vote  against  him ;  he  hasn't 
enough  sense  to  be  allowed  at  large  in  Wash- 
ington. Just  why  it  is  that  our  great  Agricul- 
tural Department  does  not  put  out  better 
garden-seed  I  cannot  understand.  In  our 
farming  work  here  we  have  had  invaluable 
and  most  accuratg  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  several  years.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overestimate  the  benefits,  but  as  for  their 
garden-seed.  I  don't  want  it. 

-A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  cheap  seed.  Twenty  dollars  a  povmd  for 
good  cauliflower-seed  is  cheerfully  paid  by 
many  truckers,  and  they  are  glad  to  get  it  at 
that  price.  They  could  buy  some  cauliflower- 
seed  for  five  dollars  a  pound,  but  they  could 
not  afford  to  take  that  seed  as  a  gift.  Start 
in  right.  Make  up  your  mind  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  good  seed,  and  pay  it  without  a 
whimper.  There  is  no  use  sowing  trouble 
and  disappointment. 

.  Most  Seed  Catalogues  Lack  Candor 

Write  to  reliable  seed-houses  for  their 
catalogues.  You  will  find  their  advertise- 
ments in  the  better  class  of  farm  journals 
and  magazines.  The  study  of  catalogues  is 
much  harder  work  than  planting  the  garden. 
Apparently  seed-houses  lack  the  senses  of 
both  humor  and  proportion.  About  every- 
thing they  advertise  is  recommended  so 
highly  that  choosing  just  which  to  plant  is 
as  difficult  as  threading  a  needle  in  the  dark. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  cata- 
logue 1  received,  for  his  courage.  I  have 
never  used  his  seed,  because  when  I  got  his 
catalogue  I  had  supplied  myself  with  all  I 
needed.  But  his  style  in  commenting  on  his 
wares  is  refreshing.  He  has  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  condemning  some  of  the  seed 
he  lists;  and  when  he  has  something  which 
he  thinks  is  of  high  grade,  he  says  so  with 
the  same  wholesome  candor.  After  all,  if 
you  study  it  out,  there  is  considerable  shrewd 
sense  in  his  frankness.  It  inspires  trust.  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  other  seed-houses 
would  inculcate  that  same  spirit.  It  would 
save  the  poor,  worried  buyer  a  lot  of  trouble. 

The  safest  seed-house,  however,  is  your 
own  garret.  When  you  raise  something 
which  grades  high,  be  sure  to  save  and  cure 
your  own  seed  ;  and  always  try  to  save  an 
extra  supply  provided  against  a  bad  season. 

The  seed-houses  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  growing 
some  of  their  seed  in  the  North  under  in- 
vigorating climatic  conditions.  In  compara- 
tive experiments  I  have  found  that  seed 
from  the  far  North  gave  plants  that  would 
make  more  vigorous  growth,  yield  better 
quality  of  garden  stuff  and  resist  drought, 
frost  and  disease  better  than  their  southern 
competitors. 

Bush-beans,  for  instance,  from  eastern 
and  from  northern  seed  were  planted  side  by 
side  ;  a  late  frost  did  not  seriously  damage 
the  one  set  of  plants  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed the  other.  The  ability  to  resist  dis- 
ease undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  more  vigorous 
constitution  of  the  plants  from  the  North. 


Kind 

Age 

Number  Times 
Spr.aved 

Kinds  Sphay 

Used 

Total  Cost 

Sweet  and  sour 

I 

2  summer 

Bordeaux  and  ar- 
senate of  lead 

$0.47 

Sweet  and  sour 

2 

3  summer 

Lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead 

.98 

Sweet  and  sour 
cherry   

4 

3  summer 

Bordeaux  and  ar- 
senate of  lead 

2.33 

Sweet  and  sour 

S 

4  summer 

Lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead 

S.S9 

Peach,  filler  .... 

7 

7 

1  dormant 
3  summer 

1  dormant 

2  summer 

Lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead 

Self  -  boiled  lime- 
sulphur  and  ar- 
senate of  lead 
for  summer 

6.68 

Peach  , .  ,■ .  .-v.  i-k 

(Same  as  filler) 

(Same  as  filler) 

9.41 

It 


THREE 

GENERATIONS 


The  young  men  and  women  who  are  to- 
day ordering  their  household  goods  and  farm 
implements  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com- 
pany are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  two 
generations. 

The  proud  boast  of  this  institution  is  that  it  has  served 
faithfully  three  generations  of  careful,  saving  people. 

Many  a  young  couple  who  are  ordering  their  weekly  or 
monthly  shipment  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
have  back  of  them  the  spirit  of  father  and  grandfather, 
approvingly  urging  them  in  the  path  of  saving. 

In  1872  we  began  the  battle  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.  It  was  our  own  private  fight  forty  years  ago. 
It  has  now  become  a  national  issue. 

Millions  have  learned  the  lessons  and  profited  by  them. 
The  great  catalogue  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
this  year  has  reached  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  undreamed 
of  heretofore. 

There  are  bargains  on  every  page.  From  pins  to  pianos, 
•  from  agricultural  implements  to  automobiles,  from  foods 
to  furniture,  and  through  all  the  thousands  of  articles 
correctly  described  in  word  and  picture  you  will  find  an 
array  of  merchandise  unequalled  in  any  other  collection 
in  the  world. 

This  wonderful  book  of  a  thousand  pages  and  ten  thou- 
sand opportunities  to  save  is  yours  free  for  the  asking. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  a  post  card  or  letter  today 
saying  "send  on  the  new  catalogue"  and  it  will  reach 
you  without  a  penny  of  cost  or  a  shadow  of  obligation. 
Write  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX, 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

MAf^MIMFDV  in  America.  We  have 
BWIMV^ni  I'V  ¥    been  making  it  for  over 

20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  i5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 
A  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to  get  a 
permanent  position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is  mighty 
pleasant  work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay  for  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  hustle. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do 
now.  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to  us 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELX).  OHIO 


Fortune-Telling  Post-Cards 

A  DIFFEKENT  card  for  each  month  in  the  year,  show- 
"ing  the  birthstone.  the  sign  ot  the  zodiac  and  a  brief 
horoscope-witches,  owls,  crescent  moons,  black  cats  and 
all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's  paraphernalia.  With  these 
cards  toa  can  have  loads  of  fun  telling  the  fortunos  of 
jour  friends.  Tell  them  their  luck.v  and  unlucky  months 
and  days.  You  can  tell  them  more  about  their  character- 
istics than  they  know  themselves. 

All  for  Six  Cents 

postage.   Send  ua  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  re- 
turn we  will  send  you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of 
these  new  Fortune-Telling  Cards.    Send  at  once  to 
Dept.  E 

Farm  and  Fireside,      Springfield,  Ohio 


FARM  FENCE 


Hi 


cts.  a  rod 

_  fora261n,hlglifence; 
171-4e.  a  rod  for  47  inch  bigU 
Btockfence:  261-2ea  rod  fora 
BO-Inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire, 80 
rod  spool,  ^.55.   Catalog  free. 

INTERLOOKINQ  FENCE  CO. 
BOX   21         UOBTON.  ILLINOIS. 


ENCE  for  every  place  on  your  larm— direct  to  you  I 
Irom  nearest  point  oi  delivery — at  factory  prices  I 
reight  prepaid.  Endless  rust- resisting  stays,  lithe  I 
,-fittine  special  joint,  every  rod  euaraoteed.  Seod  I 
I  for  moaey-SATiaE  cataJoK— 'don't  buy  tOl  you  do.  I 
AOTMCE  FBICE  CO.,  US  »t.  Slrt«..  Eteh,  Ul. 
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AvaluableFreeBookon 

Clover 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
eiiliUed"Clover,theGreat  $Cash  Money  Crop-$. " 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
For  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world's  Igreatest  clover  authorities  and 
practjcal  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fultf  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  catch"  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soU  en- 
richer:  how  to  handle  the  crop  forhay  and  seed 
production;howtogTow  clover  that  makes  rich- 
er feed — that  produces  more  beef  andmoremilk 
— that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killins;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal 
•n-ith  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  White,  Yellow,  Japan,  Berseen,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis- 
tributed. If  you  will  vsTite  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  maiL 
61U.0WAT  BSOS.-BOn«l  CO.,  BOX  T4«  MW«TEItL0O,  U 


STRAWBERRIES 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way, 

KELLOGG'S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  stntwber- 
ries  your  entire  family 
can  eat,  summer  and  win-1 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent> 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex- 
tra early,  early,  medium  and^ 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit-^ 
ers.  Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fresh^ 
strawberries  andcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want 
LET  OS  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  vrill  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
wiil  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garden,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 
OtJR  BEAtJTIFDIXY  ELLDSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  KeUoii  Way  of  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box470  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 
in  Ferry's  seeds.     Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  averaged  best  for  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogne  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co^  Detroit,  Mich. 


Apple  Trees 

8c  £acK 
Cherry  14c 
Plam  l&c,  Catalpa 
Sp««iois  Se«dU&^  8  to  lSln^l.7S  per  1000 

The»e  are  &  few  examples  of  the  rock-bottom  prices  quoted  in 
my  new  1913  CataJof;.  Lists  all  kinds  of  Borsery  stock  auch  as 
Vegetable,  Flower,  Orass  and  Farm  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Field 
Grast  Seed.  Seed  Potatoes.  Com  and  Grain,  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Freight  prepaid  on 
il'J  tree  orderfl.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for  Catalog  today* 
Geman  >urferl«i  and  8«cd  Hoatc,   Box  101,    Beatrle«,  Ifebr. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 


Get£  twice  the  results 
with  ttame  labor  and  fluid.  _ 
Flat  or  round.  Hoe  or  coarse  eprays 
from  same  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potAtoes,  (cardeni*.  whltewaeh 
lut',«te.  Ageala  Wanted.  Ijouklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
191  Broadway.  Rochester,  N.Y., 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


LOW  PBIOE8  FOB  THIS  HANDSOHe  FENCE 

100  other  slTlt-*.  Midj- chenprrtiiaD  wo<»<l  — allbettirr.  ForLawni, 
ChorcfKH,  P;irkB,  m<;.  Ccmpletf  line  of  Farm  Pence.  Pjrm  GaK», 
L»wn  Okten,  «  tc.    Write  for  Piittrrn  B<K»k  aud  sMxial  olfer. 
WARD  FENCE  CO..  1«1  Main  Wt.,  Decatur,  Ind^ 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


Manure  for  Heavy  Soil 

WHAT  manure  is  best  for  growing 
garden  vegetables  in  a  clayey  hill- 
side soil  ?  I  am  asked.  A  warm 
loam  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  sand  is 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  gen- 
eral line  of  garden  vegetables,  -  and  if  the 
soil  is  stiff,  hard  or  inclined  to  bake,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  that  soil  with  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  or  humus.  Stable 
manure  makes  humus.  Use  enough  of  it  to 
make  the  soil  loose  and  friable  so  that  it 
will  not  crack.  Or,  if  such  manure  cannot 
be  had,  take  the  slower  course  of  growing 
a  crop  or  two  of  clover,  or  of  rye  and  winter 
^  etch,  and  plow  a  good  coat  or  two  of  that 
green  stuff  under  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  to  furnish  the  needed  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  Strawberries  usually  do  well 
on  rather  heavy  soils.  If  yours  do  not  do 
well,  the  cause  may  be  in  the  variety.  Some 
varieties  do  well  in  one  locality  and  do 
poorly  in  another.  The  large  white  grub 
found  at  the  roots  of  some  plants  are  the 
lanae  of  the  May-beetle,  and  they  are  often 
very  destructive  in  strawberry-plantations. 
If  the  bed  is  old,  plow  it  up  and  set  a  new 
one,  using  the  variety  or  varieties  which  do 
well  with  your  neighbors  on  similar  soil. 
A  few  sorts  succeed  on  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  among  them  we  have  the  Ozark,  a  very 
early  and  a  very  good  berry. 


Summer  Use  for  Cold-Frames 

After  the  plants  are  taken  out  in  spring 
the  cold-frames  are  in  most  cases  left  to 
themselves  and  become  luxuriant  with  weed 
growth.  A  better  way  is  to  use  them  for 
growing  cucumbers  or  melons  or  squashes. 
Cucumbers  especially  may  be  made  quite 
profitable  in  such  situation. 

\Ye  can  easily  make  room  for  a  few  hills, 
say  one  or  two  to  the  sash,  in  April  or  early 
May.  The  plants,  under  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  the  average  frame,  come  up 
quickly  and  grow  rapidly.  Tomato  and  other 
plants  are  taken  out  of  the  frames  in  time 
for  the  cucumber-vines  to  spread,  and  the 
latter  are  practically  safe  from  harm,  or  can 
easily  be  protected.  If  the  plants  are 
started  in  the  fall,  they  will  yield  nice 
cucumbers  for  pickles. 


Rapid  Plant-Setting 

A  Virginia  subscriber  tells  of  the  back- 
aching  job  of  setting  tobacco,  tomato,  cab- 
bage and  other  small  plants  with  the  help  of 
a  sharp,  round  peg  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  and  six  or  eight  inches  long.  Don't 
set  plants  that  way.  You  can  do  it  with  far 
greater  ease,  and  many  times  as  fast,  by 
using  a  sharp  spade  or  a  crescent-shaped 
sod-cutter. 

Have  another  person,  a  young  boy  or  girl 
will  do,  to  help  you.  The  assistant  is  to 
carry  a  basket  of  plants  ready  for  setting. 
This  basket  may  be  fastened  to  the  assistant's 
waist  by  a  strap,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hands  are  free  to  quickly  pick  one  plant 
after  another  from  the  basket  and  insert  it 
in  the  opening  made  with  the  spade.  Walk 
on  the  row  marked  out  for  the  plants,  hold- 
ing the  face  of  the  spade  or  other  tool 
toward  you.  Thrust  the  blade  into  the 
ground  where  you  want  the  plant.  Pull  the 
handle  of  the  spade  toward  you.  thus  making 
a  wedge-shaped  opening  at  the  back  of  the 
spade,  and  intj  this  opening  the  assistant 
inserts  the  plant,  putting  it  in  just  the  posi- 
tion that  it  should  retain. 

Carefully  withflraw  the  spade,  and  set  the 
heel  of  your  right  foot  sharply  against  the 
soil  a  few  inches  away  from  the  plant,  thus 
pressing  the  soil  in  one  move  firmly  against 
the  roots  of  the  plant  and  closing  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  spade.  The  whole  opera- 
tion requires  but  a  few  seconds,  so  that  two 
persons  can  plant  an  acre  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  We  plant  our  strawberries  in 
this  manner. 


Why  Not  Asparagus? 

If  my  garden  were  ever  so  small,  1  would 
try  to  have  some  asparagus.  Very  likely  it 
would  be  the  first  thing  I  would  plant,  the 
next  being  some  rhubarb  and  a  few  currant- 
bushes.  But  you  would  not  catch  me  with- 
out the  asparagus  ;  we  get  too  much  good  out 
of  even  a  little  patch.  With  more  room,  I 
plant  it  in  wide  rows,  the  rows  five  feet 
apart,  the  plants  about  two  feet  apart  in  the 


Write  fornew 
48-page  book, 
"The  Soil 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage" 


For  Your  Orchard  Work 


this  Cutaway  Doublb  Action  Eitension  Head 
Harrow  is  unequaied.  And  yet  it  is  oot  a  "dead 
head"  when  not  at  work  in  the  orchard,  for  it  closes 
up  into  a  regular  double  action    ^  m 

field  harrow  for  general  v<' JI/ Ctt  Ffo'V^ 
field    work.      The  ^-f T.T.T.*;^ 

S(  the  oritioal  double  action.  Its  superiority  is 
scknowlcditcd  by  imitation.  It  is  equipped 
■K\thd(tachal>le\o\Dfcd  loniue,  Clark /("vr"/- 
edge  disks  and  Clakk  hard'dKiod  ioumals. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  8S4  Main  St..  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

makers  of  tlu  original  double  adion  harrows 


rows.  The  roots  run  tar  out,  easily  meeting 
between  the  wide  rows. 

With  plants  set  at  a  good  distance  apart, 
the  stalks  will  grow  big  and  fat,  and  many 
of  them.  Have  the  land  well  drained.  Make 
it  very  rich  with  good  manure.  Plow  deep, 
and  for  planting  plow  out  the  furrows  the 
whole  depth  of  the  plowed  ground.  Then  set 
good  strong  one-year-old  plants  in  the  way 
suggested  at  A  in  the  diagram.  Put  them  down 
deep,  spreading  the  roots  well,  and  cover 
with  a  little  soil.  Over  this  fill  a  good  quan- 
tity of  old  compost  or  prepared  loose  and 
mellow  sandy  loam  so  that  the  sprouts  will 
have  an  easy  time  pushing  themselves 
through  it  to  the  surface.  Fill  in  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows,  either  with  the  soil 
thrown  out  or,  better,  with  more  manure  or 
compost. 

Keep  the  weeds  down  by  good  cultivation 
or  hoeing,  gradually  filling  the  furrows  even 
with  the  level  ground.    The  young  shoots  are 


allowed  to  grow  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  another  dressing  of  manure  or  compost 
may  be  given,  and  the  stalks  may  be  cut  and 
removed  before  the  seeds  have  dropped  off. 

The  second  season  a  very  few  of  the  stalks 
may  be  cut  and  used.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  let  all  grow  that  year  and  to  treat  the 
patch  in  a  general  way  as  the  first  year. 
The  year  after,  the  patch  is  ready  for  giving 
a  full  crop,  and  it  may  be  laid  off,  in  early 
spring,  as  indicated  at  B.  Hill  the  rows 
slightly.  Cut  the  stalks  clean  but  carefully, 
so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  crown  of  the 
plants.  If  the  soil  over  the  plant  is  very 
loose  and  mellow,  we  can  run  the  hand 
down  along  the  stalks  and,  instead  of  cutting 
them  with  a  knife,  break  them  oft'  with  the 
fingers  near  the  crown.  Cut  clean  until  the 
green-pea  season,  about  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twentieth  of  June.  Then  let  the  stalks  grow, 
but  keep  on  cultivating  and  hoeing,  or  work- 
ing the  patch  sufficiently  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  In  early  fall  a  furrow  may  be  plowed 
away  from  each  side  of  the  row  of  plants 
with  a  shallow-running  single-horse  plow  and 
the  furrows  filled  again  with  good  old  ma- 
nure, as  indicated  at  C.  When  the  tops 
begin  to  yellow,  they  may  be  cut  and  re- 
moved. The  patch  is  then  ready  for  another 
season  of  bearing.  When  well  cared  for,  an 
asparagus-patch  is  good  for  many  years — ten, 
fifteen,  or  even  twenty.  It  is  a  ne\er-failing, 
always-profitable,  always-desirable  crop. 


Starting  Celery-Plants 

By  H.  F.  Grinstead 
A  GREAT  drawback  to  the  universal  culture 
of  celery  seems  to  be  a  failure  to  success- 
fully grow  the  plants.  It  is  true  that  failure 
often  results  when  following  the  methods 
usually  in  vogue  for  growing  other  vegeta- 
bles, but  when  the  proper  care  is  taken 
celery-plants  are  easily  grown. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  have  loose  soil  in 
the  hotbed  or  outdoor  frame.  For  early  cel- 
ery it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  a 
hotbed  and  later  transplant  to  cold-frame  for 
a  few  weeks  till  ready  to  transplant  to  the 
row ;  but  for  the  main  or  winter  crop  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  an  outdoor  bed  in  .April. 

Celery-seeds  are  very  small  and  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  drills  two  inches  apart  and 
have  fine  soil  sifted  on  and  packed  down. 
Water  the  surface  of  the  soil  well,  and  cover 
with  a  piece  of  carpet  or  an  old  bag.  There 
should  be  a  covering  of  boards  two  feet 
above  the  bed  to  protect  from  beating  rains. 
Keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when  the  plants  be- 
gin to  show  through  take  the  cloth  covering 
away,  but  allow  the  board  shelter  to  remain 
to  protect  from  baking  of  the  sun  or  packing 
by  rain  and  hail.  A  hard  surface  is  fatal  to 
tiny  celery-plants. 

When  the  plants  are  all  through  the 
ground,  water  frequently,  and  shade  from 
the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  day.  When  a  few 
weeks  old,  transplant  two  inches  apart  in 
rows  to  a  cold-frame  or  other  suitable  spot. 
About  the  middle  of  June  they  will  be  ready 
to  transplant  six  inches  apart  in  the  open. 


Use  for  Old  Tin  Cans 

By  H.  F.  Grinstead 
"TAKE  an  old  tin  can  of  three-pound  size, 
'  melt  off  both  ends,  and  loosen  the  side 
seam.  The  resulting  piece  of  tin  will  still 
retain  the  shape  of  the  can  and  may  be  held 
in  place  by  a  string  tied  around  it.  Set  a 
number  of  them  in  the  hotbed,  fill  with  soil, 
and  plant  in  them  seeds  of  such  plants  as 
cannot  be  safely  transplanted,  as.  for  in- 
stance, melons  and  cucumbers.  The  cans 
should  be  set  in  the  surface  soil  of  the  hot- 
bed so  that  their  tops  will  come  an  inch 
above  the  surface.  When  ready  to  set  these 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  take  the  cans  out, 
set  them  in  the  hill,  and  remove  the  cans 
by  clipping  the  string  and  lifting  them  up. 
They  may  be  used  several  times. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 

THE  KNOW  HOW 

To  Feed  Children  and  Get  Good 
Results. 


There  are  more  nervous  persons  made 
so  by  undigested  food  lying  in  the 
stomach  than  the  average  individual 
■would  suppose. 

'  If  food  remains  undigested  in  the 
stomach,  it  begins  to  ferment,  set  up  gas 
and  a  large  portion  is  thus  converted 
into  poison. 

That's  why  imperfectly  digested  food 
may,  and  often  does,  cause  irritation  of 
the  nerves  and  stupor  of  the  mind — 
brain  and  nerves  are  really  poisoned. 

"My  daughter  had  complained  for 
some  time  of  a  distressed  feeling  in  the 
stomach,  after  eating,  which  set  me 
thinking  that  her  diet  was  not  right.  " 
writes  an  anxious  and  intelligent  mother. 

"She  had  been  fond  of  cereals,  but 
had  never  tried  Grape-Xuts.  From 
reading  the  account  of  this  predigested 
food,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  for  her  case. 

"The  results  were  really  wonderful. 
The  little  brain  that  seemed  at  times 
unable  to  do  its  work,  took  on  new  life 
and  vigor.  Every  morning,  now,  before 
going  to  school,  she  eats  the  crisp  little 
morsels  and  is  now  completely  and  en- 
tirely well,  she  seems  to  have  a  new 
lease  on  life — no  more  distress  in  the 
stomach,  nor  headache,  but  sound  and 
well  everyway."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  emd  full  of 
human  interest. 


It  ¥fO 
e  Facto 
I>ire 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 

Made  from  thorough- 
ly Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  steeJ  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  show^lOO 
styles  and  heiphts  of 
hog,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trlaL  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn It  at  our  expense  and  we  wiU  refund 
your  money.  80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalog, 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Box  272,  Munde,  Inaiana. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Design*— AU  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Uon't  huv  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prires. 

We  can  save  toii  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

4::;  Xonh  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


450.000  Y 

200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fmits.  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  lOc. 
Catalog  free.    lEWIS  KOESCH  4  80.\,  Box  F,  KredonUi.N.T. 

MEN  WANTED 

1^ Prepare  as  Fireman, Brakeni«n,EI«e- 
Irio  Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
ters. Hundreds  put  to  work  — W5  to  8160 
a  month.  No  experience  necessary.  500 
more  wanted.  Knclose  stamp  for  AppUca* 
tlon  Iilank.  Name  position  you  want. 
L  RAILWAY  C  L  D«pt  36,  IHDIAHAPOUS,  WD. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Specia  I  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  403  Winchester  Ind. 


TWO  COMPLETE  CODRSES  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

Slftudard  Coarse  and  >t.  \v  I'.'Ki  Can  so.  I  »  O 
MOUFLS.  We  t«ach  yt.iu  at  lu  ino  to  »arn 
IlKi  HONET.  Diplt'inai  iBsui-<l  and  Urada- 
alc5  assitted  to  positions,  (trval  demand 
ff.r  Auto  Kxperta.  Our  3.*i-pa+:o  book  with 
Knipl'-yi'iont  rian  &  Sanij'le  l-es^s-ms  FREE. 
U  rit*'  for  it  Now.  PRACTir.il.  ATTO 
m'llOOU  TO'V-B.'iTer  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


fmSm 

pfMm  how 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

Wcmake  i6o  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  ho^;,  ami  bull 
pioof  fences  maiic  of  No.  9 
double   galvanized  »ires 
»nd  ■Hsoliitely  rust  proof 
Barfaio  Price*: 

13  eeatt  per  Red  Tp 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  I-ences  and 
Gates.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  ff^r  test, 
Tli«  BroirnFrnee  AUlrc  Co. 
Ocpt,  JMV  Clcvelaad,  OUto 


Marketing 


Parcel-Post  Packages  in 
Germany 

By  Robert  D.  Skinner,  Consul  General 

CONTAINERS  for  shipping  eggs  by 
parcel  post  in  Germany  have  compart- 
_____  ments  for  ten  or  more  eggs,  according 
to  one's  choice,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
limitations  fixed  by  the  post-office  which 
prevent  the  forwarding  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity. 

When  eggs  are  sold  in  Germany  over  the 
counter  the  price  is  usually  per  egg ;  but 
when  weekly  contracts  are  made,  the  price 
\ery  often  is  per  dozen,  and  in  the  whole- 
sale  market   a   variety   of   usages  prevail. 


13 


The  construction  of  the  box  is  simple 


It  is  made  to  hold  ten  eggs 

Thus,  in  north  Germany  the  unit  is  a 
"shock"  of  60  eggs,  in  south  Germany  100 
eggs,  while  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  France 
prices  to  importers  are  quoted  per  1,000 
eggs. 

The  small  egg-box  illustrated  is  one  of  the 
packages  used.  The  inside  compartments 
are  so  arranged  that  the  eggs  cannot  receive 
any  direct  shock. 

In  the  wholesale  egg-trade  with  foreign 
countries,  shipments  are  made  in  packages 
containing  1,440  eggs. 

The  cases  contain  double  middle  parti- 
tions which  can  be  sawed  through  so  that 
the  importer  can  thus  obtain  two  cases  of 
720  eggs  each. 

Paper  boxes  are  used  for  butter  ship- 
ments. They  are  made  of  fiat  sheets  folded 
together  and  clamped  to  form  a  substantial 
container,  and  the  carefully  wrapped  rolls  of 
butter  are  laid  inside,  sometimes  with  a 
little  extra  packing,  according  to  the  skill 
and  intelligence  of  the  shipper. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
fee  for  domestic  parcel-post  shipments  is 
fixed  by  zones,  and  the  most  extensive  zone 
is  one  of  150  kilometers  (93.2  miles),  within 
which  5  kilograms  (11  pounds)  may  be 
transmitted  for  50  pfennigs  (11.9  cents). 

For  each  additional  kilogram  over  five, 
there  is  a  further  fee  of  50  pfennigs,  so  that 
when  parcels  exceeding  ordinary  express 
weights,  are  to  be  forwarded,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  send  them  by  what  is  called 
Eilgiit,  the  freight  rate  for  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds)  for  the  same  distance  being 
3.50  marks  (83.3  cents). 

Thus  the  selection  of  parcel  post,  or  fast 
freight,  which  is  equivalent  to  American 
express  service,  is  regulated  by  the  low 
price  fixed  for  parcel-post  shipments  of  small 
packages,  and  the  relatively  high  price  for 
transporting  large  packages  by  the  same 
means.  In  France  there  is  a  uniform  fee 
for  parcel-post  shipments,  distance  counting 
for  nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  letters. 


Market  Epigrams 

By  Robert  W.  Neal 

Success  requires  a  balanced  ration — equal 
parts  of  planning  and  push. 

Speaking  of  good  distributing  agents,  what 
about  the  manure-spreader? 

_  Once  I  heard  of  a  farmer  who  actually  studied 
his  market  and  sold  his  stuff  where  there  wae 
a  call  for  it.    But  he  made  money. 

Your  home  creamery  is  a  first-class  jobbing 
house  when  it  wants  to  be.  It  can  buy  coal 
and  other  supplies  at  wholesale  prices,  and  sell 
them  profitably  mighty  close  to  cost. 

Some  political  parties  merely  stand  pat. 
some  seek  to  win,  and  some  stand  for  great 
ideals.  1  pick  my  markets  and  horse  by  the 
same  rule:  never  got  much  good  yet  out  of  a 
strong  horse  with  bad  traits. 

Ain't  no  harm  in  educating  your  retail  dealer 
to  the  good  points  of  your  stuff  that  he  sells. 
If  you  talk  em  up  to  him  enough,  he'U  sort 
of  catch  the  idea  and  talk  'em  to  his  customers. 
Your  name  on  the  package  will  do  the  rest. 


ohn  Deere  Implements 

Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


TWC  TPADC  riADK  OF  QUALITY 

nwjt  rArtOuS  St  cooo  w^t'^EKTS 


R  &  V  "Triumph" 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse- 
tjuwer. 

Easily  started,  smooth-running,  depend, 
able.  Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 
Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased. 
Best  type  of  magneto  on  the  market. 
Portable  and  stationary  engines. 


Light 
Well  Built 
Durable 
Neat 
Compact 


-THE  RflOT.'.VflNDERVOORT  CNCR.CO E«;rn5tl«£ 


R  &  V  "Triumph"  Engines  can  be  fur- 
nished in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper- 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for  its 
good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 

Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

the  convenience  and  money-saving 
points  of  a  gasolene  engine.  Get 
this  book  and  see  how  you  can 
make  your  work  easier.  Lower 
left-hand  comer  of  advertise- 
ment tells  you  how  "to  get 
these  booka." 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows 


Flexible 

spring 

pressure 


Is  the  only  spring-pressure  harrow,  and, 
therefore,  only  flexible  harrow  built.  Spring- 
pressure  secures  greater  penetrating  power 
and  more  thorough  cultivation.  Instant 
leveling  for  all  conditions  enables  operator 
to  keep  all  discs  cutting  an  even  depth. 
High,  solid  steel  gang  frames  make  it  ejrtra 
stiff  and  strong,  and  give  extra  clearance. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
SppiI  Rpil«  "^^^ 

uccu  ticud  pare  your  seed  beds 
for  a   bigger  and   better  crop 
yield.  You'll  profit  by  reading 
this  interesting  little  booklet. 
Lower  left-hand  comer  of  ad. 
tells  you  how  "to  get  these 
books." 


Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

Illustrates    and  de- 
scribes the  most  com- 
plete line  of  farm 
implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and 
use  them  under 
varying  condi- 
tions   It  has  a 
practical  ency- 
clopedia for 
the  farm,  and 
is  worth  dol- 
lars to  you. 


^5? 


10  Uei  inese  DOOna  stating  which  books 
you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free. 
To  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them" 
ask  us  for  Package  No.  X71. 


There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is 
stronger,  more  durable  and  of  lighter 
draft  than  any  other.   This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  a  Bridge 

Entirely  of  steel  I-beams,  channels 
and  angles,  solidly  held  together  with 
large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great 
pressure. 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  service. 
Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear  is 
practically  one  solid  piece  that  can  not 
come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that  are 
trussed  and  made  with  a  tension,  the 
strongest  known  wheel  construction. 
Every  spoke  is  staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 
_  Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or  bottom  of  the  wheel  it  always  car- 
nes  Its  share  of  the  load.  Wheels  on  a  Davenport  wagon  wiK  stand  up  and  work  indefinitely. 

Roller  Bearings 

That  roller  bearings  reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded.    Of  the  various  styles,  the 
straight  roller  bearing  is  the  simplest  and  most  successful.   They  are  practically  everlasting. 
For  this  wagon,  the  straight  roller  bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight.  Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is  equipped  with 
Straight  roller  bearings,  it  is  of  light  draft.  h  ^ _  u 

When  the  Going  is  Hard  ?„*^i^ter'i£^ 

ing  little  booklet  on  the  wagon  question. 
It  contains  twenty-six  of  the  best  arti- 
cles on  wagons  that  have  been  written 
See  lower  left-hand  comer  of  this  ad- 
The  Roller  Bearing  vertisemeut  for  how  "to  get  these  books.' 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 


Dunham  Roller-Bearing 
Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 


AU  Steel 
Iiand  .Boiler 


Three 
Sectiona 


The  Leading  Potato  Planter  in 
AU  Potato  Growing  Sections 

Accuracy  in  a  Potato  Planter  is  the 
prime  essential.  This  is  found  in  the 
Aspinwall  Planter  —  a  machine  that  is 
staunchly  built,  will  do  good  work  and  is 
easily  handled. 

CONVENIENTLY  OPERATED 

Both  feed  and  coverer  tension  are  regu* 
~lated  from  the  seat.  No  removal  of  bolts — 
simply  turning  the  thumbscrew  does  the 
work. 

All  parts  are  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear 
automatically  when  lowering  the  plow  for 
work  or  raising  it  at  the  end  of  each  row. 

This  machine  plants  a  greater  range  of 
seed,  as  to  size  and  shape,  does  it  easier 
and  with  less  friction  and  wear,  than  any 
planter  of  its  kind. 

DOUBLE  ROW  PLANTER 

A  double  row  machine  is  made  with 
extra  large  hopper  capacity. 

Either  single  or  double  row  planters  may 
be  equipped  with  fertilizer  attachment. 

The  Aspinwall  is  absolutely  the  only 
machine  that  will  plant  potatoes  of  any 
size  without  adjustments. 

Tlifl  PnMn  Suggestions  from  those 
ine  rOiaiO  making  a  study  of  the 
crop.    How  to  rid  the  plant  of  in- 
sects;  how  to  plant  ijotatoes;  the 


—..-^■KtV.  care  of  the  crop,  and  how  to  dig 
tS'      «,  them.    You  will  find  it  a  great 
^     V,  help  in   making  your  potato 
V        crop.   Lower  left-hand  comer 
of  ad.  tells  you  how  "to  get 
i-i-i,  n  these  books." 


Dunham  Land  Rollers,  Packers,  Pulveriz- 
ers, and  Sub-Surface  Packers  are  made  for 
every  purpose  and  all  soU  conditions.  Only 
first-class  material  enters  into  their  constmc- 
tion  and  they  do  good  work  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

Light  Draft— Roller  Bearings 

The  Dunham  Pulverizers,  Packers  and 
Rollers  are  the  only  ones  today  equipped 
with  Roller  Bearings.  The  bearings  revolve 
in  the  end  bracket  casting  and  the  axle  in 
turn  revolves  within  the  bearing.  All  bear- 
ings furnished  with  hard  grease  cups. 

Dirt  proof  caps  fit  snugly  into  the  shoulder 
on  the  end  bracket  castings,  completely 
covenng  the  end  of  the  axle  and  making 
the  roller  bearing  construction  absolutely 
dirt-proof.    Do  Good  Work 

Dunham  Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 
will  break  up  the  lumps,  smooth  off  the  field 
and  give  a  perfect  foundation  for  a  full  even 
growing  crop. 

Abso- 

lutely      RHf      Buns  U  per  cent 
^i^'       l9M       easier  than  others 
proof 


Boiler  Bearing  CoDstractioa 

The  Roller  Bearing  Dunham^  oTk 

thiat  will  be   a  great  help  to 
you  in  preparing  your  land  for 
seed  this  spring.    It  contains 
suggestions  from  experienced 
men  on  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  for  the  seed, 
and  you  will  profit  by  get- 
ting this  book.  Lower 
left-hand  comer  of  ad.  tells 
you  how  "to  get  these  books." 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


It  is  to  your  advantage^ojnention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  fJglrfi»c- 
Bosch  Magneto.    11-in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657.650—885,536  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  VearA— Every  one  successful  as  manufac* 
turers  of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 

showing  photoeraphic  view  of  all 
gt  C^gtCiOgUC  models,  and  giving  you  thestand- 
ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  haTB  a  basiness  proposition  for  yoo.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car''  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn't  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood—if there  isn  t  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  Icdow. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Price  $3,150.00. 
Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base.  Presto-0 -Starter  and  electric  lighting 

system     Price  $1,850.00. 
Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base,  P rest O -Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 
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A  farmer 
wrote  these  books! 

—  a  man  who  knows  farming  from 
A  to  Z.  He  traveled  through  thous- 
ands  of  square  miles  of  the  best 
sections  in  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
along  the  Cotton  Belt  Route;  and 
found  out  where  the  real  farm  op- 
portunities were — the  kind  that  he, 
knew  you  would  like  to  hear  about. 

He  doesn't  generalize.  He  comes  right 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  tells  you  what 
Farmer  Tull  is  raising  —  shows  you 
actual  pictures  of  Farmer  Tull's  crops, 
etc.;  and  tells  you  what  the  same  kind 
of  land,  near  Tull's  place,  would  cost 
you  tiow.  He  got  the  personal  exper- 
iences of  scores  of  farmers  in  this  way; 
and  tooic  actual  photoa  of  their  placet. 
He  points  out  the  best  sections  for  wheat 
growing,  for  com,  fruit,  truck,  etc. — 
in  plain  wol-ds  he  sifts  the  whole  situa- 
tion down  to  a  point  where  you  can  say 
to  yourself  :  "There  is  the  most  likely 
locality  for  my  line  of  farming  —  I'll  go 
and  investigate."  (And  with  low  round 
trip  fares  via  Cotton  Belt  Route  twice 
each  month  your  trip  will  cost  mighty 
little.)    Send  a  postal  today  for 

Your  free  copies 

of  these  book*  — 115  farm  pictares 
asd  100  pages  of  farm  facts !  I  know 
you'U  be  glad  to  get  them.  Write  noto. 

E.  W.  LaBeaume,  Genl  Pass'r  Agent 
1467  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  F.oui«.  Mo. 

Steel,  Wood  and  lawn  ^  Rollers 

Nothing  to  Equal  ' 

1 -Horse  Cultivators, 
Mowers,  Rakes,Ted- 
ders,  1  to  20  H.  P. 
Gasolme  Engines, 
Feed  Cutters  with 
Crushers  andShred- 
ders.  Hand  and  Power 
S  hellers.  Ideal  Separators  (100 
tolOOObu.).  WoodSaws.  Send  forcatalog- 
ME8SIN6ER  MFG.CO.,  Tatani7tPa<*Box  5 


IARGAIN5  IN  SEEDS 


Bi 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  In  Surplus  stock  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  barjcaln  prices.  Don't  buy 
until  you  have  sden  our  beautiful  new  catalog  and 
bargain  list,  mailed  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
.Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Dept.i8      Des  MoIdcb,  Iowa 


Eggs  Sent  Safely  by  Parcel 
Post 

By  Walter  Going 
TTHE  first  week  of  the  parcel  post  brought 
me  to  recognize  its  value  as  a  money  and 
time  saver.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
weekly  trips  to  the  city,  about  eighteen  miles 
distant,  to  deliver  butter  and  eggs  to  my 
various  customers.  I  determined  to  give 
the  parcel  post  a  trial :  so,  having  picked 
three  separate  five-pound  packages  of  butter, 
I  was  pleased  when  I  was  told  that  it  would 
cost  me  only  twenty-seven  cents  to  send  it. 

Now  as  to  the  money  and  time  saving  of 
this  small  shipment.  The  trip  of  eighteen 
miles  to  the  city  and  back  would  have 
spoiled  one  day,  and  the  work  I  performed 
that  day  by  remaining  at  home  amounted  to 
at  least  eight  times  the  amount  paid  for  the 
shipment. 

I  have  also  shipped  eggs,  and  find  it  a  very 
safe  plan,  for  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
customer  a  few  days  later  stating  that  not 
one  egg  had  been  broken,  and  they  were  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  eggs  must  be  wrapped 
with  excelsior,  cotton  or  similar  material 
that  will  prevent  their  striking  other  eggs  or 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  container,  which 
must  be  made  of  double  corrugated  card- 
board, wood  or  metal,  to  prevent  damage  to 
other  mail  matter.  The  package  must  be 
plainly  marked  "Eggs." 

I  have  sent  several  other  articles,  and 
they  were  all  sent  profitably,  especially  farm 
products.  Sugar  and  other  groceries  are 
generally  a  few  cents  dearer  than  in  outside 
towns,  but  the  cost  of  shipping  would  briag 
the  price  up  equal  to  that  paid  at  the  country 
store.  Although  in  use  for  only  a  short 
time,  the  parcel  post  has  made  a  wonderful 
showing. 


Back  to  the  Sheepfold 

By  John  p.  Ross 
TTIE  fat  and  well-finished  sheep  and  lambs 
that  have  been  coming  to  market  for  the 
past  two  months  bear  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  bounteousness  of  the  har\"est  of  1912. 
Comparing  present  conditions  with  those 
which  compelled  breeders  and  feeders  to 
make  heavy  sacrifices  in  1911  and  drove  so 
lUany  of  them  out  of  the  business,  mis- 
takenly I  think,  the  present  prices  of  all 
things  woolly  must, tend  to  bring  many  of 
them  back  to  the  sheepfold.  The  way  in 
which  unfit  sheep  were  then  hurried  to  mar- 
ket reminded  me  of  an  old  saying  among 
English  sheepmen,  which,  though  said  jok- 
ingly, had  a  spice  of  truth  at  the  back  of 
it.  It  was  that  their  brethren  of  the  shep- 
herd's crook  over  here  made  it  a  rule  to  part 
with  their  flocks  as  they  did  with  their  Presi- 
dents— every  four  years.  But  this  easily 
caught  sort  of  panic  is  gone  and  past,  I 
hope,  never  to  return,  for  in  future  there 
will  always  be  two  strings  to  the  sheepman's 
bow — mutton  and  wool. 

The  Western  Wool  Clip  , 

Some  figures  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  \\'ool  Growers  afford  strong 
evidence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
wool  business  in  the  West.  In  Wyoming, 
for  instance,  the  fleece  on  nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  sheep  averaged  8 '4  pounds  in 
weight,  and  its  estimated  value  was  close  to 
$6,000,000.  The  clip  in  Montana,  although 
a  million  pounds  less  in  weight,  exceeded 
that  of  Wyoming  in  value  by  $900,000. 

As  regards  mutton,  a  Chicago  daily  paper 
complained  recentl3^  that  lamb  was  selling  at 
one  dollar  per  pound,  but  such  statements 
must  be  taken  with  a  big  grain  of  salt,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  start  enthusiasts  try- 
ing to  raise  hothouse  lambs  in  the  back 
parlor.    The  regular  prices  ruling  from  the 


RETURN  APRON     ENDLESS  APRON 
AND  LOW  DOWN 

^   


Sol- 
id oak, 
Iruiitd 

frame;* 

and  worm  f  lar ' 
•pros  driTO,ca- 
caied,  raat  ia  oil; 
wood  or  itaol  whitlt. 


So 
•implc 
a  boy  can 
mo  them. 
Apron  works 
OTcr  ckillcd  roll- 
art.   Wide  (eat, 
'comfortable  foot  real. 


Appleton  Manure  Spreader*  always  give  long  service;  spread  even, 
pull  easy;  because  they  are  perfectly  designed  and  honesdy  con- 
structed. An  Appleton  Manure  Spreader  is  a  profitable  machine 
for  you  to  buy.  Its  use  keeps  your  laind  healthy  and  in  highest  pro- 
ductive condition— that  means  paying  crops.  Write  today  for  Fiee 
Catedog  illustrating  and  describing  our  10  styles. 

A  complete  line  of  machines  id  itock  io  your  laiiliHy« 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  293  Fwgo  St,,  Batam,  DL 


CAHOON  SEEQ  SOWER 


Hu  the  ODly  discharcer  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  nut  atcainst  his  person.  Years  of  tise  all  OTer  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  wwcr  made.  Sows 
all  srain  or  Kra.ss  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel.  Iron,  brass  and  heavy  can- 
vas. Wide  breastplate  makes  It  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  In  Enellsh, 
French.  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  In  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.   Order  today,  for  It  is  warranted  to  eive  satisfaction. 

"  Even  sscding  brings  good  reaping." 
COODEXl.  COMPANY.    S4  Main  Street.  Antrim,  MLB. 


middle  of  February  have  been  quite  as  high 
as  any  wise  sheepman  would  w^ant  to  see 
them. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  sheep  market  is 
the  way  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  lessen- 
ing of  late.  It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago 
when  it  was  hard  to  find  even  well-finished 
and  desirable  wethers  selling  at  over  S4.50. 
while  fat  ewes  were  a  drug  on  the  market. 
At  the  same  time  lambs  were  bobbing  up  and 
down  between  ?S  and  S9. 

High  Prices  for  Feeders  Prevail 

Early  in  last  month  the  older  sheep  of 
both  classes  began  to  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
especially  by  the  packers,  prime  aged  weth- 
ers going  as  high  as  $6.35.  prime  ewes  S5.75. 
and  SO-pound  yearlings  from  S6.50  to  $7.50. 
As  to  feeders,  prices  unheard  of  before  were 
paid  ;  buyers  snatching  lambs  from  the  pack- 
ers at  $7.75,  and  in  some  cases  even  $8. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  feed  is  far 
more  plentiful  than  are  the  mouths  to  fill 
with  it. 

Figures  taken  from  the  recently  completed 
list  of  estimates  of  the  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  country  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  year 
show  a  decrease  of  880.000  sheep  from  those 
of  1911.  Notwithstanding  this,  their  aggre- 
gate value  in  1912  was  $202,779,000,  as 
against  $181,170,000  in  1911.  During  the 
same  period  cattle  decreased  $1,452,000,  and 
hogs  S4. 232. 000.  These  figures  seem  to 
presage  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  and  { 
should  set  breeders  of  all  classes  of  live 
stock  on  their  mettle. 

Danger  from  Parasitic  Worms 

As  spring  approaches,  the  ewes  with  their 
lambs  will  soon  be  leaving  the  yards  for  the 
pastures,  and  unless  proper  precautions  are 
taken  they  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  cer- 
tain dangers.  One  of  the  most  common  and 
harmful  of  these  to  the  lambs  is  that  of 
becoming  infested  with  parasitic  worms  to  ; 
which  the  ewes  commonly  become  a  prey  on 
the  fall  pastures.  While  in  the  yards,  they 
void  many  of  these  in  their  excreta,  and 
cough  and  sneeze  out  others.  On  account 
of  the  nature  of  their  food  lambs  kept  in 
yards  are  not  in  much  danger  of  becoming 
infected,  but  on  the  pastures  it  is  different. 
Many  of  the  various  kinds  of  worms  thus  ; 
dropped  among  the  young  grass  have  a  ■ 
faculty  for  grawling  an  inch  or  two  up  the 
stalks,  and  are  eaten  by  the  close-biting 
lambs.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  vhy 
constant  change  of  pasture  is  so  desirable 
for  sheep,  and  why  pastures  become  "sheep- 
sick." 


A  Strong  Eastern  Demand  for 
Hogs 

By  Lloyd  K.  Brown 

'  I  "riE  hog  market  has  maintained  its  strong, 
healthy  condition,  and  the  fresh-meat 
trade  has  been  its  controlling  factor.  With 
the  industrial  world  active,  there  has  been 
ample  employment  for  labor,  and  the  hungry 
and  well-paid  laborer  is  a  heavy  meat-eater. 
The  price  worked  upward  until  the  S8.50 
mark  was  reached  at  Chicago  because  of  a 
gradually  dwindling  supply.  This  figure 
seemed  to  have  an  influence  in  drawing  hogs 
marketward.  and  the  increased  supply  was 
enough  to  stop  the  advancing  price,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  a  decline. 

Feeding  has  become  so  profitable  that 
buyers  have  appeared  on  the  market  for 
hogs  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  country  for 
feeding  purposes.  This  incurs  a  cholera 
risk,  but  the  buyers  seem  to  be  willing  to 
incur  this  risk  under  the  present  relation- 
ship of  the  prices  of  corn  and  hogs. 

Eastern  shipping  demand  has  remained 
strong,  sometimes  taking  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  offering?  and  speculators  have  been 
activa  buyers.  Under  these  conditions  the 
packers  have  but  little  control  over  the 
prices.  Their  operations  show  no  particular 
change,  but  little  product  is  being  put  away 
in  the  cellars,  and  nearly  everything  is  going 
to  supply  the  fresh-meat  demand.  This 
means  a  hand-to-mouth  business,  but  at 
present  a  profitable  one. 

The  Cholera  Situation  is  Serious 

The  conditions  in  the  cholera-stricken  dis- 
tricts have  not  improved  :  rather,  they  have 
become  more  serious,  with  large  areas  in- 
cluded. What  is  needed  is  a*conceited  state 
and  federal  action  to  control  it,  and  until 
then  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  free  from 
its  ravage*.  The  seriousness  of  the  present 
condition  has  stimulated  considerable  agita- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  real 
good  will  result. 

The  advance  in  price  which  has  been  reg- 
istered has  placed  the  market  on  the  level 
where  it  was  in  the  early  fall.  The  $7  pre- 
diction of  the  packers  amounted  to  a  decline 
in  December  to  a  low  point  of  $7.15,  and 
there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  rise 
since  then.  Whatever  hogs  there  are  now 
remaining  in  the  country  have  been  well  ftd. 
and  they  will  be  marketed  only  as  they  be- 
come ripe. 

Somewhat  heavier  receipts  can  be  expected 
during  the  clearance  previous  to  the  opening 
of  field-work,  but  I  look  for  lighter  receipts 
when  all  the  forces  are  busy  with  the  crop- 
work.  Indications  are  that  breeding  opera- 
tions will  be  heavy  this  next  season,, except 
where  the  cholera  risk  is  too  great. 


Easy  Pumping 

Have  yoM  had  to  depend  on  the  wind 
for  pumping  water?  The  wind  is  uncer- 
tain—the right  way  is  with  a 

lih.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

You'n  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save 
a  of  time  and  work — youT!  have  an  esgine 
that  win  do  yo(ff  pumfsis  m  a  shoit  time  and 
be  ready  for  general  service  the  rest  oi  the  day. 
To  make  pumfHng  do  job  at  afl,  hitch  this 
engme  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

Then  all  yoar  pumping  troubles  go.  Yoa 
have  a  real  outBt  at  a  very  slight  cc*X. 

RiHsely-Olds  Fngimt  are  strong  and  simpie 
— Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too. 

Think  the  combination  over — see  if  it 
wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 

The  Rumely-Okk  3  b.p.  Easine  will  handle 
a  Ittffger  job — we  have  them  in  aD  Kzes,  staticm- 
ary,  skid  mounted  or  portable — so  we're  sure  to 
meet  your  requirements,    and  we  have  the 
proper  pumpmg  outfit  for  each  size. 
^rik/or  the  Oldi  Engine  Data-Book  No.  344, 
and  the  special  folder  on  Rumely  Pamp 
Jacks— cak  name  of  our  nearest  dealer, 
RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO, 
(Incorporated) 
Pw)€r'Farmntg  Madmery 

La  Porte,  Ind.  552 


Know  You're  Right 

Weigh  your  grain,  stock  and  coal  yourself  and 
know  positively  you're  getting  a  square  deal. 


The  McDonald  Pitless  Scale 

wdghs  accurately  every  day  in  the  year. 

Prrtected  bearings  cannot  freeze.    No  pit 
required  —  everything  above  grotmd. 
Steel  frame — steel  joisfs — 10  year  guarantee. 
D.  S.  Standard.   Used  for  weighing 
U.S.  Mails.  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealers  sell  them. 
FREE  BOOKIET.  Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  42       MOLINE.  III. 


B>fi  FREE  BOOK  on 


HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

"Alfalfa— AVonder  Crop,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
iust  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  Rowing  secured  from  many 
sources;  United  States  Government,  State  E.Tperi- 
ment  Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc- 
cessful growers.  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convincejou  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re- 
sults from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant  It  tells  yoo  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don't  put  it  oii — write  for  free  book  today. 
BILLOWAT  B80t..S0IMAI  CO.,  BOX  744  %  WITULQO.  IA. 


OFfj^EASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besiiles  your  regular 
farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  veil  100  ft.  deer 
in  10  hoars.    One  man  can  run  it; 
a  team  operate^*  it  and  easily  niovet 
it  over  any  roatl.    Bore*  cverrthin* 
cept  hard  rock,  and  it  drills  that- 
^  tower  or  staking;   rotate?  ite 
own  drill.  Kasyterm*;  write 
for  c;ital<^. 

Lisle  Mfg.  Co. ' 
Box  566,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Orlfflna]  Mt.  eUrad  Hydraallc  Prm 

produces  mere  cider  from  less 
arplfH  than  anj  other  and  is  a 
BU;  MOXETMAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  41X1  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider   evaporator*,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CAlALOGrF  FREE 
THE  HYDSATTLIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 
126  Uncoln  At*.,   Mt.  GUaad,  Ohio. 


Bigger  Silo 

Cut  one  half  off  T>  £iM.^ 

ttlfr  fee<linsf  work 

Dig    ^Ud^  with  the  Uintre  Door  Silo.  Doors 
Rnnlr  operate  on  hinges.  Write 

DUUIL  for  our  cataJos  on 

FREE  ^ 


Two  f  nmoqs  makes.  Best  coo* 
Istmction  in  both. 

«Mdi  BrM.  Slim  «  Mtf.  Ca. 
il  Ifllc*  ImeuK 

^L*Minc.  Mich  ,  Mm»r»fUe.  5lo-,3n»D^ 
wUv.insa  .OdftrbpUa.lB.-B.  SC.  _ 
,L«ali.  III..  TaiMkm,  £mB.,  UxiaflMB,  &J, 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 
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Johnson's 
New  Book 

Shows  You  the 
SURE  WAY  to 

Chicken  Profits 

I  It  tells  what  the  Johnsons  have  learned 
by  17  years  experience  and  by  millions  of 
letters  received  from  their  400,000  custom- 
ers. It's  a  home-made  book— plain,  practi- 
cal and  full  of  helpful  hints.  You  will  enjoy 
reading  Johnson's  1913  book.  It  means  money 
to  you.  Send  for  it  now.  Johnson's 

Old  Trusty 

is  tbe  incubator  that  made  artifi- 
cial batching  a  success  for  the 
masses.  Sold  direct  from  maker 
to  user,  price  le^s  than  SIO,  freight 
prepaid  East  of  Rockies,  and  that 
far  if  ynn  live  beyond.  30  to 
90  days'  trio.l.  10  year  guarantee. 

Kead  the 
Old  Trusty 
Book.  It 


is  worth 
810  to  any- 
o  u  e,  but 
sent  free. 
Address  a 
postal  noio. 


an  iEa  rn  a  -Com!  iLiving; 
naisjng  Poultry  r"^^"-'^"^^ 


Cut  down  lirin]2€spenae3 — raise  poultry  foi 


your  o 


.ml  for  sale  to  nsishttore.  Thou* 


eonds  Tiriike  ui'mer  this  ^ray  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Life  Producers — LifePreserrcrs 

Why  -loM't  7011  ilo  the  same?  Leara  h 
Raiie  4.S  f»ut  of  5u  l.'tucks" — lOe.  Ca' 


Des  Moiae^  Incabator  Co.,  *  61  Second  St.* 


easT  it  is  to  start.   Booklet  "How  to 
"  FREE.    Write  today.  Addreaa 

Des  Moines,  la. 


Get  a  Yesterlaid  hatch 

of  vigorous,  heavy-laying  Ranged  Raised 
Leghorns.  95Cc  fertility!  Ordered  by  15 
Experiment  Stations!  Special  introduc- 
tory offer  on  30-egg  orders  includes 
,  "Poultrology"  —  most  valuable  poultry 
_  book  published.  144  pages;  70  pictures. 
Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms,  Dept  28,  Pacific,  Mo. 

{  Pure-Bred 
J  Chickens, 

 ,  „.,,.  „,  Eggs,  Dogs 

'  and  Incubators,  All  at  Low  Prices, 
Bend  4o.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 
W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  93B,  Mankato,  MIno. 

PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Walsr  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  eggs  in  season.  Send  2c 
for  mv  valuable  illustrated  descriptive 
Poultry  Book  for  1913. 

Write  Henry  Plllo,    Boi  627,    Freeporl,  III. 


M Best  Paying  Varieties  J 
packs,  Geese,  Turkey6,  Eg 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Lov 


WE  PAY$80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
euaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY.  X600  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


ECCSFOR  H^^TCH  I NC 


From  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Greatest  I 
Egg  layers.  Biggest  money-making  strains.  I 
Prices  Low.  Don't  Buy  An  Egg  till  you  I 
Eee  our  Circular,  mailed  for  2  cents.   Write  today.  1 

Farmer's  Poultry  Co.  Bx  37,  IVlankato,Minn.  I 

3lf  ADIFTIPQ     poultry,  pigeons  ducks,  geese,  water 
VfllllC  I  lElOg  fo^I.  ^Incabators.   Feed  and  supplies, 
atalogiie  4 cents.    Missouri  Sunalj  Co.,  Dept.  XS,  KirkiTood,  Mo. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Oar  specialty.  Laadingr  vmzietieB  para  brvd  ebiekena.  tor- 
keya.  ducks  and  ee«8e.  Priio  winners.  Best  stock  and 
esgs. Lowest  pricea.oldeit  farm, 38th  year.  Fine  catalos 

H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  54 .  Det  Moinet,  la 


SU  A  D  I  CT!  C  Q  guaranteed  pure  bred  fowls,  prize  stock,  at 
YAiIIlIILw    farmers"  prices.    Beautiful  80  page  cata- 


gue  mailed  for  ic.    C.  M.  Atwood, 


Box21. 


DUNDEE.  MINN. 


Poultry  Paper 


44-124  page  periodical, 
up  to  date;  tells  all  you 
want  to  know  about 
care  and  management  of  poultry  lor  pleasure 
or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry  Advocate,    Dept.  90,    Sjrracuae,  N.  T. 


[liberal  income  for  hustlers 

A  liberal  income  is  guaranteed  to  the 
right  sort  of  workers.  Such  are  some 
of  the  inducements  for  you  to  handle 
the  biggest  money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine  op- 
portunity for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.  You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Farm  and  Fireside,   Springfield,  Ohio 


A  WonderfuUnver  ! 

X-Ra;  '  .    .  ;| 

One  Gallon  ok  Oil  to  a  rtatch 


Requires  Only  One  Filling  of  Lamp 

X-RAY  Incubator  has  its  lamp  underneath 
—square  in  tie  center— and  ko<  on  the  side! 
Thus  it  is  the  only  oh«  with  perfect  heating 
system.  Egg-chamber  is  always  at  proper 
temperature— there's  no  cold  side.  Oil  tank 
holds  4  to  8  quarts  of  oil— but  only  4  quarts 
are  needed  for  an  entire  hatch.  Lamp  is 
fllledjust  OHCC.  Kot  every  day.  Automatic  trip  — 
exclusive  X-Ray  patent— cuts  down  flame  at  bur- 
ner when  epg-chamber  gets  too  hot.  No  excess 
beat  escapee— 80  only  one  gallon  o£  oil  Is  needed. 

X-Ray  Incubator 

Buitt  Different  From  Other  Machines 
— ^haslld  on  top, with  2doubIe-glass  panels. 
Thermometer  is  aifuays  insight.  To  ven- 
tilate or  turn  eggs  simply  raise  glass  top, 
Eggs  are  never  removed  from  X-Ray 
X-Ray  is  only  one  made  on  right  prln* 
clple  with  lamp  where  It  should  l&e. 
Send  TODAY  for  Free  Book! 
Write  now  for  our  new  1913  boob 
No.  52    Get  all  facts. 
We  vay  the  freight, 
X-Ray 

Incubator  Co. 

Wayne,  Nebraska. 


I       Poultry-Raising  I 


The  First  "Ladies"  of  the 
Land 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

AN  ARTICLE  in 

F.\RM     AND  FlRE- 

*■  SIDE  for  January 
18th,  on  "Testing  the 
American  Hen,"  de- 
scribed liow  the  egg- 
laying  contests  at  the 
Connecticut  and  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Sta- 
tions  were  conducted. 

Here  are  some  of  the 
"first  ladies  in  the 
land''  who  took  part  in 
the  contests,  speaking 
of  course  in  poultry 
terms.  All  of  the  birds  shown  were  excep- 
tional layers. 


Device  for  keeping 
water  pure 


Lady  Showyou  and  her  mate 

Above  is  a  photograph  of  Lady  Showyou, 
a  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  best  laying 
hen  in  the  Missouri  Egg-Laying  Contest  last 
year.  With  her  is  the  cockerel  mated  with 
her  during  the  breeding  season.  When  pho- 
tographed, this  hen  had  laid  59  eggs  in  that 
many  consecutive  days.  Her  production 
for  the  year  was  281  eggs,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  contest  she  was  sold  to  J.  W.  Bell  of 
Chicago  for 


Canadian  White  Wyandottes  which 
averaged  213.8  eggs  each  during 
the  year. 

The  pen  of  Canadian  White  Wyandottes 
illustrated  above  finished  second  in  the  Con- 
necticut Egg-Laying  Contest.  These  hens 
laid  an  average  of  213.8  eggs  each. 


Making  Poultry  Pay  From 
the  Start 

By  S.  O.  Bullivant 
'T'HIS  is  my  first  year's  record  of  a  small 
poultry  business,  from  November  1,  1911, 
to  November  1,  1912  : 

To  128  April  and  May  pullets,  at  $1.. $128.00 
To  72  July  1st  pullets,  at  75  cents.  .  .  54.00 
To  total  expense,  exclusive  of  labor.  420.00 

Total   $602.00 

By    eggs    sold    diiring    year,  2,038 

dozen   $353.01 

By  eggs  used  in  family   30.51 

By  poultry  sold  during  year  and  used  122.08 
By  190  pullets,  Mav  1st  to  10th.  at 

$1  each   ^  190.00 

By  130  one-year-old  hens,  at  60  cents* 

each    78.00 

Total   $973.60 

Credit  by  balance  for  caring  for  the 

flock   $371.60 

The  income  from  each  hen  was  practically 
$1.86  after  paying  all  expenses,  except  labor 
in  caring  for  them,  which  did  not  take  one- 
fourth  of  my  time,  and  my  time  would  not 
be  worth  much  at  ordinary  labor,  as  I  am  in 
my  sixty-ninth  year. 

I  got  good  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry, 
getting  practically  the  New  York  quotations 
for  the  highest  grade  of  fancy  selected  eggs 
and  got  more  than  the  New  York  quotations 
for  ordinary  poultry,  I  keep  White  Leg- 
horns, which  are  splendid  layers,  and  I  am 
in  the  business  for  eggs. 

Eggs  averaged  a  fraction  over  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  dozen  for  the  year.  My  hens 
averaged  132  eggs  each  from  November  1, 
1911,  to  November  1,  1912. 

My  hens  are  housed  in  a  two-story  house 
sixteen  by  forty  feet.  The  roost  and  main 
feeding-room  are  below,  the  nests  and 
scratching-room  above,  with  an  easy  in- 
clined walk  three  feet  wide  for  them  to  go 
back  and  forth. 

Green  Food  is  Fed  Liberally 

I  keep  water  and  food  before  them  at  all 
times.  I  feed  no  wet  mash.  The  rations  are 
cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats  ^two  parts 
of  measured  corn,  one  part  wheat  and  one 
part  oats).  A  dry  mash  of  equal  parts  by 
measure  of  beef-scraps,  corn-meal,  gluten- 
meal  and  mixed  feed  is  kept  before  them  in 
hoppers  all  the  time.  I  feed  green  stuff,  as 
I  do  not  have  a  free  range.  In  the  spring 
the  first  green  stuff  is  grass,  which  I  cut 
fine. 

Fine-cut  grass  can  be  fed  to  young  chicks 
after  they  are  a  week  old,  and  I  consider  it 
very  important  that  they  have  it  every  day 
or  something  to  take  its  place.  They  always 
get  it  in  its  natural  state. 

I  sow  a  patch  of  oats  early  and  cut  them 
when  the  grass  gets  tough.  I  raise  early 
cabbage,  and  as  soon  as  I  cut  them  for  sale 
I  feed  them  cabbage  leaves,  of  which  they 
are.  very  fond.  I  also  feed  green  clover  cut 
up  fine.  I  have  second-crop  cabbage  in 
plenty  that  grows  from  the  stumps  of  the 
early  cabbage  until  cold  weather.  I  also 
raise  mangel-wurzels  for  a  winter  supply  of 
green  stuff. 


The  fowls  and  their  keeper  were  the 
best  of  friends 

Here  is  an  interesting  scene  of  a  pen  of 
Black  Orpingtons  'receiving  a  little  soft 
mash  as  an  appetizer  at  the  Missouri  Egg- 
Laying  Contest.  Note  the  good  terms  ex- 
isting between  the  feeder  and  his  charges, 
also  the  mixed-grain  self-feeder  near  his 
elbow. 


The  pen  which  won  the  medal  for 
spring  laying 

This  group  of  five  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  the  Connecticut  Egg-Laying  Contest  won 
the  medal  awarded  for  highest  production 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May. 
This  pen  laid  845   eggs  during  the  year. 


Delivered  K 


Usual  price  25c  each 

but  we  offer  two  for  25c  as  a 
special  inducement  to  get  you 
acquainted  with 

PURINA 

CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

— a  dry  mash  composed  of  alfalfa, 
corn  meal,  bran,  middlings, 
granulated  meat,  linseed  meal  and 
charcoal,  the  great  egg  mash  and 

GROWING  FEED 

for  baby  chicks.  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  produces  tender  and 
plump  broilers  at  an 
early  age  and 
advances  the  egg 
laying  period  from  2 
to  5  weeks.  Clip 
Col.  Purina's  head 
from  a  bag  of  Purina 
Chicken  Chowder 
and  send  it  to  us, 
with  25c,  and  we'll 
ship  you  the  Ivoo 
galvanized  iron  drinking  foun- 
tains, delivered /ree. 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  sold  by  the 
leading  dealers  and  grocers.  If  your  gro- 
cer cannot  supply  you,  ask  him  to  order  a 
supply  including  Purina  Chicken  Chow- 
der from  his  jobber. 

POULTRY  BOOK  FREE 

For  yO|Ur  dealer's  name  I  will  send 
you  this  48-page  Poultry  Book,  con- 
taining plans  of  houses,  breeding  and 
feeding  charts,  space  for  daily  egg 
records,  cures  of  diseases,  etc., and  full 
instructions  on  how  to  successfully 
raise  baby  chicks.    Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 
845  South  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis 


^913  BOOK 


Tells  about  the  incubator  It  toofc  19 
years  to  perfect.  Shows  why  it  beats 
others  in  25  different  ways.  Tells  facta 
you  ought  to  know  before  you  buy  anj// 

incubator  at  any       — — ■  — 

price  anywliereA 
Kead    about  the| 

TRIUMPH 

Incubator  leader  of  the  year. 
Builtforalifetimeserv  ice— big 

jTh&tches  aura.  Redwood  case,  Easawood  In- 
f  ner  walls,  dead  air  apace,  aabeatos  lined.  IWW 
I  Double  beating  B^stem,  double  regulating,  perfect  ventilatloi 
I  Has  gTcatestimprovementa  eTermado  inincubator.  Book  prorea  1 
it.    Surpriac  on  price  eaveB  you  35.00  or  more.    Write  me  ft 
poatal  now.'Getmy  boot.  Read  tbe  facta.  Then  decide.  Address 
'  ^R.  F.  Neubert,   Bos  785       Mankato,  Minn. 

Slxtv  Page  Catalogue  Free.  60  Best  Varieties.  Poultry, 
Ducks.  Geese.  Turkeys  and  Hares.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls. 

EagS  for  Hatching.        H.  S.  ^(Il  KEH.  Km  .ill.  Selloi-svill,^  - 


Urs.  M.  J.  Clifton 
of  Oklahoma 


Mr.  F.E.  Bennett 
olOhio 


Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Don't  Trail  Along 
Join  These  Prize  Winners 
Witha  World's  Champion 

i^j  Belle  City  ^^55 

Be  a  winner— not  a  trailer.  Get  cftampionsAip  hatches 
—not  the  ordinary  kind.  Thousands  of  others  are  doing 
it.  You  can  too.  My  Belle  City  incubator  makes  it  easy 
It  ia  a  proven  success.   It  has  won  Six  World's  Cham 

rionships,  with  100  joer  cent  hatches  for  people  who  never 
efore  owned  any  incubator.   It  Is  now  being  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  because  ft  meets  their  re- 
quirements.   Think  of  it!    $7.55  buys  the  incabator 
that  has  proved  its  money  making  power.   I  couldn't  make 
a  better  batcher  if  I  asked  $100  for  it.  I  give  yoa 

1, 2  or  3  Months'  Home  Test 
and  10  Year  Guarantee 

—I  pay  the  freight.  If  not  satisfactory  I  refund  all  your 
money.  I  can  do  this  because  my  machines  make  good.  My 
140-Egg  Belle  City  World's  Championship  Incubator  has 
everything  worth  having  in  and  on  an  incubator— simy^le, 


'nerfect  self-reealator,  correct  hot  water  heating  Bystem,  copper  tank  ana  Doner, 
flfetv  laSiD;  doable  walls  and  double  door,  with  dead  air  space  all  over,  roomy 
nursery  strong  egg  tray.  "Tycos"  thermometer,  egg  tester,  bomer,  funnel,  every- 
thing yo'n  need  including  valuable  instruction  book  on  operation,  hatching  ana  care 
The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  as  perfect  as  my  Incubator— 140-chick  siie-- 
the  only  double-walled,  hot  water,  top-heat  brooder  made— has  metal 
safety  lamp  and  burner,  wire  runway  yard  with  platform.  Absolutely 
the  most  perfect  chick  raiser  made  today.   Price,  $4.85.  C 

140-Egg  Belle  City  Incubator  Q-f  I  CA 
DOIH  140-Cbick  BeUe  City  Brooder  9J.X*9V 

—all  freight  prepaid,  east  of  Rockies,  that  far  if  yon  live  beyond.  Order 
both  macliines  together  and  save  90c  by  so  doing.  I  guarantee  to  ship  on 
day  order  is  received,  from  warehouse  nearest  you.  This  Paper  woujd 
not  take  this  advertisement  if  I  didn't  treat  my  customers  right. 

rknHA«  Mrt«»f  —direct  from  this  advertisement, 
Uraer  I>l  O  W  in  &  hurry-or  send  me  a  postal  for 
my  portfolio  of  World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts.  It 
gives  just  the  facts,  figures  and  information  you  need  to 
start  you  right  and  keep  you  right,  to  make  the  biggest 
poultry  profits.  Address  me  personally,  lim  Rohan,  Pres., 

Bene  City  Incnbator  Co..  Box  100  Radne.  Wis. 


All 
Freigllt 
Pre- 
paid 
East  of 
Rockies 
—That 
Far  If 
You 

Live  Beyond. 
Sliipped  Quick 
from  St.  Paul. 
Kansas  Citj^.  Buf- 
falo or  Racine. 
Send  Order  Now 
of  chicks.  Price,  S7.SS> 
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GET  IT 


Before  buying 
any  kind  of  an  in- 
c  a  bat  or,  at  any 
price,  from  any 
bodT.  pet  my  ms  offer  on 
the  IDEAL.     Last  year  I 
broke  the  record  for  low 
  price  on  efficient,  depend- 
able incubator.  Tbieyear  I'm  going  still  further. 

I'm  Going  to  Pay  the  Freight— Give  You  An  Un- 
quaFrfted  Guarantee— Incbjde  Every^ing 

V.  .::ea  irnting,  teli  rne  what  size  incubator  you  are  inter- 
ested iaajid  I'U  send  yoa  mv  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTffY  BOOK  FREE.  Describe  Standaid  Bred 
Pouitrv-,  tells  how  to  become  successfui  and  other 
raliiabie  information.  Easily  worth  f  1^,  Because  it 
contains  advertising,  you  get  it  FREE.  Ask  tor  copy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  31    Rockford.  Illinois 


Incnbator  $750 

/eU  made,  double-wafer  recrnlatnr.          _  . 


Frefgttt  Paid 
Eistof  BflduM 


WeU  made,  double-wafer  retnlator, 
high  legs,  deep  nursery,  egg-tester, 
lamp,  thermometer,  complete  with 
simple  directions,  set  up  ready  to  run.  30  days  tiiaL 
SatisJaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  130-chick 
Komon-teusc  Brooder  alone,  $4. 

Hatches  Over  90% 

with  least  care  and  expense. 
Our  customers'  experi- 
ence proves  this. 
Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together,  $10.50.  Order  direct 
or  send  tonight  for  Free  Book. 
JComon  -  Sease  lDcai>ator  Co. 
Box  73,  lUcioe,  Wis.  3 


125Eggliictibator$ 
and  Brooder  ^^JS^ 

If  ord«red  tosether. 

Freight  p&id  e&sl  of 
Rockies.  Hotwfcter, 
copper  tanks,  doable 
waU=,  ^  doable  g!a»e 
doors.  Fre«  catalog 
dMCribe,   B  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bqx  88  Racine,  Wis. 


YOUR  HENS  Farmers  ami  Fanciers 

lUUn  nbllW  should  get  the  FREE  PODL- 

VAIIB  FIBII  TRY  BOOK  and  Catalogue 

lUUn  rAKM  written  by  ROBERT  ESSf" 


YOUR  MONEY 


well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Esgs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERIC.A.'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AKD 
BROODERS— i2.25  to  US  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Euex  Incubator  Co.,    83  Heary  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T, 


B       lae  pest  yen  cn  incsbtlcr  nlocc. 
B  Let      teU  jva  vbj  tba  B«U&bIe  15 
mm  tti«  safest  boy  vid  nreet  factch. 
H  TbefeiSB'Obetteiaeabatsrmid* 
■9  at  lay  pri««.     Ht  inacUd  aiiawtm  1 
H  •*  iMilbIa  bemM«n  mmA  BnvUnl 
Rf  triafi           Bopgy  back  if  act  cMi»- 
B  M.    SMd  te  cUaloc.  Writataittcltl. 
fff  J.  W.  HTSfiS,  Fkb.  RElUfiLS 
Bl^CUBATOS  ft  BEOOD£B  CO., 
^  £oz  B^l                  Qcocr.  lu. 
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Biggest  at  price— hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg  test- 
er safety  lamp.  Price  t7.K,  with  Brooder  S9.M. 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Order  from  this  ad 
on  oar  guarantee  or  write  for  our  big  free  book. 
PfOflres.lv.  iBcubrtor  Co.,  Bo«  142  Racine, Wis. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  ilmaiiBc  for  1913  has  224  p&ges  with  m&ny 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  aU 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  abont  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  alwut  poallry 
houses  and  how  to  baild  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  Ton  need  it.  Only  loc. 
C   C.   SHOEMAKER,   Box   962,   Freeport,  III. 


Poultry  Mone 


Grt  !a  line  for  :r<n]T8hax«  for  1913.  Our  big 
fr«  bock  "ProfiUbl.  Poaltry  acd  Ea  Pr^ 
ii-.^gii'*teliahow — lUtutzaiea  asd  dcMribes 

rVDUCD  C  •"CBATO 

I  i  nnAO  and  Broader 

hoo^  &U.d  with  MiocMMj  bf  pncliotl 
laiMvmd  latMt  wtboda.   S44  pa^M,  lilus- 
tznad.  Wrila  for  your  oopy  today.  Addreea 

n  Incubator  Co..  DeM. 


Hens  or  Incubators? 

By  A.  W.  Richardson 
gROODERS  and  incubators  have  reached 
such  a  stage  of  perfection  and  are  being 
sold  at  such  reasonable  prices,  that  there  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen  whether  it  really  pays  to  set  hens. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  setting 
of  hens  is  considerable  of  a  bother  and  takes 
considerable  time.  But  there  are  ether 
points  as  well  to  consider.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  it  does  pay  to  set  hens. 

The  spring  months  of  April  and  May  are 
the  natural  time  for  hens  to  become  broody, 
j  Xature  demands  that  they  raise  a  flock  of 
chicks,  and  the  breaking  up  of  persistent 
sitters  is  sometimes  a  task. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  hens  usually 
require  a  rest,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
rae  that  if  the  hens  could  be  utilized  in 
hatching  chicks  and  brooding  them  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  that  in  this  way  they  could 
get  their  rest,  be  in  prime  condition  to  go 
to  laying  again  and  at  the  same  time  the 
trouble  of  breaking  up  sitters  would  be  done 
away  with. 

The  Trend  of  Vitality 

Again,  in  these  two  months,  eggs  are  usu- 
ally at  their  lowest  price,  and  if  the  hens 
must  take  a  rest  this  is  a  good,  time  for 
them  to  take  it.  I  also  believe  that  con- 
tinued hatching  by  means  of  incubators  and 
rearing  in  brooders  tends,  in  several  genera- 
tions, to  lessen  the  flock  vitality.  And  if  a 
few  hens  are  set  each  year  the  general  trend 
of  vigor  and  vitality  will  be  upward  rather 
than  downward.  My  idea  is  to  use  incu- 
bators to  get  our  chicks  out  as  early  as 
possible  and  to  use  hens  for  the  later 
hatches. 

The  Advantage  of  a  Double  Compartment 

For  the  use  of  sitting  hens  a  box  may  be 
made  as  long  as  one  desires,  one  foot  high 
and  two  feet  wide,  divided  into  compart- 
ments each  a  foot  long.  These  compartments 
are  divided  by  a  three-inch  partition,  the 
back  half  of  the  compartment  being  used  for 
the  nest  itself.  Each  compartment  has  an 
individual  door  in  which  a  small  hole  is 
cut  so  that  the  caretaker  may  know  when 
the  sitting  hen  wishes  to  come  of?. 

The  advantage  of  a  double  compartment 
lies  in  ^e  fact  that  the  hen,  becoming 
uneasy  or  hungry,  is  not  so  apt  to  break 
and  foul  her  eggs.  By  using  two  tiers  of 
nests  a  considerable  number  of  hens  may  be 
set  in  a  small  building.  And  if  all  are  in  one 
building  it  is  quite  easy  to  let  them  off  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  by  not  letting  them  all 
off  at  once  there  is  no  confusion. 

Thus  it  seems  that  if  a  man  can  increase 
his  flock  vitality  and  at  the  same  time 
utilize  his  brooding  hens,  it  pays  in  most 
cases  to  set  hens. 


VZ,  BuHalo.  M.  Y. 


The  Useless  Dropping-Board 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 
■pOR  years  past  the  use  of  dropping-boards 

in  poultry-houses  has  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  many  commercial  poul- 
try-keepers are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
time  they  have  spent  in  regularly  cleaning 
off  these  boards  has  been  largely  wasted. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  seek  means  of 
economizing  time  and  labor  without  sacrifice 
of  efficiency,  and  the  fact  has  been  discov- 
ered that  dropping-boards  entail  more  atten- 
tion than  they  are  entitled  to. 

A  newer  plan  is  much  simpler  and  just  as 
sanitary.  It  is  only  necessary  to  construct 
a  cement  floor  under  the  perches,  or  to  use 
planed  and  matched  boards  nuining  the 
same  way  as  the  perches.  The  droppings 
are  collected  on  this  floor  and  confined  there 
by  an  upright  board  six  or  seven  inches 
wide.    Then  the  perches  may  be  lifted  out 


of  the  way  and  the  droppings  removed  with 
a  square  shovel,  the  time  required  being 
less  than  half  that  needed  to  clean  oft  drop- 
ping-boards. If  a  wheelbarrow  is  taken 
along,  the  manure  may  be  thrown  directly 
into  it  and  the  work  of  cleaning  out  a  whole 
house  made  to  occupy  but  a  small  amount 
of  time.  It  is  but  a  trifling  operation  to  run 
a  shovel  up  and  down  a  narrow  space  of 
smooth  floor. 

A  Relief  to  the  Busy  Poultry-Keeper 

In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  if  a 
little  earth  or  old  litter  is  sprinkled  over 
the  floor  at  short  intervals  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  removing  the  manure  oftener 
than  once  a  month  in  cold  weather,  and  not 
more  frequently  than  once  a  week  at  any 
time.  If  kept  mixed  with  litter  it  is  very 
easy  to  handle,  and  does  not  present  the 
filthy,  disgusting  appearance  of  dropping- 
boards  in  freezing  weather  when  too  hard 
to  remove. 

This  method  com^s  as  a  wonderful  relief 
to  poultry-keepers  who  are  trying  to  run 
large  plants  single-handed,  and  to  whom 
the  work  of  scraping  off  dropping-boards 
every  other  day  has  become  an  undisguised 
burden.  It  gives  them  more  time  for  other 
things,  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  more  important  work  better. 

It  is  a  serious  question,  too,  whether  this 
plan  is  not  really  more  sanitary  than  the  one 
commonly  followed.  When  dropping-boards 
are  used,  they  are  immediately  under  the 
heads  of  the  roosting  birds,  and  only  a  few 
inches  away.  The  fumes  which  arise  ascend 
directly  into  the  nostrils  of  the  fowls,  which 
have  to  breathe  them  all  night — and  that 
means  for  many  hours  in  the  winter  season. 

Even  when  the  boards  are  covered  with 
absorbents,  there  is  always  a  pile  of  filth 
just  below  each  bird  by  morning.  When 
these  facts  are  stated  baldly  they  certainly 
do  not  sound  sanitary. 

More  Absorbents  May  be  Used 

With  the  non-dropping-board  method  these 
evils  are  largely  done  away  with.  Much  more 
absorbent  material  may  be  used,  and  the 
droppings  will  be  less  exposed.  When  the 
matter  is  considered  carefully  one  wonders 
why  dropping-boards  have  been  clung  to  so 
long.  Often  but  little  if  any  absorbent  is 
used,  and  the  boards  become  soaked  with 
filth,  and  yet  the  owner  of  the  house  retains 
them  because  he  thinks  they  are  necessary. 

If  peat  or  one  of  the  commercial  litters 
composed  of  that  material  is  used  on  the 
smooth  floor  under  the  roosts,  it  will  absorb 
the  moisture  in  the  droppings  to  such  an 
extent  that  cleaning  out  will  not  be  needed 
oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  months. 
Consider  the  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Main  Floor  is  Made  Cleaner 

The  upright  board  will  prevent  the  drop- 
pings and  litter  from  being  scratched  out 
onto  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  and  the 
general  cleanliness  of  the  building  will  not 
be  affected  in  any  way.  Probably  a  cement 
floor  is  the  best  kind,  and  but  little  work  is 
needed  to  make  a  thin  covering  under  the 
roosts  in  houses  with  dirt  floors.  Matched 
boards  will  answer  very  well,  though,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  given  a  hea\-y  coat  of 
varnish,  and  the  cost  will  be  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  dropping-boards. 


Uncle  Sam's  Poultry  Book 


The  ti  orld's  only  complete  o£Bcial  guide  to  poultry  raising.  Written 
by  government  e.tperts  —  every  page  means  money  in  your  pocket.  Price 
20  cents,  worth  $10.00  to  you  and  by  our  plan  you  can  have  50  cents  back. 
Send  us  10  2  cent  stamps,  or  2  dimes.   Edition  limited,  send  quick.    Uncle  Sam 
says  you  should  use  an  incubator  and  tells  how  a  good  one  is  built.  There's  no 
other  machine  made  coming  up  to  the  standard  but 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


which  is  built  Uncle  Sam's  way.  Heavy,  strong,  best 
materials,  many  modern  features  not  found  in  others. 
Complete  control  of  heat  and  batches  chicks  that  llTe. 
GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS.  Big  book  free.  Send  for 
it  at  once.  Put  it  to  work  at  once  and  put  your  chicks  on 
the  early  high-priced  market.  Poultry  and  eggs  will  be  high- 
er the  coming  season  than  you  have  ever  known  them  to  be. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX  66  FREMONT,  NEBR. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


They  most  l>e  furnished  vltb  the  right  Vlnd  of  mAterl^  If  they  are 
to  make  aatisfactory  gfowtb  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.   Profll  Ilea 
fD  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Ku£b  ihoae  cockerels  to  market- 
able  slse  and  turn  theui  into  casb  before  prlcea  fall.  Get  the  pullcta 
completely  dereloped  and  ready  to  nil  tbe  oeeta  wltb  fail  and  winter 
eggs. 


pf0^  Baby  Chick  Food 

contalna  )Q(t  tbe  necessary  Ingredients  to  give  tbem  durtoe  the  arst  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  star  i.  at  a  cost  of  1  c  per  chick .  In  boxes  and  bags. 
25c.  5*c.  tl  np.   After  the  Ihird  week  mix 

pr^^  Poultry  Regulator 


to  tbe  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  tbe  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
of  fr«d  consumed.    25c  Mc.  $1,    2S.|b.  P.il.  t}.M. 
'Your  moory  back  If  it  faila." 

Cur  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Cbicae:o_ 


Test  the  Incubator 
Thermometer 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 
NRELIABLE  thermometers  are  frequent 
causes  of  poor  hatches  in  incubating- 
machines.  Many  thermometers  are  not  ex- 
act when  purchased,  and  others  go  wrong 
after  being  used  a  year  or  two.  The  best 
instrument  is  none  too  good  when  the  suc- 
cess of  a  hatch  depends  upon  its  accuracy, 
and  any  poultry-keeper  who  runs  an  incu- 
bator is  justified  in  paying  two  dollars  or 
even  more  for  a  thermometer  upon  which  he 
can  absolutely  depend.  Curiously  enough  a 
thermometer' often  registers  unaccurately  at 
about  103  degrees. 

The  only  safe  plaif  when  using  a  ther- 
mometer which  is  sent  with  a  machine,  or 
one  about  which  there  can  be  the  slightest 
question,  is  to  compare  it  with  that  of  a 
physician  or  a  druggist,  and  always  with 
the  mercury  running  as  high  as  105.  which 
can  be  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the 
bulbs  in  a  bowl  of  warm  water,  taking  care 
that  the  water  is  not  hot,  in  which  case  it 
might  cause  the  bulbs  to  burst. 


"What's  good  for  the  teeth  ought  to 
be  good  for  the  gizzard  too  " 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  191  i 
Weather-Wise 

By  E.  A.  Wendt. 

JAST  July,  when  my  hay  was  cut 

And  cured  enough  to  rake, 
I  felt  relieved  and  thankful ;  but 

That  night  I  lay  awake 
And  heard  the  rain  come  with  a  sweep. 

As  if  'twould  never  stop — 
Hard  ?  Pshaw  1  I  turned  and  went  to  sleep, 
Sif  "twasn't  ray  hay  crop. 

When  all  was  right  to  seed  late  wheat. 

The  soil  prepared  to  drill. 
The  rain  began  and  soaked  and  beat 

Day  after  day.  until 
By  the  time  'twas  fairly  dry 

And  harrowed  up  again, 
Twas  late.    But.  if  I  don't  know  why. 

I  know  who  sent  that  rain.  . 

I  simply  won't  waste  time  and  health 

In  frettin'  over  things ; 
Cause  frettin'  won't  bring  fame  nor  wealth 

To  common  folk  nor  kings. 
Besides,  when  I  have  done  my  best. 

How  much  more  can  I  do  ? 
To  moan  and  whine  and  lose  my  rest 

Won't  make  an  old  roof  new. 

So  when  I  must  lose  cash  or  feed. 

I  lose ;  and  that's  the  end. 
The  One  that  makes  all  fhings  I  need 

Sends  what  it's  best  to  send  ; 
He's  sending  what  the  morrow  brings ; 

So  why  take  it  to  heart  ? 
I'm  not  responsible  for  things 

When  I  have  done  my  part. 
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Reasons  Why  You  Should 
Listen 

By  Chesla  Sherlock 

F  A  man  should  come  to  your  farm  some 
day  when  you  are  pretty  busy  and  tell  you 
that  he  knew  of  a  "scheme"  by  which  you 
could  double  your  dairy  profits,  what  would 
you  do  ?  I  believe  that  your  interest  wonld 
cause  you  to  listen  to  his  plan.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  be  interested  in  everything 
that  will  double  our 'profits. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  tell  of 
a  "scheme"  by  which  poultry  profits  may  be 
materially  increased.  It  is  not  an  idle  fancy 
that  I  have  in  mind,  but  a  reality,  an  ap- 
pliance that  really  exists  and  has  been  used 
for  several  years  with  the  best  of  success — 
the  trap-nest. 

Why  do  we  need  the  trap-nest  ?  There 
are  several  reasons.  The  question  might  be 
answered  by  asking  another  one.  Why  do 
we  need  the  Babcock  test  in  our  dairy  work? 
Because,  you  answer,  we  found  that  we 
could  easily  determine  the  cows  that  were 
profitable  to  us  and  not  be  forced  to  depend 
on  guess-work.  Then  for  the  same  reason 
we  should  adopt  the  trap-nest,  for  the  trap- 
nest  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  farm 
poultry  that  the  Babcock  test  holds  to  the 
farm  dairy. 

Get  a  Line  on  the  Layers 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  trap-nest  I  will  exp.ain 
in  detail  its  purpose.  The  trap-nest  is  a 
nest  so  contrived  that  when  the  hen  enters 
she  springs  a  "trap"  which  closes  the  door 
and  holds  her  captive  until  she  is  relea.sed 
by  the  attendant.  The  nest  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  the  hen  plenty  of  space  to 
move  around  in,  or  she  would  be  apt  to  break 
the  egg.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  record  of 
each  hen  until  the  flock  is  thoroughly  culled 
out.  or  all  the  time,  if  you  wish  it. 

You  can  see  how  easy  a  matter  it  would 
be  to  cull  out  the  drones.  The  beauty  of  it 
is  that  you  are  not  running  the  risk  of  dis- 
carding a  valuable  bird,  but  have  absolute 
assurance  which  ones  to  cull  out.  In  addi- 
tion you  are  given  the  opportunity  to  build 
up  your  flock,  just  as  the  Babcock  test  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  build  up  the  efficiency 
01  your  dairy  herd.  By  taking  the  hens  of 
highest  trap-nest  record  and  mating  them 
with  males  descended  from  heavy  layers  you 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  strain  of 
heavy  layers.  By  careful  trap-nest  cuiling 
and  with  the  same  care  in  breeding,  year 
after  year,  you  will  build  your  flock  up  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency. 

Some  Egg-Production  Figures 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  flocks  that 
are  trap-nested  to  average  180  eggs  per  hen 
per  year.  At  the  same  time  these  flocks  not 
infrequently  contain  individuals  that  have 
a  record  of  200  to  230  eggs  each  per  year. 
It  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
trap-nesting. 

The  latest  figures  at  hand  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  declare  that  the 
average  farm  hen  lays  less  than  eighty  eggs 
per  year.  Sixty  eggs  per  hen  per  year 
would  probably  be  overestimating  the  aver- 
age, uncared-for  farm  hen.  At  any  rate, 
the  great  difference  between  200  or  230 
eggs  and  60  or  SO  eggs  is  enough  to  think 
about  seriously. 

If  you  would  adopt  the  trap-nest,  it  would 
be  nothing  difficult  or  at  all  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary for  you  to  double  your  present  egg  yield 
without  adding  to  the  number  of  hens  you 
already  have  on  the  place.  How?  By  trap- 
nesting  your  flock,  breeding  the  best  layers 
in  the  flock  to  males  descended  from  heavy- 
Laying  mothers,  as  suggested  above,  and  by 
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ra  refill  methods  in  genera!.  Were  you  only 
ible  to  increase  the  average  yield  of  your 
lens  to  one  hundred  eggs  per  year,  it  would 
Ic  a  great  step  in  advance. 

There  are  many  people  who  claim  that 
4\ey  "haven't  time  to  monkey  with  play- 
■ttiings,"  meaning  the  trap-nest.  If  the  trap- 
lest  is  a  "plaything."  it  is  a  mighty  profitable 
*ne  to  "monkey  with." 

You  use  the  Babcock  test  because  you 
Inow  that  the  service  it  renders  more  than 
joys  for  the  labor  used.  If  it  did  not,  you 
■vould  not  use  it.  Then  why  not  use  the 
Irap-nest  ?  Isn't  the  fact  that  you  will  re- 
teive  better  results  from  the  hens  by  its  use 
iiducement  enough?  You  will  not  be  re- 
quired" to  visit  the  nests  but  twice  a  day 
(noon  and  evening),  although  oftener  would 
le  better. 


Fighting  the  Lice  and  Mite 
Pests 

By  Wm.  A.  Lippincott 
Poultry  Specialist  of  Kansas 

■^^ERE  it  not  for  the  diseases  to  which 
poultry  and  particularly  chickens  are 
ieir,  large  poultry-farming  enterprises  would 
le  much  more  common  than  they  now  are. 
Because  the  individual  bird  is  of  so  small 
tconomic  value,  there  has  not  been  a  great 
deal  of  attention  gixen  to  the  question  of 
curing  poultry  diseases,  by  the  investigators 
of  animal  diseases. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
a  decided  advancement  in  the  interest  taken 
in  disease  prevention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
■that  before  many  more  months  some  im- 
portant forward  steps  in  control  of  poultry 
diseases  may  be  taken.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  means  of  disease  pre- 
Tention,  which  of  course  means  disinfection. 
X'ature  furnishes  three  very  important  dis- 
infectants, which  are  not  made  as  much  use 
of  as  they  should  be,  in  the  handling  of 
iarm  flocks. 

The  Value  of  Sunshine,  Dryness  and  Cold 

The  first  is  sunshine ;  second,  dryness ; 
and  the  third  is  cold  weather.  Every  poul- 
1ry-hou3e  should  be  so  constructed  that  at 
some  time  during  each  day  when  the  sun  is 
shining  the  sunlight  will  have  access  to 
every  foot,  of  floor-space  of  the  house.  This 
vill  mean  that  many  of  the  houses  will  have 
lo  have  more  and  higher  windows. 

Dryness  is  brought  about  by  good  ventila- 
tion and  a  properly  constructed  floor,  com- 
bined with  a  good  location.  Unless  there  is 
excellent  natural  drainage,  particular  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  against  allowing 
moisture  to  find  its  way  into  the  hen-house. 
If  necessary,  a  line  of  tile  should  be  placed 
Tinder  the  hen-house  to  carry  off  surplus 
moisture.  If  a  board  floor  is  used,  there 
should  be  a  ventilated  air-space  under  it. 

If  cement  foundations  and  floors  are  used, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  of  coarse  crushed 
rock  under  the  floor  to  prevent  moisture 
coming  up  through  the  cement  by  capillary 
attraction. 

Lime  for  the'  Soil  Around  the  Hen-House 

Good  ventilation  can  be  secured  by  having 
the  poultry-house  perfectly  tight  on  three 
sides,  and  having  generous  cloth-curtained 
windows  on  the  south  side. 

The  cold  weather  may  be  made  use  of  in 
killing  disease  germs,  by  plowing  up  the 
ground  around  the  hen-house  in  the  fall, 
opening  it  up  for  the  cold  weather  as  well 
as  sunshine.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
sprinkle  slaked  lime  over  the  ground  before 
it  is  plowed,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre.  Sowing  a  crop  on  the 
ground  around  the  hen-house  will  also  help 
keep  it  sweet. 

Some  Good  Disinfectants 

At  least  twice  a  year  the  hen-house  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked,  inside  and  out,  by 
spraying.  Most  of  the  standard  stock-dips 
are  good  for  this  purpose.  Another  spray 
which  is  very  popular  among  poultrymen, 
but  which  is  somewhat  expensive  if  used 
extensively,  is  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid 
to  eight  parts  of  low-grade  kerosene.  If 
there  are  no  mites  present  in  the  house, 
water  may  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  kero- 
sene. When  water  is  used  it  should  be 
sprayed  only  on  warm,  sunny  days,  so  that  it 
will  dry  out  again  quickly. 

Damp  hen-houses,  from  whatever  cause, 
are  fatal  to  egg-production,  and  encourage 
disease. 

Mites  Do  More  Damage  than  Lice 

In  spraying  to  get  rid  of  mites,  which  do 
not  live  on  the  bodies  of  the  chickens  as  do 
the  lice,  but  hide  in  the  cracks  and  crevices 
of  the  roosts  and  nests,  care  should  be  taken 
to  spray  the  second  time.  If  the  weather  is 
very  warm,  the  second  spraying  should  be 
given  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  first 
spraying.  If  the  weather  is  quite  cold,  there 
should  be  about  ten  days  between  the  first 
and  second  spraying.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  spraying  seldom  kills  all  eggs,  and 
in  very  warm  weather  these  eggs  will  hatch 
out  in  six  or  seven  days,  but  in  cooler 
weather  it  takes  them  longer. 

Mites  do  far  more  damage  than  lice,  as 
they  are  blood-suckers.  While  too  many  lice 
irritate  the  hen,  they  do  not  sap  her  vitality 
nearly  so  much  as  wlien  she  is  attacked  by 


Dr.  Quack — "All  stiffened  up,  eh? 
Take  a  long  swim  every  day." 


mites  every  time  she  goes  to  roost  or  gets 
on  the  nest  to  lay. 

An  Effective  Lice-Powder 

Lice  can  generally  be  controlled  by  fur- 
nishing the  hens  with  a  good  dust-bath, 
common  road  dust  may  be  used  for  this 
dust-wallow,  also  sifted  coal-ashes.  Wood- 
ashes  should  ne\  er  be  vised,  for  if  they  be- 
come dampened  a  lye  is  formed  which  will 
attack  the  flesh  of  the  birds  and  make  them 
sore  as  well  as  bleach  out  the  feathers,  mak- 
ing them  unsightly. 

Once  in  a  while  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  control  lice  by  the  use  of  the  dust-bath 
alone.  In  such  a  case  a  good  lice-powder 
may  be  used,  which  is  made  as  follows  : 

2J4  pounds  plaster  of  Paris. 
%  pint  crude  carbolic  acid. 
M  pint  gasolene. 

Place  the  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  suitable 
pan  or  vessel,  and  stir  in  the  two  liquids 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned.  Stir 
thoroughly  until  all  the  liquid  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  plaster  of  Paris,  then  sift 
the  mixture  through  a  piece  of  window- 
screen  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  allow  the 
powder  to  remain  just  as  it  has  come  through 
the  sieve,  for  a  few  hours.  Tne  gasolene 
will  evaporate  raj)idly.  When  the  powder  is 
dry  it  should  be  light  and  flaky. 

The  powder  may  be  applied  immediately, 
or,  if  kept  for  future  use,  should  be  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel. 

To  apply,  use  a  sifter  made  out  of  a  cov- 
ered tin  can  with  a  few  smfll  holes  punched 
in  the  top.  Grasp  the  bird  by  the  legs,  with 
head  downward,  and  sift  the  powder  into  the 
plumage.  Ruffle  the  plumage  with  the  hand, 
and  see  that  the  powder  is  well  worked  in 
between  the  feathers  under  the  wings  and 
in  the  fluff'  surrounding  the  vent. 

Clean  the  Incubator  Between  Hatches 

In  trying  to  prevent  disease  in  farm  flocks, 
as  much  or  more  pains  must  be  taken  with 
the  brooder  and  incubator  as  with  the  house 
for  the  larger  stock. 

Between  the  hatches  an  incubator  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  every  inside  part 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  good  strong 
disinfectant,  preferably  one  made  of  about 
a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  one  of  the  coal- 
tar  dips. 

As  a  further  precaution  it  is  well  to  wipe 
all  eggs  with  pure  alcohol  before  placing 
them  in  the  incubator.  This  does  away  with 
any  disease  germs  that  may  be  adhering  to 
the  shell. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  incu- 
bator to  dry  out  thoroughly  before  putting 
in  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  is  right 
the  new  eggs  may  be  put  in  the  machine. 

Why  New  Ground  Should  be  Used 

The  brooder  should  be  placed  on  fresh 
ground  every  season  if  possible.  This  should 
preferably  be  ground  upon  which  poultry 
has  not  been  kept  for  some  years. 

Several  diseases  to  which  young  chicks 
are  susceptible  infest  the  ground,  and  the 
surest  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  raise  the  little 
fellows  on  new  ground  every  year. 

Besides  this,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  brooder  scrupulously  clean. 
It  should  be  also  disinfected  thoroughly  be- 
tween each  brood,  and,  if  any  considerable 
number  are  kept  together,  two  or  three 
times  during  the  time  that  the  chicks  are 
still  being  kept  in  the  brooder.  This  of 
course  should  only  be  done  on  bright,  sun- 
shiny days,  after  the  chicks  are  large  enough 
to  run  outdoors. 


Bunny  as  an  Egg-Booster 

By  W.  F.  Wilcox 

^E  ARE  always  in  need  of  fresh  meat 
for  our  fowls,  but  fresh  meat  is  costly 
and  butchering  time  is  far  between.  Still, 
when  eggs  are  four  cents  apiece,  as  they 
frequently  are  here  in  Colorado,  it  is  worth 
a  good  deal  to  get  the  biddies  to  laying. 

I  find  that  it  pays  to  chop  up  the  rabbits  I 
kill  and  feed  them  to  the  hens.  In  this  way 
they  are  worth  more  than  the  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  which  one  can  get  for  them  in  the  city. 


The  Point 

"Do  you  say  that  your  hens  'sit'  or  Set'?" 
asked  the  precise  pedagogue  of  the  busy 
housewife. 

"It  never  matters  to  me  what  I  say,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  "What  concerns  me  is  to 
learn,  when  I  hear  the  hen  cackling,  whether 
she  is  laying  or  lying." 


Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  raise  a 
dozen  chickens  to  marketable  size?  Keep 
a  record  this  year  and  find  out. 


Send  for  this  new  "National"  Style 
Book  today — before  you  forget.  It  will  en- 
able you  to  dress  better,  to  have  more  clothes 
and  far  better  and  more  becoming  clothes— 
and  still  save  money.    It  shows: 

Wiiib   $  .59  to  $  5.98 

Skirto   .98"  7.98 

Liuferi*  and  Wuh  DretMi     •      •  2.49"  12.98 

SilkDrewu     .....  5.98"  I7.9g 

Rcadj-Madc  Soib       ...  3.98"  17.98 
Linferie  and  Waih  Drewei  for  Mbiet 

ud  SmiU  Women      -      ...  1.98 "  7.98 

S3kDre«uforMiuei«ndSmaIIWanun  4.98"  9.98 

Coatt  for  Mi»»  and  Small  Women     •  1.98  "  9.98 

Snita  {or  Miues  and  Small  Women      >  2.98  "  14.98 

Children'!  Dreuet    -      -      -      .  .95 "  4.93 


The 

Beautiful 
"NATIONAL" 
Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


Also  a  full  line  of  Under- 
wear, Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils, 
Gloves,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry 
and  a  complete  line  of  Boys', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Wearing 
Apparel. 

StillLower**NATIONAL" 
Prices,  Still  Bigger 
Savings  for  You 

Again  "National"  Prices  go  lower.  And,  more  im- 
portant— "National"  Values  become  still  greater. 

This  season,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  to  your  great 
personal  interest  to  write  for  your  "National"  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book.  As  a  matter  of  money  saving,  you 
should  write  for  your  Style  Book  today. 

Never  has  the  "National's"  business  been  so  big!   Never  have 
we  been  able  to  buy  so  largely:  never  have  our  savings  through 
sheer  bigness  been  so  great.   Never  have  we  or  anyone  been 
able  to  offer  such  values  at  such  low  prices.  ^  < 

Buying  at  the  "National"  simply  means  to  you  more 
clothes  for  the  same  money.  Will  you,  we  ask.  will  you      ^  ^ 
neglect  your  opportunity  ?  Just  study  the  list  of  Money-  * 
Saving  ofierings  above — and  then  start  your  saving        ^  ^ 
now.  by  writing  today  for  your  own  FREE  copy  of       4^  ^ 
the  "National"  Money-Saving  Style  Book.   Just  A 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  jimjjly  write  us,  and        5^  ♦  'NATIONAL 


we  will  send  you  your  copy  FREE. 


The  "National" 


.0/ 


CLOAK  & 
SUIT  CO. 

283  W.  24tli  St. 
New  York  City 


Please  send  me,  free,  my 
copy  of  the  "NATIONAL" 
pring  Style  Book. 


Policy 

We  prepay  poatage  and  expreasage 
on  all  our  goods  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Statea. 

We  will  refund  your  money  if  ^  ^ 

you  are  not  pleased  and  we 
will    pay    express    charges       j^y  ^ 
both  ways. 

  ■  ^  ■     Name  -  

^       Address  --   

j^-^      Are  you  interested  in  seeing^  the  new  Taiior-made 
'.^       Suits  for  Spring  ?   And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send 
^      you,  together  with  your  "NATIONAL  "  Money  Sav- 
tlie  "NATIONAL-"  Special  buit  Book- 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


J  Stjde  Book, 
let  and  Samples  ?. 


160  Acres,  $4,000,   Easy  Terms 
17  Cows,  All  Farm  Tools 

One  of  the  good  dairy  farms  that  brought  New  York 
farmers  S65.l0O,OCU  for  dairy  products  alone  last  year;  big 
income  from  the  start  as  aged  owner  who  wants  to  retire 
at  once  ^vi]I  incliuie  fine  herd  of  17  cows,  two  heifers, 
bull,  pair  horses,  wagons,  harness,  yaluable  farming 
machinery  and  tools  and  quantity  hay,  straw  and  oats; 
cuts  40  toijf  hay,  grows  2.30  busheU  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
fine  crops  o;it=,  torn,  millet,  etc.;  spring-watered  pas- 
ture for  2.J  cows;  2-story  11-room  house,  barn  for  26  cows, 
two  hay  barns,  other  outbuildings,  running  spring  water 
at  house  and  barn;  near  neighbors  and  school,  only  3V 
miles  to  creamery,  milk  station,  etc.;  if  taken  now  price 
for  everything  only  .S4.000,  easy  terms.  Further  particu-. 
lars  and  traveling  directions  to  see  this  and  a  125-acre 
New  York  farm  that  will  cut  40  tons  hay  and  keep  16 
cows,  and  has  S3. 000  worth  of  buildings  for  only  S2,30O,  on 
easy  terms,  page  47.  "Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  3o."  2nd 
Edition,  write  today  for  free  copy.  Station  3058,  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CDCC  10  DAY 

rilLLOrchardTest 


TAHL  SPRAYERS 

We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray- 
ing Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor- 
ough Ten-Days'  FREE  Test. 

Get  Our  New. Catalog 
-Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Direct-trom-factori-to-farm  Selling  plan 
saves  youfully  40rs.   Ifnot  greatest  barijain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it— test  costs  nothing. 
Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer Go.rBox  312  Quincy,  lU. 


Run  your  Binder  with  a 

Cushman 

Engine 


The  Cushman  4  Horse 

Power  Original  Binder 

Engine  Saves  a  Team. 

Operates  to  perfection  under  all 
conditions.  No  failure  to  cut  on 
account  of  "skidding."  Horses 
simply  drawmachine.  Weightun- 
der2001bs.  Attaches  to  any  binder 
and  is  going  into  use  everywhere. 
30c  to  50e  a  day  runs  it.  For 
all  farm  uses.    Get  catalogue. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2053  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


EasieronYourEngine 


Fastest,  lighteat-nmnrng 
mill  made.    No  borrs.  One 
set  rollers  grinds  5^000  ba.  of 
cob— wet  or  dry.  Force  feed-~ 
can't  clofiT. 

S^ffl*|B^IllDo^ 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  Tree 

If  it  doesn't  "make  good**  on  yonr  ' 
farm  —  grind  fasteTt  finer^  cheaper 
than  any  mill  you  ever  saw — send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay 
one  cent  down.  Write  for  detaUs, 

stating  H.  P.  of  engine.   

Leix  Mfg.  Co.,  135  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


More  Facts  For  YOU 

In  the  Great  Western  Separator  Book 

Than  In  Any  Other  Catalog 

You  micst  get  the  Great  Western  Free  Book  before  you  choose  any  Cream 
Separator.  It  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  best  methods  of  i 
separation,  how  to  get  the  most  cream  and  butter,  the  highest  quality  prod- 
ucts— the  biggest  profits.  It  tells  and  proves  in  plain  words  and  by  real  photo- 
illustrations — why  the  Great  Western  Cream  Separator  skims  closest  for  the 
longest  miDiber  of  years — why  it  will  be  easy  running  and  as  easy  to  clean 
jafter  10  or  20  years'  use  as  it  was  on  the  day  you  bought  it. 

The  Greatest  DoIIar-f or-DoUar  Value 


That  is  what  the  Great  Western 
Separator  is.   It  means  S12  to  %\5 
more  profit  every  year,  from  every 
cow,  for  any  man  who  does  not 
DOW  own  a  separator.  It 
means  S5  to  SIO 
more  profit  per 
cow   every  year 
for  any  man  who  owns  any 
other  make  of  separator. 
See  the  only  separator  that 
follows   natural  laws, 
cleaned  in  a  jifly,  so  no 
taint  or  odor  can  possibly  remain 
to  spoil  next  skimming,  made  as 


Send  Your 
Name  Now 
On  a  Postal 


accurate  as  a  fine  watch,  skims 
cold  milk  to  a  trace.  The  only 
separator  that  will  gret  you  all 
the  profits  possible  from  your 
cows  and  save  you  the 
hard,  tedious  work  nec- 
essary to  turn  and  clean 
other  separators. 

Our  book  is  more  than 
a  catalog:.  It  contains 
information  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  farm- 
er and  dairyman.  Write  ns  a 
postal  card  for  it  today. 


We  will  be  glad  to  arrange  aoj;  kind  of  trial  70a  want  on  any  size  Great 
Western.   If  a  personal  trial  in  your  own  home  doesn't  prove  to  you 


I  pers( 

you  don't  pay  a  cent. 


We  know  it  will  and  you  will  be 


all  we  claim,  yo 

glad  of  the  day  you  wrote  us.  Do  It  now  while  you  think  of  It. 
ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,    62C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island,  111. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Nearly  Half  the  New  Cars 
Use  Goodyears 


Nearly  half  the  cars  which  are  built 
this  year  will  be  equipped  with  Good- 
year tires. 

At  the  New  York  Show,  nearly  half 
the  show  cars  had  Goodyear  equipment. 


Think  of  that — almost  as  many  Good* 
years  £is  all  other  tires  together. 

And  far  more  cars  are  now  running 
on  Goodyears  than  on  any  other  tire 
the  world. 


m 


What  Led  to  This  Condition? 


It  is  well  to  ask  what  led  to  this 
condition. 

There  must  lie,  somewhere,  some 
immense  economy.  For  men  in 
these  days  keej)  good  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

And  the  result  is  this: 

In  the  past  year  alone, more  Good- 
year tires  have  been  sold  than  in  the 
previous  12  years  put  together. 

Two  Savings 

Two  features  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
mean  an  enormous  saving. 

One  is  the  device  which  makes 
rim-cutting  impossible.  Without 
that  device — with  the  old-type  tire — 
23%  of  all  tires  become  rim-cut. 

The  other  is  the  fact  that  these 
patent  tires  are  \Q%  oversize. 

That  10%  oversize,  under  average 


conditions,  adds  25%  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

Non-Skid  Treads 

Then  we  invented  a  Non-Skid 
tread  which  excels  every  other  non- 
skid. 

It's  a  double-thick  tread,  made  of 
very  tough  rubber,  filled  with  deep- 
cut  blocks.    It  grasps  the  road-sur-. 
face  with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

This  thick,  tough  tread  is  im- 
mensely enduring.  And  the  blocks 
spread  out  so  the  strains  are  distrib- 
uted just  as  with  smooth-tread  tires. 

This  long-lived  Non-Skid  became 
at  once  the  favorite  Winter  Tire. 

Any  Man  Can  See 

Any  man  at  one  glance  can  see 
these  advantages. 


You  can  see  why  these  tires  can't 
rim-cut.  You  can  see  the  oversize. 
And  you  know  without  telling  that 
these  things  save  money. 

Then  this  tire,  remember,  is  the 
final  result  of  14  years  spent  in  tire 
building.  For  14  years  the  ablest 
of  experts  have  here  vwrked  to 
solve  your  tire  problems. 

About  2,000,000  Goodyear  tires 
have  now  been  tested  out.  As  a 
result,  these  tires  far  outsell  any 
other  tire  in  the*world. 

You  who  pay  tire  bills  should  find 
out  the  reason.  Make  a  test  of  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


AKROIN,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Bremches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repzur  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  BowmanviUe,  Ont. 


Buy  An  I  H  C  Oil  Tractor 

I  H  C  tractors  are  largely  responsible  for  the  growing 
general  use  of  tractors,  because  they  are  reliable, 
simple,  and  do  their  work  at  such  low  cost.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  plowing  an  acre  of  ground  with  an  I  H  C 
tractor  is  45  cents  as  against  $1.25  with  horses. 
Costs  of  harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  and 
other  farm  operations  are  reduced  in  about  the 
same  proportions  when  I  H  C  tractors  are  used. 

There  is  an  I  H  C  tractor  of  the  right  size 
and  style  for  work  on  your  farm,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small.    For  small  farms,  the  12,  15, 


and  20-horse  power  sizes  are  best.  The  25,. 30,  45  or 
60-horse  power  I  H  C  tractors  will  do  the  work  of  many 
horses  on  the  largest  farms.  They  operate  on  low  or 
high  grade  f  uel  oils.  The  I  H  C  engine  line  also  includes 
portable,  skidded  and  stationary  engines  from  1  to  SO- 
horse  power,  which  can  be  used  to  run  a  feed  grinder, 
saw,  pump,  cream  separator,  and  any  other  farm  ma- 
chine. See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  an  I  H  C  tractor  or  engine.  He  will  give 
you  catalogues  and  full  information,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


'CIS' ©  <@       @       O '113       @       @  ^  M  C9  CD"  @ -''€9-  S9'' # 

§Tractorize  Your  Farm 
Work 

TRACTORS  are  better  than 
horses  for  the  more  important 
farm  work.  Plowing,  harrow- 
ing, seeding,  harvesting,  threshing,  irrigat- 
ing, hauling  to  market,  all  are  accomplished 
on  time  and  at  less  expense  with  I  H  C 
tractors  than  with  horses.  Tractors  do  the 
work  in  so  much  less  time  that  you  can 
avoid  unfavorable  weather  entirely  and 
still  finish  your  work  in  season.  Also,  no 
matter  what  may  happen  to  a  tractor,  it  is 
always  possible  to  repair  it  and  make  it 
as  good  as  new.  Worn  or  broken  parts 
can  always  be  replaced  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  An  I  H  C  tractor  is  a  neces- 
sity to  economical  farmers.  Tractorize 
your  farm  work. 


! 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 


Crops  and  Soils 


I 


Going  Against  the  Crowd 

"/^O  AGAINST  the  crowd."  Mr.  Mor- 
Ij  gan's  advice  to  the  young  man  who 
wanted  a  safe  rule  for  speculating, 
carries    a    suggestion    which    may   be  ap- 
plied to  farming  with  profit.     The  experi- 
ence of  V.  Green,  a  Colorado  rancher,  in 
raising  onions  while  all  his  neighbors,  fol- 
lowing a  well-established  precedent,  grew 
;  cantaloups  is  an  illustration  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  now  and  then  "goihg  against  the 
crowd." 

Back  home  in  Maryland  Mr.  Green  had 
been  a  truck-farmer  and  had  found  onions  a 
first-rate  crop.  So  when  he  came  to  Colo- 
rado in  1911  and  rented  a  five-acre  young 
apple-orchard  on  the  basis  of  using  the 
"miadles"  for  truck  in  return  for  caring  for 
the  trees,  his  first  thought  was  onions.  The 
neighbors,  hearing  that  the  new- 
comer contemplated  raising 
onions,  hastened  to  assure  him 
with  emphatic  unanimity  that 
onions  could  not  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  that  locality.  "Take 
Wfl  Ti  ^""^  advice,"  they  said,  "and 
i  grow  cantaloups  if  you  want  to 

^M^^  make  big  money."  On  question- 
ing these  neighbors,  Mr.  Green 
discovered  that  not  one  of  them,  despite 
their  positive  attitude,  had  put  the  matter 
of  growing  onions  to  the  test.  In  fact,  so 
few  onions  were  grown  in  the  valley  that 
five  and  six  cents  a  pound  were  common 
prices  at  the  stores.  A  splendid  market  and 
no  good  reason  apparent  why  the  soil  and 
climate  were  not  adapted  to  onions  seemed 
to  warrant  a  trial  of  the  new  crop.  Of 
what  followed  his  ultimate  decision  to  grow 
one  acre  of  onions  to  four  of  cantaloups  Mr. 
Green  tells  in  his  own  story  : 

How  the  Land  Was  Prepared 

"With  a  will  and  spirit  that  were  by  no 
means  lessened  by  the  neighborhood  skepti- 
cism I  went  to  work.  Late  in  February  I 
plowed  the  acre,  put  twenty  loads  of  fer- 
tilizer on  it.  disking  it  in.  A  week  later  I 
harrowed  the  field  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  eight  times,  and  between  harrow- 
ings  went  over  it  with  a  leveler.  By  the 
time  I  was  through  it  was  as  smooth  as  a 
floor,  and  there  was  not  a  clod  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg  in  the  whole  piece.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  it  was  seeded  with  four  pounds 
of  seed,  one  half  Prizetaker  and  one  half 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  being  used.  The 
rows  were  planted  far  enough  apart  to  per- 
mit of  horse  cultivation.  Before  seeding, 
shallow  irrigation  'creases'  had  been  made 
between  the  rows  with  a  ditcher,  and  imme- 
diately after  planting  the  water  was  turned 
into  these  ditches  and  allowed  to  run  for 
twelve  hours. 

"The  seed  began  to  come  up  early  in 
April.  While  doing  so,  a  hard  rain  came, 
which  baked  the  ground  just  as  I  had  been 
warned  it  would.  In  a  'kill-or-cure'  frame 
of  mind  I  went  onto  the  field  with  a  two- 
horse  spike-tooth  harrow.  If  any  of  the 
plants  were  torn  up,  the  field  did  not  show 
the  lack  of  them  later. 

The  Onions  Were  Carefully  Irrigated 

"After  the  onions  were  well  up,  I  irrigated 
them  about  every  ten  days,  letting  the  water 
run  only  in  the  daytime  so  that  it  could  be 
watched  and  watering  but  one  side  of  the 
rows,  alternating  the  sides  with  each  irri- 
gation. After  irrigation  I  went  over  the 
patch  each  time  with  a  wheel-hoe,  filling  in 
the  creases  to  keep  the  soil  from  baking  and 
simultaneously  weeding  and  cultivating. 
Each  irrigation  necessitated  the  making  of 
new  ditches.  After  the  weather  grew  hot, 
the  field  was  watered  once  a  week,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  instead  of  twelve. 

"After  the  onions  began  to  ripen,  both 
irrigation  and  cultivation  were  stopped  and 
the  bulbs  were  allowed  to  mature  in  dry 
ground.  In  October  I  plowed  them  out. 
topped  them  and  put  them  up  in  one-hun- 
dred-pound sacks.  There  were  nine  tons. 
They  ran  so  evenly  they  needed  almost  no 
sorting.  The  nine  tons  were  sold  to  the 
j  stores  and  private  parties  at  an  average  of 
two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  $450  being 
received  for  the  crop.  After  deducting  $S 
for  seed,  $25  for  help  and  $23  for  two 
wheel-hoes  and  a  seed-drill  I  had  a  net  profit 
from  the  acre  of  $394. 

"As  for  the  four  acres  of 
cantalovips.  I  shipped  my  yield, 
along  with  some  thousand  other 
growers,  to  eastern  markets.  It 
happened  to  be  a  good  year  for 
cantaloups  and  a  poor  year  for 
cantaloup  prices.  The  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  market  in  mid- 
season.  The  growers,  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  kept  on  shipping,  and 
when  the  final  returns  were  in  found  they 
had  not  got  their  box  material  back  on  pari 
of  their  shipments.  As  a  consequence,  they 
barely  came  out  even  on  their  crop.  Thoiii?h 
I  did  a  little  better  than  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acre  of 
onions  I  should  have  had  little  to  show  for 
mv  '^nninifr's  l.nbor.  ' 
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Grains  That  Grow  in  Drought 

By  C.  Bolles 

■W/ESTERX  farmers  often  imagine  they 
"  have  pure  cane-seed,  when  in  reality  it 
is  a  bad  mixture.  One  farmer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance here  in  Nebraska  said  he  had  a 
fine  fie'd  of  cane  (the  seed  came  from  a 
sorghum-maker  two  years  previous)  that 
was  pure.  He  intended  to  pick  seed  from 
this  patch,  yet  the  adjoining-  ten  acres  were 
planted  into  milo.  Oftentimes  we  hear 
farmers  say  their  stock  won't  eat  the  stalks, 
but  eat  only  the  leaves  of  their  listed  cane. 
Reason — too  much  broom-corn  planted  near 
it.  A  certain  farmer  threw  out  a  part  of  a 
load  of  pure  orange  cane-fodder  and  beside 
it  some  so-called  cane-fodder.  They  cleaned 
up  the  orange  fodder  before  totiching  the 
other. 

I  One  can  safely  plant  one  or  more  varieties 
of  sorghum  beside  another  patch  of  cane 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  a  paper 
[sack  over  such  heads  as  are  fit  for  seed  just 
at  flowering-time.  These  stalks  are  then 
^marked  and  the  sacks  removed  after  the 
flowering  period  is  past.  We  doubt  if  one 
can  be  sure  of  pure  seed  with  two  varieties 
nearer  than  forty  rods  in  every  direction — 
at  least  here  on  the  plains.  We  have  had 
them  ne'arer  and  have  seen  pollen  drift 
through  four  varieties  and  cross  on  a  fifth. 
Brown  kowliang  seems  to  be  the  worst  about 
crossing  on  everything  about,  while  Jerusa- 
lem corn  is  the  best  in  this  respect.  The 
comiKon  canes  are  also  bad  about  wanting 
to  fertilize  everything  in  sight.  The  trouble 
with  a  cross  is  that  it  is  hard  to  handle  in 
years  to  come,  and  too  often  leads  nowhere. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  cross 
that  is  no-w  a  commercial  success,  although 
there  is  one  Kafir-durra  cross  that  holds  out 
a  ray  of  light  along  this  line. 

Even  if  there  is  no  other  variety  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  to  give  trouble,  yet 
field  selection  for  next  year's  seed  is  the 
only  way.  Field-selected  seed  will  almost 
entirely  eliminate  smut,  as  well  as  be  first- 
class  seed.  Out  of  over  450  bushels  of  sor- 
ghums thrashed  last  fall  there  were  not  over 
one  hundred  head  of  smut  in  the  lot,  and 
they  came  from  seed  brought  in  from  other 
places.  On  the  other  hand,  a  neighbor  using 
commercial  seed  thrashed  but  eighty  bushels 
of  cane,  and  his  field  would  run  fully  one- 
fourth  smut. 


Another  Opinion  on  Lands  for 
Plowing 

By  Ira  Fletcher 

MR.  KING  in  the  January  18th  issue  of 
Farm  .\nd  Fireside  calls  the  man  who 
plows  a  forty-acre  field  in  about  twelve 
lands  Mr.  Goodplowman,  and  the  one  who 
-plows  the  field  in  two  lands  Mr.  Poorplow- 
man. 

I  would  say  from  my  own  experience  that 
he  has  the  -thing  reversed. 

To  discuss  this  subject  I  will  use  A  to 
represent  the  one  who  plows  his  field  in 
twelve  lands  and  B  the  one  who  plows  his 
in  two  lands. 


A's  field 


B  e  field 


last  season,  when  they,  with  other  grains, 
ran  over  one  or  two  weeks.  Of  its  history 
prior  to  its  residence  here  in  Nebraska  we 
know  nothing.  During  its  eight  years' 
growth  in  this  section  it  has  been  harvested 
from  June  19th  to  July  4th,  generally  from 
the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June.  This  would  make  it  an  eighty  to  one 
hundred  day  plant. 

Apparently  Rust-Proof 

Its  growth  and  appearance  is  very  similar 
to  sixty-day  oats,  the  main  difference  is  that 
the  seed  is  white.  It  has  never  been  known 
to  lodge  or  rust.  We  have  no  comparative 
yields,  since.no  one  on  our  divides  has  been 
able  to  grow  a  barley  or  an  oat  for  the  eight 
years.  An  oat  may  do  well  for  a  few  years 
and  then  drop  out  because  of  grasshoppers 
or  drought.  One  grower  has  had  an  average 
yield  of  thirty-one  bushels  of  June  oats  for 
the  eight  years,  the  lowest  yield  being  zero 
(last  year),  and  the  highest  fifty-five,  the 
first  year  tried.  These  trials  are  through 
five  years  of  the  severest  droughts  the  coun- 
try has  known,  years  when  winter  wheat 
ran  naught,  two,  ten,  thirteen  and  sixteen 
bushels,  and  that  was  on  early  summer  plow- 
ing. During  these  eight  seasons  corn  failed 
altogether  once  and  has  had  an  average  of 
fifteen  bushels. 

At  present  the  area  sown  in  these  oats  is 
small,  perhaps  less  than  10,000  bushels  were 
grown  this  season,  but  they  are  the  only 
thing  we  have  found  that  is  reasonably  sure. 
The  only  competitor  is  the  Burt  oats.  These 
are  almost  as  early  as  the  June,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  their  being  tried  side  by  side 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  one  of  these  two  will  be  the  oat  of  the 
plains,  especially  where  there  are  drought 
and  hoppers,  in  the  future. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  A  will 
have  twelve  lands  less  than  se\  e"n  rods  wide, 
and  B  will  have  two  lands  forty  rods  wide. 

We  will  compare  them  as  follows  : 

1.  A  will  have  the  trouble  of  starting  too 
many  new  lands :  and  I  consider  this  one 
of  the  worst  things  about  plowing,  as,  if  he 
is  not  very  careful,  he  will  have  several 
extra  rounds  in  finishing  each  new  land, 
while  B  will  ha\  e  only  two. 

2.  As  far  as  turning  is  considered,  it 
requires  a  whole  circle  of  360°  to  plow 
around  even  in  a  triangular  field  ;  if  A  has 
only  two  turns,  they  are  twice  as  far,  or  180° 
each,  while  B  makes  four  turns  of  90°,  or 
one  fourth  of  a  circle  each. 

3.  If  A  turns  along  the  fence  all  the 
time,  it  cannot  help  packing  the  soil,  while 
B  packs  his  soil  only  every  other  time,  or 
when  he  turns  the  furrows  out. 

4.  While  A  has  his  field  full  of  dead 
furrows  and  banks.  B  can  keep  his  field 
level. 

5.  As  to  resting  the  team  while  A  is  run- 
ning empty  along  the  end  of  the  field.  B 
can  let  his  team  stand  and  rest  an  equivalent 
time. 

6.  In  case  I  have  a  rectangular  field,  I 
plow  around  the  whole  field  one  time,  and 
the  next  time  commence  in  the  middle  and 
turn  all  in. 


Dry-Land  Oats 

By  C.  Bolles 
'W'E  HAVEN'T  any  seed  for.  sale,  nor  do 
we  feel  we  have  discovered  something 
new.  We  do,  however,  feel  we  have  found 
a  good  oats  for  the  dry  belt,  and  it  is  our 
purpose  to  tell  about  it. 

We  call  it  "June  oats"  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  since  they  ripen  in  June,  except 


There  Are  Melons  and  Melons — 

but  the  rich,  s-weet,  juicy  ones  are 
those  that  had  plenty  of  available 

POTASH 

to  insure  normal  ripening  with  rapid  sugar  formatioii^ 

The  right  kind  of  fertilizer  is  a  good  investment.  The  vines  will  continue 
to  bear  melons  of  first  quality  instead  of  yielding  only  one  or  two  pickings  and 

then  a  lot  of  unmarketable  cuUs. 

Supplement  the  compost  with  looo  to  1500 
pounds  of  5-8-10  goods,  the  ammonia  to  be 
derived  mainly  from  organic  substances  like 
blood,  tankage,  fish  or  cottonseed  meal. 

This  is  equally  good  for  cucumbers,  pump, 
kins  and  squashes. 


Write  us  for  Potash  prices 
jod  free  books  wit' 
las  and  directions. 


and  free  books  with  £«rmu^  Potash  PflyS 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago 

Whitney  Central  Bank  BIdg..  New  Orleans  San  Francisco 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  **BLIZZARD  BELT,"Foster 
mother  root  Apple  Grafts  make 
vigorous,  loDg  lived,  heavily 
frniting  trees, because  they  grow 
their  own  hardy  roots.  To 
prove  their  worth  we  will  seni  you 
2  GRATTa  (rooted  ready  for  pUntlDg) 
FRE£.  or  if  you  seod  lOo  for  packing, 
will  send  you  eix  grafts.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co., 
Box  513  Oeage,  Iowa 


AGENTS 


SomethinO    SelHng  the  newly 
^  ^    patented  Brandfi 

New         Cigar  Lighter.  Is 
operated  with  one  hand.    Gives  an  instantaneooa 
light,  every  time  the  button  is  pressed.  No  electric- 
ity, no  battery,  no  wires,  non-explosive.  Strikes* 
light  withoot  the  aid  of  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  wanted.    Works  with  one  hand 
and  never  fails.    Something  new.    Big  de- 
mand.    Everyone  wants  one.    Write  qnicli: 
for  wholesale  terms  and  prices. 

D.  r.  BRANDT  LIGHTER  CO. 
42   Hudson  Sfreet.  N«w  York  City 


What  We  Pay  for  You 


Note  what  we  do  to 
save  cost  of  upkeep  with 
users  of  Reo  the  Fifth. 
To  save  repairs  and  trou- 
bles. To  insure  you  an 
honest  car. 

Cost  Us  $200 


These  extra  precautions, 
which  some  call  extremes,  cost 
us  about  $200  per  car.  I  em- 
ploy them  because,  in  years  to 
come,  they  save  $500  per  car. 

I  have  proved  this  fact  a 
myriad  times  in  my  26  years  of 
car  building. 

To  merely  sell  cars,  these 
things  are  unnecessary.  But  to 
hold  users'  good  will — hold  it 
year  after  year — these  things 
must  be  done. 


R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


000  pounds  per  tooth.  Our 
springs  are  tested  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  for  48 
hours.  There  are  five  long-con- 
tinued tests. 

There  are  fully  one  thousand 
tests  and  inspections  applied  to 
every  car. 

Overcapacity 


I  require  in  each  driving  part 
an  overcapacity  of  not  less  than 
SO  per  cent. 

I  use  oversize  tires — 34x4 — 
tu  cut  your  tire  upkeep  in  two. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings,  which 
cost  five  times  what  the  usual 
ball  bearings  cost.  And,  to 
avoid  all  flaws,  we  use  190  drop 
forgings,  at  twice  the  cost  of 
steel  castings. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto — 
A  doubly  heated  carburetor — 
An  expensive  centrifugal 
pump — 

14-inch  brake  drums — 2-inch, 
seven-leaf  springs — a  17-coated 
body. 

And  we  limit  our  output  to 
50  cars  daily,  to  insure  accurate 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Cemadian  Factory,  St.  Cathairines,  Ont. 


Our  Extremes 

Our  steel  is  all  made  to  for- 
mula. It  is  analyzed  twice-  be- 
fore using.  That  saves  us 
countless  mistakes. 

Our  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  to  stand  75,- 


fitting,  abundant  tests.  To  make 
sure  that  each  car  is  fight. 

Does  It  Pay? 

You  know  that  it  pays  to  get 
a  car  built  like  this  if  you've 
owned  a  car  that  wasn't.  All 
the  difference  won't  sTiow  at  the 
start,  of  course,  but  in  after 
years  you'll  see  it. 

Every  dollar  I  spend  in  these 
extremes  saves  users  from  two 
to  four  dollars.  That's  why 
Reo  the  Fifth  stands  at  the  top 
of  its  class,  after  60,000  of  my 
cars  have  been  used. 

See  in  this  car  our  new  cen- 
ter control.  Note  the  absence 
of  levers.  Both  front  doors  are 
clear.  Note  that  it  has  the  left 
side  drive,  like  the  leading  cars 
today. 

Note  the  flush  electric  dash 
lights.  Note  the  splendid  finish. 
Let  our  dealer  point  out  to  you 
the  countless  small  perfections. 
This  is  the  climax  of  a  lifetime 
of  effort.  See  what  it  means*  to 
you. 


Write  for  our  catalos  and  we 
will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.  They  are  everywhere. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  inchei 
Tires— 

34x4  inches 
Center 

Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


OSS) 

Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.   We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top.  side  curtains  and  "KP  cover.  ^Jf  ^'Weld. 
gas  tank  for  headUghU.  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets-all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $170). 
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A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  TlitWestCTnPulTCTizer,  Packer  and  M:ulcber 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  in  8 sizes,  land 


3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  S22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  ferm- 
er  and  land- 
owner to  have  otir 
illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine, 
its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.  It  gives  testi- 
monials from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  (  ^ntains  valaable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  200  Hastings,  Nebr. 


5ALZEKS 

FARM  SEEDS 

Big,  valuable  premiums  given  away  free 
with  purchases  or  Salzer  s  Pedi^eed  Farm 
-    Seed.     Send  today  for  Bigger  1913 
Catalogue  and  Premiam  List,  and  see 
how  you  can  save  money  on  the  best 
seeds  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
articles  you  would  like  to  have. 
Salzer*s  catalogue  has  for  37  years  been 
famousfor  Fann  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 

We  sell  direct,  thus  quoting  you  lowest 
prices  and  cutting  out  useless  profits. 
For  ten  cents  we  gladly  mail  samples 
of  Salzer's  famous  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Bonanza  Oats.  Silver  King  Barley, 
$1,030  Prize  Wheat  and  many  other 
I>ackage3  of  fine  farm  seeds. 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy 
Within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
La  Crosse  is  grown  this  year  five 
times  more  rich  red  clover  seed  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Be  sure  lo  get  catalog  and  premium  list. 

DHH  fl.  SiiZER  Seed  Co.n9S.  8th  St..  UCrosse.Wis. 


Satisfaction  ^fi^    Guaranteed  Users 

Jf    O.  K. 

Cbarnpioa 
^Machines 
'  Are 
\  Reliable 

OUR  PRICES 
AND  QUALITY 
ARE  RIGHT 

Oar  O.  K.  Champion  Planter  mates  and 
saves  the  owner  money.  One  man  and  team  plant 
five  or  six  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Investigate 
oar  line  of  potato  diggers,  etc.  Write  for  onr 
free  catalog  today.    Dealers  sell  our  marbines. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 

igg  Chicagro  Ave.,  Hammcmd,  Ind.  ^ 


THAT  GROW— GENUINE— UH»0ULTER*TEO 

50c  COLLECTION  for  10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope  frhich  is  g'  od 
as  part  pajmenl  on  future  orders.  Good  for 
2oc  on  orders  of  $1.00  or  more.  Collection 
ntains  one  regiilar  10c  packet   each  of 
Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match* 
less  Tomatoes,   Prize  Head  Lettuce, 
Southporl  Globe  Onions  and  largo  G>B 
Mixed   Swoot  Peas.      >'cthing  like 
c-Tual  va;ue  ever  o?-;red  bef  :re. 
BIG,  NEW,  ORIGINAL  AND  CDrC 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK  rllCC 
Shows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden, 
flower  and  field  seeds  ever  offered  and  at 
^  a  big  saving  in  money  to  yon. Send  for 
it  right  now  and  enclose  with  your 
j/"    ,  j  letter  10c  for  the  big  OOc  collection 
i^  -'-ii-/  desrribedabove.  Bemembercatalog 
is  free. 

Galloway  Bros.-Bowman  Co* 

Pure  Seed  Specialists 
P.  O.  Box  746  A  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


?how)  how  to  plant  and  cire  for  an  orchard,  when  to 
spriy,  etc.   Tells  how  to  maVe  tfxj  per  ace  from  Cherriea 
-$.^0'>from  Berries — |-'i-Vj  from  Grapes  and  $2o<j  from 
Apples.  I  have  no  agents.  Apple  trees  So— Cherry 
I'Jc— Vliwa      p<r  I'O.    Forest  SeMUisss— Floven 
^  — Bulbo — 8««d  Corn.    I  puaruatM  b«tt«r  trees  for  less 
I  taonvf.  Tocr  money  buk  if  ooc  imitfHi  Frelsbtpaid. 
t  tbl»  free  eaikl'V  M  ooce. 

I>.  HANSEN,  The  Nurseryman, 

Box  34     K-itablished  l^SO  Fairbary.Xeb. 


MPQ  FAPMERf  "'"''^  Ilusband 
m  ff\  9  a    r  IWI  -   ^yrite  (or  our  Free  Lit- 

rnitiireoD  r-hofrc  Xorthcrn  Minnesota  Lands. near  Duluth. 
LAND  COM  R..  0.  &  I.  R.  R.  R-,  315  Wolvin  BIdg..  Duluth,  Minn. 


BEST  THAT  CROW.  W* 

Bctl  direct  to  Gardeners 
and  Farmers  at  Wholesale^ 
Bi^:  Beautiful  Catalocrue 
FKEE.  WRITK  TODAY. 
BOX  2]2.  SEDALIA.  MO. 


IRCKIAS'  SEED  STORE. 


IWAN'S  SICKLE  EDGE  HAY  KNIFE  ^^.^ 

an;,  •iiiiooth  flKe  kniff.  S'-M  l>y  Hardware  UfiiU-rw.  Cata- 
lou'ii-  of  hay  knives,  tiling  tooU.  |iot,t  ho!4'  :iiii;prj!  and 
diKKer-i.  etc.  free.    luan  Brothern.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

I  the  new  profession 

>;ot  overcrowdf'l  .-md  offen*  splendid 
and  nnuhiial  4i|'i'Ortiinitit'-  to h'>rn>ralde 
youDK  men.  to'>.  Student-  nmnt 

have  attended  hixh  '.t  liool.  lie  at  Ii-a.-^t 
foot  7  in  heighth,  ph> sieall>  nound  and 
of  Kood  character.    Aftt-r  conipletinK 
t"o  jean*'   courpe.   KOod  men  make 
to  So.rXiO  a  year.    PositionK  K"ar- 
anteed  to  Kood  men  after  Rraduation. 
Kvery  city.  park,  orchard  and  privatt- 
e«tate  needs*  an  Kxpert  Tree  Surgeon. 
po«(itiont*  open  also  with  e«taldi»he«l 
com  pan        or  State  and  National 
Governments.    Special   attention  to 
Fruit   Growintt.     Tuition  mmiernte. 
in<'lndine  flrnt  year*"  board.    Wf  pa> 
'  Halarv  «econd  vear.    Write  promr'tb 
for  f'ull  partii  iilan*.    Addref^  the 
Secret  iir.v. 

Darer  liutilolc  of  Tree  Sarfery 

Bex  215         Kent.  Ohio 


Woodlot  Management 

By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance 

This  is  the  Second  of  a  Series  of  Short  Articles 
by  Mr.  Dorrance  on  Forestry 

THROUGHOUT  the  East  and  Middle 
West  we  find  on  almost  every  farm  a 
woodlot.  This  forested  portion  of  the  farm, 
in  addition  to  utilizing  land  which  could 
often  be  used  for  but  little  else,  furnishes 
the  farmer  with  his  fuel,  possibly  protection 
and  purification  of  his  water-supply,  and  if 
rightly  managed  should  produce  as  well  rail- 
road-ties, mining-timbers,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph poles  and  certainly  such  lumber  as  he 
may  need  at  odd  times  about  the  farm. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 

The  farm  without  the  woodlot  would  quite 
often  be  an  unprofitable  investment,  for  few 
farmers  could  afford,  or  would  care  to  pay. 
the  present  high  and  rapidly  increasing 
prices  for  all  the  forest  products  which  with 
a  woodlot  are  always  available  to  him  and 
cost  him  but  little  except  the  labor  of  cutting 
and  removing  them. 

When  other  farm  work  is  impossible,  he 
usually  does  his  cutting,  and  were  he  to 
exercise  in  the  management  of  his  woodlot 
the  same  care,  skill  and  intelligence  else- 
where manifest  in  his  labors  about  the  farm, 
his  timber  yield  would  be  augmented  very 
greatly  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Few 
farmers  realize  that  with  scarcely  more  time 
and  labor  their  woodlots  could  be  made  to 
produce  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  all 
their  forest  products,  as  well  as  a  constant 
and  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood 
and  timber  for  future  needs. 

In  natural  forests,  though  the  growth  is 
slow,  we  ultimately  receive  a  timber  crop  of 
finest  quality,  which  is  a  very  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  saying  in  regard  to  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  With  the  average 
American  lumberman  this  rule  is  quite  re- 
versed, and  it  is  indeed  seldom  that  any  but 
the  very  poorest  survive  his  destructive  cut. 
while  in  removing  the  best  he  usually  de- 
stroys most  of  the  young  growth,  which,  if 
left,  would  be  quite  likely  to  produce  in  less 
time  a  crop  of  even  more  value  than  the 
first. 

Apply  the  Weeding  Process  to  the  Woodlot 

This  the  farmer  on  his  more  restricted 
holdings  cannot  afford  to  do.  He  should 
invariably  remove  first  of  all  the  poorest 
specimens,  the  weed-trees  of  the  forest,  leav- 
ing in  possession  of  the  soil  selected  trees 
of  the  more  desirable  kinds  to  guarantee  a 
valuable  future  stand. 

Nothing  is  easier  and  less  .  expensive 
for  the  farmer  than  what  the  forester 
calls  natural  seed-regeneration.  Undesirable 
species  having  been  removed,  the  others  are 
gradually  taken  out  to  suit  the  demands  and 
convenience  of  the  owner,  and  while  a  com- 
plete harvest  of  the  old  crop  is  occurring, 
natural  reproduction  is  taking  place  simul- 
taneously through  a  few  remaining  ."seed- 
trees''  on  every  acre.  A  method  so  simple 
and  satisfactory  should  commend  itself  to 
all.  giving,  as  it  does,  maximum  results  at  a 
minimum  of  time  and  expense.  -'^  knowledge 
of  forestry  is  not  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  natural  reforestation. 

The  Group  and  Strip  Systems 

Another  method  along  these  same  lines 
which  is  always  productive  of  good  results 
is  termed  the  "group  system.''  where  not 
individual  trees,  but  groups  of  them,  are  re- 
moved, the  resulting  openings  being  seeded 
up  by  several  near-by  seed-trees. 

The  "strip  system  '  is  especially-  successful 
with  those  trees  having  light-winged  seeds, 
and  of  which  the  maple,  elm  and  ash  are 
good  illustrations,  such  seeds  being  easily 
carried  by  the  winds  over  the  areas  to  be 


gi\  ing.  as  it  does,  greater  copcentration  of 
cutting  with  less  attendant  expense. 

\»  ith  heavy-seeded  trees,  such  as  the 
beeches,  oaks,  hickories  and  chestnuts,  heavy 
preparatory  thinning  should  be  made  a 
couple  of  years  prior  to  a  heavy  mast  year, 
thus  exposing  the  soil  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, insuring  a  good  seed-bed.  and  in  con- 
sequence a  large  number  of  young  seedlings. 

When  reproduction  from  seed  is  greatly 
hampered  by  continuous  fires,  the  sprout 
system  may  be  resorted  to.  and  commends 
itself  to  many  because  of  its  simplicity  of 
management,  since  by  the  mere  harvest  of 
the  old  crop  a  new  one  is  secured.  But  the 
old  trees  should  not  attain  too  great  an  age, 
as  the  oaks,  for  example,  often  fail  to  sprout 
from  stumps  exceeding  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Low  stumps,  too,  should  prevail, 
as  the  high  stumps  decay  more  rapidly,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  to  force  the  new  shoots 
out  from  beneath  the  soil  on  the  stumps.  As 
prolific  sprouters,  chestnut  oak,  red.  white 
and  black  oaks,  sugar  maple  and  chestnut 
deserve  mention. as  among  the  very  best. 

Growing  Trees  on  Worn-Out  Farm  Lands 

.4ny  or  all  of  the  methods  just  given  will, 
when  intelligently  applied  by  the  forest- 
owner,  increase  his  crop  from  one  half  to 
two  thirds  at  the  very  least,  gtiaranteeing 
as  well  an  almost  perpetual  supply  for  all  his 
future  heeds. 

In  every  part  of  the  United  States  lie 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  are  to-day 
producing  absolutely  nothing.  In  the  West 
are  many  regions  habitually,  though  not 
necessarily,  treeless.  In  the  East  we  find 
abandoned  farms,  lands  once  cultivated  with 
careless  skill,  now  left  in  wasteful,  unpro- 
ductive state. 

Wherever  these  waste  and  worn-out  lands 
may  be  located,  they  should  be  planted  with 
trees,  provided  they  cannot  be  used  more 
profitably. 

« 

Live-Stock  Must  be  Kept  Out 

Xo  matter  whether  they  are  in  the  shape 
of  arid,  drifting  sands :  the  marshy,  over- 
flowed shores  of  lakes  and  rivers ;  bare, 
wind-swept,  brush  lands,  or  old  fields  grown 
up  in  weeds,  there  are  trees  which  will  grow 
in  all  these  places,  and  which  can  be  grown 
there  with  profit.  Such  waste,  non-produc- 
ing areas  are  a  disgrace  to  our  present  high 
standards  of  civilization,  and  whether  by 
State,  community,  corporation  or  individual, 
tree-planting   is  practicable   and  profitable. 

In  the  State  of  Xew  York  many  abandoned 
farms  have  become  barren,  sandy  wastes, 
and  the  drifting,  wind-blown  heaps  of  sand 
are  a  source  of  damage  and  even  danger  to 
all  the  near-by  farmers.     Let  us  see  what 


A  woodlot  which  has  been  kept  fenced 
The  second  growth  is  coining  up  in  abundance 

regenerated.  An  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  strip  is  cleared  at  right  angles  to  the 
pre\ailing  winds,  and  as  the  ground  is 
seeded  new  strips  arc  secured  to  the  wind- 
ward side.  This  method  i-s  especially  w*;ll 
suited  to  woodlot  management  by  the  farmer. 


Woodland  grazed  to  death 
Note  absence  of  all  young  growth 

can  be  done  with  such  lands.  First  of  all. 
the  fixation  of  the  soil  surface  is  necessary 
in  many  instances.  This  may  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  sowing  a  crop  of  sand-grass. 
In  addition,  all  sheep  and  cattle  should  be 
carefully  excluded.  Wherever  there  is  graz- 
ing, the  growing  of  trees  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible, especially  on  eroded  and  unstable 
soil  surfaces. 

Of  all  the  valuable  forest  trees,  the  pines 
are  probably  most  successfully  planted  in 
regions  where  the  soil  is  exhausted  and  the 
moisture  content  poor,  and  among  these  we 
have  the  scrub,  red  and  white  pines  for 
available  species.  The  common  scrub,  though 
not  so  valuable  as  the  others,  is  nevertheless 
a  desirable  tree  for  planting  on  very  poor 
sites,  as  it  thrives  under  the  very  worst  con- 
ditions and  spreads  rapidly  over  the  ex- 
hausted soils  of  the  Eastern  and  Lake  States. 
Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  scrub  pine,  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  the  most  worthless  of  trees,  is 
quite  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
high-gjade  newspaper  stock,  producing  a 
pulp  paper  said  by  many  to  equal  that  made 
from  the  finest  spruce. 

Two  Ways  of  Getting  Trees 

As  to  the  red.  or  Norway,  and  the  famous 
white  pine,  little  need  be  said.  The  former 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
useful  trees  of  the  northern  L'nited  States 
because  of  its  rapid  growth,  large  size  and 
high  quality  of  wood,  while  tht  latter  is  the 
most  valuable  of  soft  woods  and  the  largest 
of  the  conifers  growing  in  eastern  N'orth 
America. 

For  purposes  of  reforestation  seedlings 
may  now  be  purchased  \cry  cheaply  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  som'e  of  the 
States  (among  the  number  New  'Vork)  will 
furnish  nursery  stock  to  farmers  at  cost 
prices.  Or.  the  fanner  can  himself  grow 
his  trees  ai  slight  personal  cost,  .v  with 
while  pint,  for  cN.tmpfe.   One  pound  of  good 


seed  will  produce  at  least  ten  thousand 
plants  if  properly  germinated. 

On  the  tj-pe  of  land  just  considered  twcK 
year-old  pine  seedlings  should  be  set  out  in 
spring  when  the  ground  is  moist  enough  to 
work  readily,  and  in  most  cases  preparatory 
treatment  of  the  site  to  be  planted  is  un* 
necessary.    In  work  of  this  sort  intervals  of 
six   feet   each   way   between   the  seedlings 
are  advised,  and  though  for  the  first  few 
years  the  trees  may  not  present  a  hardy 
aspect,   they   soon  pick  up,   and  the  once 
desolate  land  is  scarcely  recognizable.  Ai' 
an  additional  benefit,  fertile  lands  further- 
in  are  well  protected  from  the  encroaching') 
sands  which  were  a  serior.s  menace  a  lew' 
years  before.  - 

Ridge  Planting  in  Marshes 

Regarding  low,  marshy  lands'  bordering  on 
lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water,  it  is  o: 


An  easy  way  of  reforesting 

Numerous  fast-growing  trees  in  front,  seed-tree 
in  background 

course  well  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the 
stagnant  water  as  possible,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  done  "ridge  planting''  may  be 
resorted  to.  This  work,  in  contrast  with 
that  just  referred  to,  is  done  in  the  autumn 
when  the  water  is  low,  and,  also,  is  quite  an 
advantage,  when  the  farm  work  is  com- 
mencing to  be  somewhat  lighter.  Ridges  are 
made  by  ditches  dug  about  eight  feet  apart, 
the  trees  being  planted  on  the  soil  thrown 
up  in  the  center.  Alder  and  birch  of  the 
same  age,  from  two  to  three  years  old,  may 
be  planted  in  mixture  four  feet  apart,  while 
ash,  silver  maple,  cedar  and  spruce  also  do 
very  well  in  such  a  location. 

Forest  Plcinting  is  Not  Elxpensive 

The  writer  has  seen  in  Germany,  along 
the  famous  Rhine,  willow  poles  of  three- 
inch  size  effectually  holding  down  the  river 
sands  and  preventing  them  from  laying 
waste  the  rich  alluvial  soils  within.  Many 
novel  expedients  may  be  witnessed  abroad 
along  these  same  lines.  There  the  ground  is 
often  plowed  up  on  bare  tracts,  sometimes 
in  the  woods,  and  acorns  planted  in  the 
furrows.  And  on  soil  which  is  not  too  dry 
potatoes  are  sometimes  raised  for  the  first 
year  or  two  between  rows  of  pine  seedlings 
to  keep  out  the  weeds  at  a  time  when  they 
can  do  the  most  harm.  In  Germany,  forest 
protection  is  unusually  good,  and  that  is 
important,  for  in  the  successful  practice  of 
forestry  we  must  first  of  all  have  protection 
from  forest  fires. 

Forest-planting  is  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  worth  while,  for  usually 
trees  enrich  them.  Every  farmer  who  has 
a  tract  of  land  which  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing crops  certainly  could  not  invest  spare 
time  and  labor  to  better  advantage  than  in 
the  afforestation  of  his  worn-out  farm  lands. 


Heating  a  Small  Plant-House 

By  T.  Greiner 
A  SMALL  hot-water  heater,  such  as  is 
''sold  by  various  supply-stores,  and  a 
system  of  common  black  iron  pipe,  usually 
two-inch,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient 
way  of  heating  a  small  greenhouse.  But  if 
it  is  a  "plant-house,"  mainly  used  for  start- 
ing the  ordinary  vegetable  plants  for  a 
moderate-sized  market-garden,  and  run  only 
from  the  latter  part  of  winter  until  spring, 
or  during  the  time  that  our  early  plants, 
such  as  tomato,  pepper,  eggplants,  etc.,  need 
a  little  more  protection  than  a  mere  cold- 
frame  can  give,  the  heating  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  fireplace  located  at  the  end  of 
the  house  on  the  prevailing-wind  side  with 
a  stone  or  fire-brick  flue  running  under  the 
bench  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  I  have 
also  seen  such  houses  heated  by  means  of  a 
heating-stove  and  stove-pipe  running  the 
length  of  the  house.  This  last  plan  gives  a 
rather  dry  heat,  but  it  will  do  to  start  the 
plants,  which  later  may  be  transferred  to 
cnld-frames.  It  is  possible  to  grow  good 
p'ants  in  this  manner,  and  quite  a  trood 
many,  comparatively,  in  even  a  small  h  nise. 
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Gas-Engine  Fuels 

By  James  A.  King 

This  is  the  Third  of  a  Series  of  Short  Articles  on 
the  Gas-Engine 

*LL  grades  of  gas-engine  fuel  come  from 
/A  one  source — crude  petroleum.  It  is  ob- 
*tained  from  wells  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  About  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States  can 
be  divided,  in  a  general  way.  into  three 
principal  fields.  These  are,  (1)  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  eastern,  field,  including  all  the  oil- 
producing  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  (2)  the  field  variously  spoken  of  as 
the  mid-continent,  or  the  midwestern,  or  the 
southwestern,  field,  including  the  States  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  (3)  the  Pacific  Coast  field, 
including  California  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  approximate  proditction  annually 
of  each  field  is  : 

Annual  production 
Field  of  crude  in  barrels 

Eastern    31.000,000 

Mid-Continent    55,000,000 

Pacific  Coast    90,000,000 

Total    176,000,000 

Practically  all  the  crude  oil  obtained  in 
the  eastern  field  has  what  is  called  a  paraffin 
base.  By  this  is  meant  that  if  all  the  differ- 
ent liquid  oils  were  taken  out  of  the  crude 
oil  we  would  have  crude  paraffin  left  in  a 
solid  form.  The  southwestern  crude  oil  has 
an  asphaltic  or  serai-asphaltic  base.  The 
Pacific  Coast  crude  oil  has  an  asphaltic 
base. 

How  Gasoline  is  Made 

These  four  grades  of  fuel  are  obtained 
from  the  different  crude  petroleums  by  a 
process  known  as  fractional  distillation.  The 
crude  petroleum  is  put  into  a  big  vat  or 
"still"  and  is  heated  up  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature. This  temperature  depends  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  crude  oil  that  is 
being  distilled.  It  is  kept  at  this  tempera- 
ture as  long  as  any  important  amount  of 
vapor  is  being  drTven  off.  This  vapor  is 
conducted  to  what  is  called  a  "condenser.  " 
Here  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid.  This 
liquid  is  used  as  a  source  of  certain  oils 
used  for  certain  special  purposes  in  the  arts 
and  the  sciences. 

Then  the  still  is  heated  up  to  another 
and  higher  temperature.  Again,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  exact  temperature  depends  upon 
the  crude  oil  that  is  being  refined.  It  is 
kept  this  hot  as  long  as  very  much  vapor 
is  being  given  off.  The  vapors  are  condensed 
and  called  gasolene.  The  temperature  of 
the  still  may  be  raised  gradually,  a  few 
degrees  at  a  time,  the  vapors  given  off  at 
each  step  in  the  change  of  temperature  be- 
ing condensed  and  collected  in  different 
tanks.  This  gives  the  different  grades  of 
gasolene. 

Then  by  making  another  general  raise  in 
the  temperature  of  the  still  and  collecting 
the  vapors  they  get  the  naphtha.  The  next 
general  raise  gets  kerosene.  This  is  why 
the  process  is  called  fractional  distillation  ; 
because  they  distil  only  a  fraction  at  a  time. 

As  the  various  gases  given  off  are  con- 
densed, they  do  not  give  the  pure  refined  oils. 
They  still  contain  certain  impurities.  The 
oils  distilled  from  the  midwestern  and  the 
Pacific  slope  crudes  will  also  be  discolored 
when  first  distilled.  In  order  to  get  a  per- 
fectly pure,  water-white  gasolene  or  kero- 
sene, it  is  necessary  to  take  these  condensed' 
liquids  and  "wash,"  or  "scrub."  or  "purify," 
them.  This  process  of  purifying  does  not 
add  materially  to  their  values  for  engine- 
fuel.  But  it  does  add  materially  to  the  price 
which  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  them, 
because  the  process  of  purifying  is  rather 
expensive. 

The  amount  of  each  one  of  these  fuels 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  crude  oil 
depends  upon  the  field  from  which  that 
"crude"  came  and  even  upon  the  district  or 
the  individual  oil-well  in  that  field. 

What  Makes  the  Difference  Between 
These  Fuels? 

Their  greatest  difference  is  in  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  give  off  a  vapor 
which,  in  the  presence  of  air,  bursts  into 
flame  when  ignited.  This  temperature  is 
called  their  "flash-point."  Another  impor- 
tant difference  is  their  weight  to  the  gallon. 
This  is  called  their  specific  gravity  or  just 
"gravity." 

It  was  found  that  all  refined  oils  from  the 
eastern  field  which  showed  the  same  gravity 
test  also  showed  the  same  flash-point.  For 
example,  every  sample  of  oil  having  a 
gravity  test  of  64°  would  have  the  same 
flash-point  as  every  other  sample  testing  64°. 
But  it  would  he  a  higher  flash-point  than 
that  of  a  sample  testing  72°,  and  lower  than 
that  of  a  sample  testing  58°.  This  was 
because  the  higher  gravity  oils  are  more 
volatile  and  give  off  a  vapor  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  do  the  heavier  oils. 


But  when  the  midwestern  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  fields  were  opened  up  a  big  difference 
was  discovered.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
still  a  close  relation  between  the  flash-point 
and  the  gravity  test,  but  the  relation  was  not 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  eastern  oils.  A 
midwestern  oil  testing  56°  or  58°  will  have 
the  same  flash-point  as  an  eastern  oil  testing 
62°.  The  relation  between  the  flash-point 
and  the  gravity  test  thus  depends  upon  the 
crude  oil. 

So  the  single  standard  gravity  test  is  no 
longer  a  thoroughly  reliable  method  of  de- 
termining all  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  a  petroleum  oil.  It  simply  indicates  its 
weight  to  the  gallon ;  that  much  and  nothing 
more.  The  actual  flash  test  itself  must  be 
made  before  you  can  know  what  it  is  ;  you 
cannot  tell  frorn  the  gravity  test. 

Which  Makes  the  Best  Engine-Fuel? 

The  exact  answer  to  this  question  will  de- 
pend upon  the  engine  itself.  But  a  general 
answer  can  be  made  by  saying  "the  h-eaviest 
fuel  which  it  will  burn  successfully."  What 
this  will  be  depends  upon  the  design  of  the 
engine. 

The  thing  which  will  determine  what 
weight  fuel  an  engine  can  burn  is  its  ability 
to  properly  vaporize  and  completely  burn  the 
heavier  fuels  without  carbonization.  In 
other  words,  it  will  depend  upon  what  flash- 
point of  oil  it  is  able  to  use  successfully,  and 
again  upon  the  field  from  which  the  fuel 
came.  Some  engines  will  not  burn  success- 
fully an  eastern  oil  heavier  than  62°  or  a 
midwestern  heavier  than  56°,  while  others 
will  successfully  burn  an  eastern  oil  testing 
as  low  as  42°  or  a  midwestern  testing  38°. 

The  reason  for  burning  the  heaviest  oil 
possible  is  that  it  has  the  most  power  to  the 
gallon.  All  petroleum  oils  found  in  the 
United  States  contain  practically  the  same 
number  of  heat  units  to  each  pound.  And 
heat  means  "power."  An  oil  testing  38°  will- 
weigh  abotit  sixteen  per  cent,  more  to  the 
gallon  than  will  one  testing  60°.  And  so 
a  gallon  of  the  heavier  one  will  do  about 
sixteen  per  cent,  more  work  when  burned  in 
an  engine  than  will  the  lighter  one.  Thus  it 
is  easily  seen  that  one  should  burn  the 
hea\iest  oil  he  can, — when  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  price, — because  he  gets  more 
power  and.  more  work  done  for  his  money. 
It  is  like  getting  a  hundred  acres  plowed 
fur  the  price  of  only  eighty-four. 


Let  (Vie  Ship  You 
This  1913  Spreader 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That's  my  1913  offer  to  you.  Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Doesn't  it  prove 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  mast  be  afl  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it^  or  I  coold  never  make 
ench  an  nnheard-of-offer?  Of  coors©  it  does,  and  I  mean  juotthat.  Send  for  one  today;  give  it  a 
trial  CD  poor  own  farm,  an?  way  ;oa  please,  and  I  Icdow  ytm  wUi  aay  "Galloway  makes  the  beet 
Bpreador  oa  earth",  40,000  farmen  have  proved  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and  New  Special  Proposltiflri 

I  will  save  yea  $2'  to  $50  by  cutting  out  middlemen's  profits  on  a 
spreader  that  will  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  easy- 
to-load,  li^ht-draft  machine  coverd  by  eleven  patents  protecting  our  big  new 
tmprovetEMnta  and  ntakins  it  the  only  aprea4er  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Backed 
by  a.$25.000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  offer  do  other  numafacturer  darea  to  make 
you.  My  big  illuetrated  catalos  telb  allaboot  tbeGraJloway.  Write  for  it  today! 
and  I  will  send  you  my  new  etartliner  1913  special  proposition,  telling  you  how 
yoa  can  set  your  spreader  wholly  or  partly  fxe«.  No  work  or  canvasaioe  to  do. 
And  I  will  send  yoa  my  big  book 

''A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  mpny  dollars  to  any  man;  re^lar  price,  $1.00. 

ft  is  free  for  jast  writios  '  e  todav.  It  tells  how  to  core  for  the  manore.  how 
to  spread  ft.  Low  to  treat  yoor  soil,  x-nd  how  to  make  the  manore-piie  pay  for 
yoor  spzeader.  Wntome,  wrtboa^fal*.  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  749  Gallop  sta. 

Waf  arinn   Inula  carr?  %ira«dex3  In  warttboaMS  at  Chicaffo.  g«i«m.  City.  CouncQ 

"«***IUW,  luna,         Blufe.MinDMpoUfl  and  Winuipaar  for  immediate  ehipment. 


BOOK  FREE 

"The.  Soil 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage. 


Follow  Our  Advice— It  Pays 


Practice  intensive  tillage.  Our  new  48-page 
book,  "  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage,"  tells 
why  and  how.   And  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Implements  are  made  expressly  for 
intensive  tillage.    They  are  de- 
signed and  constructed  with  that 
one  point  always  in  view.  TheCcT- 
AWAT  Grove  Harrow,  shown  to  the  left,  isonly  oneof 
a  hundred  styles  and  sizes  that  we  make.  There  is  a 
Cutaway  for  practically  every  tillage  purpose.  Ask 
your  dealer  toshow  yon  Cutaway  disk  plows  and  har- 
rows. If  he  can't  supply  your  needs  wi  th  a  C  otawa  y, 
write  us.  Undernoconsiderationacceptasubstitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  854  Main  St.,  Higlannm,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK     cutaway'^  disk  barrows 


THE  "BALL-BAND"  mark  on  boots  and  arctics  is  the  sign  of 
rubber  footwear  made  by  men  who  work  conscientiously 
to  give  full  value.  The  price  paid  for  them  is  an 
investment  in  warm,  dry.  well-fitting  footwear. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy. 
■IS.m  dealers  ull  "Ball-Band" 
Write  for  Frem 
illattrated 
Booklat 


Mlsliawaka  Hoolu 
Mfg.  Co. 
305  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  lad. 
'*rhe  Hoase  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality'' 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


Full  Weight, 
Full  Size  of  Wire, 
Full  Length  of  Roll. 


Put  the  gauge  to  our  wire — ^it  is  full 
size.     Our  rolls  are  full  length.  The 
weight  of  our  fence  is  full  and  heavy. 
Test,  compare  and  judge. 


Two  Great  Books  Free 

''Making  tbe  Farm  Pay"— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  fanning,  covering 
tbe  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy 
shoold  know — sent  free  on  request. 

"Tbe  Making  of  Steel" — a  complete 
account,  simply  and  clearly  pre- 
sented, with  many  il lustrations. 
This  subject  never  before  pre- 
sented in  so  concise  a  manner. 
Every   farmer  and    his  boy 
should  read  this.     Sent  free 
on  request. 

FRAHK  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  & 
Gefi.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &Wire 

Company 

Chleago,  NewTorlE, 
tleyeland,  Pitts- 
barg^b,  Denrer; 
C.  S.  Steel  Pro(t 
nets  Co.  f  Saa 
Franeisco* 


A-TTierican 

Steel 
Fence  Post; 

Cheaper 
than  Wood 
and  More 
Ihirable. 
Get  epilog. 
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Is  Your  Cream  Separator 
Guaranteed  Not  to  Rust? 

^       Every  dairy  utensil  made  of  tin  wears  and  rusts.    This  '  ^ 
is  the  reason  why  a  different  metal — Nickel  Silver — '  ' 
is  used  in  the  skimming  sections  of  the  1913  model 

United  States  Cream  Separator 

Nickel  Silver  Skimming  Sections  in  United  States  Cre&m  Separators  are 
Positively  Guaranteed  Not  to  Rust 

Furthermore,  U.  S.  nickel  silver  sections  are  easier  to 
clean  than  tinned  steel  discs  or  other  devices,  because  milk 
and  dirt  stick  to  them  less  tightly  than  to  tin  or  steel. 

Still  another  advantage  of  U.  S.  nickel  silver  sections 
is  that  they  not  crack  as  tinned  steel  discs  frequently 
do,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more  durable. 

Back  of  all  the  exclusive  time,  labor  and  expense  saving 
qualities  of  a  U.  S.  Separator  you  have  the  separator  celebrated 
the  country  over  for  its  close  skimming  and  holder  of  the 
World's  Record  in  50  consecutive  runs  extending  over  a 
period  of  30  days  -with  milk  from  10  breeds  of  cows. 

Our  catalogue  fully  describes  these  and  many  other  important  features. 
Write  for  it  and  ask  your  U.  S.  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  at  your  farm. 

Price  as  low  as  $25  east  of  the  ;Mountain  States. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March    15,  1913 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DlBtrlbatiBg  Warebonses 
In  ETery  Dalrj^  Seetion 


Chicago^  Illinois 


I  Want  To  Send  You 


This  Valuable 


COW  BOOK  I 


PRICE  41  25 


Cow  Book  Free! 


Positively  the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever  written.   Acomplete  Man- 
ual of  Dairying  for  the  modern  business  farmer  giving:  ALL  of  the  best,  modem. 
—  scientific  dairying  methods  in  clear,  plain  English.    No  theories — just  the  sound, 

practical  money-making  facts  that  every  cow  owner  should  know.  This 
book  is  priced  re^Iarly  at  Si. 25.    FREE  to  you  if  you  only  write  at  occe. 

Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the 
Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  get  the  very  latest  and  greatest  product  of  th^ 
great  Galloway  factories—the  wonderfal  Galloway  Panitar>- Separator—shipped  right  . 
to  your  farm  for  90  days'  absolutely  free  trial.    UnquostioDably  the  most  liberal  ' 
separator  offer  ever  made.   I'll  even  pay  transporttition  charges  both  ways  if  you  think 
yoQ  can  get  alon^  without  thia  wonderfol  machine  after  the  FREE  trial.   Send  at  once 
Cnorial  1  Q  1  ^   Off  Pr*      '  want  to  tell  yoD.  too,  how  yoa  may  actually  g-et  one  of 
^pcirlal  VII  CI  •      these  wonderful,  new  separators  either  partly  or  entirely  | 

without  cost.    No  soliciting  or  canvassing.  Just  write  me  a  postal  or  letter— get  my  bie,  money- 
making  Cow  Book  and  catalogs— all  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,    743  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  ^S^^!^^^ 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thm  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  meirvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  pnces  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 
trial  w-ill  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dair>'  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchatize,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  o5er.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  reciucst.  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  IVesteni  orders  Jilled  front  tVesterjt  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  w-ill  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge,  N 
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Why  Not  You? 

I  Scores  of  men  and  women  are  making  a  comfortable  living  all  the  | 

I  year  round,  and  thousands  of  others  are  substantially  increasing  1 

I  their  regular  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  time  to  our  interests.  : 

I  There  is  a  fine  opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  Staff  for  a  i 

I  few  more  ambitious  men.  Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  i 

1  numbered  among  the  successful  men  of  their  localities?   A  postal  | 

I  card  will  bring  all  particulars.    Send  it  to  i 

!    Circulation  Department,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio  I 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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Prevent 


Ventiplex  Pads  keep  the  horse's  neck  and 
shoulders  in  good  healthy  condition — clean, 
dry  and  free  from  irritation. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  made  of  our  porous,  patent  Ventiplex  fabric.  Permits  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  absorbs  all  sweat  and  moisture.  Prevents  sores,  calls,  rubbing,  etc.  Makes 
the  horse  more  willing  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  collar— to  pull  and  work  harder. 

See  Ventiplex  Pads  at  your  dealer's.  If  he  hasn't  them,  write  us.  Ask  for  booklet 
BUILINGTON  BUNKET  COMPtNT  M.k.r.  of  tb.  r>moai  "Sbr-o°"  Blanket  Dept.  52    BurllnKton,  frit. 
Oanadiaa  AddreSB— Windsor.  Oat. 


Sheep  Sense  in  Missouri 

Bj  V.  A.  Place 

AXL'MBER  of  farmers 
down  in  Missouri  are 
following  a  system  of 
sheep  husbandry  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary.  They  are 
finding  their  method  of 
management  a  very  profit- 
able one.  Because  of  this  and  because  it  is 
a  comparatix  e'.y  new  method,  we  believe  a 
description  of  their  methods,  as  given  by 
one  who  follows  it.  will  be  very  timelj'. 

These  farmers  purchase  uniform  western 
ewes  which  have  come  direct  from  the  range 
to  our  large  markets.  In  selecting  these 
ewes  they  endeavor  to  get  them  with  good 
fleeces,  sound  mouths  and  udders.  These 
ewes  are  bought  in  August  or  September, 
while  the  run  from  the  ranges  is  quite 
heavy.  At  this  time  the  ewes  are  in  thin 
flesh  and  can  'oe  purchased  at  from  four  and 
one-half  to  five  cents  per  pound  and  weigh 
around  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  Rams  are  the  Mutton  Type 

They  are  shipped  to  the  farm  and  turned 
on  the  stubbie-fields  and  pastures,  where, 
from  the  succulence  of  the^  green  material, 
they  gain  rapidly.  These  feeds  also  have 
the  effect  of  flushing  the  ewes  so  that  they 
breed  earlj-  and  at  about  the  same  time. 
This  brings  the  lambs  iti  February  or  early 
March.  The  rams  used  for  sires  are  pure- 
bred mutton  rams  of  desirable  market  type. 

The  reasons  for  having  the  lambs  come 
early  are :  ( 1 )  the  lambs  can  be  marketed 
early  and  ahead  of  the  heavy  run  from  the 
\\  est,  (2)  higher  prices  are  secured  for 
early  lambs,  (3)  early  lambs  reach  market 
weight  before  very  bad  weather  and  (4) 
there  is  less  danger  of  infestation  from  in-  j 
ternal  parasites.  j 

During  the  winter  months  the  ewes  are 
handled  not  a  great  deal  differently  from 
breeding  ewes  in  any  well-kept'  flock.  They  ! 
are  fed  clover,  alfalfa  or  corn-stover  for 
roughage,  which  is  supplemented  with  a 
grain  ration.  The  ow'ners  are  quite  careful 
to  provide  a  good  warm  place  for  the  ewes 
at  lambing-time.  because  it  is  from  the  lamb 
crop  that  they  expect  to  derive  the  profit. 

A  Grain  Ration  Prevents  Shrinkage 

As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  old  enough  they 
are  given  a  grain  ration  to  push  them  to  a 
desirable  market  finish  as  early  as  possible. 
The  grain  is  valuable  also,  because  it  gives 
a  firmness  to  the  flesh  which  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  they  do  not  shrink  in  shipment 
to  market  nearly  so  badiy  as  if  they  had 
received  no  grain.  In  the  fall,  ^ye  is  sown 
for  succulence  for  both  the  ewes  and  lambs 
in  the  early  spring.  This  increases  the  milk- 
flow  and  helps  materially  in  forcing  the  early 
maturity  of  the  lambs.  •  i 

Kow  these  lambs  are  not  being  raised  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  entire  crop  is  mar-  : 
keted.  The  ewe  lambs,  as  well  as  the  ' 
wether  lambs,  are  sold.  So  long  as  thrifty, 
healthy,  uniform  western  ewes  can  be  pur- 
chased at  about  five  dollars  per  head,  it  does 
not  pay  to  retain  their  seventy-pound  ewe 
lambs  for  breeding  purposes  w-hen  these 
lambs  will  sell  on  the  open  market  for  seven 
or  eight  cents  per  pound. 

By  knowing  how  to  select  their  ewes,  the 
farmers  generally  consider  that  the  wool 
will  about  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  ewes, 
and  the  lamb  crop  is  about  clear  money.  Let 
us  see  what  this  amounts  to  from  a  typical 
example  of  one  of  the  men  who  practises  ; 
this  method.  This  man  purchased  one  hun- 
dred head  of  western  ewes  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  in  .August.  These  ewes  cost 
him  $5.10  per  head  at  his  farm.  During 
the  winter  and  in  lambing  period  he  lost 
five  head.  The  remaining  ninety-five  head 
sheared,  an  average  of  se\  en  and  five-tenths 
pounds  of  wool,  which  he  sold  for  twenty- 
four  cents  per  pound,  realizing  $171  for  his 
wool  crop.  These  same  ninety-five  ewes 
raised  one  hundred  and  twenty  lambs,  which 
averaged  sixty-two  pounds  on  the  market  the 
middle  of  June  and  sold  for  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  making  a  total  of  $558, 
or  $48  more  than  the  ewes  had  cost  him.  and 
he  still  had  his  breeding  flock  to  repeat 
the  operation  the  following  year. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples  that 
might  be  given  of  the  success  these  farmers 
are  having  with  this  method  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lesson 
in  this  for  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  who  are 
equally  well  equipped  for  this  work  as  are 
the  men  "from  Missouri." 


The  Square  Silo  a  Failure 

By  E.  M.  Rodebaugh 

OOXSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  majii- 
fested  in  the  practicability  of  square 
siloes  which  I  mentioned  in  a  casual  way 
in  a  recent  issue  of  F.arm  and  Fireside. 
The  siloes  in  question  were  built  after  the 
usual  old  square  pattern  of  two  thicknesses 
of  wood  with  the  grain  crossed  and  are 
twelve  feet  square,  although  the  size  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.    A  square  silo 


IMPROVE 

YOUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

.  „  Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
are  taealtoierand  render  better  ser- 
vice. WTien  the  heavy  coat  tliat 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  re- 
moved, they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in 
every   nay.     Don't  buy  anythlne 

"  The  Stewart 

Bail-Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

—the  only  machine  that  turns  easy. 
clipB  fast  and  close  and  stars  sharp 
Its  gears  are  all  file  hard"  and  cut 
from  solid   steel   bar.  PRICE 
They  are  enclosed,  pro-  C^VI^A 
tected  and  run  in  oil*  ^"^^V 
little  friction,  little  wear.  ■ 
Hae  six  feet  new  style  easy  ran- 
Dlng  flexible  shaft  and  celebrated 
Stewart    single    tension  clipping 
head,  highest  grade 
Get  one  from  yo 
dealer  or  send 
•2  and  we  will 
^ehlp  C.O.D.  for  ^ 
balance.  Money 
ind  transpor- 
tation charges 
back   If  not 
~  isatlsfled. 


MAKE  MORE 

OOL NONET  . 

You  will  get  more  wool  from  yoursheep 
'  —longer  and  better  wool  that  will  bring 
r  the  highest  price  from  buyers  If  you  shear 
f  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  Is  without  question,  the  most  per-  ^ 
feet  tiant^ operated  shearing  machine  ever 
gf^  devised    Has  baP  bearings  in  every  part 
where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball* 
bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  iii>- 
o  proved  Stewart  pattern.  PRICE 
Complete.includinR4combB  ^\  \  g/\ 
anc\4  cutters  of  thecele-  ^  J  \ 
)brated  Stewart  Quality 
Get  one  from  your  dealer,  o 
send  82.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.* 
(  \  for  balance.  Money  and  trans- 
g|j«*t.-V   portatlon  charges  back  i^ 
not  pleased.  ^ 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

134  LA  SALLE  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Wrke  for  t  -^mplote  new  catalogue  showing  worM's 
large-t  and  mo>t  mo-leru  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  slienriiig  machines.  ^         ^  BSlB.jtf 


Our  Housewife  Club 

By  special  arrangemenf  with  the  pub- 
Hshers  of  the  Housewife,  you  cau  get 
this  splendid  paper  for  one  j^ear  in  con- 
nection with  Farm  and  Fireside  at  a 
special  reduced  price. 

The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertain- 
ing monthly  magazine  containing  many 
wholesome  serials  and  short  stories  and 
articles  of  unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a 
magazine  that  a  woman  looks  forward 
to  receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the  best- 
known  artists.  Housewife  is  edited  by 
Lilian  Dj-nevor  Rice. 


Farm  and  Fireside  ) 
Tlie  Housewife  j 


60c 


botli 
for 

For  One  Whole  Year 

Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 


By  using  ourlow  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


saves  hipli  llitlnp,  llphten 
draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spoke-" 
don't  loosen— wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot 
Write  for  free  book  on  W'apons  and  Wheels. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,     13  Elm  Street.  Oulncy>  III. 


FREE  TRIAL- 


Suaker  City  FEED  MILLS 
tul  c  ■man.)  cih,  ford  aoil  t«M ^  inrsl.    1  .  itt  Jes, 
\\%n\  yv  w«  toi?')  h.  p.    ^fiipp*-!  -lirivt  —  I'l  dk.ra' 
tri«l.W*.       freight,  ttao'lknl  T  r  4'">  _T»»r9.  Lowest', 
fmct'  rT  prici*   Write  T-r  ci*a1i>i;       iprcinl  K,->okIei 
liitiag  Etuid&rd  fu-m  enppllri  %x  fBotnrr  prices. 

THE  A.  W.  STR.M  B  COMPaSv 
rvpt  B       37-.;' Filbert  St..      PMlalelphli.  Pa.- 
TVpt.  X        "r^  ■   So-  A-MfcoJ  Kxr..  t'Mraf. 


V7ic*1«  Like  bunprr  woIve» 

anv  time  of  the  voar 
if  yoa  use  Maeic-Fish-Lnre.  best 
bait  ever  discovered.  Keejjs  .von  bnsv 
llin*f  them  out.   Write  to-dav  and  pet  "a 
X  to  help  introduce  it.   Ajrerita  wanted. 
F.  Gregory*  Dept.  43,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Makcyonr  own  Fertilizer  at  eniall  cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  n.  P.  Sind  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton.  Pa. 

STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

PROM  FACTORr  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

I  26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c.  U 

41-inch  Farm  Fence, ...21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.. 22y4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  holKhH.    Our  larKe  FYee  Catalog 
coiitaliiB  fence  Information  you  should  hare. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18   Winchester,  tnd. 


CYCLONE 


and  Oali-i  give 
your   home  privacy  and 
distinction.    Strong,  durable, 
iindsofiic.  easily  erected.     Send  postaj^ 
for  catalog  and  prices 
We  pay  frclffht 


J  postal^ 


THE  CYCLONE  WWCEN  WIR£-fENCE  CO 

174  WillMt  ATM.e  \>^tLEVELANO.  OHIO 


Make  Your  Lame  Kors3 
Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  iTWhile  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't  any 
affection  that  causes  lameness  in  horses  that 
can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long  stand- 
ing. We  want  to  send  you  our  instructive 
book,  "Horse  Sense"  No.  3> 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we  want 
to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of  your 
horse's  lameness.  All  this  is  absolutely  free. 
Simply  mari.  the  spot  where  swelling  or  lame- 
ness occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  cKp  out  and 
send  to  us  telling  how  it  affects  the  gait, 
how  long  animal  has  been  lame  and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  SI, 000 
Spa\-in  Remedy  to  cure  Spa-\-in,  Bone  or  Bog 
Spa\nn,  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Thorough- 
pin,  Sprung  Knee,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Weak, 
Sprained  and  Ruptured  'Tendons,  Sweeny, 
Shoulder  or  Hip  Lameness  and  every  form  of 
lameness  affecting  the  horse.  We  have  de- 
posited One  Thousand  Dollars  in  the  bank  to 
back  up  our  guarantee.  Cures  while  he  works. 
No  scars,  no  blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with  Mack's 
$1,000  Spa-s-in  Remedy.  If  he  hasn't  it  in 
stock,  write  us.  ■ 

Mc  Kailor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-TBE-HORSE 

(Trade  Huk  BaeutuedJ 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 


All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
— FAILS  TO  ACT — till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
— Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  w-ork- 
ing  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That's 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses 
by  mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  ever  v  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wher- 
ever mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges 
are  moderate.  Spring  work  is  near;  Write. 

Our  Latest  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler 
— Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin — What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse — 
Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness — Illastrafeed.  But  write  describ- 
ing your  case  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK — Sample  Contract 
and  Advice — AI>L  FKEE — to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers 
— OdIj--) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  60  Commerce  Ave.,  Kngbamton.N.Y. 

DpujEglats  everywhere  sell  Save- the- Horse  WITH 
COX  TRACT   or  sent  by   as  Express  Prepaid. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buys  the  New  Butter> 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  mnning; 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, darable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts, 
per  hour.   Made  aleo  in  four 
IsTKer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

80  Days' FreeTrial  Sf.sJSb?^hS' 

it  saves  in  cream.    FostS  bringB  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  *'direct-from- factory"  offer, 
buy  from  the  manofacturer  and  save  hal£t 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  ™ 
2260  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


jfU  Horse  Owners  ought  to  take  in- 
terest in  horse  shoeing — especially  in 
the  TUiil  used.  Lasting,  safe,  economical 
shoeing  depends  upon  the  7iaiL 

There  should  be  protest  against  nails 
which  drive  poorly  and  break  even  under 
unusual  strain.  They're  likely  to  cripple 
a  valuable  animal,  waste  the  time  of  your 
horses  and  drivers,  and  prove  most 
expensive. 

"Capewell"  nails — say  the  experts — 
are  strongest  and  safesU  Best  in  the  world 
at  a  fair  price — not  the  cheapest — regard- 
less of  quality.  They  cost  but  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  horse  shod,  so 
any  sheer  can  afford  them. 

Look  for  "The  Capewell"  nail  at  your 
shop.  Have  them  used  on  your  horses. 
You  will  know  this  nail  by  the  check  mark  on 
the  head.  "Reason  why  booklet"  Dept.  A. 


the  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Co., 

HARTFORD,  COyMAI.,U.S.A 

Largest  uianufacturGrs  of  Horse  Nails  in  theWond 


in  southern  Ohio  which  has  been  in  use  for 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  which 
has  a  continuous  door-frame  and  doors  in 
sections,  is  fourteen  feet  square.  It  has 
tarred  paper  between  the  boards  and  is 
painted  on  the  inside  witfi  a  coating  of  tar 
paint  to  make  it  air-tight. 

Few  Square  Siloes  Have  Been  Built  Lately 

Only  a  few  square  siloes  were  built  in 
Ohio  the  past  year  as  compared  with  thou- 
sands of  round  ones.  The  square  silo  is  not 
popular  with  those  who  have  used  them  and 
tried  them  out  in  comparison  with  the  per- 
fected round  type.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this,  perhaps  the  most  important 
being  that  the  square  silo  wastes  too  much 
silage. 

Silage  packed  into  a  square  silo  will  not 
settle  evenly.  The  middle  will  go  down,  and 
the  silage  will  stick  to  the  walls  in  the  cor- 
ner and  bunch  up,  making  air-holes  and 
crevices ;  these  will  conduct  air  down  into 
the  silage,  causing  it  to  rot  and  become 
moldy.  Usually  the  corners  will  show  a 
line  of  rot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  a  big  pile  of  rotten 
silage  just  to  one  side  of  the  door,  which 
represents  corner  loss. 

Another  reason  advanced  for  the  failure 
of  the  square  silo  is  the  fact  that  rats  will 
work  through  the  walls  just  above  the  foun- 
dation and  then  up  inside  in  the  silage,  and 
these  holes  will  conduct  air  into  the  body  of 
the  silage  and  cause  an  enormous  loss. 

It  Has  no  Redeeming  Points 

Those  who  have  used  the  square  silo  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  had  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly  say  with 
me  that  the  square  silo  is  a  failure  even 
though  it  is  cheap. 

Many  which  were  built  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  the  silo  was  in  the  experimental 
stage  are  being  replaced  by  more  modern 
types  of  round  construction,  any  of  which 
will  prove  far  more  satisfactory,  and  many 
more  which  contain  good  material  are  being 
changed  each  year,  and  by  the  building-in 
of  false  corners  are  being  made  into  round 
siloes.  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  have  investigated  that  the  round 
silo  is  the  type  to  build.  I  do  not  recommend 
any  particular  kind ;  that  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
\-idual  choice. 


Businesslike  Community 
Farming 


By  A.  E.  Winship 

NE  of  the  best 
demonstrations  of 
the  businesslike  atti- 
tude of  the  Oregon 
mind  is  the  East  Gas- 
t  o  n  Association  o  f 
Washington  County. in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Portland.  The  Association 
embraces  a  rich  farm  area  of  about  seventy- 
five  square  miles.  The  genius  of  the  scheme 
is  Mr.  W.  K.  Newell,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  about  fifty  farmers. 

They  voted  to  raise  the  same  kind  of 
stock.  They  at  once  proceeded,  about  three 
years  ago,  to  raise  only  Holstein  cattle,  to 
buy,  in  common,  high-standard  bulls.  Some 
got  registered  heifers,  and  all  cows  had  the 
Holstein  strain,  no  other  bulls  being  used. 

On  the  same  principle  they  selected  two 
breeds  of  hogs — Berkshires  and  Jersey 
Reds — and  worked  out  all  that  did  not  have 
one  or  the  other  of  these  strains. 

They  also  settled  upon  one  breed  of  sheep, 
and  for  poultry  they  raised  only  White  Leg- 
horns and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

No  one  in  the  Association  advertises  or 
pushes  the  sale  of  anything  as  from  his 
special  farm,  but  everything  is  "East  Gas- 
ton." They  get  four  cents  a  pound  more 
for  the  butter-fat  in  East  Gaston  cream  than 
any  other  brings.  They  guarantee  the  qual- 
ity and  also  the  amount  they  will  furnish. 

No  one  of  them  pays  more  than  five  per 
cent,  interest  on  money,  and  that  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  eight  per  cent,  is  quite 
the  common  figure.  The  members  of  the 
Association  know  all  about  one  another's 
business,  and  if  necessary  will  back  up  any- 
one who  needs  money  for  the  improvement 
or  development  of  farm  or  stock. 

They  have  clubbed  together  and  purchased 
the  best  thrashing-machine  on  the  market, 
and  confine  its  use  to  their  own  members. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  farm  machinery. 

If  any  one  of  them  discovers  a  bulletin, 
or  book,  or  article  that  all  should  read,  he 
passes  the  word  around. 

So  exceedingly  profitable  is  this  to  all 
members  of  the  Association  that  it  is  to  be 
given  State  recognition,  and  other  com- 
munities are  to  be  organized  for  the  same 
purpose  along  lines  of  interests  in  different 
localities. 


Selling  Cream  de  Luxe 

By  Hollister  Sage 
^OT  only  can  cream  be  made  to  pay  the 
producer  more  money  than  butter,  but 
it  makes  less  work  for  the  producer.  Every- 
thing depends,  however,  on  what  kind  of 
cream  is  made,  to  whom  it  is  sold  and  what 
is  received  for  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  visited 
a  dairyman  who  has  worked  up  his  trade 
among  the  best  people  of  his  neighboring 


city,  has  made  good  cream  only,  ever  since 
starting,  and  who  now  gets  ninety-six  cents 
per  quart  for  it.  The  cream  contains  forty- 
fi^'e  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  and  he  sells  it  in 
half-pint  jars.  The  price  represents  nearly 
one  dollar  per  pound  for  its  butter  equiva- 
lent and  is  the  culmination  of  long,  sincere 
effort  to  produce  what  wealthy  people  desire 
on  their  tables,  a  very  rich  cream. 

You  or  1  cannot  hope  to  leap  into  such  a 
business  suddenly  and  win  the  success  which 
this  careful  and  persistent  man  has  been 
eight  years  building  up.  But  we  can  start 
as  he  started,  and  get  good  prices  from  the 
time  we  begin,  if  we  are  satisfied  to  be 
controlled  by  rules  that  are  as  unalterable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Our 
friend  bought  a  run-down  farm  that  had  to 
be  brought  up  in  fertility  before  he  could 
get  a  living  from  it. 

He  knew  he  had  to  keep  stock  to  restore 
the  farm,  and  chose  dairy  cows  that  he  might 
get  a  weekly  income,  for  he  was  without 
means.  After  long  and  bitter  experience 
and  much  figuring  he  decided  to  produce 
cream,  cream  that  was  above  reproach. 

The  Demand  for  High  Quality  Must  be 
Fulfilled 

He  found  that  to  get  the  best  cream  he 
had  to  have  cows  giving  rich  milk,  and  to 
get  this  kind  he  had  to  raise  them.  Besides, 
he  wanted  cream  free  from  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  tviberculosis. 

The  dairyman  already  in  the  possession  of 
a  choice  herd  may  well  afford  time  to  think 
seriously  whether  he  shall  consent  to  sell 
milk  or  butter  instead  of  cream,  for  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  business  that 
will  pay  him  far  better  than  either.  But  let 
him  remember  that,  while  consumers  of 
cream  pay  well  for  it,  their  demands  for 
purity  and  richness  are  imperious  and  must 
be  strictly  obeyed.  He  will  have  to  use  the 
Babcock  tester  with  greater  persistency  and 
skill  than  ever  before  and  will  be  forced  to 
great  watchfulness  to  guard  against  robbing 
either  them  or  himself;  for  it  is  easy  to 
make  cream  so  rich  through  carelessness 
that  it  exceeds  what  is  possible  to  supply 
for  the  price  paid.  No  guessing  at  the  fat 
content  will  be  permissible,  because  the 
measure  of  richness,  like  the  length  of  the 
rainbow,  can  be  actually  determined  only 
by  measuring  it. 

If  the  cream  tests  thirty-five  per  cent,  fat, 
it  should  bring  fifteen  cents  per  half-pint 
bottle  or  jar  (sixty  cents  per  quart),  and 
this  rrieans  that  if  the  milk  tests  4.25  per 
cent,  it  will  bring  a  trifle  more  than  eight 
cents  per  quart  where  the  skim-milk  is  kept 
on  the  farm  and  fed  to  advantage,  being 
worth  twenty  cents  per  hundredweight.  Or, 
if  the  skim-milk  is  made  into  skim  cheese 
and  sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound  (and  I  paid 
seventeen  cents  yesterday),  it  means  nine 
cents  per  quart  for  the  milk,  and  the  whey 
left  to  feed  pigs  and  calves.  Does  it  seem 
roundabout  ?  It  is  further  around  to  the 
cash  than  selling  whole  milk,  but  the  returns 
also  will  be  found  to  go  further.  If  you 
have  lots  of  "business  gumption"  in  you,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  what  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

How  to  Make  the  Cream  Keep 

Above  all,  the  cream  must  keep  well,  even 
in  the  pantry,  dining-room  and  frequently 
iceless  refrigerator  of  the  consumer.  The 
milk-pail  used  is  partly  covered  at  the  top  to 
keep  out  all  the  specks  of  dirt  possible.  The 
cows  are  brushed  before  milking,  and  their 
udders  washed  and  dried.  No  wet-hand  milk- 
ing may  be  indulged.  The  milk  is  strained 
and  separated  immediately  after  milking 
and  the  cream  iced  as  low  as  possible  and 
so  kept  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Beginning  with  the  very  first  suspicion  of 
warm  weather,  and  it  is  better  to  begin  this 
before  it  is  needed,  the  cream  must  be  care- 
fully Pasteurized  before  being  put  in  the 
jars.  The  jars  are  sterilized  before  being 
used. 

Simple  Pasteurization 

Do  not  fear  you  could  never  learn  to  Pas- 
teurize. It  is  almost  as  simple  as  telling 
the  time  by  your  watch.  "But  it  would  re- 
quire the  purchase  of  a  load  of  expensive 
machinery,"  somebody 
exclaims.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  Having  got  your 
cream,  let  it  be  put  at 
once  into  a  common 
milk-can  and  set  in  a  tub 
of  water.  If  this  is  at 
boiling-point  all  the  bet- 
ter, for  the  ■  heating  of 
the  cream  will  the  sooner 
commence.  Have  the  can 
held  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  by  two  bolts  or  pieces  of  pipe,  so  the 
water  may  circulate  beneath  the  can  as  well 
as  about  its  sides.  Stir  the  cream  with  an 
up-and-down  motion  from  the  start. 

Heat  it  to  145°  P.,  but  do  not  let  it 
exceed  155°.  When  the  cream  is  at  the  de- 
sired temperature,  shut  off  the  steam  or 
remove  the  water  vessel  from  the  stove, 
cream  and  all,  temper  the  water  to  145°, 
and  keep  the  cream  at  not  less  than  140°  for 
thirty  minutes,  stirring  it  meanwhile.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  let  spring  water  into  the 
tub  or  ice  it,  and  stir  until  the  cream  has 
cooled  to  60°  or  lower. 

As  soon  as  cooling  begins,  cover  the  can 
tightly  with  sterilized  cotton  cloth  to  keep 


A  simple  Pastuer- 
izing  device 


No  Excuse  for 
Any  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow 
owner  who  sells  cream  or  makes 
butter  should  be  without  a  cream 
separator  and  there  is  no  excuse 
why  he  should  not  have  the  best 
separator. 

Any  creamerj-man  or  experienced 
dairyman  will  tell  you  that  a  good 
cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more 
and  a  great  deal 
better  butter  than 
you  can  make  with 
any  gravity  set- 
ting system,  and 
equally,  of  course, 
more  and  better 
cream,  if  you  are 
seUing  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL 
is  acknowledged 
by  creamerjTnen 
and  the  best  posted  dairymen  the 
■world  over  to  be  the  "World's 
Standard"  and  the  one  and  only 
separator  that  always  accomphshes 
the  best  restdts  possible  and  always 
gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse 
that  you  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
De  Laval,  because  it  wiU  not  only 
save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  set- 
ting in  six  months  and  any  other 
separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  it  wai  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  Uttle  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to 
make  cream  or  butter  without  the 
use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent 
win  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to 
your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may 
write  to  us  direct. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


30DAV 
Ti-ial 


Ends  Drudgrery  of  High  LIftlne 
Saves  25%  of  The  Draft 

SO  Day  Test  will  prove  that  you  can  haul 
heavier  loads  over  softest  fields  with  less 
effort  if  wagons  are  equipped  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Write  today  for  catalogand  particulars  of  free  trial  offer. 
I  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  Box  668.  Quincy.  III. 


Death  to  Meaves 

"Guaranteed  or  Monty  Back." 
Cougbs, Distemper, ludigestion. 
U  r  Ul  T  rt  U '  Q  5  Oc ,  S 1 . 00 1 .  e  r  c  a  n, 
^       nCIl  I  Un  OLargeforHeaves. 

At  druggists'  or  sent  postpaid. 
TH^IEWTON  REMEDY  Ca.JOLEDO.OHIO 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Factory 
WORKING  NIGHTS 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  friends, 
among  whom  are  many  very  particu- 
lar people.  They  recommend  Empire 
Cream  Separators  so  enthusiastically 
that  our  factory  is  compelled  to  work 
nights  to  meet  the  demand. 

Empire  Cream  Separators 

are  wonderfully  eflScient,  re- 
markably sanitary  and  world 
renowned  for  easy,  quiet 
running  and  great  dura- 
W  bility. 

The  adjustment  and 
care  of  an  Empire  could 
not  be  simpler.  When 
properly  adjusted  and 
cared  for,  the  Empire 
will  start  under  the 
weight  o£  the  short,  light 
crank  and  the  machine 
runs  so  quietly  at  full 
speed,  that  it  would  not 
wake  the  average  child 
asleep  in  the  same 
room.    You  may  have 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  Exchange  your  present 
separator  in  part  payment  for  a  brand  new 
Empire. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  106— You  will  receive 
the  prompt  and  courteous  attention  you 
expect  from  the  makers  of  the  world's  most 
perfect  Cream  Separator. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Chicago,  ni.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Onl.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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IN  A  SHADOW 

Inveterate  Tea  Drinker  Feared 
Paralysis. 


Steady  use  of  either  tea  or  coffee  often 
produces  alarming  symptoms  as  the 
poison  (caffeine)  contained  in  these  bev- 
erages acts  with  more  potency  in  some 
persons  than  in  others. 

"I  was  never  a  coffee  drinker,"  writes 
an  111.  woman,  "but  a  tea  drinker.  I 
was  very  nervous,  had  frequent  spells  of 
sick  headache  and  heart  trouble,  and 
was  subject  at  times  to  severe  attacks  of 
bilious  colic. 

"Xo  end  of  sleepless  nights— would 
have  spells  at  night  when  my  right  side 
would  get  numb  and  tingle  like  a  thou- 
sand needles  were  pricking  my  flesh.  At 
times  I  could  hardly  put  my  tongue  out 
of  my  mouth  and  my  right  eye  and  ear 
were  affected. 

"The  doctors  told  me  I  was  liable  to 
become  paralyzed  at  any  time,  so  I  was 
in  constant  dread.  I  took  no  end  of 
medicine — all  to  no  good. 

"The  doctors  told  me  to  quit  using 
tea.  but  I  thought  I  could  not  live  with- 
out it — that  it  was  my  only  stay.  I  had 
been  a  tea  drinker  for  twenty-five 
years ;  was  under  the  doctor's  care  for 
fifteen. 

"About  six  months  ago,  I  finally  quit 
tea  and  commenced  to  drink  Postum. 

"I  have  never  had  one  spell  of  sick 
he.idache  since  and  only  one  light  attack 
of  bilious  colic.  Have  quit  having  those 
numb  spells  at  night,  sleep  well  and  my 
heart  is  getting  stronger  all  the  time." 
Name  given  upon  request. 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum.  It 
is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding  sugar 
to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to  bring  the 
color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient ;  there's 
no  waste ;  and  the  flavor  is  always  uni- 
form.   Sold  by  grocers  e%'erywhere. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer's 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


out  air,  with  its  myriads  of  bacteria.  Now 
when  filling  your  sterilized  jars  be  sure  you 
put  in  no  dipper  that  has  not  been  baked  or 
boiled,  and  cap  at  once  after  filling.  Next 
ice  and  keep  iced  all  jars  just  the  same  as 
if  the  cream  were  raw  in  cold  weather. 

The  directions  may  lead  some  inexperi- 
enced person  to  believe  the  work  hard  and 
lengthy,  but  after  doing  it  three  or  four 
days  it  will  be  found  far  less  irksome  than 
butter-making  and  much  more  satisfactory 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint. 


Farm  Fables — The  Dog 

A  DOG'S  bark  is 
considered  a 
pretty  useless  sort  of 
thing,  but  a  dog's 
thoughts  in  a  maga- 
zine should  make 
men  think,  especially 
§|i<*f  farmers,  each  one  of 
whom  should  be  on 
terms  of  firm  friend- 
ship with  at  least  one 
good  dog.  As  for 
bad  dogs  I  am  no 
more  responsible  for  them  than  you  are 
responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  bad  men. 

I  am  Carlo,  plain  Carlo,  though  why  any- 
one should  have  named  a  conscientious  cow- 
dog  Carlo  is  more  than  I  can  explain.  But 
Carlo  is  my  name ;  and  I  have  never  done 
anything  to  disgrace  the  name,  and  hope  I 
never  shall. 

I  do  not  bite  children,  but  I  do  growl  at 
tramps. 

I  do  not  track  mud  into  the  house,  because 
I  aspire  to  the  friendship  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house. 

I  do  not  chase  cows  or.  sheep  uselessly,  for 
it  is  upon  the  welfare  of  cows  and  sheep 
that  my  usefulness  depends. 

I  do  not  run  after  and  bark  at  passing 
teams,  because  such  performance  is  silly, 
and  sometimes  results  in  the  dog  which 
practises  it  receiving  an  ugly  clip  from  a 
cutting  whip. 

I  awake  early  in  the  morning,  because  I 
go  to  bed  early  at  night. 

I  have  my  place  in  the  world,  else  I  would 
not  have  been  placed  in  the  world. 

Carlo — the  Dog. 


Butter  "Secrets" 

By  Mary  H.  Bowers 

pV^ERYBODY  knows  how  to  make  butter. 

Certainly !  but  how  about  good  butter  ? 
How  about  butter  that  will  not  only  melt  in 
your  mouth,  but  leave  your  mouth  sweet  and 
delighted  with  that  flavor  that  the  oleo 
manufacturers  would  give  a  million  dollars 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  ?  How  many  of  the 
following  rules  of  butter-making  do  you 
follow  ?  They  are  the  wide-open,  known-to- 
all-but-followed-by-few  rules  of  a  North 
Carolina  housewife. 

There  are  three  essentials  for  making  good 
butter. 

First,  the  milk  must  be  clean. 

Second,  the  cream  must  be  kept  cold  and 
at  an  even  temperature. 

Third,  the  cream  must  be  properly  ripened 
before  churning. 

You  cannot  get  good  milk  from  a  cow 
that  is  not  healthy.  You  cannot  get  good 
milk  from  a  cow  that  does  not  get  sufficient 
nourishing  food  and  plenty  of  good  drink- 
ing-water (and  by  that  I  mean  water  that  you 
would  drink).  A  certain  amount  of  food 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  cow  in  health  ; 
all  she  eats  above  that  amount  goes  to  fat  or 
to  make  milk.  She  should  be  curried  to  be 
clean,  and  the  udder  and  teats  washed  with 
warm  water  before  each  milking.  The 
milker  should  be  clean  in  person  and  cloth- 
ing, and  the  milking-place  clean  and  open  to 
the  sunlight.  You  can't  be  too  careful  or 
too  clean  about  milk,  for  milk  is  a  great 
absorbent  of  odors,  good  or  bad,  and  for 
that  reason  it  should  be  carried  from  the 
barn  as  soon  as  possible. 

Germs  multiply  very  rapidly  in  heat,  so 
the  next  point  is  to  cool  the  milk  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Plenty  of  cold  water  is  neces- 
sary, and  ice  too,  in  summer.  Cream  can  be 
kept  several  days  before  churning  if  it  is 
kept  very  cold.  It  should  be  stirred  well 
with  each  addition  of  cream  to  keep  it  uni- 
form in  temperature  and  acidity.  Do  not 
add  fresh  cream  to  your  churning. 

The  Proper  Acidity 

It  will  take  longer  to  churn,  and  even 
then  a  large  part  of  your  butter-fat  will  be 
left  in  the  buttermilk.  The  Elgin  butter  is 
the  standard  for  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
made  from  sour  cream.    Fresh  cream  alone 


A  Simple  lam  HotiseMaclunG 
That  Works  For  Tke 
Women  Folks 

Why  Not  Put  This  One  Small  Machine  In  the  _  When  Father  Has  a  Dozen  Or  More 
Farm  Home  — To  Make  Mother's  Work  Easy?       Bigger  Ones  to  Lighten  His  Labors, 


Why  not  present  Mother  with  a 
"Pilot  Country  Home  Carbide  Ma- 
chine?" A  machine  that  will  cut 
the  good  woman's  work  in  half  and 
make  the  old  farm  house  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

Father  has  his  riding  plows,  culti- 
vators, binders,  mowers,  corn  cut- 
ters and  manure  spreaders — he  needs 
them  all  to  make  the  farm  pay — in- 
cidentally they  make  farm  work 
twice  as  easy  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago. 

In  the  meantime  the  woman's  end 
of  it — the  house  work — is  every  bit 
as  hard  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  cer- 
tainly mother's  turn.  She  is  clearly 
entitled  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
machine  help  to  lighten  her  labori 
as  much  as  one  of  these  little  gas 
plants  will. 

With  less  than  fifteen  minutes'  at- 
tention once  a  month  one  of  these 
Pilot  machines  will  provide  all  the 
gas  necessary  for  light  and  fuel  in 
a  big  house.  And  in  every  such 
home  the  housewife  will  be  forever 
relieved  from  the  trouble  and  labor 
of  handling  coal,  fire-wood,  ashes, 
kerosene  and  greasy,  smelly  oil 
lamps. 

Already  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand farmers'  wives  are  enjoying 
this  wonderful  convenience.  For 
fully  that  many  Carbide  machines 
have  been  sold  and  installed  in  farm 
homes  to  date. 


We  ship  with  these  Pilot  light 
and  fuel  plants,  the  light  chan- 
deliers and  the  gas  cooking  range, 
all  ready  to  set  up.  And  tWs  ouSit 
can  be  installed  in  three  days  with- 
out injuring  walls  or  floors. 

The  Pilot  machine  will  set  in 
your  basement  or  an  out-building. 
The  iron  pipes  will  run  inside  your 
walls  just  as  in  all  city  houses.  The 
chandeliers,  in  brass  or  bronze,  you 
can  select  from  a  catalogue  of  a 
hundred  beautiful  designs. 

The  lights  you  can  have  fixed  to 
light  up  without  matches — by  simply 
pulling  a  chain  that  hangs  from  the 
burners  in  every  room,  bam,  shed 
and  out-building. 

Every  light  vsrill  be  as  white  and 
brilliant  as  sunlight  itself.  So  clear 
and  soft  that  it  is  often  referred  to 
by  scientific  writers  as  "Artificial 
Sunlight."  No  other  light  will  add 
half  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
room.  And  no  other  light  can  equal 
it  for  reading  purposes. 

The  cooking  range  will  be  just 
like  the  "Gas  Ranges"  used  in  mil- 
lions of  city  kitchens.  The  ever- 
ready  fire  can  be  turned  on  or  off 
with  a  thumb  screw.  Like  the  city 
gas  range  this  Carbide  Gas  Range 
insures  a  cool  kitchen  in  hot  weath- 
er and  cuts  the  work  of  cooking 
meals  in  half  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 


If  you  will  write  and  asic  ns  for  it, 
we  will  be  glad  tg  send  you  our  free 
wonder  book. 

It  tells  about  the  magical  gas  pro- 
ducing stone,  "Union  Carbide" — how 
the  Pilot  machine  releases  the  gas 
from  this  stone  automatically — just 
the  amount  you  use,  no  more,  no 
less.  It  tells  why  the  Union  Car- 
bide can't  burn  or  explode.  It  tells 
why  it  can  be  kept  for  years.  It  tells 
how  the  light  can  be  used  in  barns 
and  other  farm  buildings.  It  tells 
why  it  is  better  than  electricity  and 
cheaper  than  kerosene.  It  tells  why 
it  is  not  poisonous  to  breathe.  It 
tells  why  insurance  authorities  pro- 
nounce it  the  safest  of  all  available 
illuminants  for  country  homes.  It 
tells  what  sized  and  priced  machines 
different  sized  farms  use. 

All  these  facts  are  explained  in  the 
book  in  a  manner  that  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear  why  this  HOME 
MADE  GAS  is  now  used  by  over 
two  hundred  thousand  farm  families. 

Send  us  your  address  NOW,  before 
you  forget  it.  Tell  us  how  many  rooms 
and  buildings  you  have  to  light  and 
where  you  are  located.  We  will  mail  you 
the  book  and  full  particulars  promptly. 

Address  your  letter  to  THE  OX- 
WELD  ACETYLENE  CO.— 3612  Jas- 
per Place,  Chicago,  III. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 

can  be  churned,  and  many  people  like  it,  but 
it  is  not  considered  as  good  as  butter  made 
from  sour  cream. 

The  last  point  is  the  proper  ripening  of 
the,cream,  on  which  the  perfect  flavor  most 
depends.  This  can  be  learned  only  by  ex- 
periment and  observation.  About  one  tenth 
as  much  good  skim-milk  clabber  is  added  to 
the  cream,  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  before 
churning,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
cream.  This  will  produce  the  proper  acidity 
if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  seventy-five  de- 
grees. But,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule,  and  your  common  sense  must  be 
your  guide  to  judge  the  appearance  and 
taste. 

Churn  as  nearly  at  sixty-five  degrees  as 
possible,  and  stop  when  the  butter  is  like 
grains  of  wheat.  Draw  off  the  milk,  and 
pour  cold  water  into  the  churn,  A  few 
revolutions  of  the  churn  wash  out  the 
milk.  The  butter  is  then  salted  and  all  the 
water  pressed  out.  An  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  butter.  The  square  mold  is  pre- 
ferred, as  it  can  be  wrapped  quicker  and 
neater,  and  packed  closer  for  shipping.  A 
good  way  to  advertise  your  butter  is  to  have 
your  name  on  the  paper  box  that  encloses 
each  pound  package. 

A  Brush  Better  Than  a  Cloth 

Wash  all  milk-vessels  first  in  cold  water. 
Use  soda  and  a  scrubbing-brush,  as  dish 
cloths  are  not  sanitary.  Rinse  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  and  put  in  the  sun  to  dry 
and  sweeten.  The  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
will  help  to  dry  them  quickly.  There  is  no 
better  food  than  good  milk,  but  it  requires 
care  and  attention  to  every  detail  to  have 
your  milk  and  butter  clean  and  pure. 


Treatment  for  Indigestion 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

"pLEASE  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
*  horse,"  writes  a  friend  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  in  Ohio.  "She  is  eleven  years  old 
and  naturally  good  life,  but  she  -got  run 
down  and  out  of  order  about  a  year  ago  and 
has  not  been  just  right  since.  She  will  get 
to  doing  better,  and  I  will  think  she  is  going 
to  do  all  right,  then  she  seems  to  go  back. 
She  is  thin  in  flesh.  I  have  driven  her  eight 
miles  a  day  the  most  of  the  time,  but  she 
has  done  no  other  work  and  has  had  four 
quarts  of  grain  three  times  a  day  and  good 
hay.  I  have  let  her  rest  for  the  last  month 
and  fed  the  same,  but  she  does  no  better. 
Her  hide  is  tight  and  the  hair  dead.  She 
has  no  life.  Her  appetite  is  good,  but  I 
have  to  feed  oil-meal  in  order  to  keep  her 
regular." 

The  mare  undoubtedly  has  indigestion  and 
will  do  better  if  the  feed  is  cut  down  one 
half  until  she  can  digest  it  properly.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  her  teeth  attended  to 
by  a  veterinarian,  also  to  clip  the  hair  from 
her  belly  to  a  line  with  breast-strap  of 
breeching  and  breast-collar,  and  from  legs 
above  knees  to  hocks. 

Her  drinking-water  should  be  given  before - 
feeding,  and  she  should  have  access  to  rock 
salt.  Her  feed  should  be  whole  oats,  wheat- 
bran  and  mixed  hay,  with  carrots,  parsnips, 
rutabagas  or  a  little  silage  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  Put  her  grain  in  a  wide-bottomed, 
shallow  box  if  she  bolts  her  food. 

She  should  be  worked  abundantly,  exer- 
cised every  day  and  should  occupy  a  roomy 
box  stall.  Bandage  her  legs  from  feet  to 
knees  and  hocks  each  time  she  comes  in. 

If  she  does  not  respond  readily  to  this 
care  and  treatment,  give  her  a  tablespoonful, 
night  and  morning,  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  powdered  saltpeter,  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  powdered  gentian,  nux  vomica  and 
fenugreek,  and  continue  for  ten  days ;  then 
skip  ten  days  and  repeat,  if  found  necessary. 


Mules  Popular  in  Illinois 

By  J.  L.  Graff 
CEE  the  faithful  long-eared  creatures  in 
this  corn-han-esting  team,  all  stretching 
traces,   though   the   driver  has  them  well 
reined. 

This  picture  was  taken  by  the  writer  on 
an  Illinois  farm  in  a  section  where  more 
and  more  mules  are  being  raised. 


Mules  are  excellent  for  plowing,  too 

Plowing  in  Illinois  discloses  the  fact  th.it 
much  of  the  soil-turning  is  being  done  by 
this  kind  of  power,  in  some  instances  by 
mules  exclusively,  in  others  by  horses  and 
mules.  One  of  the  best  drilled  plowing  teams 
in  northern  Illinois  is  made  up  of  two  mares 
and  two  mules,  the  marcs  being  the  mothers 
of  the  mules. 


Don't  put  too  nuich  cream  in  the  churn 
at  a  time — about  one  half  full  is  sufficient, 
and  if  only  one  third  full  so  much  the  better. 
This  gives  ample  room  for  the  splashing  and 
agitation  of  the  cream. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  begins  a  chapter  D 
of  his  recently  published  book  with  this 
parable :     "In  that  sage  and  veracious 
chronicle,   'Alice   Through   the   Looking-Glass',   it  is 
recounted  how,  on  a  noteworthy  occasion,  the  little 
heroine  is  seized  by  the  Queen,  who  races  her  off  at  a 
terrific  pace.    They  run  until  both  of  them  are  out  of 
breath ;  then  they  stop,  'and  Alice  looks  around  her  and 
says,  'Why,  we  are  just  where  we  were  when  we 
started.'    'Oh,  yes,'  says  the  Queen,  'you  have  to  run 
twice  as  fast  as  that  to  get  anywhere  else.' " 

We've  Run  no  Faster  Than  Alice 

COMMENTING  on  this  adventure  of  Alice,  Mr. 
Wilson  ruminates : 
"That  is  a  parable  of  progress.  The  laws  of  this 
country  have  not  kept  up  with  the  changes  of  economic 
circumstances  in  this  country;  they  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  change  of  political  circumstances ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  even  where  we  were  when  we  started. 
We  shall  have  to  run,  not  until  we  are  out  of  breath, 
but  until  we  have  caught  up  with  our  own  conditions, 
before  we  shall  be  where  we  were  when  we  started; 
when  we  started  this  great  experiment  which  has  been 
the  hope  and  beacon  of  the  world.  And  we  should  have 
,to  run  twice  as  fast  as  any  rational  program  I  have  seen, 
in  order  to  get  anywhere." 

When  I  read  that  I  wondered  if  Mr.  Wilson  were  not 
a  bit  pessimistic.  Next  day  I  received  a  letter  frorp  a 
reader  of  the  "Lobby,"  who  asked  if  I  wouldn't  write 
down  very  simply  the  facts  about  the  income  tax  that 
is  soon  to  be  the  law  of  tlie  land.  Right  away  I  realized 
that  the  income  tax  is  the  complete  illustration  of  what 
happened  to  Alice  that  impressed  Mr.  Wilson  so 
strongly. 

Ift  this  income-tax  matter,  we  have  been  running  tre- 
mendously for  a  century  and  more,  only  to  fail  utterly 
to  keep  where  we  were  when  we  started.  We  are  about 
to  get  an  income  tax,  by  dint  of  a  long  fight  that  has 
been  marked  at  length  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  doesn't  give  us 
the  income  tax,  however.  We  have  yet  to  pass  the  law, 
and  to  fit  it  into  our  complex  fiscal  system. 

And  yet  the  time  was  when  we  had  an  income  tax, 
and  nobody  gravely  questioned  our  right  to  have  it. 
The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  tax  was 
never  pressed  very  seriously  when  the  legislation  was 
passed,  in  Civil  War  times,  to  use  this  means  to  pay 
the  war's  cost.  Back  before  the  Civil  War,  whenever 
the  income  tax  was  proposed,  there  was  always  opposi- 
tion, but  it  was  not  on  constitutional  grounds  so  much 
as  on  others.  It  was  always  urged  that  such  a  law 
would  be  inquisitorial,  and  that  it  wasn't  desirable  to 
have  the  Government  prying  into  everybody's  business. 
Also,  it  was  protested  that  the  tax  would  be  sectional; 
the  rich  states  would  pay  more  than  their  proportion. 
But  the  idea  of  its  being  unconstitutional  was  not 
pressed.  At  last,  after  we  had  lived  for  most  of  a 
decade  under  an  income-tax  law,  had  repealed  it  because 
we  didn't  need  the  revenue  any  longer,  and  finally  had 
passed  a  new  one,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1894,  discov- 
ered for  us  that  we  never  had  a  right  to  employ  such 
a  tax :  it  was  all  wrong ! 

So  in  1894,  after  running  a  long  way  with  the  income 
tax,  we  found  that  we  weren't  nearly  so  far  along  as 
when  we  started.  We  cast  about,  and  started  again. 
We  would  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  such 
a  tax. 

There's  Always  a  Tax,  Even  Though  Invisible 

SEVENTEEN  years  we  have  been  running  like  mad 
to  catch  up  with  ourselves ;  and  at  last  we  have 
got  so  far  as  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  such  complete 
illustration  of  just  what  Alice  and  President  Wilson 
were  getting  at.  In  the  early  days  the  court  decisions 
seemed  to  indicate  plainly  that  an  income  tax,  if  estab- 
lished, would  be  sustained.  There  was  never  sufficient 
pressure  for  revenues,  until  the  Civil  War  imposed  its 
huge  burden  on  the  nation,  to  induce  the  adoption  of 
the  system.  Then  the  country  went  in  for  it,  and  a 
patchwork  of  legislation  was  the  result.  It  was  not 
popular  legislation,  but  then  paying  for  the  tremendous 
wastes  of  the  war  was  not  very  popular,  no  matter  in 
what  form  the  bills  were  presented.  As  the  pressure 
for  money  became  stronger,  the  tax  was  applied  to 
smaller  and  smaller  incomes,  until  at  the  end  incomes 
as  small  as  from  $700  to  $800  were  being  assessed. 


resident  Wilson's  Parabl 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

In  1871  the  income  tax  was  repealed ;  it  was  regarded 
as  a  "war  tax" ;  everybody  hated  all  the  war  taxes ;  and 
when  the  Government  was  able  again  to  lop  off  some 
of  the  huge  revenue  this  tax  came  in  for  early  repeal. 

There  were  far-sighted  men  however  who  strenu- 
ously opposed  repeal.  They  protested  that  there  was 
no  better  plan  of  taxation,  none  more  equitable,  none 
which  made  the  individual  feel  so  definitely  and  clearly 
the  direct  weight  of  his  taxes.  People  of  this  persuasion 
insisted  that  direct  taxes  were  desirable ;  they  kept  the 
people  sharply  reminded  of  the  fact  that  government 
was  costly,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  watched;  they 
tended  to  induce  economy.  Wrap  up  fifty  cents  of 
taxes  in  the  suit  of  clothes  you  buy,  and  you  don't  notice 
that  you  are  paying  any  taxes.  Tax  yourself  a  cent 
and  a  half  on  every  pound  of  sugar  you  eat,  and  so  long 
as  it's  added  to  the  price  of  the  sugar  you  don't  realize 
it's  a  tax  at  all.  In  the  end  you  get  the  pleasant  notion 
that  your  billion-dollars-a-year  government  doesn't  cost 
you  anything.  But  it  does,  even  though  it  is  supported 
by  indirect  taxes. 

Now  the  Law  of  the  Land 

AFTER  the  war  income-tax  was  repealed  there  was 
'  demand  that  it  he  restored.  The  protective-tariff- 
interests  strongly  opposed  it,  because  they  wanted  reve- 
nue raised  at  the  custom-houses,  as  a  means  to  keeping 
•  protective  rates  amply  high.  So  the  income  tax  was 
off  the  books  till  1894,  when  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was 
passed  and  an  income  tax  was  included  in  order  to  bring 
in  revenue  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost  through  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duties.  This  measure  was  promptly 
assailed  as  unconstitutional,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
very  soon  found  it  was.  The  Constitution  says  that 
"no  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census."  If  the  income  tax  were  a  direct  tax,  it  must 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their 
population.  The  Supreme  Court  held  it  was  a  direct 
tax^  it  had  not  been  so  apportioned ;  it  manifestly 
couldn't  be,  in  fairness.  So  the  income  tax  law  of  1894 
was  destroyed ;  considerable  parts  of  it  were  not  affected 
by  that  decision ;  but  by  common  consent  the  whole 
statute  was  dropped  because  it  would  have  been  dis- 
criminatory to  enforce  those  parts  which  were  left 
intact. 

Again  there  was  demand  for  the  system's  establish- 
ment, through  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Finally 
came  1909,  and  another  tariff  revision. 

But  the  organization,  in  control  of  Aldrich,  Hale  and 
'the  old  guard,  cooked  up  the  corporation  tax,  which 
they  finally  passed  as  a  substitute.  In  order  to  get  their 
substitute  accepted  they  had  to  pass  a  resolution  sub- 
mitting to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  remove  all  possible  doubt  about  the  income 
tax. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requires  the  rati- 
fication of  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
States;  that  is,  to-day,  of  thirty-six.  This  amendment 
has  now  been  ratified  by  thirty-eight,  and  will  be 
approved  by  some  more  this  year.  It  is  therefore  the 
law  of  the  land. 

This  brings  us  down  to  date.  The  Democrats  will 
include,  along  with  their  new  tariff  measure,  an  income 
tax.  They  expect  to  raise  about  $100,000,000  a  year 
by  it.  This  will  be  a  very  small  levy,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined from  the  statement  that  if  we  were  to  impose  as 
high  rates  as  the  British  income-tax  law  imposes  it 
would  raise  about  $350,000,000. 

But,  as  leaders  in  framing  this  legislation  explain, 
it  is  not  desired  to  attempt  raising  a  very  great  share 
of  the  revenue  in  this  way  until  the  law  has  been  tested. 

It  is  Aimed  at  Big  Incomes 

CHANGES  in  our  fiscal  system  will  come  with  the  in- 
come tax.  At  the  outset  there  are  two  opposing  views 
of  it.  Shall  it  be  made  to  affect  a  very  wide  range  of 
incomes — say.  all  down  to  $5,000 — or  a  small  range — say, 
all  above  perhaps  $25,000?  If  you  raise  $100,000,000  a 
year  from  incomes  above  $25,000,  the  rate  will  be  much 
higher  than  if  you  spread  it  over  all  incomes  down  to 
$5,000.  The  people  with  the  very  big  incomes  want 
it  made  "popular" — that  is,  applied  to  the  widest  possible 
range;  a  device,  of  course,  that  would  really  make  it 


unpopular.  It'll  never  be  very  popular  at 
^  best  with  those  who  pay.    On  the  other  hand, 

many  people  want  this  tax  to  hit  those  with 
the  big  incomes ;  they  want  it  to  keep  the  great  fortunes 
from  growing  too  fast ;  to  make  them  pay  a  big  share 
of  the  governmental  burdens. 

Objection  to  income  taxation  as  inquisitorial  is  little 
heard  in  Britain  nowadays,  because  they  have  a  careful 
system  of  taxing  the  income  "at  the  source."  That  is, 
if  you  draw  $25,000  salary  as  president  of  a  railroad, 
the  railroad  reports  that  fact  to  the  government,  pays 
your  tax  for  you,  and  takes  it  out  of  your  pay-envelope. 

Concerning  Corporation  Taxes 

YOU  never  see  an  assessor.  It's  the  same  with  in- 
comes from  securities.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
British  collections  come  thus  from  the  source;  the 
actual  owner  of  the  income  doesn't  ever  get  the  money 
that  represents  his  income  tax.  That  system  is  to  be 
worked  into  the  new  law  for  this  country  so  far  as 
possible,  I  am  informed. 

Although  almost  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  in  the 
daily  news,  I  am  informed  on  excellent  authority  that 
the  effort  will  be  made  to  couple  the  inheritance  and 
income  taxes  together  in  the  legislation  that  will  pass 
this  year.  There  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  it  is  very  popular ;  much  more  so 
than  income  taxation.  But  some  thirty-eight  States 
already  have  inheritance  tax  laws;  half  of  them  on  all 
inheritances,  the  others  on  inheritances  that  go  to  col- 
lateral heirs.  The  States  are  jealous  of  federal  efforts 
to  take  this  source  of  revenue  from  them,  though  their 
rates  are  so  low  that  few  of  them  raise  any  considerable 
part  of  their  revenue  in  this  way.  If  the  inheritance 
tax  advocates  insist  on  working  in  this  tax  along  with 
the  income  levy,  the  legislation  will  require  still  more 
time  in  consideration,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
income  measure  will  be  postponed  for  the  present.  If 
so,  however,  it  will  come  up  again  at  an  early  date,  for 
there  is  general  purpose  in  Congress  to  adopt  it. 

The  present  corporation  tax  is  one  per  cent,  on  net 
incomes,  and  it  produces  $30,000,000  annually.  Extend- 
ing the  same  rate  to  individuals,  it  is  estimated  that 
from  $30,000,000  to  $60,000,000  more  would  be  raised. 
The  corporations  are  allowed  exemption  of  their  first 
$5,000  from  taxation,  and  this  estimate  assumes  that 
individual  incomes  would  be  exempted  in  the  same 
sum.  Indications  are,  in  fact,  that  the  new  law  will 
very  likely  impose  a  one  per  cent,  tax  on  all  incomes 
over  $5,000.  On  this  basis  a  $5,000  income  would  pay 
$50,  and  $10,000  would  pay  $100. 

It  is  conceded  that  theoretical  justice  would  exempt 
corporations  from  paying  income  taxes,  because  a  cor- 
poration is  only  a  means  for  earning  profits  for  indi- 
viduals; if  they  are  taxed  after  the  individual  gets  them 
in  the  form  of  dividends,  that  should,  theoretically,  be 
enough ;  to  tax  the  corporation  on  its  income,  and  then 
to  tax  the  same  money  again,  after  it  has  got  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders  through  dividends,  makes 
double  taxation. 

Just  Because  It's  a  Corporation 

THE  answer  is,  first,  that  corporations  enjoy  special 
privileges  and  opportunities  because  the  Govern- 
ment permits  them  to  use  corporate  charters,  and 
therefore  ought  to  pay  for  these;  second,  that  the 
tendency  to  aggregating  vast  properties  in  corporate 
control  justifies  the  check  of  income-taxing;  and  third, 
that  any  politician  who  advocates  taxing  individuals  and 
exempting  corporations  would  be  the  victim  of  dema- 
gogic bowlings,  and  would  never  get  the  people  to 
understand  what  he  was  doing.  The  third  reason,  I 
may  add  in  all  fairness,  is  the  real  reason  why  corpo- 
rations will  be  included  as  income-tax  payers. 

It  never  looked  fair  to  me  to  tax  the  income  of  a 
business  twice,  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  incor- 
porated. There  are  exceptions  of  course.  Probably  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  require  the  great  corporations 
which  enjoy  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  the  like  to 
pay  the  income  tax;  but  the  modest  industrial  concern, 
that  incorporates  as  a  means  to  aggregate  capital 
together  in  the  most  convenient  way,  certainly  suggests 
double  taxation  in  an  unfair  way. 

However,  I'd  be  a  poor  politician.  I  don't  believe 
any  corporation  ought  to  be  "soaked"  simply  because 
it's  a  corporation,  any  more  than  I  think  it  should  be 
able  to  break  the  law  without  the  ringleaders  of  the 
offense  going  to  jail — just  because  it's  a  corporation. 
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Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propelled  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire.  In  his  igno- 
rance he  is  persuaded  by  "Chicken  Smithers"  to  buy  six 
"mated  pairs  '  of  chickens.  They  are  "Alderneys  "  and 
"Holsteins.  "  A  large  Shanghai  rooster  has  a  bantam 
hen  as  an  aflSnity. 

W  hile  Wright  is  sketching  he  is  attacked  by  an  angry 
"cow  '  that  chases  him  across  a  field,  and  through  this 
episode  he  learns  that  cows  are  sometimes  bulls. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
ferry."  Later  Emery  Wright  learns  differently  and  has 
to  deal  with  Pete's  uncle,  who  demands  wages  for  Pete's 
services. 

Miss  L.^nsing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr,  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  tTie  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
hin>self  and  the  ferry  and  then  determines  to  learn  to 
swim. 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

Mr.';.  Hutley,  a  middle-aged  woman,  knocked  senseless  by 
Wright,  who  mistakes  her  for  a  thug. 

When  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adven- 
tures begin.    "This  is  a  continuation  of  them. 

Chapter  XXI. — Nice  Points  in  the  Law  of  the 
Common  Carrier 

THE  quiet  of  mid-afternoon  lay  upon  the  country- 
side, and  a  drowsy  landscape  spread  before  the 
eyes  of  Wright,  who  sat  on  the  door-step  of  the 
ferry-house  and  occupied  himself  intermittently  with 
the  cleaning  of  the  big  duck-gun.  The  intervals  in  this 
labor  he  divided  between  the  study  of  a  certain  docu- 
ment, being  the  Dodd  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  the 
Common  Carrier,  over  which  he  knitted  his  brows,  and 
a  survey  of  the  living-room  and  its  occupants.  By  one 
window  sat  Pete,  huddled  over  a  bound  volume  of  a 
war-time  illustrated  journal,  and  by  another  was  Mrs. 
Hutley,  pallid  of  cheek  and  with  a  region  of  prismatic 
coloring  beside  one  eye  imperfectly  concealed  by  the 
layers  of  bandage,  which  rose,  turban-wise,  above  her 
head.  For  Mrs.  Hutley  was  not  dead.  She  had  not 
been  slain  there  in  the  shadows  by  the  waterside,  though 
for  some  terrible  minutes  Wright  had  believed  her 
about  to  claim  the  services  of  that  other  ferryman  who 
sails  from  our  world  to  the  next.  The  Dentist  was 
stationed  before  the  lady's  chair  with  his  huge  head 
in  her  lap  and  thumped  the  floor  solemnly  with  his  heavy 
tail  in  token  of  sympathy.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Hutley 
patted  the  head,  and  the  dog's  eyes  closed  in  dreamy 
contentment,  for  Mrs.  Hutley  had  achieved  a  conquest 
of   the    Dentist,    in   spite   of   his    apparent  ferocity. 

An  ancient  top-buggy,  drawn  by  a  leisurely  nag,  hove 
in  sight,  and  ap- 
proached surely,  if 
slowly. 

"Somebody  is 
coming,  Mrs.  Hut- 
ley," Wright  said 
over  his  shoulder. 
The  creak  of  a 
chair  moved  back 
from  the  window, 
a  sigh  which  bore 
semblance  to  a 
groan,  and  a  shuf- 
fle as  the  Dentist 
shifted  his  position 
bore  testimony 
that  the  warning 
had  been  heeded. 
For  one  reason 
and  another  Mrs. 
H  u  tl  e  y  and  the 
ferryman  were 
agreed  that  the 
lady  in  her  mum- 
milied  state  was  no 
sight  for  the  casual 
passer-by.  Wright 
was  watching  the 
ijuggy  and  its  oc- 
cupant, when  the 
vehicle  made  a 
half  circle  before 
the  door.  He 
knew  that  this  was 
to  be  a  social 
rather  than  a  pro- 
fessional call. 

"Howdy,  Mr. 
Plummer,"  he  said. 

".\f'noon!"  Uncle  Nathan's  executor  responded. 
"How  be  ye?"  he  added  with  unexpected  and  explosive 
cordiality. 

"Fine!"  Wright  said  promptly.  "And  I  trust  you're 
well,  sir." 

"I'll  do,  I'll  do,"  the  visitor  said,  crisply.  "Hain't 
changed  things  much,  have  ye?" 

"Well,  no,"  Wright  admitted.  "Would  you  like — that 
is,  do  you  feel  you  ought  to  come  in?" 

"What  for?  What  have  I  to  say?  Ferry's  yours, 
ain't  it?" 

"Yes— and  I'm  the  ferry's,"  Wright  said  with  feeling. 


"Well,  guess  I'll  be  goin',"  said  he.  "Just  dropped  in, 
for  pur.e  friendliness,  in  passin'.  Nothin'  special  on 
your  mind,  eh  ?" 

"N — o.  That  is,  nothing  much  except  a  message  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  send  to  Mr.  Dodd.  Zeb  Simonds  has 
sued  me.  Fellow  brought  around  a  paper  this  morning. 
I  can't  make  out  much  from  it  except  that  it's  about  a 
bull  of  his  that — that  died  a  while  ago." 

"I  know — yearlin',  family  pet,"  Mr.  Plummer  said. 
"Seen  Zeb  a  while  ago.    He  told  me." 

"Oh,  did  he?"  Wright  observed.  "But  you'll  let  Mr. 
Dodd  know,  please." 

The  executor  gathered  up  his  reins  and  clucked  to  his 
horse.  "Glad  to  obleege !"  he  responded  and  drove  away. 

Wright  reverted  to  his  hearthstone  to  experience  a 
surprise.  Mrs.  Hutley  was  on  her  feet,  swaying  un- 
steadily, but  with  that  in  her  mien  which  suggested 
dominating  purpose. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Wright!"  she  said.    "You  heard 
what  that  old  gray  rat  said,  and  I  heard  it,  too.  'Hain't 
changed  things  much,  have  ye?'     And  him  cacklin' 
inside  like  a  settin'  hen  locked  in  the 
wrong  coop  !    Laws  a  massy  !  Hain't 
changed  things !    I'll  bet  you  ain't  been 
house-cleaned  since  the  flood.    I  knew 
it  meant  something,  when  I  seen  all  the 
family  last  night,  but  mostly  Dowager 
Alexandra.    She  was  pizen-neat,  Dow- 
ager Alexandra  was.    I'll  house-clean 
you,  I  will ;  I'll — " 

"But.  my  dear  lady!"  Wright  broke 
in.    "Consider  your  health.    We're  all 
comfortable.  We  get  along  beautifully, 
ikte  and  I.  We're 
snug  as — " 

It  was  the  lady's 
turn  to  interrupt. 
"Fiddlesticks  and 
fiddle-de-dee !"  she 
said,  but  not  un- 
kindly. "  Th  e  r  e  '  s 
cobwebs  here  of  the 
crop  of  '62.  Now, 
you  and  that  boy 
just  keep  out  of  my 
way  —  that's  all  I 
ask.  I'm  goin'  to 
manifest  my  faith 
by  works." 

Wright  instinct- 
i  v  e  1  y  retreated  a 
pace  or  two. 

"My  dear  Mrs. 
Hutley !"  he  expos- 
tulated.    "It's  kind 


With  a  resounding  splash  it  plunged  into  the  river 


of  you,  and 
thoughtful,  and 
sweet,  and  all  that, 
but  you  mustn't ! 
There's  a  difficulty, 
don't  \ou  see  ?" 

"There's  dirt — a 
heap  of  it !"  the 
lady  responded.  "I 
don't  see  nothin' 
else." 

"But  the— the — 
you  know,"  \\'right 
urged,  some- 
what  incoherently. 
"We're  bachelors, 
single  men,  Pete 
and  I,  both  of  us, 
and  the  Dentist 
too  for  that  mat- 
ter. It's  a — er — 
er — a  kind  of  mon- 
astic establishment, 
don't  you  see?  It 
sounds  inhospit- 
able, I  know,  but — 
but  —  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  stay 
here  three  or  four 
days." 

Mrs.  Hutley  set 
her  hands  upon 
her  hips   in  the 
pose   which  lends 
itself  so  admirably 
to  fixityof  purpose. 
"I'd  like  to  know  why  not?"  she  said  determinedly. 
Wright  dropped  circumlocution.    "Because  you  can't 
afford  to  compromise  yourself,  Mrs.  Hutley,"  he  said 
firmly. 

"Compromise?"  the  lady  repeated.  "That's  just  what 
I  won't.  I  said  I'd  house-clean  you,  and  I  will,  if  it 
takes  a  month !" 

"No,  no!  I  didn't  mean  that  way."  Wright  hastened 
to  explain.  "I  meant — oh.  the  other  thing,  you  know ; 
what  people  might  say,  if  they  knew  you  were  here; 
the — er — er — the  talk,  and  gossip,  and — er — er — the 
scandal !    Everybody  around  here  , would  say  things." 


"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  A  smile  of  scorn  began  to 
spread  over  her  features.  "That  kind  of  compromise, 
eh  ?  Well,  I  ain't  worryin'.  I've  lived  quite  a  while, 
and  I've  married  three  men,  and  I've  buried  one,  and  got 
my  bill  from  another,  and  kinder  mislaid  No.  3,  but  I 
ain't  never  been  compromised,  and  I  ain't  in  no  particu- 
lar danger  now — not  so  much  as  you  be,  I  guess." 

"Don't  think  of  me!''  the  ferryman  began,  buf  again 
Mrs.  Hutley  cut  in. 

"But  I  will  think  of  you!  I'll  keep  out  of  sight.  You 
and  Pete  can  hustle  in  the  water  and  firewood,  and  I'll 
tend  to  business  inside." 

The  tooting  of  a  horn,  not  the  ferryman's  signal,  but 
the  warning  of  an  approaching  motor-car,  afforded 
Wright  a  diversion.  He  turned  to  the  door,  but  almost 
instantly  he  was  back  in  the  room,  catching  up  Mr. 
Dodd's  instructions  and  perusing  one  of  the  paragraphs. 

"Pete,  I  want  you,"  he  said  briskly.  "Take  eight 
pennies  out  of  the  tin  box  on  the  shelf  and  go  down  to 
the  boat.  If  I  carry  anybody  across,  you  are  to  get  on 
the  boat  too.   And  you're  to  be  a  passenger,  mind  you ! 

Y'ou  pay  me  four 
cents  right  away — 
remember  that ! 
Eight  cents  —  four 
each  way — you  pay 
me,  sure !"  Wright 
told  him,  as  the  boy 
began  to  rifle  the 
treasury. 

"I  pay  you  four 
cents.  Yes,  I  know." 
Pete  said  proudly. 
He  was  well  down 
the  bank  when  the 
red  car  reached  the 
top  of  the  descent. 

Lomond's  domi- 
nating note  was  the 
supercilious.  He 
cast  a  glance  at  the 
house,  saw  some- 
thing which  seemed 
to  amuse  him  and 
showed  his  teeth  in 
a  grin ;  but  all  he 
said  was  "Here  you ! 
I  want  to  be  taken 
across."  Even  while 
the  car  was  being 
run  upon  the  scow 
he  remained  silent, 
and  it  was  left  to 
Wright  to  open 
whatever  conversa- 
tion was  to  be  held 
by  the  two  men. 
"  L  o  m  o  n  d,"  the 
ferryman  said  before  he  pushed  off,  "I  suppose  you 
insist  upon  making  this  trip,  but  I'd  like  to  have  you 
put  yourself  on  record."  .  . 

"Common  carrier,  my  friend,"  the  motorist  said. 
"I  must  warn  you  this  vessel  may  be  a  conimon  car- 
rier, but  it's  a  carrier  of  passengers,"  Wright  said. 
Pete  had  stepped  aboard,  and  as  if  to  point  the  remark 
the  ferryman  gravely  took  from  the  boy  four  of  the 

pennies.  .  \  r  ■  x. 

Lomond  pulled  out  a  quarter  and  tossed  it  to  W  right. 
"Well,  I'm  a  passenger  too,"  he  chuckled. 

"And  you  still  insist  upon  being  carried  over?" 

Lomond  sank  back  in  his  seat  in  high  good  humor. 
"Go  ahead,  common  carrier;  go  ahead!"  said  he. 

There  must  have  been  full  vigor  in  Wright's  applica- 
tion of  the  pole  to  the  bank,  for  the  scow  moved  out  into 
the  river  almost  with  a  jump.  .\  third  of  the  way  across 
\\  right  laid  down  his  pole,  picked  up  a  pail  used  in 
bailing  and  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  car.  Bending 
down  he  placed  the  pail  directly  under  a  little  cock 
below  the  seat ;  turned  the  cock  and  stood  up,  assuming 
a  posture  which  might  best  be  described  as  preparatory 
to  resisting  a  possible  attack. 

"Hey!  What  the  devil  are  you»  doing?"  Lomond 
shouted.  "Stop  that  idiocy!  You're  draining  off  the 
gasolene,  and  I'm  short  anyway !" 

"So  that  is  gasolene,  is  it?"  Wright  answered.  "I 
suspected  as  much,  and  it  makes  my  duty  absolutely 
clear.  As  a  common  carrier  I  have  no  right  to  transport 
explosives  or  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquids  on 
a  vessel  engaged  in  passenger  traffic." 

"That's  rot.  Turn  off  that  cock!"  Lomond  cotn- 
manded.  He  started  up  too  as  if  about  to  quit  his 
place  for  the  deck,  but  Wright  waved  him  back. 

"Keep  still !"  he  said  sharply.  "I'm  saving  you  and 
me  and  Pete  and  the  boat  from  the  danger  of  an 
explosion." 

Lomond's  answer  was  to  spring  to  the  planking,  but 
as  he  did  so.  Wright  deftly  emptied  the  pail  over  the 
side,  put  it  back  in  place,  and  possessed  himself  of  a 
stout  club. 

"You  just  linger  whrt-e  you  are,  Lomond,"  he  coun- 
seled. "I'm  running  this  boat,  and  you  and  your  travel- 
ing magazine  of  e-xplosive  have  no  business  here." 

Lomond  neither  advanced  nor  retreated.  "I'll  have 
the  law  on  you  for  this,  you  sneak !"  he  shouted,  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  club.  "You'll  pay  a  dollar  for  every  drop 
of   that   gasolene   that   you  empty   into   the  river. 


The  scow  slipped  away  from  the  bank 


"Softly,  softly ;  it  ill  becomes  you  to 
threaten,"  quoth  Wright.  "And  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  this  stick.  I'm  merely  acting 
as  your  friend  by  keeping  you  from  the 
assault  you'd  like  to  make  on  a  common 
carrier  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
You'd  rather  keep  out  of  jail  as  long  as  you 
can,  wouldn't  you?" 

"You  won't!"  Lomond  growled. 

Wright  knelt  swiftly,  turned  the  cock  and 
again  emptied  the  pail  into  the  river. 

"Danger's  all  over  now ;  barely  a  drip 
is  coming,"  he  explained.  "And  now  I'll 
get  out  the  oar  and  scull  a  while.  Won't  do 
to  drift  too  far  down  stream,  you  know." 

Lomond  gnashed  his  teeth,  checked  him- 
self with  an  effort,  and  with  his  back  to  the 
ferryman  glowered  at  the  shore.  The  scow 
came  to  the  bank  a  little  below  the  custom- 
ary landing,  but  at  a  spot  where  the  slope 
was  fairly  smooth,  albeit  a  few  degrees 
sharper  than  where  the  worn  tracks  ran. 

Lomond  climbed  into  the  seat  and  grasped 
a  lever.  There  was  a  snap,  then  a  series 
of  reports  ;  the  car  moved  forward  ;  its  front 
wheels  struck  the  ground,  and  the  hood 
seemed  to  rise  as  the  machine  began  to  climb 
the  grade.  Lomond  felt  the  jar  of  his  drivers 
leaving  the  stage.  He  was  ashore,  with 
power  to  make  good  his  escape !  He  sprang 
up  and  shook  a  fist  at  the  ferryman. 

But  victory  was  not  to  be  snatched  from 
the  maw  of  defeat.  The  climbing  car  held 
motionless  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  and 
began  to  slip  backward.  Lomond  missed  his 
dive  for  the  brakes.  The  car  gathered  mo- 
mentum on  the  sharp  grade  and  with  a 
resounding  splash  plunged  into  the  river  just 
as  the  scow  slipped  away  from  the  bank. 

Chapter  XXI I . — An  After-Midnight  Alarm 

t>Y  GUESS  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.  A  dog  barking  fiercely  had  roused 
Wright  from  a  heavy  slumber,  and  the  report 
of  a  gun,  discharged  close  to  the  house, 
brought  him  from  his  couch  with  a  bound. 

\\  right  could  hear  Pete  moving  in  the 
corner  of  the  living-room,  while  from  above 
stairs  there  were  sounds  indicating  that  Mrs. 
Hutley  was  astir  in  the  boudoir.  He  heard 
her  call  and  .Pete  make  reply  with  some 
reference  to  the  Dentist ;  and  thus  satisfied 
that  neither  of  his  charges  had  come  to 
harm,  he  emerged  from  the  house. 

The  night  was  dark,  with  a  clouded  sky 
and  a  steady  breeze  blowing  from  the  north- 
east. Once  he  thought  he.  made  out  a  man's 
voice  in  a  muffled  cry,  and  again  he  was 
sure  of  the  beat  of  feet  running  rapidly  and 
seemingly  at  a  distance.  Y'^et  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  ferry  was  as  quiet  as 
it  normally  would  be  at  such  an  hour — 
quieter,  indeed,  for  ordinarily  the  growling 
of  the  big  dog  could  be  counted  upon  were 
anyone  stirring.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  earth  might  have  opened  and 
swallowed  him. 

With  his  gun  in  readiness  to  fire,  Wright 
stole  forward,  stepping  softly,  taking  advan- 
tage of  such  cover  as  was  afforded.  He 
made  the  circuit  of  the  house,  without  dis- 
covery of  any  sort,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  barn.  When  he  came  up  to  it,  a 
cloud  of  smoke  was  swept  into  his  face,  and 
the  secret  of  the  alarm  was  explained.  His 
barn  had  been  fired,  and  with  the  wind  that 
v.-as  blowing,  barn  and  house  might  go. 

Three  months  earlier  Wright  might  have 
had  difficulty  in  picturing  the  procedure  of  a 
property-holder  .  who  discovers  the  yellow 
flames  crackling  on  the  windward  side  of 
his  barn,  but  now  he  knew  instinctively 
what  to  do  and  how  to  set  about  it.  Mrs. 
Hutley  was  drawing  water,  Pete  was  hob- 
bling with  pails  from  well  to  fire,  and  Wright 
himself  was  wielding  ax  and  bucket,  when 
the  earliest  of  the  volunteers  arrived.  How 
they  caught  the  alarm,  how  so  many  of  them 
should  have  been  aroused  and  how  so  speed- 
ily they  presented  themselves  upon  the  scene 
were  problems  which  later  on  he  could  not 
solve  to  his  satisfaction.  The  one  feeling 
roused  by  their  coming  was  hope  of  saving 
the  barn,  and  this  feat  was  accomplished. 

Dawn  had  come  before  the  crowd  began 
to  scatter.  Wright  had  a  breathing-spell,  in 
which  he  looked  over  his  helpers,  a  little 
shaken  in  the  classification  he  had  made  of 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  but  finding  a  grain 
of  comfort  in  that  neither  Zeb  Simonds  nor 
Lomond  was  among  them.  Then  somebody 
brought  word  that  the  dog  had  come  home, 
dragging  himself  along  with .  hanging  head 
and  a  badly  wounded  foot;  and  Wright  was 
about  to  turn  to  care  for  the  animal,  when 
Pete,  prowling  about  the  barn,  made  an  odd 
discovery.  L'nder  a  clump  of  bushes  the 
growing  light  revealed  an  object  which  ex- 
cited his  curiosity.  Wright  saw  the  boy 
kneel,  grope  for  an  instant  among  the  twigs 
and  then  raise  into  full  view  a  small  lantern 
with  a  staring  bulls-eye  on  one  side.  Wright 
saw  this,  as  did  a  half  dozen  men  who 
pressed  about  him.  He  took  the  lantern  in 
his  hands,  and  in  view  of  them  all  turned  it 
over.  And  there  on  the  back,  stamped 
roughly  but  clearly  in  the  metal,  was  a  num- 
ber— 3343.  A  murmur  ran  about  the  group. 
All  of  them  knew  that  3343  was  the  number 
of  the  dashing  red  motor-car. 

Chapter  XXIII. — The  Dentist's  Treasure 

lyilSS  LANSING'S  manner  was  not  pre- 
cisely  icy.     She  sat  very  erect  in  the 
pony-cart,  and  her  glance  was  held  in  the 
.general  direction  of  the  ferryman,  but  fo- 
cused on  a  point  a  foot  above  his  head. 


"No,  Mr.  Wright,  you  are  quite  mistaken," 
she  said.  "I — we — that  is,  all  of  us  heard  of 
the  fire  and — ah — ah — of  other  things.  And 
I  need  not  detain  you — oh,  no  indeed!" 

"But  you're  not  detaining  me,"  the  young 
man  objected  with  reason;  for  he  had 
stopped  Noddy's  course  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  stepping  in  the  pony's  way,  when 
he  detected  an  evident  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  pony's  mistress  to  pass  him  by. 

Miss  Lansing  still  studied  space  above 
Wright's  head.  "Very  trying  weather,  isn't 
it  ?"  she  observed. 

"It's  abominable,"  Wright  agreed.  "But, 
do  you  know,  I'm  surprised  you  shouldn't  be 
well  entertained?  We've  certainly  tried  to 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  excitement  lately. 
And  so  you've  heard  all  about  the  fire?  And 
it's  an  old  story  in  two  days?  I'd  supposed 
it  would  be  good  for  a  nine-day  wonder  at 
the  least." 

"I  have  heard  all  I  care  to  hear,  Mr. 
Wright." 

The  young  man's  smile  was  too  engaging 
to  have  been  wasted  upon  a  person  who  de- 
clined to  look  him  in  the  face. 

"There  I  feel  deep  deprivation,"  said  he. 
"I'd  rather  counted  on  telling  you,  because — 
well,  because  it's  a  good  scheme  to  get 
things  at  first  hand.  I  didn't  know  the  way 
the  yarns  would  reach  you.  Always  a  chance 
for — well,  for  personal  bias  or  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  you've  heard  all  you  care  to  hear, 
and  you  don't  seem  pleased.  I'm  sorry  for 
that !" 

"I  am  not  pleased!"  There  was  that  in 
the  tone  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  statement. 

"That's  too  bad,"  Wright  said  sympa- 
thetically. "But  perhaps  you  didn't  like  that 
dive  of  the  auto  ?  Still,  you  know  Lomond 
hired  a  gang  of  railroad  section  men  to  hoist 
it  out  of  the  river,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
running  again,  and  as  good  as  new,  in  a  week 
or  so." 

Miss  Lansing  bit  her  lips.  "I  care  nothing 
about  that  whole  affair,"  she  said  decidedly. 

"Then  it  must  be  the  fire.  But  surely 
that  wasn't  my  fault.  It  happened  once,  I'll 
admit ;  but  I'll  try  not  to  let  it  grow  into  a 
habit." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "Xo,  no;  it 
wasn't  the  fire,"  she  said.  "There  was  some- 
thing altogether  different." 

"Then  it  was  something  definite,  and  it  is 
something  definite  I"  Wright  said  in  triumph. 
"Now,  please,  what  was  it,  and  what  is  it?"' 

Miss  Lansing  dropped  her  eyes,  not  in 
maidenly  confusion,  but  until  they  were  look- 
ing straight  and  searchingly  into  his  own. 

"Mr.  Wright,  do  you  expect  me  to  tell 
you?"  she  demanded. 

The  young  man  met  her  scrutiny  unflinch- 
ingly. "Whatever  I  expect,  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  tell  me,"  he  said. 

"Noddy!"  cried  the  pony's  mistress,  but 
Noddy  missed  something  in  the  command ; 
for  he  simply  cocked  h.is  ears  and  stood 
contentedly  where  he  was.  Wright  dropped 
a  hand  upon  his  back,  patting  the  shining 
hide  approvingly. 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  cross-purpose 
about  a  hereditary  ferryman's  lot,"  he  said. 
"Often — too  often,  perhaps — I  don't  care. 
Other  times  I  do,  and  when  complications 
rise  between  me  and  people  who've  been 
good  to  me  I  care  exceedingly.  I  should  be 
deeply  grieved  to  think  that  I  had  in  any 
way  given  pain  or  ground  of  offense  to  your 
father  and  mother,  for  example,  or  to  you. 
Y^ou  know  about  the  rows  I've  had — feuds,  if 
you'd  prefer  to  call  them  so  ;  but  they  don't 
rise  as  the  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
me.  It's  something  else ;  and  on  my  word 
of  honor.  Miss  Lansing,  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  that  I've  done.  Now,  in  fairness,  com- 
mon fairness,  I  ovight  to  have  my  chance. 
Are  you  going  to  give  it  to  me?  I  ask,  but 
that  is  all  I  ask — now." 

There  was  a  moment  in  which  the  scales 
hung  in  doubt.  The  girl  was  looking  at  him 
with  troubled  eyes,  in  which  doubt  and  belief 
strove  for  the  mastery.  At  last  came  de- 
cision. 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask — ask  that,"  she 
said,  not  bitterly,  but  with  a  finality  he  could 
not  ignore.  He  stepped  back,  and  her  road 
was  clear ;  and  then  he  was  standing,  hat  in 
hand,  watching  the  little  cart,  as  she  drove 
slowly  toward  the  white  house  among  the 
trees. 

How  long  he  stood  there  he  hardly  knew. 
The  time  might  have  been  measured  by  sec- 
onds or  by  minutes  until  Lomond,  carefully 
following  the  beaten  path  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  discovered  him.  Lomond  was  garbed 
freshly  and  seasonably  and  had  contrived  to 
keep  the  gleam  of  his  patent-leather  shoes 
undimmed  by  dust ;  and  beside  his  outward 
evidences  of  opulent  prosperity  there  was 
that  in  Lomond  s  expression  that  spoke  of 
a  spirit  at  ease. 

"Say,  you!"  was  his  salutation.  "Know 
what  I've  done  to  you  and  what  I'm  going 
to  do?  " 

Wright  felt  his  pulses  quicken.  There 
were  uses  in  a  good,  whole-souled  feud  after 
all. 

"Rather  more  accurately  than  you  may 
suspect !"  he  answered. 

"Bah!  That's  bluff!"  Lomond  retorted. 
"I've  seen  my  lawyer,  and  there's  three  ways 
we  can  get  at  you,  criminally  and  civilly. 
We're  going  to' try  all  of  'em." 

Wright  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of  a 
sneer.  "When  a  thug  of  your  type  takes  to 
law,i  it  shows  he's  down  to  his  last  card,"  he 


said.  "You  began  by  offering  to  punch  my 
head.  Since  then  I've  done  you  a  few  turns, 
and  you've  tried  to  do  me  a  few  ;  and  here 
you  are,  for  all  your  blustering,  runniijg  like 
a  cry-baby  to  your  lawyer.  You  can  sue  me 
and  be  hanged,  but  if  you  try  the  arresting 
business,  I'll  cut  loose  at  you.  And  that 
won't  be  any  police-court  case  either,  as  I 
don't  need  to  remind  you." 

Lomond  licked  his  lips.  "I  don't  know 
what  you're  driving  at,  and  I  don't  greatly 
care.  I'm  going  to  sue  you,  and  I'm  going 
to  have  you  arrested ;  but  that  needn't  in- 
terfere with  the  other  thing.  I  can't  very 
well  stop  to  thrash  you  now,  for  I've  got  an 
engagement,  you  can  guess  where" — here  he 
showed  his  teeth  in  a  grin — -"and  I'm  par- 
ticular about  being  on  time.  But  between 
5:30  and  6  o'clock  I'll  be  coming  back  this 
way,  and  this  will  be  as  good  a  place  as  any 
other  for  a  clean,  workmanlike  job." 

"None  better !"  Wright  said  warmly. 
"Five-thirty  be  it  1" 

"Allow  me  a  little  leeway ;  I  may  hate  to 
tear  myself  away,"  Lomond  said.  He  leered 
in  a  fashion  which  filled  Wright  with  increas- 
ing wrath  that  the  combat  could  not  be 
started  forthwith. 

But  there  were  still  hours  to  be  disposed 
of,  and,  having  no  other  asylum,  Wright 
went  home.  There  he  found  Mrs.  Hutley 
with  a  torn  fragment  of  cloth  in  her  hand. 

"Dentist's  mighty  sot  on  this  rag,  Mr. 
Wright,"  she  said.  "I  can't  seem  to  keep 
him  away  from  it,  and  it's  a  nasty  thing  to 
litter  up  a  clean  house  with.  But  he  won't 
be  happy  'less  he  has  it,  and  I  hain't  really 
got  the  heart  to  deprive  him,  and  him  that 
hurt  and  pulin'  and  downcast !  He  brought 
it  home  that  night  of  the  fire,  Mr.  Wright, 
and  he's  been  like  a  hen  with  one  chicken 
about  it  ever  since." 

Wright  took  the  cloth,  and  then  almost 
dropped  it. 

"I  recognize  the  pattern,  Mrs.  Hutley," 
he  said.  "So  the  dog  brought  it  home  the 
night  of  the  fire,  did  he  ?  I  guess  it  helps 
to  explain  several  things — how  he  happened 
to  be  shot,  for  example." 

"Lord-a-massy,  Mr.  Wright,  but  what  you 
drivin'  at?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"Simply  this,  Mrs.  Hutley,''  the  young 
man  told  her.  "If  we  had  a  local  newspaper 
at  the  ferry,  and  if  it  had  a  society  column, 
it  would  have  to  record  that  our  eminent 
fellow  citizen,  Zeb  Simonds,  Esq..  has  re- 
cently been  moved  to  mark  the  progress  of 
events  by  purchasing  a  new  pair  of  the 
justly  celebrated  three-dollar  pants." 
[to  be  concluded  in  m.'NRCH  29th  issue] 


Beautiful  Sterling 
Silver  Teaspoon 

VyE  WANT  to  send 
-  you  this  beauti- 
ful'sterling  silver  tea- 
spoon. We  know  you 
'  will  be  immensely 
pleased  with  both  the 
pattern  and  the  qual- 
ity. The  spoon  is 
five  and  one-half 
inches  long  and  the 
celebrated  "Rich" 
pattern,  which  is  ex- 
ceptionally neat  and 
dainty.  Thecutcan- 
not  begin  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  splendid 
design.  We  guaran- 
tee this  spoon  to  be 
genuine  sterling  sil- 
ver, and  each  piece 
5s  so  stamped.  But 
if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied,  you 
can  return  the  spoon, 
and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  We 
want  to  send  it  to 
j'ou  just  to  show  you 
how  you  can  earn  a 
set  of  six  solid  silver 
spoons,  just  like  the 
oneillustrated,  with- 
out spending  one 
cent,— j  u  8  t  for  a 
slight  favor. 

How  You  Get  It 

Send  75  cents  for  a  one-year  subscription 
to  Fahm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  mail 
you,  in  addition,  a  genuine  sterling  silver 
teaspoon  as  described  above.  Also  tell  you 
how  you  can  earn  the  whole  set  of  six 
spoons. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Old  Floors  made  new 
by  \isin§ 

AC/f£QUAL/TV 

Floor  Paint 


Good  housekeepers  waste  a  lot  of  energy 
and  nerve  force  trying  to  keep  worn,  shabby  floors  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  house  Even  the  hardest  kind  of  scrubbing  gives  you  mighty 
little  to  show  for  your  pains. 
There  is  a  better  way.  Fill  the  cracks  with  Acme  Quality  Crack 
and  Crevice  Filler  and  then  apply  Acme  Quality  Floor  Paint  or 
Varno-Lac.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  great  the  improvement 
and  delighted  to  discover  how  much  easier  it  is  to  keep  them  clean. 
An  appreciated  advantage  of  using 


ACME  QUALITY 

Paints,  Enamels,  Stains,  Varnishes 

is  that  they  come  all  ready  to  use,  and  you  yourself  can  successfully 
apply  them. 

They  impart  an  attractive  newness  to  old  things  and  to  worn,  shabby 
surfaces,  and  effect  a  pleasing  harmony  of  finish  and  color.  We 
malce  a  finish  for  every  purpose  and  show  a  complete  color  assort- 
ment Acme  Quality  is  put  up  in  cans  from  one-half  pint  up.  Thus 
you  need  buy  only  as  much  as  you  require. 

"Acme  Quedity  Painting  Guide"  and  "Home  Decorating" 
are  two  helpful  books  that  tell  you  what  to  use,  how  much  to  use 
and  how  it  should  be  used.    There  is  a  dealer,  too,  in  your  town, 

who  will  supply  you  with  just  what 
you  want  and  help  you  select  colors. 
Write  today  foi  the  books  and  tie  dealer's  name. 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
Dept.    X .  Detroit.  Mich. 
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"Come  over  and  hear  my  new  EMERSON 

No  need  to  say 

Emerson  Piano 

To  most  persons  the  name  "Emerson"  means  a  piano. 
Which  illustrates  the  value  of  an  old  and  distinguished  name. 
Dealers  in  principal  cities  and  towns.    Write  for  catalogue. 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Easter  Eggs  and  Cards 
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THIS  Easter  brings  a  novelty  in  the 
way  of  decorating  eggs,  one  quite 
different  from  the  time-worn  meth- 
ods.— egg  dyes,  onions,  boiling  with  pieces 
of  calico, — yet  one  which  is  within  the 
powers  of  any  person  with  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  drawing. 

For  this  method  of  decorating  are  used 
the  blue-print  powders  sold  very  reason- 
ably by  any  store  or  mail-order  house 
that  carries  photographic  supplies.  The 
powders  are  free  from  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  offered  against  the 
dyes  sold  for  eggs,  they  are  inexpensive, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  new. 

To  decorate  the  eggs,  neither  a  camera" 
nor  any  other  photographic  accessories 
are  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  powder  is 
received,  mix  it  in  solution  according  to 
the  directions  on  the  package,  and  put  it 
in  an  amber-colored  bottle  or  one  covered 
with  red  or  black  paper.  The  solution 
must  be  kept  away  from  daylight,  and  if 
that  is  done  it  will  keep  iudehnitely.  Even 
the  coating  of  the  eggs  with  it  must  be 
done  under  artificial  light. 

W  hen  the  solution  is  read},  boil  the 
eggs,  or  else  blow  out  their  contents. 
When  the  egg  is  prepared  as  desired,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  dirt 
and  grease,  using  washing-soda  to  remove 
the  latter,  then  dry  the  egg  thoroughly. 


to  the  sun;  the  egg  is  then  washed  as 
before  described.  The  design,  which  is 
protected  from  the  light  by  the  paper  cut- 
out, is  left  white  by  this  process,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  egg  is  a  beautiful  blue. 
Lettering  may  be  done  upon  this  blue 
ground  by  the  use  of  a  brush  dipped  in  a 
five-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  oxa- 
late—live  cents'  worth  of  the  latter  being 
sufficient  for  the  work  of  several  seasons. 
This  solution  leaves  a  white  mark  upon 
the  blue  of  the  egg:  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  from  spreading  outside  of  the 
desired  limits,  and  the  egg  must  be  again 
washed  thoroughly  after  its  use. 

If  you  happen  to  be  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher and  have  some  small  tilm  negatives 
on  hand,  either  landscapes  or  portraits, 
they  may  be  used  to  print  upon  the  egg 
coated  with  the  blue-print  solution  as  jiist 
described  An  ordinary  tumbler  serves  as 
a  printing-frame,  the  egg  and  film  being 
placed  inside  and  held  in  position  by 
means  of  sawdust  or  meal  pressed  into 
the  remainder  of  the  glass.  As  the 
progress  of  the  printing  cannot  well  be 
observed,  it  is  best  to  expose  a  sheet  of 
paper  coated  with  the  same  solution  under 
another  negative  of  the  same  density  at 
the  same  time ;  examination  of  this  print 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  determine  when 
the  design  on  the  egg  print  is  finished. 


BOYS!  AIR-RIFLE 

Without  Spending  One  Cent 

The  Daisy  Air-Rifle  is   a  re- 
peater.   It  shoots  350  times 
without   reloading.       It  is 
strong,  durable  and  shoots 
accurately.  It  cultivates 
trueness  of  sight  and 
evenness  of  nerve. 
This  rifle  is  harm- 
less.   It  uses  no 
powder  —  j  ust 


These 
fine  air- 
rifles  are 
provide 
\v  i  t  h  pistol 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
strongly  made. 
Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing   in  the  woods, 
shooting  at  targets, 
drilling  as  soldiers, 
and  innumerable 
uses  that  only  boys  can 
discover.    Every  boy  will 
want  one  of  these  rifles,  and 
this  is  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  high-class  Air 


air. 
Air  is  plen- 
tiful and 
shot  costs 
but  10c 
for  1,000. 


BOYS 


Send  a  postal  to  Far.m  and 
Fireside  to-day.    Just  say  you 
want  an  Air-Rifle  without  hav- 
ing to  pa\'  one  cent.-  Thousands 
of  happy  boys  easilj'  earned  them 
this  way. 

Write  to-day.  Address 

Farm  and  fireside 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


IMPERIALii 

In  Your  OwnHome  atOUR  RISK 


Users  saysaved  -S20toS.3.5 — 
that  Imperial  goes  on  sav- 
ing fuel,  work,  and  doing 
better  cooking.  Enjoy  this — 

great  saving 

these  extra  features 

odorhood.  stone  ovenbot- 
tom,  dust  less  ash  sifter, 
superb  appearance. 
Sweeping  guarantee.  32 
years  of  success.    Credit  terms. 
From  factory  to  home,  freight 
prepaid.  Send  for  proof,  prices 
and  big  catalog  ranges  and  boaters. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 

768  state  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Three  great  Pope 

^AafiirAs  Overhead-valve 
reamres   motor -more 
power.   Rear  Spring  suspen- 
sion insures  comfort  without 
retarding  speed.    Spring  fork 
absorbs  vibration. 
Uodel  H    "Liehtwcizht"  $166 
Model  K      "ThcEie*"  5200 
Model  M        "5  h.p."  $216 
Model  L         "T»in"  $260 
Get  the  details.     Write  today. 
THE  POPE  MAHTjrACTtlKINO  00. 
486  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Coon 
Aiso  makers  of  Pope  Bicycles. 
Catalog  Free. 
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Easter  eggs  decorated  in  a  new  way 


Easter  cards  that  record  weather  conditions 


Use  Caution — Don't  be  Defrauded! 

The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous 
Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer 
Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers 
to  sell  cheap  and  inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the 
genuine  Martha  Washington  was  wanted  and  asked  for. 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


You  can  slip  them  on  and  off  at  will — elastic 
at  the  sides  insures  perfect  fit  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    You  get  rest,  relief  and  solid  com 
fort.     Dressy,  neat  and  durable.     //  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  virile  to  uz. 

The  Mayer  trade  mark  ani]  the  name 
'*Maftha  Washington"  are  stamped  on  the 
sole.  If  jou  do  not  find  these  mark*,  you 
are  being  defrauded. 

FREE — For  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
does  not  handle  Mayer  Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoes,  wo  will  send  free  a 
beautiful  15x20  pic- 
ture of  Martha 
Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee. 


No  Buttons — No  Laces 


The  next  step  depends  upon  whether 
one  wishes  the  design  to  appear  in  blue 
upon  a  white  ground,  or  in  white  upon  a 
blue  ground.  If  the  former,  mi.\  a  little 
of  the  blue-print  solution  in  a  dish  with  a 
pinch  of  gum  arabic  to  thicken  it  and 
keep  it  from  spreading:  then,  with  brush, 
I  pen  or  match  dipped  in  this  mixture,  letter 
or  draw  upon  the  egg.  When  the  sketch- 
ing is  completed,  place  the  egg  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  wash  care- 
fully in  several  changes  of  pure  water; 
the  design  will  appear  in  a  beautiful  deep 
blue  tone  which  is  indelible. 

Instead  of  trusting  lo  j'our  skill  in 
drawing,  you  may,  if  you  prefer,  cut 
out  the  little  figures  appearing  upon  the 
children's  pages,  dip  them  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  press  them  against  the  egg.  The 
ligures  on  the  eggs  illustrated  upon  this 
page  may  be  cut  out  and  used  in  this  way. 
.-\fter  they  have  been  in  contact  for  a 
moment  or  so.  remove  tlie  paper  and  ex- 
pose and  develop  the  egg  as  before  de- 
scribed :  tiiis  will  leave  a  solid  blue  image 
with  tile  same  outlines  as  the  cutout,  and 
upon  a  white  ground.  Stars,  circles,  rings 
and  any  other  desired  figures  mav  be 
made  in  the  same  manner. 

Should  you  prefer  tiie  clesign  in  white 
upon  a  blue  background,  immerse  tlie  egg 
j  for  live  minutes  in  tlie  hlue-prini  sokition 
1  to  which  the  gum  has  not  been  added ; 
;  remove  llie  egg  from  tiie  solution,  and 
dry.    To  letter  or  to  make  white  designs 
upon  this  ground,  cutouts  of  paper  may  be 
affixed  to  the  egg  and  the  whole  exposed 


\\'hile  none  of  these  "preparations  should 
penetrate  the  shell  of  the  egg.  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  in  some  cases  do  so :  should 
the  meat  of  the  egg  be  in  any  way  colored 
by  them,  it  is  safer  not  to  eat  it. 

In  Easter  cards,  also,  there  is  something 
different  which  will  appeal  to  the  country, 
woman  who  wishes  to  remember  herj 
friends  in  some  slight  way  on  Easter. 

To  make  the  cards,  one  must  have  white 
blotting-paper  or  ordinary  white  paper, 
although  the  former  is  preferable,  because 
il  has  a  softer  finish  and  therefore  looks 
prettier.  Small  bits  of  white  satin  or  silk 
also  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Let  a  druggist  or  chemist  prepare  for 
you  the  well-known  formula  of  chlorid 
of  cobalt,  chlorid  of  sodium  and  gum 
arabic.  It  is  the  preparation  which  ren- 
ders materials  dipped  into  it  sensitive  to 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  .\fter 
being  treated  with  the  solution,  the  cards 
will  be  blue  on  clear  days,  lavender  when 
the  weather  is  changeable,  and  pink  when 
rain  threatens. 

W  hen  I  he  card  has  been  prepared,  it 
may  be  decorated  in  some  attractive  wav. 
Flowers  cut  out  and  pasted  on  with  the 
leaves  and  stems  t' /iwn  in  with  water- 
colors,  the  stamens  and  outlines  put  in 
with  gold  paint,  is  one  way  of  using  this 
sensiii\e  paper;  or  prettier  than  any  is 
a  landscape  to  whicli  the  sky  has  been 
treated  as  above  and  which  changes  color 
with  the  weather  indications.  These 
small  landscapes  iiia>  b^'  framed  with  a  • 
while  passe-par  nu;  binding. 
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Sunday  Reading 


The  Easter  Hope 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Braunstein 

Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also. 

—John  14,  19. 

IT  HAS  been  said :  "Some  Christians 
follow  Christ  only  as  far  as  Jerusalem  ; 
they  believe  in  the  Teacher  and  Ex- 
emplar. Others  follow  Him  to  the  cross 
and  to  the  tomb.  They  believe  in  His 
pjLssion ;  they  emphasize  His  death,  His 
sacritice,  His  blood.  Easter  carries  us 
beyond  the  cross.  He  is  risen !"  This 
fact  that  He  is  risen  is  the  burden  of  the 
Christian's  song  and  "his  theme,  not  alone 
on  Easter  day,  but  every  day  of  his  life. 
The  writer  once  read  of  a  preacher  who, 
every  Sunday  morning  of  his  life  as  a 
mmister  of  the  Gospel,  gave  out  an  Easter 
hymn.  He  wanted  the  vrorld  to  know 
that  Christ  was  risen. 

The  hrst  Easter  morning  was  preceded 
by  dark  hours.  The  Leader  of  that  dis- 
ciple band  lay  in  the  tomb.  It  was  cold 
and  dark  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples. 
But  a  change  occurred.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  the  Lord  of  life  stepped 
forth  from  the  gloomy  vault.  Armed 
sentinels  could  not  retain  what  they 
looked  upon  as  mere  decaying  dust.  At 
once  began  the  joyous  transformation  in 
human  lives.  Sad  and  lonely  women  came 
to  the  grave  to  do  honor  to  His  body,  but 
departed  with  the  news  of  an  empty  tomb. 
Mary  Magdalene  returned  in  search  of 
her  Lord  and  found  Him  alive  and  has- 
tened back  to  tell  the  blessed  fact.  Peter 
and  John  hastened  to  the  spot  and  dis- 
covered the  confirmation  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  women.  The  apostles,  at 
different  times,  came  in  contact  with  their 
risen  Master  and  went  away  light-hearted 
and  hopeful — -as  all  do  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  Him.  And  the  world  has  been 
hopeful  ever  since.  The  glory  of  His 
rising  is  being  told,  and  whenever  men 
hear  it  gladness  fills  their  hearts ;  for  the 
Easter  news  puts  cheer  and  exultation 
into  the  lives  of  all  who  appreciate  its 
spiritual  significance  and  make  a  right 
use  of  its  teachings.  It  tells  of  life  and 
immortality  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  a 
demonstration  that  "our  loved  ones  lost 
a  while"  shall  come  forth  in  newness  of 
life  in  His  own  good  time  and  way.  It 
means  that  there  shall  be  reunions  in 
another  existence.  The  question  of  the 
ages.  "Shall  a  man  live  again?"  has  been 
answered.  It  shows  that  the  grave  has 
been  robbed  of  its  victory  and  that  death 
has  lost  its  sting. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  says :  "After  the  battle 
of  Inkerman,  in  the  Crimean  War.  some 
soldiers,  gathering  up  the  dead  for  burial 
and  the  wounded  for  the  hospital,  came 
upon  the  body  of  a  young  soldier  lying 
with  his  head  upon  his  arm  as  if  asleep. 
As  they  picked  him  up,  they  heard  some- 
thing tear,  and  looking  more  closely  they 
saw  an  open  Bible  upon  which  he  had 
placed  a  finger  of  a  hand  congealed  with 
blood.  Scanning  the  page  more  closely, 
one  of  them  read  aloud  the  words  :  T 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'  With 
that  Bible  they  buried  him,  but  he  had 
died  with  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
would  live  forever." 

Easter  comes  in  the  springtime.  Life  is 
in  the  air.  The  spirit  of  renewal  is  felt 
everywhere.  The  breath  of  approaching 
life  sifts  through  trees  and  grasses. 
Flowers  bloom.  Birds  sing.  Hope  springs 
triumphant.  It  is  resurrection-time.  All 
around  us  Nature  is  preaching  Easter  ser- 
mons. The  theme  is  "He  is  risen."  It 
is  symbolical  that  we  too  shall  rise. 

When  the  Master  was  laid  away  in  the 
tomb,  it  was  a  dark  hour  for  his  friends 
and  followers.  \\'hen  we  are  forced  to 
open  our  arms  and  a  loved  one  flies  away, 
it  seems  as  if  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine. 
It  is  a  dark  hour  for  us.  But  we  have 
the  promise  of  the  text :  "Because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also."  It  is  this  promise 
ringing  down  the  aisles  of  time  that 
causes  the  sunrise  after  our  dark  night. 

We  face  a  stern  fact.  There  is  a  dark 
valley.  Drawn  by  ties  of  earthly  love,  we 
are  accustomed  to  visit  the  "White  City." 
Those  white  stones  with  their  chiseled  in- 
scriptions tell  us  the  story  of  our  destiny 
and  the  power  of  man's  last  enemy.  But 
we  cannot  stop  there.  There  is  too  much 
fight,  and  it  would  be  a  flood  of  light  but 
for  our  dullness.  There  has  been  expecta- 
tion— always.  The  lowest  savages  have 
ideas  as  to  existence  after  death.  It  is 
the  universal  instinct  planted  in  the  soul 
bv  God.  and  God  never  misleads.  A 
philosopher  says  :  "The  Creator  keeps  His 
word,  ^^'hat  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to 
trust  <]"ie  Creator  for  all  I  have  not  seen." 

"Love  does  not  cease  at  death.  It  is 
eternal.  The  object  of  love  must  live  too 
or  that  love  is  disappointed,"  sa\  s  a  recent 


writer.  The  story  is  told  of  a  young  boy 
who  was  flying  a  kite.  He  could  not  see 
the  kite  because  it  was  hid  in  the  fog.  But 
he  knew  that  the  kite  was  on  the  other  end 
of  the  string  he  held.  He  could  feel  it  tug. 

Those  whom  we  love  have  gone  up 
ionder.  There  is  a  mist  before  our  eyes. 
We  cannot  see  them,  but  the  memory  of 
them  tugs  at  our  hearts.  But  we  have  our 
text  and  other  texts  and  evidences  telling 
of  immortality.  When  we  remember 
these,  the  winter  of  our  discontent  passes 
out  of  our  hearts.  The  time  for  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come.  Let  the  glad  bells 
proclaim  it.  Let  the  sweet  flowers  bloom 
it.  and  let  them  smile  and  nod  for  joy. 
He  is  risen  !  Let  the  choirs  of  earth  and 
heaven  chant  the  anthem  of  life  forever 
more.  Be  of  good  cheer.  Death  is  dead. 
It  is  the  birthday  of  the  soul.  A  woman 
quoted  these  words  from  a  friend's  letter : 
"We  struggle  through  the  winter  only  to 
turn  around  in  the  spring  to  see  how 
many  we  have  lost."  Easter  says  no ! 
Rather  see  how  many  you  have  beyond 
the  power  of  losing — ^be^ond  time  and 
pain,  beyond  «ickness  and  sorrow. 

We  are  thinking  at  this  Eastertide  of 
the  Easter  pilgrims,  who  have  wandered 
long  in  a  way  checkered  by  shadow  and 
light,  tears  and  joy.  Beholding  them  van- 
ishing, we  wonder  where  they  inight  be. 
The  Easter  hope  tells  us  that  they  are 
mansioned  by  light,  baptized  by  love, 
fountained  by  life  and  home  at  last.  They 
rest  from  their  labors.  They  wander 
through  green  pastures.  Weary,  they  sit 
by  still  waters.  O  hope  eternal — O  blessed 
Easter  hope !    Come  to  us  this  day. 

The  Test  of  Abraham's  Faith 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sundaj'-school  lesson  for  March  16th : 
Gen.  22,  1-19.    Read  Chapters  22-23. 

Golden  Text :  I  desired  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt  offerings. — Hos.  6,  6. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  rural-life  book. 
Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

T^ESTED  seed-corn  is  worth  more  than 
the  doubtful  kind.  The  blacksmith 
tests  his  spring  not  to  break  it,  but  to 
prove  it.  If  Abraham  became  the  estab- 
lished father  of  the  fuU-of-faith  people 
for  all  generations,  his  faith  had  to  be 
tested.  Don't  think  that  God  tempts  any 
man  with  evil ;  a  man  is  tempted  when  he 
is  led  away  with  his  own  lusts  and  enticed 
by  the  devil.  God  tests,  not  tempts.  He 
couldn't  be  God  if  He  commanded  us  not 
to  sin  and  then  directly  tempted  us  into 
sin ! 

Since  Isaac's  birth  Abraham  had  been 
living  a  retired  peaceful  existence  on  Easy 
Street  in  the  town  of  Beersheba;  like 
many  farmers  who  move  to  town  with 
nothing  to  do  and  simph-  stagnate.  Both 
for  Abraham's  sake  and  all  generations 
and  the  heathen  around  him  he  must  have 
one  crowning  faith  test.  The  heathen 
practised  human  sacrifice  with  the  ex- 
alted principle  of  offering  their  best  to 
their  false  gods.  Could  Abraham  match 
the  devotion  of  his  heathen  neighbors? 
Would  his  God  prove  greater  than  heathen 
idols?  God  tested  the  matter,  and  told 
him  to  take  his  only  son  to  Mt.  Moriah 
and  sacrifice  him  as  a  burnt  offering. 
That  would  take  the  nerviest  kind  of 
faith !  None  of  us  would  have  done  it. 
But  Abraham  believed,  although  God  had 
repeatedly  promised  to  make  childless 
Isaac  the  father  of  uncounted  descend- 
ants, that  God  would  raise  Isaac  from  the 
dead  after  oft'ering  him  up.  Only  a  brave 
man  could  believe  that.  God's  command- 
ment was  enough.  God  wasn't  going  to 
lie  to  him !  Your  weaklings  are  afraid 
to  believe  God, — cowards.  A  man  is  com- 
manded to  be  a  Christian.  \X\Xh  all  his 
courage  running  out  from  his  toes  he 
flabbily  whines,  "I  would  if  I  thought  I 
could  live  up  to  it."  If  a  man  believes 
God  will  grow  the  seed  he  throws  into  the 
ground,  he  ought  to  be  brave  enough  to 
believe  God  will  keep  and  develop  his  own 
soul  Man  must  not  be  a  weak-hearted 
quitter. 

.\braham  prepared  every  detail  for  the 
oft'ering,  including  the  split  wood,  before 
starting  on  the  silent  fifty-mile  journey. 


Upon  arrival  near  the  mountain,  Abraham 
transferred  the  wood  from  the  animal  to 
Isaac's  shoulders,  told  the  young  men  to 
remain  behind,  and  he  and  Isaac  went  on 
alone.  Isaac  finally  curiously  asked  his 
father  where  the  sacrificial  lamb  was. 
Consider  that  steadfast  confident  answer! 
"God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb  for 
the  offering."  .\braham  thought  of  Isaac 
as  the  lamb!  With  grim  heart-tearing 
determination  he  built  the  altar  and  placed 
the  wood.  Abraham  didn't  hesitate.  He 
bound  the  astonished  but  submissive  Isaac 
on  the  altar.  Isaac  was  no  little  fellow, 
but  a  vigorous  young  man.  Could  a'ou 
carry  that  animal  load  of  wood  two  miles, 
and  up  the  mountain?  Isaac  did.  He 
could  easily  have  resisted  his  father  or 
have  run  away.  Isaac's  obedience  matched 
his  father's  faith !  Abraham  went  right 
on  steadily  with  the  ceremony  and  raised 
the  knife  to  kill  his  son.  Abraham's  faith 
went  the  limit.  God  was  satisfied  with 
the  test.  With  soul-swept  delight  and 
gratitude  Abraham  looked  up.  saw  the 
ram  caught  in  the  bush  and  sacrificed  it 
instead.  God  indelibly  taught  Isaac  the 
lesson  of  absolute  faith  also.  God  proved 
superior  to  idols  and  Abraham's  faith  to 
that  of  the  heathen.  God  condemned 
human  sacrifice. 


Isaac  and  Rebekah 

'By  Rev.   Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  March  23d  :  Gen. 
24,  57-67.    Read  Chapter  24. 

Golden  Text  :  In  all  thy  ways  acknowl- 
edge Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths. — 
Prov.  3,  6. 

nPHE  Hebrew  nation  is  the  onh'  race 
which  is  of  pedigreed  stock.  They  are 
line  bred.  God  selected  Abraham  from 
his  own  kin  and  developed  him  to  head 
the  new  race.  Abraham  in  turn  orders 
his  chief  overseer,  Eliezer,  to  go  up  to 
Haran  and  select  a  wife  for  Isaac  from 
his  relatives.  He  made  Eliezer  swear  he 
would  not  select  Isaac's  wife  from  among 
their  heathen  Canaanite  neighbors.  No 
cross-breeding  allowed.  Then  and  now  in 
those  countries  the  parents  choose  wives 
for  their  sons,  and  they  frequently  do  not 
see  them  until  married. 
The  secret  of  happy  marriages  is  found  in 
sane  selection  and  sincere  prayer.  If  mar- 
riage is  holy,  prayer  should  be  its  basis. 
Abraham  and  Eliezer  prayed  God  to  select 
Isaac's  wife.  The  overseer  started*  with 
ten  camel-loads  of  equipment  and  rich 
presents  for  the  journey  and  for  the  par- 
ents of  the  unknown  wife.  After  the  five- 
hundred-mile  northward  journey,  Eliezer 
rested  his  camels  outside  Haran  by  the 
city  well  and  prayed  God  to  select  the 
proper  girl  for  Isaac  b)'  a  certain  sign. 
God  answered  quickly.  A  j'oung  woman, 
Rebekah,  came  and  filled  her  pitcher. 
Eliezer  asked  for  a  drink.  The  girl  not 
only  gave  him  a  drink,  but  volunteered  to 
water  all  the  camels.  This  was  the  sign 
agreed  upon  between  Eliezer  and  God. 

The  overseer  gave  her  a  gold  ornament 
and  two  bracelets,  asked  her  whose  daugh- 
ter she  was  and  for  a  night's  lodging.  The 
girl  not  only  promised  him  lodging,  but 
food  and  shelter  for  the  camels,  told  him 
that  Bethuel  was  her  father  and  Nahor 
her  grandfather.  Nahor  was  Abraham's 
brother!  Eliezer  told  her  that  Abraham 
was  his  master.  She  ran  home  and  told 
her  folks  about  the  stranger.  Laban,  her 
brother,  ran  back  and  cordially  welcomed 
him  to  their  home,  where  Eliezer  told  all 
about  Abraham's  successful  life.  Hos- 
pitality is  now  mostly  a  lost  art.  Country 
people  are  not  so  neighborly  as  forirterly. 
The  railroad,  trolley,  rural  mail  deliverv 
and  telephone  tend  to  keep  people  apart 
more.  The  schools  and  the  churches 
should  get  busy  and  institute  good,  profit- 
able social  occasions  of  various  kinds  and 
get  the  people  together  more,  and  make 
country  life  more  worth  while.  It's  the 
salvation  of  many  a  country  church  too. 
Eliezer  explained  the  object  of  his  journey 
and  the  Lord's  choice.  \\'as  the  girl  ready 
to  accept?  Certainly;  right  away!  After 
affectionate  farewells  and  presentation  of 
many  costly  presents  to  the  parents,  the 
caravan  started  next  morning  on  the  long 
southward  trip,  and  Isaac  installed  Rebekah 
in  state  in  his  deceased  mother's  tent. 
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©n  tbat  first  bol^  Baster  morn, 
©ur  Cbrtst  arose  all  life  to  bless; 

So,  frienb,  mai?  we  aw  ^e  new*born 
Zo  Bartb  an&  Ibeapen's  bolmess. 

^(Sertru^e  TR.  lambctt. 
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A  Jolly 

Good  Day 

Follo'ws 

A  Good  Breakfast 

Try  a  dish  of 

Post 
Toasties 

tomorrow  morning. 

These  sweet,  thin  bits 
made  from  Indian  Corn 
are  cooked,  toasted  and 
sealed  in  tight  {packages 
without  the  touch  of  hu- 
man hand. 

They  reach  you  fresh 
and  crisp — ready  to  eat 
from  the  package  by  add- 
ing cream  or  milk  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar,  if  de- 
sired. 

Toasties  are  a  jolly  good 
dish — 

Nourishing 

Satisfying 

Delicious 


THE  dollars  you  pay  the  butcher— the  cents  he 
pays  you— keep  that  difference  in  your  own 
pockets  by  doingyourown  killing  and  prepar- 
ing pork  products  for  the  market  Beefsteak 
prices  for  sausage — and  cannot  you  make  as  good 
sausage  as  anyone  ?  For  this  kind  of  work  as 
well  as  household  uses,  you  will  always  tii^d  an 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

the  greatest  of 
helpers.   It  has  a 
foiir-bladed  knife 
that  really  chops, 
cutting  fast  and  ac- 
tually cutting  — 
does  not  mangle, 
squeeze  or  crush 
the  meat.  The  dif- 
ference means  an 
actual  market 
price  benefit. 
There  is  no 
question 
about  there 
being  a 

market  for  such  products  —  it  always  exceeds  the 
st^iply,  and  you  can  coromazLd  and  get  your.own  prices. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper  will  be  an 
eve ry-d ay-through -the-y ear  help  in  the  kitchen,  light- 
ening the  wife's  work  and  enabling  her  to  prepare 
unusually  dainty  dishes  with  trifling  effort.  Easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every  week.  En- 
terprise Meat  AND  Food  Choppers  are  made  in  45  sizes 
and  styles — hand,  steam  and  electric  power. 

No.  6— Pamlly  Elze....*.  ....hB2id$l  75 

TSo.  12— Farmers'  size  .........band   2  25 

Ho.  22— FaxmeTB*   hand  4.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
the  ahove.  Send  for  "The  Enterprising  Housekeeper," 
a  fine  200-recipe  cook  book,  4c   Your  wife  will  like  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO,  OF  PA, 
Dept.  71»  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


The  New  Improved  **Easy' 
Irott.    Quick,  easy  Bales — big 
profits.   T^ew  invention — women 
wild— agents  getting  rich.  Brant, 
. -S-^n  \<^*X'  '^'^•^  ^^^^  ^  *^oz.  first  week;  Fitter, 
la..  Bold  24  in  3  days.   Does  big  iron- 
ing for  two  cents.   Saves  cost  in  short 
'  time.   Guaranteed.   Saves  time — labor — strength — 
health.   Write  quick  for  special  terms. 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO,    B  501      Dayton,  Ohio 


THE 


LIGHT 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Costs  2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No 
dirt,  grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electric- 
ity or  acetylene.  None  other  so 
cheap  or  effective.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  HCIIT  CO. 
ai3  E.  Sth   Street,  C'lmtoii,  Obla 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRtCES 

Bave  13.00  to  t22.00  on 

cosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you 
buy  them  at  Buch  low  un- 
heard-of  Factory  prices. 
Our  new  Improvements 
absolutely  euxpass  any 
thing   ever  produced. 
Bave  enough  on  a  single 
Btoveio  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.  Thirty  days  free  trial 
Jn  your  o"wn  home  before  you 
buy.   Send  poatal  tcday  for; 
larcefreeoatalocand  pric«a. 
^126  State  St.  WtfioH.  lad. 


Address 
'  HooslCT^Stcw^^l 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15.  1913 


You  Want  This  Pony? 


Will  be  Given  to 
Some  Boy  or  Girl 

THIS  is  "Duke,"  the  most  beauti- 
ful Shetland  pony  you  ever  saw. 
He  is  a  chestnut  with  shinj^ 
hair  and  the  fluffiest,  silkiest  mane 
and  tail  in  the  world.  "Duke"  is 
about  42  inches  high  and  weighs  350 
pounds.  He  can  really  travel  faster 
than  lots  of  horses  and  is  as  gentle  and 
plaj^ful  as  a  kitten.  Yes,  he  loves 
children  and  you  will  find  that  he  will 
soon  follow  you  around  just  like  a  big 
dog.  Don't  let  anyone  persuade  j'ou 
that  you  can't  win  "Duke,"  because 
our  plan  of  giving  away  ponies  makes 
it  possible  for  children  who  live  in 
small  towns  and  the  country  to  have 
ponies.  We  have  already  sent  ponies 
to  children  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  "Duke"  is  a  prince  of  play- 
mates— ^just  full  of  fun  and  mischief. 
Of  course  you  will  be  the  happiest 
child  in  the  land  if  you  win  "Duke." 
He  is  the  pick  of  several  hundred  of 
the  very  best  ponies  in  this  country. 


This  is  ''Duke" 

the  Prince 
of  Playmates 


Send  in  Your  Name  To-day 


^^ggy  stnd  Harness 
and  Complete  Outfit 

WHEN  you  win  "Duke,"  the 
Pony  Man  vnll  send  you,  in  ad- 
dition, his  beautiful  buggy  and 
harness  shown  in  the  illustration  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Never  was 
there  a  more  elegant  and  stylish  out- 
fit than  this.  The  buggy  is  a  four- 
wheeled  buggj-  with  a  whip-cord  seat 
and  cushions,  nickel  trimmings,  and 
rubber  tires.  The  harness  is  a  jim 
dandy  of  the  finest  leather  and  just 
fits  "Duke."  It  has  highly  polished 
nickel  trimmings  and  you  could  not 
have  a  more  handsome  outfit  if  you 
were  a  little  millionaire.  This  is  the 
best  chance  j^ou  ever  had  to  get  a 
Shetland  pony,  and  you  ought  to  jump 
at  this  chance.  We  are  going  to  send 
"Duke,"  together  with  this  handsome 
outfit,  right  to  the  very  door  of  the 
child  who  wins  him,  without  a  cent  of 
cost.  It  is  hard  to  buy  a  Shetland 
ponj-  -with  complete  outfit,  such  as  we 
are  offering,  for  less  than  $400  cash. 


"Duke"  Will  be  Given  to  Some  Lucky  Boy  or  Girl 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE'S  Annual  Spring  Pony  Offer  is  now 
open  to  all  our  boy  and  girl  readers.  Don't  you  want  to  win  • 
"Duke,"  the  beautiful  Shetland  pony  showTi  in  picture  above? 
Then  here  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  The  Pony  Man  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside  is  goingto  give  "Duke"  and  his  handsome  buggy  and  nickel- 
plated  harness  to  some  boy  or  girl.  Wouldn't  you  just  love  to  be 
that  lucky  boy  or  girl?  You  can  if  you  try  hard  enough.  What  fun 
it  would  be  to  go  driving  every  day  this  summer.  How  you  will 
enjoy  going  out  for  a  gallop  every  morning,  taking  all  your  boy  and 
girl  friends  for  a  drive!    Just  think  how. delightful  it  would  be  to 


have  "Duke"  to  take  you  to  school,  or  to  neighboring  farms  or  the 
village.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  right  away  is  to  send  your  name 
and  address  in  to  the  Pony  Man,  so  that  he  can  tell  j'ou  how  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Pony  Club  and.  a  sure  prize-winner. 
Read  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  won  Farm  and 
Fireside  ponies.  Anyone  will  tell  you  that  the  Pony  Man  can 
afford  to  give  away  ponies  to  deserving  boys  and  girls  in  order  to 
get  more  people  in  your  neighborhood  acquainted  with  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  the  National  Farm  Paper.  This  paper  has  a  repu- 
tation _for  fair  and  honest  dealing  that  is  over  thirty-five  years  old. 


A  Few  Winners  of  Our  Prize  Ponies 

They  can  tell  you  just  how  easy  it  is  to  win  a  handsome  pony  and  outfit 


"Bonny,"  won  by  Leonard  Foreman,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


"Dandy,"  won  by  lona  Morton,  Kemersville,  N.  C. 


*'Cupid,"  won  by  LaVeme  Fulton,  No.  Lawrence.  O. 


PRINCE— won  by  Arthur  Glisson,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 
DAISY — won  by  Johnnie  Kielen,  R.  4,  Madison,  Minn. 
DICK— won  by  Daryl  Porterfield,  Emlenton,  Pa. 
BEAUTY— won  by  Wilbur  Corey.  R.  9,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
JACK — won  by  Virginia  Jamison,  lola,  Kan. 


FUZZY— won  by  Allen  Webber,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
TEDDY— won  by  Viva  McNutt,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
WUZZY — won  by  Marguerite  Lawson,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
PETE— won  by  Lena  Purchell,  Halcottsville,  N.  Y. 
CAPTAIN— won  by  Howard  G.  Laidlaw,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
JERRY— won  by  Alf  Erickson,  Stanhope,  la. 


SPOT— won  by  Tom  Clark,  Pennington,  London,  Ky. 
GINGER— won  by  Robt.  Harrington,  Amherst,  Mass. 
BILLY — won  by  Herman  Morton,  Kemersville,  N.  C. 
GIPSY — won  by  Leona  Collins,  Mason,  O. 
TRIXIE— won  by  Irma  Musanto,  New  London,  Conn. 


Read  How  to  Become  a  Member  of  the  Pony  Club  and  a  Sure  Winner 


i. 


Prize  for  You  Sure 

You  are  sure  to  win  a  handsome  prize',  if  you 
become  a  member  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
Pony  Club  and  you  will  not  have  to  invest  a 
single  cent  of  your  own  money.  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  farm 
papers.  You.  are  absolutely  safe  in  accepting 
the  promise  of  such  a  big  well-established 
paper.  Besides  "Duke"  and  his  complete 
outfit,  two  more  handsome  ponies  will 
be  given  away  to  the  second  and  third 
best  members  of  the  Pony  Club. 
Al.'^o  500  elegant  Grand  Prizes 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash 
will  be  distributed  to  the  luck,\- 
club  members.  You  will  be 
surprized  at  how  easy  it 
is  to  win  one  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 


How  to  Join  the  Club 

Do  you  wantjto  join  the  Pony  Club?  Then  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  send 
it  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day.  He  will  at  once  send  you  a 
a  certificate  of  membership,  telling  you  how  to  become  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  Pony  Club  right  away.  You 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  boy  or  girl  to  hv 
the  owner  of"Duke"and  his  handsome  pony  outfit  One*- 
you  are  a  member  of  the  club,  you  sinipl>-  cjiii't  help 
being  a  winner.  Fabm  and  Firkside  posit  ivcl.\  gM;ir:i  n  i  i-es 
a  handsome  prize  to  every  member  of  the  I'oi.    (  ml). 


6. 


1/- 


■»  '-i  'o 


ponies.    Hurry  up. 

Send  in  Your 
NameToday 


'V 


Here  U  "Duke"  with  his  Hundsomc  Cart  and  llnrnes.s 

Altogether  Pony  Club  Members  Will  Receive 
Three  Handsome  Ponies  and  500  Grand  Prizes. 


How  to  Win  "Duke" 

No  child  owns  a  handsomer  and  more  desirable 
pony  and  outfit  than  "Duke"  and  his  elegant 
buggy  and  harness.  You  will  have  every  reason 
to  feel  mighty  proud  if  you  win  him.  A\  e  have 
sent  ponies  to  boys  and  girls  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  I'nion,  and  will  deliver  "Duke"  and 
his  outfit  to  your  very  door,  all  charges  prepaid, 
if  you  win  him.  You  should  write  the  Pony 
Man  at  once.  Simply  write  your  name  and 
address  on  any  piece  of  paper  and  send  it  to 
the  Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  or  fill  out  this  coui)on  and  send  it  along. 
The  Pony  Man  will  be  glad  to  .send  you  a 
Membership  Certificate  together  with  a  picture 
of  "Duke"  and  the  other  ponies  and  prizes, 
and  everything  necessary  to  start  right  in  and 
become  a  pony-winner.  Send  your  name  now. 
Don't  wait.  Just  as  soon  as  you  .send  in  your 
name  and  address,  the  Pony  Man  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  and  send  j'ou  a  big  list  of  other  lucky 
boys  and  girls  who  have  won  ponies.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  in  your  name  ami  address. 
Remember  this  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to 
join  and  you  will  not  be  under  obligation  to 
do  a  single  thing. 


Write  Your  Name  and  Address  and  Send  in  This  Coupon 
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^  Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally  ^ 


The  Molasses  Bunnies 

By  Emily  Rose  Burt 

"1  WISH  I  had  an  Easter 
I  bunny,"  said  Bobbie. 
"What  kind  of  an 
Easter  bunny?"  said  Bob- 
bie's mother,  thinking  of 
white  sugar  rabbits  with 
pink  candy  ears  and  brown 
plaster  rabbits  with  heads 
that  unscrew. 

"Oh,  a  real  hve  one. 
Mother,"  answered  Bobbie ; 
"a  cunning  little  brown 
lively  one  that  could  live  in  a  rabbit-house 
and  eat  carrots  and  cabbages." 

"I'm  sorry,  Bobbie  dear,"  said  his 
mother,  "but  you  know  people  like  us 
who  haven't  any  yard  can't  very  well  keep 
rabbits.  If  we  didn't  live  in  a  second- 
story  flat,  maybe  you  could  have  one." 

Bobbie  looked  very  much  disappointed. 
"I  wish  I  had  one,  anyhow,"  he  said. 

"So  do  I,  Bobbie,"  said  his  mother;  "but 
run  along  to  school  now  and  forget  about 
the  live  bunny  until  we  move  to  the 
country." 

Bobbie  trudged  ofif  rather  soberly  to 
school,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  his 
mother  just  put  on  her  best  embroidered 
thinking-cap  and  thought  and  thought  till 
the  thinking-cap  was  almost  worn  out. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  such  a  splendid 
idea  just  popped  right  out  from  under 
that  cap  that  she  smiled  a  big  smile  all 
to  herself  and  put  on  her  hat  and  went 
down  the  street  to  the  tinsmith's  shop. 

She  asked  the  tinsmith 
a  question  that  began  like 
this  :    "Can  you  make — " 

"Certainly,  yes  in- 
deed, madam,"  said  the 
tinsmith  quickly.  "A  rab- 
bit is  as  easy  as  anything 
that  ever  was.  It's  twice 
as  easy  as  an  elephant 
and  three  times  as  easy 
as  a  giraffe." 

In  two  days  a  package 
came  from  the  tinsmith 
to  Bobbie's  mother  while 
Bobbie  was  at  school. 
When  the  thick  brown 
paper  and  the  thin  white 
paper  were  taken  away, 
something  made  of  shiny 
bright  tin  fell  out  glitter- 
ing and  sparkling  in  the 
spring  sunshine. 

"That's  very  nice  in- 
deed ;  just  right,"  said 
'  Bobbie's  mother,  smiling 
at  the  tinsmith's  boy, 
and  she  hid  the  shiny  tin 
thing  away  back  in  the 
drawer  of  the  kitchen- 
table  till  two  days  before 
Easter. 

Then  she  got  out  her 
wooden  pie-board  and 
her  big  rolling-pin  and 
her  yellow  cooky-bowl 
and  a  strong  mixing- 
spoon  and  other  kitchen 
things  and  finally  from 
the  back  of  the  kitchen- 
table  drawer  the  new 
shiny  tin  thing.  Then  she 
went  and  brought  from 
the  pantry  good  things 
such  as  sugar  and  flour 
and  milk  and  eggs  and 
butter  and  spices  and  a 
whole  big  cupful  of  rich 
sticky  brown  molasses, 
and  she  mixed  them  all 
up  in  the  yellow  bowl  till  they  were  all 
turned  into  a  nice  brown  dough.  Then 
she  rolled  it  out  thick  and  flat  on  the 
wooden  pie-board  with  the  big  rolling- 
pin  till  it  lay  in  a  smooth  brown  sheet. 

And  here  is  where  the  shiny  tin  thing 
came  in.  Cut,  clip !  cut,  clip  !  and  pretty 
soon  after  that  there  was  a  most  delicious 
smell  from  the  oven  like  cookies  baking. 

But  Bobbie  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
all  this,  of  course.    It  was  a  deep  secret. 

When  it  was  Easter  morning,  Bobbie's 
mother  woke  up  early. 

"Come,  Bobbie,"  she  called;  "come  to 
breakfast  early  this  morning.  There's  a 
surprise  for  you." 

So  Bobbie  hurried  very  fast  getting 
dressed,  and  washed  his  face  and  laced 
his  shoes  all  by  himself  because  his 
mother  somehow  was  very  busy  down- 
stairs. He  was  ready  in  just  about  five 
minutes  and  down  in  the  dining-room. 

"Oh !"  he  cried  in  another  minute,  for 
there  at  his  plate  was  the  surprise — a 
whole  procession  of  fat  molasses  bunnies  ! 

Bobbie  fairly  shouted,  he  was  so 
pleased    with    his    family    of  bunnies. 


There  were  six  of  them,  and  each 
bunny  was  plump  and  brown  and  crumbly 
with  long  chocolate-coated  ears  and  round 
raisin  eyes.  And  the  whole  row  of  bun- 
nies spelled  the  word  EASTER. 

This  is  how  that  came  about:  each  little 
molasses  bunny  had  his  name  in  white 
frosting  letters  right  down  his  back,  and 
as  the  bunnies  sat  in  a  row  the  first  letter 
of  each  name  stood  out  so  clear  and  large 
that  even  Bobbie  who  was  not  very  far 
along  in  reading  at  school  could  make  out 
the  word  E-A-S-T-E-R. 

These  were  the  bunnies'  names  in  order  : 
Eat-me,  All-brown,  Spicekins,  Tipsy-tail, 
Ear-up  and  Raisin-eye. 

Bobbie  just  laughed,  he  was  so  happy. 

"Where  did  they  come  from,  Mother?" 

"Well,  Bobbie,"  said  his  mother,  "I 
made  them  for  you  myself.  The  tinsmith 
made  me  a  fine  new  tin  rabbit  cooky-cutter, 
so  here  are  the  Easter  rabbits  you  wanted. 
Not  quite  so  nice  as  live  ones  maybe,  but 
easier  to  take  care  of,  aren't  they?" 

"I  should  say.  Mother,"  said  Bobbie  as 
he  bit  off  the  chocolate  ears  of  Eat-me. 


Who  Can  Guess? 

Mr.  Smith's  Horses 

Mr.  Smith  has  eight  horses,  each  a  dif- 
ferent color.  Can  you  name  the  colors 
from  the  descriptions  given  below? 

1.  An  insect  and  to  want. 

2.  A  twice-told  tale. 

3.  To  agree  and  a  sunbeam. 

4.  A  blow  between  two  letters. 


J^looTt]  OT)  df}]cr  side 

Y)o^yonv^  vootK,  clrj  ^ides 
(Jr)3  too,  love,  {l^dr^n^a 


An  Easter  Greeting  to  My 
Cousins 

£)E.\R  COUSINS:  How  are  you  going 
to  spend  Easter  ?  It  comes  so  early  this 
year,  when  few  of  the  spring  flowers  are 
up.  But  even  without  the  flowers  Easter 
can  be  made  very  joyous  and  happy.  Here 
is  a  true  story  of  what  some  children,  who 
are  now  grown  up,  used  to  do  in  a  tiny 
Pennsylvania  village. 

These  children,  two  sisters,  Mary  and 
Lilly,  and  a  brother  named  Henry,  looked 
forward  to  Easter  almost  as  eagerly  as  to 
Christmas.  It  meant  early  to  bed  the  night 
before  so  that  they  could  wake  early  on 
Easter,  for  the  Rabbit  came  during  the 
sleepy  hours  and  left  his  many  colored 
gifts  behind. 

As  soon  as  they  awoke  they  scampered 
into  their  clothes  and  rushed  for  the 
garden. 

Then  such  merry  searching  under  the 
lilac-bushes  where  colored  eggs  flourished, 
and  squeals  of  glee  from,  over  in  the  cor- 
ner where  eggs  grew  upon  the  yellow 
raspberry-bushes,  and  shouts  from  behind 
the  pear-tree  where  bright-hued  eggs 
glowed.  Why,  even  the  little  hillocks  of 
dried  grass  had  yellow  and  green  eggs 
tucked  into  nestlike  hollows.  The  Rabbit 
was  always  very  generous,  for  these  three 
lucky  children  lived  on  the  fringe  of  a 
viljage  which  was  really  almost  "country," 
and  the  Rabbit  hadn't  far  to  bring  beau- 
tifully colored  eggs  to  good  little  children. 
After  the  surprise  raptures  were  over, 
the  little  figures  donned 
Sunday  frocks  and  suit 
and  went  to  a  gray 
steeple-crowned  church 
at  the  other  end  of  the 
little  town,  whose  glad- 
some ringing  bells  told 
that  a  new  Easter  had 
dawned. 

In  those  days  Easter 
meant  happiness  and  joy 
to  young  and  old,  just 
as  it  does  to  you  and  me 
to-day.  The  pleasures  of 
the  Easter  gifts  which 
the  Rabbit  left  gave  no 
more  joy  to  them  than 
the  wonderful  service  at 
church,  when  they  heard 
the  story  of  the  Risen 
Christ  which  the  angels 
told  so  long  ago.  These 
children  had  a  very 
happy,  joyous  Easter, 
and  I  wish  all  my  little 
cousins  may  have  one 
that  is  just  as  joyous 
and  happy. 
Lovingly, 

Cousin  Sally. 


11. 


5.  A  line  and  an  article. 

6.  An  inlet  of  the  sea. 

7.  A  certain  acrid  plant. 

8.  A  small  printed  piece  of  metal  and 

part  of  the  foot. 

Animals  Seen  on  a  Farm 

1.  A  letter  and  a  mass. 

2.  A  letter  and  a  drink. 

3.  A  sea-faring  man. 

4.  An  English  essayist. 

5.  A  Spanish  nobleman  and  a  fastener. 

6.  To  depress  with  fear. 

7.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship. 

8.  To  perform  and  a  letter. 

9.  To  pass  from  one  place  to  another 

and  a  preposition. 

10.  The  crv  of  a  cat  and  a  measure. 

11.  The  head  of  a  western  State  and  a 

letter. 

12.  The  head  of  a  western  State  and  a 

drink. 

13.  Five  hundred  and  a  preposition. 

14.  Naught  and  ten. 

The  answers  to  these  puzzles  will  be 
published  in  our  next  number..  .  . 


Letters  to  Cousin 
Sally 

r\EAR  Cousin  Sally: 
This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  you,  but 
Mama  says  I  have  been 
so  helpful  to  her  I  ought 
to  write  and  tell  you 
about  it. 

I  have  learned  to  bake 
and  do  the  sweeping  and 
ironing,  besides  washing 
dishes,  which  I  have 
done  for  several  years. 
We  have  no  baby,  or  I 
certainly  would  be  taking 
care  of  it,  for  I  love  babies.  I  have  a 
brother  seven  years  old,  and  I  am  ten. 

Mama  has  been  taking  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  several  years  and  likes  it 
very  much.    Yours  truly, 

Dorothy  Maude  Erwin. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  am  a  little  girl 
twelve  years  old.  I  live  on  a  farm,  and  I 
have  a  darling  pretty  shepherd  dog.  He 
drives  the  cows  home. 

From  your  little  friend, 

Maymie  Elbon  Hamby. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  always  read 
your  page  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  start  a  C.  S.  C.  among 
my  friends  at  school,  how  can  I  do  it  ? 

I  am  ten  years  and  in  the  fifth  grade.  I 
have  read  many  books  and  am  taking 
music  lessons.    Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  Bernice  Wilson. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  Jan.  18 

President,  resident;  lark,  ark;  weasel, 
easel;  cobra,  Cora;  rose,  roe;  fox,  ox; 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 


JN  EACH  TQWM  and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model    •  *  R a  n  g-e r  ' '  bicycle 
furnished  by  U8.   Our  agenta 
'^every  where  are  maktag  money 
fast.   Write  at  once  for  full 
' pai'ticulars  and  special  offer, 
[NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
of  your  bicycle.    "We  ship 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  in  advance, 
\prepay   freight,  and  allow 

iodays'fre: 


FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
any  teet  you  wish.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
you  may  ship  It  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not 
be  out  one  rent, 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  f*?™'***'* 

.   —    .  highest  grade 

.  bicycle  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
,  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
•10  to  C25  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  ne  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle-  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of /ocfory  »3nc€8  and 
remarkable  special  off^i\ 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  '"ten  you  receive  our 
■  .,—  beautiful  catalogueand 

Btudy  our  euperb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  eell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
■with  81  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  S3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  ^^^^  wheels,  inner  tubeg, 

-   i  ■  i  ■■  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  forourXarfire  Catalogue 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..   Dept.  0-83,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 


Great  Four -Sheet  Chart 

With  Parcel-Post  Map 

EVERY  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  ought  to  have  one  of 
these  Read}'  Reference  Charts.  It  has  been  made  up  especi- 
ally for  Farm  and  Fireside  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  map 
and  chart  experts  in  America.  Aside  from  the  beautiful  color  and 
workmanship,  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  accurate  and 
reliable  nature  of  the  information  contained  in  this  great  chart. 
You  will  find  it  of  more  value  than  a  whole  set  of  encj'clopedias. 


Four  Great  Charts  in  One 


The  First  Sheet 

contains  a  calendar  for  1913,  pictures 
of  the  presidents  from  Washington 
down  to  Wilson;  also  the  seals  of  aU 
the  States.  You  will  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  sheet  every  day  in  the  year. 
It  will  make  a  beautiful  and  practical 
ornament  for  the  walls  of  j'our  dining- 
room  or  parlor.  But  remember  your 
whole  chart  has  thi-ee  more  pages  just  as 
large,  just  as  beautiful  and  just  as 
useful.  Size  of  each  sheet,  22x28  inches. 

The  Second  Sheet 

contains  the  celebrated  live-stock 
chart  with  complete  diagrams  of  the 
various  diseases  affecting  the  horse 
and  also  the  remedies  prescribed  for 
such  ailments.  This  page  alone  would 
make  it  worth  while  for  j-ou  to  accept 
our  offer.  The  reverse  side  of  this  sheet 
will  contain  important  agricultural  mat- 
ter, tables  of  weights,  and  such  like. 


The  Third  Sheet 

will  contain  a  map  of  the  State  in 
which  you  live,  showing  the  county, 
congi-essional  districts  and  every  post- 
office  in  the  State.  You  will  find  this 
the  most  complete  state  map  you  have 
ever  seen.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this 
sheet  wiU  be  complete  census  figures 
giving  the  population  of  all  the  coun- 
ties, to^ns  and  cities  in  every  State. 

Parcel  Post — Fourth  Sheet 

will  contain  a  combination  map  of 
North  .\merica  with  complete  parcel- 
post  diagrams  that  will  enable  you  to 
detei-mine  just  how  much  it  wUl  cost 
to  send  a  parcel  from  your  own  post- 
office  to  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  reverse  side  of  this  sheet 
will  contain  the  1910  Census  figures  of 
every  State  in  the  Union;  also  give 
comparative  figures  showing  the  growth 
since  1890  and  1900. 


Great  Premium  Offers 

OfFer  No.  1 

THIS  VALUABLE  CHART  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  every  person 
who  orders  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  encloses  only  60  cents. 

Offer  No.  2 

THIS  VALUABLE  CHART  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  every  person 
who  orders  Farm  and  Fireside  three  years  and  encloses  only  $1.00. 

Club-Raiser  Special 

THIS  VALUABLE  CHART  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  every  person 
who  sends  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40 
cents  each. 

You  must  send  your  order  soon — before  our  supply  of  Charts 

is  exhausted. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Crocheted  Laces  for  Spring 

By  EveJine  Holbrook 


THE  attractive  Dutch  collar  for  spring 
and  summer  use  which  is  illustrated 
on  this  page  is  made  as  follows : 
Use  No.  50  crochet-cotton  and  a  rather 
fine  steel  crochet-hook.  Start  it  with 
thirtj-seven  chain  stitches,  and  on 
the  chain  work  three  rows  of 
thirty-six  single  crochet, 
picking  up  the  stitches  on 
the   double  thread. 

Fourth   row — Turn 
chain    six.  *three 
double  crochet 


increasing  if  necessary  to  keep  the  work 
flat,  then  work  a  round  of  shells,  as  fol- 
lows :  One  single  crochet  in  the  first 
stitch,  two  double  crochet  in  each  of  the 
next  two  stitches,  one  single  crochet  in 
the  next.  Repeat  this  shell  all 
around,  and  fasten  off.  Draw 
;-'.<?^-.««.«*<^  a  length  of  velvet  ribbon 
through  the  buckle,  and 
sew  over  the  centers 
of  crocheted  points. 
Sew  behind  the  bow 


Dutch  collar  of 
a  bow  to 


the  fourth  stitch 
along  preceding 
row,  chain  one, 
and  repeat  from  * 
until  five  stitches 
of  the  preceding- 
row  remain  to  be 
worked.  Chain 
one,  skip  one.  one 
double  crochet  in 
each  of  the  other  stitches. 

Fifth  row — Chain  seven,  turn, 
skip  three  chain,  one  double  crochet 
in  each  of  the  others  and  one  double 
crochet  in  the  first  stitch  of  pre- 
ceding row.  *chain  one,  three  double 
crochet  in  the  chain  before  the  first 
cluster  of  preceding  row.  Repeat 
from  *,  making  a  cluster  in  each 
chain  of  preceding  row,  and  a  clus- 
ter in  the  chain  after  the  final 
cluster. 

Sixth  row — Turn,  chain  four, 
make  a  cluster  on  each  chain  be- 
tween clusters  as  before,  and  be- 
tween the  clusters  chain  one.  After 
the  final  cluster,  chain  one  and  make 
one  double  crochet  in  each  double 
crochet    to    the   end    of   the  row. 

■Repeat  the  fifth  and  sixth  rows  until 
eight    cluster    rows    in    all    are  made. 

Xinth  cluster  row — Turn,  and  work  as 
usual  until  the  final  cluster  is  made.  Do 
not  make  a  chain  after  it,  but  instead 
work  one  double  crochet  in  the  next 
double  crochet. 

Tenth    row — Chain    three,    turn,  one 
double  crochet  in  the  first  double  crochet 
and  in  each  stitch  of  the  first  cluster, 
chain  one,  and  work  as  usual  to  the  end 
i  of  the  row. 

I     Repeat  the  ninth  and  tenth  rows  until 
!  there  are  fifteen  cluster  rows  in  all,  the 
last  row  ending  at  the  pointed  edge  and 
containing  the  same  number  of  stitches 
as  the  first  cluster  row.    Now  repeat  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  single  crochet 
!  row  until  three  and  one-half  points  in  all 
!  are  made.    Fasten  off,  and  make  another 
piece  of  three  and  one-half  points,  joining 
themb3'Overhanding  together  the  last  rows, 
X'ow  make  three  rows  of  single  crochet 
across  the  neck  (straight)   edge  of  the 
collar,  on  the  first  of  them  narrowing 
sufficiently  to  give  the  correct  size 
for  the  neck.    Fourth  row — Turn 
and   make  a   cluster   in  every 
seventh    stitch    of  preceding 
row.    with    three  chain 
stitches  between  the  clus- 
ters.    Fifth    row — Put 
one  single  crochet  in 
each    double  crochet 
of  preceding  row. 
three    single  crochet 
in   each   hole.  Carry 
the  single   crochet  row 
around  all  the  other  edges 
of  the  collar,  increasing  at 
each  point  of  the  lower  edge. 
Make  a  final  row  across  the  neck 
as  follows  :    One  single  crochet  in 
the  first  stitch,  *chain  five,  one  single 
crochet  in  the  fourth  stitch 
along  preceding  row,  and  re- 
peat from  *  to  the  end.  At 


simple  shells  with 
match  it 


the  end  of  this  row  fasten  off  the  work. 

For  the  bow  to  go  with  the  collar,  make 
a  point  for  each  wing,  following  the  direc- 


two  lengths  of 
black   velvet  rib- 
b  o  n  to  hang. 
The  laces  and 
medallion  illus 
trated  at  the  bot 
torn  of  the  pag 
make  attractiv 
trimmings  fo 
summer  wais' 
and  dresses.  T' 
patterns    are    exceedingly  simpl 
The  edging  is  known  as  the  "she 
edge  of  ten."  each  part  being  mad 
with  ten  stitches.    Use  crochet-cot 
ton  No.  60.    Chain  ten,  catch  in  th 
first  chain  made.    Turn,  chain  te" 
ten  double  crochet  in  one  side  of  th 
ring.    Turn,  one  single  crochet  i 
each  double  crochet,  ten  single  cro- 
chet in  the.  loop,  catch  in  the  catch- 
ing stitch  of  the  ring.    Turn,  on 
single  crochet  in  each  single  crochet 
Repeat  from  the  beginning  for  th 
length  of  -lace  desired. 

For  the  filet  crochet  insertion  us 
No.  70  crochet-cotton.    Chain  nine 
teen,  turn,  one  double  crochet  in  th 
eighth  chain  from  needle,  one  doubl 
crochet  in  each  of  the  next  thre 
chain  stitches,  chain  two,  skip  two  stitche 
along  chain,  one  double  crochet  in  eac' 
of  the  next  four  stitches,  chain  two,  on 
double  crochet  in  the  final  stitch. 

Second  row — Turn,  chain  five,  on 
double  crochet  in  the  second  double  cr- 
chet  of  preceding  row,  chain  two,  on 
double  crochet  in  final  double  crochet  o 
group,  two  double  crochet  in  hole,  on 
double  crochet  in  next  double  crochet,  tw' 
holes  to  end.  Repeat  the  first  and  secon 
rows  for  the  length  desired,  and  wor 
three  single  crochet  in  each  hole  dow 
each  side. 

Crocheted  medallion — Chain  thirt}--two. 
turn,  one  double  crochet  in  the  eight' 
chain  from  needle,  *chain  two,  skip  tw 
chain  of  foundation,  one  double  croche' 
in  the  next.    Repeat  from  *  until  ther 
are  nine  holes  in  the  row. 

Second    row — Turn,    chain    five,  on 
double  crochet  in  second  double  croche 
then  two  double  crochet  in  each  hole  and 
one  double  crochet  in  each  double  croche' 
until  one  hole  remains,  chain  two,  on 
double  crochet  in  the  end.  Thir 
row — Turn,  chain  five,  one  doubl 
crochet   in   the  second  doubl 
crochet,   one   double  crochet 
each    in    the    next  thre 
stitches,    five    holes  wif 
four  double  crochet  afte 
the    last,    one  hoi 
Fourth   row  —  On 
hole,  four  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  fou" 
double  crochet,  on 
hole,  four  double  ere 
chet,  one  hole,  four  dou 
ble  crochet,  one  hole- 
Fifth  row — One  hole,  fou 
double  crochet,  two  holes,  fou 
double    crochet,    two  hole 
four  double  crochet,  one  hole.  Thi 
r-.,         ,  ,,.  .     is  the  center  row  of  the  wor" 

Filet  medalhon  to  match    Reverse  for  the  second 
the  insertion  below       beginning   with    fourth  ro 


and  working  back  to  first.  Then  mak 
three  single  crochet  in  each  hole  all  aroun 
and  nine  single  crochet  in  each  corner 


Filet  crochet  insertion 


tions  given  for  the  collar,  and  gather  and 
sew  them  together  on  the  straight  edge. 

For  the  buckle  chain  ten,  and  on  the 
chain  work  three  rows  of  single  crochet. 
Chain  fifteen,  catch  in  first  single  crochet 
of  preceding  row.  work  one  single  cro- 
chet in  end  of  each  row  down  that  side, 
chain  fifteen,  catch  in  other  end  of  chain 
with  which  buckle  was  started  and  one 
single  crochet  in  each  row  at  that  side. 

Second  round — Work  fifteen  single  cro- 
chet in  each  loop,  one  single  crochet  in 
each  single  crochet  of  preceding  round. 
Pick  the  stitches  up  on  the  double  thread. 
Make  three  rounds  more  of  single  crochet. 


The  shell  edge  of  ten 

With  the  insertion  and  the  medallion  a 
simple  filet  edge  worked  of  holes,  as  fol- 
lows, may  be  used  : 

Make  a  chain  for  the  length  of  edge 
needed,  allowing  plenty,  as  any  additiona' 
leng^th  of  chain  may  always  be  cut  off. 

Turn,  one  double  crochet  in  eighth  chain 
from  needle,  *chain  two,  skip  two  chain  of 
foundation,  one  double  crochet  in  next. 
Repeat  from  *  down  entire  lengfth. 

Second  row — Turn  and  work  three  sin- 
gle crochet  in  each  hole  down  the  entir" 
length,  in  the  center  of  every  third  hoi 
working  a  picot.  .\  picot  is  made  by  work- 
ing five  chain  stitches  and  catching  them 
in  single  crochet  previously  made.  The 
same  edge,  with  single  crochet  ro 
down  cither  side,  makes  a  good  beadi 
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Fashions 

Spring  Wardrobe  Suggestions 

Fashions 

^^^^ 

for 

tor 

'  1 

Spring 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 

Spring 

T^HE  new  spring  catalogue  of 
*  Woman's  Home  Companion 
patterns  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  just  ten  days.  Be 
sure  to  send  in  your  order  early 
for  this  big  fashion  book.  It 
is  filled  with  practical  designs 
which  will  prove  helpful  to  you 
in  planning  your  spring  and 
summer  wardrobe.  Its  price  is 
four  cents,  and  it  may  be  or- 
dered from  our  pattern  depots. 

No.  2227— Tucked 
Waist  with  Vest 

32  to  44  bust.  Material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or 
36-inch  bust,  three  and  three- 
f  ou  r  t  hs  of  t  wen  ty-  two-  i  nc  h 
material,  or  one  and  seven- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty-six- inch 
material,  with  one-half  yard 
of   lace.     Pattern,   ten  cents 

2062— Blazer  with 
Shawl  Collar 
32  to  42  bust.  Materia]  re- 
quired for  36-inch  bust,  three 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  or  two  eind 
fi ve-eigh ths  ya rds  of  forty- 
four-inch  matericd,  with  five 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  contrast- 
ing material.  Pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2181— Empire 
Wrapper  with  or  with- 
out Collar 

32,  36,  40  and  44  bust.  Ma- 
terial for  36-inch  bust,  six  and 
one-half  yards  of  twenty-four- 
inch  material,  or  five  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty -six-inch 
material,  with  seven  eighths  of 
a  yard  of  contrasting  materiaL 
Price  of   pattern,    ten  cents 

No.  2229— Belted  Russian 
Blouse  with  Jabot 
32  to  42  bust.     Material  for  36-inc 
bust,  two  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch,  three-fourths  yard  of  contrast- 
ing material.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  1893— Two-Piece 
Skirt  Buttoned  at  Sides 

22  to  32  waist.  Material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  26- 
inch  wciist.  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven- inch  material, 
or  three  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.  This  skirt  is 
an  extremely  easy  one  to  put 
together.      Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2228- 


JN  ORDER  to  insure  a  quick 
delivery  of  your  patterns,  be 
sure  to  send  your  pattern  or- 
ders to  the  nearest  pattern 
depot :  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  Pat- 
tern Department.  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ; 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  203  McClintock 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 


No  2178 — Costume 
Blouse  with  Vest 
32  to  42  bust.  Material  for 
36-inch  bust,  four  and  five- 
eigbths  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  with  five 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  all-over 
lace  and  five  eighths  of  a 
yard  of  contrasting  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2215— One-Piece 
Dress  with  Sailor 
Collar 

4  to  12  years.  Material  for 
8  years,  six  and  one- half 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
m  a  te  rial ,  or  f ou  r  y ard  s  of 
thirty-six-inch  material, 
with  three  fourths  of  a 
yard  of  contrasting  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  1826— Six-Gored 
Skirt 

22  to  34  waist.  Quantity  of 
m  a  te  r  i  al  req  ui  red  for  m  e- 
dium  size,  or  26-inch  waist, 
six  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  twenty- four-inch  ma- 
terial, or  four  and 
one-eighth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material.  The  price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


Waist  with  Sailor 
Collar 

32  to  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  one  and  seven-eighths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  five-eighths 
yard  white  material,  one-eighth  yard 
contrasting  material.    Pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2098— Six-Gored 
Skirt:  Side  Opening 

22  to  34  waist.  Material 
for  26-inch  waist,  four  and 
one-fourth  yards  oi  thirty- 
six-inch  material.  This  good- 
loolcing  skirt  is  suitable  for 
both  wash  and  woolen  fab- 
rics. It  can  also  be  satisfac- 
torily developed  in  silk. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2229 
No.  1893 


No.  2229 
No.  1893 


No.  2062 


No.  1826 

The  width  of  this  skirt  at  botlom  in  medium 
size,  with  plaits  pulled  out,,  is  three  yards 
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American 
NortKwert 

Locate  in  the  Land  of  Prize  Cattle  and  Crops 
Along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 


iStay  in  your  own  home  country — 
near  to  home  markets  and  quick 
transportation — close  to  good 
neighbors  and  good  schools.  No 
isolated  pioneering.  More  rapid 
development  is  going  on  along  the 
Northern  Pacific  than  you  will  find 
elsewhere  in  the  Northwest. 
3The  world's  greatest  prize  for 
wheat — a  $5000  tractor  outfit  was 
won  by  farmers  in  the  Shields 
River  Valley,  Montana,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  last  fall. 
9The  yield  was  59}^  bushels  per 
acre  from  a  52-acre  tract — farmed 
by  the  "dry  farming"  system  of 
scientific  agriculture. 
SAn  average  man  in  Northei-n 
Pacific  territory  last  year  made  a 
bountiful  living  for  his  family  of 
eleven  children  and  put  $2,385  in 
the  bank  as  the  result  of  the 
season's  yield  from  40  acres  of 
irrigated  land. 


OThere  are  30  million  acres  of 
Government  Homestead  Land 
available  to  you  for  proving  up 
under  the  revised  and  easy  Home- 
stead Law  which  requires  only  3 
years  to  acquire  the  land  and 
allows  5  months  leave  of  absence 
each  year. 

QTell  us  what  state  or  section  you 
are  most  interested  in  and  let  us 
send  you  free  illustrated  literature 
and  particulars  about  low  fares 
made  especially  so  you  can  see 
these  Great  Prosperity  States  of 
America  at  small  cost. 

®Ask  for  our  Government  land 

pamphlet. 

QWritc 


today. 


The  Embroidery  Book 

For  1913 

A  New  Collection  of  Designs 

Every  One  Illostrated  by  Evelyn  Parsons 

BLOUSE  designs  of  all  sorts  for 
linen,  pongee,  voile  or  crepe  de 
chine.  Embroidered  collar- and- cufF 
sets  in  all  the  new  shapes  and  styles. 
Embroidered  underwear  designs  with 
especially  pretty  panerns  for  night- 
gowns and  corset-covers. 

CUNNING  clothes  for  the  Baby 
and  also  for  the  Small  Girl  and 
Boy.  Dresses,  hats,  coats,  baby  sleeves, 
carriage  robes  and  pillows,  sacks,  bibs, 
slips  and  caps  are  shown  in  the  Em- 
broidery Book. 

ORIGINAL  designs  for  table  lin- 
ens, centerpieces,  sofa-pillows, 
bags  of  all  sorts,  towels,  pincushions, 
neckties,  jabots,  candle-shades,  collar- 
bags,  dresscr-covers  and  three  pages 
of  new  ideas  in  punch  work. 

The  price  of  the  Embroidery  Book  is  ten  cents 

Order  From 
The  Embroidery  Department 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Save 


TO 


$75 

on  First  Cost- 
Then 


MORE  HEAT  =1 


WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  825  to  075  more  for  a  far^ 
nace  not  nearly  as  good  as  tlie  Kalamazoo? 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
pives  greater  heat  and  cats  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  direccat 
factory  price, 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Ca«h  or  Credit 

You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  it  proves 
in  service  that  it  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  jou  facts  that  will  eave  you  money  In 
buying,  installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
^^'e*^e  glad  to  mail  it  free—writd  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  921, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,     Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 

We  also  make  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves 
aiid  Gas  Ranges.   Catalog  on  request. 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  k  iTtrtiM  our  baslaMi.mkko  dcw  frieodg  uid  Lotrodaesourckulciirue  of  El*ciii 
WkccLe*  «fl  vll)  Mod  thl»  tlrf^ot  wktab  bj  m^l  post  pkid  for  Q  N  LY  98 
CENTS.  Oe&Uera«D'iiiie,full  nlcktl  »UTer  pl&le4  cw«.  Ar»bio  dlkVlsTcr 
'  m  wind  Ksd  •tris  Mt.  k  p«rf>ct  tlntkMper  sod  fully  {iuruit«'d 
I  ttiii  k'lT.  to  ufl  witb  'Jie.ui^  wktch  will  b«  MOt  bj  nraro  ta%il 
ViiTti- n  nkr»nt«*d  or  THoDsy  r«fuDded.  8«Dd  Oi>c  tod&r.  Ad<Jr«ca 

.LMERS  4  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CIIICACO. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  15,  1913 

Our  Pony  Prizes 

By  the  Editor 


E\  ERY  spring  Farm  axd  Fireside 
has  run  a  pony  contest  for  the  benefit 
of  its  boy  and  girl  friends,  and  we 
are  now  about  to  start  the  1913  contest. 
Why  do  we  run  these  contests?  Well,  to 
be  perfectly  frank  with  our  readers,  we 
have  two  very  particular  reasons.  One 
we  have  just  mentioned  above,  but  the 
main  reason  we  have  yet  to  explain.  The 
more  subscribers  a  paper  has.  the  greater 
its  influence  is  bound  to  be.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  get  subscriptions.  We 
could  advertise  in  other  farm  papers  and 
tell  people  about  the  attractive  features  of 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Help  Our  Own  People 

\\  e  could  hire  salesmen  to  travel  over 
the  country  calling  on  the  farmers  and 
soliciting  new  subscriptions.  We  could 
have  thousands  of  huge  billboards  telling 
about  Farm  axd  Fireside  placed  at 
conspicuous  points  along  the  railroads 
and  public  highway's. 
Of  course  all  this 
costs  a  lot  of  money. 
Our  experience  has 
taught  us  that  by 
offering  some  worthj- 
reward,  such  as  Shet- 
land ponies  to  our 
bo3S  and  girls,  an 
equally  large  number 
of  subscriptions  can 
be  obtained,  and  our 
own  readers  get  paid 
for  helping  Farm 
AXD  Fireside  instead 
of  giving  the  money 
to  outsiders.  That's 
why  we  have  a  pony 
contest    every  year. 

The  rule  is  to  give 
our  young  friends  the 
very  best  ponies  ob- 
tainable.    In   lots  of  contests  only  the 
leaders  get  prizes,  but  in  Farm  axd  Fire- 
side contests  every  boy  and  girl  who  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  contest  gets  a  fine 
prize  and  is  well  repaid  for  helping  Farm 
axd  Fireside.    Everj-body  wins  a  prize. 
The  three  leaders  can  all  have  ponies,  the 
others  get  equally  fine  prizes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  they  have  done.  Here 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  favor 
Shetland  ponies  as  gifts  for  our  young 
friends  who  help  us. 

Gentle  and  Intelligent  Pets 

The  Shetland  is  by  nature  and  disposi- 
tion a  great  pet.    The  next  time  you  see 


He  performs  endless  tasks  with  such 
cheerfulness  and  good  will  that  he  en- 
dears himself  to  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 

Great  Little  Workers 

The  work  often  required  of  a  Shetland 
pony  is  more  than  is  required  of  the  large 
truck-horses.  The  average  pony  does  not 
weigh  more  than  400  pounds.  The  ordi- 
narj-  pony  bugg>-  weighs  about  200  pounds, 
three  children  weighing  75  pounds  each 
would  be  225  pounds,  making  a  total  of 
425  pounds — or  the  load  is  heavier  than 
the  pony.  A  large  number  of  families  are 
now  using  a  pony  for  the  family  driving- 
horse,  while  some  farmers  do  much  of 
the  light  work  with  ponies. 

In  Ohio  there  is  a  farm  of  forty  acres 
on  which  the  work  is  done  by  four  Shet- 
land ponies.  Only  the  plowing  and  har- 
rowing is  done  by  the  large  horses,  and 
the  owner  says  that  the  Shetland  is  much 


A  typical  Farm  and  Fireside  prize  winner  outiit.  Allen 
Weber  and  "Fuzzy,"  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


more  rugged  and  has  a  better  disposition 
than  any  of  the  large  horses. 

A  small  Shetland  pony  will  do  all  the 
famih'  errands  about  town  just  as  quickly 
and  as  satis  factoril}-  as  a  thousand-pound 
horse.  The  little  pets  have  wonderful 
pluck  and  endurance,  and  a  number  of 
them  are  fast  trotters,  too,  and  can  make 
a  bugg>'  spin  along  at  an  amazing  clip. 
One  Shetland  recently  trotted  four  miles 
in  sixteen  minutes,  and  nine  miles  in 
forty-three  minutes,  carrying  one  person. 
It  would  tax  the  endurance  of  many  of 
our  finest  buggy-horses  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  keep  up  with  such  a  pony. 

One  of  the  theatrical  troupes  now  on 
a  Shetland  pony  just  stop  for  a  minute    the  road  is  said  to  use  ponies  to  haul  their 


and  observe  him  carefulh",  and  you  will 
know  whj-  he  is  such  a  reliable  playfellow. 


One  hustler's  reward 


Dear  Pony  Man; — My  pony  is  a  beatity.  I  would  not  part  with 
him  for  any  price.  He  had  hardly  reached  here  hefore  all  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  were  on  hand  to  see  him.  I  surely  have  been 
more  than  paid  for  what  I  have  done  for  you.  I  found  it  very  easy 
to  get  subscriptions  for  F.^RJI  AND  FIRESIDE.  People  were 
anxious  to  take  it.  I  tried  the  half-work  and  half-play  plan  last 
year.  This  time  I  cut  out  the  play  and  hustled  and— I  won.  Any. 
one  can  win  if  he  hustles.      Your  friend. 

Howard  G.  Laidlaw.  Walton.  N.  Y. 

The  true  Slietland  has  an  intelligent, 
broad,  brainy  forehead,  with  a  full,  promi- 
nent and  steady  eye.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  a  gentle,  kind,  fearless 
and  good-natured  disposition  goes  with 
brains  and  intelligence.  While  the  Shet- 
land pony  is  particularly  the  children's  pet 
and  playfellow,  he  is  also  a  most  useful 
and  profitable  little  animal  to  have  around 
anv  farm  or  home. 


baggage  from  the  cars  to  the  opera-house 
and  back  again.  Just  imagine  what  an 
astonishing  sight  it  must  be  to 
see  a  pile  of  twelve  or  fifteen  big 
trunks  on  top  of  a  low-wheeled 
pony  truck  drawn  by  four  small 
Shetland  ponies. 

After  all.  it  is  as  a  playfellow 
that  the  Shetland  pony  shines. 
He  is  at  once  gentle  and  mis- 
chievous. You  would  almost 
believe  that  the  pony  has  a  better 
sense  of  humor  than  many 
grown  people.  At  times  he  will 
be  as  sober  and  solemn  as  anj-- 
one,  and  then  break  in  with  some 
prank  that  you  never  expected. 

The  pony  can  be  taught  to  do 
about  everything  but  stand  on 
his  head,  and  picks  up  new  tricks 
very  readily.  After  the  pony  has 
become  acquainted  with  his  new 
home,  he  will  follow  his  little 
master  around  just  like  a  dog 
and  will  gallop  and  play  in  a 
fashion  that  far  outclasses  the 
dog  as  a  pet. 

A  pony  is  the  safest  and  best 
pet  children  can  have. 

Every  child  ought  to  have  a 
Shetland  pony,  because  a  good  brisk  ride 
is  better  than  all  the  medicine  that  can  be 
manufactured.  It  takes  the  children  into 
the  open  air  and  the  outdoor  life  incident 
to  a  good  gallop.  Holding  the  reins  back  of 
a  good,  vigorous  pony  is  of  untold  benefit 
to  growing  children,  whose  lives  are  too 
often  confined  within  doors.  It  gives 
good  healthy  e.xercise  without  fatiguing 
them  and  brightens  and  enlivens  the  mind. 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 


to  yoa. 


runabouts,  carts,  sprinir  wasrons  and  harness,  than  you 
can  find  in  25  retail  dealers  stores  and  quotes  lower  prices 
than  they   pay  even  when  buying  in  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash 


H.  C.  PHELPS 


Proves  by  actual  photographs,  that  Spli/  Hickory  quality  is  ycar$  ahead. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.      The  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Stau  23  ,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


the  best  enide  you  can  gret,  even  if  you  buy  elsewhere, 
will  show  you  -uiluU's  uihal  in  vehicles  and  harness  and 
tells  you  the  riifht  price  to  pay.    Just  mail  a  postal— Phelps  pays  the 
postage  to  you— and  the  book  comes  by  return  mail— all  free.  Address 
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Rhubarb  in  Many  Ways 


By  Elma  lona  Locke 


ATER  the  heavy  diet  of  winter,  the 
pleasant  acid  of  rhubarb  offers  an 
agreeable  zest  to  the  appetite,  while 
the  almost  innumerable  methods  of  pre- 
paring it  give  plenty  of  change  to  avoid 
sameness. 

Unless  the  rhubarb,  or  pie-plant,  is  very 
young  and  tender,  it  is  better  to  remove 
some  of  the  surplus  acid  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  it  after  it  is  ready  for 
cooking,  letting  it  stand  a  few  minutes, 
then  draining  it  off  and  adding  fresh 
water  for  cooking. 

Jellied  Rhubarb — Cut  fine  one  pound  of 
rhubarb,  put  in  a  granite  dish  with  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon  and  a  small  piece  of  ginger  root ; 
cover,  and  bake  until  tender.  Add  one- 
half  ounce  of  gelatin  softened  in  cold 
water,  and  stir  over  hot  water  till  thor- 
oughly dissolved ;  then  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  pour  into  a 
fancy  mold  which  has  been  dipped  in 
cold  water.  Keep  on  ice  until  time  to 
serve,  then  turn  out  on  a  glass  dish,  fill 
the  center  with  whipped  cream,  and  put 
small  mounds  of  it  around  the  jelly. 

Rhubarb  Pudding — Wash  red  rhubarb, 

and  cut  into  inch  pieces  without  peeling; 
to  three  pints  add  three  cupfuls  of  sugar 
mixed  with  half  a  grated  nutmeg.  Line  a 
well-buttered  dish  with  bread-crumbs, 
cover  with  a  layer  of  rhubarb,  and  add 
sugar  and  butter;  repeat  the  layers  till  the 
dish  is  filled,  having  crumbs  last ;  cover, 
and  bake  slowly.  Slices  of  bread  may  be 
substituted  for  the  crumbs. 

Stewed  Rhubarb — Peel,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  and  stew  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  until  tender,  adding  sugar  to  taste 
while  still  hot.  If  a  little  orange-peel  is 
first  boiled  in  the  water,  it  will  give  the 
sauce  a  pleasant  flavor. 

Rhubarb  Souffle— Put  the  rhubarb,  cut 
fine,  into  a  double  boiler  with  plenty  of 
sugar  to  sweeten,  and  steam  till  tender ; 
then  press  through  a  sieve.  To  three  cup- 
fuls of  sauce  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  then  fold  in  lightly  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites,  and  bake  in  a  well-buttered 
dish  until  it  begins  to  crack  open  on  top. 


Rhubarb  Sponge — Cut  about  a  dozen 
stalks  of  red  rhubarb  into  small  pieces, 
and  stew  with  about  half  a  pound  of 
crushed  loaf  sugar.  Line  a  small  pudding- 
dish  with  slices  of  sponge-cake,  and  fill 
with  alternate  layers  of  rhubarb  and  cake; 
put  on  a  cover  and  small  weight,  and  set 
aside  till  cold.  Turn  out  on  to  the  serv- 
ing-plate, spread  thickly  with  a  meringue 
of  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  beaten  stiff,  and  place 
in  the  oven  to  set  the  meringue. 

Rhubarb  Snowballs — Boil  a  cupful  of 
rice  until  soft ;  wring  small  pudding-cloths 
(about  a  foot  square)  out  of  hot  water, 
and  spread  the  cooked  rice  about  a  half 
inch  thick  over  the  centers  of  the  cloths. 
Spread  about  half  a  cupful  of  rhubarb 
on  each,  tie  up  the  cloths  closely,  and 
steam  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  care- 
fully turn  out  of  the  cloths  and  serve 
with  any  good  sauce. 

Rhubarb  Puffs — Cream  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one-fourth  cup- 
ful of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder  and  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter ; 
then  stir  in  one  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
rhubarb;  half  fill  well-buttered  cups,  and 
steam  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  with  pud- 
ding sauce. 

Rhubarb  Snow — Stew  the  rhubarb,  and 
to  a  pint  of  the  clear  juice,  sweetened 
and  flavored  to  taste,  add  rather  more 
than  a  half-ounce  of  gelatin;  when  it  is 
cold  and  partly  set,  whisk  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  beating  all 
well  together. 

Rhubarb-and-Apple  Pie — Fill  a  paste- 
lined  plate  with  chopped  rhubarb  and 
apple,  equal  parts,  add  plenty  of  sugar, 
some  bits  of  butter,  sprinkle  over  a  little 
flour,  cover  with  a  top  crust,  and  bake. 

Rhubarb  Pie — Having  lined  a  plate  with 
paste,  put  in  a  large  cupful  of  rhubarb  cut 
in  small  pieces ;  beat  together  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one  egg,  and  pour 
over  the  top ;  sprinkle  over  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  cover  with  a  top  crust. 


The  Housewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  two  best  descriptions  (with  tough  sketch)  o 
originai,  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  hest  or  any 
that  can  be  used.  ^  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good 
tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more 
than  five  kitphen  hints  each  month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  ^  All  copy  must  be  in  by  the  third  of  April 
and  must  be  vsrritten  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words. 
We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copies,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  The  mail  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.  Address  "The  Housewife's  Club," 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


How  I  Fasten  a  Loose 
Door-Knob  — Dip  some  fine 
wrapping-cord  in  cold  glue, 
and  then  wind  it  around  the 
socket  in  the  small  joint,  be- 
tween the  shoulder  of  the 
socket  and  the  grip.  The 
string  was  wrapped  tightly 
until  the  joint  was  full,  then 
the  ends  were  tucked  in  with 
the  point  of  a  knife-blade. 
The  glue  was  given  time  to 
set,  after  which  the  knob  is 
firm. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  E.,  New  York. 


A  Novel  Clothes  Closet — Having  no 
spare  corner  in  my  bedroom  and  no 
clothes-closet,  I  made  a  long,  narrow  box, 
screwed  plenty  of  hooks  into  the  bottom 
of  it,  two  screw-eyes  at  the  top.  fastened 
two  strong  hooks  into  the  wall  at  the 
proper  distance  apart  and  hung  the  shelves 


Necktie 
Quilt-Block: 
This  quilt 
pattern  is 
quite  pretty 
either  in 
just  two 
colors  or  in 
"light  and 
dark"  scraps 
of  all  colors. 
Seams  are 
straight  and 
easily  and 
quickly  put  together. 


Mrs.  W.  a.  C. 


from  these  hooks.  A  curtain  to  match  the 
other  furnishings  of  the  room  was  fas- 
tened to  the  upper  part  of  the  box. 

I  find  the  shelf  very  convenient  for 
furs,  caps,  scarfs,  etc.  It  can  be  easily 
removed  or  the  curtain  thrown  aside  for 
frequent  airings.  M.  C. 

Handy  Tray — A  cheese-box  with  part 
of  a  barrel-hoop  for  a  handle  makes  a 
very  convenient  tray  for  carrying  several 
dishes  of  food — to  or  from  the  cellar, 
from  kitchen  to  dining-room,  etc.  One 
can  use  it  also  for  bringing  vegetables 
from  the  cellar  or  in  from  the  garden.  A 
coat  of  enamel  paint  makes  the  tray  easy 
to  keep  clean  and  fresh  looking. 

P.  J.  C,  Virginia. 

Will  Mrs.  W.  A.  Qapp,  who  contributed 
the  patch-work  design  above  and  also  some 
items  for  January  4th,  please  send  address. 


If  the  Vessel  in  v/hich  you  cook  rice, 
oatmeal  or  any  of  the  cereals  is  greased 
with  a  little  butter  before  the  cereals  are 
put  in  to  cook,  it  is  much  more  easily 
cleaned  afterward. 

Mrs.  V.  V.  V.,  Virginia. 

Get  a  Set  of  tin  spoons,  and  bend  the 
handles  so  that  they  will  go  in  the  soda, 
baking-powder,  coffee,  sugar  and  all  other 
cans  and  boxes,  and  you  will  be  saved  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  bother  in  cooking. 

Mrs.  V.  V.  V.,  Virginia. 

Small  Tool  to  Clean  Cream-Separator 
Attachments — A    No.    4    artist's  bristle 


brush,  the  handle  sharpened  to  a  thin,  flat 
point,  and  a  small  piece  of  wire  looped 
around  handle  to  hang  where  it  is  most 
convenient.  E.  M.  S.,  Ohio. 

The  Use  of  Steel  Wool— How  many  of 
your  readers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  great  advantages  found  in  the  use 
of  steel  wool  for  cleansing  kitchen  uten- 
sils? It  quickly  and  easily  removes  burnt 
matter  or  anything  that  refuses  to  wash 
off.  It  is  a  mass  of  fine  fibers  of  steel  and 
will  not  scratch.        M.  McM.,  Virginia. 


A  Hint 
of  the 
VALUES 
in  the 
Sears 
Roebuck 
Vehicle 
Book: 


Gets 

Trip/ePanei 
AutoSeat 
Buggx 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 

farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 
Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.    Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  gTiarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  bugrgy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat,  genu- 
ine leather  upholstering,  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.     New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top. 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.   Price,  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  yoa 
order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.    You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 
and  prices. 

Send  a  Postal  Now 

Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
135.00  to  850.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  Sears- Roebuck  Special 
Vehicle  Book.    Why  not  send  a  postal 
card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 
Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.    Read  our  straightforward  guaran- 
tee of  absolute  satisfaction.    Then  decide 
where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 
But  send  for  the  book  now.    A  postal 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Warranted  For  15  Years. 


Un  FA  BF^n  n  A  Aff^HAB  A  l-^'Y'  35  lb.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.10  per  roll. 
HKFII  HOOPirall  2-Ply,  45  lb.  108  sq.ft.,  $1.30  per  roll. 
UiJ&Bi  ilVunilU  3-Ply,  55  1b.  108  sq.  it.,  $1.50  per  roll. 

Terms  Cash.  These  Special  Prices  Only 
Hold  Good  for  Immediate  Shipment. 
FREIGHT  PAID  to  any  station  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  except  Tex.,  Okla.,Colo.,  N.D.,  S.D.,  Wyo.,  Mont., 
N.M.,  La.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.  on  orders  o£thres.roUs  or  more.  Special  prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   BY  HEAT,   COLD,   SUN  OR  RAIN. 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.    NO  SECONDS,  REMNANTS  OR  MILL  ENDS. 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Or  money  refunded.     We  refer  you  to  the  Southern 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  SopiTmI; 


Illinois  National  Bank. 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  or 
200    Sth    Avenue,    New  York 


City. 


[ONUHENTS 

that  are  demonstrably  better  than 
marble  or  granite  and  yet  less  expen- 
sive. Used  for  forty  years  and  stand 
every  test.  Write  for  designs.  State 
approximate  cost  desired.  Work  de- 
livered anywhere.  Reliable  repre- 
sentatives wanted. 

MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
 347-B,  Howard  Ave..  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Let  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

right  to  your  own  home.  Entertain 
your  faijtily  and  yonr  friends.    Send  it 
back  at  our  expense  if  ycu  don't  want  to 
keep  it.  $2  a  month  now  pays  for 
a  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  at 
Roek  Bottom  prices  and  with- 
out even  interest  on  monthly  ■ 
payments.     Send  today  for 
oar  beautiful  Free  £dison 
Catalog'    A  postal  will  do.  ' 

BUT  SEND  IT  AT  ONCE. 

Edisos  Promogeaph  Distributor  | 
Su ite   4043,  Edison  Bk ..  Chicago 


BABSON  BROS. 


Yours  for  the  Asking! 

To  introduce  to  you  the  wonderful  qualities  of 

"IRON-WEAVE"  Hosiery 

we  wi)!  send  you  ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  CHAEGE  One 
Pair  "Iron-Weave'*  Stockings.  15-cent  quality.  Ihis 
ofEer  for  a  limited  time  only.  WRITE  TO-DAY,  giving 
name,  address,  and  size  worn. 

ton-Weave  Mills  2620  Cadwalader  St.,  Phila. 


from  vout  kerosene  co^il  cil'  lamps  and  bntems  than  fmm 
elecineity  or  s^s.  Our  ftteat  WHITE  FLWIE  DLR.NKR  fir. 
anv  common  lamp  and  gi^es  a  soft  "hire  lighi  equal  to  rhrt-i* 
ordinarN  lamps-  \0  M ANTLF  TO  BREAK,  Sothmg  to  fie' 
out  ol  order    'Safe  and    Reliable.     DeJifihts  everv  user. 

A/'^Ct^l^TC  make  S5  to  SIS  dailv ,  Everybody  wanis 
dt.lN  1  O  ihem.  Write  quick  for  particulars  and 
itrriiory  .  Beware  of  imitations.  Complete  sample  postpaid 
35  cts  .  stamps  or  coin,  o  lorfl    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

While  Flame  light  Co.  22.  Clark  BH.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

AGENTS  $8  a  Day 

Should  be  eaeily  made  Belling  oor 
Concentrated  If  on-Alcoholic  Food 
Flavora,  Perfumesand  ToiletPrep-j 
arations.  Over  60  kinds,  pot  np  in, 
collapsible  tabes.  Ten  times  the 
strength  of  bottle  extracts.  Every 
home  in  city  or  coantry  is  a  possi- 
ble customer.  Entirely  new.  Quick 
sellera.  Good  repeaters.  Not  soid 
In  stores.  No  competition.  100  per 
cent,  profit  to  Agents.  EleganO 
samnle  case  lor  workerfl.  Start' 
now  while  it's  new.  Write  today*- 
a  post  card  will  do—  1701717 
for  full  partictUars  ^  *VJ-i*-i 

AMERICAN  PRODUaS  CO.,5323  Sycamore  St,Cmcmiiati,ft 

Big  Money  to  Agents 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  by  Faem  axd  Fptz- 
SIDE  to  agents  during  the  next  three  months.  This  i9 
the  biggest  monev-making  proposition  ever  made  by  a 
farm  journal.  A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young 
men  and  women.  Experience  not  necessary.  You 
must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE       SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


iimiiiiMfiiM 


HarmoniousBeauty  and  Permanent  Protection  are  Combined  in 

Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Entrance  Arches. 

Special  prices  to  A       Placed  around  the  community  burying  ground  they 

I  Churches  and  CemC'  T    are  ati  expression  of  remembrance  and  devotion  by  the  living  and  give 
[  tery  Ass^n^s*       >=<-Qip7^  the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones  a  well-kept  appearance. 

Bailt  to  last,  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  in  various  ornamen- 
tal patterns.  Are  cheaper  thao  wood  and  much  more  orna- 
mental.  Designed  for  publicparks  and  private  grounds. 
—  ^  Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog, 

"fj-  Cyclone  Fence  Co..  Dept.  68,  Waukegan.II), 


"How  many  things  Colgate  makes!" 

Do  you  realize  that  for  almost  every  toilet  need 
there  is  a  Colgate  preparation  ?  Look  over  this  list  of 


SOAPS 

Cashmere  BquQuet  Nonhern  Rose 

La  France  Rose  Almond  Cream 

Alba  Rose  Brown  V/indsor 

Pine  Tar  White  Clematis 

Hermosa  Turkish  Baih 
Transparent  Glycerine      Cold  Cream 

Eclat  Geraniot 

Vernalis  Gerosa 

Imperial  Lilac  Soapumice 

Edition  de  Luxe  Rosodora 

Frangipanni  Sulphur 

Dactylis  Turtle  Oil 

Italian  Violet  Viodora 

Peau  d'Espaene  Big  Bath 

Monad  Violet  Sweet  Lavender 

Violet  Elder  Flower 

White  Rose  Colossal 

Fragancia  Palm 

Peau  d'Espagne  Pure  Palm  Oil 

Sandal  Wood  Floating  Baih 

Heliotrope  Silverware 

Lettuce  Tuscan  Castile 

Cradle  Wheelmen's 

Coleo  Rosado 
7th  Regiment  Bouquet  Popular 

Vioris  Kico 

Glycerine  Office 

Honey  Hotel 

Oatmeal  Pure  Olive  Oil 

While  Castile  Periumed  Bath 

Bay  Rum  Floiizel 
Mechanics'  Soap  Paste 

GUEST  ROOM 

Monad  Violet,  Dactylis 
Fragancia  Peau  d'Espagne 
Lettuce,  Sandal  Wood 

SHAVING 

Shaving  Stick,  Perfected  Shaving  Cream 

Rapld'Shave  Powder,  Shaving  Tableu 

Demulcent  Shaving  Tableu 

Aseptic  Shaving  Cones 

Barbers'  Shaving  Soap       Cup  Soap 

SACHET  POWDERS 

(Envelopes  and  Bottles) 
Cashmere  Bouquet,  Monad  Violet,  Eclat, 
La  France  Rose,  Dactylis,  Alba  Rose,  Alba 
Violet,  Alba  Dactylis,  Peau  d'Espagne. 
Heliotrope,  Caprice,  Robina,  East  India 
Sandal  Wood,  Italian  Violets. 

TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

Cold  Cream  in  Jari  and  Tubes 
Aromatic  Smelling  Salts 
Glycerine,  Cosmetic  Lotion 


and  see  how  great  is  the  variety. 
Each  of  these  articles  is  made  and 
backed  by  a  reputation  more  than 
a  century  old.  Four  generations 
of  users  have  found  in  them  always 
the  same  high  quality. 
You  can  buy  them  wherever  toilet 
goods  are  sold,  and  with  the  assur- 
ance of  standard  quality  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Send  a  2  cent  stamp  for  our  booklet 
Colgate  Comforts 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  89  199  Fulton  St.         New  York 


DENTAL  PREPARATIONS 


WEEK-END  TRAVEL  PACKETS 


Ribbon  Dent;.l  Cream 
Antiseptic  Dental  Powder 


Rince  Bouche 
Dentaliquid 


TALC  POWDERS 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Dactylis  Violet  Unscenied 
Monad  Violet  Eclat  Tinted 

HAIR  PREPARATIONS 

Brillantine,  Bandoline,  Florentine  Cotmetique 
True  Bay  Rum,  Superfine  Pomade 
Shampoo  Mixture 


Ftr  SItn 
Small  sizes  of 
Shaving  Cream 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
Cashmere 

Bouquet  Soap 
ahd  Talc  Powder 


Ftr  Wtmen 

Small  sizes  of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
Toilet  Water 
Cashmere 

Bouquet  Soap 
and  Talc  Powder 


PERFUMES 

Zclat 

Jismin 

Dactylis 

Cashnere  BouQuei 

Caprice 

Monad  Violet 

La  France  Rose 

Cyclamen 

Alba  Violet 

Musk' 

Alba  Rose 

Moss  Rose 

Hermosa 

■  New  Mown  Hay,  - 

Vernalis 

Opqponax  . 

Vioris 

Sandal  Wood 

Italian  Violets 

Tea  P.cse 

Apple  Blossom 

Trailing  Arbutus 

Carnation 

Lilac  Imperial 

Heliotrope 

While  Violei  - 

Jockey  Club 

.  While  Heliotrope 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

BouQiiet  de  Caroline 

Pansy  Blossom 

Fleur  d'Orange 

Robinia 

Four  Seasons 

Ylang  Ylang 

Ni£ht  Bloomifl£  Cereus 

While  Xose 

Paichouly 

Fantasy  : 

Rose 

Frangipanni 

,  Tuberose 

CHILDREN'S  PERFUMES 

Petite  Perfumes 

Young  People's  Perfumes 

Miniature  Extracts 

SPECIAL  PERFUMES  OF  HIGHER 

PRICE 

Eclat 

Cyclamen 

Grasse  ?vOse    -  Charmis     Luxora  Nadiya 

Eleda     Pea-j  d'Espagne      Edition  de  Luxe 

Carnival  Violets 

Knickerbocker  Violets 

TOILET  WATERS 

Caprice 

Eclat 

Dactylis 

Monad  Violet 

La  France  Rose 

Cashmere  Bououet 

Violet 

Vlanz  Ylan£ 

Lavender  Flower 

Florida 

Rosodora 

Carnation 

Rob'.nia 

Lilac  Imperial 

Sandal  Wood 

White  Rose 

Eau  de  Cologne 

Heliotrope 

Spirit  of  Lavender 

Jockey  Club 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Lemon 

Vanilla 

FACE  POWDERS 

aprice.  Cashmere  Bouquet,  La  France  ROM 
(tloirope,  Violet,  Peau  d'Eipagne 


COLGATE'S  LAUNDRY 
SOAPS 

"lS06".  Laundry  Soap,  Octagon  Soap  Powder 
Ociifon  Soap,  Bee  Soap, White  Floating  Soap 


